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CANVAS-BACK  AND  TERRAPIN. 


The  Chesapeake  has  conferred  upon 
Baltimore  the  title  of  the  "  gastronomic 
capital "  of  the  country.  The  fish,  the 
g^me  and  the  reptiles  of  its  generous  waters, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Maryland  kitchen, 
have  made  Baltimore  a  Mecca  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  all  American  boit-vivanls 
arc  turned  with  a  veneration  that  dyspepsia 
cannot  impair.  Places  have  their  dishes 
and  exult  in  them.  New  England  points 
with  pride  to  an  unsullied  record  of  pump- 
kin-pies.  New  Orleans  has  its  pompano, 
Vou  XV.— I. 


and  boasts  it  much  as  Greenwich  does  its 

white-bait.  In  San  Francisco  you  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Califomian  by  praising 
his  little  coppery  oysters  and  saying  that 
they  remind  you  of  "  Ostend  penn'orths " 
or  Dublin's  Burton- Bindins,  and  that  after 
all  the  true  taste  of  the  "  natives  "  is  only  ac- 
quired in  waters  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  copper  in  suspension.  At  Norfolk  the 
sacred  dish  that  is  otfered  upon  the  altar 
of  hospitality  is  the  hog-fish.  The  modest 
New  Yorker,  in  the  acerbity  of  the  lenten 
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season,  asks  his  foreign  friend  if  he  ever 
saw  anything  like  "  our  shad."  In  Albany 
you  partake  of  "beef"  sliced  from  a. Hud- 


son River  sturgeon ;  a  fish  of  which  cutlets 
flx)m  the  shoulders  are  served  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  excellent  purpose  as  fiUis  de  soU. 
Chicago  has  been  heard  to  speak  of  white- 
fish.  In  Calcutta  one  inwandly  consumes 
with  curry.  Bird's-nestsoup,  made  from  the 
gelatinous  and  insipid  secretion  of  the  sea- 
swallow, isthedish  of honoratShanghai.  But 
Baltimore  rests  not  its  reputation  upon  the 
precarious  tenure  of  a  single  dish ;  it  sits  in 
complacent  contemplation  of  the  unrivaled 
variety  of  its  local  market  and  calmly  forbids 
comparison.  While  the  Chesapeake  contin- 
ues to  give  it  its  terrapins,  its  canvas-backs, 
its  oysters  and  its  fish,  this  may  be  done  with 
safety;  and  among  the  pleasantest  recoliec 
tions  that  a  stranger  may  have  shall  be  those 
of  a  Maryland  kitchen  in  the  "  season."  Vis- 
itors from  the  mother-country  seldom  over- 
look it  and  they  have  recorded  their  senti- 
ments ever  since  the  old  colonial  days.  In 
these  days  of  rapid  transit  it  were  strange  if 
our  trans- Atlantic  cousins  did  not  know  more 
about  it ;  and  Liverpool  receives  many  a 
crate  of  canvas-backs,  many  a  barrel  of 
choice  oysters,  and  many  a  can  of  terrapin, 
cunningly  packed  in  Baltimore,  There 
have  recendy  been  dinners  given  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  at  which  every  article  of 
food  upon  the  table  came  from  America. 

The  shores  within  reach  of  Baltimore  are 
of  considerable  extent  and  are  for  the  most 
part  owned  by  wealthy  citizens.  In  winter 
they  are  known  as  "  ducking- shores,"  in  sum- 
mer as  "  fishing- shores,"  Some  are  leased  to 
"clubs  "  just  as  trout  and  salmon  rivers  are 
in  England  and  Scotland  and  Norway,  but 
a  majority  are  private  property  and  are 
carefully  guarded.  The  ducks  of  the 
Chesapeake  are  the  same  birds  that  are 
seen  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  the  northern 
lakes.  They  follow  the  edge  of  the  winter 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  water  they 
prefer  to  feed  in  is  that  in  which  ice  is 
about  to  form  or  from  which  it  has  just 
disappeared.     Nowhere   are   they  so  good 


for  the  table  as  in  the  Chesapeake.  Else- 
where they  are  tough  or  fishy,  but  the  great 
vegetable  beds  of  its  shallows,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wild  celery  that  they  contain,  impart 
to  their  flesh  Its  greatest  delicacy  and  best 
flavor.  In  the  matter  of  variety  they  are 
known  as  canvas-backs,  red-heads, bald-pates 
black-heads  and  mallards.  There  are  num- 
bers of  smaller  ducks  with  arbitrary  names 
depending  apparendy  very  much  upon  the 
locality  and  its  peculiar  ornithological  bent. 
In  the  way  of  larger  birds  there  are  swans 
and  geese.  Their  numbers  are  inconceiv- 
able, but*  they  are  very  wild  and  hard  to 
approach.  Both,  for  the  table,  are  as  fine  in 
their  way  as  any  game  bird  that  flies. 

There  are  various  ways  of  shooting  the  ducks 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  broad  affluent, 
the  Susquehanna.  Gcntiemen  for  the  most 
part  shoot  from  "  blinds  "  and  use  decoys  ; 
while  market  gunners  use  the  "sink-boat" 
or  the  "  night  reflector."  "  Blinds  "  are  any 
sort  of  artificial  concealment  placed  at  an 
advantageous  point  upon  the  shore.  They 
generally  consist  of  a  seat  in  a  sort  of  box 
or  shelter  some  four  feet  deep,  and  capable 
of  containing  three  or  four  persons  and  a 
couple  of  dogs.  They  are  thoroughly 
covered  up  with  pine  branches  and  young 
pine-trees,  and  communicate  with  the  shore 
by  a  path  similarly  sheltered.  The  water 
in  front  is  comparatively  shallow,  and,  if  it 
contain  beds  of  wild 
celery  on  the  bottom,  is 
sure  to  be  a  feeding 
ground  for  the  ducks. 
About  thirty  yards  from 
the  "blind"  are  anchor- 
ed a  fleet  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  fifty  de- 
coys. They  are  wooden 
DiviKc  FOH  cBLMY—  duclts  roughly  carved 
MO.  I.  andpainted,butdevised 

with  a  strict  regard  for  variety  and  sex.  At 
a  little  distance  they  are  calculated  to  deceive 
any  eye,  and  they  certainly  have  a  great 


deal  of  weight  in  determining  the  action  of 
a  passing  flock  or  "  bunch  "  of  ducks.  The 
sink-boat  is  in  reality  a  floating  blind.    It 
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is  nothing  more  than  an  anchored  box  or 
coffin  with  hinged  flaps  to  keep  the  water 
from  bvading  it  The  gunner  lies  on  his 
back  in  it,  completely  out  of  sight,  and 
around  it  are  placed  the  decoys.  It  is  ex- 
tremely tiresome  work,  but  very  destructive 
to  the  birds.  They  float  down  the  stream 
rhen  shot  and  are  picked  up  from  a  boat 
statitmed  below.  It  is  a  wholesale  mur- 
doing  sort  of  thing  and  has  little  "sport" 


hesitation  is  felt  at  having  a  crack  at  the 
"  pot-hunter's  "  nefarious  light 

Accepting  an  invitation  for  a  day's  duck- 
shooting  at  B.'s  gave  mea  personal  experience 
of  one  of  the  best  "  shores"  in  Maryland. 
Seated  in  a  good,  serviceable  wagon,  our 
party  of  three  left  Baltimore  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  brisk  trot  of  two  hours  and 
a  half  over  roads  for  the  most  part  in  ex- 
cellent condition  brought  us  to  the  duddng- 


iboui  it.  The  "night  reflector"  ia  quite 
as  bad.  It  consists  of  a  large  reflector  be- 
hind a  common  naphtha  lamp  and  mounted 
upon  the  bow  of  a  boat  The  latter  is 
rowed  out  into  die  stream  where  the  ducks 
are  "  bedded  "  for  the  night,  and  the  birds, 
&sdnated  by  the  light,  swim  to  it  from 
every  side  and  bob  against  the  boat  in 
hdpless  confusion.  The  number  of  birds 
secured  depends  only  on  the  caliber  of  the 
gun.  From  twenty  to  thirty  ducks  to  each 
shot  &red  is  a  common  experience.  The 
banter  who  uses  one  of  these  reflectors  may 
succeed  in  getting  into  half  a  dozen  "  beds  " 
in  a  night  Another  thing  he  sometimes 
succeeds  in  is  getting  a  charge  of  shot  in 
his  body  from  some  indignant  sportsman 
on  shore.  If  a  rifle  is  handy  and  any  one 
chances  to  be  up  and  about  at  the  hour,  no 


shore  on  Bush  River.  The  last  mile  or  so 
was  through  the  "  woods  "  over  a  compara- 
tively new  road  with  water  on  each  side  of 
it,  the  surrounding  ground  being  evidendy  in 
a  marshy  condition.  The  undergrowth  was 
very  thick  and  young,  as  if  it  were  taking 
the  place  of  a  forest  recendy  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  were,  however,  plenty  of  tall 
gum-trees,  chestnuts  and  pines,  and  it  was, 
as  B.  enthusiastically  described  it,  while 
pointing  to  the  track  of  an  animal  in  the 
road,  a  splendid  spot  for  'coons  and  'pos- 
sums. We  drew  out  shortly  into  a  clearing, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  house  and 
some  out-buildings,  the  only  habitation  in 
sight  or  within  a  considerable  distance. 
The  barking  of  innumerable  dogs  welcomed 
our  approach,  and,  as  we  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  door,  the  river,  about  four  hundred 
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yards  in  width,  came  into  view  just  in  the 
rear.     It  was  evidently  the  establishment 

of  a  plain,  comfortable  farmer,  whose  guard- 
ianship of  the  ducking  and  fishing  doubtless 
greatly  diminished  the  annual  rental  to  the 
owner.  Our  "  traps  "  were  soon  inside  and 
the  horses  stabled.  We  had  one  large 
room  containing  six  small  and  well-kept 
beds,  and  at  one  end  a  capacious  fire-piace, 
on  which  a  great  pile  of  hickory  logs  was 
burning  and  diffusing  a  genial  glow  and 
the  not  disagreeable  odor  of  a  wood  fire. 
On  the  ceiling  were  fishing-rods,  nets,  and 
tackle  of  every  description ;  while  around 
the  walls  were  gun-racks,  clothing,  and  hunt- 
ing paraphernalia  in  profusion.  At  seven 
o'clock  a  substantial  and  well-cooked  din- 
ner or  supper  was  served  in  the  adjoining 
kitchen,  to  which  our  farmer  sat  down  with 
us.  The  conversation  related  chiefly  to 
some  recent  incidents  of  'coon -hunting,  and 
a  discussion  as  to  the  protiable  direction  of 
the  wind  in  the  morning.  Apprehensions 
of  a  north-west  wind  were  expressed,  but 
the  general  idea  was  that  it  would  blow  up 
from  the  soutli-west  with  snow  or  rain, 


the  kitchen.  A  hasty  dowse  of  water  with 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  ice  on  its  surface, 
and  a  liberal  "  nip  "  of  whisky, — the  latter 
insisted  upon  for  sanitary  reasons  of  obscure 
origin  but  evidently  great  weight, — and  we 
sat  down.  Either  there  was  something  in 
the  air  or  the  spirits  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  but  at  any  rate  the  heavy  supper  of  the 
previous  evening  seemed  entirely  forgotten 
and  the  quantity  of  breakfast  consumed  was 
amazing.  We  were  out  in  the  sharp,  frosty 
air  and  bright  moonlight  at  a  quarter  to 
four  o'clock,  excellently  fortified  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  day  and  the  rigor  of  the 
weather. 

It  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the  house  to 
the  water,  and  we  had  a  row  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  "  blind."  We  got  into  a  good, 
steady,  flat -bottomed  boat,  in  which  two 
dogs,  whom  no  one  had  called,  took  their 
places  in  perfunctory  and  solemn  fashion, 
and  we  shoved  off,  while  about  a  dozen 
hounds  and  yard-dogs  howled  a  muffled 
and  anxious  adieu  from  the  bank.  The 
moon  hung  low  near  the  tree-tops,  the 
river  was  dark  and  its  outlines  black  and 


which  case  the  ducks  would  be  plentiful. 
After  half  an  hour  spent  in  selecting  guns, 
fiUing  cartridge-belts  and  satchels,  and  in 
Other  oreparations,  we  turned  in  at  nine 
o'clock,  and,  although  the  hour  was  some- 
what unusual  to  me,  I  slept  soundly.  At 
three  o'clock  our  farmer  came  in  and 
called  us  and  lit  the  lamp.  Breakfast — 
bee&teak,  rashers  of  bacon,  eggs  and  coffee 
^was  already  sputtering  and  crackling  in 


mysterious.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  ice  had  formed,  and  as  we  crashed 
steadily  through  it,  odd  and  fantastic  echoes 
came  from  the  gloomy  and  silent  shores. 
As  we  reached  the  broader  water  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  the  ice  disappeared, 
but  the  surface  was  calm  and  nowhere 
gave  back  a  reflection  of  the  moon.  M. 
was  in  the  bow  and  I  in  the  stem,  our  host, 
B.,  rowing  in   the  middle.     Suddenly   he 
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stopped,  seized  his  gun  and  loaded  it  M. 
did  the  same;  I  was  too  mystified  to  under- 
stacd  the  proceeding  and  was  content  to 
wmder  and  look  on,  peering  around  in  the 


The  ducks,  on  rising,  had  wheeled  around, 
making  a  semicircle  of  Half  a  mile,  and,  as 
ray  friends'  experience  led  them  to  expect, 
had  come  direcdy  down  the  river.     There 


gloom  to  find  the  occasion  and  seeing 
nothing  but  the  impenetrable  shadows  and 
the  undefined  depths  of  the  dark  shore. 

"  Hist  I  "  said  B.  "  There  is  where  they 
ate,"  and  taking  his  gun  between  his  knees 
he  pulled  a  few  strong,  quiet  strokes  again. 
In  a  moment  there  was  a  most  astonishing 
and  startling  noise,  and  I  saw,  about  five 
hundred  yards  to  the  right,  a  long  line  of 
bright  silver,  break  upon  the  water.  Thou- 
sands of  ducks  thai  had  made  a  great "  bed  " 
in  the  creek  during  the  night  had  been 
aartledand  were  taking  wing  simultaneously, 
ind  the  noise  made  by  their  splashing  as 
they  rose  was  tremendous.  Presently,  as 
the  last  duck  lifted  into  the  air,  it  ceased 
and  all  was  as  silent  as  before.  Not  a 
duck  could  be  seen,  but  my  two  friends 
had  their  guns  cocked  and  were  apparently 
listening  intently.  In  a  minute  I  heard  a 
curious  whistling  sound.  It  grew  louder 
and  seemed  to  approach,  but  I  could  see 
nothing  whatever.  As  I  looked,  both  my 
companions  brought  up  their  guns  and  fired 
both  barrels  almost  simultaneously  overhead, 

"  Hush  ! "  said  B.  "  Listen  carefully. 
Harii  one !     Mark  two  I     Mark  three  \  " 

I  beard  the  splashes,  and  as  the  birds 
falling  broke  the  water  it  faintly  caught  up 
the  moonlight  and  we  could  see  three  ducks 
struggling  not  one  hundred  yards  off;  at 
the  same  moment  both  dogs,  without  an 
order  iroia  any  one,  disappeared  overboard. 

"  How  did  you  know  where  to  fire  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  it  yet,"  replied  B. 
"  When  you  are  you'll  see  ducks  easily 
enough  on  the  darkest  night" 


were  thousands  of  them  in  the  air  and  the 

whistling  sound  was  made  by  their  wings. 
In  the  meantime  both  dogs  came  up  to  the 
side  to  be  taken  in.  Each  had  a  red-head 
in  his  mouth;  the  third  bird  having  died, 
could  not  be  detected  in  the  darkness  and 
was  abandoned. 

A  further  pull  of  some  ten  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  blind,  inside  of  which  we  found 
Joe,  the  darkey  who  had  put  out  the  decoys 
during  the  night.  He  was  fast  asleep  in  the 
straw,  though  the  thermometer  was  below 
fi^eezing-point.  He  took  our  boat  and  rowed 
it  away  out  of  sight  around  the  nearest  point, 
and  then  returning,  lay  down  by  the  dogs 
and  went  asleep  again.  We  seated  our- 
selves to  wait  for  day-break  and  ducks,  and 
I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
not  cold.  My  companions  spoke  in  hushed 
ecstasy  tif  the  south-west  wind  that  blew 
up  the  river  as  the  moon  went  down.  It 
struck  me  as  the  coldest  wind  I  had  ever 
known,  and  I  drew  my  hands  up  my  sleeves 
and  made  a  manfiil  effort  to  keep  my  teeth 
from  chattering,  A  gray  light  stole  across 
the  eastern  sky  and  I  began  to  see  the 
canards  riding  at  anchor  in  front  of  our 
blind.  I  was  undeniably  cold,  and  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  confessing  to 
myself  that  I  felt  miserable.  Besides,  my 
companions  had  been  whispering  dismal 
experiences  of  whole  days  in  blinds  without 
a  solitary  shot,  and  I  began  Co  despise  the 
whole  business.  The  blind  became  a  dry 
goods  box  in  a  bush,  and  the  decoys  an 
unblushing  and  unworthy  device,  and  I 
could  have  readily  proclaimed  the  whole 
thing  unsportsmanlike  and  disgr      "  •    •    ' 
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the  cold  water.  Presently 
weheardashrilly  feeble  whistle, precisely  such 
as  the  young  puddle-duck  of  the  bam-yard 
makes  in  his  earliest  vocal  efforts.  "  Bald- 
pates!"  said  B.,  and  overhead,  far  out  of  reach, 
we  saw  four  ducks.  "There'll  belotsofthem 
now,"  said  B.  "They  are  coming  up  the 
river  before  the  wind.  H'sh!  mark,  mark, 
now,  quiet  everybody!"  Right  out  of  the 
blue  smoke,  coming  directly  toward  our 
blind,  came  not  less  than  two  hundred  black- 
heads. On  they  came,  straight  toward  the 
decoys.  Withm  a  hundred  yards  of  our 
noses,  the  leader  swerved  and  out  they  all 
went,  not  one  coming  within  gunshot.  Be- 
fore I  could  give  way  to  my  disappointment, 
B.  gave  his  warning  again,  "Mark!  mark 
a  bunch  of  canvas-backs!"  and  from  the 
same  direction,  flying  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  water,  came  some  twenty  ducks. 
They  saw  the  decoy  flock,  turned  in,  and 
in  a  moment  more  were  hovering  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  wooden  heads.  All  three 
stood  up,  and  as  the  ducks  hung  fluttering, 
six  barrels  were  poured  into  them,  and  one. 


of  good  shootmg  be  gets,  and  then  we  have 
to  take  him  up  here  in  the  woods  and  tie 
him  to  a  tree  till  he  calms  down,  and  is  fit 
to  be  allowed  back  in  the  blind."  I  did  not 
think  I  was  so  excited,  but  I  soothed 
myself.  But  by  this  time  it  was  almost 
sunrise,  and  we  could  see  ducks  coming  up 
the  river  in  countless  numbers.  Presently 
a  large  flock  left  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  swept  out  about  half  a  mile  below  into 
a  broad  bay.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  "  bed "  there,  but  they  turned  and 
headed  for  the  blind.  We  crouched  low, 
and  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  they  should 
swerve  out  into  the  stream  again.  On  they 
came  like  a  whirlwind,  and  were  fluttering 
and  splashing  on  the  decoys  as  we  rose  and 
fired  six  barrels  into  the  thickest  part  of 
them.  Not  less  than  twenty  canvas-backs 
and  red-heads  fell,  and,  as  some,  only  dis- 
abled, tried  to  swim  away,  a  few  more  shots 
made  sure  of  them. 

"  Mark,  gemmen,  mark  I "  said  Joe,  hold- 
ing down  the  dogs,  and  "whir"  came  a 
flock   of  bald-pates    right   over    us,  from 
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behind.  B.,  who  shoots  from  his  lefr 
shoulder,  had  his  gun  up  in  an  instant  and 
fired  both  barrels  directly  over  his  head, 
and  two  large,  heavy  birds  fell  wounded  out- 
side the  line  of  the  decoys.  Neither  M. 
nor  myself  had  been  quick  enough.  "  Now, 
Joe,"  said  B.,  "out  with  you;  quick!" 
Joe  let  go  the  dogs  and  dived  under  the 
blind  and  in  a  moment  more  was  paddling 
out  and  picking  up  duck  after  duck  with  his 
litde  canoe.  Here  came  in  the  ofUce  of  the 
do^  whose  wondeiAU  instinct  and  training 
and  perfect  experience  constitute  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  examples  of  animal  intelli- 
gence that  one  may  see.  They  were  not,  in 
appearance,  dogs  that    would  attract    any 


dog  each  time  waiting  patiently  for  the 
duck's  re-appearance,  and  each  time  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  Finally,  with  a 
sudden  dash  and  a  partial  dive,  each  dog 
seized  her  duck,  and  turning,  swam  to  shore 
with  it.  They  would  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  ducks  that  Joe  could  secure, 
but  selected  those  that  required  their  par- 
ticular attention,  swimming  after  each  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When  a 
shot  is  fired  and  a  duck  falls,  a  dog  trained 
as  these  were  will,  unless  forbidden,  leave 
the  blind  immediately  and  secure  the  bird. 
If  no  duck  falls  he  lies  down  again,  in- 
variably using  his  own  jud^ent  as  to 
the  result  of  the  shot     He  wdl  never  stir 


special  attention.  They  belonged  to  the 
breed  known  as  Chesapeake  duck-d(^,  and 
they  certainly  showed  that  retrieving  ducks 
was  their  vocation.  They  went  out  straight 
through  some  thirty  birds,  in  and  around  the 
decoys,  toward  the  two  bald-pates,  which, 
only  slightly  disabled, were  swinmiing  rapidly 
away.  Each  dog  selected  his  bird,  and 
went  for  it  steadily.  As  the  dog  drew  near, 
down  went  the  duck.  The  dog  stopped, 
and,  as  it  were,  stood  up  in  the  water  turn- 
ing slowly  round  in  a  circle  looking  for  the 
duck  to  re-appear.  The  moment  it  came 
up  he  went  for  it  again.  This  time  he  got 
nearer.    The  same  thing  was  repeated,  the 


without  express  orders  if  he  thinks  the 
shot  has  been  ineffectual.  The  breed  is 
peculiar  to  these  waters.  It  is  a  short- 
haired  water-spaniel,  drawn  from  imported 
stock,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cold 
water,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  y^is 
and  is  gready  prized  by  the  sportsmen  of 
Maryland. 

By  nine  o'clock  we  had  ninety-six  fine 
ducks  in  our  blind,  and  a  very  handsome 
and  imposing- loo  king  lot  of  game,  indeed, 
they  made.  After  that  hour  the  ducks 
ceased  "  trading,"  as  flying  from  one  point 
to  another  is  termed,  and  began  to  form 
great  beds  of  countless  thousands^opt  in  th^ 


s,Qpt  in  the 
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open  water.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  middle  of  the  stream  and  the  broad 
water  of  the  river  below  were  covered  with 
them.  There  were  literally  acres  of  ducks 
of  all  kinds,  but  "  trading  "  was  at  an  end, 
and  shooting,  except  of  an  occasional  single 
or  stray  duck,  was  temporarily  suspended. 

"  Well,"  said  B.,  "  I  suppose,  now,  you'd 
like  to  see  some  duck-tolling?" 

"  I'd  like  to  be  told,"  I  replied,  •'  what 
tolling  is." 

B,  declined  to  explain,  and  said  the  only 
way  to  find  out  was  to  see  it  for  oneself.  It 
was  determined  to  go  over  to  Cold  Spring, 
and  as  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  across  one  of 
these  peninsulas  will  take  one  from  one 
estuary  to  another,  we  shouldered  our  guns 
and  were  soon  in  sight  of  it.  It  was  just 
such  another  sheet  of  water  as  we  had  left, 
with  woods  growing  thickly  down  to  a  sandy 
shore.  We  walked  leisurely  over,  and  Joe, 
having  gone  to  his  cabin  for  a  young  spaniel 
in  his  keeping,  overtook  us.  Cold  Spring 
was  full  of  ducks,  but  they  were  all  "  bed- 
ded "  far  out  from  the  shore.  We  made  for 
a  sheltered  cove,  and  were  shortly  crawling 
on  our  hands  and  knees  through  the  calamus 
and  dry,  yellow-tufted  marsh  grass,  which 
made  a  good  cover  almost  to  the  water's- 


edge.  Joe  left  the  dogs  with  us,  and,  going 
back  into  the  woods,  presently  returned  with 
his  hat  full  of  chips  from  the  stump  of  a  tree 
that  had  been  felled.  The  ducks  were  swim- 
ming slowly  up  before  the  wind,  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  a  large  body  of  them 
might  pass  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
where  we  were.  The  two  dogs,  "  Rollo " 
and  "  Jim,"  lay  down  close  behind  us,  and 
Joe,  lying  flat  behind  a  thick  tuft  a  few 
yards  to  our  right,  and  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  water's  edge,  had  his  hat  full  of  chips 
and  held  the  young  spaniel  beside  him.  All 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  watched  the 
ducks.  After  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  patient  waiting,  we  saw  a  large  body 
of  ducks  gradually  drifting  in  toward  our 
cove.  They  were  between  three  and  four 
hundred  yards  away,  when  B.  said  ; 

"  Try  them  now,  Joe !  Now,  boys,  be 
ready,  and  don't  move  a  muscle  until  I  say 
fire ! " 

Then  Joe  commenced  tolling  the  ducks. 
He  threw  a  chip  into  the  water,  and  let  his 
dog  go.  The  spaniel  skipped  eagerly  in 
with  unbounded  manifestations  of  delight. 
I  thought  it  for  a  moment  a  great  piece  of 
carelessness  on  Joe's  part.  But  m  went 
another  chip  just  at  the  shallow  edge,  and 
the  spaniel  entered  into  the  fun  with  the 
greatest  zest  imaginable.  Joe  kept  on 
throwing  his  chips,  first  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  and  the  more  he  threw,  the  more 
gayly  the  dog  played.  For  twenty  minutes 
I  watched  this  mysterious  and  seemingly 
purposeless  performance,  but  presently,  look- 
ing toward  the  ducks,  I  noticed  that  a  few 
coots  had  left  the  main  body  and  bad  headed 
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K)ward  the  dog.  Even  at  that  distance,  I 
could  see  that  they  were  attracted  by  his 
aciioQS.  They  were  soon  followed  by  other 
coots,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  a  few  large 
ducks  came  out  from  the  bed  and  joined 
ihem.  Others  followed  these,  and  then 
there  were  successive  defections  of  rapidly 
JDcreasing    numbers.     Several  ducks  stood 


movement  The  more  wildly  he  played,  the 
more  erratic  grew  the  actions  of  the  ducks. 
They  deployed  from  right  to  left,  retreated 
and  advanced,  whirled  in  companies,  and 
crossed  and  recrossed  one  another.  Strag- 
glers hurried  up  from  the  rear,  and  bunches 
from  the  main  bed  came  fluttering  and 
pushing  through  to  the  front  to  see  what  it 


np  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  their  wings, 
sustained  themselves  a  moment,  and,  sitting 
down,  swam  rapidly  around  in  involved 
circles,  betraying  the  greatest  excitement. 
And  still  the  dog  played,  and  played,  and 
gamboled  in  graceful  fashion  after  Joe's 
chips.  By  this  time  the  ducks  were  not 
over  two  hundred  yards  away,  and,  taking 
heart  of  their  numbers,  were  approaching 
rapidly,  showing  in  all  their  actions  the 
liveliest  curiosity.  It  was  an  astonishing 
and  most  interesting  spectacle  to  see  them 
marshaling  about,  to  see  long  lines  stand  up 
out  of  the  water,  to  note  their  fatuous 
excitement  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
dog  kept  to  his  deceitful  antics,  never  break- 
ing the  spetl  by  a  fatal  bark  or  a  disturbing 


was  all  about.  By  this  time  the  nearest 
skirmishers  were  not  a  hundred  yards  tM, 
and  as  Joe  threw  the  chips  to  right  or  left 
and  the  "dog  wheeled  after  them,  so  would 
the  ducks  immediately  wheel  from  side  to 
side.  On  they  came  until  some  were  about 
thirty  yards  away.  These  held  back,  while 
the  ungovernable  curiosity  of  those  behind 
made  them  push  forward  until  the  dog  had 
a  closely  packed  audience  of  over  a  thousand 
ducks  gathered  in  front  of  him. 

"  Fire  ! "  said  B.,  and  the  spectacle  ended 
in  havoc  and  slaughter.  We  gave  them  the 
first  barrel  sitting,  and,  as  they  rose,  the 
second.  We  got  thirty-nine  canvas-backs 
and  red-heads,  and  some  half  dozen  coots. 

Another  way  of  "  tolling  "  ducks,  said  to  , 
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be  very  effectual,  is  with  a  gorgeous  yellow- 
and-red  bandana  handkerchief,  waved  above 
the  grass  and  rushes  on  a  stick.  Ducks 
will  walk  right  up  on  shore  to  examine  it 
and  pay  the  penalty  of  their  curiosi^.  The 
canvas-back  has  the  bumpof  inquisitiveness 


more    largely   developed    than  any  other 
wild  variety. 

Upon  the  table,  the  canvas-back  makes  a 
royal  dish,  though  few  can  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  red-head  when  both  are  in 
season.  Only  those  very  familiar  with  the 
birds  can  tell  which  is  which  when  alive, 
and,  when  served,  it  becomes  almost  an 
impossibility.  The  celery  flavor  is  more 
marked  in  the  canvas-back  in  the  best  of 
the  season.  It  is  seldom  served  precisely 
as  it  should  be  anywhere  out  of  Maryland. 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  five 
minutes  too  long,  it  is  unfit  for  the  table. 
A  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  carving. 
A  good  quick  oven  will  cook  a  full-sized 
duck  in  twenty-two  minutes.  It  should 
never  remain  in  over  twenty-five.  After  a 
duck  is  picked  and  drawn,  it  should  be 
simply  wiped  dry.  Water  should  never 
touch  it,  and  it  should  be  fairly  seasoned 
before  going  to  the  fire.  When  done,  the 
birds  should  be  placed  in  pairs  in  hot,  dry 
dishes.  There  is  no  need  to  prepare  a 
gravy ;  immediately  they  are  cut,  they  will 
fill  die  dish  with  the  richest  gravy  that  ever 
was  tasted.  One  canvas-back  to  each 
"  cover"  is  considered  a  fair  allowance  at  a 
Maryland  table,  but  when  the  bird  is  only 
an  incident  of  the  dinner  or  supper,  of  course 
half  a  bird  is  sufficient  for  each  peison. 
Slicing  the  bird  is  unheard  of  The  two- 
pronged  fork  is  inserted  diagonally  astride 
the  breast-bone,  and  the  knife  lays  half  of 
the  bird  on  each  side,  leaving  the  "  carcass  " 
on  the  fork  between.  The  triangle  of  meat 
an  inch  thick  comprised  between  the  leg  and 
the  wing,  with  its  apex  at  the  back  and  its 
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base  at  the  breast,  is  considered  the  most 
delicious  morsel  of  meat  that  exists.  The 
canvas-back  in  Maryland  is  served  with 
large  hominy  fried  in  cakes,  celery,  and  a 
diy  champagne,  or  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
lliat  is  Burgundy. 

Terrapin,  in  the  order  of  dishes,  precedes 
the  duck  at  the  table.     In  Baltimore  it  is  a 
great  lenten  dish,  devout  and  wealthy  Catho- 
lics finding  that  it  greatly  facilitates  the  ob- 
servance of  the  "  regulations."     It 
is  singular  that  it  should  appear  to 
be  exempt  firam  the  church  prohibi- 
tion, for  when  on  the  table  it  would 
be  hard  to  define  it  as  anything 
but  very  positive  meat     It  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  much  meat  as  a 
broiled  lee  of  a  ho%.    Terrapins 
are  worth  from  $35  to  $36  a  dozen 
during  the  season.     A  dozen  ter- 
rapins consist  of  twelve  "  diamond- 
backs,"  no  one  of  which  measures 
less  than  seven  inches  in  length  on 
the  under  shell.     A  seven-inch  ter- 
rapin is  called  a  "  count  terrapin," 
and  anything  smaller  is  not  count- 
ed.     The  largest  known  do   not 
exceed  ten  inches  in  length  and 
eight  pounds  in  weight;  and  such 
are  extiemely  rare.  The  seven-inch 
terrapin  averages  four  pounds  in 
weight.      "  Sliders,"  the  common 
river  turtles  of  almost  aU  the  rivers 
of  the  region,  grow  to  a  much 
larger  size.     They  sell  at  from  $6 
to  $9  a  dozen,  and  are  largely  used 
by   hotels  and  restaurants,  where 
they  are  retailed  at  $1  and  $1.25  a  dish  as 
genuine  diamond-back  terrapin,    It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  a  genuine  dish  of  terrapin 
at  a  pubUc  house.     The  one  or  two  people 
controlling  the   trade  say  they  sell  almost 
exclusively  for  private  tables. 

Terrapin  are  caught  all  the  way  from  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston  to  thePatapsco  River 
at  Baltimore,  but  the  genuine  diamond-back 
belongs  only  to  the  upper  Chesapeake  and  its 
tributaries.  The  majority  of  the  sliders  are 
brought  to  Baltimore  from  the  James  River. 
The  terrapin-catchers  make  from  $5  to  $50 
per  week,  and  they  find  the  reptile,  or  "  bird" 
as  the  bon  vhani  calls  it,  by  probing  the  mud 
in  the  shallows  with  sticks.  The  terrapin  is 
dormant,  and  when  found  is  easily  secured. 
A  four-pound  terrapin  taken  about  Septem- 
ber i5lh,  will  exist  prosperously  in  a  dark, 
cool  place,  without  food  or  drink,  until  April 
ijtb,  and  (the  dealers  say)  will  gain  two 
ounces  in  weight.    Afler  that  time  it  gets 


lively  and  active,  and  will  uke  hold  of  a 
finger  with  great  efiiision  and  efFecriveness. 

The  male  terrapin  is  known  as  a  "  bull,"  and 
the  female  as  a  '■  cow."  The  latter  is  much 
more  highly  prized  and  generally  contains 
about  thirty  eggs.  No  dish  of  terrapin  is 
thought  complete  without  being  garnished 
with  these.  It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to 
state  that  the  sinftil  restaurateur  and  hotel 
man  betakes  him  to  the  egg  of  the  pigeon. 


wherewith  to  set  off  his  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  a  noble  reptile. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  largest  dealer  in 
Baltimore  had  hard  work  lo  dispose  of  the 
terrapin  he  received  at  $6  a  dozen.  The 
product,  he  tells  me,  is  about  the  same,  year 
in  and  year  out.  He  sells  as  many  now  as 
he  did  then.  But  old  people  on  the  eastern 
peninsula  bring  to  mind  the  time  when  of 
a  warm  day  the  terrapins  basking  in  shoals 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  were  caught  in 
seines  and  fed  to  the  pigs.  That  day,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  past,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
valuable  article  of  food  is  not  gradually 
becoming  extinct.  The  negroes  who  make 
a  business  of  sending  them  to  market  com- 
plain of  their  increasing  rarity,  and  nothing 
but  the  high  price  has  stimulated  them  to 
keep  up  the  supply. 

The  negroes  are  credited  with  having 
been  the  first  to  bring  the  virtues  of  the 
terrapin  to  notice.     They  cooked,  and  still 
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cook  it  by  placing  it  alive  among  the  hot  a  box  or  two  addressed  to  the  New  York 
coals  or  in  an  oven.  When  it  is  sufficiently  !  restaurant.  With  all  due  respect  for  a  New 
cooked  the  under  shell  is  easily  removed  i  York  cuisine^  neither  the  terrapin  nor  the 
with  a  knife,  and  the  contents  are  then  eaten  '  canvas-back  is  ever  the  same  when  eaten 
from  the  inverted  upper  shell,  nothing  being  I  away  from,  so  to  speak,  its  native  heath. 


removed  but  the  gall  sac.  There  are  many, 
particularly  epicures  of  long  experience  with 
the  terrapin,  who  maintain  that  this  is  the 
true  way  to  cook  it  One  noted  for  his 
knowledge  of  Maryland  dishes,  invariably 
cooks  his  terrapin  as  follows:  He  places 
a  "count,"  alive,  on  its  back  in  an  old- 
fashioned  ten-plate  stove,  roasts  it  until 
the  under  shell  is  easily  detached,  removes 
the  gall,  adds  a  little  butter,  salt  and  a 
glass  of  good  sherry  or  madeira,  and  then 
eats  it  with  a  sense  as  of  a  Mussulman  dis- 
counting the  delights  of  the  seventh  heaven. 
He  has  never  met  Mr.  Bergh. 

Baltimore  consumes  most  of  the  terrapins 
caught  Large  numbers  are  shipped  to 
New  York.  Delmonico  is  a  good  customer 
of  the  Baltimore  market,  and  Scoggins's 
game  and  terrapin  d£p6t  is  seldom  without 


There  is  an  indefinable  halo  of  originality 
about  Maryland  cookery,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  process  just  delicately  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  terrapin,  that  obtains  no- 
where else.  A  Maryland  dinner  is  simplicity 
itself,  but  it  would  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
"best  men  "  of  a  New  York  club. 

Washington  eats  more  fish  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  but  Baltimore  probably  eats 
more  good  things  generally.  Tliere  is  a  sort 
of  refined  barbarism  about  such  a  menu  as 
that  of  a  plain  winter  dinner  in  Maryland 
that  would  doubtless  vex  Mr.  Felix  Deli^e, 
and  his  confreres  of  that  august  fraternity, 
the  cordons  bleus  of  New  York,  Here  it  is, 
without  any  of  the  "illusions"  in  which  a 
French  artist  would  so  like  to  enshroud  it: 
'*  Four  small  oysters  itoxa.  Lynhaven    Bay 
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(once  opened  ibey  would  never  again  be  I  and  plain  celery."  If  this  shall  have  been 
inclosed  in  the  self-same  shell) ;  terrapin  attended  by  adventitious  circumstances  it 
h  la  Marj-land  ;  canvas-back  ducks;  a  small  will  put  the  artificialities  of  refined  cook- 
salad  of  crab  and  lettuce.  Vegetables : —  |  ery  of  the  exalted  order  entirely  to  the 
baked  Irish  potatoes;  fried  hominy  cakes,  ,  blush. 
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It  was  on  a  cold,  rainy  rooming  in  Feb- 
niary  that  we  left  Savannah  on  the  steamer 
for  Nassau.  We  steamed  through  the  yel- 
low wateis  of  the  Savannah  River  and  over 


the  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  soon  were  fairly 
out  at  sea,  where  the  long,  even  swells  took 
our  vessel  gently  in  their  arms  and  rolled 
her  slowly  from  side  to  side  as  if  they  were 
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trying  to  put  her  to  sleep.  Those  of  the 
passengers  who  remained  on  deck  wore 
overcoats  or  other  wraps,  and  did  not  find 
it  very  convenient  to  do  much  promenading. 
However,  the  light  of  hope  was  burning  in 
every  eye,  and  by  sunrise  next  morning  we 
found  ourselves  off  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
with  the  rolling  swell  changed  to  short,  chop- 
ping waves,  which  suited  some  persons  bet- 
ter and  other  persons  not  so  weU. 


stronger.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
sailed  into  early  June,  or  the  latter  part  of 
May.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the  air  was 
mild,  the  skies  were  lovely.  Everybody 
was  on  deck. 

Off  came  ourovercoats.  It  was  no  longer 
winter! 

These  ever-summer  seas  were  lovely.  Out 
of  the  waves  rose  the  flying-fish,  skimming 
in  Socks  through  the  air,  and  dropping  down 
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We  sailed  over  the  bar  and  anchored 
in  front  of  the  town.  The  disposition  to  get 
off  for  an  hour  or  two  was  very  strong, 
but  our  captain  gave  us  no  time  for  landing. 
He  took  on  the  passengers  who  stood  clus- 
tered on  the  wharf,  hoisted  anchor  and  was 
over  the  bar  again  before  the  tide  fell. 

We  kept  on  down  the  Florida  coast  unril 
the  next  morning,  when  we  turned  eastward 
into  the  Gulf  Stream.  And  now  the  hope 
on  every  countenance  grew  brighter  and 


again  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  believe 
they  were  birds ;  the  porpoises  leaped  and 

darted  by  the  vessel's  side,  and  every  now 
and  then  we  passed  a  nautilus,  cruising  along 
in  his  six-inch  shell,  with  his  transparent  sail 
wide- spread  and  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

Early  in  the  afiemoon  of  this  delightful 
day  we  descried,  far  in  the  distance,  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  and  were  told  that  this  was 
land — a  part  of  the  Great  Bahama  Island ; 
and  as  we  drew  neater  and  nearer,i  p(e  saw 
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a  litde  tuft  in  the  air  and  a  little  thread 
beoeath  it,  connecting  it  with  the  land  ;  and 
the  tuft  and  the  thread  were  a  cocoa-nut 
tree! 

We  were  journeying  to  find  a  pleasant 
winter  climate,— one  ihai  could  be  depended 
upon.  We  knew  of  very  commendable  semi- 
tropical  resorts — Florida  for  instance;  but 
among  the  northern  visitors  to  Florida  that 
year  had  been  frost  and  ice.  We  could  get 
all  we  needed  of  such  things  at  home,  and 
so  we  had  agreed  to  postpone,  until  later  in 
the  season,  our  trip  to  the  state  of  flowers 
and  aQigatois,  and  in  our  search  for  the 
happy  land  we  longed  for,  to  do  as  Columbus 
did,  and  begin  at  the  beginning.  First  to  the 
Bahamas  came  he,  and  thither  would  we 
go  too.  These  islands  might  be  called  the 
first  chapter  of  America;  we  would  turn  back 
and  see  how  our  continent  opened  to  the 
eyes  of  the  venturesome  Genoese. 

And  here  we  were.  True,  that  distant 
island  was  not  San  Salvador,  but  it  was  all 
in  the  femily. 

Through  the  whole  afternoon  we  cruised 
down  the  shores  of  the  Great  Bahama,  and 
then  left  it  and  went  southward  toward  New 
Providence.  Early  in  the  morning,  from 
my  open  port,  I  heard  voices  coming  Irom 
the  water,  and  the  thumping  of  oars.  I 
hastily  looked  out,  and  there  was  Nassau. 
We  were  almost  at  the  wharC  A  long  boat, 
fiill  of  negroes,  was  carrying  a  line  to  the 

I  hurried  on  deck  and  looking  over  the  rail 
saw  to  my  astonishment  that  we  were  float- 
ing in  water  not  more  than  a  foot  deep  1  This 
great  ship,  with  her  engines,  her  cargo,  her 
crew  and  passengeis,  was  slowly  moving  along 


in  water  not  up  to  your  knees  1  The  boRom 
was  clearly  visible^-every  stone  on  it  could 
be  seen  as  you  see  stones  at  the  bottom  of 
a  little  brook.     I  could  not  understand  it. 

"  How  deep  is  this  water  ?  "  I  asked  of  a 
sailor. 

"  About  three  fathom,"  he  answered. 

I  had  heard,  but  had  not  remembered, 
tfiat  the  waters  around  Nassau,  especially 
when  you  looked  down  upon  them  from  a 
height,  were  almost  transparent,  but  the 
explanation  did  not  make  the  sight  any  less 
wonderfiU.  As  to  the  color  of  the  water,  I 
had  heard  nothing  about  that  This  water 
was  of  an  apple-green  or  pea-green  tint, — as 
charming  as  the  first  foliage  of  spring. 

The  towoT— a  very  white  town — stretched 
before  us  for  a  mile  or  two  along  its  water- 
front, and  seemed  to  be  a  busy  place,  for 
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there  were  many  vessels,  large  and  small  I  land  called  Hog  Island.  In  spite  of  its 
(principally  the  latter),  moored  at  the  pieis;  name  this  island  is  a  very  ornamental  and 
there  were  store-houses  on  the  street  by  the  |  useful  one,  for  it  acts  as  a  breakwater,  and 


water;  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  on  the 
wharf;  there  were  one-horse  barouches, 
driven  by  negroes  wearing  red  vests  and 
dreadfully  battered  high  silk  hats,  and  alto- 
gether the  scene  was  lively  and  promising. 

The  town  was  larger  than  I  had  expected 
to  see  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  good-sized 
place,  for  nearly  all  of  the  people  of  the 
island  of  New  Providence  live  there,  and 
they  number  some  eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
sand. Columbus  named  this  island  Fer- 
nandina,  which  was  a  good  name, — but  the 
poor  man  never  had  much  luck  in  christen- 
ing the  lands  he  discovered. 

The  town  is  certainly  very  well  placed — 
all  the  passengers  agreed  to  that.     It  hes  on 

the  northern  edge  of  Fema of  New 

Providence,  and  in  front  of  it,  less  than  a 
mQe  away,  stretches  a  long,  nanow  piece  of 


in  a  picturesque  way,  helps  to  inclose  an 
admirable  harbor  for  Nassau. 

There  is  no  lack  of  islands  and  islets  in 
what  might  be  called  the  Bahamian  Arch- 
ipelago, which  stretches  some  six  hundred 
miles  from  San  Domingo  nearly  to  Florida. 
The  collection  comprises,  according  to 
official  count,  twenty-nine  islands,  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  cays,  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  rocks, — 
assorted  sizes. 

New  Providence  is  the  most  important 
member  of  this  collection,  but  like  many 
other  most  important  things,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  biggest,  being  only  twenty-one 
miles  long  and  seven  broad,  while  the  Great 
Bahama,  Abaco,  Eleulhera,  Andros,  and 
some  of  the  other  islands,  are  very  many 
times  larger,  some  of  them  being  a  hundred 
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mQes  long.  But  New  Providence  has  the 
brains,  the  other  islands  have  merely  size. 
The  health-officer  came  on  board,  and  we 
irere  soon  free  to  go  ashore.  We  found  that, 
like  ourselves,  nearly  all  our  fellow -passen- 
gers were  ^oing  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel. 
We  speedily  secured  one  of  the  one-horse 
barouches ;  the  red-vested  driver  pulled  his 
silk  hat  a  litde  tighter  on  his  head,  cracked 
his  whip  and  away  we  went.  As  we  rode 
through  the  town  we  noticed  that  the  streets 
were  very  hard  and  smooth,  and  white  and 
narrow,  and  that  there  was  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  wall  in  every  direction;  and  in 
about  two  minutes  we  noticed  that  we  were 
at  the  hotel. 

The  hotel  made  quite  an  impression  upon 
us,  even  before  we  entered  it.  It  stands  high, 
spreads  wide,  and  looks  large,  and  cool,  and 
sdid.  It  is  a  hotel  of  which  Her  Majesty 
need  not  be  ashamed.  In  front  of  the  main 
door-way,  which  is  level  with  the  ground,  is 
an  inclosed  and  covered  court.  In  the  sides 
of  this  are  arched  gate- ways  through  which 
the  carriage-road  passes,  and  in  the  front 
wall  are  four  or  five  door-ways.  The  space — 
aitd  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it — between  the 
carriage-way  and  the  house  is  paved  and  is 
generally  pretty  well  covered  with  arm-chairs, 
for  this  court,  as  we  soon  found,  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  guests.  The  sun  can  gel 
noeotrance  here,  while  through  the  numerous 
door-ways  cut  in  the  massive  walls  the 
breezes  come  from  nearly  every  direction. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  also  arranged 
with  a  view  to  coolness  and  shade.  There  is 
not  a  5re-place  or  a  chimney  in  the  whole 
structorc.  The  cooking  is  done  in  a  separate 
building,  and  in  Nassau  the  people  do  not 


need  fires  for  warmth.  We  found,  in  fact, 
that  Nassau  is  almost  a  town  without  chim- 
neys. In  looking  over  the  place,  from  some 
of  the  high  piazzas  of  the  Royal  Victoria, 
scarcely  a  chimney  could  be  seen  on  a 


dwelling-house,  and  those  on  the  little  out- 
side kitchens  were  so  covered  up  by  foliage 
that  they  were  not  easily  perceived. 

We  went  to  breakfast  with  hopeful  hearts. 
It  was  a  good  breakfast.      In  addition  to 
the  fare  which  one  would  expect  at  a  first- 
class   and    well-kept    hotel,   we   had    fresh 
fruit,  radishes,  lettuce,  sliced  tomatoes,  and 
other  little  matters  of  the  kind  to  which 
we   were  not  accustomed   in   winter-time. 
The  very  first   thing  I 
did  after  break&st  was 
to  go  and  buy  a  straw 
hat.     I   always  wear  a 
straw  hat  in  sliced  tomato 
time.     I  saw  a  little  of 
the  town   while   I    was 
buying  my  hat,  but  I  did 
not  look  at  it  much,  for 
I  did  not  wish  to  take 
an  unfair   advantage  of 
my  wife ;    and,  as  soon 
as  possible,  we  started 
out  together  to  see  the 
town. 

It     was    certainly    a 

novel  experience  to  walk 

through    the   streets    of 

■  "  Nassau.       At    first     it 

seemed,  to  us^W if )t^C 
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whole  place — streets,  houses  and  walls — had 
been  cut  out  of  one  solid  block  of  the  whitest 
lime-stone,  for  the  material  in  all  appeared 
to  be  the  same.  There  are  very  few  side- 
walks, and  these  are  generally  not  so  good 
to  walk  on  as  the  middle  of  the  street  The 
houses  are  wide  and  low,  and  generally  have 
piazzas  around  them  on  every  story.  Nearly 
every  house  has  a  garden, — sometimes  quite 
a  large  one, — surrounded,  not  by  a  fence, 
but  by  a  high  stone-wall.  It  is  these  walls, 
over  which  you  see  the  broad  leaves  of  ban- 
anas, or  the  beautiful  tops  of  cocoa-nut- trees, 
withotherrich  and  unfamiliar  foliage,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  give  the  town  its 
southern,  and,  to  us,  its  entirely  foreign,  ap- 
pearance. The  gardens,  and  all  the  spaces 
about  the  houses,  are  crowded  with  trees, 
bushes  and  flowers.  Roses  were  in  bloom 
everywhere,  and  oleanders,  twenty  feet  high, 
waved  their  pink  blossoms  over  the  street. 

We  walked  down  Parliament  street,  which 
leads  from  the  high  ground  on  which  the 
hotel  stands  to  Bay  street,  which  is  Ihe 
principal  thoroughfare  and  business  avenue 
of  the  town.  This  street  runs  along  the 
water-front,  and  on  one  side  for  some  dis- 


tance there  is  a  succession  of  shops  and 
business  places  of  various  kinds.  On  the 
water  side  of  the  street  are  the  wharfe,  the 
market,  the  Vendue  House,  the  barracks, 
and  quite  a  number  of  stores  and  counting- 
houses.  And  all  these,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, give  Bay  street  quite  a  busy  appear- 
ance. 

And  here  we  began  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  statement  that  there  are 
negroes  in  Nassau.  If  I  should  say  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  up  or  down  the  street, 
was  covered  with  darkeys  of  every  possible 
age,  sex,  size  and  condition  in  life,  I  should 
say  what  is  not  exactly  true.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  erase  that  impression  from  the 
mind, — for  there  they  were  stroiHng  along  the 
sidewalks  (this  street  boasts  those  conveni- 
ences), standing  in  groups,  laughing,  talking, 
arguing,  sitting  on  stones  and  door-steps, 
and  by  gate-ways,  selling  bananas,  short 
pieces  of  sugar-cane,  roots,  and  nuts;  run- 
ning hither  and  thither,  flirting,  b^ging, 
loafing,  doing  anything  but  working.  Down 
by  the  market  they  swarmed  like  bees, 
some  selling,  some  looking  on,  a  few 
buying,  and  all  jabbering  away 
right  and  left. 

When  we  next  took  a  walk, 
we  rambled  to  the  south  of  the 
town, — to  the  suburbs,  where 
these  darkeys  live.  We  went 
down  a  long  street,  or  lane,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  little  gar- 
dens, in  which  stood  thatched 
cottages  and  small  low  houses 
of  various  kinds,  all  in  the  most 
picturesque  state  of  dilapidation, 
and  siuTounded,  covered,  em- 
braced, sheltered  and  fondled  by 
every  kind  of  bush,  tree  and  vine 
that  will  grow  without  the  help 
of  man ;  and,  as  nearly  all  the 
vegetation  in  Nassau  will  do  that, 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges  and 
tamarinds  clustered  around  these 
contented-looking  little  huts  in 
masses  of  every  shade  of  green, 
picked  out  with  the  golden  hues 
of  oranges,  and  the  colors  of  every 
blossom  that  grows. 

Looking  down  the  lane,  the 
view  was  lovely.  The  tall  cocoa- 
nuts,  with  their  tufls  of  long,  mag- 
nificent leaves,  waved  on  each 
side,  imtil  in  the  distance  they 
seemed  to  touch  across  the  white 
street  that  ran  down  through  the 
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sea  of  foliage  which  spread  away  on  either 
side,  broken  only  by  the  thatched  and 
pointed  roofe  that  rose  here  and  there 
like  isbnds  out  of  the  green.  The  red 
shawls  of  the  distant  negro  women  ^ave 
the  brilliant  points  of  color,  while  the 
strong  sunlight  gave  warmth  to  a  scene 
that  was  more  than  semi-tropical.  In  the 
street,  in  the  gardens,  on  the  door-steps 
loonged  aiid  lay  the  happy  people  who  had 


if  I  gave  half  of  what  was  asked,  I  conferred 
a  measureless  content  upon  the  seller.  Sub- 
setiuendy  I  learned  that  about  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  sum  asked  was  enough 
for  an  opening  offer,  when  trading  with  the 
negroes  of  Nassau.  The  youngsters  who 
had  no  wares  to  sell  were  nothing  loth  to 
ask  for  donations,  and  "  Give  us  a  small 
copper,  boss,"  was  the  refrainof  mostof  the 
inmntile  prattle  that  we  heard. 


aB  this  for  nothing.  They  are  true  lotus- 
eateis,  these  negroes,  but  they  need  not  sail 
away  to  distant  isles  to  eat  and  dream, 
rheir  lotos  grows  on  every  cocoa-nut -tree, 
and  on  every  banana  ;  it  oozes  out  with  the 
juice  of  their  sugar-cane,  and  they  bake  it 
in  their  yams. 

From  out  of  the  huts  and  garden.s  the 
brown,  black  and  yellow  little  girls  came  with 
roses  and  bunches  of  orange-blossoms.  VVe 
6ist  bought  of  one  and  then  of  another. 
until,  if  we  had  not  suddenly  stopped,  we 
should  have  ruined  ourselves.  The  prices 
they  asked  were  but  little  more  than  the 
flowers  would  have  cost  in  the  hot-house  of 
a  New  York  florist,  but  I  soon  found  lh=ii 


If  colored  people  feel  lazy  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Every- 
thing feels  lazy,  even  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometers. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
it  to  move.  While  we  were  there,  it  was 
always  at,  or  about,  seventy-four  degrees, 
once  rising  to  eighty  degrees,  but  soon  sub- 
siding again  to  the  old  spot.  For  myself, 
I  like  mercury  that  is  content  to  dwell  at 
seventy-four  degrees.  There  is  no  better 
spot  0(1  the  whole  surface  of  the  ther- 
mometer. And  why  should  people  toil  and 
sweat  in  this  happy  island  ?  The  trees  and 
vines  and  vegetables  do  not  ask  it  of  them. 
Things  grow  in  Nassau  for  the  love  of  grow- 
ing; theydo  nothav^to,bec94x^)(^Jn>the 
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negro  suburbs  we  saw  very  little  cultivation. 
The  trees  and  plants  did  not  even  seem  to 
care  about  soil  to  any  great  extent.  We  saw 
large  trees  growing,  apparently,  right  out  or 
the  stones  and  rocks.  Of  course,  there 
was  some  earth  in  the  crevices,  but  there 
was  precious  little  of  it  anywhere.  Tlie 
whole  island  is  of  coral  origin,  and  is  now 
like  a  great  lime-stone  rock,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  rich  soil.  But  this  thin 
layer  suffices  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  Bahamas,  although  I  think  that  one  of 
the  long  carrots  of  our  country  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  grow  at  Nassau,  unless  it 
were  furnished  with  a  rock-drill  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  root. 

There  is  a  fine,  large  jail  here,  a  very  cool 
and  weil-arranged  edifice.  The  inmates  are 
almost  exclusively  negroes.  There  was  one 
white  man  there  when  I  saw  the  place,  but 
he  was  a  sailor  from  a  foreign  ship  in  port, 
who  did  not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  was  not 
a  custom  of  the  country  for  white  folks  to 
get  themselves  put  in  prison.  When  a 
negro  enters  this  jail, — and  he  generally 
goes  in  for  petty  larceny  or  a  similar  crime, 
— his  habits  undergo  a  complete  revolution. 
He  has  to  work  hard.  Dressed  in  white 
shirt,  trowsere  and  cap  (for  liere  white  is  the 
color  that  does  not  show  dirt),  with  bare  feet 
and  a  long  chain  running  from  each  ankle 
to  a  belt  at  his  waist,  he  marches  in  military 
order  with  a  company  of  his  fellows  to 
sweep  the  streets,  mend  the  pavements  and 
work  in  the  public  grounds.  He  also  labors 
in  the  jail  and  learns  to  despise,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  the  temporary,  but  de- 
plorable, weakness  of  Adam.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these  criminals  are  the 
only  negroes  who  are  industrious.  There 
are  colored  people  in  Nassau  who  have  found 
out  that  it  pays  to  work, — moderately, — and 
so  have  arrived  at  positions  of  ease  and 
comparative  independence.  The  policemen 
here,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  black 
men.  They  wear  handsome  blue  uniforms, 
and  walk  slower  and  put  on  greater  airs  of 
dignity  and  authority  than  any  other  body 
of  police  officers  that  I  have  ever  met. 

The  government  of  the  Bahamas  appears 
to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cemed.  As  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  the 
islands  have  a  colonial  governor,  who  is 
assisted  in  his  governmental  duties  by  Her 
Majesty's  executive  council  and  Her  Majes- 
ty's legislative  council.  The  people  at  large 
have  also  a  voice  in  the  matter  through  the 
representatives  they  send  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  a  body  of  about  thirty  members. 


The  currency  in  use  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  American  and  English  money,  with  occa- 
sional additions  of  the  coins  of  other  climes. 
Our  greenbacks  are  readily  received  at  par, 
and-  our  silver  half  and  quarter  dollars  at  a 
slight  discount,  but  the  smaller  money  in 
use  with  us  will  not  pass  current.  The 
small  change  is  principally  Bnglish  coin, — 
eight,  six,  four  and  three-penny  pieces,  a 
small  silver  coin  called  a  "  check,"  worth  a 
penny  and  a  half,  and  copper  pennies  and 
halfpence.  Among  the  latter  we  met  wit!] 
a  great  many  friends  of  other  days  in  the 
shape  of  our  old-fashioned  copper  cents. 
One  or  two  of  the  guests  at  the  hotel,  who 
were  coin  collectors,  found  prizes  among 
the  coppers.  The  negroes  gave,  in  change, 
not  only  rare  United  States  cents,  pass- 
ing for  halfpence,  but  copper  coins  of  the 
same  general  size,  firam  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  quite  recalled  the  feelings  of 
my  youth  to  get  change  for  a  quarter,  and  go 
about  with  a  lot  of  heavy  coppers  jingling 
in  my  pocket. 

But  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting 
rid  of  this  weighty  change.  An  opportunity 
is  afforded  twice  a  day  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  hotel,  where,  after  breakfast  and  after 
dinner,  will  be  found  on  every  week-day  a 
regular  fair  or  market.  The  negroes  come 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  commodities  for 
sale,  and  range  themselves  around  the  inside 
of  the  inclosure,  some  sitting  down  by  the 
walls  with  their  baskets  before  them,  others 
standing  about  with  their  wares  in  their 
hands,  while  others,  more  enterprising,  cir- 
culate among  the  ladies  and  gendemen,  who 
are  taking  their  after-meal  rest  in  the  numer- 
ous arm-chairs  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  name  everything 
which  may  be  bought  in  this  market,  for 
new  and  unique  commodities  are  continu- 
ally turning  up.  Flowers  and  fruit  of  every 
kind  that  grows  here,  sponges,  shells  of 
almost  every  imaginable  variety,  canes  and 
hats  of  native  manufacture,  star-fish,  berries, 
conchs,  sugar-cane,  sea-beans  of  all  kinds 
and  colors,  and  alt  sorts  of  ornaments  made 
of  tortoise-shell  and  other  shells.  One 
day  a  boy  brought  a  little  dog;  a  girl  had 
a  live  bird,  whidi  she  would  either  sell  or  - 
liberate  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  by 
any  humane  person.  A  big  black  man 
brought  a  tarantula  spider  in  a  bottle, 
and  you  can  always  get  centipedes  if  you 
want  them.  Many  things — sponges,  for 
instance — can  be  bought  at  very  low  prices 
by  people  who  are  willing  to   bargain   a 
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We  bought  and  tasted  of  almost  every 
kind  of  native  fruit ;  some  of  it  was  very 
curious  to  look  at,  and  some  was  very  good  to 
eat.     The  sappadillo  is  a  small  round  fruil, 
the  color  of  a  pmtato  on  the  outside,  and  as 
sweet  as  sugared  honey  inside.    The  grape- 
fruit has  the  flavor  and  taste  of  an  orange, 
and    is    a   rich    and  juicy   fruit   for  a    hot 
day,  but  the  skin  and  pulp  must  be  avoid- 
ed.     Guavas   are    fragrant    and    luscious. 
Jamaica  apples,  which  are  masses  of  sweet 
custard,  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  are  almost 
too  rich  for  a  novice  in  West  Indian  fruits. 
Mangoes  are  said  to  be  delicious,  but  they 
ripen  later  in  the  season.     The  sour-sop  is  a 
great  green  (hiil,  like  a  bloated  cucumber, 
and  has  been  aptly  compared,  in  regard  to 
taste,    to   cotton  soaked  in  vinegar.      The 
lemons  are  enormous  and  very  fine,  and 
there  are  limes,  and  star-apples,  and  tama- 
rinds, and  other  things  of  the  kind  which  I 
cansot  remember.       But  the  fruits  we  liked 
best  were   those   to  which   we   had   been 
accustomed,  —  oranges, 
pioe-apples    and    ban- 
anas.      We    had    not,  '         ^ 
however,     been    accus- 
tomed    to    pine- apples 
namrally  ripened.  Those 
sent    from     Nassau    to 
the   United    States  are 
shipped    in    a    partially 
green    state,  and  ripen 
themselves    as   well   as 
circumstances     allow. 
But  a  pine-apple  ripened 
in  its   native  soil,  and 
under  its  native  sun,  was 
an  unknown  joy  to  us. 
It   was   not   the    pine- 
apple season,  but  in  this 
happy    climace    season 
docs    not    make    much 
difference  to  fruits,  and 
there      were    generally 
some  pine-apples  to  be 
had. 

Not  only  venders  of 
merchandise  but  every 
one  who  has  any  means 


I  have  always  delighted  in  the  sport,  and 
here  I  should  certainly  have  some  new  ex- 
periences. We  started  after  breakfast,  my- 
self and  the  fisherman,  in  a  tight  little,  round 
little,  dirty  little  sloop,  with  a  "  well "  in  it 
to  keep  captured  fish  alive,  and  decked 
over  fore  and  afl.  The  boat  was  strong 
and  safe,  if  not  very  pretty,  and  away  we  went 
over  the  bar  and  out  to  sea.  We  anchored 
off  Hog  Island,  some  distance  from  land, 
and  my  good  man  lowered  his  sail  and  got 
out  his  lines  and  bait.  The  latter  was  conch- 
nieat.  He  took  up  a  conch,  several  of 
which  he  had  bought  in  the  market  before 
we  started,  and  broke  the  s!iell  to  pieces 
with  a  smdl  iron  bar.  Then  he  pulled  out 
the  inmate,  which  resembles  an  immense 
clam  with  a  beak  and  a  tail,  and  examined 
it  for  pearls.  In  these  conchs,  pearls  of  a 
pretty  pinkish  hue  are  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  found  by  fortunate  fishermen  and 
divers.  One  of  them  sold  for  four  hundred 
dollars  in  London,  1  was  informed.     Small 


found  at  this  hotel-door 
market, — men  with  horses  and  carriages 
to  hire  ;  captains  of  sail-boats ;  humbler 
folk  who  will  take  you  rowing,  or  com- 
manders of  fishing-smacks  anxious  to  take 
a  fishing  party  "outside."  As  soon  as 
possible  I  engaged  a  man  to  take  me  fishing. 


ones,  worth  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars, 
illy  seen  in  the  Nassau  shops, 
no  pearl,  my  fisherman  laid  his 
oncn  on  the  deck  and  hammered  it  with  a 
■  ooden  beater  until  it  w^s  soft  enough  to 
ut  up  for  the  hooks.     All  this  made  a  good 
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deal  of  noise,  which  I  was  afraid  would 
frighten  away  the  fish,  but  when  the  hooks 
were  baited  and  we  were  ready  to  commence 
opeiadons,  the  man  took  an  old  and  empty 
conch-shell,  and  holding  it  over  the  water 


hammered  it  into  hits,  making  as  much 
noise  as  possible  in  so  doing.  This,  he 
said, — and  he  seemed  to  know  all  about  it, — 
was  to  attract  the  fish.  These  proceedings 
were  very  different  from  what  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  my  fishing  excursions  at 
home,  when  everybody  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,  but  my  fisherman's  next  move 
astonished  me  still  more.  He  coolly  re- 
marked that  he  would  look  and  see  if  there 
were  any  fisli  in  the  water  about  our  boat. 
We  were  gently  tossing  on  waves  that  were 
entirely  diflerent  from  the  transparent  water 
of  the  harbor,  and  apparently  as  opaque 
as  any  other  waves.  1  could  sec  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly no  more.  But  my  man  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.     From  under  his  little 


1  deck  he  drew  forth  a  "  water-glass,"  which 
;  is  a  light  wooden  box,  about  twenty  inches 
:  long  and  a  foot  square,  open  at  one  end, 
and  with  a  pane  of  glass  inserted  at  the 
other  end,  which  is  somewhat  the  larger. 
He  held  this  box  over  the  aide 
of  the  boat,  and  sinking  the  glass 
end  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  he  put  his  eye 
to  the  other  end  and  looked  in. 
— "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  there's  lots  of 
fish  down  there.  Take  a  look  at 
them."  I  took  the  box  and 
looked  down  into  the  water, 
which  was  five  or  six  fathoms 
deep.  I  could  sec  everything 
under  the  water  as  plainly  as  if 
it  had  all  been  in  the  upper  air, — 
the  smooth  white  sandy  bottom; 
the  stones  lying  on  it,  covered 
with  sea- weed;  the  star-fish  and 
such  sea-creatures  lying  perfectly 
still,  or  gently  waving  themselves 
about,  and  the  big  fish  slowly 
swimming  around  and  occasion- 
ally turning  up  one  eye  to  look 
at  us.  Looking  through  this 
"  water-glass,"  it  was  as  hght  as 
day  down  under  the  sea 

The  fisherman,   who    was   of 
white  blood,   although    he    was 
tanned  as  dark  as  a  mulatto,  knew 
all   the    different   fisli    and    told 
me  their  names.     The  "  mutton- 
fish  "  and  the  "  groupers  "  were 
the  largest  we   saw.     Some  of 
these    were  two   or   three    feet 
long.     We  now  lowered  our  lines 
and    began    to    fish.     The    man 
kept  the  water-glass  in  his  hand 
most  of  the  time,  so    as   to  see 
what  would  come  to  the  lines.     Sometimes 
I  would  take  a  look  and  see  the  fish  come 
slowly  swimming  up  to  my  bait,  which  rested 
on  the  bottom,  look  at  it,  and  perhaps  take  a 
litde  nibble,  and  then  disdainfully  swim  away. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  very  hungry.   Pretty 
soon  the  fisherman  caught  a  "  hind," — a  fish 
about  a  foot  long,  of  a  beautiilil  orange  color 
with  red  and  black  spots.     I  soon  caught 
one  of  the  same  kind.     Then   the   man 
hauled  up  a  "blue-fish,"  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  fishes  I  ever  saw.     It  was  not 
at  all  like   our  so-called  blue-fish.     This 
was   about    twenty   inches   long   and  of  a 
beautiful  polished,  dark  sky-blue  all  over — 
fins,  head,  tail  and  every  other  part     It 
was  more  like  a  very  brij^t  blue  diina-fish 
than  anything  else^,^,,,^^^^  ^  Q00l^|t> 
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This  man  had  a  queer  way  of  classifying 
fish.  "  There's  one  at  your  hook  now,  sir," 
he  would  say,  and  when  I  would  ask  if  it 
was  a  big  one  he  would  sometimes  answer, 
"  Well,  about  two  shillin's,"  or  "  That's  a  big 
fdler;  three  shillin's,  sure,"  and  sometimes, 
"  That's  a  tittle  one,  biting  at  you,  about  six- 
pence." 

While  we  were  fishing,  we  saw,  at  a  short 
distance,  some  conch-divers  at  work.  There 
were  two  of  them,  and  neither  of  them  wore 
any  clothes.  One  of  them  sculled  their 
small  boat,  while  the  other  fellow  stood  like  a 
bronze  statue  in  the  bow.  Every  now  and 
then  ihcy  would  stop  and  look  into  the  sea 
with  a  water-g^ass,  and  if  they  saw  a  conch, 
over  would  go  the  diver  into  eight  or  ten 
fathoms  of  water  and  bring  it  up.  Itseemed 
like  a  very  lonely  kind  of  business,  to  go 
away  off  on  the  sea  in  a  little  bit  of  a  boat 
and  then  to  leave  even  that,  and  dive  down 
into  the  ocean  depths,  among  the  quiet 
fishes  and  the  solemn  rocks,  for  a  three-cent 
conch.  I  asked  my  fisherman  if  there  were 
sharks  hereabouts. 

"  Plenty  of  'em,"  he  answered ;  "  some- 
times they  come  around  my  boat  and  snap 
at  my  fish  as  fest  as  1  catch  'em.  They 
soon  break  the  lines  and  make  me  pull  up 
and  get  away.  Yes,  there's  lots  of 'em,  but 
they  wont  bite  a  nigger." 

We  soon  became  convinced  that  Feb- 
ruary is  June  in  Nassau.  The  weather  was 
that  of  early  summer,  and  everybody  was  in 
light  clothes  and  straw  hats.  In  the  sun  it  is 
often  quite  warm;  in  the  shade  you  can  gen- 
erally rely  on  seventy-fourdegrees.  Wenever 
found  it  too  wann  to  go  about  sight-seeing, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  see  in  and  about 
Nassau,  if  you  choose  to  go  and  look  at  it. 
Back  of  the  hotel,  on  a  commanding  hill, 
stands  Fort  Fincastle,  a  curious  old  strong- 
hold. Viewed  from  the  front,  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  side-wheel  steamer  built  of  stone. 
The  flag-staff  increases  the  delusion  by  its 
resemblance  to  a  fore-mast  This  fort  was 
bailt  long  before  steamboats  were  heard  of, 
so  that  the  idea  that  it  is  a  petrified  steamer 
is  utterly  ridiculous. 

The  fort  is  commanded  and  garrisoned 
by  one  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  signal  the 
approach  of  vessels.  He  must  have  had  a 
livdy  time,  during  our  late  war,  when  so 
many  blockade- runners  came  to  Nassau, 
and  when  a  steamer  might  come  rushing 
into  the  harbor  with  a  gun-boat  hot  behind 
it— at  any  time  of  day  or  night. 

Fort  dharlotte,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
town,  is  a  good  place  to  go  to,  if  you  like 


mysterious  underground  passages,  deep, 
solemn  and  dark  chambers,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  all  sorts  of  uncanny  and 
weird  places,  where  a  negro  with  a  double- 
barreled  lamp  leads  you  through  the  dark- 
ness. In  this  fort,  which  was  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  is  a  curious  deep  well,  with  cir- 
cular stairs  leading  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
the  stairs,  central  pillar  and  well  are  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  We  went  down 
that  dismal  well,  slowly  and  cautiously, 
and  we  found  at  the  bottom  a  long  passage 
which  led  to  the  "  Governor's  room."  There 
was  no  governor  there,  for  the  fort  is  now 
deserted,  except  by  a  couple  of  negroes,  who 
help  the  Fincastle  man  to  look  out  for  ves- 
sels, but  it  must  have  been  a  very  good 
place  for  a  governor  to  go  to,  if  his  subjects 
did  not  love  him. 

The  military  element  is  quite  conspicuous 
in  Nassau.  There  are  large  barracks  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  ;  a  British  man-of-war 
generally  lies  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  you  may  almost  always  see, 
down  the  white  vista  of  the  narrow  street, 
the  red  coat  of  a  Bridsh  soldier. 

There  is  a  nice  Utde  public  square  which 
lies  on  the  water  side  of  Bay  street  and 
fironts  the  public  buildings,  where  are  the 
court-houses,  house  of  assembly,  Bank,  and 
Other  similar  places  of  resort.  Whenever 
we  would  go — on  a  pleasant  morning,  after- 
noon or  evening — to  this  square,  to  sit  by 
the  stone  boat-stairs,  or  to  stand  on  the 
sea-wall  and  view  the  lovely  water  with 
its  changing  hues  of  green,  its  yachts,  its 
ships,  and  all  its  busy  smaller  craft,  and 
sniff  with  delight  the  cool  salt  breeze 
that  blows  so  gayly  over  the  narrow  back 
of  Hog  Island,  there  would  certainly  come 
running  to  us  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  little 
black  boys  with  the  entreaty :  "  Please, 
boss,  give  us  a  small  dive."  If  I  happened 
to  have  any  change,  and  wished  to  see  . 
some  funny  work  in  the  water,  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  instantly  every  little 
black  boy  jerked  off  his  shirt.  It  is  no 
trouble  for  the  negro  children  to  undress  in 
Nassau.  The  very  bttle  ones  wear  only  a 
small  shirt  and  a  straw  hat.  Sometimes 
there  is  not  much  muslin  in  this  shirt,  but 
they  are  always  particular  to  have  it  come 
down  low  enough  to  cover  the  breast-bone. 
If  I  find  a  penny,  I  toss  it  into  the  water, 
and  instantly  every  darkey  boy,  clad  in 
nothing  but  his  scanty  trowsers,  plunges  in 
after  it.  Sometimes  a  spry  little  fellow 
catches  the  coin  before  it  reaches  the  hot- 
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torn,  and  it  is  never  long  before  some  fellow 
comes  up  with  the  money  in  his  mouth. 
Sometimes  when  a  coin  is  not  readily 
found,  it  is  curious  to  look  down  through 
the  clear  water  and  see  the  young  rascals 
moving  their  legs  and  arms  about  down  at 
the  bottom  hke  a  tot  of  enormous  brown 
frogs. 

'ITiere  are  not  many  places  of  public 
resort  in  Nassau;  but  there  is  a  library 
which  has  eight  sides  and  six  thousand 
books,  and  where  the  pleasant  young  people 
of  Nassau— and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them — go  to  see  one  another,  and  to  look 
over  the  volumes  in  the  cool  alcoves. 

There  is  another  place  which  always 
looks  delightfully  cool  and  shady,  and 
which,  if  it  is  not  patronised  by  lovers,  ought 
to  be,  and  this  is  a  very  long,  narrow  and 
deep  ravine  which  was  cut  in  the  time-stone 
rock,  not  far  from  the  hotel,  many  years 
ago  by  the  people  who  were  building  the 
town.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  long  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  hill  on  which  Fort  Fin- 
castle  stands,  and  this  is  called  "  The 
Queen's  Staircase."  It  has  been  long 
since  any  stone  has  been  taken  from  this 
ravine.     The  stairs,  which  were  admirably 


cut  out  of  the  rock,  have  been  worn  away 
in  places  by  many  feet,  and  the  whole  place 
has  grown  up  cool  and  green,  with  all  sorts 
of  vines  and  shrubbery.  Here  we  found  a 
great  many  of  the  "life-leaf"  plant, — a  curi- 
ous growth,  from  the  fact  that  a  leaf  of  it 
will  live  for  months,  pinned  to  your  wall, 
and  not  only  that,  but  little  plants  will  come 
out  of  the  edges  of  the  leaf  and  grow  just  as 
comfortably  as  if  they  were  in  the  ground. 

It  is  genuine  pleasing  to  take  a  ride  about 
Nassau.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  seen,  it  is  delightful  to  ride 
over  roads  which  are  so  hard,  so  smooth, 
and  so  level  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
trouble  whatever  for  a  horse  to  pull  a  buggy. 
If  it  were  any  trouble,  I  don't  believe  the 
Nassau  horses  would  do  it. 

The  first  time  we  took  a  buggy-ride,  our 
little  mite  of  a  horse  bowled  us  along  at  a 
lively  rate,  and  all  was  chamiing — fine 
breeze,  lovely  road  by  the  water,  suburbs 
fading  into  country,  and  all  that — until  we 
met  a  wagon.  Then  we  came  very  near 
having  a  smash-up.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  myself  and  the  other  driver  turned 
right  into  each  other.  We  pulled  up  in  time 
to  prevent  damage ;  the  other  man  swore, 
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and,  jericing  his  horse  around,  drove  off 
angrily.  I  could  not  imagine  why  this 
should  have  happened,  until  1  suddenly 
remembered  that  this  was,  theoretically, 
English  soil,  and  on  English  soil  diivers 
tiim  to  the  left.  It  was  well  I  thought  of 
[his  and  remembered  it,  or  else  on  our 
retimi,  when  we  met  all  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple of  Nassau  taking  their  afternoon  air  on 
ihe  road,  I  should  have  run  into  the  gover- 
nor's carriage  containing  some  of  his  family  ; 
ihen,  in  a  few  minutes,  into  the  governor 
himself,  riding  rapidly  on  a  fine  horse,  and 
after  that  into  a  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  buggies  or  one-horse  barouches. 
Some  of  those  in  buggies  were  visitors  from 
the  hotel,  and  very  difficult  to  avoid,  having 
a  habit  of  turning  sometimes  one  way  and 
sometimes  the  other. 

ilic  governor,  who  resides  in  the  govern- 
ment house,  a  spacious  building  on  the 
heights  back  of  the  city,  is  a  tall,  handsome 
Englishman,  who  has  filled  his  present  post 
ibr  about  two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of 
eierybody,  I  believe,  excepting  those  enter- 
ptising  people  who  wish  to  revive  the  old 
business  of  wrecking,  for  which  the  Bahamas 
used  to  be  so  famous.  It  is  certain  that 
ihere  are  very  few  islands  which  are  so 
advantageously  placed  for  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness ;  for  it  is  not  only  difficult  for  ships  sail- 
ing in  these  waters  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance 
Irom  the  twenty-nine  islands,  the  six  hundred 
and  sixty-one  cays,  and  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  rocks,  but 
ihere  is  a  constant  temptation  to  skippers 
13  mn  a  vessel  ashore  and  share  with  the 
»reckeis  the  salvage  money.  Then,  too,  it  is 
so  much  more  enjoyable  (to  wreckers)  to  see 
a  vessel  smash  her  sides  on  a  coral  reef  than 
ro  see  her  sail  stupidly  into  port  that  any 
^e  who  endeavors  to  persuade  these  people 
ihat  it  will  be  better  for  all  parties  to  give 
up  the  time-honoreil  lousiness  of  wrecking 
and  devote  themselves  to  raising  oranges 
and  pine-apples,    has   a   hard   task   before 

The  principal  road  on  the  island  runs 
along  the  northern  shore  for  fifteen  miles  or 
nwre,  and  is  a  beautiful  drive,  for  the  most 
[•an  along  the  edge  of  the  harbor.  This 
*as  the  road  we  look  on  our  first  ride,  and 
among  the  curious  things  we  saw  on  the 
■  ay  was  a  banyan-tree.  There  it  stood  by 
the  roadside,  the  regular  banyan  of  the 
geographies,  with  its  big  trunk  in  the  mid- 
dle and  all  its  little  trunks  coming  down 
from  the  branches  above.  I  always  thought 
of  the  banyan  as  an  East  Indian  tree,  and 


did  not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  Bahamas. 
However,  there  are  not  many  of  these  trees 
on  the  island,  1  believe,  of  the  size  and 
symmetry  of  this  one. 

There  are  a  good  many  trees  of  distinc- 
tion in  and  about  Nassau.  In  the  garden 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swann,  rector  of  the 
cathedral,  there  are  two  very  fine  royal 
African  palms,  and  back  of  the  public 
buildings  is  a  "  silk  cotton-tree  "  which  is  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  what  Nature  can  do 
when  she  tries  her  hand  at  curious  vegeta- 
tion. This  tree,  which  is  inclosed  by  a 
fence  to  protect  it  from  visitors,  is  nothing 
very  remarkable,  as  to  its  upper  works,  so  to 
speak,  except  that  it  bears  a  pod  whicli  con- 
tains a  silky  cotton,  but  it  is  very  remarkable 
indeed  when  one  considers  its  roots.  These 
stand  up  out  of  the  ground  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  like  great  wooden  walls,  radiating 
from  the  trunk  ten  or  twenty  feet  outward, 
making  an  arrangement  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  small,  circular  church  with  high- 
backed  pews.  The  branches  extend  out- 
ward for  a  great  distance,  making  this  the 
most  imposing  tree  on  the  island,  although 


silk  cotton-trees  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 
There  is  a  very  fine  one  on  the  hotel  grounds. 
In  ihe  interior  of  the  island  are  some 
very  pretty  lakes.  One  of  these,  called,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  Lake  Killarney,  is  a 
charming  spot  VVe  rode  over  there  one 
afternoon  in  a  one-horse  barouche  with  a 
high-hatted  driver.  The  road  for  sonj^iq^i^lt^ 
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leads  westwaidly  along  the  beach,  and 
gives  views  of  some  lovely  bays  and  coves, 
and  t1ie  cays  that  guard  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  with  the  white 
foam  dashing  up  against  their  coral  sides. 
Then  we  struck  back  into  the  country  and 


green  and  yellow  in  the  leaves,  the  blossoms 
and  the  young  fruit,  made  a  very  striking 
picture. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
plantation  lies  may  be  had  the  finest  view 
m  the  whole  island.     Before  you  lies  Lake 


rode  through  the  pines  to  the  lake,  which 
stretches  up  and  down  for  three  mites.  Its 
■*^»^»--^^aa[gr 'g  a  hpantlfnl  green,  like  that  in  the  har- 
^^^^^X)r,  ana  ine  banks,  which  were  cut  up  into 
picturesque  little  bays  and  peninsulas,  were 
heavily  wooded,  except  in  one  spot,  where 
a  hill  running  down  to  the  water's  edge 
had  been  cleared  and  planted  with  pine- 
apples. Going  out  on  a  rude  little  pier  we 
saw  a  couple  of  negroes  in  a  boat,  returning 
ftom  a  duck-hunt.  One  of  these  we  hired 
to  row  us  to  die  pine-apple  plantation,  about 
a  mite  away,  leaving  our  stately  driver  to 
enjoy  the  shade  of  the  wild  orange  and 
lemon  trees  until  our  return. 

A  pine-apple  plantation  was  something 
entirely  new  to  us,  and  this  was  a  very  large 
and  fine  one.  Tlie  plants  were  set  out  all 
over  the  field  about  two  or  three  feet  apart 
The  alternations  of   bright    pink,  purple. 


Killamey,  its  apple-green  waters  sparkling 
between  its  darker-hued  shores,  while  back 
to  the  left,  you  see  another  and  a  larger 
lake  shimmering  in  the  distance,  and  back 
to  the  right,  over  the  masses  of  foliage  that 
stretch  away  for  miles  and  mites,  you  can 
see  the  ocean,  with  the  steeples  of  the  town 
peeping  up  along  its  edge. 

We-  took  another  long  ride — the  road 
running  by  the  beach  all  the  way — to  what 
are  called  the  Caves.  Two  of  these  arc 
good-sized  caverns  near  the  shore,  but 
there  is  another  one,  better  worth  seeing, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  back  in  the  country 
and  to  which  we  walked,  for  there  is  no 
road  across  the  fields.  The  outer  portion 
or  vestibule  of  this  cave  is  divided  into  two 
portions  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  is  not  at  all  unlike  a  small 
cathedral,    with    altar,  pillars,  a  recessed 
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cluDcel,  and  long  cords  like  beli-pulls  or  sup- 
ports for  chandelieis  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Thelatterwcreslenderrootlets,orrather 
branches  seeking  to  become  trunks,  which 
carae  down  from  banyan-trees  on  the  ground 
above,  and  finding  their  way  through  crev- 
ices in  the  roof,  took  root  in  the  floor  of  tlie 
cave.    I  took  away  one  of  them,  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  some  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  coiling  it  up,  put  it  in  my 
trunk.    When  my  travels  were  over,  and  I 
had  reached  home,  I  hung  the  coil  r)n  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  and  there,  at  least  three  months 
after  it  was  cut,  that  bit  of  banyan,  which 
had  remained  perfectly  green  and  flexible 
an  this  time,  began  to  sprout  out  rootlets 
down    toward    the    carpet,    and 
these  are  now  six  or  seven  feet 
long.     This    ridiculous   piece  of 
■ood    is    growing    yet,    without 
■atcr,  without  earth,  and  with  no 
other  culture  than  that  of  being 
packed  in  a  trunk  and  hung  up 
on  a  nail 

As  to  the  main  cavern,  which 
opens  from  what  I  have  called 
the  vestibule  caves  by  means  of  a 
bui-fooi  hole,  and  which  extends 
for  a  half  mile  or  tiiereabouts 
toward  the  beach,  we  did  not  visit 
it  We  were  told  by  our  negro 
guide,  with  many  gesticulations, 
that  this  was  a  wonderful  cave, 
md  that  if  we  had  candles  and 
[Jenty  of  matches  it  would  be  a 
lood  thing  to  go  in,  but  that  if 
«  should  accidentally  be  left 
there  in  the  dark  we  would  never, 
never  come  out  alivel 

The  Hog  Island  beach  is  one 
of  the  best  places   that  I  know 
alxut  Nassau.      It  is  a  short  row 
across  to  the  island,  which  is  so 
narrow  that  a  minute's  walk  takes 
one  to  the  other  side.    Here  the  shore  is  high 
and  rocky,  rising,  in  most  places,  twenty  feet 
above  the  water-level.     The  rodcs  are  what 
are  caUed    "  honey<omb   rocks,"  and  are 
worn  and  cut  by  the  action  of  the  waves  into 
all  sorts  of  twisted,  curled,  pointed,  scooped- 
otU,  jagged  forms,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick 
your  way  over  them,  although  their  general 
sur^  is  oeariy  level.     The  surf  comes  roll- 
ing in  on  the  rocks,  and  dashes  and  surges 
and  leaps  against  them,  while  every  now 
™d  then  a  wave  larger  and  mightier  than 
its  ieUows  hurls  itself  high  up  on  the  shore, 
(hrowing  iu  spray  twenty  or  thirty  feet  into 
the  air,  bkc  an  immense  glittering  fountain. 


In  many  places  the  rocks  are  undermined 
for  a  considerable   distance,  and   the   sea 

rolls  and  rumbles  in  under  your  feet.  Here 
and  there  are  holes,  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
down  which  you  can  look  into  the  sub- 
marine caverns  and  see  the  water  boiling 
and  surging  and  hissing,  while  occasionally, 
a  great  wave  rushing  in  below  sends  a  water- 
spout through  one  of  these  holes,  high  into 
the  air.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  north 
the  sight  here  must  be  magnificent.  There 
is  a  reef  a  short  distance  from  the  beach 
which  breaks  the  force  of  the  surf  some- 
what, but  when  there  is  astrong  wind  blow- 
ing directly  on  shore,  the  waves  often  leap 
clean  over"  Hog  Island  and  dash  into  the 


harbor.  At  such  times  the  light-house  on 
the  point  would  be  a  better  place  to  view 
the  scene  than  the  rocks  where  we  usually 
sat 

Toward  the  eastern  part  of  this  island, 
there  are  several  little  coves  with  a  smooth 
beach,  of  the  very  whitest  sand  that  a  beach 
can  have.  Here  the  surf  is  not  high,  and 
the  bathing  is  excellent.  A  comfortable 
sea-bath  in  winter-time — a  bath  in  water 
that  is  warm,  and  under  skies  that  are  blue 
with  the  blueness  of  our  summer  mornings, 
is  a  joy  that  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
man.  But  here  you  may  bathe  in  the  surf 
almost  any  day,  and  along  the  wateftff^itt  n  i^ 
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of  the  city  there  are  private  bath-houses, 
for  St  ill- water  bathing,  and  I  was  toUi 
that  others  are  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Victoria,  which  gathers  under  its 
wings  nearly  all  the  winter  visitors,  though 
there  arc  one  or  two  small  hotels  in  Nassau, 
one  good  American  house  of  the  first  class, 
and  some  boarding-houses. 

Once  a  year  there  are  regattas  at  Nassau, 
and  the  occasion  is  made  a  grand  holiday 
by  all  classes — the  principal  holiday  of 
the  year.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
there  on  regatta  day,  which  fell  on  the  sixth 
of  March,  and  it  would  have  warmed  the 
cockles  of  anybody's  heart  to  see  so  many 
happy  people.  All  the  places  bf  business 
were  shut  up,  and  everybody  came  to  see  the 
sights.  The  buildings  fronting  on  the  water 
were  crowded  with  while  folks,  and  the 
piers  and  wharves,  and  coal-heaps,  and  piles 
of  lumber,  and  barrels,  and  boxes,  and  posts 
were  covered  with  negroes,  as  ants  cover  a 
lump  of  sugar.  And  better  than  sugar  to 
ants  was  this  jolly  day  to  that  black  crowd 
with  so  few  shoes  and  so  many  hats.  Like 
the  shore,  the  water  was  crowded.  Craft  of 
every  kind  were  to  be  seen:  sloops  just  in 
from  sponging  expeditions  or  voyages  to  the 
"out  islands;"  vessels  at  anchor;  sail-boate 
shooting  here  and  there;  and  among  all, 
wherever  there  was  room  for  a  row-boat, 
there  a  row-boat,  was.  There  were  races  for 
schooners,  yachts,  fishing-smacks,  spongers, 
and  for  row-boats  of  all  grades;  and  there 
were  swimming  matches,  and  a  "  duck-hunt," 
in  which  an  active  fellow  in  a  little  boat  was 
chased,  for  a  wager,  by  other  boats.  But 
the  best  thing  of  all,  to  me,  was  the  per- 


formance of  '■  walking  the  greased  pole." 
This  amusement  is  far  superior  to  climbing 
a  greased  pole — there  is  something  aesthetic 
about  it — when  the  grease  is  thick.  A  long 
round  spar  is  projected  horizontally  over  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of 
it  hangs  a  bag  containing  a  pig.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  pole  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  grease.  Along  this  pole  the  com- 
petitors must  walk  and  seize  the  prize — the 
pig  in  the  bag.  About  a  dozen  young 
negro  men,  clad  in  nothing  but  short  muslin 
trowsers,  gathered  on  the  deck  to  engage 
in  the  sport.  One  at  a  time,  these  fellows 
would  walk  cautiously  out,  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  keep  theirbalance  and  to 
avoid  slipping,  and  then,  before  they  knew 
it,  up  would  go  their  feet,  and  down  they 
would  tumble,  head  foremost,  into  the  water, 
amid  yells  and  screams  of  laughter  from  the 
excited  crowds  on  shore.  But  they  did  not 
mind  the  water,  and  would  climb  up  the 
ship's  side  and  try  it  again.  After  about 
fifty  attempts,  during  which  the  negroes  on 
the  wharves  became  so  excited  that  if  they 
had  all  tumbled  overboard  amid  their  wild 
yells  and  gesticulations,  I  sl^ould  not  have 
been  surprised,  a  long,  ihin,  black  fellow 
made  a  run  along  the  pole,  slipped  off  the 
end,  but  seized  the  bag  in  his  fall  and  hung 
fast  to  it.  The  crowd  screamed  in  one  mad 
spasm  of  delight,  and  the  thin  black  noan 
got  the  prize. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  participate  in  a 
regatta  in  order  to  have  good  sailing  in 
Nassau  waters.  Sail-boats  and  yachts  are 
continually  cruising  about  in  the  harbor, 
and  you  can  always  hire  a  craft  for  a  sail. 
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The  best  sail  we  had  while  we  were  there — 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  ever  to 
have  a  better  one — was  an  excureion  to  a 
coral  reef,  some  five  miles  from  town.  We 
\  party  of  four,  with  Captain  Sampson 


water."  And  his  words  were  true,  only 
what  we  saw  was  more  like  a  garden  than  a 
farm.  Down  at  the  bottom  we  could  see — 
quite  plain  with  the  naked  eye,  but  ever 
much    belter   with    the    water-glas 


Smart  at  the  helm;  and  we  took  with  us  |  lovely  garden    where    there    were  sea-fans, 


Ivo  young  negro  divers.  Captain  Sampson 
is  a  fine  sailorly-looking  d;^rkey,  and  if  you 
believe  him,  he  can  take  you  in  his  little  boat 
and  sail  you  to  the  lowlands  low,  or  the  high- 
lands high,  or  to  any  other  place  on  earth 
accessible  by  water.  He  certainly  can  sail 
a  boat,  and  he  took  us  aivay  on  about  five 
Japanese  fanfuls  of  wind,  up  the  harbor, 
and  past  the  town,  and  close  by  Potter's 
Cay — a  narrow  island  lying  lengthwise  be- 
tween Hog  Island  and  the  mainland ;  and 
past  the  long  suburb  of  little  cabins  and  cot- 
tages belonging  to  fishermen,  and  spongers, 
and  other  folk  with  watery  occupations, 
and  among  the  tittle  fleet  of  small  craft 
always  to  be  found  here,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  Hog  Island,  where  a  strip  of  chan- 
nel, called  "  The  Narrows,"  separates  it 
from  Athol  Island,  which  here  relieves  Hog 
Island  of  the  duty  of  harbor  guard.  We 
sailed  through  the  Narrows,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  anchored  on  the  reef,  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  of  water.  Here,  the  captain 
had  told  us,  we  should  see  "a  larm  under 


purple  and  green,  that  spread  themselves 
out  from  spurs  of  coral;  sea-feathers  whose 
beautiful  purple  plumes  rose  , three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  waved  under  the  water  as 
trees  wave  in  the  wind ;  curious  coral  for- 
mations, branched  like  trees,  or  rounded 
like  balls,  or  made  up  into  any  fantastic 
form  or  shape  that  one  might  think  of, 
and  colored  purple,  green,  yellow  and  gray, 
besides  many-hued  plants  that  looked 
like  mosses,  lichens,  and  vines  gtowing 
high  and  low  on  the  coral  rocks.  All 
among  the  nodding  branches  of  the  curious 
sea-plants,  swam  the  fish.  Some  of  these 
were  little  things,  no  longer  than  one's  finger, 
colored  as  brilliantly  as  humming-birds, — 
blue,  yellow  and  red, — and  there  were  large 
blue-fish,  and  great  striped  fish,  with  rich 
bands  of  black  and  purple  across  their 
backs.  Down  into  this  under-water  garden 
we  sent  the  divers  to  pick  for  us  what  we 
wanted.  Whenever  we  saw  a  handsome 
coral,  or  a  graceful  sea-feather  or  sea-fan 
that  pleased  our  fancy,  we  poiiited.it  out  to 
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one  of  the  young   fellows,  and   down  he 
plunged  and  brought  it  up  to  us. 

I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  with  governors'  wives  to  call  upon 
queens,  but  on  one  fine  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  wife  of  a  governor — not  the  governor 
of  the  Bahama^— did  take  us  to  call  upon  a 
queen — not  she  of  England,  but  one  of  un- 


ing  no  authority.  Of  course  we  were  anx- 
ious to  see  her,  and  so,  as  I  have  said,  the 
governor's  wife  accompanied  us  to  her  bouse. 
On  the  way  I  took  a  few  les-sons  in  African 
from  our  obliging  guide,  and  succeeded  in 
learning  one  or  two  phrases  which  I  thought 
might  be  useful  at  court.  The  queen's  pal- 
ace was  larger  than  an  old-fashioned  high-, 


doubted  royal  blood.  We  first  went  to  sec 
the  governor.  He  is  a  native  Afiican, 
Sampson  Hunt  by  name.  About  forty  years 
ago,  a  couple  of  slavers,  containing  select 
cargoes  of  Africans,  were  captured  by  an 
English  man-of-war,  and  the  liberated  ne- 
groes were  brought  to  the  Bahamas.  They 
settled  down  on  the  outskirts  of  Nassau  and 
have  since  kept  pretty  well  together,  the 
older  ones  using  their  native  language 
among  themselves,  although  most  of  ihem 
can  speak  English.  Sampson  Hunt  is  their 
governor  and  lives  in  a  litde  two-roomed 
house  with  a  tall  flag-staff  in  front  of  it. 
He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  showed  us  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  printed  in  his  language, 
the  Yuiuba.  Among  these  Africans,  when 
they  were  captured,  was  a  young  queen, 
who  still  lives,  enjoying  her  rank,  but  hav- 


posted  bedstead,  but  not  much.  In  one  of 
its  two  rooms  we  found  her  majesty,  sitting 
in  a  rocking-chair  in  front  of  the  door,  wbilc 
on  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  room  sat 
four  grizzled  old  negro  men.  The  queen 
was  a  tall  woman,  with  a  high  turban  and 
a  red  shawl  wrapped  majestically  about 
her.  She  stood  up,  when  we  entered,  and 
gave  us  each  her  hand,  making  at  ihe  same 
time  a  low  courtesy.  She  eiiher  felt  her  royal 
blood  or  had  the  lumbago,  for  she  was  very 
stiff  indeed.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  talk  much  in  English,  for  the  govemoress 
spoke  to  her  in  African  and  her  majesty 
made  a  remark  or  two  to  us  in  that  lan- 
guage. Here  was  a  chance  for  my  yihrases, 
so  said  I  to  the  queen,  "Oqua  galla"  which 
is  equivalent  to  "good  evening,"  What  the 
queen  said  in  answer  I  don't  know,  but  the 


four  grizzled  old  negroes  on  the  bench 
jumped  as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  hght- 
ning.  They  rolled  about  on  the  bench, 
ihor  eyes  sparkled,  theii  teeth  shone,  they 
ime  convulsed  with  joy.  "You  been  dar?" 
asked  the  grizzliest  He  was  Sony  to  find 
ibat  I  had  never  visited  his  native  land, 
although  he  probably  thought  it  strange 
that  I  did  not  go,  knowing  the  language  so 
neiL  When  he  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
side into  English,  he  gave  us  a  very  intei- 
Qting  account  of  the  life  on  the  slave-ship 
and  the  stirring  events  of  the  capture. 

The  reputation  of  Nassau  as  a  health- 
resort  is  increasing  every  year.  There 
ait  many  reasons  for  this.  Not  only 
a  its  climate  in  winter  warm  and  equable, 
but  its  air  is  moderately  dry,  its  drainage 
nceltent,  and  its  drinking-water  plentiful 
and  wholesome.  The  island,  according  to 
eicccUent  medical  authority,  is  entirely  free 
trom  malarious  dbeases,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
vay  easy  of  access.  Its  peculiar  attrac- 
tioDs  draw  to  it,  from  our  snores,  a  great 
tnanjr  invalids  and  persons  of  delicate  con- 
situtions  who  would  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  alive  during  oiu-  terrible  and  decept- 
ive winter  weather,  but  who,  under  the 
blue  ^ies  of  the  Bahamas,  are  happy  as 
kings  and  are  out-of-doors  all  day.  At 
times  there  is  a  good  deal  of  moisture  in 
lin  air,  especially  at  sunset,  when  a  heavy 
tall  of  dew  may  be  expected  for  an  hour 
ortwo.  But  as  there  is  very  little  change  of 
Kmpeiatuie  night  or  day,  even  persons  with 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia  may  find  relief  in 
ihis  steady-going  climate.  The  doctor,  from 
«ham  I  had  most  of  my  information  on 
lliese  points,  thought  that  while  he  would 
budly  recommend  patients  ha,ving  those 
totms  of  lung  trouble  in  which  there  is 
much  expectoration  and  perspiration  to 
t'isit  the  Bahamas,  he  considered  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  chronic  pneumonia,and  tuber- 


culosis, in  convalescence  from  at 
in  malarial  affections  and  in  exhaustion 
from  overwork  and  worry,  Nassau  was  one 
of  the  most  healthfiil  resorts  of  which  he 
had  any  knowledge.  This  physician,  a 
New  Yorker  who  visited  Nassau  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  has 
since  written  very  strongly  in  praise  of  the 
place.  He  went  so  far  as  to  have  some  of 
the  ordinary  drinking-water  analyzed,  and 
found  it  very  similar,  indeed,  to  Croton 
water,  each  of  them  containing  0.4852  grains 
of  chlorine  to  the  gallon.  I  never  discov- 
ered this  in  drinkmg  it,  but  I  know  the 
water  is  very  good.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, to  the  credit  of  the  town,  that  the 
importation  of  ice  is  carefully  attended  to. 

When  we  speak  of  this  part  of  the  world 
we  generally  say  Nassau,  because  it  is,  50 
to  speak,  the  center  of  the  whole  Bahamian 
system.  But  there  are  inany  attractions  on 
the  twenty-eight  other  islands,  on  which 
are  some  fifty  small  towns  and  settlements, 
and  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Harbor  Island  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  group,  boasts  the  most  pretentious  pro- 
vincial settlement.  Dunmore  Town  has  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  attractions  of  its 
own,  some  of  which  its  citizens  believe  to  be 
([uite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
Bahamas.  The  "  Glass  Windows,"  a  high 
arch  or  natural  bridge,  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  lions 
of  Harbor  Island. 

I  have  said  it  is  easy  to  get  to  Nassau, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  great  deal  easier  than  most 
persons  suppose.  There  is  a  steamer  every 
ten  days  from  Savannah  to  Nassau,  touching 
at  St.  Augustine,  and  the  trip  is  always  short, 
and  generally  smooth  and  pleasant  We 
made  a  good,  long  stay  in  Nassau,  and  set 
sail  for  St  Augustine,  our  faces  browned 
with  Bahama  sunshine,  and  our  souls  fired 
with  the  spirit  of  seventy-four  Fahrenheit 


The  king  encumbered  of  his  crown, 
Id  cot  content,  can  lay  it  down ; 
The  bird  far  faring  from  her  nest. 
Some  kindly  spray  may  rock  to  rest. 

The  laric  led  on  through  upper  air. 
At  eve  forgets  his  joutncy  there; 
And  tfi'  eagle's  eyes  on  glories  fer, 
^  long  recede  &x)m  sun  and  star. 


The  leaves  which  people  lofty  trees ; 
The  snow — shed  foam  of  th'  over  seas ; 

The  rain  that  rings  along  the  sky, — 
Together  meet  and  lowly  lie. 

Thou  too,  O  Soul,  striving  to  soar 
Each  flight  beyond  the  flight  before, 
Shalt,  past  the  vexed  years  that  yearn. 
To  humbler  haunu  of  Peace  return.  i 
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THE   BARBECUE. 

You  would  have  known  that  it  was  a  holi- 
day in  the  county-seat  village  of  Luzeme, 
had  you  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  country 
boys  dressed  in  white  cotton  shirts  and 
trowsers  of  blue  jeans,  who  hurried  along 
the  road  at  sunrise,  to  the  summit  of  the 
hilt  that  overlooks  the  town.  You  might 
have  guessed  that  it  was  an  occasion  of 
meny-making  by  the  eager  .speech  and  over- 
reaching steps  of  the  boys,  hastening,  hoy- 
like, hours  beforehand  to  the  scene  of  an- 
ticipated excitement,  trembling  lest  some 
happening  of  interest  should  be  unseen  by 
them.  Job's  war-horse  was  never  half  so 
eager  for  the  fray.  Hearing  already  the 
voices  of  others  of  their  kind  shouting  in  the 
village  streets  below,  they  do  not  pause  a  mo- 
ment on  the  crest  but  plunge  forward  down 
the  "  dug-road"  that  slants  along  the  steep 
hill-side,  until  it  reaches  the  level  plain  below 


and  debouches  into  the  main  street  of  the 
town. 

But  you,  had  you  been  of  their  com- 
pany, must  have  halted  on  the  hill  to  look 
off  eastward  where  the  sun  is  quivering  in 
the  thin  yell ow-and -white  horizon-clouds 
that  hang  over  green  hills.  You  must  have 
slopped  to  look  at  the  Luzeme  island  in  its 
many  shades  of  green,  from  the  dark  maple- 
leaf  to  the  lighter  cotton -wood  and  sycamore, 
the  whole  fringed  by  a  margin  of  yet  paler 
water-willows  which  dip  their  outermost 
boughs  into  the  placid  water  of  the  broad 
Ohio,  glistening  in  the  early  sunlight  like 
the  apocalyptic  river  of  life.  You  must  have 
paifsed  and  looked  away  in  the  other  direc- 
tion to  the  long  stretch  of  river  to  the  west- 
ward, till  at  last  in  a  grand  sweep ,  to  the 
south  you  lost  sight  of  that  majestic  current, 
which  first  by  the  Indians,  then  by  the  French, 
and  then  by  the  English-speaking  settlers 
has  been  called  "  The  Beautiful."  You 
must  have  looked  across  the  mile-wide  cur- 
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rent  to  the  little  Kentucky  village  on  the 
bank  opposite  you,  its  white  houses  shut  in 
hf  a  line  of  green  hills  behind.  And  just 
beneath,  on  the  nearer  bank,  lies  Luzeme, 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  this  new  country, 
and  the  iairest  object  in  the  landscape. 
There  arc  no  fine  houses — only  white 
"frame"  and  red  bric^  ones,  with  now  and 
then  an  aboriginal  log-cabin  standing  like 
an  old  settler,  unabashed  among  mcse 
genteel  ncighbois.  But  all  the  yards  are 
fiill  of  apple-trees  and  rose-bushes  and  lilacs 
-~iay-lo(ks  the  people  call  them — and  altheas 
and  flowering  almonds.  Here  one  sees  chira- 
nc]>-tops  and  roofa  jutting  out  of  the  sur- 
■^"■nding  green  of  the  trees,  and  there  are 
large  patches  of  unfenced  greensward  or 
"common"  upon  which  the  newly  milked 
cows  are  already  congregating,  their  bells, 
each  on  a  difiierent  key,  keeping  up  a  cease- 
less tinkling.  You  see  the  brand-new  court- 
bouse  with  flittering  brass  ball  above  the 
bd^,  standmg  in  the  treeless,  giass-green 
"puUic  square;"  and  there  in  pbin sight  is 
tneotd  town  pump  in  front  of  the  court- 
boine,  and  about  it  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  come  hither  for  water. 

But  Ae  party  of  country  boys  with  whom 
we  started  have  almost  reached  the  f<M)t  of 
the  hilL  They  have  gone  down  running, 
■alking,  and  leaping  by  turns.  Now  and 
tboi  one  of  them  atops,  and  looking  over 
the  valley  and  the  village,  swings  his  cap 
Jnd  cries  out :  "  Hurrah  for  Harrison  and 
Tyler!"  or,  "Hurrah  for  Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too!"  Not,  perhaps,  because  he 
koowt  w  cares  anything  about  the  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  but  because  a 
young  cock  must  flap  his  win^  and  crow. 
Most  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  political  canvass 
is  Uie  efiervescence  of  animal  spirits.  The 
ttn^le  of  the  leaders  is  to  make  this  over- 
flowing tide  of  surplus  life  grind  their  grists. 
It  was  the  processions  and  hard  cider  and 
log-cabins  of  t840  that  gave  the  Whigs  the 

Bat  now  other  parties  of  straggling  boys 
and  men  are  commg  into  the  village,  afoot 
asd  on  hoiseback,  over  this  hilt,  and  over 
others,  and  along  the  river-banks;  while 
ski&  are  crossing  from  Kentucky,  In  the 
village  the  trees  arc  fiiU  of  birds ;  ycUow- 
bammers,  jays,  blue-birds,  sap-suckers,  red- 
triids,  pce-wces,  cat-birds,  martins,  and  all 
the  others  that  abound  in  the  geniid  climate 
of  southern  Indiana,  are  filling  the  air  with 
their  whisding  calls  to  one  another;  the 
lia^g  locust  sends  forth  everywhere  in 
quick-f(riIowing  vibrant  waves  his  curious 
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notes;  but  we  do  not  hear  these  things. 
The  usually  quiet  streets  have  already  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  on-coming 
excitement  of  the  day,  and  the  village  lads 
in  Sunday  clothes,  but  barefoot  none  the 
less,  are  singing  lustily  to  one  another,  such 
refrains  as  this : 


to  which  some  sturdy  Democratic  boy, 
resolved  not  to  strike  his  colors,  replies  with 
a  defiant, "  Hurrah  for  Little  Van  I "  and  thq 

Whig,  feeling  himself  in  the  ascendant  for 
the  day,  responds  by  singing  : 


But  the  opposite  side  can  readily  answer 
again  with  ditties  quite  as  forcible  and  un- 
grammatical. 

By  this  time  it  wants  a  quarter  of  six 
o'clock,  and  the  bell  in  the  belfiy  of  the  tav- 
ern is  ringing  in  ajerky  fashion  its  warning  for 
breakfast.  It  is  the  one  invariable  thing- 
holidays  may  come  and  go,  but  the  tavern 
bell  never  fails  lo  ring  at  six  and  twelve  and 
dx,  with  a  first  bell  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  hours  im  meals.  The  movements  of  all 
the  people  in  the  town  are  regulated  by  this 
steady  old  bell,  and  were  it  to  waver  in  its 
punctuality  the  life  of  the  community  would 
be  thrown  into  disorder ;  docks  would  have 
no  regulator;  meals  would  be  out  of  time; 
fiirmers  would  not  know  when  to  start  toward 
home;  preachers  would  have  no  reminder 
of  the  length  of  their  sermons. 

By  seven  o'clock  on  this  day  of  the  bar- 
becue, the  village  is  in  a  state  of  general 
expectancy.  Girls  are  traveling  to  and  fro 
singly  and  in  squads;  women  are  talking  to 
each  other  over  garden  fences,  and  at  fiont 
gates ;  merchants  in  their  Sunday  clothes  are 
standing  on  the  sidewalks,  and  boys  are  hur- 
lying  away  to  the  great  beech-woods  on  the 
nvcr-bank  above  the  town,  where  the  barbe- 
cue is  to  be  held,  and  then  hurrying  back  to 
the  village  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  there. 
Wagons  loaded  with  provisions  of  various 
sorts  are  constantiy  arriving  fiom  the  country 
and  making  their  way  direct  to  the  barbecue 
ground. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Roxy  ?  "  asks  a 
girl  of  sixteen  in  a  lawn  dress  of  another  a 
year  older,  perhaps,  in  a  bright  new  ging- 
ham. She  speaks  with  that  flutter  (rf  ex- 
pectancy in  her  v<rice  which  gitis  alwaysi 
have  at  such  times.  i--c   ,  ^it-ti-i^^lC 


"  To  the  beech-woods  to  see  them  roast 
the  oxen, — 1  thought  it  might  please  Bobo, 
here,"  and  saying  this  die  turned  toward  a 
pale  boy  whom  she  led  by  the  hand. 

'f  Please  Bobo  here,"  the  lad  echoed  with 
a  childish  exultation,  and  a  strange  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  what  poor  Bobo  thinks  about 
these  things  ?"  said  the  girl  in  lawn,  looking 
at  the  lad's  pale  face  and  uncertain  eyes. 

"  Bobo  thinks  about  these  things,"  he 
echoed  with  a  baby-like  chuckle  of  happi- 
ness. 

"  I  believe  he  does,  don't  you,  Roxy  ?" 

"  1  know  he  does,"  said  Roxy,  looking 
at  her  unfortunate  charge  tenderly ;  "  to  be 
Sim  he  does." 

"To  be  sure  he  does,"  chimed  in  Bobo, 
with  a  delight,  which  was  increased  by  the 
smiles  of  the  giiis. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Roxy,  "  he  was  a 
ven  smart  little  fellow  till  he  got  that  fall. 
I  don't  think  his  mind  is  injured,  exacdy. 
It  is  only  the  brain.  It  seems  to  me  like 
old  Mrs.  Post's  cataract  over  her  eyes,  a 
sort  of  film, — a  cataract  over  his  mind, 
Twonnet*  Things  don't  get  in  and  out  well, 
but  he  seems  to  keep  trying  to  think  inside." 

"  Think  inside  I  "  cried  the  foolish  iellow, 
beginning  now  to  pull  Roxy's  hand  to  sig- 
nify that  he  wanted  to  go,  and  saying,  "  See 
how  nice  I  "  as  he  pointed  to  the  flags  sus- 
pended over  the  street. 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  red,"  exclaimed 
Roxy. 

"  Vou'ie  better  than  most  people,  Roxy. 
They'd  be  ashamed  to  take  anybody  that 
was — was— simple — ^you  know,  around  with 
them," 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Iloxy  in  surprise.  "  I 
think  Bobo  will  always  be  one  of  those 
■little  ones'  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
He  don't  know  any  harm,  and  I  wont  let 
him  leam  any.  1  could  hardly  live  without 
him."  Then  she  added  in  a  lower  tone : 
"  I  used  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  him 
sometimes  when  people  laughed.  But  that 
was  a  very  bad  feeling,  I  am  siue.  Good 
Bobo!" 

"  Good  Bobo  1 "  he  chuckled,  still  pulling 
at  Roxy's  hand  until  she  had  to  go  on, 
Bobo  expressing  his  pleasure  whenever  they 
passed  beneath  the  flags.  Going  through 
the  crowd  of  people  in  holiday  dress,  who 
were  slaking  their  thirst  at  the  town  pump. 


pie.     It  rhymes  exactly  with  the  word  "bonnel." 


— the  handle  of  which  had  no  rest, — they 
turned  at  last  into  the  principal  street 
nmning  toward  the  river.  The  village  was 
chiefly  built  upon  the  second  bank  o\  ter- 
race. The  street  led  them  down  to  tl« 
lower  bank,  whidi  was  thinly  occupied 
by  one  or  two  hay  warehouses  and  some 
dilapidated  dwellings.  This  part  of  the 
town  had  once  been  in  a  fair  way  to  take 
the  lead  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  landing,  but  in  the  great  flood  of  1833 
the  river  had  quite  submerged  it,  rising 
almost  to  the  height  of  the  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  and  floating  away  one  or  two 
buildings.  The  possibility  of  a  repetition 
of  this  calamity  had  prevented  the  erec- 
tion of  new  houses  on  this  level,  and  some 
of  the  better  ones  had  been  given  up  by 
their  owners,  so  that  now  this  part  of  the 
town  was  the  domain  of  fishermen,  boat- 
men, and  those  poor  people  who,  having 
always  to  struggle  to  keep  the  soul  in  the 
body,  are  glad  to  get  any  shelter  in  which 
to  keep  the  body  itself  The  fewness  of 
their  chattels  made  removals  easy,  and  since 
they  were,  most  of  them,  amphibious  creat- 
ures, tliey  had  no  morbid  dread  of  a 
fi-esheL  Several  of  the  better  class,  tt»o, 
had  held  on  to  their  rose-embowered  homes 
on  this  lovely  river-bank,  declaring  their 
belief  that "  the  flood  of  '33  "  had  deepened 
the  channel  of  the  river,  so  that  there  was 
now  no  danger. 

But  this  lower  bank  seemed  all  the  more 
beautiftil  to  Roxy  and  Bobo  that  there  were 
so  few  houses  on  iL  The  fences  for  the 
most  part  had  not  been  rebuilt  after  the 
flood,  so  that  there  was  a  broad  expanse  of 
greensward.  Their  path  took  them  along 
the  river-bank,  and  to  Roxy  the  wide  river 
was  always  a  source  of  undefined  joy. 

Following  the  hurrying  squads  of  bojrs 
and  men,  and  the  track  of  wagons,  they 
came  at  last  into  the  forest  of  primeval 
beech  that  stretched  away  for  a  mite  above 
the  town,  on  this  lower  flat  bordering  the 
river.  Here  were  not  such  beech-trees  as 
grow  on  the  valley  hills  of  New  England, 
stunted  in  height  and  with  a  divided 
trunk.  These  great  trees,  having  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil,  push  their  trunks  m  stately 
columns  heavenward,  sending  forth,  every- 
where, slender  lateral  limt»  diat  droop 
soon  after  leaving  the  trunk,  then  recover 
themselves  and  droop  a  little  once  more  at 
the  distant  tips,  almost  making  Hogarth's 
line.  The  stillness  of  the  deep  shade  was 
broken  now  by  the  invasion  of  busy  men 
and  idle  boys;    there  were  indescribable 


cries;  the  ordeis,  advice,  and  jokes  shouted 
htm  one  to  another,  had  a  sound  as  of  dese- 
atticML  HereaIablew8sbeiDgspre>d,setm 
the  fonnof  a  h(^o«r  square  to  accommodate  a 
ilKHisand  petqile ;  in  another  place  hundreds 
of  great  loaves  of  bread  were  bang  cut  into 
slices  by  men  with  sharp  knives. 

All  of  this  pleased  Bobo,  but  when  at  last 
Roiy  led  him  to  the  pit,  thirty  feet  Iwig, 
over  which  half  a  dozen  oxen  split  in  halves 
were  undei^rang  the  process  called  barbe- 
iniing,  he  was  greatly  excited.  A  great  Are 
had  been  kept  buniing  in  this  trench  during 
the  ni^t,  and  now  the  bottom,  six  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  was  covered  with  a  bed  of 
Rowing  coals.  As  the  beeves  over  this  fire 
«eie  turned  from  time  to  time,  they  kept  up 
a  constant  hissing,  as  such  a  giant's  broil 
must;  and  this  somid  with  the  mtense  heat 
loTified  the  l^d. 

He  was  better  pleased  when  Roxy  led 
him  away  to  a  tree  where  a  thrifty  fanner 
was  sdhng  ginger-cakes  and  doer,  and 
sptQt  all  her  money — five  t>ld- fashioned 
"coppers" — in  buying  for  him  a  glass  of 
dder  which  sold  for  five  cents,  with  a  scol- 
loped ginger-<:ake  thrown  in. 

But  now  the  drum  and  fife  were  heard, 
and  Roxy  could  plainly  see  a  procession  of 
Whigs  from  the  counliy  coming  down  the 
hill  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  Others  were 
coining  by  the  other  roads  that  led  into 
(he  town.  The  crowd  of  idlers  who  scat- 
taed  about  the  grove  now  started  pell-mell 
for  die  village,  where  all  of  these  companies, 
in  wagons  and  on  horseback,  were  to  be 
fanned  into  one  grand  procession. 

But  Roxy  took  pains  to  secure  for  Bobo 
3.  pmii  on  a  fence-comer  at  the  end  of  the 
luebywhitJi  the  wood  was  entered.  When 
at  last  the  procession  came,  the  poor  fellow 
ckppcd  his  hands  at  sight  of  the  wagons 
vidi  It^-cabins  and  great  barrels  of  "hard 
dder "  <hi  them.  Every  waving  banner 
gate  him  pleasure,  and  the  drum  and  fife 
set  him  into  an  ecstasy.  When  the  crowd 
cheered  for  Harrison  and  Tyler,  he  did  not 
(ail  to  join  in  die  shout  The  party  of  coun- 
By  b^  who  had  come  over  tiie  hill  in  die 
DMxning,  observing  the  delight  of  the  poor 
f^kw,  bicf^an  to  make  sport  of  him,  calling 
hhn  an  idiot  imd  quizzing  him  with  puzding 
qnenkms,  thus  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
<:Towd  to  Bobo,  who  sat  on  the  fence,  and 
to  Roxy,  who  sttxxl  by,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
ihield  hnn  firnn  the  mockery. 

Happily,  about  that  time  the  procetson 
halted  on  accmmt  of  some  diffitsilty  in  turn- 
ing an  angle  with  the  long  wagon  which 
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held  the  twenty-five  allegorical  young  girls 
from  Posey  township,  who  represented  the 
two  doten  states  of  the  Union,  with  a  plump 
Hoosier  Goddess  of  Liberty  presidmg  over 
them,  ,  It  happened  that  in  the  part  of  the 
procession  which  halted  opposite  to  Bobo's 
perch  on  the  fence,  was  Mark  Bonam^, 
who  was  quite  an  important  figure  in 
the  pro(:ession.  His  father — Colonel  Ban- 
amy — had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
asa  Whig  son  of  a  Democratic  father  of  such 
prominence,  the  young  man  of  twenty-one 
was  made  much  of.  Reckoned  the  most 
promising  young  man  in  the  county,  he  was 
to-day  to  aeclaim  his  maiden  speech  before 
the  great  audience  at  the  barbecue.  But 
being  a  politician,  already  ambitious  for 
ofiice,  he  chose  not  to  ride  in  the  carriage 
with  the  "  orators  of  the  day,"  but  on  his 
own  horse  among  the  young  men,  to  whose 
good-will  he  must  look  for  his  political  suc- 
cess. The  boys  perched  on  the  "  rider  "  of 
the  rail-fence  were  now  asking  Bobo  ques- 
tions, to  which  the  simple  fellow  only  gave 
answer  by  echoing  the  last  words;  and 
seeing  the  flush  of  pain  on  Roxy's  &ce  at 
the  laughter  thus  excited,  Mark  called  out 
to  the  boy  to  let  Bobo  alone. 

"  It  don't  matter,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  he's 
only  a  fool,  anyhow,  if  he  is  named  Bona- 
parte." 

At  this  thB  other  boys  tittered,  but  young 
Bon  amy  wheeled  his  hoise  out  of  the 
line,  and,  seizing  Bobo's  chief  tormentor  by 
the  collar  of  his  roundabout,  gave  him  a 
vigorous  shaking,  and  then  dropped  him 
trembling  with  terror  to  the  ground.  Hk 
comrades,  not  wishing  to  meet  the  same 
punishment,  leaped  down  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  and  dispersed  into  the 
crowd, 

"  Thank  you,  Marous,"  said  Roxy. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  Maik, 
with  Western  unconventionality.  He  tried 
to  look  unconscious  as  he  again  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  with  reddened  face,  and 
the  same  crowd  that  had  laughed  at  the 
ridicule  put  upon  Bobo  now  cheered  \L»fk 
for  punishing  his  persecutor.  Even  Bobo 
showed  satisfacdon  at  the  boy's  downfall. 

The  Whig  leaders  of  1 840  roasted  beeves  in 
order  to  persuade  the  independent  voters  to 
listen  to  arguments  on  the  tariff;  they  washed 
down  abstruse  reasonings  about  the  United 
States  Bank  with  hard  cider ;  and  by  good 
feeding  persuaded  the  citizens  to  believe  in 
internal  improvement.  But  in  order  lo  the 
success  of  such  a  plan,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  speeches  should  come  first.    The  pioi  1 1 
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cession,  therefore,  was  marched  to  the  stand; 
the  horsemen  dismounted;  the  allegorical 
young  ladies,  who  represented  sovereign 
states,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  took  places 
on  the  stajid ;  and  most  of  the  other  people 
seated  themselves  on  the  benches  in  front, 
while  the  drums  and  fifes  were  played  on  the 
platfonn,  wherealso  were  ranged  thespeakcrs 
and  some  ornamental  figures, — an  ex-Con- 
gressman, a  colonel  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  a 
few  lingering  veterans  of  the  Revolution, 
who  sat  near  the  front,  that  their  gray  hairs, 
solitary  arms,  and  wooden  legs  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous. 

Since  Maik  Bonamy's  interference  in  her 
behalf,  Roxy  had  rapi<Uy  elevated  the  young 
man  into  a  heio.  She  cared  nothing  what- 
ever about  banks  or  tarifls,  or  internal  im- 
provements, but  now  she  was  eager  to  hear 
Mark  make  his  speech.  For  when  an  enthu- 
siastic young  girl  comes  to  admire  a  man  for 
one  thing,  she  straightway  sets  about  finding 
Other  reasons  for  admiration. 

Mark  was  sent  to  the  front  to  make  the 
opening  speech,  upon  which  one  of  the 
young  men  got  up  on  a  bench  in  the  back 
part  of  the  audience  and  cried ;  "  Three 
cheers  forBonamyl"  The  gratefiil  Roxy 
was  pleased  with  this  tribute  to  her  hero, 
whose  triumph  seemed  somewhat  to  be  her 
own,  Bobo  recognized  his  deliverer  and 
straightway  pointed  his  finger  at  Mark,  say- 
ing to  Roxy : 

"  Look  y',  Roxy,  look  y'  there  I " 

Indeed,  she  had  mucli  trouble  to  keep 
him  from  pointing  and  talking  throughout 
Mark's  speech. 

In  Rox/s  estimation  the  speech  was  an 
eloquent  one.  There  were  no  learned  dis- 
cussions of  banks  and  tarifi&,  no  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
government, — all  of  these  questions  were  to 
be  handled  by  Judge  Wool,  who  was  double- 
shotted  with  statistics.  Mark  Bonamy's 
^ech  was  not  statesman- like.  It  was  all 
the  more  popular  for  that.  He  had  the 
advantage,  to  begin  with,  of  a  fine  presence. 
His  large,  well-formed  body,  his  healthful, 
handsome  countenance,  his  clear  eye,  and 
the  general  look  of  quick  intelligence  about 
him,  and  a  certain  air  of  good-fellowship 
won  upon  the  audience,  even  while  the 
young  man  stood  with  flushed  face  waiting 
for  the  cheering  to  subside.  He  did  not 
lack  self-possession,  and  his  speech  was  full 
of  adroit  appeals  to  national  pride  and  to 
party  spirit.  He  made  some  allusions  to 
the  venerable  soldiers  who  sat  by  him  and 


to  their  comrades  who  slumbered  in  their 
bloody  graves  on  the  hard-fought  fields  (tf 
Bunker  Hill  and  Brandy  wine,  and  Getman- 
town  and  Trenton.  He  brought  forth 
rounds  of  cheers  by  his  remarics  on  Hani- 
son's  log-cabin.  Measured  by  the  applause 
he  gained  it  was  the  best  speech  of  the 
day.  A  oHtic  might  have  said  that  many 
of  the  most  telling  points  were  un&ily 
taken,  but  a  critic  has  no  place  at  a  baibecue. 
Howelse  could  Roxy  judge  of  such  a  speech 
but  by  the  efiect  ? 

Very  few  of  the  votera  were  able  to  fol- 
low Judge  Wool's  argument  against  the 
veto  of  the  Bank  Bill  and  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  in  &vor  of  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  tariff  that  should  save  the  country 
from  the  jaws  of  the  British  lion.  But  the 
old  heads  declared  it  a  "  mighty  weighty  " 
argument,  and  the  young  ones,  feeling  its 
heaviness,  assented.  After  some  stirring 
speeches  by  more  magnetic  men,  there  was 
music  by  the  drum  and  fife,  and  then  the 
hungry  crowd  sunounded  the  tables,  aa. 
which  there  was  little  else  but  bread  and 
the  barbecued  meat 


CHAPTER  II. 
ArXER  THE   FEAST. 

When  Roxy  wended  her  way  home  that 
afternoon  she  found  the  streets  fiill  of  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  had  not  limited  their 
potations  to  hard  cider.  Flem  Giddings, 
whose  left  arm  had  been  shot  away  while 
he  was  ramming  a  cannon  at  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  was  very  anxious 
to  fight,  but  even  his  drunken  companions 
were  too  chivalrous  to  fight  with  a  one- 
aimed  man.  So  the  poor  cripple  went 
round  vainly  defying  every  man  he  met, 
daring  each  one  to  fight  and  declaring  that 
he  "  could  lick  any  two-fisted  coward  in 
town,  by  thunder  and  lightning  I"  A  little 
further  on,  big  Wash  Jones  kept  staggering 
up  to  plucky  litde  Dan  McCrea  declaring 
that  Dan  was  a  coward.  But  Dan,  who  was 
not  quite  so  drunk,  was  unwilling  to  strike 
Wash  until  at  last  the  latter  slapped  Dan  in  the 
face,  upon  which  the  fiery  little  fellow  let  his 
bard  fist  fly,  doubting  the  big  man  against  a 
wall.  Roxy,  terrified  at  the  disorder,  was 
hurrying  by  at  that  moment;  she  saw  the  blow 
and  the  fall  of  the  bleeding  man,  and  she 
uttered  a  little  startled  cry.  Forgetting  her- 
self and  Bobo,  the  excited  giil  pushed  through 
the  crowd  and  undertook  to  lift  up  the  falleo 
champion.  Dau  looked  ashamed  of  bis  blow 


and  the  rest  crowding  round  felt  cowed  when 
Roxy,  with  tean  on  her  face,  said : 

"  What  do  you  stuid  by  for  and  let 
diunken  raen  fight?  Come,  put  poor  Wash 
on  his  horse  and  send  him  home." 

The  men  were  quick  enough  now  to  lift 
up  the  sot  and  help  him  into  his  saddle.  It 
was  notorious  that  Wash  could  hardly  be  so 
dnmk  that  he  could  not  ride.  He  baJanced 
himself  in  the  saddle  with  difficulty,  and  the 
Ikosc,  who  had  learned  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  reeling  burden,  swayed  from  side  to  side. 

"Psh-^awJ"  stuttered  the  rider  as  the 
blood  trickled  upon  his  mud-bespattered 
clothes,  "  aint  I  a-a-a  purty  sight  ?  To  go 
home  to  my  wife  lookin'  this  a-way  I" 

Whereupon  he  began  to  weep  in  a  maudlin 
bshibn  and  the  men  burst  into  a  guffaw, 
Jim  Peters  declaring  that  he  lowed  Wash 
would  preach  his  own  fiineial  sermon  when 
he  was  dead.  But  Roxy  went  home  dy- 
ing. For  she  was  thinking  of  the  woman 
whose  probable  sufferings  she  measured  by 
her  own  sensibilities.  And  the  men  stood 
looking  afler  her,  declaring  to  one  another 
that  she  vas  "  a  odd  thing,  to  be  sure." 

When  Roxy  had  passed  the  pump  on  her 
tntim,  and  had  come  into  the  quieter  part  of 
the  viUage,  Bobo,  who  had  been  looking  at 
theflaKS,  perceived  that  she  was  crying.  He 
went  £rectly  in  front  of  her,  and  taking  out 
his  handkerchief,  began  eagerly  to  wipe  away 
^  tears,  saying  in  pitiful  tones,  "  No,  no  I 
K.oxy  musbi't  cry  1  Roxy  mustn't  ciy  I  " 
But  this  sympathy  only  made  the  tears 
flow  bster  than  ever,  while  Bobo  srill  wiped 
them  away,  entreating  her  not  to  cry,  until 
at  last  he  began  to  cry  himself,  upon  which 
Rosy  by  a  strong  e&brt  controlled  herselC 

The  house  in  which  Roxy  Adams  lived 
was  one  of  the  original  log-buildings  of  the 
village.  It  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  com- 
mon, and  some  distance  from  die  large, 
fanr-chimneyed  brick  which  was  the  home 
«f  the  half-witted  Bobo,  who  was  first  cousin 
to  Roxy  on  the  mother's  side.  Roxy's 
(Ubtr  was  the  principal  shoe-maker  of  the 
village ;  he  could  make  an  excellent  pair  of 
"rights  and  lefts,"  and  if  the  customer 
ins&ed  on  having  them,  he  would  turn  out 
the  old-fashioned  "evens," — boots  that 
would  fit  either  foot,  and  which,  by  change 
fioiQ  one  foot  to  another,  could  be  made  to 
wear  more  economically.  The  old  shoe- 
maka  vas  also  quite  remarkable  for  the 
stubborn  and  contentious  ability  with  which 
he  discussed  all  those  questions  that  agitated 
the  viO^e  intellect  of  tbe  time. 

Wben  Roxy  passed  in  at  the  gale  with 
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Bobo,  she  found  her  father  sitting  under  the 
apple-tree  by  the  door.  He  gave  her  a  word 
of  reproof  for  her  tardiness, — not  that  she 
deserved  it,  but  that,  like  other  people  of 
that  day,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  find 
fault  with  young  people  as  often  as  possible. 
Roxy  took  the  rebuke  in  silence,  hastening 
to  milk  the  old,  black  and  white,  spotted 
muley  *  cow,  whose  ugly,  homless  head  was 
visible  over  the  back  gate,  where  she  stood 
,  in  the  alley,  awaiting  her  usual  pail  of  bran. 
'  Then  supper  had  to  be  cooked  in  the  old, 
wide-mouthed  fire-place.  ITie  corn-dodg- 
ers—~or,  as  they  called  them  on  the  Indiana 
side  of  the  river,  the  "pones" — were  tossed 
finm  hand  to  band  until  they  had  assumed 
the  correct  oval  shape.  Then  they  were 
deposited  in  the  iron  skillet  already  heated 
on  the  fire,  coals  were  put  beneath,  and 
a  shovelful  of  hot  coals  heaped  on  the 
lid^-or  "  led,"  as  the  Hoosiers  called  if^  no 
doubt  from  a  mistaken  derivation  of  the 
word.  The  coffee  was  ground,  and  after 
being  mixed  with  white  of  egg  to  "  settle  " 
it,  was  put  into  the  pot ;  the  singing  iron  tea- 
kettle hanging  on  tbe  crane  paid  its  tribute 
of  hot  water,  and  then  the  cofTee-pot  was 
set  on  the  trivet,  over  the  live  coals. 

By  the  time  the  tavern  bell  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  eating,  Roxy  had 
called  her  father  to  supper,  and  Bobo,  who 
found  noplace  so  pleasant  as  Roxy's  home, 
sat  down  to  supper  with  them.  While  they 
ate,  they  could  see  through  the  front  door 
troops  of  horsemen,  who,  warned  by  the 
tavern  bell,  had  taken  their  last  drink  in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and  started 
homeward  in  various  stages  of  inebriety, 
some  hurrahing  insanely  fcff  Harrison  and 
Tyler,  many  hurrahing  for  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  pitiful  and  religious  soul  of  Roxy 
saw  not  a  particle  of  the  ludicrous  side  of 
this  grotesque  exhibition  of  humanity  in  vol- 
untary craze.  She  saw — and  exaggerated, 
perhaps — the  domesdc  sorrow  at  the  end 
of  their  several  roads,  and  she  saw  them  as 
a  procession  of  lost  souls  riding  pell-mell 
into  a  perdition  which  she  had  learned  to 
regard  as  a  place  of  literal  fiery  torment. 

Is  it  strange,  therefore,  that  when   Mr. 


''  This  word,  like  many  of  our  most  curioui  and 
widely  prevalent  Americanisms,  is  not  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, ll  ratj  have  come  from  mute — the 
abarisinal  English  cows  are  hornless,  and  our  hom- 
less breed  is,  perliaps,  hylirid.  Horatess  cow5  on 
Long  Island  are  called  "buffiiloes."  The  word 
Multy  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  mooley  cow,y 
a  chud'i  word  for  any  oow.  .  1I.H  HMC 
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Whittaker,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  came 
in  after  supper,  she  should  ask  him  earnestly 
and  abruptly  why  Gcxi,  who  was  full  of  love, 
should  make  this  world,  in  which  there  was 
so  awful  a  preponderance  of  sorrow  ?  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  minister  tried  to  answer 
her  by  shifting  the  responsibility  to  the 
shoulders  of  man,  who  committed  sin  in 
Adam,  "the  federal  head  of  the  race;  "  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  took  refuge  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God  and  the  mystery  of  His 
existence.  The  girl  saw  only  that  God 
brought  multitudes  of  people  into  life  whose 
destiny  was  eternal  sorrow,  and  whose  des- 
tiny must  have  been  known  to  Him  from 
the  beginning.  She  did  not  once  venture 
to  doubt  the  goodness  of  God ;  but  her  spirit 
kept  on  wounding  itself  with  its  own  ques- 
tioning, and  Mr.  Whittaker,  with  alt  his 
logic,  could  give  her  no  relief.  For  feel- 
ing often  evades  logic,  be  it  never  so  nice 
and  discriminating.  Whittaker,  however, 
kept  up  the  conversation,  glad  of  any  pre- 
text for  Ulk  with  Roxy.  The  shoe-maker 
was  pleased  to  see  him  puzzled  by  the  girl's 
cleverness;  but  he  seemed  to  side  with 
WhitUker. 

It  was  not  considered  proper  at  that  day 
for  a  minister  to  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
society  of  the  unconverted  as  Whittaker  did 
in  that  of  Roxy's  father;  but  the  minister 
found  him,  in  spite  of  his  perversity,  a  most 
interesting  sinner.  Whittakerliked  to  sharpen 
hia  wits  against  those  of  the  shoe-maker,  who 
had  read  and  thought  a  good  deal  in  an 
eccentric  way.  "Hie  conversation  was 
specially  pleasant  when  the  daughter  listened 
to  their  discussions,  for  the  minister  was  not 
yet  quite  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  what 
young  man  of  twenty-five  is  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  talking,  with  a  bright  girl  of  sev- 
enteen for  a  listener? 

When  the  minister  and  her  father  seated 
themselves  under  an  apple-tree,  it  cost  Roxy 
a  pang  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them 
talk ;  but  Bobo  was  exacting,  and  ■she  sat 
down  to  amuse  him  with  a  monotonous  play 
of  her  own  devising,  which  consisted  in 
rolling  a  marble  round  the  tea-tray.  The 
minister  was  not  quite  willing  to  lose  his  audi- 
tca ;  he  asked  Mr.  Adams  several  times  if  the 
night  air  was  not  bad,  but  the  shoe-maker 
was  in  one  of  his  perverse  moods,  and  refused 
to  take  the  hint 

At  last  the  time  came  for  Roxy  to  lead 
Bobo  home,  and  as  she  came  out  the  door, 
she  heard  her  father  say,  in  his  most  dispu- 
tatious tone : 

"I  tell  you,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Henry  the 


Ei^th  was  the  greatest  monarch  England 
ever  had.     He  put  down  popCTy," 

"  But  how  about  the  women  whose  heads 
he  cut  off?  "  asked  the  preacher,  laughing. 

"  That  was  a  mere  incident,^^  mere  inci- 
dent in  his  glorious  career,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  earnestly.  "  Half-a-dozen  women's 
heads,  more  or  less,  are  nothing  to  what  he 
did  for  civil  and  religious  liberty," 

"  But  suppose  one  of  the  heads  had  been 
Roxy's  ? "  queried  Whittaker,  watdiing 
Roxy  as  she  unlatched  the  gate. 

"  That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  persisted 
Adams,  "  Roxy's  head  is  as  light  as  the 
rest," 

Roxy  was  a  little  hurt  hy  her  father's 
speech ;  but  she  knew  his  love  of  contra- 
diction, and  neither  she  nor  any  one  else 
could  ever  be  quite  sure  when  he  was  in 
earnest.  His  most  solemn  belief  were  often 
put  forth  in  badinage,  and  he  delighted  to 
mask  his  jests  under  the  most  vehement 
assertions.  I  doubt  if  he  himself  ever  quite 
knew  the  dillerence  between  his  irony  and 
his  convictions. 

But  after  Roxy  had  gone  the  father  re- 
lented a  little.  He  confessed  that  the  gill's 
foolishness  was  different  from  that  of  other 
girls.  But  it  was  folly  none  the  less.  For 
if  a  girl  isn't  a  fool  about  fine  clothes  and 
beaux  and  all  that,  she's  sure  to  make  up  for 
it  by  being  a  fool  about  reUgion.  Here  he 
paused  for  Whittaker  to  reply,  but  he  was 
silent,  and  Adams  could  not  see  in  the 
darkness  whether  or  not  he  was  rendered 
uncomfortable  by  his  remark.  So,  urged  on 
by  the  demon  of  contradiction,  he  proceeded : 

"  Little  or  big,  young  or  old,  women  are 
all  fools.  But  Roxy  had  it  rather  di^rent 
from  the  rest.  It  struck  in  with  her.  She 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  old  Seth  Lum- 
ley  was  sent  to  jail  for  stealing  hogs  and 
his  wife  and  three  little  children  were  pretty 
nigh  starving.  That  tittle  fool  of  a  Roinr 
pidced  blackberries  three  Saturdays  hand- 
running  and  brought  them  into  town  three 
miles,  and  sold  them  and  gave  all  the 
money  to  the  old  wonoan.  But  the  black- 
berry-briers tore  more  off  her  clothes  than 
the  berries  came  to.  The  little  goose  did 
it  because  she  believed  the  Bible  and  all 
that  about  doing  good  to  the  poor  and 
so  on.  She  believes  the  Bible  yet  She's 
the  only  person  in  town  that's  fool  enough 
to  think  that  all  the  stuff  you  preachers  say 
is  true  and  meant  to  be  carried  out.  The 
rest  of  yon  don't  believe  it, — at  least  nobody 
tries  to  do  these  things.  They  were  just 
meant  to  sound  nicely  in  church,  yon  know." 


Again  he  paused  to  give  Wbittaker  a 
chance  to  ctHitradict 

"I  tell  you,"  be  went  on,  "I  don't 
believe  in  over-pious  folks.  Koxy  would 
take  the  shoes  off  her  feet  to  give  them  to 
some  lazy  fool  that  ought  to  woric.  She 
win  take  care  of  Bobo,  for  instance.  That 
gives  Bobo's  mother  time  to  dre^  and 
run  "round.  Now  what's  the  use  in  Roxy's 
being  such  a  fool  ?  It's  all  because  you 
[Heacheis  harp  on  self-denial  so  much. 
So  it  goes.  The  giils  that  are  not  fools 
are  made  fools  by  you  preachers." 

Adams  had  not  meant  to  be  so  rude,  but 
Whittaker's  meekness  imder  his  stinging 
speeches  was  very  provoking.  Having 
set  out  to  irritate  his  companion  he  became 
irritated  at  his  own  failure  and  was  carried 
fiirther  than  he  intended.  Whittaker 
thought  best  not  to  grow  angry  with  this 
list  remark,  but  laughed  at  it  as  pleasantry. 
The  old  shoe-maker's  face,  however,  did  not 
relax.  He  only  looked  sullen  and  fierce 
as  though  he  had  seriously  intended  to 
insult  his  guest. 

"  Preachers  and  talking  cobblers  are  a 
demoializing  set,  I  grant,"  said  Whittaker, 
rising  to  go- 

"  It  is  the  chief  business  of  a  talking  cob- 
bler to  protect  pet^le  from  the  influence  of 
preacher^"  answered  Adams. 

Subjecting  the  growing  annoyance  of 
his  companion,  Adams  relented  and  began 
to  cast  about  for  some  words  with  which  to 
torn  his  savage  and  quite  insincere  speech 
into  pleasantry.  But  the  conversation  was 
internipted  just  then  by  the  racket  of  two 
snarc-dmnis,  and  one  bass-drum,  and  the 
shrill  screaming  of  a  fife.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  the  day  were  being  concluded  by 
a  lOTch-light  procession.  Both  Whittaker 
and  Adams  were  relieved  by  the  interrup- 
tion, which  gave  the  minister  a  chance  to 
say  good-night  and  which  gave  Adams  the 
inscripdons  to  read.  The  first  one  was  a 
revolving  transparency  which  had  upon  itR 
first  side  "  Out  of; "  tiien  upon  the  second 
was  the  picture  of  a  log-cabin ;  on  the  third, 
the  words  "into  the; "  on  the  fourth, a  rude 
drawing  of  the  "presidential  mansion,"  as 
we  republicans  call  it ;  so  that  it  read  to  all 
beholders :  *'  Out  of  a  log-cabin  into  the 
White  House."  There  were  many  others 
denouncing  the  administration,  calling  the 
president  a  "  Dutchman,"  and  reciting  the 
■nilitaiy  glories  of  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe. 
Of  course  the  changes  were  rung  upon 
"  hard  dder,"  which  was  supposed  to  be 
General  Harrison's  meat  and  drink.    At  the 
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very  rear  of  the  procesdon  came  a  company 
of  young  fellows  with  a  transparency  in- 
scribed : "  For  Representadve,  Mark  Bonamy 
— the  eloquent  young  Whig." 

Meantime  Roxy  stood  upon  the  steps 
of  her  aunt's  house  with  Bobo,  who  was 
transported  at  seeing  the  bright  display. 
She  herself  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
inscription  which  complimented  Mark. 

She  handed  litde  Bonaparte  Hanks  over 
to  his  mother,  saying, 

"  Here's  Bobo.  He's  been  a  good  boy. 
He  saw  the  torches.  Aunt  Henrietta." 

"  Saw  the  torches.  Aunt  Henrietta,"  said 
the  lad,  for  he  had  hved  with  Roxy  until 
he  had  come  to  style  his  mother  as  she 
did. 

Aunt  Henrietta  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Bobo.  She  sent  him  <^  to  bed,  and 
said  to  Roxy  r 

"  He  must  be  great  company  to  you,  Roxy. 
I  Uke  to  leave  him  with  you,  for  I  know  it 
makes  you  happy.  And  he  thinks  so  much 
of  you." 

And  then,  when  Roxy  had  said  good-night 
and  gone  away  home.  Aunt  Henrietta  turned 
to  Jemima,  her  "  help,"  and  remarked,  with 
great  benignity,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
that  poor,  motherless  girl  would  do  for  soci- 
ety and  enjoyment  if  it  were  not  for  Bo. 
And  with  this  placid  shifting  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  side  most  comfortable  to  herself, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Hanks  would  fain  have  dis- 
missed the  subject  But  social  distinctions 
had  not  yet  become  well  established  in  die 
West,  and  Jemima,  who  had  been  Mis. 
Hanks's  school-mate  in  childhood,  and  who 
still  called  her  "  Henriette,"  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  her  "  say  "  in  all  discussions. 

"  You  air  rale  kind,  Henriette,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh  ;  "  it  must  be  a  favor 
to  Roxy  to  slave  herself  for  that  poor,  sim- 
ple child.  And  as  he  don't  hardly  know  one 
hand  firon  t'other,  he  must  be  lots  of 
comp'ny  for  the  smartest  girl  in  Luzerne," 
and  Jemima  Dumbleton  laughed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Hanks  would  have  been  angry,  if 
it  had  not  been  that  to  set  angry  was  trouble- 
some,— the  more  so  mat  the  indispensable 
Jemima  was  sure  to  keep  her  temper  and 
get  the  best  of  any  discussion.  So  the  mis- 
tress   only  flushed    a   little,    and    replied: 

"  Don't givemeanyimpertinence,  Jemima. 
You  haven't  finished  scrubbing  the  kitchen 
floor  yet," 

"  I'm  much  obleeged,"  chuckled  Jemima, 
half  aloud,  "  it's  a  great  privilege  to  scrub 
the  floor.  I'll  have  to  git  nght  down  on  my 
knees  to  express  my  gratitude,"  and  (kmto. 


she kndtto resume herscouringof  the  iloor, 
singing  as  she  woriced,  with  more  vigor  than 
melody,  the  words  of  an  old  chorus : 


As  Roxy  walked  home  beneath  the  black 
locust-trees  that  bordered  the  sidewalk,  she 
had  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  wrong.  She 
knew  her  aunt  too  well  to  hope  for  any 
thanks  for  her  pains  with  Bobo;  but  she 
could  not  quite  get  over  expecting  them. 
She  had  taken  up  the  care  of  the  boy  because 
she  saw  him  neglected,  and  because  he  was 
one  of  "  the  Bible  little  ones,"  as  she  phrased 
it  Her  attentions  to  him  had  their  spring 
in  pure  benevolence  and  religious  devotion ; 
but  now  she  began  to  rebuke  herself  sternly 
for"seekingthepraiseof men."  Sheoffered 
an  earnest  prayer  that  this,  her  sin,  might  be 
forgiven,  and  she  resolved  to  be  more  kind 
than  ever  to  Bobo. 

As  she  entered  the  path  that  led  out  of 
the  street  to  the  edge  of  the  common  In 
which  stood  their  house  and  gaiden-patch, 
she  met  the  minister  going  home.  He  paused 
a  moment  to  praise  her  for  her  self-denying 
kindness  to  her  unfortunate  cousin,  then 
wished  her  good-night,  and  passed  on. 
Spite  of  all  Roxy's  resolutions  against  car- 
ing for  the  praise  of  men,  she  found  the 
appreciative  words  very  sweet  in  her  ears  as 
she  went  on  home  in  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  night 

When  she  came  to  the  house,  her  father 
stood  by  the  gate  which  led  mto  the  yard, 
aheady  reproaching  himself  for  his  irasci- 
bility and  his  almost  involuntary  rudeness  to 
Mr,  Whittaker ;  and  since  he  was  discordant 
with  himself,  he  was  cross  with  Roxy. 

"  Much  good  you  will  ever  get  by  taking 
care  of  Bobo,"  he  said.  "  Your  aunt  wont 
thank  you,  or  leave  you  a  shoe-string  when 
she  dies." 

Roxy  did  not  reply,  but  went  off  to  bed 
annoyed — not,  however,  at  what  her  father 
had  said  to  her.  She  was  used  to  his  iirita- 
bility,  and  she  knew,  besides,  that  if  she 
were  to  neglect  Bo,  the  crusty  but  tender- 
hearted father  would  be  the  first  to  take  him 
up.  But  from  his  mood  she  saw  that  he 
had  not  parted  pleasantly  with  Whitt:iker. 
And  as  she  climbed  the  stairs  she  thought 
of  Whittaker's  visit  and  wondered  whether 
he  would  be  driven  away  by  her  father's 
harshness.  And  mingling  with  thoughts  of 
the  slender  form  of  Whittaker  in  her  imagi- 
nation, there  came  thoughts  of  the  fine  pres- 


ence of  Made  Bonamy,  and  of  his  flowing 
speech.  It  was  a  pleasant  world,  after  all. 
She  could  afibrd  to  put  out  of  memory 
AuDt  Henrietu's  ingratitude  and  her  Ruber's 
moods. 

Mark,  on  his  part,  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment drinking  to  the  success  of  the  log- 
cabin  candidate,  and  if  Roxy  could  have 
seen  him  then,  the  picture  with  which  ^e 
pleased  herself  of  a  high-toned  and  chival- 
rous young  man  would  doubtless  have  lost 
some  of  the  superfluous  color  which  the 
events  of  the  day  had  given  it 
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It  was  some  weeks  after  the  barbecue 
that  Mark  Bonamy,  now  a  Whig  candidate 
for  representative  in  the  Indiana  legislature, 
set  out  to  electioneer.  He  was  accom- 
panied on  this  expedition  by  Major  Tom 
Lathers,  who  was  running  for  sheriS!  Both 
the  young  politician  and  the  old  one  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  dress  tliemsclves  in 
country  jeans,  of  undyed  brown  wool,  com- 
monly known  as  butternut  Lathers  was 
a  tall,  slim,  fibrous  man,  whose  very  face 
was  stringy.  He  sat  straight  up  on  his 
rawboned,  bobtaiied  horse  and  seemed 
forever  looking  off  into  vacancy,  like  a  wist- 
ful greyhound.  Mark  had  not  succeeded  in 
toning  himself  quite  down  to  the  country 
standard.  He  did  his  best  to  look  the 
sloven,  but  there  was  that  in  his  handsome 
face,  well-nourished  ph^^ue  and  graceful 
carriage  that  belied  his  butternut  clothes. 
He  was  but  masquerading  after  aU.  But 
Lathers  was  to  homespun  bom ;  his  gaunt, 
angular,  tendonous  figure,  stepping  when 
he  walked  as  an  automaton  might  when 
worked  by  cords  and  pulleys,  was  not  unbe- 
comingly clad  in  brown  jeans  and  "  stogy  " 
boots. 

The  two  were  riding  now  toward  Taimer 
Township,  the  wildest  comer  of  the  county. 
Here  on  the  head-waters  of  Rocky  Fork 
there  was  a  dance  appointed  for  this  very 
evening,  and  the  experienced  Lathers  had 
scented  gam& 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Bonamy,  there's  nothing 
like  hoe-downs  and  the  like.  Everybody 
is  good-natured  at  a  dance.  I  went  to 
church  last  Sunday, — I  always  go  to  church 
when  there  is  an  election  coming  on.  Peo- 
ple think  I  am  in  a  hopeful  state  and  the 
like,  you  know,  when  they  see  that,  and 
they  vote  for  me  to  encourage  me." 


Here  Ladieis  gave  his  companion  a  signifi- 
cant look  from  his  small,  twinkUng  gray 
eyes  and  then  diving  into  his  pocket  he 
drew  forth  a  plug  of  tobacco  and  bit  off  a 
laige  comer  of  it,  which  he  masticated  for 
a  while  with  all  the  energy  of  a  man  of 
serious  puqiose. 

"  You  see,"  he  pioccedcd,  "  a  man's 
mind  is  always  on  his  own  business  even 
b  meeting  and  the  tike,  at  least  mine  is 
when  I'm  runniDg  for  anything.  Well,  I 
been]  Whittaker  read  something  from  the 
Aposde  Saul,  I  believe.  No,  I  aint  jist  right 
sboK,  now.  Now  I  come  to  think,  I  be- 
lieve he  said  it  was  fcom  the  first  apostle  to 
the  Corinthians,  an'  I  swear  I  aint  well 
'nough  up  in  Bible  to  know  who  was  the 
first  and  who  was  the  second  apostle  to 
the  Corinthians." 

Here  Lathers  spat  mediutively,  white 
Haik  tnmed  bis  head  away. 

•'  Well,  never  mind.  It  was  either  Saul 
or  Paul,  I  think.  He  said  something  alraut 
a  feast,  or  big  goin's-on  and  the  like,  at 
Jerusalem,  ttiat  was  to  come  off  sometime 
shortly.  And  he  said  that  a  great  and 
efixtooal  door  was  opened  to  him.  Well, 
1  says  to  myself,  tluit  old  Saul — Saulomon 
his  fill!  name  was,  I  reckon — underwood 
his  business  mighty  well  He  took  folles 
when  they  was  a-havin'  a  good  lime  and 
iIk  like.  Them  was  my  meditations,  Mark, 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

And  Major  Lathers  stopped  to  laugh  and 
«ink  his  gray  eyes  at  Mark. 

"An'  when  1  heerd  they  was  a  good, 
ole-fashioned  hoe-down  over  onto  Rocky 
Fork,  I  says  a  great  and  efiectooal  door — 
a  iMg  barn-door,  it  'peared  like — is  opened 
to  me  and  Marit  Bonamy.  Tanner  Town- 
ship is  rightly  Locofoco,  but  if  you  show 
your  puity  face  amon^  the  women  folks, 
ud  1  give  the  men  a  little  sawder  and  the 
like,jrou  know,  we'll  use  them  up  tike  the 
pilgnm  fathets  did  the  British  on  Bunker 
Hill  that  fourth  of  July." 

About  sunset  the  two  arrived  at  Kirtley's 
double  cabin.  Already  thne  were  signs  of 
the  oncoming  festivities. 

"Hello,  Old  Gid,"  said  Lathers,  who 
Imew  just  when  familiarity  was  likely  to  win, 
"yon  alive  yet,  you  old  sinner?  How  air 
you,  any  way  ?  It's  mighty  strange  you  an' 
tnc  haint  dead  and  done  fer,  after  all  we've 
been  through.  I  wish  I  was  half  as  hearty 
IS  you  loot" 

"  Wdl,  Major, «  that  air  you  ?  "  grinned 
Kinley.  "  Howdy,  ole  coon  ? "  and  he 
reached  out  his  band.     "  I'm  middlin'  pearL 


Come  over  this  way  to  get  some  votes,  1 
reckon  f  'Taint  no  use.  Demedest  set  of 
Locos  over  here  you  ever  see." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that.  I  tho't  I'd  come 
along  and  shake  hands  and  the  like  with  a 
ole  friend,  and  quarrel  with  you  about  Old 
Hickory,  jist  for  fun.  You  always  hev  a 
bottle  of  good  whisky,  and  you  don't  kick 
a  ole  military  friend  out-doors  on  account 
of  politics  and  the  like.  Bfam'd  if  I  don't 
feel  more  at  home  when  I'm  inside  your  door 
than  I  do  in  ary  'nother  house  in  this  count}-. 
How's  the  ole  woman  and  that  doggoned 
purty  girl  of  youm  ?  I  was  afeard  to  bring 
Bonamy  along,  fer  fear  she'd  make  a  fool 
an'  the  like  out  of  him.  But  I  told  him  you 
was  a  pertTc'ln-  friend  of  his  father,  the  col- 
onel, and  that  you'd  pertect  liim." 

"  Wal,"  said  Kirtley,  hesitating,  "  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  comfortable.  But  the  folks 
is  got  a  hoe-down  sot  fer  to-night,  an'  you-iUl 
wont  git  no  steep  ef  you  stop  over  here." 

"A  hoe-down  I"  cried  Lathers,  with 
feigned  surprise.  "  Wal,  ef  I'd  knowed  that, 
I'd  a  fixed  things  so  as  to  come  to-morry 
night,  seein'  as  I  want  to  have  a  square,  old- 
fashioned  set-down  and  the  like  with  you." 
Here  he  pulled  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  his 
pocket  and  passed  it  to  Kirtley.  "  But  next 
to  a  talk  with  you,  I'd  enjoy  a  reel  with  the 
girls,  like  we  used  to  have  when  I  was  a 
youngster."  Saying  this.  Lathers  dismounted, 
without  giving  Kirtley  (who  was  taking  a 
strong  pull  at  the  tx>ttle)  time  to  object. 
But  Mark  hesitated. 

"  'Light,  Mr.  Bonamy,  'light,"  said  Kirt- 
ley;  "  rf  you  kin  put  up  with  us  we  kin  with 
you.  Come  right  in,  gendemen,  and  I'll 
put  your  bosses  out." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  Lathers,  "  let  me  put  out 
my  owtL  Bonamy  and  me  knows  how  to 
work  jist  as  well  as  you  do.  You  Rocky 
Fork  folks  is  a  little  stuck-up  and  the  tike, 
Kirtley.  You  don't  know  it,  but  j'ou  air. 
Blaro'd  ef  you  haint,  now.  You  think  they 
haint  nobody  as  can  do  real  tough  work  an' 
sich  like  but  you.  Now  Bonamy,  here,  was 
brought  up  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  as  fer 
me,  I  was  rocked  in  a  gum  stump." 

The  major  instinctively  spoke  more  im- 
properly even  than  was  his  habit,  in  address- 
ing Kirtley  and  others  of  his  kind,  though 
Tom  Lathers's  English  was  bad  enough  at 
any  time. 

The  old  man  grinned  at  the  flattery,  and 
Lathers  passed  the  bottle  again. 

An  hour  later  the  dancers  were  assem- 
bling; the  beds  had  been  cleared  out  of  the 
largest  room  in  the  cabin,  and  the  fid(^Ufn-|^ 
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a  plump  and  reprobate-lookiog  man — was 
tuning  his  instrument,  and  scratching  out 
snatches  of  "  Hi  Betty  Martin  "  and  "  Billy 
in  the  Lovrgrounds,"  by  way  of  testing  its 
condition. 

Major  Lathers  went  jerking  and  bobbing 
round  among  the  guests,  but  Mark  was  now 
the  leader.  Quidt-witted  and  adroit,  he 
delighted  the  young  women,  and  by  shrewd 
flattery  managed  not  to  make  the  young 
men  jealous.  He  ate  greedily  of  the  pota- 
toes roasted  in  the  ashes,  which  were  the 
popular  "  refreshment"  He  danced  a  r«l 
awkwardly  enough,  but  that  gave  him  a 
chance  to  ask  some  of  the  young  men  to 
explain  it  to  him.  Major  Lathers  knew  the 
figure  well,  and  was  so  proud  of  it  that  in 
nearly  all  the  eariier  dances  he  jerked  his  slen- 
der legs  up  and  down  like  a  puppet.  Bon- 
amy  might  have  captured  half  the  votes  on 
Rocky  Run,  if  there  had  been  no  Nancy 
Kirtley.  Nancy  was  at  first  detained  from 
the  room  by  her  household  cares,  but  it  was 
not  in  Nancy's  nature  to  devote  herself  long 
to  the  kitchen  when  she  had  a  chance  to 
■  effect  the  capture  of  the  yoiuig  man  from 
town.  About  eight  o'clock,  when  the  danc- 
ing had  been  going  on  an  hour,  and  Bonamy 
had  made  a  most  favorable  impression,  he 
observed  a  look  of  impatience  on  the  face 
of  the  green  country  girl  who  was  talking 
with  him.  Turning  in  the  direction  which 
hei  eyes  took,  he  saw  half-a-dozen  young 
men  gathered  about  a  young  woman  whom 
he  had  not  seen  before,  and  who  now  stood 
with  her  back  to  him.  He  asked  his  com- 
panion who  she  was. 

"  Oh  1  that  air  plague-goned  Nance  Kirtley. 
All  the  boys  makes  fools  of  theirselves  over 
her.  She  likes  Co  make  a  fool  of  a  man. 
You  better  look  out,  ole  boss !  "  said  she 
with  a  polite  warning  to  Mark. 

Mark  was  curious  to  see  Nancy's  face,  but 
he  could  not  get  away  from  his  present  com'- 
panion  without  rudeness.  That  young  lady, 
however,  had  less  delicacy.  For  when  a 
gawky  youth, ambitious  to  cutout  the  "  town 
feller,"  came  up  with  "  Sal,  take  a  reel  with 
me  ?  "  she  burst  into  a  giggle,  and  handed 
over  the  roast  potato  she  had  been  eat- 
ing to  Bonamy,  saying,  "  Here,  feller,  hold 
my  tater  while  I  trot  a  reel  with  this  'ere 
boss." 

Taking  the  potato  as  he  was  bidden,  Mark 
made  use  of  his  liberty  to  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  belle  of  Rocky  Fork. 

Nancy  had  purposely  stationed  herself  with 
her  back  to  the  stranger  that  she  might  not 
seem  to  seek  bis  favor     On  his  first  ap- 


proach she  treated  him  stiffly  and  paid 
more  attention  than  ever  to  the  rude  jokes 
of  her  country  beaux,  though  she  was  in  a 
flutter  of  flattered  vanity  from  the  moment 
in  which  she  saw  him  approaching.  Such 
game  did  not  come  in  her  way  more  than 

Mark  on  his  part  was  amazed.  Such  a 
face  as  h«s  would  have  been  observed  in 
any  company,  but  such  a  &ce  among  the 
poor  whiteys  of  Rocky  Fork,  seemed  by 
contrast  miraculous.  There  was  no  fire  of 
intellect  in  it ;  no  inward  conflict  had  made 
on  it  a  single  line.  It  was  simply  a  com- 
bination of  natural  symmetry,  a  clear,  rather 
Oriental  complexion  and  exuberant  health- 
fulness.  Feeling  there  was — sensuousness, 
vanity,  and  that  good-nature  which  comes 
of  sdf-complaceiKy.  Nancy  Kirtley  was 
one  of  those  magnificent  animals  that  are 
all  the  more  magnificent  for  being  only 
animals.  It  was  beauty  of  the  sort  that 
one  sees  among  quadroons  and  octoroons — 
the  beauty  of  Circassian  women,  perhaps, — 
perfect  physical  development,  undisturbed 
and  uninformed  by  a  soul. 

From  the  moment  that  Mark  Bonamy 
looked  upon  this  uncultivated  girl  in  her  new 
homespun  and  surrounded  by  her  circle 
of  hawbuck  admirers,  he  began  to  fbivet  all 
about  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Rocky 
Run.  Major  Torn  Lathers,  as  he  flung 
himself  through  a  Virginia  reel  with  a  gait 
much  like  that  of  a  stringhalt  horse,  was 
still  anxiously  watching  Bonamy,  and  he 
mentally  concluded  that  Mark  was  bh  sure 
to  scorch  his  wings  as  a  moth  that  had 
caught  sight  of  a  candle. 

"  Will  you  dance  the  next  reel  with  me  ?" 
Mark  asked  sotnewhat  eagerly  of  Nancy 
Kirtley.  , 

"  Must  give  Jim  his  turn  first,"  said  the 
crafty  Nancy.  "  Give  you  the  next  chance, 
Mr.  Bonamy,  ef  you  ktwr  fer  it." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mark's  former  com- 
panion, when  she  returned  for  her  half- 
eaten  potato,  sought  to  engage  him  again 
in  conversation.  He  did  nothing  but  stand 
and  wait  for  Nancy  and  look  at  her  while 
she  whirled  through  the  next  reel  as  Jim 
McGowan's  partner.  In  fact,  everybody 
else  did  much  the  same;  all  the  young  men 
declanng  that  she  was  some,  sartain.  She 
danced  with  a  perfect  abandan,  for  there  is 
nothing  a  well-developed  animal  likes 
better  than  exercise  and  excitement;  and 
perfect  physical  equilibrium  always  pro- 
duces a  certain  grace  of  motion. 

While  Mark  stood  lookjiig  rt   Nancy, 


"  Marie,"  he  whispered,  "  if  you  don't 
take  your  eyes  off  that  air  creature  you're 
a  gone  tater,  shore  ai  shootin'.  Don't  you 
see  that  Jim  McGowan's  scowtin'al  you  now, 
and  if  you  cut  him  out  he'll  be  dead  ag'inst 
you.  Come,  old  feller,  youll  git  used  up 
as  bad  as  JuIIms  Csesar  did  when  he  went 
down  into  Egypt  and  fell  in  love  with  Pha- 
laoh's  daughter  and  the  like,  and  got  licked 
by  it.  Let  an  ale  friend  pull  you  out  of  the 
bulrushes  and  the  hke.  Don't  you  have 
no  more  to  do  with  that  girl,  do  ye  hear  ?" 

"  But  I've  promised  to  dance  the  next  leel 
with  her,"  pleaded  Mark,  feeling  the  force 
of  Latheis's  remark  and  feeling  his  own  pow- 
I  to  resist  the  cuirent  upon  which 


"The  devil  you  have!"  cried  the  major. 
"Utai  you're  a  goner,  sure  enough,  ^t- 
peter  wont  save  you.  All  the  young  men'll 
be  against  you,  because  you've  cut  'em  out 
and  sich  like,  and  alt  the  girls'U  be  down  on 
you,  because  you  run  after  the  purtiest  one. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  Mark.  Think  of  my  inter- 
est as  well  as  your'n." 

"Wait  till  I've  had  one  reel,"  said  Mark. 
"I'm  only  in  for  a  little  fun,  you  know. 
Isnt  she  a  splendid  creature,  Major?" 

"^lendid!  thedevill"  muttered  {..athers, 
turning  away  and  shrewdly  meditating  how 
to  cut  loose  from  Mark. 

Mark  danced  his  reel  with  Naocy,  and 
&CD  devoted  himself  to  her.  Having  no 
Airther  use  for  Jim,  she  snubbed  him,  and 
Jim  swore  that  Bonamy  shouldn't  git  a  vote 
on  the  Fork.  Nothing  but  Bonamy's  ex- 
ceHent  muscle  prevented  McGowan's  taking 
a  more  summary  revenge. 

When  at  midnight  the  company  marched 
out-of-doon  andstationed  themselves  around 
a  table  made  of  rough  boards  supjtorted  by 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  they  found  a 
nde  but  substantial  supper  of  l^con  and 
hominy,  corn-bread,  sweet-cake  and  apple- 
pies.  For  luxury,  there  was  coffee  in  place 
of  the  sassafras  tea  with  which  Rocky  Fork 
*as  accustomed  to  regale  itself,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  the  sweefnin'  was  "  store  sugar" — 
of  the  brown  New  Orleans  variety — instead 
of  "country,"  or  maple  molasses,  such  as 
was  used  on  ordinary  occasions.  The  cake, 
however,  was  made  with  the  country  mo- 
lasses. 

Mark,  whose  infatuation  seemed  to  in- 
crease, devoted  himself  at  supper  to  his 
Hebe,  whom  he  would  have  liked  better 
had  she  been  entirely  silent.     It  Uxed  his 
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gallantry  to  laugh   at  her  awkward   and 
bearish  pleasantries. 

"I  say,  Bonamy,"  whispered  Lathers,  "ef 
you  don't  flop  round  into  the  channel  al- 
mighty quick,  I  shan't  lash  flat-boats  weth 
you  no  longer.  I'll  cut  mine  loose  and 
swing  around  and  leave  you  high  and  dry 
onto  the  san'-bar." 

"  I'll  be  a  good  boy  after  supper.  Major," 
said  Mark.  Lathers  saw  that  he  was  hope- 
lessly enchanted  by  the  siren  of  Rocky 
Fork,  and  he  proceeded  straightway  to 
execute  his  threat.  He  sought  out  Jim 
McGowan,  and  told  the  irate  fellow  how  he 
had  done  his  best  to  keep  Mark  from  mak- 
iu'  a  fool  of  hisself. 

"  I'll  pay  him  back,"  said  Jim. 

"I  know'd  you  would,"  answered  Lathers. 

"  He  wont  get  no  vptes  on  Rocky  Fork," 
said  Jim, 

"  I  tole  him  so,"  said  the  major.  "  He 
might  know  you'd  hurt  him,  severe  like, 
when  he  comes  in  and  spiles  your  game  an' 
the  like.  I'll  git  him  away  fiist  thing  in 
the  momin'.  Then  the  girlll  find  she's 
throw'd  away  her  beau  and  got  nothin'  but  ' 
a  fool  an'  the  like  for  one  dance.  She'll  come 
back  to  you  meeker'n  Moses  when  the  Phi- 
listines was  afler  him.  He'd  orter  know  you 
could  keep  anybody  from  votin'  fer  him 
here,  and  git  Whigs  to  trade  ofTsomewheres 
else.  Now,  for  instance,  ef  you  should  git 
a  lot  of  Rocky  Forkers  and  the  like  to  tra!de 
with  Whigs, — to  say  to  some  of  my  friends 
that  ef  they'd  vote  ag'inst  Mark,  you-all'd 
vote  for  me  or  the  like,  you  might  hit  a 
enemy  and  do  a  good  turn  fer  a  6iend. 
Besides  you  know  I'm  dead  ag'inst  the  d(^ 
law,  and  dog  law  is  what  Rocky  Fork  don't 

From  Jim  the  major  proceeded  to  talk 
with  "  old  man  Kirtley,"  to  whom  he  said 
that  he  didn't  blame  Mark  fer  gittin*  in  love 
with  sich  a  girl.  He  might  So  worse'n  to 
marry  sich  a  splendid  creature  and  the  like. 
Fer  his  part  he'd  tell  Mark  so  in  the  momin'. 
He  also  assured  Mr.  Kirtley  that  fer  his  part 
he  was  dead  ag'inst  the  dog  law.  Dogs  an' 
sich  like  was  one  of  the  things  a  man  had  a 
right  to  in  a  free  country.  Poor  men  hadn't 
got  many  comforts,  and  dogs  was  one  of 
'em.  (The  chief  product  of  the  Rocky 
Fork  region,  as  the  major  knew,  was  dogs.) 

Lathers  then  talked  to  the  "  women  folks." 
He  said  he  didn't  think  so  much  of  a  purty 
tace  and  sich  like  as  he  used  to.  What  you 
wanted  in  a  woman  was  to  be  of  some 
account ;  and  girls  Aw  good-looking  got 
to  be   fools,  and  stuck-up  like    ani.gMl.^ 
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into  trouble,  like  Cteopaytry,  and  the  like, 
you  know.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
tell  the  ladies  of  Rocky  Fork  that  he  was 
dead  ag'inst  the  dog  law.  Poor  folks  had 
as  much  right  to  dogs  and  dck  like  as  rich 
folks  to  sheep  and  aeh  like. 

To  the  youn^  men  Tom  Lathers  said  he 
didn't  believe  in  a  man  dancin'  with  one 
girl  all  the  time,  perticuler  when  he  didn't 
mean  to  marry  her  and  sich  like.  It  was 
scandalious.  When  he  come  to  Rocky  Fork 
ag'in  he  wouldn't  bring  no  town  fellers  and 
the  like  along.  He  believed  in  country 
folks  himself,  and  besides  he  was  dead 
ag'inst  all  your  dog  laws  and  the  like.     Ef 


he  got  to  be  sheriff  he'd  show  'em  that  dog 
laws  c:ouldn't  be  crammed  down  people's 
throats  in  this  county.  Didn't  the  Decla- 
ration, which  our  fathers  signed  on  Bunker 
Hill,  declare  that  all  men  was  bom  &ee 
and  equal?  Wasn't  a  dog  just  as  good  as 
a  sheep  and  mh  like,  he'd  like  to  know ; 
and  if  taxin'  dogs  wasn't  taxation  without 
representation,  he'd  jist  like  to  know  what 
wfls,  now  you  know,  hey  ? 

With  such  blandishments  Lathers  spent 
the  time  until  the  party  broke  up  with  a 
final  jig,  when  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
getting  Mark  away,  but  not  until  afta 
nearly  oil  of  the  guests  had  departed. 
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I  SAW  her  but  four  times,  but  I  remember 
them  vividly ;  she  made  an  impression  upon 
me.  I  thought  her  very  pretty  and  very  in- 
teresting— a  diarming  specimen  of  a  type. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  her  death,  and 
yet,  when  I  think  of  it,  why  ^ould  1  be 
sorry?     The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was 

certainly  not But  I  will  describe  all 

our  meetings  in  order. 


The  first  one  took  place  in  the  country, 
at  a  little  tea-party,  one  snowy  night.  It 
must  have  been  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
My  &iend  Latouche,  going  to  spend  Ctmst- 
mas  with  his  mother,  had  persuaded  me  to 
go  with  him,  and  the  good  lady  had  ^ven 
in  our  honor  the  entertainment  of  which  I 
speak.  To  me  it  was  really  entertaining. 
I  had  never  been  in  the  depUis  of  New 
England  at  that  season.  It  had  been  snow- 
ing alt  day  and  the  drifts  were  knee-high. 
I  wondered  how  the  ladies  had  made  their 
wa^  to  the  house,  but  I  perceived  that  at 
Gnmwinter  a  cimversasiene  offering  the  at- 
traction of  two  gentlemen  from  New  York 
was  felt  to  be  worth  an  effort. 

Mrs.  Latouche  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing asked  me  if  I  "  didn't  want  to "  show 
the  photographs  to  some  of  the  young 
ladies.  The  photographs  were  in  a  couple 
of  great  portfolios,  and  had  been  brought 
home  by  her  son,  who,  like  myself,  was 
lately  returned  from  Europe.  1  looked 
round  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  young  ladies  were  provided  with 
an  object  of  interest  more  absorbing  than 


the  most  vivid  sun-picture.  But  there  was  a 
person  standing  alone  near  the  mantel-shelf, 
and  looking  rdund  the  room  with  a  small, 
gentle  smile,  which  seemed  at  odds,  some- 
how, with  her  isolation.  I  looked  at  her  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
show  them  to  that  young  lady." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mis.  Latouche,  "  she  is 
just  the  person.  She  doesn't  caie  for  flirt- 
mg;  I  will  speak  to  her." 

I  rejoined  that  if  She  did  not  care  for 
flirting,  she  was,  perhaps,  not  just  the  per- 
son ;  but  Mrs.  Latouche  had  already  gone 
to  propose  the  photographs  to  her. 

"  She's  delighted,"  she  said,  coming  back. 
"She  is  just  the  person,  so  quiet  and  so 
bright."  And  then  she  told  me  the  young 
lady  was,  b^  name.  Miss  Caroline  fencer, 
and  wi^  this  she  introduced  me. 

Miss  Carohne  Spencer  was  not  exactly  a 
beauty,  but  she  was  a  channing  little  figure. 
She  must  have  been  close  upon  thirty,  but 
she  was  made  almost  like  a  litde  girl,  and  she 
had  the  complexion  of  a  child.  She  had  a 
very  pretty  head,  and  her  hair  was  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  hair  of  a  Greek 
bust,!though  it  was  presumable  that  she  had 
never  seen  a  Greek  bust  save  in  piaster 
She  was  "artistic,"  I  suspected,  so  fiir  as 
Gnmwinter  allowed  such  tendencies.  She 
had  a  soft,  surprised  eye,  and  thin  lips,  with 
very  pretty  teeth.  Round  her  neck  she 
wore  what  ladies  call,  I  believe,  a  "  ruche," 
fastened  with  a  very  small  pinic  ^ink  coral, 
and  in  her  hand  she  carrieoa  fan  made 
of  plaited  straw  and  adorned  with  pink  rib- 
bon.    She  wore  a  scanty  black  silk  dress. 
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She  spoke  with  a  kind  of  soft  precision, 
showing  her  white  teeth  between  her  narrow 
but  tender- looking  lips,  and  she  seemed  ex- 
tremdy  pleased,  even  a  little  fiutlered,  at 
tbe  prospect  of  my  demonstrations.  These 
went  forward  very  smoothly,  after  I  had 
moved  tbe  portfolios  out  of  their  comer, 
and  placed  a  couple  -pf  chairs  near  a  lamp. 
The  jrfiotc^raphs  were  usually  things  I  knew, 
— large  views  of  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Spain, 
landscapes,  copies  of  famous  buildings, 
pictures  and  statues.  I  said  what  I  could 
about  them,  and  my  companion,  looking  at 
Aem  a?  I  held  them  up,  sat  perfectly  still, 
wifh  her  straw  fan  raised  to  her  under  lip. 
Occasionally,  as  I  laid  one  of  the  pictures 
down,  she  said  very  softly,  "  Have  you  seen 
that  place  ?  "  I  usually  answered  that  I  had 
seen  it  several  times  fl  had  been  a  great 
traveler),  and  then  I  felt  that  she  looked  at 
me  askance  for  a  moment  with  her  pretty 
eyes.  I  bad  asked  her  at  the  outset  whether 
ihehad  been  to  Europe;  to  this  she  answer- 
ed, "  No,  no,  no,"  in  a  litde  quick,  confi- 
dential n-ntsper.  But  after  that,  though  she' 
never  took  ber  eyes  off  the  pictures,  she  said 
so  little  that  I  was  a&aid  she  was  bored.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  we  had  finished  one  port- 
Mio,  I  ofiered,  if  she  desired  it,  to  desist 
I  Ut  that  she  was  not  bored,  but  her  reticence 
pozded  me  and  I  wished  to  make  her  speak. 
I  tumed  round  to  look  at  her,  and  saw  that 
4ere  was  a  feint  flush  in  each  of  her  cheeks. 
She  was  waving  her  little  fan  to  and  fio. 
Instead  of  looking  at  me  she  fixed  her  eyes 
Bpon  the  other  portfolio,  which  was  leamng 
against  the  taUe. 

"  Wont  you  show  me  that  ?  "  she  asked, 
widt  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice.  I  could 
almost  have  believed  she  was  agitated. 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  answered,  "  if  you  are 
not  tired." 

"  No,  I  am  not  tired,"  she  affirmed.  "  I 
like  it — I  love  it." 

And  as  I  took  up  the  other  portft)lio  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  it,  rubbing  it  softly. 

"And  have  you  been  here  too?"  she 
isked. 

On  my  opening  the  portfolio  it  appeared 
that  I  had  been  there.  One  of  the  first 
photographs  was  a  large  view  of  the  Castle 
<rfChillon,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

"  Hoe,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been  many  a 
time.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  And  I  pointed 
to  the  peifiect  reflection  of  the  rugged  rocks 
and  pointed  towers  in  the  clear,  still  water. 
She  did  not  say,  "Oh,  enchanting!"  and 
proh  it  away  to  see  the  next  picture.  She 
looked  awhile,  and  then  she  asked  if  it  was 


not  where  Bonivard,  about  whom  Byron 
wrote,  was  confined,  I  assented,  and  tried 
to  quote  some  of  Byron's  veises,  but  in  this 
attempt  I  floundered,  helpless. 

She  fannetl  herself  a  moment  and  then  re- 
peated tbe  lines  correctly,  in  a  soft,  flat,  and 
yet  agreeable  voice.  By  the  time  she  had 
finbhed,  she  was  blushing.  I  complimented 
her  and  told  her  she  was  perfectly  equipped 
for  visiting  Switzerland  and  Italy.  She 
looked  at  me  askance  again  to  see  whether  I 
was  serious,  and  I  added,  that  if  she  wished 
to  recognize  Byron's  descriptions  she  must 
go  abroad  speedily;  Europe  was  getting 
sadly  dis-^ronized. 

"  How  soon  must  I  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  will  give  you  ten  years." 

"  I  think  I  can  do  it  within  ten  years," 
she  answered  very  soberly. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  will  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely; you  will  find  it  very  charming." 
And  just  then  I  came  upon  a  photograph 
of  some  nook  in  a  foreign  city  which  I  had 
been  very  fond  of,  and  which  recalled 
tender  memories.  I  discoursed  (as  I  sup- 
pose) with  a  certain  eloquence ;  my  com- 
panion sat  listening,  breathless. 

"  Have  you  been  very  long  in  foreign 
lands?"  she  asked,  some  time  after  I  had 

"  Many  years,"  I  said. 

"  And  have  you  traveled  everywhere  ?  " 

"  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal.  I  am 
very  fond  of  it ;  and,  happily,  I  have  been 
able." 

Again  she  gave   me  her   sidelong  gaze. 

"  And  do  you  know  the  foreign  lan- 
guages?" 

"  After  a  fashion." 

"  Is  it  hard  to  speak  them  ?  *' 

"  I  don't  believe  you  would  find  it  hard," 
I  gallantly  responded. 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  want  to  speak— I 
should  only  want  to  listen,"  she  said.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  she  added :  "  They  say  the 
French  theater  is  so  beautiful." 

"  It  is  the  best  in  the  world." 

"  Did  you  go  very  often  ?  " 

"  When  1  was  first  in  Paris  I  went  every 
night." 

"  Every  night  I "  And  she  opened  her 
clear  eyes  very  wide.  "That  to  me  is—" 
and  she  hesitated  a  moment — "  is  very 
wonderfiil."  A  few  minutes  later  she 
asked :     "  Which  country  do  you  prefer  ?  " 

"There  is  one  country  I  prefer  to  all 
others.     I  think  you  would  do  the  same." 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  then 
she  said  softly — "Italy?"  ^^  i 
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"  Italy,"  I  answered  solUy,  too,  and  for 
a  moment  we  looked  at  each  other.  She 
looked  as  pretty  as  if,  instead  of  showing 
her  photographs,  I  had  been  making  love  to 
her.  To  increase  the  analogy,  she  glanced 
away,  blushing.  There  was  a  silence,  which 
she  broke  at  last  by  saying  \ 

"That  is  the  placewhicb— in  particular — 
I  have  thought  of  going  to." 

"Oh!  that's  the  place — that'sthe  place!" 
I  sud. 

She  looked  at  two  or  three  photographs 
in  silence. 

"  They  say  it  is  not  so  dear." 

"  As  some  other  countries  ?  Yes,  that  is 
not  the  least  of  its  charms." 

"  But  it  is  all  pretty  dear,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Europe,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Going  there  and  traveling.  That  has 
been  the  trouble.  1  have  very  little  money. 
I  teach,"  said  Miss  Spencer. 

"Of  course  one  must  have  money,"  I 
said, "  but  one  can  manage  with  a  moder- 
ate amount" 

"  I  think  I  should  manage.  I  have  laid 
something  by,  and  I  am  always  adding  a 
little  to  It.  It's  all  for  thaL"  She  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  a  kind 
of  suppre^ed  eagerness,  as  if  telling  me  the 
story  were  a  rare,  but  a  possibly  impure, 
satisfaction,  "  But  it  has  not  been  only  the 
money;  it  has  been  everything.  Every- 
thing has  been  against  iL  1  have  waited 
and  waited.  It  has  been  a  mere  castle  in 
the  air.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  talk  about 
it.  Two  or  three  times  it  has  been  a  litde 
nearer,  and  then  I  have  talked  about  it  and 
it  has  melted  away.  I  have  talked  about 
il  too  much,"  she  said,  hypocritically ;  for  I 
saw  that  such  talking  was  now  a  small, 
tremulous  ecstasy.  "  There  is  a  lady  who 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine ;  she  doesn't  want 
to  go;  1  always  talk  to  her  about  it,  I 
tire  her  dieadfiilly.  She  told  me  once  she 
didn't  know  what  would  become  of  me. 
I  should  go  crazy  if  I  did  not  go  to  Europe, 
and  I  should  certainly  go  crazy  if  I  did." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  have  not  gone  yet, 
and  nev^theless  you  are  not  crazy." 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  said : 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  don't  think  of 
any  thing  else.  I  am  always  thinking 
of  it.  It  prevents  me  from  thinking  of 
things  that  are  nearer  home — things  that  I 
ought  to  attend  to.  That  is  a  kind  of 
craziness." 

"  The  cure  for  it  is  to  go,"  I  said. 

"  I  have  a  faith  that  I  shall  go.  I  have 
a  cousin  there." 


We  turned  over  some  more  photographs, 
and  1  asked  her  if  she  had  always  lived  at 
Grimwinter. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Miss  Spencer.  "  I 
have  spent  twenty-three  months  in  Bos- 
ton," 

1  answered,  jocosely,  that  in  that  case 
forei^  lands  would  probably  prove  a  dis- 
appomtment  to  her;  but  I  quite  failed  to 
alarm  her. 

"  I  know  more  about  them  than  you 
might  think,"  she  said,  with  her  shy,  neat 
little  smile.  "  1  mean  by  reading;  1  have 
read  a  great  deal.  I  have  not  only  read 
Byron ;  I  have  read  histories  and  guide- 
books.    I  know  I  shall  like  it ! " 

"  I  understand  your  case,"  I  rejoined. 
"  You  have  the  native  American  passion — 
the  passion  for  the  picturesque.  With  us, 
1  think,  it  is  primordial — antecedent  to  ex- 
perience. Experience  comes  and  only 
shows  us  something  we  have  dreamt  of." 
,  "  I  think  that  is  very  true,"  said  Caroline 
Spencer.  "  I  have  dreamt  of  everything ; 
1  shall  know  it  all." 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time." 

"Oh  yes,  that  has  been  my  great  wicked- 
ness." 

The  people  about  us  had  begun  to  scat- 
ter ;  they  were  taking  their  leave.  She  got 
up  and  put  out  her  hand  to  me,  timidly, 
but  with  a  peculiar  brightness  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  back  there,"  I  said,  as  I 
shook  hands  with  her.  "  I  shidl  look  out 
for  you," 

"  J  will  tell  you,"  she  answered,  "  if  I  am 
disappointed." 

And  she  went  away,  looking  delicately 
agitated  and  moving  her  litde  straw  fan. 


A  FEW  months  afta  this  I  returned  to 
Europe,  and  some  three  years  elapsed.  I 
had  been  living  in  Paris,  and,  toward  the 
end  of  October,  I  went  from  that  city  to 
Havre,  to  meet  my  sister  and  her  husband, 
who  had  written  me  that  they  were  about 
to  arrive  there.  On  reaching  Havre  1 
found  that  the  steamw  was  alread;^  i^j  I 
was  nearly  two  hours  late.  I  repaired  di- 
rectly to  the  hotel,  where  my  relatives  were 
already  established.  My  sister  had  gone  to 
bed,  eichausted  and  disgusted  by  her  voy- 
age; she  was  a  wretchedly  poor  sailor,  and 
her  suflerings  on  this  occasion  had  been 
extreme.  She  wished,  for  the  moment,  for 
undisturbed  rest,  and  was  unable  to  sec  me 
for  morethan  five  minutes.  It  was  agreed  that 
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we  should  remaia  at  Havre  until  the  next 
day.  My  brother-in-law,  who  was  anxious 
about  his  wife,  was  unwilling  to  leave  her 
room ;  but  she  insisted  upon  his  going  out 
nitti  me  to  take  a  walk  and  recover  his 
land-legs.  The  early  autumn  day  was 
warm  and  charming,  and  our  stroll  through 
the  blight-colored,  busy  streets  of  the  old 
French  sea-pott  was  sufiiciendy  entertain- 
ing. We  walked  along  the  sunny,  noisy 
quays  and  then  turned  mto  a  wide,  pleas- 
ant street  which  lay  half  in  sun  and 
half  in  shade — a  French  provincial  street, 
thai  looked  like  an_  old  water-color  draw- 
ing: tall,  gray,  steep-roofed,  red-gabled, 
many-storied  houses  j  green  shutters  on 
windows  and  old  scroll-work  above  them  ; 
Sowei-pots  in  balconies  and  white  caps  in 
door-ways.  We  walked  in  the  shade;  all 
thh  stretched  away  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
Ureet  and  made  a  picture.  We  looked  at 
it  as  we  passed  along,  then,  suddenly,  my 
brother-in-law  stopped,  pressing  my  arm 
and  staring.  I  followed  liis  gaze  and  saw 
that  we  had  paused  just  before  coming  to  a 
cai^  where,  under  an  awning,  several  tables 
and  chairs  were  disposed  upon  the  pave- 
ment The  windows  were  open  behind ; 
half  a  dozen  plants  in  tubs  were  ranged 
beside  the  door;  the  pavement  was  be- 
^liokled  with  clean  bran.  It  was  a  nice 
little,  quiet,  oldiashioned  cafi6 ;  inside,  in 
the  comparative  dusk,  I  saw  a  stout,  hand- 
some  woman,  with  pink  ribbons  in  her  cap, 
pcrcfaed  up  with  a  mirror  behind  her  back 
aniling  at  some  one  who  was  out  of  sight 
.Ul  this,  however,  I  perceived  afterward; 
what  I  first  observed  was  a  lady  sitting 
alone  outside  at  one  of  the  little  marble- 
topped  tables.  My  brother-in-law  had 
stopped  to  look  at  her.  There  was  some- 
thing on  the  litde  table,  but  she  was  lean- 
ing baclt  quiedy,  with  her  hands  folded, 
locdtbg  down  the  street,  away  from  us. 
I  saw  her  only  in  something  less  than  pro- 
tie;  nevertheless,  I  instandy  felt  that  I  had 
seen  her  before. 

"The  litde  lady  of  the  steamerl"  ex- 
claimed my  brother-in-law. 

"  Was  she  on   your  steamer  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  From  morning  till  night  She  was  never 
sick.  She  used  to  sit  perpetually  at  the  side 
of  the  vessel  with  her  hands  crossed  that 
way,  looking  at  the  eastward  horizon." 

"  Are  you  going  to  speak  to  lier  P " 

"  I  don't  know  her,  I-  never  made  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  I  was  too  seedy.  But 
1  used  to  watch  her  and — I  don't  know 
why— to  be  interested  in  her.     She's  a  dear 


litde  Yankee  woman.  I  have  an  idea  she 
is  a  school-mistress  taking  a  holiday, — for 
which  her  scholars  have  made  up  a  puise." 

She  turned  her  face  a  little  more  into 
profile, looking  at  the  steep,  gray  ho  use- fronts 
opposite  to  her.     Then  I  said  : 

"  I  shall  speak  to  her  myself." 

"I  wouldn't;  she  is  very  shy,"  said  my 
brother-in-law. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  her.  I  once 
showed  her  photographs  a  whole  winter's 
evening,  at  a  tea-party." 

And  I  went  up  to  her.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  she  was  in  fact 
Miss  CaroUne  Spencer.  But  she  was  not 
so  quick  to  recognize  me  j  she  looked  start- 
led.   I  pushed  a  chair  to  the  table  and  sat 

"  Well,"  I  said,"  I  hope  you  are  not  dis- 
appointed I " 

She  stared,  blushing  a  litde ;  then  she  gavfl 
a  small  jump  which  betrayed  recognition. 

"  It  was  you  who  showed  me  the  photo- 
graphs— at  Grimwinterr' 

"  Ves,  it  was  I,  This  happens  very  charm- 
mgly,  for  I  feel  as  if  it  were  for  me  to  give 
you  a  formal  reception  here — an  official 
welcome.  I  talked  to  you  so  much  about 
Europe." 

"  You  didn't  say  too  much.  I'm  so 
happy ! "  she  sofUy  exclaimed. 

Very  happy  she  looked.  There  was  no 
sign  of  her  being  older;  she  was  as  gravely, 
decently,  demurely  pretty  as  before.  If  she 
had  seemed  before  a  tbin-stemmed,  mild- 
hued  flower  of  Puritanism,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined whether  in  her  present  situation  this 
delicate  blooqi  was  less  apparent  Beside 
her  an  old  gentleman  was  drinking  absinthe ; 
behind  her  the  danu  de  eemptoir  in  the  pink 
ribbons  was  calling  "^Akibiade.'  Akibiade  I " 
to  the  long-aproned  waiter,  I  explained  to 
Miss  Si)encer  that  my  companion  had  lately 
been  her  ship-mate,  and  my  brother-in-law 
came  up  and  was  introduced  to  her.  But 
she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  had  never  seen 
him  before,  and  I  remembered  that  he  had 
told  me  that  her  eyes  were  always  fixed 
upon  the  eastward  horizon.  She  had  evi.- 
dently  not  noticed  him,  and,  still  timidly 
smiling,  she  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
pretend  that  she  had.  I  staid  with  her  at 
the  caf4  door,  and  he  went  back  to  the 
hotel  and  to  his  wife.  I  said  to  Miss  Spencer 
that  this  meeting  of  ours  in  the  first  hour  of 
her  landing  was  really  very  strange;  but 
that  I  was  delighted  to  be  there  and  receive 
her  first  impressions. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  said ;-"  I  fed  ■ 
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as  if  1  were  in  a  dream.   I  have  been  sitting 

ihere  for  an  hour,  and  I  don't  want  to  move. 
Everything  is  so  picturesque.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  coffee  has  intoxicated  me;  it's 
so  delicious," 

"Really,"  said  I,  "  if  you  are  so  pleased 
with  this  poor  old  prosaic  shabby  Havre, 
you  will  have  no  admiration  left  for  better 
things.  Don't  spend  your  admiration  alt 
the  first  day;  remember  it's  your  intellectual 
letter  of  credit  Remember  all  the  beautiful 
places  and  things  that  are  waiting  for  you ; 
remember  that  lovely  Italy  I  " 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  running  short,"  she 
said  gayly,  still  looking  at  the  opposite 
houses.  "  I  could  sit  here  all  day,  saying 
to  myself  that  here  I  am  at  last  It's  so 
dark,  and  old,  and  different" 

"  By  the  way,"  I  inquired,  "  how  come 
you  to  be  sitting  hereP  Have  you  not 
gone  to  one  of  the  inns?"  For  I  was  half 
amused,  half  alarmed  at  the  good  conscience 
with  which  this  delicately  pretty  woman  had 
stationed  herself  in  conspicuous  isolation  at 
a  caf%  door. 

"  My  cousin  brought  me  here,"  she 
answered.  "  You  know  I  told  you  I  had  a 
cousin  in  Europe.  He  met  me  at  the  steamer 
this  morning." 

"  It  was  hardly  worth  his  while  to  meet 
you  if  he  was  to  desert  you  so  soon." 

"  Oh,  he  has  only  left  roe  for  half  an  hour," 
Kud  Miss  Spencer,  "  He  has  gone  to  get 
my  money." 

"  Where  is  your  money  ?  " 

&}ie  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  It  makes  me  feel  very  fine  to  tell  you ! 
It  is  in  some  circular  notes." 

"And  where  are  your  circular  notes  ?" 

"  My  cousin  has  them." 

This  statement  was  very  serenely  uttered, 
but — I  can  hardly  say  why — it  gave  me  a 
certain  chill.  At  the  moment,  I  should 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  say  why.  I 
knew  nothing  of  Miss  Spencer's  cousin,  and 
the  presumption  was  in  his  favor,  since  he 
was  her  cousin.  But  I  felt  suddenly  un- 
comfortable at  the  thobght  that  half  an  hour 
after  her  landing  her  scanty  funds  should 
have  passed  into  his  hands. 

"  Is  he  to  travel  with  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Only  as  far  as  Paris.  He  is  an  art 
student  there.  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  was 
coming,  but  I  never  expecte<l  him  to  come 
off  to  the  ship.  I  supposed  he  would  only 
just  meet  me  at  the  train  in  Paris.  It  is 
very  kind  of  him.  But  he  is  -v^rj  kind — and 
very  bright" 

I  instantly  became  conscious  of  an  ex- 


treme curiosity  to  see  this  bright  cousin  who 
was  an  art  student 

"  He  is  gone  to  the  banker's  V  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  to  the  banker's.  He  took  me  to 
an  hotel — such  a  queer,  quaint,  delicious 
little  place,  with  a  court  in  the  middle,  and 
a  gallery  all  round,  and  a  lovely  landlady, 
in  such  a  beautifully  fluted  cap,  and  such  a 
perfectly  fitting  dress  I  After  a  while  we 
came  out  to  walk  to  the  banker's,  for  I 
haven't  got  any  French  money.  But  I  was 
v^  dizzy  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  sit  down.  He 
found  this  place  for  me  here,  and  he  went 
off  to  the  banker's  himself.  I  am  to  wait 
he%  till  he  comes  back." 

It  may  seem  very  fantastic,  but  it  passed 
through  my  mind  that  he  would  never  come 
back.  I  settled  myself  in  my  chair  beside 
Miss  Spencer  and  determined  to  await  the 
event  She  was  extremely  observant ;  there 
was  something  touching  in  it  She  noticed 
everything  that  the  movement  of  the  street 
brought  before  us — the  peculiarities  of  cost- 
umes, the  shapes  of  vehicles,  the  big  Norman 
horses,  the  fat  priests,  the  shaven  poodles. 
We  talked  of  these  things.  There  was  some- 
thing charming  in  her  ftvshness  of  perception 
and  the  way  her  book-nourished  fancy  recog- 
nized and  welcomed  everything. 

"And  when  your  cousin  comes  back  whU 
are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  asked. 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  We  don't  quite  know," 

"  When  do  you  go  to  Paris  ?  If  you  go 
by  the  four  o'clock  train  I  may  have  me 
pleasure  of  making  the  journey  with  you." 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  do  that  My 
cousin  thinks  I  had  better  stay  here  a  few 
days," 

"  Oh  1"  said  I,  and  for  five  minutes  said 
nothing  more.  I  was  wondering  what  her 
cousin  was,  in  vulgar  parlance,  "  up  to."  I 
looked  up  and  down  the  street,  but  saw 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  bright  American 
ait  student.  At  last  I  took  the  liberty  of 
obsnving  that  Havre  was  hardly  a  place  to 
choose  as  one  of  the  esthetic  stations  of  a 
European  tour.  It  was  a  place  of  conven- 
ience, nothing  more;  a  place  of  transit, 
through  which  transit  should  be  rapid.  I 
recommended  her  to  go  to  Paris  by  the 
afternoon  train,  and  meanwhile  to  amuse 
herself  by  driving  to  the  ancient  fortress  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor — that  picturesque, 
circular  structure'  which  bore  the  name  of 
Francis  the  First,  and  looked  like  a  small 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  (It  has  lately  been 
demolished.) 
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£3ie  listened  with  much  interest;  then  for 
a  moment  she  looked  grave. 

"  My  cousin  told  me  that  when  he  returned 
he  should  have  something  particular  to  say 
to  mc,  and  that  we  could  do  nothing  or 
decide  nothing  until  I  should  have  heard  it. 
But  I  will  nuike  him  tell  me  quickly,  and 
then  we  will  go  to  the  ancient  fortress. 
There  is  no  hurry  to  get  to  Paris ;  there  is 
plenty  of  time." 

She  smiled  with  her  softly  severe  little 
lips  as  she  spoke  those  last  words.  But  I, 
looking  at  her  with  a  purpose,  saw  just  a 
tiny  gleam  of  apprehension  in  her  eye. 

"  Don't  tell  me  now,"  I  said,  "  that  this 
wretched  man  is  going  to  give  you  some 
tad  news ! " 

"  I  suspect  it  is  a  little  bad,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  very  bad.  At  any  rate,  I  must 
listen  to  it." 

I  looked  at  her  again  an  instant.  "  You 
didn't  come  to  Europe  to  listen,"  I  said, 
"  Vou  came  to  see  i "  But  now  I  was  iure 
her  cousin  would  come  back;  since  he  had 
something  disagreeable  to  say  to  her,  he 
certamly  would  come  back.  We  sat  a  while 
longer,  and  I  asked  her  about  her  plans  of 
travel  She  had  them  on  her  fingers'  ends, 
and  she  told  over  the  names  with  a  kind  of 
solemn  distinctness :  From  Paris  to  Dijon 
nA  to  Avignon,  from  Avignon  to  Marseilles 
and  the  Cornice  road ;  3ience  to  Genoa, 
lo  Spezia,  to  Pisa,  to  Floreitce,  to  Rome. 
It  apparently  had  never  occurred  to  her  that 
Aere  could  be  the  least  incommodity  in  her 
traveling  alone ;  and  since  she  was  unpro- 
Tided  with  a  companion,  I,  of  course,  relig- 
iously abstained    from    kindling  hei  sus- 

At  last  her  cousin  came  back.  I  saw 
him  turn  toward  us  out  of  a  side  street,  and 
from  the  mtxnent  my  eyes  rested  upon  him 
I  felt  that  this  was  the  bright  American  art 
student  He  wore  a  slouch  hat  and  a  nisty 
Uack  velvet  jacket,  such  as  I  had  often  en- 
countered in  the  Rue  Bonaparte.  His  shirt- 
collar  revealed  a  large  portion  of  a  throat 
wbich,  at  a  distance,  was  not  strikingly 
statuesque.  He  was  tall  and  lean ;  he  had 
red  hair  and  freckles.  So  much  I  had  time 
to  observe  while  he  approached  the  cafii, 
starbg  at  me  with  natural  surprise  from 
under  his  umbrageous  coifiure.  When  he 
came  up  to  us  I  immediately  introduced 
myself  to  hiin  as  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Spenc^.  He  looked  at  me  hard  with 
a  pair  of  little  red  cyA,  then  he  made  me  a 
solemn  bow  in  the  rraich  &ehion,  with  his 
sombrero. 

Vou  XV.-4. 


"  You  were  not  on  the  ship  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  1  was  not  on  the  ship.  I  have 
been  in  Europe  these  three  years." 

He  bowed  once  more,  solemnly,  and 
motioned  me  to  be  seated  again.  I  sat 
down,  but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  him  an  instant  I  saw  it  was 
time  I  should  return  to  my  sister.  Miss 
Spencer's  cousin  was  a  queer  fellow.  Nature 
had  not  shaped  him  for  a  Raphaelesque  or 
Byronic  attire,  and  his  velvet  doublet  and 
naked  throat  were  not  in  harmony  with  his 
&cial  attributes.  His  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  head ;  his  ears  were  large  and 
ill  adjusted  to  the  same.  He  had  a  lacka- 
daisical carriage  and  a  sentimental  droop, 
which  was  peculiarly  at  variance  with  his 
small,  strange-colored  eyes.  Perh^is  I  was 
prejudiced,  but  I  thought  his  eyes  treacher- 
ous. He  said  nothing  for  some  time;  he 
leaned  his  hands  on  his  cane  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street  Then  at  last, 
slowly  lifting  his  cane  and  pointing  with 
it,  *'  Thaf  s  a  very  nice  bit,"  he  remarked, 
softly.  He  had  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
his  little  eyes  were  half  closed.  I  followed 
the  direction  of  his  stick;  the  object  it  in- 
dicated was  a  red  cloth  hung  out  of  an  old 
window.  "  Nice  bit  of  color,"  he  contin- 
ued, and  without  moving  his  head  he  trans- 
ferred his  half-closed  gaM  to  me.  "  Com- 
poses well,"  he  pursued.  "  Make  a  nice 
thing."  He  spoke  in  a  strange,  weak 
drawl. 

"  I  see  you  have  a  ^leat  deal  of  eye,"  I 
replied.  "Youf  cousm  tells  me  you  are 
studying  art  7  "  He  looked  at  me  in  the 
same  way  without  answering,  and  I  went 
on  with  deliberate  urbanity :  "  I  suppose 
you  are  at  the  studio  of  one  of  those  great 
men." 

Still  he  looked  at  me,  and  then  he  said 
softly — "  G&6me." 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  you  understand  French  ?"  he  said. 

"Some  kinds,"  I  answered. 

He  kept  his  little  eyes  on  me;  then  he 
said — "  Je  Padffrel " 

"  Oh,  I  understand  that  kind  1 "  I  rejoined. 
Miss  Spencer  laid  her  hand  upon  her  cousin's 
arm  with  a  litde  pleased  and  flattered 
movement;  it  was  delightful  to  be  among 
people  who  were  so  easily  familiar  with 
foreign  tongues.  I  got  up  to  take  leave, 
and  asked  Miss  Spencer  where,  in  Paris,  I 
might  have  the  honorof  waiting  upon  her. 
To  what  hotel  should  she  go  ? 

She  turned  to  her  cousin  inquirin^v, 
and   he   honored  me  again  witl^fi^^m|^< 
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languid  leer.  "  Do  you  know  the  Hotel 
des  Princes?" 

"  I  know  where  it  is." 

"  I  shall  take  her  there," 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  I  said  to  Caroline 
^>encer.  "  I  beheve  it  is  the  best, inn  in  the 
world;  and  in  case  I  should  stilt  have  a 
moment  to  call  upon  you  here,  where  are 
you  lodged  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  such  a  pretty  name,"  said  Miss 
Spencer,  gleefully.  "  A  la  Belle  Cuisini^, 
— the  Beautiful  Cook." 

As  I  left  them  her  cousin  gave  me  a  great 
flourish  with  his  picturesque  hat.  My  sister, 
as  it  proved,  was  not  sufficiendy  restored  to 
leave  Havre  by  the  afternoon  train^  so  that, 
as  the  autumn  dusk  began  to  fall,  I  found 
myself  at  liberty  to  call  at  the  sign  of  the 
'■  Beautiful  Cook."  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
spent  much  of  the  inien-al  in  wondering  what 
the  disagreeable  thing  was  that  my  charm- 
ing friend's  disagreeable  cousin  had  been 
tefling  her.  The  "  Belle  Cuisinifcrc  "  was  a 
modest  inn  in  a  shady  by-street,  where  it 
gave  me  satisfaction  to  think  Miss  Spencer 
must  have  encountered  local  color  in  abun- 
dance. There  was  a  crooked  little  court 
where  much  of  the  hospitality  of  the  house 
was  carried  on ;  there  was  a  staircase  climb- 
ing to  bedrooms  on  the  outer  side  of'  the 
waJI ;  there  was  a  small,  trickling  fountain 
with  a  stucco  statuette  in  the  midst  of  it; 
there  was  a  little  boy  in  a  white  cap  and 
apron  cleaning  copper  vessels  at  a  con- 
spicuous kitchen  door;  there  was  a  chattering 
landlady,  neatly  laced,  arranging  apricots 
and  grapes  into  an  artistic  pyramid  npon  a 
pink  plate.  I  looked  about,  and  on  a  green 
bench  outside  of  an  open  door  labeled 
SalU  h  Manger,  I  perceived  Caroline  Spen- 
cer. No  sooner  had  I  looked  at  her  than 
I  saw  that  something  had  happened  since 
the  morning.  She  was  leaning  back  on  her 
bench,  her  hands  were  clasped  in  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  landlady, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  court,  manipulating 
her  apricots. 

But  I  saw  she  was  not  thinking  of  apri- 
cots. She  was  staring  absently,  thought- 
hilly  ;  as  I  came  near  her  I  perceived  that 
she  had  been  crying.  I  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beside  her  before  she  saw  me  ;  then, 
when  she  had  done  so,  she  simply  turned 
round,  without  surprise,  and  rested  her  sad 
eyes  upon  me.  Something  very  bad  indeed 
had  happened;  she  was  completely  changed. 

I    immediately    charged     her    with    it 

"  Your  cousin  has  been  giving  you  bad 
news;  you  arc  in  great  distress." 


For  a  moment  she  said  nothing,  and  I 
supposed  that  she  was  a&aid  to  speak,  lest 
her  tears  should  come  back.  But  presently 
I  perceived  that  in  the  short  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  my  leaving^  her  in  the  morn- 
ing she  had  shed  them  ^and  that  she  was 
now  softly  stoical  and  composed. 

"  My  poor  cousin  is  in  distress,"  she  said 
at  last  "  His  news  was  bad."  Then,  after 
'a  brief  hesitation :  "  He  was  in  terrible 
want  of  money." 

"  In  want  of  yours,  you  mean  ?  " 

"Of  any  that  he  could  get— honestly. 
Mine  was  the  only  money." 

"  And  he  has  taken  yours  ?  " 

^e  hesitated  again  a  moment,  but  her 
glance,  meanwhile,  was  pleading. 

"  I  gave  him  what  I  had." 

I  have  always  remembered  the  accent  of 
those  words  as  the  most  angelic  piece  of 
human  intonation  I  have  ever  listened  to. 

Almost  with  a  sense  of  personal  outrage 
I  jumped  up. 

"  Good  heavens  I  "  I  said,  "  do  you  call 
that  getting  it  honestly  P " 

But  1  had  gcme  too  bx;  she  blu^ed 
deeply.  "  We  will  not  speak  of  it,"  she 
said. 

"Weffnu/speakofit,"  I  answered, sitting 
down  again.  "lam  yourftiend;  it  seems 
to  me  you  need  one.  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  cousin  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  debt" 

"  No  doubt  I  But  what  is  the  special 
fitness  of  your  paying  his  debts  ?  " 

"  He  has  told  me  all  his  story ;  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him." 

"  So  am  II  But  I  hope  he  will  give  you 
back  your  money." 

"  Certainly  he  wiU ;  as  soon  as  he  can." 

"  When  will  that  be  i* " 

"  When  he  has  finbhed  his  great  picture." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  confound  his 
great  picture  I  Where  is  this  unhappy 
cousin?" 

She  certainly  hesitated  now.  'I1m>— 
"  At  his  dinner,"  she  answered. 

I  turned  about  and  looked  Arough  the 
open  door  into  the  saJU  h  manger.  There, 
alone  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  I  perceived 
the  object  of  Miss  Spencer's  compassion— 
the  bright  young  ait  student  He  was 
dining  too  attentively  to  notice  me  at  first; 
but  in  the  act  of  setting  down  a  well- 
emptied  wine-glass  he  caught  sight  of  my 
observant  attitude.  He  paused  in  his  re- 
past, and  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
his  lank  jaws  slowly  moving,  fixedly  re- 
turned my  gaze.    Then  the  Undlady  came 
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lightly  brashing  by  with  her  pyramid  of 
afHicots. 

"And  that  Dice  little  plate  of  fruit  is  for 
him  P  "  I  exclsimed. 
Miss  ^>eDcer  glanced  at  it  tenderly. 

"  lliey  do  that  so  prettily  1 "  she  mur- 
mured. 

I  felt  helpless  and  irritated.  "  Come  now, 
really,"  I  said;  "do  you  approve  of  that 
great  long  fellow  accepting  your  funds  ? " 
She  looked  away  from  me ;  I  was  evidently 
giving  her  pain.  The  case  was  hopeless; 
Uie  great  long  fellow  had  "  interested  "  her. 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  speak  of  him  so  uncere- 
moniously," I  said.  "  But  you  are  really 
too  generous,  and  he  is  not  quite  delicate 
enough.  He  made  his  debts  himself— he 
ought  to  pay  them  himself." 

"He  has  been  foolish,"  she  answered; 
"  I  know  that.  He  has  told  me  everything. 
We  had  a  long  talk  this  morning ;  the  poor 
feUow  threw  himself  upon  my  charity,  He 
has  signed  notes  to  a  latge  amount" 

"  1^  more  fool  he  !  " 

"  He  is  in  extreme  distress ;  and  it  is  not 
only  himself.     It  is  his  poor  wife." 

"  Ah,  he  has  a  poor  wife  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  it, — but  he  confessed 
evetything.  He  married  two  years  ^nce, 
seoedy." 

"  Why  secretly  ? " 

Caroline  Spencer  glanced  about  her,  as  if 
she  feared  listeners.  Then  softly,  in  a  little 
impressive  tone — "  She  was  a  countess  1 " 

"  Are  you  very  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"She  has  written  me  a  most  beautiful 
fetter." 

"Asking  you  for  money,  eh  ?  "  I  pursued, 
brutally,  cynically  perhaps,  but  irresistibly. 

"Asking  me  for  confidence  and  sympa- 
thy," said  Miss  Spencer.  "  She  has  been 
disinherited  by  her  iather.  My  cousin 
told  me  the  story  and  she  tells  it  in  her 
own  way,  in  the  letter.  It  is  like  an  old 
Toniance.  Her  fother  opposed  the  marriage 
and  when  he  discovered  that  she  had 
secretly  disobeyed  him  he  cruelly  cast  her 
off  It  is  really  most  romantic.  They  are 
the  eldest  family  in  Provence." 

I  looked  and  listened,  marveling.  It 
really  seemed  that  the  poor  woman  was 
enjoying  the  "romance"  of  having  a  dis- 
carded couotess-coustn,  out  of  Provence,  so 
dcqily  as  almost  to  lose  the  sense  of  what 
the  forfeiture  of  her  money  meant  for  her. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  I  said,  "  you 
don't  want  to  be  ruined  for  picturesque- 
ness"  sake  ?  "       • 

"I  shall  not  be  ruined.    I  shall  come 


back  before  long  to  stay  with  them.  The 
countess  insists  upon  that." 

"Come  back!  You  are  going  home, 
then?" 

She  sat  for  a  moment  with  her  eyes  low- 
ered, then  with  a  h^oic  suppression  of  a 
faint  tremor  of  the  voice: 

"  I  have  no  money  for  traveling ! "  she 
answered. 

"  You  gave  it  all  up  ?  " 

"  I  have  kept  enough  to  take  me  home." 

I  gave  an  angry  groan,  and  at  this  junct- 
ure Miss  Spencer's  cousin,  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  her  precious  puise,  and  of  the 
hand  df  the  Provencal  countess,  emerged 
firom  the*little  dining-room.  He  stood  on 
the  threshold  for  an  instant,  removing  the 
stone  from  a  plump  apricot  which  he  had 
brought  away  from  the  table ;  then  he  put 
the  apricot  mto  his  mouth,  and  while  he 
let  it  sojourn  there,  gratefully,  stood  looking 
at  us,  with  his  long  legs  apart  and  his  hands 
dropped  into  the  pockets  of  his  velvet  jacket. 
My  companion  got  up,  giving  him  a  thin 
glance  which  I  caught  in  its  passage,  and 
which  seemed  to  designate  a  strange  com- 
mixture of  resignation  and  facination, — a 
sort  of  perverted  enthusiasm.  Ugly,  vulgar, 
pretentious,  dishonest  as  I  thought  the 
creature,  he  had  appealed  successfiilly  to 
her  eager  but  most  innocent  imagination. 
I  was  profoundly  disgusted,  but  I  had  no 
warrant  absolutely  to  interfere,  besides,  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  vain. 

The  young  man  waved  his  hand  with  a 
pictorial  gesture.  "  Nice  old  court,"  he  ob- 
served. "  Nice  mdlow  old  place.  Good 
tone  in  that  brick.  Nice  crooked  old  stair- 
case." 

Decidedly,  I  was  too  much  displeased. 
Without  responding,  I  gave  my  hand  to 
Caroline  Spencer.  She  looked  at  me  an 
instant  with  her  little  white  face  and  ex- 
panded eyes,  and  as  she  showed  her  pretty 
teeth  I  suppose  she  meant  to  smile. 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,"  slie  said,  "  I  am 
very  sure  I  shall  see  something  of  Europe 
yet." 

I  told  her  that  I  should  not  bid  her  good- 
bye, I  should  find  a  moment  to  come  back 
the  next  morning.  Her  cousin,  who  had 
put  on  his  sombrero  again,  flourished  it  ofi* 
at  me  by  way  of  a  bow,  with  which  I  took 
my  departure. 

The  next  morning  I  came  back  to  the  inn, 
where  I  met  in  the  court  the  landlady,  more 
loosely  laced  than  in  the  evening.  On  my 
asking  for  Miss  &>encer, — "Tbrtfo,  Mon- 
sieur," said  the  landlady.     "  She  went  away 
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last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  with  her— her— 
not  her  husband,  eh? — in  fine,  her  Mon- 
sieur. They  went  down  to  the  American 
ship."  I  turned  away;  the  poor  girl  had 
been  about  thirteen  hours  in  Europe. 


I  MYSELF,  more  fortunate,  was  there  some 
five  years  longer.  During  this  period  I  lost 
my  &iend  Latouche,  who  died  of  a  malarious 
fever  during  a  tour  in  the  Levant.  One  of 
the  first  thin^  I  did  on  my  return  was  to 
go  up  to  Gnmwinter  to  pay  a  consolatory 
visit  to  his  poor  mother.  I  found  her  in 
deep  affliction,  and  I  sat  with  her  the  whole 
of  the  morning  that  followed  my  arrival 
(I  had  come  in  late  at  night),  listening  to 
her  tearful  descant  and  singing  the  praise  of 
my  friend.  We  talked  of  nothing  else,  and 
our  conversation  terminated  only  with  the 
arrival  of  a  quick  little  woman  who  drove 
herself  up  to  the  door  in  a  carry-all,  and 
whom  I  saw  toss  the  reins  upon  the  horse's 
back  with  the  briskness  of  a  starUed  sleeper 
throwing  back  the  bedclothes.  She  jumped 
out  of  the  carry-all  and  she  jumped  into  the 
room.  She  proved  to  be  the  minister's  wife 
and  the  great  town-gossip,  and  rfic  had 
evidently,  in  the  latter  capacity,  a  choice 
morsel  to  communicate.  I  was  as  sure  of 
this  as  I  was  that  poor  Mrs.  Latouche  was 
not  absolutely  too  bereaved  to  listen  to  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  discreet  to  retire.  I  said 
I  believed  I  would  go  and  take  a  walk 
before  dinner. 

"  And,  by  the  way,"  I  added, "  if  you  will 
tell  me  where  my  old  friend  Miss  Spencer 
lives  I  will  walk  to  her  house." 

Theminfater's  wife  immediately  responded. 
Miss  ^>encer  lived  in  the  fourth  house  beyond 
the  Baptist  church ;  the  Baptist  church  was 
the  one  on  the  right,  with  that  queer,  green 
thing  over  the  door ;  they  called  it  a  portico, 
but  it  looked  more  like  an  old-fashioned 
bedstead. 

"  Yes,  do  go  and  see  poor  Caroline,"  said 
Mrs.  Latouche.  "  It  wUI  refi«sh  her  to  see 
a  strange  face." 

"  I  should  think  she  had  had  enough  of 
strange  faces  I"  cried  the  minister's  wife, 

"  I  mean,  to  see  a  visitor,"  said  Mrs.  La- 
touche, amending  her  phrase. 

"  I  should  think  she  had  had  enough  of 
visitors ! "  her  companion  enjoined.  "  But 
you  don't  mean  to  stay  ten  years,"  she  added, 
glancing  at  me. 

"  Has  she  a  visitor  of  that  stat?"  I  in- 
quired, perplexed. 


"  You  will  see  the  sort  1 "  said  the  minis- 
ter's wife.  "  She's  easily  seen ;  she  generally 
sits  in  the  front  yard.  Only  take  care  what 
you  say  to  her,  and  be  very  sure  you  are 
polite." 

"  Ah,  she  is  so  sensitive  ?  " 

The  minister's  wife  jumped  up  and  drop- 
ped mc  a  courtesy — a  most  ironical  courtesy. 

"  That's  what  she  is,  if  you  please.  Shrs 
a  countess  I" 

And  pronouncing  this  word  with  the  most 
scathing  accent,  the  little  woman  seemed 
fairly  to  laugh  in  the  countess's  face.  I 
stood  a  moment,  stating,  wondering,  remem- 
bering. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  very  polite  I "  I  cried ;  and, 
grasping  my  hat  and  stick,  I  went  on  my 

I  found  Miss  Spencer's  residence  without 
difficulty.  The  Baptist  church  was  easily 
identified,  and  the  small  dwelling  near  it,  of 
a  rusty  white,  with  a  large  central  chimney- 
stack  and  a  Virginia  creeper,  seemed  natu- 
rally and  properly  the  abode  of  a  frugal  old 
maid  with  a  taste  for  the  picturesque.  As  I 
approached  I  slackened  my  pace,  for  I  had 
heard  that  some  one  was  always  ntttng  in 
the  front  yard,  and  I  wished  to  reconnrater. 
I  looked  cautiously  over  the  low,  white  fence 
which  separated  the  small  garden  space  from 
the  unpaved  street;  but  I  descried  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  countess.  A  small,  straight 
path  led  up  to  the  crooked  door-step,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  was  a  Uttle  grass-plot, 
fringed  with  currant-bushes.  In  the  middle 
of  the  grass,  on  either  side,  was  a  lai^  quince- 
tree,  full  of  antiquity  and  contortions,  and 
beneath  one  of  the  quince-trees  were  placed 
a  small  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs.  On 
the  table  lay  a  piece  of  unfinished  embroid- 
ery and  two  or  three  books  in  bright-colored 
paper  covers.  I  went  in  at  the  gate  and 
paused  half-way  along  the  path,  scanning 
the  place  for  some  fiutiier  token  of  its  occu- 
pant, before  whom — I  could  hardly  have 
said  why — I  hesitated  abruptly  to  present 
myself.  Then  I  saw  that  the  poor  little 
house  was  voy  shabby.  I  felt  a  sud- 
den doubt  of  my  right  to  intrude,  for  curi- 
osity had  been  my  motive,  and  curiosity 
here  seemed  singularly  indelicate.  While  I 
hesitated,  a  figure  appeared  in  the  tn^tso. 
door-way  and  stood  there  lookii^  at  me.  I 
immediately  recognized  Caroline  spencer, 
but  she  looked  at  me  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  me  before.  Gently,  but  gravely  and 
timidly,  I  advanced  to  the  door-step,  and 
then  1  said,  with  an  attempt  at  friendly 
badinage : 
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"I  waited  for  you  over  there  to  come 
back,  but  you  never  came." 

"Wailed  where,  sir?"  she  asked  softly, 
and  her  light-colored  eyes  expanded  more 
than  before. 

She  was  much  older;  she  looked  tiled 
and  wasted. 

"  Weil,"  I  said,  "  waited  at  Havre." 

She  stared ;  then  she  recognized  me.  She 
smiled  and  blushed  and  clasped  her  two 
hands  t(^etbn. 

"  I  remember  you  now,"  she  said.  "  I 
remember  that  day." 

But  she  stood  thcie,  neither  coming  out 
nor  asking  me  to  come  in.  She  was  embar- 
rassed. 

I,  too,  felt  a  little  awkward.  I  poked  my 
stick  into  the  path. 

"  I  kept  looking  out  for  you,  year  after 
year,"  I  said. 

"  You  mean  in  Europe  ? "  murmured  Miss 


"In  Europe,  of  course  I  Here,  appai- 
endy,  you  are  easy  enough  to  find," 

She  leaned  her  hand  against  the  unpainted 
door-post,  and  her  head  fell  a  little  to  one 
side.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking,  and  I  thought  I  recognized 
the  expression  that  one  sees  in  women's  eyes 
when  tears  are  rising.  Suddenly  she  stepped 
out  upon  the  cracked  slab  of  stone  before 
the  threshold  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  Then  she  began  to  smile  intently,  and 
I  saw  that  her  teeth  were  as  pretty  as  ever. 
But  there  had  been  tears  too. 

"  Have  you  been  there  ever  since  ?  "  she 
asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 

•*  Until  three  weeks  ago.  And  you — you 
never  came  back  ?  " 

Sdll  looking  at  me  with  her  fixed  smile, 
^e  put  her  hand  behind  her  and  opened 
the  door  again. 

"  I  am  not  very  polite,"  she  said.  "  Wont 
yon  come  in  P" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  incommode  you." 

"Oh  no!"  she  answered,  smiling  more 
than  ever. 

And  she  pushed  back  the  door,  with  a 
sgn  that  I  should  enter. 

I  went  in,  following  her.  ^e  led  the 
way  to  a  small  room  on  the  left  of  the  nar- 
row hall,  which  I  supposed  to  be  her  parlor, 
though  it  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
we  passed  the  closed  door  of  another  apart- 
ment which  apparently  enjoyed  a  view  of 
the  qtnitce-trees.  This  one  looked  out  upon 
a  stnaU  wood-shed  and  two  clucking  hens. 
But  I  thought  it  very  pretty,  until  I  saw  that 
its  ^^ance  was  of  the  most  frugal  kind ; 


after  which,  presently,  I  thought  it  prettier 
still,  for  I  had  never  seen  faded  chintz  and 
old  mezzotint  engravings,  framed  in  varnished 
autumn  leaves,  disposed  in  so  graceM  a 
fashion.  Miss  Spencer  sat  down  on  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  sofa,  with  her  bands 
tightly  clasped  in  her  lap.  She  looked  ten 
years  older,  and  it  would  have  sounded  very 
perverse  now  to  speak  of  her  as  pretty.  But 
I  thought  her  so ;  or  at  least  I  thought  her 
touching.  She  was  evidently  agitated.  I 
tried  to  appear  not  to  notice  it ;  but  sud- 
denly, in  the  most  inconsequent  fashion, — it 
was  an  irresistible  memory  of  our  little 
friendship  at  Havre, — I  said  to  her : 

"I  do  incommode  you.  You  are  dis- 
tressed." 

She  raised  her  two  hands  to  her  &ce,  and 
for  a  moment  kept  it  buried  in  them.  Then, 
taking  them  away : 

"  I?»  because  you  remind  me  ■ ,"  she 

said. 

"  I  remind  you,  you  mean,  of  that  misera- 
ble day  at  Havre  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  was  not  miserable.  It  was  delight- 
ful." 

"  I  never  was  so  shocked,"  I  rejoined, 
"  as  when,  on  going  back  to  your  inn  the 
next  morning,  I  foimd  you  had  set  sail 
again." 

She  was  silent  a  moment ;  and  then  she 
said: 

"  Please  let  us  not  speak  of  that" 

"  Did  you  come  straight  back  here  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  I  was  back  here  just  thirty  days  after  I 
had  gone  away." 

"  And    here    you    have    remained   ever 

"  Oh,  yes !"  she  said  gendy. 

"  When     are    you    going    to-    Europe 

This  question  seemed  brutal ;  but  there 
was  something  that  irritated  me  in  the  soft- 
ness of  her  resignation,  and  I  wished  to 
extort  from  her  some  expression  of  impa- 
tience. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  a 
small  sun-spot  on  the  carpet ;  then  she  got 
up  and  lowered  the  window-blind  a  little  to 
obliterate  it  Presendy,  in  the  same  mild 
voice,  answering  my  question,  she  said  : 

"Never!" 

"  I  hope  your  cousin  repaid  you  your 
money." 

"  I  don't  care  for  it  now,"  she  said,  look- 
ing away  from  me. 

"  You  don't  care  for  your  money  ?"      i 
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"  For  going  to  Europe." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  go  if 
you  could  ?  " 

"  I  can't — I  can't,"  said  Caroline  Spencer. 
"  It  is  all  over ;  I  never  think  of  it." 

"He  never  repaid  you,  thenl"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Please— please,"  she  began. 

But  she  stopped ;  she  was  looking  toward 
the  door,  l^^ere  had  been  a  rustling  and  a 
sound  of  steps  in  the  hall. 

I  also  looked  toward  the  door,  which  was 
open,  and  now  admitted  another  person — a 
lady  who  paused  just  within  the  threshold. 
Behind  her  came  a  young  man.  The  lady 
looked  at  me  with  a  good  deal  of  Axednes&— 
long  enough  for  my  glance  to  receive  a  vivid 
impression  of  herself  Then  she  turned  to 
Cwsline  Spencer,  and,  with  a  smile  and  a 
strong  foreign  accent : 

"  Excuse  my  interruption ! "  she  said.  "  I 
knew  not  you  had  company — the  gentleman 
came  in  so  quicdy." 

With  this,  she  directed  her  eyes  toward 
me  again. 

She  was  very  strange ;  yet  my  first  feeling 
was  that  I  had  seen  her  before.  Then  I 
perceived  that  I  had  only  seen  ladies  who 
were  very  much  like  her.  But  I  had  seen 
them  very  far  away  boxa  Grimwinter,  and  it 
was  an  odd  sensation  to  be  seeing  her  here. 
Whither  was  it  the  sight  of  her  seemed  to 
transport  me  ?  To  some  dusky  landing 
before  a  shabby  Parisian  quatrUme — ^to  an 
open  door  revealing  a  mussy  antechamber, 
and  to  Madame  leaning  over  the  banisters, 
while  she  holds  a  faded  dressing-gown 
together,  and  bawls  down  to  the  portress  to 
bnng  up  her  coffee.  Miss  Spencer's  visitor 
was  a  very  large  woman,  of  middle  age, 
with  a  plump,  dead-white  face,  and  hair 
drawn  back  h  la  chinoise.  She  had  a  small, 
penetrating  eye,  and  what  is  called  in 
French  an  agreeable  smile.  She  wore  an 
all  pink  cashmere  dressing-gown,  covered 
with  white  embroideries,  and,  like  "  Mad- 
ame," in  my  momentary  vision,  she  was 
holding  it  together  in  front  with  a  bare  and 
rounded  arm,  and  a  ptump  and  deeply- 
dimpled  hand. 

"  It  is  only  to  spick  about  my  <afe"  she 
said  to  Miss  Spencer  with  her  agreeable 
smile.  "  I  should  like  it  served  in  the  gar- 
den under  the  leetle  tree." 

The  young  man  behind  her  had  now 
stepped  into  the  room,  and  he  also  stood 
lookmg  at  me.  He  was  a  pretty-faced  little 
fellow,  with  an  air  of  provincial  foppish- 
1  tiny  Adonis  of  Grimwinter.     He 


had  a  small,  pointed  nose,  a  small,  pointed 
chin,  and,  as  I  observed,  the  most  diminu- 
tive feet.  He  looked  at  me  foolishly,  with 
his  mouth  open. 

"  You  shall  have  your  coffee,"  said  Miss 
Spencer,  who  had  a  faint  red  spot  in  each 
of  her  cheeks. 

"  It  is  well  I"  said  the  lady  in  the  dress- 
ing-^own.  "  Find  your  bouk,"  she  added, 
tummg  to  the  young  man. 

He  looked  vaguely  round  the  room. 

"  My  grammar,  d'  ye  mean  ?"  he  asked, 
with  a  helpless  intonation. 

But  the  large  lady  was  looking  at  me 
curiously,  and  gathering  in  her  dressings 
gown  with  her  white  arm. 

"  Find  your  bouk,  my  friend,"  she  re- 
peated. 

"  My  poetry,  d' ye  mean  ?"  said  the  young 
man,  also  gazing  at  me  again. 

"  Never  mind  your  bouk,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "To-day  we  will  talk.  We  will 
make  some  conversation.  But  we  most  not 
interrupt.  Come,"  and  she  turned  away. 
"  Under  the  leetle  tree,"  she  added,  for  the 
benefit  of  Miss  S^ncer. 

Then  she  gave  me  a  sort  of  sdutation, 
and  a  "  Monsieur  1"  with  which  she  swept 
away  again,  followed  by  the  young  man. 

Caroline  Spencer  stood  tjiere  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

Who  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  The  countess,  my  cousin." 

"  And  who  is  the  young  man  ? " 

"  Her  pupil,  Mr.  Mixter." 

This  description  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  persons  who  had  just  lefl  the  room 
made  me  break  into  a  little  laugh.  Miss 
Spencer  looked  at  me  gravely. 

"  She  gives  French  lessons;  she  has  lost 
her  fortune." 

"  I  see,"  I  said.  "  She  is  determined  to  be 
a  burden  to  no  one.     That  is  very  proper." 

Miss  Spencer  looked  down  on  the  ground 
again. 

"  I  must  go  and  get  the  coSiK,"  she  said. 

"  Has  the  lady  many  pupils  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  has  only  Mr.  Mixter.  She  gives  all 
her  time  to  him." 

At  this  I  could  not  laugh,  though  I  smelt 
provocation.  Miss  Spencer  was  too  grave. 
■"  He  pays  very  weU,"  she  presently 
added,  with  simplicity.  "  He  is  very  rich. 
He  is  very  kind.  He  takes  the  countess  to 
drive."    And  she  was  turning  away. 

"  You  are  going  for  the  countess's  coffee?  " 
I  said. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me  a  few  moments  ?  " 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  to  do  it  ?  "   i 
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She  looked  at  me  with  the  softest  se- 
renity. 

"  I  keep  no  servants." 

"  Can  she  not  wait  upon  haself  ?" 

"  She  is  not  used  to  that." 

"  I  sec,"  said  I,  as  gently  as  possible. 
"  But  before  you  go,  t^  me  this :  who  is 
this  lady  ?  " 

*•  I  told  you  about  her  before — that  day. 
She  b  the  wife  of  my  cousin,  whom  you 
saw." 

"The  lady  who  was  disowned  by  her 
family  in  consequence  of  her  maniage  ?  " 

"Yes;  tbey  have  never  seen  her  again. 
They  have  cast  lia  off" 

"  And  where  is  her  husband  7  " 

"  He  is  dead." 

•'  And  where  is  your  money  ?  " 

The  poor  girl  flinched ;  there  was  some- 
thing too  methodical  in  my  questions. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  wearily. 

But  I  continued  a  moment. 

*'  On  her  husband's  death  this  lady  came 
over  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  anived  one  day  "  — — 

"  How  long  ago  ?  " 

fTwo  yeais." 
%e  has  been  here  ever  since  ?  " 
f  Every  moment." 
k  How  does  she  like  it  ?  " 
*■  Not  at  aU." 

"  And  how  6ayeit  like  it  ?  " 
Miss  fencer  laid  her  &ce  in  her  two 
hands  an  instant,  as  she  had  done  ten  min- 
utes before.    Then,  quickly,  she  went  to  get 
the  countess's  coflee. 

I  remained  alone  in  the  litde  parior;  I 
wanted  to  see  more — to  leam  more.  At 
the  end  of  five  minutes  the  young  man 
whom  Miss  Spencer  had  described  as  the 
countess's  pupil  came  in.  He  stood  looking 
at  me  for  a  moment  with  parted  lips.  I  saw 
he  was  a  very  weak-eyed  young  man. 

"  She  wants  to  know  if  you  wont  come 
out  there  ?  "  he  observed  at  last 
"Who  wants  to  know?" 
"  The  countess.    That  French  lady." 
"  She  has  asked  you  to  bring  me  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  feebly, 
looking  at  my  six  feet  of  stature. 

I  went  out  with  him,  and  we  found  the 
countess  sitting  under  one  of  the  little 
quince-trees  in  front  of  the  house.  She  was 
drawing  a  needle  through  the  piece  of  em- 
broidery which  she  had  taken  from  the 
small  table,  ^e  pointed  graciously  to  the 
chair  beside  her.  I  seated  myself.  Mr. 
Hixter  glanced  about  him,  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  grass  at  her  feet.     He  gazed 


upward,  looking  with  parted  lips  from  the 
countess  to  me. 

"  I  am  sure  you  speak  French,"  said  the 
countess,  fixing  her  brilliant  little  eyes  upon 
me. 

"  I  do,  madam,  afler  a  fashion,"  I  answered, 
-in  the  lady's  own  tongue. 

"  VoiEt  .1 "  she  cried  most  expressively.  "  I 
knew  it  so  soon  as  I  looked  at  you.  You 
have  been  in  my  poor  dear  country." 

"  A  long  time." 

"  You  luiow  Paris  f  " 

"Thoroughly,  madame."  And  with  a 
certain  conscious  purpose  I  let  my  eyes 
meet  her  own. 

She  presently,  hereupon,  moved  her  own 
and  glanced  down  at  Mr.  Mixter. 

"  What  are  we  talking  about  ?  "  she  de- 
manded of  her  attentive  pupil. 

He  pulled  his  knees  up,  plucked  at  the 
grass  with  his  hand,  stared,  blushed  a  little. 

"You  are  talking  French,"  said  Mr, 
Mucter. 

"LabtlU  dicomerU  f"  said  the  countess. 
"Here  are  ten  months,"  she  explained  to 
me,  "  that  I  am  giving  him  lessons.  Don't 
put  yourself  out  not  to  say  he's  a  fool ;  he 
wont  understand  you." 

"  I  hope  your  other  piq)ils  ate  more  grat- 
ifying," I  remarked. 

"  I  have  no  others.  They  don't  know 
what  French  is  in  this  place,  the^  don't 
want  to  know.  You  may  therefore  imagine 
the  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  meet  a  person  who 
speaks  it  like  yourself."  I  replied  that  my 
own  pleasure  was  not  less,  and  she  went  on 
drawmgher  stitches  through  her  embroidery, 
with  her  little  finger  curled  out  Every 
lew  moments  she  put  her  eyes  close  to  her 
work,  near-sightedly.  I  thought  her  a  very 
disagreeaUe person; she  was  coaise, affected, 
dishonest  and  no  more  a  countess  than  I 
was  a  cali[^.  "  Talk  to  me  of  Paris,"  she 
went  <m.  "  The  very  name  of  it  gives  me 
an  emotion  I  How  long  since  you  were 
there  ?  " 

"  Two  months  ago."  , 

"  Happy  man  1  Tell  me  something  about 
it.  What  were  they  doing?  Oh,  for  an 
hour  of  the  boulevards ! " 

"  They  were  doin^  about  what  they  are 
always  doing— -arousmg  themselves  a  good 
deal" 

"  At  the  theaters,  eh  ?  "  dghed  the  coun- 
tess. "  At  the  cafes-concerts — at  the  little 
tables  in  front  of  the  doors  ?  Quelle  existence .' 
You  know  I  am  a  Parisienne,  monsieur,"  she 
added,  " — to  my  finger-tips." 

"Miss  Spencer  was  mistaken,   then,"i  ] 
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ventured  to  rejoin,  "  in  telling  me  that  you 
are  a  Provence." 

She  stared  a  moment,  then  she  put  her 
nose  to  her  embroidery,  which  had  a  dingy, 
desultory  aspect.  "  Ah,  I  am  a  Provenjale 
by  Iwrth ;  but  I  am  a  Farisienne  by— in- 
clination." 

"  And  by  experience,  I  suppose  ?  "  I  said. 

She  questioned  me  a  moment  with  her 
hard  little  eyes. 

"  Oh,  experience  1  I  could  talk  of  that  if 
I  wished.  I  never  expected,  for  example, 
that  experience  had  this  in  store  for  me." 
And  she  pointed  with  her  bare  elbow,  and 
with  a  jerk  of  her  head,  at  every  thing  that 
surrounded  her — at  the  little  white  house, 
the  quince-tice,  the  rickety  paiing,  even  at 
Mr.  Mixtcr. 

"  You  are  in  fxile  I "  I  said  smiling. 

"  You  may  imagine  what  it  is  ]  These  two 
years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  passed 
hours — hours  I  One  gets  used  to  things, 
and  sometimes  I  think  I  have  got  used  to 
this.  But  there  are  some  things  that  are 
^ways  beginning  over  again.  For  example, 
my  coffee." 

"Do  you  always  have  cofiee  at  this 
hour?"  I  inquired. 

She  tossed  back  her  head  and  measured 
me. 

"At  what  hour  would  you  prefer  me  to  have 
it  ?    I  must  have  my  demi-tasse  after  breakfast. 

"  Ah,  you  breakfast  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"At  mid-day — eomme  eela  se  fait.  Here 
they  breakfast  at  a  quarter  past  seven  I  That 
'  quarter  past '  is  charming  I " 

"  But  you  were  telling  me  about  your 
coSee,"  I  observed,  sympathetically. 

"  My  cousine  can't  beheve  in  it;  she  can't 
understand  it.  She's  an  excellent  girl;  but 
that  litde  cup  of  black  coffee,  with  a  drop 
of  cognac,  served  at  this  hour — they  exceed 
her  comprehension.  So  I  have  to  break  the 
ice  every  day,  and  it  takes  the  coffee  the 
time  you  see  to  arrive.  And  when  it  ar- 
rives, monsieur !  If  I  don't  offer  you  any 
of  it  y^u  must  not  take  it  ill.  It  will  be 
because  I  know  you  have  drunk  it  on  the 
boulevards." 

I  resented  extremely  this  scornful  treat- 
ment of  poor  Caroline  Spencer's  h'umble 
hospitality;  but  I  said  nothing,  in  order 
to  say  nothing  uncivil.  I  only  looked  on 
Mr.    Mixter,   who   had  clasped  his  arms 


round  his  knees  and  was  watching  my  com- 
panion's demonstrative  graces  in  solemn 
fascination.  She  presently  saw  that  I  was 
observing  him;  she  glanced  at  me  with  a 
little,  bold,  explanatory  smile.  "  You  know, 
he  adores  me,"  she  murmured,  putting  her 
nose  into  her  tapestry  agaiiL  I  expressed 
the  promptest  credence  and  she  went  on. 
"  He  dreiuDS  of  becoming  my  lover  1  Yes, 
it's  bis  dream.  He  has  read  a  FVench 
novel;  it  took  him  six  months.  But  tvex 
since  that  he  has  thought  himself  the  hero, 
and  me  the  heroine!" 

Mr.  Mixter  had  evidently  not  an  idea 
that  he  was  being  talked  about;  he  was  too 
preoccupied  with  the  ecstasy  of  contem- 
plation. At  this  moment  Caroline  Spencer 
came  out  of  the  house,  bearing  a  coffee-pot 
on  a  little  tiay.  I  noticed  that  on  her  way 
from  the  door  to  the  table  she  gave  me  a 
single  quick,  vaguely  appealing  glance.  I 
wondered  what  it  signified;  I  felt  that  it 
signified  a  sort  of  half  frightened  longing  to 
know  what,  as  a  man  of  the  world  who  had 
been  in  France,  I  thought  of  the  countess. 
It  made  me  extremely  uncomfortable.  I 
could  not  tell  her  that  the  countess  was 
ve^  possibly  the  runaway  wife  of  a  little 
eoiffeur.  ■  I  tried  suddenly,  on  the  contrary, 
to  show  a  high  consideration  for  her.  But 
I  got  up ;  I  couldn't  stay  longer.  It  vexed 
me  to  see  Caroline  Spencer  standing  there 
like  a  waiting-maid. 

"  You  expect  to  ranain  some  time  at  Grim- 
winter  ? "  1  said  to  the  countess. 

She  gave  a  terrible  shrug. 

"Who  knows?  Perhaps  for  years.  When 
one  is  in  misery  I  •  •  •  CAire  beUe"  she 
added,  turning  to  Miss  Spencer,  "  you  have 
forgotten  the  cognac  I " 

I  detained  Caroline  Spencer  as,  after 
looking  a  moment  in  silence  at  the  little 
table,  she  was  turning  away  to  get  this 
missing  delicacy.  I  silently  gave  ho-  my 
hand  in  farewell.  She  looked  very  tired, 
but  there  was  a  strange  hint  of  prospective 
patience  in  her  severely  mild  little  face.  I 
thought  she  was  rather  glad  I  was  going. 
Mr.  Mixter  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was 
pouring  out  the  countess's  cofiee.  As  I 
went  back  past  the  Baptist  church  I  reflected 
that  poor  Miss  Spencer  had  been  right  in 
her  presentiment  that  she  should  still  see 
something  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE  COOSIM   ON  THE  JERSEV   SHORE. 

BtrT  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  pure 
ftiendUness  had  moved  Mis.  Stubbs  thus  to 
introduce  these  wolves  mio  her  shea>-fold ; 
for  of  men,  both  youn^  and  old,  she  had 
soddenly  become  suspicious. 

"  Does  the  old  cat  think  we  are  after  her 
and  hei  mraiey  P  "  said  Captain  Luttrell  with 
aooath. 

Captain  Luttrell,  being  always  in  debt, 
and  having  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his 
pay  and  his  winnings  at  cards,  naturally 
iKCDted  such  a  su^iaon. 

"  It  would  take  the  d 1  of  a  spirit  to 

sand  In  Stubbs's  shoes,"  he  added. 

"  Or  none  at  all,"  amended  a  young  lieu- 
tntaat  of  infantry,  whose  smooth  face  showed 
through  the  tobacco-smoke,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  Raphael's  beclouded  cherubs. 

"You're  right;   none  at  all,   by  " 

repeated  the  captain;  "and  that  wouldn't 
do  fcK  me,  you  loiow." 

But,  in  truth,  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  never  once 
thought  of  herself.  It  would  seem  as  though 
die  instinct  of  personal  vanity,  or  self-con- 
sciouness,  indwd,  which  is  late  to  die  in 
1  «oman's  heart,  had  been  crushed  out  of 
Ule  in  her.  It  bad  been  made  to  stand 
aa<le  for  more  vital  matters,  or  had  been 
nnafcTTed  to  Blossom,  in  whom  was  all  her 
pride  now.  No  thought  of  petsooal  adom- 
DicDt  or  peis(»al  triumph  occurred  to  her. 
Her  eyes  were  still  bright  and  black,  with  a 
reddish  heat  in  their  depths,  but  the  soft 
shine  of  her  hair  was  broken  by  the  rough 
gray  threads  that  had  found  their  way  there. 
The  fresh,  high  color  which  had  given  her  a 
kind  of  vulgar  beauty — not  unlike  that  of 
[he  gaudy  prints  witb  which  Stubbs  had 
■Idighted  to  bedeck  his  walls — had  faded 
a«ay.  The  blood  had  rushed  to  her  heart 
that  night  when  they  Ixought  her  husband 
in  stiff  and  stark,  and  it  had  forgotten  its 
way  back.  And  then  she  was  no  longer 
jwmg,  hardly  middle-aged,  and  what  was 
Personal  vanity  to  one  in  whom  every  pas- 
eon  but  that  of  ambition  was  dead  ?  If^she 
had  marked  the  change  in  herself  from  the 
(^  comdiness  to  the  faded,  listless  face  she 
bore  now,  it  was  only  as  she  might  have 
noticed  the  change  in  another  woman,  and 
*iih  no  pang  like  regret     She  had  lived 


her  life — the  life  in  which  red  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  play  a  part — so  long  ago  as  to 
have  almost  forgotten  it.  She  had  had 
her  day  (it  was  for  fine  ladies  alone  to  try  to 
lengthen  this  out  into  a  kind  of  twilight). 
It  was  onl^  in  Blossom  that  the  mother's 
vaniw  revived  and  glowed  again.  She 
delighted  to  see  the  child  in  the  new-made 
gowns,  the  bright  ribbons  and  nameless 
gew-gaws  she  had  brought  from  the  cast, 
and  which  were  tasteliil  and  simple  enough 
to  [dease  a  more  cultivated  fancy.  To  her 
mind,  they  were  not  half  fine  enough.  All 
the  treasures  of  the  store  were  open  to 
Blossom.  She  had  only  to  choose.  She 
irught  have  been  swathed  in  silks,  but  that 
silks  formed  an  insignificant  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise at  the  post 

It  warmed  the  woman's  heart  with  a 
wicked  delight  to  see  the  envious  eyes  fol- 
lowing the  gtri  whenever  she  rode  or 
walked  under  her  mother's  jealous  care. 
Though  outwardly  unmoved,  it  rejoiced  her 
soul  to  receive  the  artful  flattery  of  the  men 
about  her.  The  tribute  was  for  Blossom, 
though  it  passed  through  her  hands.  It 
was  the  child'a  due,  and  less  than  belonged 
to  her  by  right  Not  once  did  she  dream 
of  taking  any  of  it  to  herself.  But  it  was 
pouring  treasures  into  the  deep.  The  given 
gained  nothing  by  it.  The  house-door  re- 
mained closed  to  them.  As  for  Captain 
Luttrell,  he  was  an  object  of  indifierence,  or 
angry  impatience,  as  he  chose  to  conduct 
himself.  Nothing  was  to  be  won  by  con- 
ciliating such  as  he.  She  had  not  spent  her 
life,  so  far,  among  arm^  people  without 
nourishing  an  unnatural  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  "family;"  nor  without  learning  all 
that  could  be  told  of  each  one  about  her. 
To  place  Kossom  upon  an  equality  with  the 
brat  of  these,  to  make  her  a  lady, — in  that 
outer  sense  which  gives  so  poor  a  definirion 
of  the  word,— was  the  one  object  of  the 
woman's  life.  Circumstances  had  brought 
Captain  Elyot  and  Blossom  together,  and 
she  rejoiced  over  it  with  silent  but  exultant 
joy.  He  had  prospective  wealth,  but  that 
was  nothing.  Was  not  Blossom  rich  already 
— with  gold,  and  to  spare,  for  whoever  came 
wooing  with  the  mother's  consent  ?  It  was 
his  fine  family  connections  .which  had  won 
him  something  more  than  toleration  fi-om  the 
suder's  wife.      She  had  heard  Miss  Claudia^  [p 
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refer  to  these  rather  boastfully  months  before. 
Poor  Miss  Claudia  had  ceased  to  refer  to 
Captain  Elyot  in  any  way  now.  She  was 
unconscious,  she  was  indifferent,  she  was 
everything  but  proud  and  boastful  now, 
when  his  name  was  mentioned.  But  the 
indifference  and  the  unconsciousness  were 
so  exaggerated  that  there  was  danger  of 
both  bemg  misinterpreted.  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
indeed,  called  them  by  another  name.  But 
she  had  treasured  unwittingly  the  words  her 
ears  had  caught  of  the  fine  family  to  which 
Captain  Elyot  belonged.  Here  was  the 
opportunity  thrown  into  her  own  hands  to 
put  Bld&som  into  the  position  she  so  coveted, 
for  her.  Her  eagerness  almost  outstripped 
her  caution.  If  Captain  Elyot  had  been 
less  the  true  gendeman  that  he  was,  he 
would  have  seen  through  it  all,  kissed  her 
pretty  daughter  perhaps,  and  laughed  in 
the  mother's  face,  though  he  would  have 
been  a  bold  man,  I  confess.  As  it  was,  he 
took  it  all  as  simple  friendliness  and  grati- 
tude for  the  slight  service  he  had  rendered 
the  family.  "  Perhaps  you'll  look  into  the 
parlor  a  moment,  the  child  seems  a  little 
low  in  her  mind  to-day ; "  or,  "  May  be  you'll 
be  dropping  in  for  an  hour  this  evening. 
Captain  Elyot;  Blossom  was  saying  that 
she  had  not  seen  you  for  a  week,"  Mrs. 
Stubbs  would  rematlc ;  and  the  young  man 
heard  nothing  in  the  words  but  an  inno- 
cent desire  to  vary^  the  monotony  of  the 
girl's  life,  and  never  dreamed  of  the  purpose 
underlying  them.  He  had  stood  by  them 
in  their  great  trouble;  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  turn  to  him  now.  And 
had  he  not  assured  Blossom  that  he  would 
be  a  brother  to  her?  The  words  had  had 
a  somewhat  theatrical  sound  when  he  uttered 
them,  though  the  feeling  which  gave  rise  to 
them  had  been  honest  and  warm.  Nor  had 
it  changed.  He  was,  indeed,  only  partly 
conscious  of  the  interest  Blossom  had  aroused 
in  him.  The  mother,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  hardly  to  his  mind,  and  the  social  piosi- 
tion  of  the  family  was  one  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  around  him,  would  by  no  means 
warrant  the  intimacy  established.  But,  up 
.  to  a  certain  point,  lines  of  caste  are  but 
ropes  of  sand  to  a  man.  So  he  made  his 
almost  daily  visits  to  Blossom,  and  defended 
the  mother  stoutly  when  occasion  arose  (and 
occasion  seemed  always  upon  the  point  of 
arimig  just  now  when  the  Stubbses  were  the 
center  of  interest  at  the  post).  If  Blossom 
had  been  any  other  than  she  was,  he  would 
hardly  have  taken  this  woman  upon  his 
shoulders.    As  it  was,  be  staggered  some- 


times under  his  load.  But  what  with  envy 
among  the  men  who  did  not  share  theu- 
favor,  and  jealous  spite  among  the  women, 
the  Stubbses  were  hiuxlly  used  just  now,  and 
chance  had  made  him  their  defender.  No 
thought  of  consequences  disturbed  his  mind. 

For  there  was  a  distant  cousin  down  upon 
the  Jersey  shore  whom  Captain  Elyot  had 
never  seen,  but  who  represented  the  dread- 
ful future  to  him.  During  his  late  visit  to 
the  east,  in  one  of  those  rash  moments  to 
which  the  most  discreet  are  exposed,  he  had 
promised  his  uncle  that  he  would  seek  this 
cousin  out  and  come  to  some  determination 
in  regard  to  a  matter  which  had  been  urged 
upon  him  by  his  uncle  so  often  of  late  as  to 
become  hatefiil. 

Now,  thinking  it  over,  he  could  not  see 
how  he  had  been  so  weak.  He  had 
repented  as  soon  as  the  promise  was  given, 
and,  pleading  an  urgent  rec^  to  his  regi- 
ment, had  escaped  without  making  the 
proposed  visit.  But  there  bad  come  a  letter 
from  his  uncle  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It 
was  inscribed  in  a  cramped,  stiS  hand,  and 
began,  "  Nephew  Robert," — diis  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  affectionate  address  in 
which  the  Uncle  Jeremy  indulged. 

It  was  about  this  far-ofi  cousin  that  he  had 
written,  desiring  Captain  Elyot,  in  words 
very  like  a  command,  to  communicate  with 
her  by  letter,  since  he  had  been  unable  to 
vi»t  her.  For  a  moment,  as  Captain  Elyot 
read  the  words  so  gaUing  to  his  spirit,  he  was 
tempted  to  write  to  Uncle  Jeremy  that  he 
wanted  none  of  his  money  at  such  a  price. 
But  the  money  would  be  his  by  law,  why 
should  he  give  it  up  ?  Ko  one  stood  nearer 
to  the  old  man  than  he.  Still,  was  he  willing 
to  fetter  his  whole  future  at  a  whim  of  the 
meddlesome  old  man  who  had  already,  he 
wrote,  prepared  this  cousin  to  hear  from 
Captain  Elyot  ? 

"What  does  he  Uke  me  for!"  thought 
the  young  man  angrily.  "  Write  to  this  girl 
who  may  be — what  must  she  not  be  to  con- 
sent or  be  a  party  to  such  a  scheme  I " 

And  he  thrust  the  letter  into  his  desk  and 
strolled  off  down  to  the  suder's,  from  fortre 
of  habit  perhaps.  It  was  a  tni^ht  winter 
day,  with  great  soft  clouds  rollmg  slowly 
across  the  sky,  and  the  broad  river  one  daz- 
zling expanse  of  ice,  gay  with  a  crowd  of 
skaters.  Blossom  stood  behind  the  window 
watching  them  with  wistflil  eyes.  A  slight 
headache,  succeeding  a  week  of  stormy 
weather,  had  shut  her  closely  in  the  house 
and  exhausted  her  in-door  amusements.  She 
was  tired  of  her  needle,  tired  of  her  music. 
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which,  repeated  again  and  again  without  a 
listener,  sounded  flat  and  dull  even  to  her 
eais.  She  was  disappointed  in  the  novel 
Lieutenant  Onne  had  brought  her  the  night 
before.  The  hero  had  proved  false  and  left 
a  sigh  in  the  girl's  heart.  But  all  heroes 
could  not  prove  false,  she  thought,  with  a 
blush  creeping  up  her  &ce.  And  then  some- 
body rapped  at  the  door,  and  the  color 
touched  htr  hair  when  Captain  Elyot  stepped 
into  the  room. 

"  Why  are  you  not  out  with  the  others  ?  " 
he  asked  stupidly. 

For  he  knew  veiy  well  if  he  had  given  it 
a  thought  that  no  one  of  the  ladies,  at  least, 
would  have  invited  her.  But  the  words  had 
been  mechanical.  He  was  thinking,  as  she 
turned  from  the  window,  how  unlike  this 
girl,  with  her  quick  flush  and  shy  ways, 
must  be  to  tiie  cousin  down  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  who  was  waiting  for  a  letter  from  him. 
The  deep  chmson  gown  and  slender  gold 
chain  about  Blossom's  neck  seemed  to  make 
the  whole  room  bright.  Even  her  mourn- 
ing, or  the  outward  semblance  of  it,  was 
done  by  proxy.  It  was  Mrs.  Stubbswho 
woie  the  u^y  black  gowns,  with  stiff  rebel- 
Kousftdds.  "  He  liked  to  see  ye  look  pretty," 
dte  mother  had  said.  So  Blossom  wore  die 
cohns  which  gratified  her  own  taste,  fancying 
in  some  indefinable  way  that  she  pleased 
her  father  also,  while  Mrs.  Stubbs  assumed 
the  sei|^  and  sackcloth. 

Captain  Elyot  picked  up  the  book  Blossom 
had  laid  down,  and,  turning  it  over,  read 
Lieutenant  Orme's  name  in  pencil  on  the 
Qj4ea£  What  did  Orme  mean  by  forming 
hei  taste  after  such  a  mode],  the  weakest  of  di- 
luted sentiment   He  would  speak  to  the  boy. 

"  Silly  trash ! — -I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  con- 
tinued, for  Blossom  was  blushing  violently. 
She  had  shed  more  tears  over  its  sorrows 
than  she  would  have  cared  to  own.  "  Tell 
me,  truly,  Miss  Blossom,  what  did  you  think 
of  it?" 

"  I — I  wi^ed  he  had  come  back,"  Blos- 
som reified,  rather  unintelligibly,  referring 
to  the  hero  who  had  proved  folse. 

Captain  Elyot  laughed  outright 

"TTic  hero?  Oh,  but  they  never  do— 
heroes  of  this  sort  who  get  to  be  written 
^xtut  It  is  only  we  matter-of-fact,  dull 
fellows  in  every-day  life  who  really  stand  by 
the  women  we  pretend  to  love,  even 
though " 

What  Captain  Elyot  was  about  to  say, 
nnce  be  waxed  earnest  as  he  went  on,  what 
he  would  have  blundered  into  saying,  his 
mind  having  wandered  far  &om  the  book  in 


his  hand,  cannot  be  told.     He  stopped  short 
without  finishing  his  sentence. 

"  But — but  that  is  like  a  hero,"  said  Blos- 
som, roused  to  an  unusual  intelligence  by 
this  burst  of  feeling  which  she  did  not  in  the 
least  comprehend.  She  was  only  made 
aware  all  at  once,  and  she  knew  not  how, 
that  these  were  her  heroes  of  whom  he  was 
speaking  almost  in  derision.  The  book  had  ' 
done  her  no  great  harm. 

"  Perhaps,"  the  captain  replied,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  But  they  would 
never  find  themselves  in  a  novel.  Simple 
constancy  is  not  dramatic  enough.  And, 
after  all,  a  man  is  scarcely  a  hero  who  only 
follows  his  inclination.  But  put  on  your 
hat.  Miss  Blossom,  your  mother  has  given 
you  into  my  care  for  an  hour,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  you  out  on  the  ice." 

Blossom's  happy  face  was  a  reward  in 
itself  to  the  young  man  as  she  hastened 
away  to  don  the  little  fur-lined  sacque  and  a 
Scotch-fiieie  cap  she  had  found  among  hei 
mother's  stores.  Pinned  up  on  one  side 
with  the  wing  of  a  pigeon,  it  was  not  an 
unbecoming  skating-cap. 

Miss  Laud  and  Claudia  Bryce,  with  two 
or  three  young  officers,  formed  a  group  close 
by  the  shore,  as  Captain  Elyot  and  Blos- 
som descmded  to  the  river.  The  young 
ladies  had  donned  their  skates  and  were 
adjusting  scarfe  and  hats,  and  buttoning 
gloves,  preparatory  to  striking  out,  when  the 
new-comers  appeared.  They  all  greeted 
Captain  Elyot, — the  young  men,  whose  eyes 
followed  Blossom's  pretty  figure,  with  rather 
unnecessary  heartiness.  Miss  Bryce,  after  a 
conventional  bow  and  smile,  gave  a  final 
pull  at  the  scarf  she  had  been  tying  and 
swept  away,  followed  by  the  others,  but  Miss 
Laud  managed  to  give  Blossom  a  nod  and 
a  word  in  passing.  She  had  whispo^d 
hastily  to  Claudia  when  she  saw  them  ap- 
proaching,— 

"  Do  speak  to  her,  Claudia,  you  will  never 
regret  it ! " 

"  Not  I,"  Claudia  had  replied  aloud. 
Then  she  gave  Captain  Elyot  the  bow  and 
smile  already  spoken  of,  but  which  were  too 
narrow  to  take  in  his  companion.  She  ■ 
poised  herself  for  an  instant  to  tie  her  scarf. 
She  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  run- 
ning away  &om  this  girl.  Then  she  struck 
off  with  a  i>eculiar  undulating  movement 
entirely  her  own.  Miss  Brycc's  face  might 
not  be  handsome ;  it  was  thin  and  lackmg 
in  color;  her  hair  and  eyes,  too,  were  pale ; 
but  her  figure  was  fine,  .even  at  rest^and  in 
motion  it  was  the  perfection  of  Ei^^rt  )i)i}  |p 
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Captain  Elyot,  engrossed  in  fitting  the 
skates  to  Blossom's  little  feet,  took  in  noth- 
ing of  this  side  scene.  He  had  marked 
Claudia's  cool  bow.  It  reminded  him  only 
that  his  relations  with  the  Bryces  had  not 
been  quite  so  intimate  since  his  return  as 
formerly.  For  this,  he  doubdess  was  to 
blame.  He  had  neglected  to  call  at  the 
major's  of  late.  But  one  does  not  always 
take  up  old  threads  after  a  long  absence, 
and  the  habit  of  dropping  in  there  had  un- 
consciously slipped  away  from  him. 

"  Hullo,  Elyot !  You  here  ?  Miss  Blos- 
som ?  How  jolly  1  I  was  just  on  the  way 
to  see  if  your  mother  would  trust  you  to 
me."  And  Lieutenant  Onne  came  ap  in  a 
flourish  of  incomprehensible  figures,  includ- 
ing a  low  salaam  which  had  nearly  ended 
in  a  somersault.  "  But  where  are  your 
skates,  Elyot  ?  " 

"  I  forgot  them." 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  never  thought 
of  them  till  this  moment.  He  had  not  in- 
tended to  appear  on  the  ice.  But  passing 
Blossom's  window  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  wistful  eyes  following  the  skaters.  To 
resist  their  unconscious  pleading  was  im- 
possible. He  rushed  into  the  store,  took 
Mis.  Stubbs  by  storm,. obtained  her  consent, 
and  had  Blossom  out  of  the  house  before 
a  thought  of  his  own  lack  of  preparation 
occurred  to  him. 

"  All  right,  then ;  you'll  have  to  hand 
her  over  to  me,"  said  the  boy,  coolly. 
"You're  not  a&aid.  Miss  Blossom?" 

"Oh,  no;"  replied  Blossom,  doubtfiilly. 
She  was  entirely  confused  by  this  new  ar- 
rangement 

"  Give  us  your  hand,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
and  before  she  could  object  she  was  swept 
away. 

Captain  Elyot  looked  afler  them  with  an 
amused  but  slightly  bewildered  e:qiression 
of  countenance.  It  may  be  that  his  eyes 
betrayed  another  feeling  unacknowledged 
as  they  followed  Blossom's  figure  giowmg 
less  each  moment  in  the  distance. 

"  She  has  a  lovely  face." 

The  voice  spoke  dose  beside  him.  It  was 
'  Miss  Laud,  who  had  approached  unnoticed. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good,"  she  was  saying 
to  her  cavalier,  dispatching  him  on  some 
errand  to  the  house.  "  I  will  wait  here. 
Captain  Elyot  will  bear  me  company.  Yes, 
she  has  a  lovely  face,"  she  repeated,  when 
they  were  left  alone. 

"  Do  you  think  so  7 "  replied  the  young 
man,  ^uite  off  his  guard,  and  forgetting  that 
this  girl  was  almost  a  stranger,  he  suffered 


the  thought  in  his  mind  to  spring  from  his 
lips.  "  But  I'm  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  dis- 
agreeable for  her,  here,  I  think  they  might 
be  more  kind  to  her." 

"And  so  do  I,"  assented  Miss  Laud. 
"  For  my  own  pait,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  her,  though  I  caimot  take  the  initia- 
tive, being  only  a  visitor.  I  wish,  indeed, 
'  they'  would  be  more  kind  to  hei^— as  you 
say.  But,  after  all,  Captain  Elyot,  you  can 
hardly  expect  the  ladies  at  the  post  to  make 
the  sutler's  daughter  quite  one  of  them- 
selves." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  the  young  man, 
with  more  heat  than  wisdom. 

"Why,  indeed?"  and  Miss  Laud  raised 
her  eyebrows  and  proceeded  to  cut  grace- 
ful curves  upon  the  ice,  her  hands  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  her  natty  little  jacket 
With  all  her  good-will  toward  Claudia  and 
Claudia's  lover  (as  she  regarded  this  young 
man),  she  could  not  be  expected  to  lose 
sight  entirely  of  her  own  interests.  "  Why, 
indeed?"  she  repeated,  balancing  herself 
before  him  and  preparing  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion. "  You  gentlemen  thit^  her  very  pretty 
and  all  that,  and  blame  the  women  for  not 
taking  her  up.  Yes,  you  do.  I  heard  Cap- 
tain Luttrell  last  night.  He  was  passing  our 
window  with  Lieutenant  Gibbs  and  he  used 
an  oath,  too.  It  is  not  nice  in  you  gentle- 
men, the  way  you  talk  when  we  ladies  are 
out  of  the  way.  He  raved  about  her  with 
his  oaths,  the  great,  swearing  captain, — as 
though  she  would  look  at  htm  1  You  think 
the  ladies  are  in  &ult,  I  say,  because  they 
don't  make  her  one  of  themselves;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  more  kirid  to  her  than 
you, — who  would  amuse  yourselves.  She 
IS  fresh  and  a  new  face,  but  no  one  of 
you  would  forget  himself  to  marry  her,"  said 
this  artfully  fi'ank  young*  lady. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  stammered  the 
young  man,  growing  red. 

Miss  Laud's  escort  appeared  at  this  mo- 
ment 

"  Would  ^w^"  she  threw  back  saucily 
as  she  swept  away. 

Would  he?  What  a  shield  an  imperti- 
nent woman  could  make  of  her  sex  1  Would 
he  marry  the  sutler's  daughter?  No,  of 
course  not;  he  was  already  implicated  in 
another  affair.  And  then,  as  Blossom's  inno- 
cent face  rose  before  him  there  rose  beside 
it  another,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasing  vision, 
of  the  cousin  down  on  the  Jeraey  shore. 
How  he  hated  the  whole  subject  I  And 
what  did  this  giri  mean  by  thrusting  it  upon 
him  ?     He  was  chilled  with  sUnding  upon 
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the  ice.  But  he  could  not  desert  Blossom, 
having  brought  her  here.  While  he  was 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  leave  and  go 
ID  smirch  of  his  own  skates,  or  seek  the 
lieutenant,  who  had  carried  the  giii  off  with- 
out so  much  as  an  apology,  he  saw  them 
coming  toward  him ;  her  little  figure  swaying 
hither  and  thither,  her  band  clasped  in  Orme's. 
Her  cheeks  had  caught  the  red  glow  of  the 
sunset,  the  sun  itself  was  reflected  fitim  her 
eyes.  Something  like  jealousy  touched  his 
heart  Still,  what  did  it  matter?  She  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  the  boy  was  his  friend. 

But,  though  he  borrowed  the  lieutenant's 
skates — at  Blossom's  shy  suggestion — and 
took  a  turn  or  two  with  her  beside  him,  he 
was  silent  and  not  like  himself  at  all.  Poor 
BloGsom  wondered  it  she  could  have  vexed 
him.  She  stole  anxious  glances  at  him  from 
time  to  time  as  they  went  on,  but  dared  not 
speak  save  in  reply  to  his  occasional 
Kirds.  No  one  avoided  them,  apparendy, 
and  yet  they  were  always  alone,  while  the 
others  formed  zigzag  lines  or  improvised  a 
dance,  cutting  strange  figures,  noisily  merty, 
—a  gay  company  in  which  Blossom  never 
i<K  a  moment  found  herself.  To  an  outsider. 
Captain  Elyot  might  have  seemed  to  blame 
for  this.  For,  looking  neither  to  nght  nor 
left,  he  guided  her  straight  on  past  them 
all  to  where  only  the  river  with  its  broad 
sweep  was  before  them.  On  and  on  they 
went  in  the  face  of  the  wind  toward  the 
unset.  Blossom's  crimson  skirts  and  little  red 
scuf  flying  out  like  pennons  behind  them,  the 
gay  voices  sounding  farther  and  farther  away. 

"  You  do  not  care  for  them  ?  It  is  far 
OMve  pleasant  off  here  with  the  liver  all 
to  otoselves,"  Captain  Elyot  said,  carelessly, 
bat  with  a  sharp  glance  at  the  wistfiil  face 
that  would  turn  of  itself  toward  the  merry 
party  as  the  two  swept  by. 

"Yes,"  Blossom  assented,  but  her  eyes  be- 
lied the  word  and  it  came  out  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  a  little  thing,  but  it  touched  the 
f ouDg  man  unaccountably.  A  few  words,  a 
smile  or  two  that  they  would  never  miss 
from  their  store  of  good-nature  would  make 
this  child  so  happy  I  and  yet  they  withheld 
both.  He  hated  them  all,  as  they  turned 
and  came  back  more  slowly.  The  sun  had 
dropped  out  of  sight,  the  air  was  icy.  Every 
aie  was  hastening  toward  the  shore  as  they 
canie  up.  Lieutenant  Orme  was  taking  off 
Miss  Laud's  skates. 

"  How  sore  your  strokes  are ! "  that  young 
woman  said  with  an  approvii]g  nod  to  Blos- 
Km,  who  Uushed  and  glowed  under  this 
praise.    But  Captain  Elyot  received  it  stoic- 


ally. He  was  somewhat  doubtfiil  as  to  Miss 
Laud's  good-will.  "  Yes ;  I  was  telling 
Lieutenant  Orme,  just  now,  that  you  and  he 
were  the  best-matched  couple  on  the  ice," 
she  went  on  mischievously,  quietly  watching 
Captain  Elyot's  face,  which  flushed  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  fear  I  hurt  you," 
he  said  to  Blossom,  whose  skate-strap  he  was 
undoing.  He  had  given  it  a  sudden  twitch. 
But  no ;  Blossom  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  a  glow  of  happiness  in  her  little  heart. 
She  smiled  her  good-bye  to  this  new  friend, 
sorry  and  wondoing  that  the  captain  should 
take  her  away  in  such  haste.  He  gave  Miss 
Laud  a  bow,  stiff  and  ceremonious,  withal 
so  frozen  that  it  would  have  set  Blossom 
to  trembUng  with  fright  had  it  been  be- 
stowed upon  her.  But  Miss  Laud  only 
smiled  saucily.  She  was  by  no  means 
extinguished.  Captain  Elyot  left  Blossom 
at  her  door  and  went  on  to  his  quartets. 
Once  there,  he  bolted  his  door  and  began 
to  walk  back  and  forth,  his  thumbs  caught 
in  his  pockets,  his  head  bent  and  a  scowl 
on  his  forehead.  At  last  he  sat  down 
before  his  desk  and  began  to  write  a 
reply  to  his  uncle's  letter  received  so  long 
b^ore.  It  was  with  tardy  haste,  inasmuch 
as  weeks  had  gone  by  since  its  reception  and 
no  mail  would  leave  the  fort  now  for  some 
days.  He  dashed  off  the  first  sentence  or 
two  with  a  scratch  of  his  pen.  It  mattered 
little  to  him,  he  wrote,  whom  he  married,  if 
marry  he  must.  Still — and  this  came  after 
the  first  heat  and  a  considerable  pause — he 
should  hardly  like  to  make  a  distmct  prop- 
osition to  any  girl  until  he  had  seen  her. 
However,  he  would  try  for  a  brief  leave  of 
absence  early  tn  the  spring,  or,  he  might, 
perhaps,  leave  the  service  entirely. 

He  folded  and  sealed  his  letter  with  rather 
unusual  care,  remembering  with  some  an- 
noyance as  he  did  so,  that  he  must  prepare 
to  go  around  to  Major  Bryce's,  Mrs.  Bryce 
had  waylaid  him  upon  the  river  and  asked 
him  to  tea,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  it  was 
time  she  came  to  Claudia's  assistance. 
"  Quite  a  family  party,  to  meet  no  one  but 
ourselves,"  she  had  assured  him.  But  with 
a  vivid  recollection  of  Claudia's  cool  greet- 
ing and  Miss  Laud's  over-frank  speech,  this 
was  not  an  inviting  prospect. 

CHAPTER    XI. 
A    GAME   OF   CARDS. 

"  I  TELL  you,  Claudia,  the  man  is  in  love 
with  her,"  said  Miss  Laud,  pausing,  with  the 
"  cloud  "  half  unwrapped  from  her  head,  to  ■ 
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utter  this  oracular  reiuark.  They  were  dis- 
robmg  in  Claudia's  bedroom  after  dieir  hour 
on  the  ice. 

Claudia  bent  over  a  refractory  button, 
hiding  her  face. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  tried  him ;  I  praised  her,  and  he  was 
ridiculously  pleased.  Then  I  abused  her  a 
little,  and  he  forgot  his  maimers,  and  was 
angry  at  once.  What  a  fool  the  man  must 
be !  There  is  nothing  pretty  about  the  giri 
but  her  pink  and  white  face,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  which  she  knows  how  to  use." 

"  It  was  coming  over  the  plains  together," 
said  Claudia  with  a  sigh. 

Fate  had  been  cruel  to  her.  If  she  bad 
but  been  in  Blossom's  place ! 

"And  he  thought  the  ladies  might  be 
more  kind  to  her,"  Miss  Laud  went  on, 
recalling  every  part  of  her  conversation  with 
Captain  Elyot,  and  making  her  own  selec- 
ticMis  from  it 

"Did  he,  indeed  1"  Claudia  said  with 
scorn. 

This  was  quite  too  much.  It  certainly 
was  hard   from   Claudia's  point  of  view. 

"I  presume  he  believes  we  should  all 
receive  her  if  he  made  her  his  wife  ?  " 

Miss  Claudia  had  brought  an  unusual 
color  from  her  exercise  on  the  ice,  and  her 
voice  just  now  had  a  touch  of  the  sharp  air 
they  had  left  outside. 

"And  you  would  not?"  said  Miss  Laud, 
half  interrogative]  y,  as  she  began  to  brush 
out  her  thic£  auburn  hair. 

Claudia's  expression  and  attitude  were 
tragic. 

"Still,  I  do  think  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  show  her  some  civility,"  her  fiiend 
went  on, 

Claudia's  obstinacy  had  only  foiled  her 
desires.  She  had  only  made  the  girl 
appear  itl-used.  And  what  so  natural  now 
as  that  Captain  Elyot  should  take  up  her 
defsnse.  I  f  the  affair  had  been  in  her  hands, 
thought  Miss  Laud !  She  could  have  man- 
aged it  after  a  much  better  fashion,  and 
brought  him  round  at  last  in  spite  of  Miss 
Fictty-face.  She  forgot  that  Claudia,  angry 
and  &ncying  herself  ill-used,  had  not  her 
cool  little  head. 

"I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,"  she  said, 
looking  at  her  watch.  "  We  shall  hardly  be 
dressed  in  time.  Why,  Claudia,  you  have 
not  begun.  You  foi^et  that  he  is  coming 
to  tea." 

"  Coming  to  tea ! " 

The  blood  swept  over  Claudia's  thin  face. 


"  I  supposed  you  knew  iL  Yes,  I  heard 
your  mother  ask  him  on  the  ice." 

"  I  don't  know  why  she  should ;  he  has 
only  called  here  once  since  he  came  back." 

"  I  don't  know  why  she  should ;  but  she 
certainly  did,"  Miss  Laud  replied  gayly. 

There  was  a  pleasing  excitement  in  the 
prospect  of  this  visit.  She  need  not  be 
ungracious  because  Claudia  chose  to  con- 
sider herself  neglected ;  and  Miss  Laud  made 
her  toilet  with  unusual  care,  loosening  her  hair 
into  soft  waves  about  her  face,  and  choos- 
ing the  most  becoming,  though  the  plainest, 
of  the  gowns  she  had  brought  from  the 
States.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  glad  of  a 
litde  change.  She  was  becoming  tired  of 
Claudia's  continued  ill-humor,  which  sufficed 
to  make  every  one  uncomfortable  without 
bringing  anything  to  pass.  Claudia's  lovers, 
and  Claudia's  disappointment  and  vexation 
were  amusing  enough  for  a  time,  but  since 
the  afiair  appeared  so  hopeless,  she  began 
to  think  that  her  friend  might  pluck  up  more 
spirit  and  forget  it  all. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  not  ask 
him  here,"  she  said.  "  It  would  be  very 
strange  to  ostracize  him  when  there  is  really 
nothing  as  yet" 

"How  can  you  say  there  is  nothing?" 
re{^ed  Claudia,  who  had  sat  down  listlessly 
upon  the  bed  in  spite  of  her  friend's  warning 
as  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

"  He  may  be  engaged  to  her  for  all  we 
know.  I  am  sure  he  is  there  half  the 
time." 

"  He  may  be,"  said  Miss  Laud  slowly. 

She  was  turning  her  head  this  way  and 
that  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  back  of  her 
gown  in  the  small  glass. 

"  But  I  don't  believe  it.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  take  up  a  girl  whom  everybody 
neglected,  but  men  don't  marry  so.  He'U . 
never  think  of  marrying  her  unless  somebody 
puts  it  into  his  head." 

She  did  not  tell  how  she  herself  had  sug* 
gested  it  to  him  that  very  afternoon,  from  a 
spiteful  impulse,  for  which  she  was  vexed 
with  herself  a  moment  later.  What  a  fool- 
ish speech  she  had  made,  to  be  sure  I  And 
what  if  he  should  act  upon  it  and  marry  the 
girl  1  It  would  be  a  shame  for  him  thus  to 
throw  himself  away.  Miss  X^ud  was  Wmpted 
to  enter  the  lists  heiself,siace  Claudia  showed 
so  little  spirit. 

"  But  you  will  never  be  ready,"  she  said, 
putting  the  last  pin  into  her  hair.  "  Do 
bestir  yourself,  dear,  I  believe  he  has  come 
already.     I  heard  a  strange  voice." 

"  I  diall  do  nothing  at  all,"  Claudia  said, 
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folding  her  hands  upon  the  lap  of  her  plain 
brown  dress. 

"  But  do  put  on  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  some- 
thing to  brighten  your  gown." 

Miss  Laud  was  certainly  very  good- 
natured.  She  searched  among  her  own 
crinkets  and  furbelows  for  a  knot  of  soft  blue 
silk,  and  listened  it  with  her  own  hands  at 
Claudia's  throat. 

"Vou  never  looked  better,"  she  said, 
standing  off  and  viewing  her  -&iend  criti- 
cally. "  You  really  have  quite  a  bright 
color,  dear." 

Captain  Elyot  in  the'meantime  was  sitting 
in  the  parior  with  the  major's  wife,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  judgments  being  passed 
upon  him  in  the  next  room.  It  was  a  cheei- 
fol  apartment,  though  neither  so  spacious  nor 
so  pretentiously  furnished  as  the  one  where 
Blossom  was  accustomed  to  receive  him. 
There  was  a  pot  of  roses  in  the  window, 
over  which  the  curtain  was  now  drawn ; 
there  were  roses  also  blooming  upon  the 
wail-paper  (some  fonner  occupant  of  the 
rude  quarters  had  stretched  it  crookedly 
from  ceihng  to  floor),  and  there  was  a  square 
of  bright  carpet  spread  upon  the  uneven 
floor.  Altogether,  the  major's  parlor  had 
been  considered  a  raost  sumptuous  apart- 
ment until  Blossom's  arrival  and  the  changes 
at  the  sutler's  quarters.  The  roses  upon  the 
walls  seemed  to  swell  and  nod  upon  their 
steins  in  the  fire-light  in  answer  to  the  great 
ted  bow  upon  the  cap  of  the  major's  wife 
which  bobbed  up  and  down  as  she  nodded 
her  head.  She  was  striving  to  entertain  her 
guest  nnril  the  young  ladies  should  appear 
and  she  could  escape  to  superintend  afiairs 
in  the  kitchen.  Jirmy's  broad  face  had 
filled  up  a  crack  in  the  door-way  more  than 
once  during  the  past  fifteen  minutes.  But 
ha  loud,  cheerful  tone  was  not  in  accord 
wid)  Captain  Elyot's  mood  to-night. 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  said,  hardly 
knowing  to  what  he  was  bowing  assent. 

It  did  not  matter.  Mts.Biycc  still  went  on 
pouring  out  a  flood  of  commonplace  intelli- 
gence or  comment, — concerning  the  prospect 
of  snow,  the  thaw  last  week.the  condition  of 
the  ice,^ — until  he  grew  dizzy  in  the  dark 
comer  where  he  sat,  over  the  bobbing  crim- 
son bow,  the  bobbing  red  fiu:e,  and  the  roses 
starting  into  bloom  whenever  the  light 
touched  them. 

"And  where  have  you  been  so  long?" 
>be  asked  at  lest,  but  still  without  waiting 
^  a  reply.  The  question  was  only  a  text, 
indeed.  *•  It  is  not  well  for  you,  young  men, 
to  desert   your   old    friends,  or  to  avoid 


society  when  there  are  ladies  at  the  post.  I 
would  never  have  thought  it  of  you,  Captain 
Elyot." 

"I  am  not  aware  that. I  have  avoided 
society.  Certainly  1  have  not  intended  to 
desert  my  friends,"  replied  the  young  man, 
somewhat  surprised  by  this  sudden  attack. 
"  I  have  been  unusually  busy  since  my  re- 
turn, and  have  made  few  visits,  I  know ;  but 
a  man  finds  something  to  do  in  his  com- 
pany after  a  three-months'  absence." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Bryce  assented,  in  a  doubtful 
tone  and  with  an  expression  which  would 
have  been  arch  in  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  but  which  only  struck  Captain  Elyot 
as  being  imcommonly  disagreeable. 

She  did  not  intend  to  read  him  a  lecture, 
but  the  opportunity  was  tempting,  and  it 
was  her  privilege  to  advise  the  young  offi- 
cers. Did  she  not  stand  to  them  in  the 
place  of  a  mother  ? 

"  I  fear  the  toddy  down  at  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
is  more  to  the  taste  of  the  unmarried  officers 
than  a  dance  with  the  young  ladies  or  a 
rubber  of  whist  with  the  old  ones.  Consid- 
ering our  resources,  we  are  shamefully  dull 
this  winter." 

"  But  there  is  no  toddy  at  Mis.  Stubbs's. 
Alt  that  is  changed,  you  know." 

Captam  Elyot  was  roused  to  attention 
now.  Drinking  and  carousing  in  Blossom's 
parlorl  The  woman  knew  better.  It  was 
a  shameful  slander. 

"Ah,  yes,  yes,"  she  said,  wagging  her 
head  wisely,  and  setting  the  red  ribbons  to 
fluttering  again.  "I  don't  expect  you  to 
tell  tales,  but  we  all  know  what  Stubbs's  was 
— and  is  yet,  I  don't  doubt,  in  a  quiet  way." 

"  You  have  been  misinformed,  madam." 

He  was  too  angry  to  elaborate  his  denial, 
and  her  sex  intrenched  her  about,  and  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  answ^  her  as  he 
would  have  done  if  she  had  been  a  man.  A 
man !  No  gentleman  would  have  made  such 
an  unfounded  statement  But  he  hated  her 
for  the  moment — sitting  by  her  own  fire- 
side and  hearing  her  gabble  on  amiably 
about  other  matters^  ^e  had  dealt  her 
blow,  and  he  had  staggered  under  it,  as  she 
landed.  She  had  no  desire  to  repeat  it 
And  it  might  be  that  he  only  needed  to 
have  his  folly  pointed  out  to  him  in  order 
to  amend.  She  knew  very  well  that  Mrs. 
Stubbs's  toddy  did  not  entice  him  to  the  sut- 
ler's. But  she  was  too  wise  a  woman  to  bring 
up  Blossom's  name.  It  was  enou^  for  him 
to  know  that  his  frequ^it  visits  to  the  store 
and  to  Mrs.  Stubbs's  house  were  noticed 
and  commented  upon. 
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Then  Gaudia,  followed  by  her  friend, 
entered  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Bryce's  words 
became  all  gracious  and  kind,  diamonds  and 
pearls  having  taken  the  place  of  toads  and 
scorpions. 

"  Yes,  quite  well,  thank  you,"  Claudia 
said  in  reply  to  his  greeting,  coming  forward 
with  her  slow,  giaceliil  motion  and  a  smile 
upon  her  lips. 

It  was  a  good  deal  like  a  painted  smile, 
but  it  answered  the  purpose,  for,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  young  man  was  not  inclined  to 
be  critical. 

"  She  is  a  little  thin,  I  &ncy,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Bryce,  catling  attention  to  Claudia's 
defection  in  beauty.  "  It  has  been  such  a 
dull  winter," 

ir  she  had  intended  this  for  another 
reproach,  it  was  quite  thrown  away.  To 
Captain  Elyofs  mind  the  words  only  re- 
called Mrs.  Stubbs's  little  formula ;  "  It  is  so 
dull  for  the  child."  Mrs.  Stubbs  might  be 
rough  and  coarse  in  her  ways,  but,  at  least, 
she  was  straightforward  and  true,  he  thought, 
losing  himself  again  in  a  reverie,  from  which 
he  was  aroused  by  Mrs.  Bryce's  bustling  out 
of  the  room,  Jinny's  face  having  appeared 
once  more  in  the  door-way. 

The  major  appeared  a  moment  later,  and 
with  him  Lieutenant  Gibbs,  evidently  an  in- 
vited guest.  The  lieutenant  glared  with 
mild  ferocity  over  his  mustache  at  the 
young  captain  seated,  as  he  fancied,  so  com- 
fortably between  the  two  young  ladies.  But 
nothing  is  more  wasted  in  quantities  than 
envy,  and  the  lieutenant  need  not  have 
made  himself  miserable  over  Captain  Elyofs 
happiness  since  the  latter  was  heartily  wish- 
ing himself  away.  All  had  changed  since 
the  days  when  he  used  to  spend  so  much 
of  his  time  here.  Was  the  change  in  him- 
self or  them  'i  And  what  had  stripped  the 
place  of  its  chaim  ? 

What  a  fine  girl  he  had  thought  Miss 
Claudia  to  be  in  those  daysl  (He  looked 
back  as  though  years  rolled  between,  though 
scarcely  three  months  had  passed  since 
then.)  She  was  still  elegant  in  manner, 
unexceptionable  in  dress,  but  she  was  not 
the  same  to  him.  He  watched  her  now— 
politely  af&ble  to  Lieutenant  GibbSf  and  pro- 
nounced her  cold  and  artificial.  As  for  the 
major's  wife  with  her  meddlesome  ways — 
Then  he  remembered  himself  with  a  start. 
He  was  angry  with  them  all  to-night,  or  was 
the  discord  in  himself?  But  he  must  not 
forget  that  he  was  a  guest  in  this  house,  and 
he  rose  from  the  comer  and  crossed  the 
room  to  where  Miss  Laud  was  seated,  with 


"  And  what  do  you  find  to  engage  your 
time  in  this  desolate  region  i* "  he  asked 
lighdy,  conscious  as  he  spoke  of  the  awful 
bore  of  trying  to  make  himself  agreeaUe, 
and  to  this  girl  above  all. 

"  Is  it  a  desolate  region  P  "  Miss  Laud 
asked  in  reply. 

She  evidently  bore  no  resentment.  She 
opened  her  big  eyes  as  she  threw  back  her 
head  to  reply,  crossing  her  hands  becom- 
ingly upon  the  scarlet  wool  on  her  lap. 

"  I  am  sure  very"  sweet  flowers  bloom 
here,"  she  added,  and  his  eyes  followed  hem 
to  where  Claudia  stood  before  the  mantd, 
stately  and  tall  and  with  a  bright  color  to- 
night—not unlike  a  fine  dahlia,  indeed. 

"  Only  exotics,  and  soon  to  be  transplant- 
ed," he  replied  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Yes ;  that  will  be  Claudia's  fate,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said  demurely,  going  back  to  her 
knitting. 

"  Probably;  it  is  the  f^Ue  of  all  young 
ladies,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  To  which  you  resign  us  without  a  sigh." 

"  Why  not,  since  we  of  the  other  sex  are 
to  gain  by  it  ?  " 

What  an  odd  girl  I  One  could  never 
imagine  what  she  might  say  next  He  had 
by  no  means  forgotten  their  passage  at  arms 
on  the  ice  this  afternoon,  and  was  on  his 
guard.  But  there  was  all  the  fascination  of 
danger  in  her  speech.  At  least  she  was 
unafiected,  and  he  could  talk  to  her  without 
embarrassment,  though  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  at  every  turn. 
With  Claudia,  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  blessed  the  chance 
which  still  found  him  at  Miss  Laud's  side 
when  the  tea  was  brought  in.  He  strove 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  that  young 
woman, — feeling  it  a  duty  toward  bis  hostess 
to  exert  himself, — and  with  so  surprising  a 
result  that  Claudia  threw  more  than  one 
reproachful  glance  across  the  room  to  her 
friend. 

But  Miss  Laud  was  reckless  of  conse- 
quences. She  was  dred  of  being  kept  ia 
die  background,  of  being  simply  a  recep- 
tacle for  Claudia's  sighs  and  tears.  Because 
Captain  Elyot  had  become  indifierent  to 
the  charms  of  her  fiiend  was  surely  no  rea- 
son why  every  other  girl  should  be  fort>idden 
speaking  to  him. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever  get  through 
with  it,"  Claudia  had  said  to  her  friend  m 
the  sanctuary  of  the  bedroom,  referring  to 
this  evening.  /^^  \ 
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"  I  will  assist  you  dear ;  don't  give  it  a 
thought,"  Miss  Laud  had  replied. 

And  so  she  did, — in  fact,  she  quite  took  the 
burden  of  entotaining  the  young  man  upon 
her  own  shoulders.  His  illhumor  disap- 
peared. Almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  had 
forgotten  his  annoyance  of  the  afternoon, 
andthey  had  become fiiends.  He  had  even 
promised  to  talce  her  out  on  the  ice  the  next 
day.  Claudiahadchosentotreat  him  coldly; 
her  smile  had  not  deceived  him ;  her  mother 
had  reproached  him  openly,  but  they  should 
see  that  be  was  indifferent  to  it  all.  The 
major  swallowed  his  tea  and  hurried  away, 
pleading  an  engagement 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  he  said  with 
a  good-natured  nod  to  the  young  men. 
"Ill  excuse  you  if  I  hear  you  aslced  for." 

The  major  was  always  pleading  an  engage- 
ment which  took  him  away  &om  his  own 
home,  though  some  of  the  other  ofiiceis 
found  it  a  pleasant  enough  place.  So  a  few 
short  months  before  had  Captain  Elyot. 
Hardly  a  day  went  by  then  without  his 
dropping  in  here  morning  or  evening,  urged 
to  come  by  the  major's  wife  and  more  gendy 
invited  by  Miss  Claudia.  They  had  read 
together  by  the  hour,  he  and  Claudia.  From 
the  comer  where  he  sat  he  could  see  now  a 
volume  of  Tennyson  over  which  they  had 
pored  side  by  side.  There  were  passages 
in  it  marked  t^  Claudia's  hand,  if  she 
had  not  efiaccd  the  faint  penciling.  The 
young  man  was  by  no  means  of  a  senti- 
toental  turn  of  mind.  He  could  hardly  b^ 
•aid  to  be  fond  of  poetry, — with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  stanzas  of  Scott  and  Byron, — 
but  to  read  verse  with  a  delicate  feminine 
profile  beside  your  own,  and  with  a  very 
slim  white  hand  to  turn  the  leaves,  is  like 
having  it  set  to  music  And  this  was  the 
way  Captain  £lyot  had  read  Tennyson. 
Did  Claudia  remember  itP  He  looked 
across  the  room  to  where,  at  his  sudden 
glance,  she  bad  resumed  a  most  animated 
conversation  with  Lieutenant  Gibbs,  whose 
dull  &ce  waa  aglow  with  pleasure.  It  struck 
him  that  there  was  something  more  than 
gratified  vanity  in  the  lieutenant's  counte- 
nance. Certain  rumors  floating  about  the 
post  which  he  had  not  heeded,  for  indiffer- 
ence, recurred  to  him  now.  These  might 
account  for  die  reserve  in  Claudia's  manner. 
And  did  Gibbs  read  poetry  with  her  now  ? 
And  had  she  penciled  the  Unes  afresh  P  He 
cared  nothing  for  Claudia ;  with  the  exception 
of  this  poetry,  there  had  been,  at  least  to  his 
mind,  nothing  approaching  sentiment  in 
their  intercourse.  He  had  ceased  his  visits 
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of  his  own  will,  and  simply  because  the 
place  no  longer  attracted  him,  but  still 
the  thought  that  perhaps  Claudia  and  the 
lieutenant  did  now  turn  the  pages  of  the 
litde  book  together,  brought  a  momentary 
sensation  not  entirety  pleasant. 

Was  ever  any  one  so  incomprehensible  ? 
thought  Miss  Laud,  ptdling  at  her  needles 
with  a  twitch  that  sent  all  the  stitches  off. 
She  had  addressed  some  playful  remark  to 
the  young  man,  leaning  over  her  chair,  who 
had  been  ail  attention  but  a  moment  before, 
and  it  hung  as  it  were  suspended  in  air. 
A  sudden  fit  of  abstraction  had  wiped  out 
all  consciousness  of  her  words  or  her  pres- 
ence. 

"  Where  is  the  card-table  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Biyce,  rousing  from  a  surreptitious  nap 
in  the  shadow  filling  one  end  of  the  room. 
"Claudia,  dear,  perhaps  the  gentlemen  would 
take  a  hand  at  whist.  Jinny  shall  bring 
more  lights." 

So  Claudia  set  out  the  card-table,  the 
young  men  hastening  to  her  assistance  with 
more  alacrity  than  zeal.  To  Lieiitetkant 
Gibbs  the  tgte-H-tgte  with  Claudia  in  the  dim 
light  was  &r  preferable.  Poor  Claudia,  who 
talked  at  random  or  not  at  all,  while  her 
jealous  ears  strove  to  catch  every  word 
uttered  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ! 

"  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  we  propose 
to  win  all  the  honors;"  said  Miss  Laud  in 
a  lively  tone  as  they  gathered  about  the 
table  at  last 

Captain  Elyot  was  beside  her,  and  she 
glanced  from  Claudia  to  him  as  she  spoke, 
appropriating  him  to  herself.  They  had 
arranged  it  between  them,  or  Kitty  had 
managed  to  bring  it  about,  thought  unhappy 
Claudia,  her  wrath  rising  against  her  friend. 
But  the  lieutenant's  dull  &ce  shone  as  he 
hastened  to  take  the  place  opposite  Miss 
Bryce. 

"  There  should  be  a  stake  to  redeem  our 
playing  of  ulter  stupidity;"  the  reckless 
young  woman  ran  on.  She  had  incurred 
Claudia's  severe  displeasure,  and  was  care- 
less of  what  came  now.  "  What  a  pity  that 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  .1  lady's  hand 
was  the  venture  1 "  she  added  with  a  mis- 
chievous laugh  and  a  side  glance  toward 
her  friend. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  would  be  so 
gracious  ?  "  Captain  Elyot  asked  gallandy, 
with  an  open  glance  of  admiration  toward 
the  band  with  which  Miss  Laud  was  toss- 
ing the  cards  into  the  pack. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself  at 
all,"  she  replied  boldly.  /^^  1 
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Lieutenant  Gibbs's  stupid  face  tumed  angry 
and  scariet  to  the  bristles  of  his  dose-clipped 
hair.  He  rei^arded  Claudia  doubtfully,  the 
scowl  deepening  on  his  face  as  he  looked 
from  Miss  Laud  to  Captain  Elyot.  Were 
these  two  plotting  against  him  ? 

"Has  that  time  gone  by  ? "  asked  Captain 
Elyot  with  a  sudden  straight  look  into 
Claudia's  crimsoning  face,  and  a  dangerous 
light  in  his  eyes.  A  headlong  spirit  of  dar- 
ing, a  recklessness  as  to  consequences  had 
taken  possession  of  him  at  the  suggestion 
of  this  girl. 

"  What  nonsense,  Kitty  !  one  moment,  I 
have  fbi^tten  to  cut." 

Claudia  was  the  first  to  recover  herself, 
diough  her  self-possession  had  nearly  shpped 
out  of  her  grasp. 

That  moment  was  the  climax  of  the  even- 
ing. The  hour  which  followed  was  quiet 
almost  to  dullness.  Even  Miss  Laud's  high 
spirits  were  subdued,  and  the  game  went  on 
in  silence.  She  felt  that  she  had  gone  too 
far,  and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to 
Claudia's  judgment  and  Claudia's  anger 
when  the  guests  should  have  departed.  In 
truth,  she  was  not  a  little  frightened,  and 
blundered  over  her  game,  throwing  down 
her  cards  in  so  careless  a  manner  as  to  call 
forth  a  deserved  rebuke  from  Miss  Bryce, 
which  only  made  matters  worse,  since  Cap- 
tain Elyot  came  to  her  defense,  as  in  duty 
bound. 

A  more  uncomfortable  evening  among 
four  people  could  hardly  be  imagined,  but 
it  came  to  an  end  at  last. 

"  Good-night  1 "  said  Captain  Elyot  at 
parting  from  Claudia.  He  had  taken  her 
hand,  he  retained  it  for  an  instant  since  he 
fancied  Lieutenant  Gibbs  watched  him  with 
uneasiness. 

"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  come  in 
sometimes  as — as  I  used  to." 

The  last  three  words  wrought  more  mis- 
chief than  he  dreamed  of.  They  roused  to 
life  all  the  dead  hopes  in  the  heart  of  the 
girl  whose  hand  slipped  out  of  his  as  he 
uttered  them. 

"  You  know  you  were  always  welcome." 

Her  low  voice  with  its  strange,  soft  lone 
screened  the  reply  from  the  others. 

"Are  you  going  home?"  the  lieutenant 
asked  Captain  Elyot,  coldly,  as  the  door 
closed  after  them. 

"N-o;  I  believe  not,"  he  replied  with 
suavity, — that  cool  suavity  so  exasperating 
in  a  man  who  has  had  the  best  of  it  for  the 
past  hour. 

"  Good-night,  then ! "  the  lieutenant  said, 


in  a  still  more  icy  tone,  and  the  young  men 
separated. 

Captain  Elyot  strolled  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  sutler's  quarters.  It  was  still  early, 
the  night  was  fine,  and  he  had  no  mind  to 
sleep  or  to  join  the  party  whom  he  would 
probably  find  at  cands  at  this  hour.  He 
was  ill  at  ease  and  more  angry  at  himself 
than  he  would  have  acknowledged,  for  the 
folly  of  the  past  hour.  Good  heavens,  what 
a  fool  he  must  be!  He  had  nearly  committed 
himself  to  Miss  Bryce  1  What  did  he  care 
for  the  girl,  that  he  should  have  dared  her 
to  pick  up  his  reckless  words  which  might 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  anything, 
everything  1  And,  as  though  this  were  not 
enough,  he  ha^  begged  her  at  parting,  to 
receive  him  upon  the  old  intimate  terras! 
He  had  been  a  fool — and  false,  which  was 
worse;  but  that  mischievous  girl  had  spurred 
him  on,  he  thought,  angrily,  searching  about 
fiir  some  one  upon  whom  to  lay  the  blame 
of  his  folly. 

There  was  no  light  behind  the  window 
of  Blossom's  parlor  as  he  passed  the  house. 
But  he  had  not  intended  to  call  at  this  hour, 
though  he  remembered  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  look  in  when  he  left  Mis.  Biyce's, 
if  it  was  not  too  late.  Had  she  expected 
hira  ?  His  heart  had  been  stirred  by  all 
manner  of  tormenting  emotions,  but  it  grew 
still  as  a  summer  sea  at  a  vision  of  Blos- 
som's pretty,  sofr-tinted  face.  She  had 
looked  for  him,  without  doubt  He  even  fan- 
qied  she  might  have  shed  tears — such  a  child 
as  she  was — over  his  not  coming.  He  would 
see  her  early  the  next  day  and  explain,  mak- 
ing an  excuse  of  the  fine  weather, which  could 
not  last  long,  to  take  her  out  skating  again. 
And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
already  invited  Miss  Laud — and,  he  began 
to  suspect,  at  her  own  suggestion.  He  turned 
back  hastily  toward  his  own  quarters,  be- 
stowing anything  but  blessings  upon  the 
head  of  that  oSicious  young  woman. 

As  for  Miss  Laud,  the  fates  were  better 
to  her  than  her  fears.  That  one  moment  at 
the  door,  when,  from  a  late  instinct  of  cau- 
tion, she  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Lieutenant  Gibbs,  while  Captain  Elyot  made 
his  adieus  to  Claudia,  had  saved  her  from 
all  she  dreaded. 

"  Oh,  Kitty,"  said  her  friend,  when  they 
were  shut  into  thdr  bedroom  and  the  house 
was  still,  "  did  you  see— did  you  hear  him 
when  he  asked  to  be  permitted  to  come 
again  '  as  he  used  P '  What  did  he  mean  ? 
What  could  he  mean?" 

»Didhe»ytha,?"     ^;„og|j. 
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"  They  were  his  very  words." 

"  It  is  strange,  very  strange.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  think,"  Miss  Laud  responded. 

At  first  she  had  been  too  much  bewildered 
by  the  happy  turn  of  aflkiis  to  heed  what 
her  friend  was  saying.  She  had  expected 
the  most  violent  reproaches,  and  Claudia 
had  forgotten  her  altogether.  Now  brought 
back  to  Miss  Bryce  and  her  afiaira,  she 
knew  not  what  to  believe  of  this  young  man 
whose  ways  were  so  unexpected,  who  had 
flushed  at  the  mention  of  one  girl  with  the 
heat  of  a  lover,  and  would  have  staked  his 
chances  with  another  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 

"  It  can  mean  nothing  but  that  he  is 
coming  back  to  me,"  said  Claudia,  in  a 
dreamy,  unreal  voice,  too  happy  to  notice 
that  she  had  replied  to  her  own  query. 

"Yes;"  Miss  Laud  said,  thoughtfully. 
"Perhaps  it  is  so.  It  seems  like  it,  and 
yet ■' 

"  Perhaps  I     What  else  can  it  be  ?     You 

can't    tbink,   Kitty"  She    stopped 

short  and  faced  her  friend,  the  color  flying 
to  her  hair. 

"What  is  it,  Claudia?"  Knee  she  was 
not  to  meet  the  reproaches  she  had  looked 
for.  Miss  Laud  was  quite  cool  and  assured. 

"  You  can't  beheve  that  he  asked  to  come 
here — to  see  you  ?  "  Claudia  burst  out  with 
a  gasp. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  wish  he  had."  There 
was  a  convincing  frankness  in  Miss  Laud's 
reply.  "  He  never  gave  me  a  thought,  I 
can  assure  you,  though  he  was  so  polite  as 
to  ask  me  to  skate  with  him  to-mdrrow, — 
after  I   had  twice  suggested  that  the  ice 


could  hardly  remain  many  days  in  its  pres- 
ent delightful  condition,  and  that  I  pre- 
ferred skating  to  anything  in  the  world. 
No,  indeed,  Claudia,  his  mind  was  not  upon 
me.  I  was  tempted  to  give  him  up  more 
than  once.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  doing 
your  best  to  entertain  a  man  whose  thoughts 
are  elsewhere.  His  abstraction  at  times  was 
positively  embairassing.  1  confess,  I  don't 
at  all  understand  him ;  but  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  me,"  And  Miss  Laud  moved  toward 
the  glass  and  began  to  take  off  the  tinkling 
jet  ornaments  which  had  sparkled  in  Cap- 
tain Elyot's  eyes  with  so  little  effect  all  the 
evening. 

"  You  are  a  good  giii,  Kitty.  Sometimes 
I  think  it  must  be  stupid  enough  for  you 
here.  I  have  had  no  heart  fbi  anything. 
But  we'll  have  a  dance  before  long,  or  a 
skating-camival  with  masks  and  Chinese 
lanterns;  Mrs.  Stubbs  has  some,  I  know. 
We'll  start  about  it  to-morrow,  while  the 
ice  is  in  good  condition.  Or,  would  you 
rather  have  a  dance  in-doors  ?  There  are 
your  pretty  dresses  you  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  wear." 

"  Oh,  no ;  the  carnival  by  all  means.  We 
could  improvise  a  fancy  costume." 

"And  dance  on  the  ice,  though  I  should  be 
sure  to  have  neuralgia  after  it.  We  can  do 
both.  We  are  sure  to  have  distinguished 
visitors  later  in  the  season ;  we  always  do. 
And  then  well  give  a  grand  ball  I  You  have 
no  idea  of  our  resources,  or  how  gay  we  can 
be."  And  Claudia  went  to  bed  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  known  fbi  a  long 
time. 


"CALL   ME   NOT   DEAD." 

Call  me  not  dead  when  I,  indeed,  have  gone 

Into  the  company  of  the  ever  living 

High  and  most  glorious  poets  1     Let  thanksgiving 
Rather  be  made.     Say — "  He  at  last  hath  won 
Rest  and  release,  converse  supreme  and  wise. 

Music  and  song  and  light  of  immortal  faces ; 

To-day,  perhaps,  wandering  in  starry  places, 
He  hath  met  Keats,  and  known  him  by  his  eyes. 
To-morrow  (who  can  say?)  Shaksperc  may  pass, — 

And  our  lost  friend  just  catch  one  syllable 

Of  that  three-centuried  wit  that  kept  so  well, — 
Or  Milton, — or  Dante,  looking  on  the  grass. 

Thinking  of  Beatrice,  Euid  listening  stdl  ^->  i 

To  chanted  hymns  that  sound  from  the  heavenly  hill."(^iOOQlC 
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When  Aaron  came  again  to  camp  and 
tramp  with  me,  or,  as  he  wrote,  "  to  eat 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  with  me  in  the 
wilderness,"  it  was  past  the  middle  of  Au- 
^st  and  the  festival  of  the  season  neared 
Its  close.  We  were  belated  guests,  but  per- 
haps all  the  more  eager  on  that  account, 
especially  as  the  country  was  sufHeriiig  from 
a  terrible  drought,  and  the  only  promise 
of  anything  Iresh  or  tonic,  or  cool,  was  in 
primitive  woods  and  mountain  passes. 

"  Now,  Aaron,"  said  I,  "  we  can  go  to 
Canada,  or  to  the  Maine  woods,  or  to  the 
Adiiondacks,  and  thus  have  a  whole  loaf 
and  a  big  loaf  of  this  bread  which  you 
know  as  well  as  I  will  have  heavy  streaks 
in  it,  and  will  not  be  uniformly  sweet ;  or 
we'  can  seek  nearer  woods,  and  content 
ourselves  with  one  week  instead  of  four, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  keen  relish  to  the 
last.  Four  sylvan  weeks  sound  well,  but 
the  poetry  is  mainly  confined  to  the  first 
one.  We  can  take  another  slice  or  two  of 
the  Calskills,  can  we  not,  without  being 
sated  with  kills  and  dividing  ridges  ?  " 

"  Anywhere,"  replied  my  &iend,  "  so 
that  we  have  a  good  Cramp  and  plenty  of 
primitive  woods.  No  doubt  we  would  find 
good  browsing  on  Moose  Mountain  and 
trout  enough  in  the  streams  at  its  base." 

So  without  further  ado  we  made  ready, 
and  in  due  time  found  ourselves,  with  our 
packs  on  our  backs,  entering  upon  a  pass 
m  the  mountains  that  led  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ron d out 

The  sceneiy  was  wild  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme,  the  mountains  on  either  hand 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  swept  by  a 
tornado  of  stone.  Scone  avalanches  hung 
suspended  on  their  sides  or  had  shot  down 
into  the  chasm  below.  It  was  a  kind  of 
Alpine  scenery  where  crushed  and  broken 
bowlders  covered  the  earth  instead  of 
snow. 

In  the  depressions  in  the  mountains,  the 
rocky  fragments  seemed  to  have  accumulated 
and  to  have  formed  what  might  be  called 
stone  glacieis  that  were  creeping  slowly  down. 

Two  hours'  march  brought  us  into  heavy 
timber  where  the  stone  cataclysm  had  not 
reached,  and  before  long  the  soft  voice  of 
the  Roudout  was  heard  in  the  gulf  below 
us.  We  paused  at  a  spring  run,  and  I  fol- 
lowed it  a  few  yards  down  its  mountain 
stair-way,  carpeted  with   black  moss,  and 


had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  unknown  stream. 
I  stood  upon  rocks  and  looked  many  feet 
down  into  a  still,  sunlit  pool  and  saw  the 
trout  disporting  themselves  in  the  transpar- 
ent water,  and  I  was  ready  to  encamp  at 
once;  but  my  companion,  who  had  not 
been  tempted  by  the  view,  insisted  upon 
holding  to  our  original  purpose,  which  was 
to  go  farther  up  the  stream.  We  passed  a 
clearing  with  three  or  four  houses  and  a 
saw-mUl.  The  dam  of  the  latter  was  filled 
with  such  clear  water  that  it  seemed  very 
shallow,  and  not  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep, 
as  it  really  was.  The  fish  were  as  conspic- 
uous as  if  they  had  been  in  a  pail. 

Two  miles  farther  up  we  suited  ourselves 
and  went  into  camp. 

If  there  ever  was  a  stream  cradled  in  the 
rocks,  detained  lovingly  by  them,  held  and 
fondled  in  a  rocky  lap  or  tossed  in  rocky 
arms,  that  stream  is  the  Rondout.  Its 
course  for  several  miles  from  its  head  is 
over  the  stratified  rock,  and  into  this  it  has 
worn  a  channel  that  presents  most  striking 
and  peculiar  features.  Now  it  comes  silently 
along  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  spread  out 
and  flowing  over  that  thick,  dark-green  moss- 
that  is  found  only  in  the  coldest  streams; 
then  drawn  into  a  narrow  canal  only  four  or 
hve  feet  wide,  through  which  it  shoots  black 
and  rigid,  to  be  presently  cau^t  in  a  deep 
basin  with  shelving,  overhanging  rocks, 
beneath  which  the  Phcebe-bird  builds  in 
security  and  upon  which  the  fisherman 
stands  and  casts  his  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
of  line  without  fear  of  being  thwarted  by 
the  brush  ;  then  into  a  black,  well-like  pool, 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  with  a  smooth, 
circular  wall  of  rock  on  one  side  worn  by 
the  water  through  long  ages,  or  else  into  a 
deep,  oblong  pocket,  into  which  and  out  of 
which  the  water  glides  without  a  ripple. 

The  surface  rock  is  a  coarse  sandstone 
superincumbent  upon  a  lighter-colored  con- 
glomerate that  looked  like  Sh  a  wan  gunk 
grits,  and  when  this  latter  is  reached  by  the 
water  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  disintegrated 
by  it,  thus  forming  the  deep  excavations 
alluded  to. 

My  eyes  had  never  before  beheld  such 
beauty  in  a  mountain  stream.  The  water 
was  almost  as  transparent  as  the  air— was, 
indeed,  like  liquid  air;  and  as  it  lay  in  diese 
wells  and  pits  enveloped  in  shadow,  or  lit 
up  by  a  chance  ray  of  the  vertical  sun,  it 
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was  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  eye, — SO  cool, 
so  deep,  so  pure ;  every  reach  and  pool  like 
a  vast  spring.  You  lay  down  and  drank 
or  dipped  the  water  up  in  your  cup  and 
found  it  just  the  right  degree  of  refreshing 
coldness.  One  is  never  prepared  for  the 
clearness  of  the  water  in  these  streams.  It 
is  always  a  surprise.  See  them  every  year 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  yet,  when  you  first 
come  upon  one,  you  will  utter  an  exclama- 
tion; IsawnothinglikeitintheAdirondacks, 
nor  have  I  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
I  have  ever  visited.  Absolutely  without 
stain  or  hint  of  impurity,  it  seems  to  mag- 
nify like  a  lense,  so  that  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  the  fish  in  it  appear  deceptively 
near.  It  is  rare  to  find  even  a  trout-stream 
that  is  not  a  little  "  off  color,"  as  they  say 
of  diamonds,  but  the  waters  in  the  section 
of  which  I  am  writing  have  the  genuine  ray ; 
it  is  the  undimmed  and  untarnished  diamond. 

If  I  were  a  trout,  I  should  ascend  every 
stream  till  I  found  the  Rondout  It  is  the 
ideal  brook.  What  homes  these  fish  have, 
what  retreats  under  the  rocks,  what  paved 
or  flagged  courts  and  areas,  what  crystal 
depths  where  no  net  or  snare  can  reach 
them  I — no  mud,  no  sediment,  but  here  and 
there  in  the  cleifts  and  seams  of  the  rock 
patches  of  white  gravel, — spawning-beds 
icady-made. 

The  finishing  touch  is  given  by  the  moss 
with  which  the  rock  is  everywhere  carpeted. 
Even  in  the  narrow  grooves  or  channels 
where  the  water  runs  the  swiftest,  the  green 
lining  is  unbroken.  It  sweeps  down  under 
the  stream  and  up  again  on  the  other  side 
like  some  firmly  woven  texture.  It  softens 
every  outline  and  cushions  every  stone.  Ac 
a  certain  depth  in  the  great  basins  and  weUs 
it  of  course  ceases,  and  only  the  smooth, 
swept  flagging  of  the  place-rock  is  visible. 

TTie  trees  are  kept  well  back  fiom  the 
margin  of  the  stream  by  the  want  of  soil, 
and  the  large  ones  unite  their  branches  far 
above  it,  thus  forming  a  high  winding  gal- 
lery, along  which  the  fisherman  passes  and 
maJces  his  long  casts  with  scarcely  an  inter- 
ruption from  branch  or  twig.  In  a  few 
places  he  makes  no  cast,  but  sees  from  his 
rocky  perch  the  water  twenty  feet  below  him, 
and  drops  his  hook  into  it  as  into  a  well. 

Wr  made  camp  at  a  bend  in  the  creek 
where  there  was  a  large  surface  of  mossy 
rock  uncovered  by  the  shrunken  stream — a 
dean,  free  space  left  for  us  in  the  wilderness 
that  was  faultless  as  a  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  and  a  marvel  of  beauty  as  a  lounging- 
toom,  or  an  open  court,  or  what  you  will. 


An  bbsolete  wood  or  bark  road  conducted 
us  to  it,  and  disappeared  up  the  hill  in  the 
woods  beyond.  A  loose  bowlder  lay  in  the 
middle,  and  on  the  edge  next  the  stream 
were  three  or  four  large  natural  wash-basins 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  and  ever  filled 
ready  for  use.  Our  lair  we  carved  out  of 
the  thick  brush  under  a  large  birch  on  the 
bank.  Here  we  planted  our  flag  of  smoke 
and  feathered  our  nest  with  balsam  aiid 
hemlock  boughs  and  ferns,  and  laughed  at 
your  four  walls  and  pillows  of  down. 

I  never  encamped  in  the  woods  yet  but 
that  I  seem  to  have  the  good  luck  to  hit 
just  the  right  spot — the  spot  of  all  others 
best  suited  to  my  mind.  And  so  it  seemed 
now.  I  suppose  it  is  mainly  because  one's 
camp,  wherever  it  is,  is  home,  and  every 
object  and  feature  about  it  takes  on  a  new 
interest,  and  assumes  a  near  and  friendly 
relation  to  one. 

We  were  at  the  head  of  the  best  fishing. 
There  was  an  old  bark  clearing  not  far  off 
which  afforded  us  a  daily  dessert  of  most 
delicious  blackberries, — an  important  item 
in  the  woods, — and  then  all  the  features  of 
the  place — a  sort  of  cave  above  ground — 
were  of  the  right  kind. 

There  was  not  a  mosquito,  or  gnat,  or 
other  pest  in  the  woods,  the  cool  nights 
having  already  cut  them  off.  The  trout 
were  sufficiently  abundant,  and  afforded  us 
a  few  hours'  sport  daily  to  supply  our  wants. 
The  only  drawback  was,  that  they  were  out 
of  season,  and  only  palatable  to  a  woodman's 
keen  appetite.  What  is  this  about  trout 
spawning  in  October  and  November,  and 
in  some  cases  not  till  March  ?  These  trout 
had  all  spawned  in  August,  every  one  of 
them.  The  coldness  and  purity  of  the  water 
evidently  made  them  that  much  earlier. 
The  game  laws  of  the  state  protect  the  fish 
after  September  ist,  proceeding  upon  the 
theory  tliat  its  spawning  season  is  later  than 
that, — as  it  is  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all, 
as  we  found  out 

The  fish  are  small  in  these  streams,  sel- 
dom weighing  over  a  few  ounces.  Occa- 
sionally a  large  one  is  seen  of  a  pound  or 
pound  and  a  half  weight.  I  remember  one 
such,  as  black  as  night,  that  ran  under  a 
black  rock.  But  I  remember  much  more 
distinctly  a  still  larger  one  that  I  caught 
and  lost  one  eventful  day. 

"  I  had  him  on  my  hook  ten  minutes," 
said  1,  in  relating  the  adventure  to  my 
companion,  "  and  actually  got  my  thumb 
in  his  mouth,  and  yet  he  escaped." 

"  The  devil  1 "  exclaimed  Aaron ; "  and  why 
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had  you  your  thumb  in  his  mouth  and  not 
your  finger  in  his  gill  ?  Did  you  think  you 
had  a  calf?" 

"It  was  only  the  overeageroess  of  the 
sportsman,"  I  replied.  "  I  imagined  I  could 
hold  him  by  the  teeth." 

Vou  know  when  you  hook  a  big  fish  vetj 
unexpectedly  you  are  morally  certain  he  is 

ring  to  escape,  and  mine  did,  just  because 
could  not  wait  to  reach  a  little  farther 
and  hook  my  finger  in  his  gills,  instead  of 
thrusting  my  hand  into  his  wide-open  mouth. 
It  wa&  at  a  deep  well-hole  just  below 
camp  and  I  was  perched  upon  a  log  that 
spans  it  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above.  I  let  my 
hook  down  with  great  caution  and  in  a 
moment  saw  the  line  cut  the  whirling  water 
and  run  rapidly  up  under  the  foam;  my 
pole  leaped  in  my  hand  as  only  a  large 
trout  can  make  it  leap;  in  a  twinkling  I 
had  brought  the  noble  fish  from  his  retreat 
and  held  him  floundering  on  the  top  of  the 
water;  it  was  a  sweet,  wild  moment,  all  the 
more  so  because  I  knew  there  was  no  pos- 
sible way  to  land  my  prize  ;  I  could  not  lead 
him  to  shore  an  easy  victim,  and  my  frail 
fly-Uckle  could  not  be  trusted  to  lift  him 
sheer  from  that  pit  to  my  precarious  perch : 
it  was  an  emei^ency  that  made  one's 
thoughts  flame  and  flash  back  and  forth 
with  true  lightning  speed;  I  looked  eagerly 
down  stream  for  Aaron,  and  despairingly  at 
the  perpendicular  rocks.  The  fish  in  the 
meantime  was  churning  the  water  into  foajn 
beneath,  and  the  strain  upon  my  tackle  was 
alarming.  I  had  a  revolver  in  my  pocket 
and  might  have  shot  him  through  and 
through,  but  that  novel  proceeding  did  not 
occur  to  me  until  it  was  too  late.  I  would 
have  taken  a  Sam  Patch  leap  into  the  water 
and  have  wresded  with  my  antagonist  in 
his  own  element,  but  I  knew  the  slack,  thus 
sure  to  occur,  would  probably  free  him ;  so 
I  peered  down  upon  the  beautifiil  creature 
and  enjoyed  my  triumph  as  far  as  it  went. 
He  was  caught  very  lightly  through  his 
upper  jaw  and  I  expected  every  struggle 
and  somersault  would  break  the  hold ; 
presently  I  saw  a  place  in  the  rocks  where 
I  thought  it  possible,  with  such  an  incen- 
tive, to  get  down  within  reach  of  the  water  ; 
by  careuil  maneuvering  I  slipped  my  pole 
behind  me  and  got  hold  of  the  line,  which 
I  cut  and  wound  around  my  finger;  then 
I  made  my  way  toward  the  end  of  the  log 
and  the  place  in  the  rocks,  leading  my  fish 
along  much  exhausted  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  By  an  effort  worthy  the  occasion  I  got 
down  widiin  reach  of  the  fish,  and,  as  I  have 


already  confessed,  thrust  m^  thumb  into 
bis  mouth  and  pinched  his  cheek ;  he 
made  a  spring  and  was  &ee  finm  my  hand 
and  the  hook  at  the  same  time;  for  a  mo- 
ment he  lay  panting  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
then,  recovering  himself  slowly,  made  his 
way  down  through  the  clear,,  crud  element 
beyond  all  hope  of  recapture.  My  blind 
impulse  to  follow  and  try  to  seize  him  was 
very  strong,  but  I  kept  my  hold  and  peered 
and  peered  long  after  the  fish  was  lost  to 
view,  then  looked  my  mortification  in  the 
face  and  laughed  a  bitter  laugh, 

"  But,  hang  it !  I  had  all  the  fun  of  catching 
the  fish,  and  only  miss  the  pleasure  of  eating 
him,  which  at  this  time  would  not  t>e  great" 

"  The  fun,  I  take  it,"  said  my  soldier,  "  is 
in  triumphing  and  not  in  being  beaten  at 
the  last" 

"Well,  have  it  so;  but  I  would  not  ex- 
change those  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with 
that  trout,  for  the  tame  two  hours  vou  have 
spent  in  catching  that  string  of  thurty.  To 
see  a  big  fish  after  days  of  small  firy  is  an 
event ;  to  have  a  jump  from  one  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  sportsman's  paradise;  and  to  hook  one 
and  actually  have  him  under  your  control 
for  ten  minutes, — why,  that  is  the  paradise 
itself  as  long  as  it  lasts." 

One  dajr  I  went  down  to  the  house  of  a 
settler  a  mile  below,  and  engaged  the  good 
dame  to  make  us  a  couple  of  loaves  of 
bread,  and  in  the  evening  we  went  down 
after  them.  How  elastic  and  exhilarating 
the  walk  was  through  the  cool,  transparent 
shadows !  The  sun  was  gilding  the  mount- 
ains and  its  yellow  light  seemed  to  he 
reflected  through  all  the  woods.  At  one 
point  we  looked  through  and  along  a  valley 
of  deep  shadow  upon  a  broad  sweep  of 
mountain  quite  near  and  densely  clothed 
with  woods,  flooded  from  base  to  summit 
by  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  wild,  memo- 
rable scene.  What  power  and  effectiveness 
in  Nature,  I  thought,  and  how  rarely  an  artist 
catches  her  touch!  Looking  down  upon  or 
squarely  into  a  mountain  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  birch  and  maple  and  shone 
upon  by  the  sun,  is  a  ^ght  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  me.  How  closely  the  swellmg  um- 
brageous heads  of  the  trees  fit  together,  and 
how  the  eye  revels  in  the  flowing  and  easy 
uniformity  while  the  mind  feels  the  rugged- 
ness  and  terrible  power  beneath  i 

As  we  came  back  the  li^ht  yet  lingered 
on  the  top  of  Slide  Mountam, 

"The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  ton," 
said  L  quoting  Wordsworth.  -  i 
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"  That  line  is  almost  Shakspeiean,"  said 
my  companion.  "It  suggests  that  great 
h^d  at  least,  though  it  has  not  the  grit  and 
virility  of  the  more  primitive  bard.  What 
triumph  and  fresh  morning  power  in  Shak- 
spcrc's  line  that  will  occur  to  us  at  sun-rise 
to- morrow ! — 


There  is  savage,  perennial  beauty  in  that, — 
the  quality  that  Wordsworth  and  nearly  all 
the  modem  poets  lack." 

"But  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  the 
mountains,"  said  I,  "  and  of  lonely  peaks. 
True,  he  does  not  express  the  power  and 
atxHiginal  grace  there  is  in  them,  nor  to^ 
with  them  and  pluck  them  up  by  the  hair 
of  their  heads  as  Shakspere  does.  There  is 
something  in  Moose  Mountain,  yonder,  as 
we  see  it  from  this  point,  cutting  the  blue 
vault  with  its  dark,  serrated  edge,  not  in  the 
bard  of  Grasmerej  but  he  expresses  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  insignificance  that 
the  cultivated  man  has  in  the  presence  of 
mountains,  and  the  burden  of  solemn  emo- 
tion they  give  rise  to.  Then  there  is  some- 
thing much  more  wild  and  merciless,  much 
more  remote  from  human  interests  and  ends, 
in  our  loDg,  high,  wooded  ranges  than  is 
expressed  by  the  peaks  and  scarred  groups 
of  the  lake  country  of  Britain.  These 
mountains  we  behold  and  cross  are  not 
ptctuiesque, — they  are  wild  and  inhuman  as 
the  sea.  In  them  you  are  in  a  maze,  in  a 
weltering  world  of  woods;  you  can  see 
neither  the  earth  nor  the  sky,  but  a  con- 
fiision  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  centuries, 
and  must  traverse  them  by  your  compass  or 
your  sdeDce  of  wood-craft, — a  rift  through 
the  trees  giving  one  a  glimpse  of  the  oppo- 
site range  or  of  the  valley  beneath,  and  he  is 
EDOte  at  sea  than  ever;  one  does  not  know 
his  own  farm  or  settlement  when  framed  in 
these  mountain  tree-tops;  all  look  alike 
unfamiliar." 

Not  the  least  of  the  charm  of  camping 
out  is  your  camp-fire  at  night.  What  an 
artist !  What  pictures  are  boldly  thrown  or 
faintly  outlined  upon  the  canvas  of  the 
nightl  Every  object,  every  attitude  of  your 
companion  is  striking  and  memorable.  You 
see  efiects  and  groups  every  moment  that 
you  would  give  money  to  be  able  to  carry 
away  with  you  in  enduring  form.  How  the 
shadows  leap,  and  skulk,  and  hover  about  I 
Light  and  darkness  are  in  perpetual  tUt  and 
wai&re,  with  first  the  one  unhorsed,  then 
the  other.    The  friendly  and  cheering  fire, 


what  acquaintance  we  make  with  it !  We  had 
almost  forgotten  there  was  such  an  element, 
we  had  so  long  known  only  its  dark  off- 
spring, heat.  Now  we  see  the  wild  beauty 
uncaged  and  note  its  manner  and  temper. 
How  surely  it  creates  its  own  draft  and  sets 
the  currents  going,  as  force  and  enthusiasm 
always  will !  It  carves  itself  a  chimney  out 
of  the  fluid  and  houseless  air.  A  friend,  a 
ministering  angel  in  subjection ;  a  fiend,  a 
fuiy,  a  monster,  ready  to  devour  the  world, 
if  ungovemed.  By  day  it  burrows  in  the 
ashes  and  sleeps;  at  night  it  comes  forth 
and  sits  upon  its  throne  of  rude  logs,  and 
rules  the  camp  a  sovereign  queen. 

Near  camp  stood  a  tall,  ragged  yellow 
birch,  its  partially  cast-off  bark  hanging  in 
crisp  sheets  or  dense  rolls. 

"  That  tree  needs  the  barber,"  said  Aaron, 
"  and  shall  have  a  call  from  him  to-night" 

So  after  dark  he  touched  a  match  into  it 
and  we  saw  the  flames  creep  up  and  wax  in 
fury  until  the  whole  tree  and  its  main 
branches  stood  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  roar- 
ing flame.  It  was  a  wild  and  striking  spec- 
tade,  and  must  have  advertised  our  camp 
to  every  nocturnal  creature  in  the  forest 

What  does  the  camper  think  about  when 
lounging  around  the  fire  at  night?  Not 
much, — of  the  sport  of  the  day,  of  the  big 
fish  he  lost  and  might  have  saved,  of  the 
distant  settlement  of  to-monow's  plans. 
An  owl  hoots  off"  in  the  mountain  and  he 
thinks  of  him ;  if  a  wolf  were  to  howl  or  a 
panther  to  scream  he  would  think  of  him 
the  rest  of  the  night.  As  it  is,  things  Sicker 
and  hover  through  his  mind,  and  he  hardly 
knows  whether  it  is  the  past  or  the  present 
that  possesses  him.  Certain  it  is  he  feels 
the  hush  and  solitude  of  the  great  forest, 
and  whether  he  will  or  not  all  his  musings 
arc  in  some  way  cast  upon  that  huge  back- 
ground of  the  night.  Unless  he  is  an  old 
camper-out  there  will  be  an  under-current 
of  dread  or  half  fear.  My  companion  said 
he  could  not  help  but  feel  all  the  time  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  sentinel  out  there 
pacing  up  and  down.  One  seems  to  require 
less  sleep  in  the  woods,  as  if  the  ground 
and  the  untempered  air  rested  and  refreshed 
him  sooner.  The  balsam  and  the  hemlock 
heal  his  aches  very  quickly.  If  one  is 
awakened  often  during  the  night,  as  he  in- 
variably is,  he  does  not  feel  that  sediment 
of  sleep  in  his  mind  next  day  that  he  does 
when  the  same  interruption  occurs  at  home ; 
the  boughs  have  drawn  it  all  out  of  him. 

And  it  is  wonderful  how  rarely  any  of 

the  housed  and  tender  white  m^'s  colds 
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or  influenzas  come  through  these  open 
doon  and  windows  of  the  woods.  It  is  our 
partial  isolation  from  Nature  that  is  danger- 
ous; throw  youiself  unreservedly  upon  her 
and  she  rarely  betrays  you. 

If  one  takes  anything  to  the  woods  to 
read  he  seldom  reads  it;  it  does  not  taste 
good  with  such  primitive  air. 

"Are  there  any  camp  poems,"  inquired  my 
friend, — "  anything  in  our  literature  that 
would  be  at  home  here  with  us?" 

"  Not  much  that  I  know  of;  there  is 
plenty  that  is  weird  and  spectral,  as  in  Poe, 
but  litde  that  is  woody  and  wild  as  this 
scene  is.  I  recall  a  Canadian  poem  by  the 
late  C.  D.  Shanly, — the  only  one  1  believe 
the  author  ever  wrote, — that  fits  well  the  dis- 
tended pupil  of  the  mind's  eye  about  the 
camp-fire  at  night.  It  was  printed  many 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines,  and  is 
called  *  The  Walker  of  the  Snow ; '  it  be- 
gins thus : 

■SpMd  on,  speed  on,  ffxA  master; 
The  c*mp  lies  Ikr  away; 
We  must  cioss  the  haunted  valley 
Before  the  close  of  day.'  " 

"That  has  a  Canadian  sound,"  said 
Aaron;  "  give  us  more  of  it." 

■"How  the  snow-blighl  came  Dpon  me 
I  will  tell  vou  as  we  go,— 
The  blight  <A  Ihe  shadow  hunter 
Who  walks  the  midnight  snow.' 

And  so  on.  The  intent  seems  to  be  to 
personify  the  fearful  cold  that  overtakes 
and  benumbs  the  traveler  in  the  great  Cana- 
dian forests  in  winter.  This  stanza  brings 
out  the  silence  or  desolation  of  the  scene 
very  effectively, — a  scene  without  sound  or 


'  Save  Ihe  wailing  of  Ihe  moor-tnrd 
With  ■  plaintive  note  and  low; 
And  the  skating  of  the  red  leaf 
Upon  the  froien  snow.' 

"  The  rest  of  the  poem  runs  thus: 

'  And  said  I — Though  dark  is  falling 
And  far  the  camp  must  be, 
Yet  my  heart  it  would  be  lightsome 
If  1  had  but  company. 

'And  then  I  sang  and  shouted. 
Keeping  measure  as  I  sped. 
To  the  harp-twang  of  the  snow-shoe 
As  it  sprang  beneath  my  ImuL 

'Nor  bt  into  Ihe  valley 

Had  I  dipped  upon  my  way. 
When  B  dasky  figure  joined  tne 
In  a  capuchin  of  gray. 


■  Bui  no  token  of  commiuiion 

Gave  he  by  word  or  look, 

And  the  fear-chill  fell  upon  me 

At  the  crossing  of  Ihe  brooli. 

'  For  I  saw  by  the  sickly  moonlight. 
As  I  followed,  bending  low. 
Thai  the  walking  of  the  stranger 
Left  no  foot-marks  on  the  snov. 

'Then  the  fear-cbill  gathered  o'er  me. 
Like  a  shroud  around  me  cast, 
As  1  saiik  upon  Ihe  snow-drifl 
Where  the  shadow  hunter   passed. 

'  And  Ihe  olter-lTappets  fovnd  me, 
Before  the  break  of  day, 
Wilh  my  dark  hair  blanched  and  whitened 

As  the  snow  in  which  I  lay. 

'Bui  ihev  apolie  not  as  tbev  raised  me; 
For  they  knew  Ihat  in  tlie  night 
I  had  seen  the  shadow  hunter 
And  had  withered  in  his  li^iL 

■  Sancta  Maria  speed  ui  t 

The  sun  is  fallen   low: 
Before  us  lies  the  valley 

Of  the  Walker  of  the  Snow  ! '  " 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  my  companion.  "  Let 
us  pile  on  more  of  those  dry  birch-logs ;  I 
feel  both  the  'fear<chill '  and  the  'cold-chill* 
creeping  over  me.  How  far  is  it  to  the 
valley  of  the  Neversink  ?  " 

"About  three  or  four  hotirs*  march,  the 
man  said." 

"  I  hoiM  we  have  no  haunted  valleys  to 
cross." 

"None,"  said  I,  "but  we  pass  an  old 
log-cabin  about  which  there  hangs  a 
ghostly  superstition.  At  a  certain  hour  in  the 
night,  during  the  time  the  bark  is  loose  on  the 
hemlock,  a  female  form  is  said  to  steal  firom 
it  and  grope  its  way  into  the  wilderness. 
The  tradition  runs  that  her  lover,  who  was 
a  bark-peeler  and  wielded  the  spade,  was 
killed  by  his  rival,  who  felled  a  tree  upon 
him  while  they  were  at  work.  The  girl, 
who  helped  her  mother  cook  for  the  '  hand,' 
was  crazed  by  the  shock,  and  that  night 
stole  forth  into  the  woods  and  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  more.  There  are  old 
hunters  who  aver  that  her  cry  may  stilt 
be  heard  at  night  at  the  head  of  tlie  vaUey 
whenever  a  tree  falls  in  the  stillness  of  the 
forest." 

"  Well,  I  heard  a  tree  fall  not  ten  minutes 
ago,"  said  Aaron ;  "  a  distant  rushing 
sound  with  a  subdued  crash  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  the  only  answering  cry  I  heard  was 
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the  shrill  voice  t£  the  screech-owl  off  yon- 
der against  the  mountain.  But  may  be  it 
h  was  not  an  owl,"  said  he  after  a  moment ; 
"  let  us  help  the  legend  along  by  believing 
it  was  the  voice  of  4he  lost  maiden." 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  he,  "  do  you 
remember  the  pretty  creature  we  saw 
serea  years  ago  in  the  shanty  on  the  West 
Branch,  who  was  really  helping  her  mother 
cook  for  the  hands, — a  slip  of  a  girl  twelve 
or  thirteen  yean  old,  with  eyes  as  beautiful 
and  bewitdiing  as  the  waters  that  flowed 
by  her  cabin  ?  1  was  wrapped  in  admira- 
tion till  she  spoke :  then  how  the  spell  was 
broken !  Such  a  voice  t  It  was  like  the 
sound  of  pots  and  pans  when  you  expected 
to  hear  a  late." 

The  next  day  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
Rondout,  and  set  out  to  cross  the  mount- 
ain to  the  east  branch  of  the  Beaverkill. 

"We  shall  find  tame  waters  compared 
with  these,  I  fear, — a  shriveled  stream 
brawling  along  over  loose  stone,  with  few 
pools  OF  deep  places." 

Our  course  was  along  the  trail  of  the  bark- 
men  who  had  pursued  the  doomed  hemlock 
to  the  last  tree  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
As  we  passed  along,  a  red  steer  stepped 
out  of  the  bushes  into  the  road  ahead  of  us 
and  with  a  half-scared,  beautiful  look  begged 
alms  of  salt.  We  passed  the  Haunted 
Shanty;  but  both  it  and  the  legend  about 
it  looked  very  tame  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  After  the  road  had  faded  out  we 
took  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  avoid  the 
gauntlet  of  the  underbrush,  skipping  up  the 
QKnmtain  fit>m  bowlder  to  bowlder.  Up  and 
Dp  we  went,  with  frequent  pauses  and  co- 
pious qnaffing  of  the  cold  water.  My  soldier 
declared  a  "  haunted  valley "  would  be  a 
god-send;  anything  but  endless  dragging 
of  oneself  up  such  an  Alpine  stair-way.  'i'he 
.  winter-wren,  common  all  through  the  woods, 
peeped  and  soridcd  at  us  as  we  sat  blowing 
sear  the  summit,  and  the  oven-bird,  not 
quite  sure  as  to  what  manner  of  creatures 
we  were,  hopped  down  a  limb  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  us  and  had  a  good  look,  then 
darted  off  into  the  woods  to  tell  the  news. 
I  also  noted  the  Canada  warbler,  the  chest- 
nut-»ded  warbler  and  the  black- throated 
Uue-back,— the  latter  most  abundant  of 
all.  Up  these  mountain  brooks  too,  goes 
the  bdted  kingfisher,  swooping  around 
tfarouf^  the  woods  when  he  spies  the  fish- 
erman, then  wheeling  into  the  open  space 
of  the  stream  and  literally  making  a  "  blue 
streak"  down  under  the  branches. 

At  last  the  stream  which  had  been  our 


guide  was  lost  under  the  rocks,  and  before 
long  the  top  was  gained.  These  mountains 
are  horse-shaped.  There  is  always  a  broad 
smooth  back  more  or  less  depressed,  which 
the  hunter  aims  to  bestride ;  rising  rapidly 
from  this  is  pretty  siu%  to  be  a  rough  curv- 
ing ridge  that  carries  the  forest  up  to  some 
highest  peak.  We  were  lucky  m  hitting 
the  saddle,  but  we  could  see  a  little  to  the 
south  the  sharp  steep  neck  of  the  steed 
sweeping  up  toward  the  sky  with  an  erect 
mane  of  balsam  fir. 

These  mountains  are  steed-like  in  other 
r^pects;  any  timid  and  vacillating  course 
with  them  is  sure  to  get  you  into  trouUe. 
One  must  strike  out  boldly  and  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  curveting  and  shving;  the 
valley  you  want  lies  squarely  behind  them, 
but  farther  off  than  you  think,  and  if  you  do 
not  go  for  it  resolutely  you  will  get  bewil- 
dered and  the  mountain  will  play  you  a  trick. 

I  may  say  that  Aaron  and  I  kept  a  tight 
rein  and  a  good  pace  till  we  struck  a  water- 
course on  die  other  side,  and  that  we  clat- 
tered down  it  with  no  want  of  decision  till 
it  emptied  into  a  larger  stream  which  we 
knew  must  be  the  east  branch.  An  aban- 
doned fish-pole  lay  on  the  stones  marking 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  some  fisher- 
man. According  to  our  reckoning,  we 
were  five  or  six  miles  above  the  settlement, 
with  a  good  depth  of  primitive  woods  all 
about  us. 

We  kept  on  down  the  stream,  now  and 
then  pausmg  at  a  likely  place  to  take  some 
trout  for  dinner,  and  with  an  eye  out  for  a 
good  camping- ground.  Many  of  the  trout 
were  firll  of  ripe  spawn  and  a  few  had 
spawned,  the  season  with  them  being  a  little 
later  than  on  the  stream  we  had  left,  per- 
haps, because  the  water  was  less  cold. 
Neither  had  the  creek  here  any  such  event- 
ful and  startling  career.  It  led,  indeed,  quite 
a  humdrum  sort  of  life  under  the  roots  and 
fallen  tree-tops  and  among  the  loose  stones. 
At  rare  intervals  it  beamed  upon  us  from 
some  still  reach  or  dark  cover,  and  won 
from  us  our  best  attention  in  return. 

The  day  was  quite  spent  before  we  had 
pitched  our  air-woven  tent  and  prepared 
our  dinner,  and  we  gathered  boughs  for  our 
bed  in  tlie  gloaming.  Breakfast  had  to  be 
caught  in  the  morning  and  was  not  served 
early,  so  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  we 
were  in  modon.  A  little  bird,  the  red-eyed 
vireo,  warbled  most  cheerily  in  the  trees 
above  our  camp,  and  as  Aaron  said,  "  gave 
us  a  good  send-off"  We  kept  down  the 
stream,  following  the  inevitable  bark  road,  i 
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My  companion  had  refused  to  look  at  a 
another  "  dividing  ridge  "  that  had  neither 
path  nor  way,  and  henceforth  I  must  keep 
to  the  open  road  or  travel  alone.  Two 
hours'  tramp  brought  us  to  an  old  clearing 
with  some  Tude,  tumble-down  log  buildings 
that  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the 
baHc  and  lumber  men.  The  prospect  for 
trout  was  so  good  in  the  stream  hereabouts, 
and  the  scene  so  peacefiil  and  inviting, 
shone  upon  by  the  dreamy  August  sun, 
that  we  concluded  to  tarry  here  until  the 
next  day.  It  was  a  page  of  piolieer  history 
opened  to  quite  unexpectedly.  A  dim  foot- 
path led  us  a  few  yards  to  a  superb  spring, 
in  which  a  trout  from  the  near  creek  had 
taken  up  his  abode.  We  took  possession 
of  what  had  been  a  shingle  shop,  attracted 
by  its  huge  fire-place.  We  floored  it  with 
balsam  boughs,  hung  its  walls  with  our 
"  traps  "  and  sent  the  smoke  curling  again 
from  its  disused  chimney. 

The  most  musical  and  startling  sound  we 
heard  in  the  woods  greeted  our  ears  that 
evening  about  sundown  as  we  sat  on  a  log 
in  front  of  our  quarters, — the  sound  of  slow 
measured  pounding  in  the  valley  below  us. 
We  did  not  know  how  near  we  were  to 
human  habitations,  and  the  report  of  the 
lumberman's  mallet,  like  the  hammering  of 
a  great  woodpecker,  was  music  to  the  ear 
and  news  to  the  mind.  The  air  was  still 
and  dense  and  the  silence  such  as  alone 
broods  over  these  little  openings  in  the 
primitive  woods.  My  soldier  started  as  if 
he  had  heard  a  signal-gun.  The  sound, 
coming  so  far  through  the  forest,  sweeping 
over  those  great  wind-harps  of  trees,  became 
wild  and  legendary,  though  probably  made 
by  a  lumberman  driving  a  wedge  orworking 
about  bis  mill. 

We  expected  a  friendly  visit  from  porcu- 
pines that  night,  as  we  saw  where  they  had 
freshly  gnawed  all  about  us ;  hence,  when  a 
red  squirel  came  and  looked  in  upon  us 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  awoke  us  by 
his  snickering  and  giggling,  my  comrade 
cried  out,  "  llicre  is  your  porcupig."  How 
the  frisking  red  rogue  seemed  to  enjoy  what 
he  had  found.  He  looked  in  at  the  door 
and  snickered,  then  in  at  the  window,  then 
peeked  down  from  between  the  rafters  and 
cachinnated  till  his  sides  must  have  ached; 
then  struck  an  attitude  upon  the  chimney 
and  fairly  squealed  with  mirth  and  ridicule. 
In  fact  he  grew  so  obstreperous  and  so  dis- 
turbed our  repose  that  we  had  to  "shoo" 
him  away  with  one  of  our  boots.  He  de- 
clared most  plainly  that  he  had  never  before 


seen  so  preposterous  a  figure  as  we  cut  lying 
there  in  the  comer  of  that  old  shanty. 

The  morning  boded  rain,  the  week  to 
which  we  had  limited  ourselves  drew  near 
its  close,  and  ve  concluded  to  finish  our 
holiday  worthily  by  a  good  square  tramp  to 
the  railroad  station,  twenty-three  miles  dis- 
tant, as  it  proved.  Two  miles  brought  us 
to  stumpy  fields  and  to  the  house  of  the 
upper  inhabitant.  They  told  us  there  was 
a  short  cut  across  the  mountain,  but  my 
soldier  shook  his  head. 

"  Better  twenty  miles  of  Europe,"  said  he, 
getting  Tennyson  a  little  mixed,  "  than  one 
of  Cathay,  or  Slide  Mountain  either," 

Drops  of  the  much-needed  rain  began  to 
come  down  and  I  hesitated  in  fiwnt  of  the 
wood-shed, 

"  Sprinkling  weather  always  comes  to 
some  bad  end,"  said  Aaron,  with  a  rem- 
iniscence of  an  old  couplet  in  his  mind,.and 
so  it  proved,  for  it  did  not  get  beyond  a 
sprinkle,  and  the  sun  shone  out  before  noon. 

In  the  next  woods  I  picked  up  from  the 
middle  of  the  road  the  tail  and  one  hind 
leg  of  one  of  our  native  rats,  the  first  I 
had  ever  seen  except  in  a  museum.  An 
owl  or  fox  had  doubtless  lefr  it  the  night 
before.  It  was  evident  the  fragments  had 
once  formed  part  of  a  veiy  elegant  and 
slender  creature.  The  fur  that  remained  (for 
it  was  not  hair)  was  tipped  with  red.  My 
reader  doubdess  knows  that  the  common 
rat  is  an  importarion,  and  that  there  is  a 
native  American  rat,  usually  found  much 
farther  south  than  the  locality  of  which  i 
am  writing,  that  Uves  in  the  woods — a  syl- 
van rat,  very  wild  and  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and  seldom  seen  even  by  hunters  or  wood- 
men. Its  eyes  are  large  and  tine,  and  its 
form  slender.  It  looks  like  only  a  far-off 
undegenerate  cousin  of  the  filthy  creature 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  long-peopled  . 
Old  World.  Some  creature  ran  between  my 
feet  and  the  fire  toward  morning,  the  last 
night  we  slept  in  the  woods,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  it  was  this  wood-rat 

The  people  in  these  back  setdements  are 
almost  as  shy  and  furtive  as  the  animals. 
Even  the  men  look  a  little  scared  when  you 
stop  them  by  your  questions.  The  children 
dart  behind  their  parents  when  you  look  at 
them.  As  we  sat  on  a  bridge,  resting, — for 
our  packs  still  weighed  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  each, — two  women  passed  us  with 
pails  on  their  arms,  going  for  blackberries. 
They  filed  by  with  their  eyes  down  like  two 
abashed  nuns. 

"  It  was  not  their  beauty  either,"  said  I, 
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"  No,  it  was  OUTS,"  replied  a.  figure  in  a 
brown  woolen  shirt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  with  an  ax  by  his  side  and  a  roll  of 
hoise  blanket  slung  Co  his  shoulder. 

In  due  time  we  found  an  old  road,  to 
wMcb  we  had  been  directed,  that  led  over 
the  mountain  to  the  west  branch.  It  was  a 
hard  pull,  sweetened  by  blackberries  and  a 
&ne  prospect  The  snow-bird  was  common 
along  the  way,  and  a  solitary  wild  pigeon 
shot  through  the  woods  in  fiont  of  us,  re- 
calling the  nests  we  had  seen  on  the  east 
txancb — little  scaffoldings  of  twigs  scattered 
all  through  the  trees. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  struck  the 
west  branch  and  the  sun  was  scalding  hot. 
We  knew  that  two  and  three  pound  trout 
bad  been  taken  there,  and  yet  we  wet  not  a 
line  in  its  waters.  The  scene  was  primitive, 
and  carried  one  back  to  the  days  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  stumpy  fields,  log-fences,  log-houses 
and  bams.  A  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old  came  out  of  a  house  ahead  of  us  eating 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  We  soon 
overtook  him  and  hdd  converse  with  him. 
He  knew  the  land  well  and  what  there  was 
in  the  woods  and  the  waters.  He  had 
iralked  out  to  the  railroad  station,  fourteen 
miles  distant,  to  see  the  cars,  and  back 
the  same  day.  I  asked  him  about  the  flies 
uid  mosquitoes,  etc.  He  said  they  were 
all  gone  except  the  "  blunder-heads  ";  there 
*ere  some  of  them  left  yet 

"  What  are  blunder-heads  ?  "  I  inquired, 
smffing  new  game, 

■•The  pesky  little  fly  that  gets  into  your 
ej^e  when  you  are  a-fishing." 

,\h  yes !  I  knew  him  well.  We  had  got 
acquainted  some  days  before,  and  I  thanked 
the  boy  for  the  name.  It  is  an  insect  that 
hovers  before  your  eye  as  you  thread  the 
streams,  and  you  are  forever  vaguely  brush- 
ing at  it  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  a  little 
spider  suspended  from  your  hat-brim,  and 
just  as  you  want  to  see  clearest,  into  your 
eye  it  goes  head  and  ears,  and  is  caught 
between  the  lids.  You  miss  your  cast  tiut 
}'on  catch  a  "  blunder-head." 

We  paused  under  a  bridge  at  the  mouth 
of  Biscuit  Brook  and  ate  our  lunch,  and  I 
(an  recommend  it  to  be  as  good  a  way- 
side inn  as  the  pedestrian  need  look  for. 
Better  bread  and  milk  than  we  had  there 
I  never  expect  to  find.  The  milk  was 
indeed  so  good  that  Aaion  went  down  to 
the  little  log-house  under  the  hill  a  mile 
finthei  on  and  asked  for  more;  and  be- 
ing told  they  had  no  cow,  he  lingered 
&ve  minutes  on   the  door-stone   with   his 


sooty  pail  in  his  hand  putting  idle  ques- 
tions about  the  way  and  distance,  etc.,  to 
the  mother  while  he  refreshed  himself  with 
the  sight  of  a  well-dressed  and  comely- 
looking  young  girl,  her  daughter. 

"  I  got  no  milk,"  said  he,  hurrying  on 
after  me,  "  but  I  got  something  better,  only 
I  cannot  divide  it" 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  replied  1 ;  "  I  heard 
her  voice." 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  a  good  one,  too.  The 
sweetest  sound  I  ever  heard,"  he  went  on, 
"  was  a  girl's  voice  after  I  had  been  four 
years  in  the  army,  and  by  Jove,  if  I  didn't 
experience  something  of  the  same  pleasure 
in  hearing  this  young  girl  speak  after  a 
week  in  the  woods.  She  had  evidently 
been  out  in  the  world  and  was  home  on  a 
visit.  It  was  a  different  look  she  gave  me 
from  that  of  the  natives.  This  is  better 
than  fishing  for  trout,"  said  he.  "You 
drop  in  at  the  next  house." 

But  the  next  house  looked  too  unprom- 
ising. 

"  There  is  no  milk  thoe,"  said  I,  "  unless 
they  keep  a  goat" 

"  But  couldn't  we  go  it  on  that  ? "  said 
Aaron. 

"  For  shame,  Aaron  I    Fall  behind." 

A  couple  of  miles  beyond  I  stopped  at  a 
house  that  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
clapboarded,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  both  the  milk  and  the  young  lady.  A 
mother  and  her  daughter  were  again  the 
onl^  occupants  save  a  babe  in  the  cradle, 
which  the  ^oung  woman  quickly  took 
occasion  to  dtsclaim. 

"  It  has  not  opened  its  dear  eyes  before 
since  its  mother  left.  Come  to  aunty,"  and 
she  put  out  her  hands. 

The  daughter  filled  my  pail  and  the 
mother  replenished  our  stock  of  bread. 
They  asked  me  to  sit  and  cool  myself,  and 
seemed  glad  of  a  stranger  to  talk  with. 
They  had  come  fix>m  an  adjoining  county 
five  years  before,  and  had  carved  their  little 
clearing  out  of  the  solid  woods. 

"  The  men  folks,"  the  mother  said,  "came 
on  ahead  and  built  the  house  right  among 
the  big  trees,"  pointing  to  the  stumps  near 
the  door. 

One  no  sooner  sets  out  with  his  pack 
upon  his  back  to  tramp  through  the  Ujid, 
than  all  objects  and  persons  by  the  way 
have  a  new  and  curious  interest  to  him. 
The  tone  of  his  entire  being  is  not  a  little 
elevated,  and  all  his  perceptions  and  sus- 
ceptibilities quickened.  I  feel  that  some 
such  statement  is  necessary  to  justify  the  I 
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interest  that  I  felt  in  this  backwoods  maiden. 
A  slightly  pale  foce  it  was,  strong  and  well 
arched,  with  a  tender,  wistful  expression  not 
easy  to  forget 

I  had  surely  seen  that  face  many  times 
before  in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  other 
lands,  but  I  hardly  expected  to  meet  it  here 
amid  the  stumps.  What  were  the  agencies 
that  had  given  it  its  fine  lines  and  its  gracious 
intelligence  amid  these  simple,  primitive 
scenes?  What  did  my  heroine  read,  or 
think  ?  OT  what  were  her  unfulfilled  destinies  ? 
Sihe  wore  a  sprig  of  prince's  pine  in  her  hair, 
which  gave  a  touch  peculiarly  welcome. 

"  Pretty  lonely,"  she  said  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry ;  "  only  an  occasional  fisherman  in 
summer,  and  in  winter — nobody  at  alL" 

And  the  little  new  school-house  in  the 
woods  further  on,  with  its  half  dozen  scholars 
and  the  girlish  face  of  the  teacher  seen 
through  the  open  door — nothing  less  than 
the  exhilaration  of  a  journey  on  foot  could 
have  made  it  seem  the  int^csting  object  it 
was.  Two  of  the  little  girls  had  been  to  the 
spring  after  a  pail  of  water  and  came  strug- 
gling out  of  the  woods  into  the  road  with  it 
as  we  passed.  They  set  down  their  pail 
and  regarded  us  with  a  half  curious,  half 
alarmed  look. 

"  What  is  your  teacher's  name  t "  asked 
one  of  us. 


"  Miss  Lucinde  Josephine "  began 

the  red-haiied  one,  then  hesitated  bewil- 
dered, when  the  bright  dark-eyed  one  cut  her 
short  with  "  Miss  Simms,"  and  taking  hold 
of  the  pail  said,  "  Come  on." 

"Are  there  any  scholars  from  above 
here  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  Babbie  and  Matie,"  and  they  has- 
tened toward  the  door. 

We  once  more  stopped  under  a  bridge 
for  refreshments,  and  took  our  time,  know- 
ing the  train  would  not  go  on  without  us. 
By  four  o'clock  we  were  across  the  mount- 
ain, having  passed  from  tiie  water-shed  of 
the  Delaware  into  that  of  the  Hudson. 
The  next  eight  miles  we  had  a  down  grade 
but  a  rough  road,  and  during  the  last  half 
of  it  we  had  blisters  on  the  bottoms  of  our 
feet.  It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  pedes- 
trian that  however  tired  he  may  be,  he  is 
always  more  or  less  refreshed  by  his  jour- 
ney. His  physical  tenement  has  taken  an 
airing.  His  respiration  has  been  deep- 
ened, his  circulation  quickened.  A  good 
draught  has  carried  off  the  fumes  and  the 
vapors.  One's  quality  is  intensified;  the 
color  strikes  in.  At  noon  that  day  I  was 
much  fatigued  i  at  night  I  was  teg-weary 
and  foot-sore,  but  a  fresh,  hardy  feeling 
had  taken  possession  of  me  that  lasted  for 
weeks. 
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Within  the  decade  of  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
the  French  embassador  was  one  day  taking 
his  customary  morning  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Pera,  the  Frankish  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. Near  the  grave  of  Count  Bon- 
neval,  a  French  adventurer  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  came  upon  a  band  of  Cl- 
icking children.  The  extraordinary  beauty 
of  one  of  them,  a  little  girl  twelve  or  thir- 
teen yeara  of  age,  excited  the  Frenchman's 
admiration.  He  watched  their  play,  with 
scheming  eyes  fixed  on  the  gleeful  maid. 
"  Here,"  he  thought,  "  is  a  jewel  for  my 
palace."  He  called  the  child  to  him.  She 
responded  cheerfiilly,  and  stood  before  his 
excellency,  with  the  haughty  self-possession 
of  a  bom  princess. 

"  Little  girl,  who  are  you,  and  where  do 
you  live  P  "  asked  the  marquis  persuasively. 

"  I  am  Sophie,  sir,  and  my  mamma  is  a 
Greek,"  the  chiJd  replied. 


"  A  Fanariote,"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  no 
less  delighted  at  this  in  telligence  thancharmed 
with  the  child's  address.  "  Tell  your  mother 
she  may  bring  you  to  the  French  embassa- 
dorial  palace  at  noon  to-morrow." 

Sophie  made  her  salam  in  a  pretty  bow, 
and  leaving  her  playmates  to  wonder  at 
what  had  happened,  skipped  away  to  a 
narrow  street  near  by,  and  disappeared  in  a 
dingy  baker's  shop.  Her  mother's  unat- 
tractive and  dissimulating  face  brightened 
as  Sophie  related  the  interview  with  the 
marquis.  One  admiring  look  at  her  child 
explained  to  the  mother  the  meaning  of  the 
marquis's  &vor. 

"This  is  good  fortune,  Sophie,"  said  she; 
"  we  will  go  to  the  palace." 

Sophie's  father  is  invisible  at  the  point 
where  this  history  begins,  perhaps  lying 
behind  the  scenes  with  a  Turkish  poniard  in 
his  heart,  paying  the  grudge  of  race.  Sophie 
was  a  Fanariote,— as  the  marquis  had  been 
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delighted  to  leant,— J>ecause  her  parents 
■tre  descendants  of  the  Greeks  who  re- 
mained in  Constantinople  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Eastern  empire  in  1453,  and  who 
•ere  assigned  to  a  quarter  of  the  city  called 
ihe  Faoar.  The  Fanariotes,  "  kissing  ar- 
dently the  hands  which  they  could  not  bite 
off,"  became  interpreters  and  private  secre- 
uhes  to  their  conquerors  and  the  foreign 
embassy.  Subservient,  adaptable  and  shrewd, 
diey  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
it^te  till  the  Greek  insurrection  nipped  them 
suJk  and  flower. 

Sophie's  mother  had  the  scheming  dispo- 
sition and  unfeeling  heart  of  a  Fanariote 
gnfied  on  comparative  poverty.  So  mother 
ind  daughter  appeared  at  the  embassadorial 
palace  an  the  appointed  day,  and  were 
I^aced  before  the  marquis.  The  Frenchman 
be*  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, — a  Fana- 
no»  and  doubtless  poor;  not  overburtlened 
*ith  sentiment,  and  susceptible  to  position 
and  gold. 

"How  much  money  would  the  mother 
demand  for  her  little  Sophie,  if  she  were  dis- 
posed to  sell  ?  " 

And  he  promised,  in  the  same  breath,  to 
edacaie  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  little 
Fanariote  as  if  she  were  his  own  child. 

The  mother  let  flow  a  whole  reservoir  of 
tears.  She  mi^t  be  a  poor  baker-woman, 
^  said,  but  she  had  a  heart,  for  all  that, 
ind  came  of  an  exceedingly  good  family. 
Her  ancestor — and  here  she  couitesied  pro- 
'mndly — was,  indeed,  no  other  than  the 
ceMMated  Byzantine  emperor,  Manuel  Kom- 
MHOS.  How  could  his  excellency  think, 
^  a  moment,  that  she,  the  mother,  would 
^  her  princely  baker-daughter  I 

The  marquis  did  not  dispute  the  illustrious 
ancestry  of  the  litde  Fanariote.  Theexcessive 
grief  of  the  mother  strengthened  him  in  his 
umdusion  that  1,500  piasters  ($375)  would 
I^ve  a  sufficient  bait  for  the  covetous  baker- 
voraao,  and  he  stated  his  terms.  The 
mother  made  the  palace  rin^  with  her  dole- 
ful cries,  till  the  marquis,  losing  all  patience, 
f^  ha-  to  sign  the  contract,  which  he 
lad  already  prepared,  or  take  her  daughter 
arf  go.  A  few  fatherly  caresses  smoothed 
1*111  the  brow  of  the  child,  whose  first 
impulse  was  to  shrink  from  the  embassa- 
dor's seeming  austerity.  The  mother  railed 
at  die  baseness  of  the  world,  and  finally 
consding  herself  with  the  Turkish  proverb, 
"The  nest  of  a  blind  bird  is  built  by  God," 
she  agned  over  to  the  marquis,  beyond 
t^caS,  aB  daims  upon  her  daughter,  took  the 
i,  and  withdrew. 


Sophie  was  easily  weaned  from  her  mother: 
A  child  of  her  native  wit,  and  naturally  proud 
and  crafty  nature,  had  not  beoi  dull  to  the 
subde  influence  of  life  in  Pera.  On  this  hill- 
side the  most  incongruous  elements  mingled : 
foreign  nobility  and  native  servility,  state 
craft  and  plebeian  cunning,  frireign  advent- 
urers and  nadve  rascals,  European  travelers 
and  those  citizens  of  the  world,  the  gypsies. 

The  effect  of  the  dingy  palaces  and  dirty 
narrow  streets  of  Pera  on  the  lesthetic  side 
of  Sophie's  nature  was  more  than  neutral* 
ized,  however,  by  the  wonderfiil  view  which 
the  hill-side  commanded.  The  beautiful 
panorama  embraced  all  Constantinople  and 
the  suburbs, — the  Bosphorus,  with  its  summer 
palaces;  the  Golden  Horn,  with  its  shipping 
and  the  Bridge  of  Boats;  Scutari,  on  the 
Asiatic  side;  and  in  the  western  distance, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the  evening  sun, 
sinking  among  the  Grecian  isles,  spread  a 
sheen  over  the  waters,  gilding  the  white 
mosques  and  mitiarets  of  Stamboul  and  the 
Seraglio  Point 

Sophie  took  more  than  a  child's  delight 
and  interest  in  her  new  prospects.  The 
marquis  spared  no  expense  to  transform  his 
beautiful  Greek  ward  into  a  Parisian,  and 
her  intelligence  and  aptitude  lent  themselves 
readily  to  the  project.  She  was  surrounded 
with  servants  and  governesses,  and,  thanks 
to  her  ambition  and  spirit,  soon  acquired 
such  accomplishments  as  French,  music, 
etiquette  and  dancing.  At  fifteen,  she  could 
maintain  herself,  almost  on  equal  terms, 
with  the  ladies  who  frequented  ilie  embassy. 
The  sly  beauty  was  not  slow  to  note  the 
impression  her  youthful  personality  made  on 
the  marquis.  Her  sweet  disposition  and 
naive  demeanor  were  irresistible,  and  won 
the  love  of  the  entire  household,  while,  with 
insinuating  modesty,  shelilerally  commanded 
the  palace,  from  the  marquis  down.  He 
could  not  have  been  prouder  of  his  ward, 
had  she  been  his  own  child,  or  loved  her 
more  unselfishly. 

But  the  situation  changed  Her  pre- 
cocity and  cool  coquettishness  caused  the 
marquis  many  a  little  heart-pang.  The 
possibility  of  some  bold  suitor  wirming 
her  away  distressed  him.  When  love 
should  win  a  claim,  he  knew  that  his  au> 
thority  over  her  Would  count  for  very  litde. 
Live  without  her  he  could  not,  and  he 
gradually  persuaded  himself  that  the  only 
safe  plan  was  to  marry  her  himself.  Before 
the  fitting  opportunity  arrived  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  so  delicate  a  courtship,  he 
was  unhappily  recalled  by  his  goven]inentQ|r> 
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and  conipeUed  to  set  off  without  much  delay 
ibr  France.  With  tender  solicitude  for  his 
litdc  Fanariote,  who  was  in  the  pink  of  her 
]routhful  beauty,  he  concluded  not  to  ri^  a 
voyage  by  sea,  but  to  proceed  overland  and 
divulge  bis  plans  for  her  future  after  their 
airival  in  Paiis. 

The  almost  barbarous  districts  of  Turiiey 
were  traversed  without  accidoit  or  threaten- 
ing incident  The  marquis  breathed  more 
freely  on  entering  the  then  Polish  province 
of  Podolia.  Hiey  arrived  at  Kamieniec,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  together,  but  the 
marquis  was  destined  to  continue  the  joui- 
ney  westward  alone. 

An  adventurous  star  had  stood  over  Ka- 
mieniec for  centuries.  As  its  Polish  name 
implied,  it  was  a  "  City  of  Rock,"  as  obdu- 
rate and  cold  in  principle  as  it  was  charm- 
ingiy  picturesque.  In  the  heart  of  the  rug- 
ged hiUs  and  green  slopes  through  which  the 
river  Smotrycz  had  cut  its  way  to  the  Dniester, 
was  an  oval  valley.  Hefe,  the  river,  en- 
countering a  gigantic  mass  of  lime-stone,  cut 
round  both  sides  of  it,  leaving  an  island, 
precipitous  and  rugged  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  not  easily  accessible  from  the  west 
The  citadel  of  Kamieniec  crowned  this  iso- 
lated rock. 

When  the  casde  gale' opened  to  receive  the 
French  marquis  and  his  beautifiil  ward.  Count 
de  Witt,  a  brilliant  young  cavalier,  not  thirty 
years  of  a^e,  was  commandant  of  the  town. 
His  affiliations  with  the  Polish- Russian  party, 
and  youthfiil  dash  and  unscrupulous  det«- 
mination  of  character,  had  hastened  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  general,  and  placed 
him  in  a  command  of  first  importance.  De 
Witt  no  sooner  learned  of  the  journey  of  the 
French  marquis  through  Podolia,  dian  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  ofier  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  town  till  marquis  and  suite 
should  overcome  the  tedium  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  invitation  was  accepted.  The 
marquis  was  received  and  entertained  in  a 
manner  becoming  an  official  representative 
of  France.  Count  de  Witt  was  only  too  kind 
and  disinterested.  The  marquis  made  haste 
to  confer  on  his  host  the  honor  of  an  intro- 
duction to  his  ward.  Sophie  and  De  Witt 
took  so  naturally  and  kindly  to  the  acquaint- 
ance, that  they  immediately  created  a  wall 
of  courtesy  and  reserve  around  themselves, 
wholly  impenetrable  to  the  marquis.  De 
Witt  was  ready  to  declare  that  eye  had 
never  beheld  form  more  gracefiil,  or  a  being, 
in  all  respects,  more  supremely  beautiful. 
The  susceptible  Fanariote  discovered  that 
the  count  was,  in  comparison  with  the  mar- 


quis, a  young  Adonis,  and — with  two  or 
three  touches  of  feminine  lancy — a  perfect 
hero.  The  maiquis  saw— nothing  at  all.  He, 
too,  lived  in  the  seventh  heaven.  It  sufficed 
for  his  unlimited  pleasure,  that  at  the  fesdval 
which  the  count  gave  in  their  honor,  the 
beauty  of  Sophie  threw  a  gratefiil  shadow 
over  all  the  other  ladies.  Sophie  knew 
the  influence  of  beauty  and  feminine  ac- 
complishments, and  no  less  their  perils. 
She  had  already  begun  to  look  above  mere 
social  conquests,  in  which  she  neither  com- 
promised her  dignity  by  over  desire  to 
f>lease  or  by  the  want  of  feminine  tact  and 
ady-like  reserve.  There  was  something 
extraordinary,  and  to  the  marquis,  quite 
assuring  in  the  modest  grace  with  which 
she  received  the  homage  of  the  cavaliers, 
and  of  Count  de  Witt  in  particular. 

The  count's  passion  was  re-enforced  by 
cool  generalship  and  strategy.  What  Sophie 
knew  of  diplomatic  courtship  by  intuition, 
he  had  learned  by  experience.  The  mar- 
quis was  led  into  persuading  himself  that  a 
half  dozen  days'  rest  in  Kamieniec  woiUd  be 
advantageous  to  his  health  and  not  preju- 
dicial to  his  public  interests.  De  Witt  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  visit  which  was  paid  to 
the  battlements,  to  open  his  heart  to  the 
Fanariote,  who,  indirecU^,  and  with  the 
utmost  discretion,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  his  suit,  but 
that  he  alone  must  devise  the  way  and 
means  to  win  her. 

De  Witt  searched  his  brains  for  a  plan  to 
dispose  of  the  Frenchman.  The  marquis 
was  an  indifferent  hunter,  but  followed  the 
chase  with  inverse  ardor.  De  Witt  caught 
at  the  idea,  and  in  his  official  capacity  as 
commandant,  placed  a  hunting-train  with  no 
end  of  dogs,  horses  and  huntsmen,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  marquis,  who,  after  two  or 
thi^  short  excursions,  planned  a  grand 
hunt  which  should  serve  as  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  visit  De  Witt  contrived 
to  weigh  himself  down  with  official  duties 
on  that  day.  He  took  a  little  time,  however, 
to  see  the  party  properly  organized  and 
the  maiquis  safely  across  the  Smotrycz,  and 
to  wish  him  a  safe  (he  omitted  the  "  early  "] 
return. 

The  hunting-paity  was  scarcely  out  of 
sight  when  all  was  bustle  and  commotion 
in  the  citadel  of  Kamieniec  The  nimble 
maids  of  Kamieniec  managed  Sophie's  toilet 
so  well  that  want  of  preparation  and  of  the 
strictly  conventional  attire  of  a  Polish  bride 
were  easily  overlooked.  Other  maids  came 
with  baskets  of  floweis  and  scattered  them 
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about  Sophie's  apartments  and  along  the  way 
to  the  castle  chapel.  Then  came  difierent 
individuals  who  were  prepared  to  represent 
the  retinue  of  the  Fanariote,  and,  not  a 
minute  too  late.  Count  de  Witt,  gorgeous 
m  his  uniform,  epaulets  and  plume,  and 
accompanied  by  his  martial  groomsmen. 
With  all  due  ceremony  the  mairiage  proces- 
sion formed  and  proceeded  to  the  castle 
chapd,  where  a  priest  of  the  Greek  church 
bieised  the  bride  and  groom,  and  joined 
them  so  fast  in  wedlock  that  even  a  French 
diplomatist,  though  he  had  the  rights  of  a 
father,  could  not  undo  the  knot. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  retinue  of 
the  marquis,  having  remained  behind,  early 
bad  his  suspicions  aroused  by  the  unusual 
pieparatiDns  in  and  about  the  castle,  and  had 
set  off  post-haste  to  warn  the  marquis  of 
other  game  than  the  wild  boor  and  the  stag. 
No  huntsman  winded  his  horn  for  the  re- 
turn chase.  The  marquis  and  his  faithful 
valet  rode  toward  Kamieniecas  if  possessed 
b)f  the  Valkyrias,  his  strength  fed  by  the 
anger  of  betrayal. 

General  de  Witt,  being  warned  by  the 
sentry  of  the  marquis's  approach,  gave 
orfere  that  thegates  of  the  town  be  closed 
against  him.  Tbe  marquis  was  too  late  to 
enter,  but  just  in  time  to  have  his  ears  tan- 
talized by  the  merry  chiming  of  the  cathedral 
bells,  which  announced  to  all  Kamieniec 
that  the  marriage  of  the  commandant  had 
taken  place  and  that  the  town  would  go 
vild  that  night  over  the  marriage  festival. 

The  marquis  was  not  left  entirely  to  his 
own  wrath.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  the  bridegroom  dispatched  an 
adjutant  and  staff  to  the  castle  gate 
where  they  found  the  storm  still  raging. 
They  came,  they  said,  to  receive  any  con- 
gratulations his  excellency  might  choose  to 
ofe,  whereupon  they  exhibited  the  marriage 
omtiact  lawfully  drawn  up  and  duly  signed 
by  Sophie,  on  her  own  part,  in  the  dainty 
little  hand  which  the  marquis  had  been  to 
so  much  pains  to  cultivate. 

"  Take  them  my  curse  for  a  congratula- 
tion and  my  glove  for  a  dower,"  touted 
the  roarquis  in  his  rage,  throwing  his  glove 
in  the  face  of  the  imruffled  adjutant. 

De  Witt  returned  the  glove-challenge 
with  a  courteous  note  emphasizing  his  es- 
teem for  the  marquis,  his  love  for  his  ward, 
and  congratulating  himself  modestly  on  the 
unalterable  upshot  of  the  embassador's  visit 
At  the  same  time,  those  of  the  marquis's 
retmue  who  were  not  already  witnesses  of  his 
discomfiture  were  requested  not  to  leave 


their  master  outside  tbe  gate  without  the 
moral  support  of  their  presence.  Their 
traveling  efiects  were  also  sent  along. 
Seeing  that  his  bootless  suit  would  quickly 
be  turned  into  downright  ridicule,  the  mar- 
quis pocketed  the  1,500  piasters  which  a 
dutiM  ward  had  not  forgotten  to  return, 
scowled  at  the  crowd  enjoying  the  scene 
from  the  walls  and  from  the  casde  win- 
dows, and  resumed  his  journey  toward 
Paris. 

For  three  years  nothing  disturbed  the  joy 
and  connubial  bliss  of  General  de  Witt  and 
his  wife,  to  whom,  during  this  time,  a  child 
was  bom.  Unfortunately,  the  commandant's 
woridty  substance  was  almost  all  cheap 
glory  and  few  riches.  As  a  fiery  young 
officer,  of  noble  birth,  he  had  made  away 
with  most  of  his  patrimony  and  had  largely 
mortgaged  the  future.  Sophie's  tastes  were 
luxurious  and  social.  They  lived  in  princely 
fashion,  and  the  mistress  of  the  citadel  of 
Kamieniec  did  not  want  for  admiring  cour- 
tiers, only  the  day  of  pajonent  was  not  always 
easy  or  pleasant.  Neither  the  hasty  mar- 
riage nor  the  coquettish  nature  of  the  young 
countess  was  a  surety  of  a  very  deep  ai»l 
lasting  sentiment  of  love  between  de  Witt 
and  his  wife.  The  Fanariote  was  as  amiable 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  butterfly,  and,  in  an 
undemonstrative  way,  both  politic  and  am- 
bitious. She  had  learned  in  the  embassa- 
dorial  palace  at  Pera,  the  difference  between 
great  realities  and  fine  appearances,  as  well 
as  the  sources  and  offices  of  influence  among 
men.  Her  husband  was  a  brilliant  cavalier, 
and, in  the  eyes  of  most  women, passed  for  the 
greatest  lord  in  Podolia.  Hie  clever  Fana- 
riote soon  discovered  that  the  count,  bold 
and  courageous  as  he  was,  nevertheless  was 
only  the  militaiy  servant  of  a  political 
faction,  at  the  head  of  which  stooa  Count 
Potocki. 

Felix  Potocki  had  inherited  the  prestige 
and  fortune  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
noble  families  of  Poland.  Bom  in  1750,  he 
was  now  forty  years  of  age,  and  equipped 
for  an  eventful  career.  For  pretending  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  he  had  suffered  the 
confiscation  of  a  part  of  his  estate.  With 
patriotism  soured,  he  retired  to  his  vast 
possessions  in  the  Ukraine,  the  province 
east  of  Podolia,  where  several  noble  estates 
had  fallen  to  his  &mily.  Here  he  built 
many  villages.  His  influence  as  a  landed 
proprietor  was  enormous.  He  possessed 
no  less  than  ten  cities  and  ninety  bor- 
oughs and  villages,  and  eighty  thousand 
serls  were  attached  to  the  soil     He.vul,, 
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soon  recalled  to  Wusaw  and  appointed 
grand  master  of  the  artillery. 

Here  was  a  figure  in  Polish  society  and 
politics  to  place  before  the  beautiful  Fana- 
riote,  only  at  the  peril  of  the  de  Witt  family. 
Felix  Potocki  had  the  manners  of  a  true 
courtier,  and  he  had  yet  to  find  the  consort 
who  should  satisfy  his  pioud  and  ambitious 
spirit.  General  de  Witt  looked  to  the  pow- 
^ul  noble  for  favor,  and  was,  naturally, 
more  or  less  controlled  by  him.  Felix 
Potocki  employed  his  exceptional  advant- 
ages to  become  completely  infatuated  with 
the  bewitching  wife  of  the  commandant,  and 
to  win  her  aAections  in  return.  Really  he  had 
little  to  accomplish,  for  the  ambitious  Fana- 
riote  had  already  set  her  feather  on  being 
one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  kingdom — if 
not  queen  indeed — as  she  was  already  first 
in  beauty.  She  was  shrewd  enough  not  to 
imperil  her  chances  by  indiscreet  haste,  and 
led  Potocki  on  till  the  avowal  was  made  and 
the  determination  formed  to  annul  the  first 
marriage  by  any  possible  means. 

De  Witt  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  passionate  attachment  of  Count  Potocki 
for  his  wife.  He  combined  martial  display 
and  deference  to  superiors  with  a  certain 
allowance  of  pusillanimity.  Count  Potocki 
had  the  assurance  to  appear  one  day  before 
the  commandant  and  proclaim  his  love  for 
the  Fanariote. 

"  I  cannot  live  without  your  wife,"  said 
Count  Potocki  with  genuine  emotion,  "  and 
I  think  you  see  well  enough  that  you  can- 
not offer  her  the  station  her  beauty  and  spirit 
demand.  Gratify  her  wish  by  relinquishing 
her  to  me,  and  without  enmify  assist  in  pro- 
curing a  divorce,  and  I  will  give  you  two 
million  gulden." 

De  Witt  received  the  astonishing  confes- 
sion and  proposition  with  dumbfounded 
look.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman, 
of  too  obtuse  honor,  to  show  his  great  patron 
any  discourtesy,  and  terminated  the  inter- 
view by  promising  "  to  think  of  it." 

To  the  beautiful  Greek  who  had  inherited 
little  fine  mora]  sense,  and  absorbed  even 
less  fi^m  the  atmosphere  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  to  Count  Potocki  and  his  class,  the 
proposed  bargain  o^red  no  greater  objec- 
tion than  the  legal  obstacles  to  be  overcame. 
De  Witt  invited  his  wife  to  an  explana- 
tion, which  was  not  rendered  disagreeable 
by  anything  so  inconsiderate  as  a  reproach. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Sophie  kept  him,  as 
fiom  the  first,  under  the  influence  of  her 
fascination,  and  told  all.  Without  unneces- 
sarily wounding  his  pride,  she  persuaded 


him  to  open  his  mind  to  conviction.  Sie 
said  she  loved  Potocki  and  was  determined 
to  have  the  career  which  he  alone  could 
offer  her.  And  to  open  his  pocket  to  the 
two  million  gulden,  she  urged  that  the  sum 
would  relieve  him  of  a  great  many  pecuni- 
ary embairassments,  and  enaUe  him  to  go  on 
in  the  career  of  a  gay  general  as  he  had  pre- 
vious to  their  marriage.  A  stronger  argu- 
ment with  de  Witt  was  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  better  to  accept  Potocki's  offer, 
than  take  offense  at  such  an  amicable  at- 
tempt to  dispossess  him  of  a  beautitiil  wife, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  openly  degraded 
withoutanyrecompenseatall.  DeWittfinally 
consented.  The  two  million  gulden  and 
the  good-will  of  numerous  anxious  creditors 
were  transferred  to  him,  the  divorce  was  as 
readily  obtainable  as  his  own  good  offices, 
and  within  two  months  Sophie  was  enjoying 
all  the  legal  privileges,  and  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  social  distinction,  pertaining  to 
so  great  a  lady  as  the  Countess  Potocka. 

The  Fananote  was  the  equal  of  Potocki 
in  cleverness  and  ambition,  and  surpassed 
him  in  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  dispo- 
sition. She  wore  her  new  honors  with  the 
grace  of  one  bom  in  the  purple,  and  with 
the  amiability  of  a  saint.  She  had  neither  the 
haughtiness  nor  the  coldness  of  the  upstart, 
nor  the  envy  and  foolish  extravagance  which 
too  often  destroy  those  who  find  themselves 
suddenly  rich  and  influential.  Her  influence 
undoiibtedly  strengthened  Potocki  in  his 
resolve  to  persist  in  the  political  course  which 
caused  his  downfall.  Sophie  could  feel  very 
little  patriotic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
Count  Potocki,  who  had  presumed  to  grasp 
at  the  crown  itself,  who  had  lived  to  see  one 
partition  of  his  country,  and  to  foresee  a 
second,  was  shrewd  enough  as  a  politician, 
to  discern  that  the  national  influence  and 
cohesive  power  were  broken,  and  selfish 
enough  to  look  out  for  his  own  private  inter- 
ests in  the  impending  ruin. 

Catherine  of  Russia  flattered  Felix  Potocki 
in  his  foolish  hope  of  one  day  sitting  on  the 
Polish  throne,  and  joined  with  him  the  wily 
intriguers  Branicki  and  Rzewuski.  These 
three  agents  of  discord  met  at  Targovitza 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  by  their  famous  act  of 
confederation  engaged  to  set  aside  the  new 
Polish  constitution. 

In  March,  r793,  Felix  Potocki  was  sent 
as  embassador  to  St  Petersburg.  The  visit 
was  a  brilliant  season  for  Sophie,  who  played 
the  countess  to  perfection,  was  receiv«l  with 
distinction  at  the  -Russian  court,  and  sur- 
rounded with  admirers.    Catherine  showered 
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politeness  and  flatteiy  upon  Potocki.  After 
a  prolonged  visit,  they  returned  to  Poland, 
ibe  count  dejected  in  spirits,  and  atHicted  by 
conscience.  The  sudden  uprising  of  Poland 
under  Kosdusko  in  1794  shattered  liis 
political  fortunes.  He  was  compelled  to 
flee,  and  for  a  brief  period  sought  refuge  in 
ilie  United  States,  the  countess  remaining 
in  Europe,     'fhe  provisional   government 


his  political  acts  broke  his  proud  spirit. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  Europe,  the  count 
and  countess  withdrew  to  the  retirement  of 
his  vast  estate  in  the  Ulcraine.  Sophie's  am- 
bition turned  from  the  court  to  the  domestic 
circle  and  the  rearing  of  their  children. 
With  her  advice,  Count  Potocki  undertook 
the  personal  management  of  his  estates,  in 
whidi  she  also  took  an  active  part.     The 


branded  him  with  the  name  of  traitor,  and 
sei  a  price  upon  his  head. 

The  quickly  following  victories  of  Suvaroff 
enabled  Potocki  to  return  home.  Piqued  by 
ihe  injustice  which  he  deemed  had  been 
dune  him  by  his  countrymen,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Catherine  II.  and  was  appointed 
fi*ld-marshal. 

Count  Potocki  was  not  without  his  sym- 
paihizers  and  extenuatois,  but  remorse  for 
Vol  XV.— 6. 


vast  income  was  employed  in  charitable  acts, 
in  improving  the  property,  and  in  adorning 
a  life  of  country  splendor.  Frequent  visits 
were  made  to  the  courts  of  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  where  the  amiability  and  beauty  of 
the  Countess  Potocka  were  always  a  passport 
to  a  kind  reception. 

Time  hnd  only  served  to  streRgtheu  the 
profound  love  which  Count  Potocki  felt  for 
his  wife.      In   his  desire  to  comm^^^t«|^ 
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his  conjugal  happiness  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  countess,  he  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  building  a  kind  of  fairy  castle  and  a  sur- 
rounding park,  which,  in  point  of  beauty  of 
location  and  decoration,  should  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  then  known.  A  large  tract 
of  his  estate  lay  between  the  cities  of  Tulezyn 
and  Ounian,  one  half  in  Podolia  and  a  part 
in  the  district  of  Kiev.  He  chose  as  a  site 
for  his  castle  and  garden  a  place  watered  by 
a  lively  brook,  which  formed  a  considerable 
water-fall.  Here,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  he 
wodied  and  planned  to  beautify  the  spot, 
employing  not  only  all  the  resources  which 
lay  at  his  hand,  but  also  engaging  celebrated 
gardeners,  architects,  sculptors  and  painters, 
and  making  numerous  successful  attempts 
to  acclimatize  trees  and  plants  of  the 
Grecian  isles  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
In  the  middle  of  the  park  he  raised  a 
large  obehsk,  with  the  inscription  in  mod- 
em Greek,  "  To  the  love  of  Sophie."  To 
palace  and  park  he  gave  the  name  "So- 
phiowlca." 

Felix  Polocki  died  in  1805,  after  fifteen 
years  of  ideal  maiiied  life.  His  eldest  son 
was  still  a  minor,  and  the  management  of 
the  vast  estate  «as  left  to  Sophie,  who  for 
eighteen  years  afterward  lived  a  dignified  and 
faithful  widowhood,  and  frequently  visited 
in  Berlin,  where  she  died  in  1823.  She  was 
thus  saved  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the 
children  and  the  estates,  seven  years  later, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  revolution. 
The  sons,  disregarding  the  political  bias  of 
their  father,  took  up  arms  against  the  czar. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  the 
beautiful  Sophiowka,  falling  to  the  Russian 
crown,  was  re-christened  "Zaritsyn-Sad"  or 
"  Garden  of  the  Empress."   . 

The  Ukraine,  which  was  called  the  garden 
and  foster-mother  of  Poland,  and  its  chief 
jewel,  Sophiowka,  must  have  been  beautiful 
indeed  to  realize  the  extravagant  praise  and 
rtiapsodies  of  the  Polish  poets  and  of  occa- 
sional travelers  of  literary  fame.  The  Due 
de  Raguse,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Turkey,"  de- 
votes several  pages  of  description  to  So- 
phiowka, which  he  calls  "  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  gardens  ever  made  by  man,"  and 
avers  that  its  construction  cost  more  than 
a  million  dollars, — an  enormous  sum  for  the 
time. 

The  eldest  of  Poiocki's  sons,  Vladimir, 
died  under  the  Polisli  flag  after  having 
equipped  a  battery  of  artillery  at  his  own 
expense,  and  in  which  he  enlisted  as  a 
simple  volunteer.  Alexander  Potocki  joined 
in  ^e  revolution  of  1830,  and  disdainfully 


refused  all  the  oflias  of  amnesty  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas. 

"  Honor,"  says  Ostrowski,  "  to  the  country 
where  the  sons  in  this  manner  make  repara- 
tion for  the  misdeeds  of  their  ancestors  I 
Honor  to  the  country  where  treason  is  never 
an  hereditary  vice,  wh^e  patriotism  alone 
serves  as  a  family  tradition ! "  He  speaks  of 
the  Countess  Sophie  as  being  one  of  the 
most  beaudful  women  of  her  time. 

The  poem  of  Stanislas  Trembecki  on 
Sophiowka,  Ostrowski  calls  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Polish  literature,  and  quotes 
a  few  lines  of  a  French  translation,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  most  extravagant  com- 
pUment  to  the  beauty  of  Sophie : 

"  O   Grtee  I  nom  chtri  qui  rappelle  i  mon  cceur 
Des  louvenin  d'  amoDr,  de  gtoire  et  de  bonhcurl 
Gttce  t  i  qui  I'  univen  doit  les  arts,  le  g6nie ! 
Berceau  de  ta  beault,  tu  nous  donnas  Sophie. 
De  tes  antres  Ueofaits  nous   sommes  peu  jaloui. 
Ellc  nous  vient  de  toi :  ce  ut%ai  les  vant  tous."* 

The  existence  of  so  exceptional  a  person- 
ality as  the  Countess  Polocka,  first  interested 
the  writer  on  a  Sunday  visit  to  the  new 
museum  In  Berlin,  the  "  Engraving  Cabinet," 
a  series  of  most  entertaining  rooms,  being 
open  to  the  general  public  on  that  day.  In 
the  magnificent  IVeppenhaui  where  Kaul- 
bach's  great  frescoes  are,  he  overheard  a 
rather  sentimental  German  student,  whose 
Immense  top-boots  and  rapier- scarred  fecc 
had  attracted  some  attention,  persisting  that 
his  fellows  sliould  first  go  with  him  to  see 
"  dU  uhont  Grafin."  Following  after,  with 
hurried  glances  at  the  engravings,  etchings 
and  drawings  displayed  in  cabinets  and  on 
the  walb,  the  writer  overtook  the  student 
and  his  friends  in  the  "  Green  Room." 
They  were  gathered  before  a  little  drab- 
colored  pastel  portrait  on  paper,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  passed  some  years  among 
the  leaves  of  an  artist's  portfolia  They 
were  discussing  it  with  German  ardor — all 
speaking  at  once,  and  with  dogmatic  asser- 
tion. The  almost  matchless  beauty  of  the 
portrait  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  cat- 
alogue threw  little  light  on  its  history. 

"  Portrait  of  the  Countess  Potoclta  (wife 
of  General  Witt),  bom  at  Constantinople 
1766,  died  at  Berlin  1813  (superior  pastel 
portrait,  artist  unknown)." 


•  "  0  Greece !  beloved  name  which  recalls  to  my 
heart  the  roemorics  of  love,  of  glory,  and  of  happi- 
ness! Greece!  to  whom  Ihc  world  owes  art  and 
genius!  Cradleof  beauty,  Ihouhasi  given  us  Sophie. 
Df  thy  other  gifts  we  are  less  jcaloni.  She  Gomes 
Tiom  thee :  this  treasure  is  wMth  them  alL" 
_,UUVIL 
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What  must  have  been  her  power  of  fesci- 
naiion  while  living,  when  after  death  the 
"counterfeit  presentment"  commands  the 
homage  paid  to  beauty!  Looking  at  the 
original  portrait. it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
tioltnown  artist  who  dwelt,  if  only  for  a  pro- 
fessional hour,  in  the  light  of  her  animated 


eyes,  and  the  grace  of  those  features  of  the 
exquisite  Greek  type,  was  lost,  both  heart 
and  soul,  in  his  task.  The  little  drawing  is 
a  fugitive  leaf  from  the  experience  of  some 
artist,  who  was  content  to  lose  his  own 
identity  in  giving  fame  to  the  beauty  of  a 
face  he  adored. 
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At  last  the  toil-«ncumbered  days  are  over, 
And  airs  of  noon  are  mellow  as  the  mom; 

The  blooms  are  brown  upon  the  seeding  clover, 
And  brown  the  silks  that  plume  the  ripening  com. 

All  sounds  are  hushed  of  reaping  and  of  mowing ; 

The  winds  axe  low ;  the  waters  lie  uncurl'd ; 
Nor  thistle-down  nor  gossamer  is  flowing, 

So  lull'd  in  languid  indolence  the  world. 

And  vineyards  wide  and  farms  along  the  valley 
Are  mute  amid  the  vintage  and  the  sheaves. 

Save  'round  the  bams  the  noise  of  rout  and  sally 
Among  the  tenant-masons  of  the  eaves. 

Afoi  the  upland  glades  are  flecked  in  dapples 
By  flocks  of  lambs  a-gambol  from  the  fold ; 

And  orchards  bend  beneath  their  weight  of  apples; 
And  groves  are  bright  in  scaiiet  and  in  gold. 


A  drowsy  bee  in  mazy  tangles  humming. 
The  far,  faint  tinkling  tenor  of  a  bell. 


And  now,  from  yonder  beech-trunk  sheer  and  sterile 
The  rat-tat  of  the  yellow-hammer's  bill. 

The  sharp  staccato  barking  of  the  squirrel, 
A  dropping  nut,  and  all  again  is  still. 
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THE   SADDLE-HORSE. 

THOROUGHBREDS   AND   ARABIANS. 


The  horse  has  a  living  interest  for  all  in 
whose  veins  there  runs  a  good  stream  of 
English  blood.  In  this  country,  where  the 
climate  is  unfavorable  to  out-of-door  sports, 
and  checks  the  formation  of  habits  of 
active  exercise,  there  has  grown  up  a  cus- 
tom of  gratifying  the  inherited  taste  in  a 
way  to  require  the  least  possible  physical 
exertion.  In  summer  the  buggy-cover,  and 
in  winter  the  ulster  and  the  lap-rug  enable 
the  sedentary  American  to  have  himself  trun- 
dled about  the  country  in  his  spider  wagon. 


with  a  fancy  that  he  is  indulging  in  a  manly 
exercise,  and  gratifying  a  noble  taste  for 
sport.  He  manages  to  invest  the  quadruped 
at  whose  heels  he  glides  along  over  the 
smooth  macadam,  with  a  certain  interest, — 
bom  of  the  animal's  conformation  or  his  sup- 
posed blood- like  qualities  or  his  questionable 
pedigree.  A  sort  of  sympathy  is  developed 
between  them,  similar  to  that  which  inevita- 
bly grows  between  a  good  horse  and  a 
worthy  rider.  This  sympathy  is  aided  by 
mathematical   consi^ratit^^  ^prep^   in 
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the  number  of  seconds  more  than  two 
minutes  which  the  beast  requires  to  get 
over  the  space  of  one  statute  mile, — at  a 
(rot  As  this  one  quahty,  the  rate  at 
which  the  animal  can  travel  at  his  second 
best  gait,  is  the  only  one  that  gives  him 
value, — assuming  him  to  be  reasonably 
sound  and  tractable, — it  has  established  a 
standard  of  breeding  within  the  easy  com- 
prehension of  the  merest  tyro,  and  often 
within  the  reachof  a  moderate  purse.  Fast 
trotting  being  a  rather  wide-spread  faculty, 
existing  among  horses  of  many  grades  of 
general  excellence,  and  being  very  largely  a 


and  should  he  persist  in  his  vice  in  spite  of 
sawings,  and  yanlcings,  and  thrashings,  he  is 
cast  out  forever  from  the  society  of  the  most 
cherished  roadsters.  Happily,  the  number 
is  not  small  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  their 
inability  to  indulge  their  inborn  taste,  still 
adhere  to  the  standard  that  prevails  among 
the  lovers  of  Ane  horses  in  regions  where 
vigorous  exercise  is  a  habit  throughout 
the  year.  They  find  it  pleasant,  now  and 
then,  to  be  reminded  that  the  true  horse 
still  exists  in  the  world,  and  to  have  their 
recollection  of  his  origin  and  his  achieve- 
ments refreshed. 


matter  of  individual  training,  men  of  every 
class  have  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  Re- 
markable as  is  the  result  produced,  they 
have  entirely  (ailed  to  establish  a  noble  race 
marked  by  the  highest  equine  characteris- 
tics. Measured  by  the  "  trotting  "  standard, 
■he  noblest  and  finest  horses  in  the  land 
must  often  give  way  before  the  veriest  brute 
in  face  and  disposition.  Should  the  tradi- 
tional ambition  that  has  come  to  him  through 
his  old  blooded  ancestry  impel  him  to  show 
vhat  fast  going  really  is  by  breaking  into  a 
run,  he  is  dbgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  owner. 


Speaking  with  the  limitations  that  come 
of  our  faith  in  the  achievements  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  true  horse  is  the  English 
thoroughbred.  On  the  race-course,  here 
and  abroad,  in  the  hunting  field,  among 
the  cavalry  officers  of  Germany,  and  among 
thecountrygentleraenof  France,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe,  the  motto  is  a  familiar  one  that 
"blood  will  tell," — by  blood,  being  meant 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  English  race- 
horse. In  technical  horse-talk,  the  word 
"  thoroughbred  "  is  applied  only  to  this  race. 
To  say  "a  thoroughbre^i  Ifatnbl«{o;v>^^ri^?1C 
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"  a  thoroughbred  Morgan  "  would  be  as  in- 
appropriate as  to  say  "  a  thoroughbred 
mongrel."  These  horses  and  others  may  be 
thoroughly  bred  from  the  least  mixed  Ham- 
bletonian  or  Morgan  ancestry,  but  the  horse- 
man's "  thoroughbred  "  does  not  mean  this 
at  all.  It  means,  simply,  that  the  animal  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  entitled  to  have  his 
pedigree  entered  in  the  English  stud  book, 
which  is  a  record  of  the  unmixed  pedigrees  of 
running  horses. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  term  is  not  an 


exact  one,  for  the  English  racer  is  not  a 
pure-bred  horse ;  he  is  the  improved  prod- 
uct of  the  old  mixed  breed  of  England, 
which  had  more  or  less  Eastern  blood, 
transmitted  through  various  degenerating 
channels,  but  which  had  mainly  lost  its  orignal 
/orce  and  character.  At  the  time  when  the 
modem  improvement  was  introduced,  the 
horse  of  England  was  anything  but  blood-like 
in  bis  characteristics.  There  were,  of  course, 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  some 
showed  high  merit.  It  is  reported  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  an  Arabian 
horse  was  imported  into  Scotland.  King 
John  imported  the  heavy  draft-horse  of 
Flandets.  Later  importations  from  Lom- 
bardy  and  Spain  brought  a  better  infusion 
of  Eastern  blood.  James  the  First  bought 
an  Arab  horse,  but  he  was  probably  not  much 
used,  as  the  master  of  the  horse  disliked  liim 
because  of  his  small  size.  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, who  inaugurated  the  Newmarket 
races,  imported  some  Barbs  and  Turks,  said 
to  have  been  purchased  in  Hungary.  From 
the  time  of  James  the  First  to  that  of  Queen 


Anne,  there  was  much  improvement  by  the 
infusion  of  Eastern  blood. 

The  present  race,  known  as  the  "  thorough- 
bred," derives  its  chief  value  from  the  im- 
press   of    three    distmguished     sires :    the 
Darley  Arabian,  the  Byerly  Turk  and  the 
Godolphin   Arabian    (probably  a   Barb).* 
This  blood  has  passed  into  the  modem  racer, 
in    the   case    of  every    individual,  through 
Eclipse,    Herod    or    (far    less    important] 
Trumpator,  or  generally  through  a  combina- 
tion of  the  three.  The  three  foundation  sires 
were    crossed    upon    the 
mixed  race  then  existing, 
and     their    three     distin- 
guished descendants  con- 
sequently had  many  flaws 
in  their  pedigrees. 

The  result  of  this  breed- 
ing has  been  to  produce  a 
marvelously  good  horse, 
valuable — according  to  its 
development  —  for  everj- 
use  except  heavy,  slow, 
drau^t-work.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that 
its  characteristic  excellence 
comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
the  desert,  from  the  hearty 
nutriment  upon  which  the 
race  has  grown,  and  from 
u  the  chief  service  for  which 

ithasbeenrequired.  Prob- 
ably, too,  the  traces  of  heavy  old  Flemish 
blood  have  produced  a  modification  of  form 
and  a  decided  increaseof  size.  The  cuts  given 
herewith  of  Old  Partner,  Sedbury,  Sharke, 
and  Spankaway  (a  hunter),  show  the  type 
of  blood-horse  of  the  last  century, — a  far 
more  serviceable  animal  than  the  more 
weedy  thoroughbred  of  the  present  day. 

The  pedigreed  thoroughbred  horse  is,  in 
these  later  days,  bred  chiefly  for  the  turf, — 
for  running  races, — but  the  incidental  effect 
that  has  come  of  crossing  his  blood  upon 

■  By  persistent  effort,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wallace  has  un- 
earthed an  old  picture  of  this  horse,  which  bears  the 
arms  of  the  second  Earl  Godolphin,  and  was  proba- 
bly presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Samuel  Galloway  of 
Maryland.  A  very  good  wood-cut  taken  from  this 
picture  was  pubhshed  in  "Wallace's  Monthly" 
(May,  1877),  tOEether  with  a  very  full  account  of 
its  subject.  By  Mr.  Wallace's  kindness  I  am 
permitted  to  use  it  here.  It  ^ves  a  much  more 
favorable  view  of  the  Ciodolphin  than  the  old  cut — 
after  .Slubbs — which  has  hitherto  been  our  only  pict- 
ure of  him,  but  which  slill  fails  to  show,  as  the  paint- 
ing does,  the  wonderful  development  of  the  muscles 
of  the  loins.  The  Godolphin  died  at  Gogmagt^ 
Hall  in  l^ssallhe^geoftwenly^^^^,!^. 
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larger  and  stouter  cold-blooded  mates  and 
their  descendants,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
practical  value.  For  all  general  purposes, 
there  is  no  horse  in  Christendom  that  is 
so  useful  and  so  reliable  as   the   Engli^ 


hunter, — the  horse  that  is  used  for  following 
f(>x-hounds  across  country,  and  which  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  breeding,  confor- 
mation and    merit  that  are  sought  for  car- 
nage and    saddle   use  in   England.      An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  power 
of  these  horses  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  hunters,  nearly    thoroughbred,  capa- 
ble  of    carrying   a    man    weighing 
iwenty  horseman's  stone — 280  lbs, — 
as  fast  as  fox-hounds  can  run  across 
pass-fields  and  plowed  ground,  and 
(n-er  hedges,  rail  fences  and  brooks. 
The  saddle-horse  par  extelknee — 
we  may  almost  say,  the  only  saddle- 
horse   known   to    English-speaking 
people — is  this  high-bred,  blood-like, 
nearly  or   quite  thoroughbred   de- 
scendant of  the  English  race-horse. 
Valetudinarians,  fat  dowagers  and 
dj-speptics  may  find  wholesome  ex- 
endse  in  the  dull  amble  of  the  sort. 
of  brute  chiefly  used  for  driving  in 
this  country,  but  no  one  who  knows  , 
the  tingling  glow  and  excitement  of 
real  horsemanship,  no  one  who  has 
felt  himself  carried  along  the  smooth 
tuif  at  the  side  of  a  country  road 
and  over  fences  and  ditches,  by  the 
responsive,    whalebone  action  of  a 
high-mettled   blood  horse,  can  regard  the 
use  of  these  low-bred  brutes  as  anything  more 
than  simple  "  transportation," 

In  the  older  settled  parts  of  America,  and 
still   more   in    Europe,    the    necessity    for 


horseback  riding  has  passed  away.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  utility,  it  is  more  convenient 

and  better,  and  often  less  selfish,  to  go 
upon  wheels.  Saddle  exercise  has  become 
very  laigely  a  luxury,  but  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter,  it  is  a  luxury  which 
must  be  more  and  more  sought 
after.and  more highlyprized the 
more  it  is  indulged  in.  Its  real 
enjoyment  implies  a  constant 
exercise.  It  requires  more 
practice  than  many  Americans 
have  the  enthusiasm  to  give 
tmder  such  difficulties  as  beset 
us.  Unfortunately  too,  it  costs 
more  than  the  many  can  afford 
to  pay  for  any  mere  indulgence. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are 
among  us,  happily,  many  who 
have  the  horseman's  soul  well 
developed,  and  who  need  only 
the  suggestion  and  favoring  cir- 
"*■  cumsiances  to  convert  them  into 

enthusiastic  devotees,  at  least  in  theory,  of  the 
high  art  of  equitation.  The  practice  of  the 
art  has  many  serious  drawbacks — the  most 
serious  being  the  great  difficulty  of  finding 
good  saddle-horses.  The  otherwise  admira- 
ble animals  of  Kentucky  have  been  trained 
to  a  gliding, shuffling  gait  known  as  "  single- 
foot  "  or  "  fox-trot,"  which  is  well  suited  to 


the  unyieliling  character  of  the  macadam 
roads  of  that  state,  but  which  is  not  ac- 
cepted among  riders  as  a  satisfactory  pace. 
The  best  chance  for  finding  the  right  sort 
of  animal  is  doubtless  among  the  ^  ' 
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horses  of  racing  stables, — those  which 
have  tiot  proved  quite  fast  enough  for  their 
work.  But  even  here  we  often  find  too 
much  weediness,  laziness  or  vice,  for  our 
purpose. 

Racing,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  a  good 
school  for  the  education  of  saddle-horses. 
Under  the  best  circumstances  there  is  much 
to  be  unlearned,  and  usually  the  effect  of 
much  harsh  and    brutalizing    treatment   to 
be  overcome.    ITien,  too,  our  race-horses 
have   been  for  so  long    a 
time  bred  chiefly  for  short 
bursts  of  speed   that   the 
chance  of  finding  a  really 
stout  and  enduring  animal 
is  much  less  than  in  the 
old    days  when  four-mile- 
heat  races  were  in  vogue — 
when      Nicholas    I.,    Sue 
Washington  and  Tar  River 
ran  three  such  heats  within 
about  two  hours  with  the 
time  as  low  as  7.43. 

'lliose  fortunate  men 
whose  normal  weight  is 
not  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  may  still  find 
the  material  from  which  to 
make  satisfactorj'  mounts 
in  the  modem  racing  sta-  . 
btes,  but  those  of  us  who 
run  muchabove  this  weight 
will  find  horses  scarce  and 
prices  high.  It  is  only  a 
chance  horse  among  the 
best  American  trotters  that 
would  be  fit  for  the  saddle, 
and  as'  a  rule  we  shall  find,    '■  spankawav,"  with 


even  here,  that  the  great- 
est combination  of  desira- 
ble qualities  accompanies 
tlie  largest  proportion  of 
"  thorough  "  blood.     Per- 
haps a  very  high  bred  and 
stout      Kentucky     horse, 
taken  in  hand   before  he 
has  been  taught  the  local 
jiggling  gait,  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory.     There 
is  some  good  blood  in  this 
country  if  one   will  take 
the  pains  to  find  it,  and  I 
have    seen     and     ridden 
horses,  chiefly  bought  at 
the    South,    which    were 
good    enough    for    any 
riding. 
Duringthewar,I  bought, 
in  Missouri,  a  four-year-old  chestnut,  Guy, 
said  to  be  thoroughbred,  fifteen  hands  and  an 
inch  high,  who,after  two  years'  use  in  thefield. 
although  lookingtobemuch  under  my  weight, 
carried  me  as  stoutly  and  as  well  as  the  larg- 
est hor^e  1  ever  owned.     In  conformation, 
especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
rump,  and  in  thecarryingof  the  tail,  he  had 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Arab  than 
of  the  race-horse.  His  feats,  too,  were  more 
hke  those  recounted  by  General  Daumas  in 
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writing  of  the  horses  of  the  Sahara,  than  like 
ihe  oidinary  achievements  of  the  thorough- 
bred. He  was  hthe  and  springy  to  the  last 
degree,  and  to  the  last  minute  of  a  fatiguing 
day.  I  once  rode  him  over  heavy  roads  twen- 
ty-eight miles  and  back  on  a  short  winter's 
(lay,  and  he  carried  me  gayly  over  a  stiff 
leap  after  returning  to  camp.  I  then  rode 
about  thirteen  stone, — over  180  lbs., — yet 
he  always  handled  me  like  a  feat  her- weight. 
He  once  carried  me  at  a  spanking  trot 
over    heavy    clay   roads    from    Clinton   to 


our  purpose  to  trace  the  pedigrees  of  the 
leading  horses  of  the  English  turf.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  indicate  the  degree  to 
which  tiie  true  blood  of  the  desert  has  been 
stained  and  adulterated  by  pre-existing 
cold  blood  of  the  country.  Without  study- 
ing too  closely  what  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  this  adulteration,  and  how  much 
the  present  thoroughbred  horse  owes  to  at- 
tentive care  and  generous  feeding,  and  to 
breeding  for  a  specific  purpose,  we  must 
&^nkly  accept  the  fact  that  the  thorough- 


Columbus,  Kentucky,  and  back  again, — 
tirenly-two  miles, — in  less  than  two  hours. 
.Marching,  with  a  restive  prancing  gait,  on 
an  elevated  foot-path  made  hy.  infantry  at 
the  side  of  a  road  that  had  been  worn  to  a 
ditch  by  a  long  baggage  train,  he  was 
startled  by  a  burned  stump  that  suddenly 
appeared  from  behind  some  bushes, — and  at 
the  next  instant  he  was  prancing  along  the 
foot-path  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
The  lateral  distance  between  the  two  paths 
was  fiiUy  nine  feet  and  his  leap  was  abso- 
lutely sidewise,  yet  it  was  taken  with  such 
perfect  ease  and  grace  that  my  seat  was 
not  at  all  disturbed  by  it.  I  was  tempted 
by  a  high  price  and  sold  him  to  an  omcer 
who  took  him  to  his  death  at  Atlanta. 
It  would  be  perplexing  and  foreign   to 


B^EiI    Sucking  out  j'ouf  toet  like  ■  lunbDtry  had^uunt" 

bred  is  a  ver)'  different  animal  from  the  Arab ; 
that  he  has  well-marked  and  regularly  trans- 
mitted qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and 
that  he  has  achieved  a  power  of  running 
quick  short  races  which  has  never  been 
equaled. 

It  is  not  easy  to  desi.ribe  the  perfect  high- 
bred saddle-horse  so  that  he  will  be  retog- 
nized  at  sight  by  the  uninitiated,  and  the 
initiated  need  no  such  description.  His 
characteristics  may  be  thus  sketched:  He 
should  have,  first  of  all,  large,  sound, 
open-heeled  feet,  with  the  frog  well  defined, 
the  pasterns  neither  so  long  as  to  be  weak, 
nor  so  steep  as  to  give  an  unyielding  action, 
— rather  of  medium  length  and  sloping 
backward  a  hltle  more  than  the  ft'ont  line 
of  the  hoof;  ihe  legs,  between  the  pastern 
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yaaiXs  and  tlic  knees  and  hocks,  cannot  be 
too  short,  and  the  back  tendons  should  be 
so  large  and  full  a£  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  width  and  flatness.  The  knees 
cannot  be  too  large  and  full,  not  can  the 
hocks  be  too  large  and  bony.  The  fore- 
arm, from  the  knee  to  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  hind  leg  from  the  hock  to 
the  stifle  joint,  should  be  very  long,  and 
muscular,  and  quite  free  frnm  fat  or  tlabbi- 
ness.  The  shoulder  must  be  very  sloping, — 
the  more  so  the  better, — and  overlaid  with 
tense  and  prominent  muscles.  The  hips 
and  thighs  should  be  well  loaded  with 
muscle,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  fleshy  con- 
dition at  any  point  let  it  be  here.  Owing 
to  the  slope  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  height 
of  the  ^t'itheTS,  and  to  the  prominence  of  the 
muscles  over  the  hips,  the  back  should  have 
the  appearance  of  extreme  shortness,  with  a 
slight — but  only  slight — downward  curve: 
"hardly  room  to  carry  a  saddle"  is  the 
form  in  which  the  horseman  expresses  his 
highest  praise.  This  is  the  preferable  form 
of  back,  but  very  many  thoroughbreds  are 
deficient  in  this  respect.  Largely  as  a 
matter  of  beauty  the  spine  should  run  back 
nearly  level  from  the  hips,  and  the  tail 
should  be  carried  high  {the  Kentucky 
blood  horse  is  often  very  defective  here) ; 
the  neck  should  be  long  and  lean,  well 
arched,  but  not  beefy  at  the  crest,  and 
furnished  with  a  large,  loose-hanging  wind- 
pipe below,  well  defined  even  when  the 
horse  is  at  rest  The  ears  must  be  quick, 
small  at  their  setting-on  and  thin, — there  is 
no  objection  to  their  having  a  good  length ; 
the  head  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily, 
small,  but  it  should  be  well  shaped,  and  it 
muil  be  as  bony  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
flesh ;  it  should  be  so  wide  and  clean  between 
the  jaws  as  to  give  ample  space  for  the 
windpipe ;  the  nostrils  must  I:*  capable  of 
great  distension,  to  allow  free  breathing 
during  exertion;  the  skin  should  be  soft, 
the  coat  fine  and  silky,  and  the  hair  of  the 
mane  and  tail,  although  it  may  be  some- 
what wavy,  should  be  free  from  anything 
like  curliness,  and  rather  scanty  than  super- 
abundant. After  severe  exertion,  full  veins 
should  show  over  the  whole  body.  The  dis- 
tension of  these  veins,  which  are  generally 
invisible  in  the  cold-blooded  horse,  gives  the 
thoroughbred  one  of  his  greatest  advan- 
tages by  affording  relief  to  the  pulsation 
during  the  strong  action  of  the  heart.  The 
horse  above  described  is  quite  sure  to  have 
the  deep  chest  and  heart-place  which  are  so 
important  to  strenuous  exertion ;  but  many 


of  the  best  thoroughbreds  are  deflcimt  in 
that  round,  barrel-hooped  form  of  the  ribs 
which  is  necessary  to  the  roomiest  accom- 
modation of  the  lungs  and  the  abdominal 
viscera.  A  sound  horse  having  these  qual- 
ities and  whose  sides,  back  of  the  girth, 
project  beyond  the  line  of  the  shoulders 
and  hips,  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  most 
arduous  work. 

1  accept  as  authentic  the  accotmts  of 
marvelous  work  done  by  the  horses  of  the 
desert,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  English 
thoroughbred  has  ever  produced  stouter, 
more  intelligent,  more  inspiriting,  or  more 
enduring  animals  than  some  bred  in  our 
southern  states,  which  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  own.  Still,  with  an  admiration 
of  the  race  that  is  simply  unbounded,  and 
with  every  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
breeding  from  it,  by  judicious  crossing  with 
some  of  the  heavier  races,  better  steeds  than 
have  yet  been  seen  here  or  in  England,  I 
recognize  the  justice  of  Captain  Upton's 
conclusion  that  the  best  result  of  all  is  to  be 
achieved  by  a  recurrence  to  the  pure  blood 
of  the  Nedjed  Arabian,  giving  it  the  greater 
size  that  will  necessarily  result  from  our 
methods  of  feeding. 

The  most  authentic  informarion  that  has 
come  to  us  of  the  capacity  of  the  Arab 
horse  is  to  be  found  in  General  Daumas's 
"  Horses  of  the  Sahara."  Probably  the 
race  that  came  under  his  observation  was 
inferior  to  the  pure  Nedjed,  but  it  is,  in 
certain  qualities,  so  superior  to  anything  else 
we  know  as  to  indicate  the  unmistakable 
advantage  that  might  be  hoped  forfrx)m  the 
line  of  breeding  indicated.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  desert  to  inure  the  horse  to  regular 
work  from  a  very  early  age.  Even  yearlings 
are  ridden  several  miles  by  young  boys, 
and  after  the  eighteenth  month  are  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  real  fatigue.  It  is 
believed  that  should  not  the  habit  of  work 
be  formed  before  the  horse  is  four  years  old 
he  will  be  almost  worthless.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  Abd-el-Kader, 
who  had  seen  upward  of  ten  thousand  colts 
reared.  He  affirms  that  he  has  made  long 
and  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  horaem'^n,  not  a  single 
horse  that  had  been  early  inured  Co  fatigue 
having  fallen  out  of  the  ranks. 

Captain  Upton  ends  his  telling  descrip- 
tion of  the  points  of  the  Arab  horse  thus : 


beyond  his  shoulders  and  width  of  breuL     Lo^  i 
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hiiD  from  behind ;  his  b»clt  ribs  eilcnd  far  beyond 
bis luanches  on  either  side  1  ■  ■  *  irbebecorefully 
nunined  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  limbs  are 
longer  and  belter  placed  than  in  any  other  horse; 
the  scapulse,  haunches,  thighs  and  arms  are  all 
knger,  h&ving  power  of  great  flexion  and  great 
eitension.  The  stride  of  Oie  Arabian,  although 
Dnder  fifteen  hands  high,  is  at  all  events  greater  in 
proportion  to  his  siie  Ihan  that  of  any  other  horse." 

MrGifford  Pal  grave,  describing  the  horses 
in  the  Imaum's  stables  at  Riad,  says  that  their 


OuCa>CH>«t><.-"Noi>'.Miunienl  ftlwEnen!  You  kix 
Hid  t     Vou  wu  U  Olu  the  ERUcU  on  of  Joey  I  " 

Ubi  Ellih.— "So  I  will.  Robm!  lod  ibai'i  why  1  am  ol 
paHT  bald  road,  po«  ihiag  I " 

legs  seem  as  if  made  of  hammered  iron ; 
their  hoofe  are  neat  and  rotind  and  well 
suited  to  hard  ground ;  their  tails  are  thrown 
out  irith  a  high  arch ;  their  manes  long  and 
fine.  Their  great  points  are :  very  sloping 
shoulders,  powerfiil  haunches,  and  cleanness 
of  limb.  He  found  them  to  be  the  beau 
ideal oi  the  horse,  justifying  "all  reputation, 
all  value,  all  poetry." 

An  almost  invariable  characteristic  of  Arab 
hordes,  and  one  of  their  leading  merits,  is  to 
be  found  in  their  remarkable  temper.  Vice 
and  nervousness  are  almost  unknown.  In 
racing,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  starting  them 
in  good  order,  and,  although  full  of  ambi- 
tion and  excitement,  they  neither  sulk  nor 
bolt,norbecomediscouraged.  Abd-el-Kader 
says,  that  in  the  pure-bred  Arabian,  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  are  inseparable. 


As  a  racer,  for  such  courses  as  are  usual 
on  the  English  turf,  the  Arab  receives  a  very 
great  advantage  in  weight,  in  spite  of  which 
he  almost  never  wins  an  important  event 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  his  ability 
to  run  two  miles  at  the  rate  of  1.54  per  mile. 
His  achievements  on  the  desert  show  that 
were  the  test  adopted  any  other  than  brief 
quickness,  he  would  beat  the  best  English 
horse  that  was  ever  foaled. 

In  racing,  the  Arab  gets  off 
safely,  runs  honestly  and  truly 
to  the  end,  and  stands  training 
for  years.  Close  contests,  neck- 
length  winnings,  and  dead  heat 
after  dead  heat  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

The  following  records  are 
compiled  by  Captain  Upton 
from  the  "  Oriental  Sporting 
Magazine,"  and  show  the 
achievements  of  Arab  racere  at 
Calcutta,  Soonepoore,Allyghur, 
and  Bombay :  At  Soonepoore, 
in  1844,  the  gray  Arab,  Sir 
Hugh,  ran  a  half  mile  in  ^  i  sec- 
onds; at  Calcutta,  in  1847,  '^^ 
bay  Arab,  Minuet,  ran  a  mile 
in  I  minute  50  seconds,  carry- 
ing 115  pounds;  at  Calcutta, 
in  1847,  Child  of  the  Island,  5 
years  old,  ran  i^  miles  in  3 
minutes  48  seconds,  carrying 
106  pounds;  at  Calcutta,  in 
1848,  Honeysuckle  ran  2  miles 
in  3.48,  carrying  113  poimds; 
at  Calcutta,  in  1 846,  Sehm,  aged, 
ran  3  miles  in  s  minutes  54  sec- 
onds, carrying  131  pounds;  at 
Calcutta,  ill  1862,  Hermit,  after 
having  run  2  tniies  the  day  before,  and 
having  been  beaten  by  the  English  mare 
Voltige  in  3.46,  ran  a  miles  in  3.51, — the 
mare  being  unable  to  appear  on  the  track. 
Captain  Upton  says: 


"  The  performances  of  the  Arab,  Gray  Leg,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  continuous  running  of  Arabi- 
ans. He  was  14  hands  1^  inches  in  height;  he 
was  never  oul  oF  training  for  seven  years,  from  1861 
to  1S6S.  He  ran  eighty  times  and  won  iiriy-one 
races  at  all  distances,  and  under  all  weights.  At 
Bombay,  in  1864,  he  won  the  Forbes  slakes,  i  miles, 
beatine  the  En),'lish  mare,  Laliah  Rookh,  and  the 
Australian,  Van  Uieman ;  he  also  won  a  handicap 
i>j  miles,  beating  the  English  mare,  Mary  Glen,  116 
pounds  each." 

Many  other  instances  are  given  of  equally 
remarkable  performances  by  Arab  horses 
under  fifteen  hands  high.  CjOOqIc 
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The  experience  of  the  French  army  in 
Africa  shows  the  superiority  of  the  Arabian 
for  cavalry  purposes.  It  was  there  found 
necessary  to  discard  European  horses,  and 
to  remount  with  such  Arabs  as  could  be 
procured,  and  these,  be  it  remembered,  had 
to  carry  a  weight  of  350  pounds  (35  stone). 
General  Daumas  exclaims : 

"  Now,  a  horse  thai,  in  a  country  often  rough  and 
diSicult,  marches  and  gallops,  ascends  and  descends, 
endures  unparalleled  privations,  and  goes  through  a 
campaign  with  spirit,  with  such  a  weight  on  his 
back,  is  he,  or  is  be  not  a  war-horse  ?  " 

Abd-el-Kader  has  said  that  the  Arab 
horse  can  travel  fifty  miles  a  day,  day  after 
day,  for  months  together,  and  if  required, 
can  accomplish  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  one  day,  but  should  be  carefully 
ridden  the  next,  and  only  go  a  much  shorter 
distance. 

The  following  statements  are  collated 
from  Daumas's  "  Horses  of  the  Sahara," — an 
accepted  authority  and  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely reliable.  The  love  of  the  lioree,  he  says, 
has  passed  into  the  blood  of  the  Arab.  The 
cherished  animal  is  the  companion  in  arms 
and  the  friend  of  the  chief 
Said  an  Arab  to  him  :  ^ 

"You  cannot  understand, 
you  Christians,  that  horses  are 
our  wealth,  our  joy,  our  life. 
and  ourreli^on.  Has  not  (he 
Prophet  said, '  The  goods  of 
ibis  world,  until  Ibe  day  of 
the  last  judgment,  shall  bang 
at  the  forelocks  of  your 
hordes  '  ?  You  will  find  this  in 
the  Koran,  which  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  our  Lord  MahomeL  ' 
When  God  wished  to  create 
the  mare  he  said  10  the  wind, 
'  I  will  cause  to  be  born  fiom 
thee  a  being  which  shall  carry 
my  adorers,  which  shall  be 
cherished  by  all  my  slaves,  and 
which  shall  be  the  despair  of 
those  who  do  not  follow  my 


Abd-el-Kader,  wlien  at 
the  height  of  his  power, 
pitilessly  punished  with 
death  every  believer  con- 
victed of  having  sold  a 
horse  to  a  Christian. 

Itis  not  rare  that  horses 
in  the  desert  travel  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
eighty  miles  in  twenty-four 
Arab's  idea  of  the  perfec 


his  arms,  his  change  of  clothing,  food  for 
them  both,  and  a  standard,  even  when  run- 
ning against  the  wind;  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  drag  a  corpse  after  him  and  run 
the  whole  day  through  without  food  or 
water.  To  the  Arabs  a  stain  in  the  pedigree 
is  an  irremediable  fault.  They  say  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  pure  horse  of  a  race 
of  mixed  blood  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  hold 
that  they  can  always  restore  the  pnmilive 
nobility  of  the  pure  race  which  has  been 
impoverished  either  by  privation,  by  excess- 
ive and  inappropriate  work,  by  want  of 
care,  or,  in  a  word,  wherever  the  degener- 
ation does  not  spring  from  a  mixture  of 
blood. 

Their  recognized  test  of  perfect  form  is 
this  ■  when  a  horse  drinks  from  water  at 
the  level  of  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stands,  if  he  stands  square  on  his  four  legs, 
without  bending  one  of  his  knees  to  reach 
the  water,  he  is  perfectly  formed,  all  parts  of 
his  body  are  in  harmony  and  he  is  of  pure 
blood.  Tlie  Arabs  are  generous  feeders, 
though,  as  a  rule,  they  feed  only  once  a  day, 
and  give  water  only  at  night.  The  Prophet 
said:  "  Every  grain  of  barley  given  to  your 


mdred  and 

i.     It  is  the 

of  a    horse 

that  he  ought  to  carry  a  grown  man,  with 


len  ndtn  allDwed  five  poundi. 

undi '.    Why,  I'd  ride  better  nor  he  for  ir 

horses  shall  earn  you  an  indulgence  in  the 
other  world."  One  of  his  followers  added: 
"  If  I  had  not  seen  the  horse  bom  of  the 
mare  I  should  say  that  he  was  bom  of  bar* 
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lejr,"  and  again :  "  Beyond  the  spur  there  is 
only  barley." 

General  Daumas  recounts  many  marvel- 
oos  feats  of  the  Arab  horse  which  he  believes 
10  be  perfectly  authenticated.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  most  astounding,  but  there  are 
many  others  almost  equally  remarkable : 
It  having  become  necessary  for  the  tribe 
of  Aib&a  to  g^ve  to  a  Turkish  pasha  its 
best  hoise,  the  choice  fell  on  a  dark  gray 
mare.  Mordjana,  known  in  all  the  Sahara. 
Her  owner  begged  his  son  to  ride  her  far 
away  into  the  desert.  He  left  the  tent 
after  night-fall  When  the  night  was  two- 
thirds  gone,  he  wound  the  rein  over  his 
arm  and  lay  down  on  a  dwarf  palm-tree  to 
sleep  for  an  hour.  When  he  awoke,  he 
iwnd  that  Mordjana  had  eaten  all  the 
leaves  of  the  palm.  Mounting  again  he 
rode  until  day-break.  Mo^jana  had 
sweated  and  dried  three  times,  and  he  rode 
on  until  night-tall,  when  he  halted  at  Legh- 
rouat,  where  he  gave  his  mare  a  little  straw 
to  arouse  her  until  she  was  tit  to  be  fed. 
Closing  his  account  this  hard  rider  said : 
'These  are  not  the  runs  for  your  horses, 
you  Christians,  who  go  from  Algiers  to 
Biidtlah,  13  leagues,  as  far  as  from  my  nose 
to  my  ear,  and  think  to  have  made  a  long 
liip."  General  Daumas  says  this  man  had 
made  eighty  leagues — 240  miles — in  twenty- 
four  hours.  His  mare  had  eaten  only  the 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm  upon  which  he 
had  slept.  She  had  drunk  but  once,  mid- 
»iyof  her  road,  and  he  swore  that  if  his 
life  had  been  in  peril  he  could  have  slept 
the  next  night  at  Gardaya,  forty-five  leagues 
further  on. 

Enough  has  beeti  said  to  show  the  sort  of 
stuff  one  should  seek  in  a  thoroughly  goo<i 
saddle-horse,  and  to  indicate  the  standard 
10  which  to  breed  and  the  source  of  b'ood 
to  which  to  appeal.  I'he  beau  ideal  sug- 
gested would  be  the  perfect  Arabian  form 
ind  the  purest  Arabian  blood,  developed  by 
our  more  copious  feeding  to  the  size  of  the 
English  thoroughbred. 

Those  modest  souls  who  are  willing  to 
limit  their  desires  to  what  it  is  possible  to 
achieve,  will  need  no  sympathy  if  they 
succeed  in  combining  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  the  thoroughbred  with  the  athletic 
snd  graceful  form  that  characterizes  the 
.\rah.  This  combination  may  now  and 
then  be  found,  in  good  degree,  in  some- 
thing a  shade  off  of  the  thoroughbred 
^itdard  and  obtainable  at  something  less 
than   the    thoroughbred    price.      Such    a 


horse  was  my  own  Guy,  and  doubtless  the 
fond  memory  of  many  another  horseman 
will  have  gently  dropped  the  record  of 
faults,  and  invested  some  favorite  of  his  own 
with  all  the  charm  and  virtue  of  hLs  best 
imagination. 

The  suitable  horse  having  been  obtained, 
the  battle  is  half  won,  but  hardly  more 
than  half  won.  The  man  must  be  made  a 
horseman  and  the  horse  must  be  made  a 
saddle-horse.  The  processes  by  which 
these  ends  are  to  be  reached  are  laid  down 
in  manuals  of  horsemanship  whose  teaching 
cannot  be  condensed  into  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  these  pages,  nor  can  any  recital  of 
rules  and  instructions  be  more  than  an  aid 
to  the  work. 

The  first  great  point — almost  greater 
thai)  perfection  in  the  horse  himself— is 
that  the  man  should  have  been  bom  with 
the  stout  heart  of  a  hoirieman  within  him, 
and  with  that  talent  for  sympathy  without 
which  there  can  be  none  of  the  unity  of 
feeling  needed  for  unity  of  action.  That 
the  rider  and  his  horse  should  be  like  one 
creature  has  much  more  than  a  poetic 
meaning  ;  for  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
of  impulse  and  action  between  them  must 
be  so  smooth  and  undisturbed  that  in 
every  movement  the  weight  of  the  two  may 
be  handled  by  the  one,  at  the  direction  of 
the  other,  with  an  ease  and  precision  un- 
disturbed by  cross -pur  poses  between  them. 
This  ability  of  the  rider  to  conform  in- 
stinctively to  the  movements  of  his  horse 
and  to  indicate  his  guidance  and  his  checks 
without  exciting  or  disturbing  him,  enables 
a  |>crfect  rider  to  accomplish  feats  with  an 
inferior  horse,  which  would  be  impossible 
to  the  best  beast  ever  ridden  under  the 
uncertain  hand  and  ill-controlled  balance 
of  a  bad  horseman. 

The  ability  to  ride  well  is  often  inherited 
to  such  a  degree  that  one  may  begin  his 
horsemanship  in  mature  life  and  achieve  a 
good  measure  of  success  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no 
after- training  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
habit  of  riding  during  the  supple  years  of 
youth,  when  even  the  son  of  a  long  line  of 
cockney  ancestors  may  acquire  that  limber- 
ness  of  loin  which  is  the  basis  of  a  good 
seat,  and  from  which  an  easy  grip  of  thigh 
and  a  perfection  of  hand — "  soft  as  the 
touch  of  love  and  unyielding  as  a  grasp  of 
steel  " — can  aione  be  bom. 

Whether  these  essential  qualities  of  horse- 
manship were  bom  in  the  blood  or  have  been 
drilled  in  to  the  yielding  frame  of  boyhood, 
there  are  certain  suggestions  which  will  help|^< 
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the  learner,  and  which  may  even  be  of  good 
service  to  the  experienced  rider.  It  is  a 
recognized  principle  that  "  a  hoiseman 
grows  from  his  seat,"  By  teat  is  meant  the 
manner  in  which  the  weight  of  his  person 
receives  the  impulse  of  the  horse's  move- 
ment At  every  step  the  impulse  changes, 
and  at  every  diange,  unless  the  seat  is  a 
good  one,  die  weight  is  jostled  and  the 
smooth  action  of  the  horse  is  disturbed.  If 
it  is  good,  it  is  so  adjusted  as  to  receive  the 
changing  action  with  a  yielding  resistance 
to  the  shock,  and  to  give  no  undue  check 
to  the  motive  power.  While  there  must  be 
a  certain  ease  of  displacement  there  must 


of  force  to  the  long  end  of  the 
lever,  which  is  the  father  of  the  fall,  while 
rigidity  of  the  lower  legs  carries  an  uncon- 
trolled impulse  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  and  disturbs  the  horse.  The  absolute 
point  of  contact — the  point  which  never 
yields  its  grip — is  at  the  knees  only.  In  the 
leap,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  gallop, 
these  are  the  constant  points  of  communi- 
cation, and  however  much  the  seat  may  be 
raised  in  a  strong  leap  these  regulate  its 
safe  and  correct  return. 

Pliancy  of  the  hips  and  freedom  of  the 
calves  are  the  first  objects  to  be  sought,  and 
it  is  these  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  for 


also  be  an  ability  to  hold  firm  to  the  saddle, 
and,  after  leaving  it,  to  return  smoothly  to 
it.  The  real  points  of  attachment  should  be 
only  from  the  knee  upward, — by  the  inner 
fiat  of  the  thigh.  Ease  of  motion  depends 
on  the  freedom  of  the  lower  leg  and  the 
ready  flexibility  of  the  loins.  From  the 
knee  to  the  hip  we  need  firmness  and  so- 
lidity; from  the  knee  downward  and  from 
the  hip  upward,  the  freest  pliancy.  No 
movement  of  the  horse  should  be  so  sudden, 
and  no  lift  in  leaping  should  be  so  great, 
that  the  thighs  may  not  securely  retain  their 
position,  and  the  body  and  calves  their  flex- 
ibility.    Rigidity  of  the  body  implies  the 


the  mature  beginner  to  acquire.  Much 
help  may  be  gained  from  a  sort  of  calisthenic 
exercise  of  the  body,  swaying  from  front 
to  rear  and  from  side  to  side,  and  moving 
the  arms  in  all  directions,  retaining  mean- 
while a  firm  seat  without  the  action  of  the 
calves  or  the  heels.  There  should  be  cul- 
tivated too  the  ability  to  reach  the  toe  far 
forward  on  the  horse's  shoulder,  and  to 
raise  the  heel  high  against  his  side  without 
materially  changing  the  position  of  the  knee. 
In  short,  the  man  should  leam  the  new  art 
of  moving  his  head,  arms,  body  and  lower 
legs  from  his  new  point  of  attachment  at 
the  thighs  and  seat,  with  the  sameiiiistinct- 
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ive  case  and  certainty  with  which  he  has 
learned  to  move  his  whole  person  when 
resting  on  his  feet  In  proportion  as  this 
suppleness  has  become  complete  and  in- 
stinctive, in  that  proportioQ  does  the  man 
remove  himself  &^m  the  condition  of  a  suit 
of  clothes  stufied  with  sand,  which  would 
topple  over  with  the  least  movement  of  the 
horse. 

Another  important  point  for  considera- 
tion is  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rider 
be  adjusted  to  the  center  of  the  moving 
forces  of  the  horse.  These  rest  midway  be- 
tween the  hips  and  the  withers,  at  the  point 
where  the  spine  has  its  greatest  depression, 
and  where  the  attachments  of  the  great 
muscles  of  propulsion  center.  At  this  point 
the  added  weight  is  toDught  equally  over 
the  four  feet,  and  each  one  of  the  horse's 
legs  bears  a  ^ir  share  of  the  added  duty. 
Mere  too  the  disturbing  movement  of  the 
horse's  step  is  least  felt,  and  here  the  weight 
^ves  the  least  and  most  evenly  diifii^ 
resistance.  The  rider  who  has  learned  to 
iil  where  he  belongs,  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion with  accuracy,  and  to  transmit  the  shock 
of  the  horse's  movement  from  the  hips  to  the 
body  by  a  supple  yielding,  has  struck  once 
for  all  the  key-note  of  good  hoisemanship. 
Without  this  he  can  never  ride  well ;  with 
this  he  cannot  fail  with  practice  to  become 
a  good  rider. 

S^  there  are  rare  men  who  are  bom  with 
the  equestrian  grace  of  movement,  so  there 
IK  rare  horses  whose  organization  is  so 
perfect  that  they  fall  at  once  into  the  re- 
quranents  of  their  duty;  but,  with  the 
majority  of  hor^s,  there  are  faults  of  con- 
fonnation  or  of  temper,  and  still  more  often 
faults  of  early  education,  which  make  them 
at  first  hard,  unyielding,  awkward,  and  un- 
certain. 

While  the  rider  commands  his  horse  most 
largely  with  the  leg,  the  restraint  communi- 
cated through  the  bit  is  of  course  very  im- 
portant, but  it  should  be  exercised  entirely 
for  its  legitimate  ends.  The  reins  should 
by  no  means  be  used  as  a  handle  to  hold  on 
by, — the  seat  should  not  be  held  in  the 
hands.  A  rider  with  a  perfect  hand  may  get 
on,  even  with  a  restive  horse,  with  almost  any 
form  of  bit-  The  brilliant  but  brutal  riders 
of  planish  America  accomplish  some  of  the 
hest  results  within  a  few  (kys  by  means  of 
their  cruel  curb.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
better  school  secures,  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  cruelty,  the  same  instant  and  entire 
control  of  the  horse's  movements  for  which 
the  Mexican  riders  aie  bmed.    In  all  fine 


riding,  in  nearly  everything  indeed  but  cross 
country  woric, — and,  with  a  perfect  hand, 
even  here  as  well, — the  best  result  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  an  easy  but  powerful  curb  bit. 
Not  to  enter  here  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
construction  and  handling  of  the  bit  itself,  it 
is  important  to  refer  to  one  condition  that 
should  always  regulate  its  use, — that  is :  the 
portion  of  the  bar  of  the  bit  which  rests 
upon  the  lower  jaw  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  rest  exactly  opposite  the  depression 
of  the  chin, — where  the  round  of  the  lower 
lip  joins  the  under  line  of  the  jaw-bone, — 
and  the  chain  should  be  of  such  length  that 
when  the  shank  of  the  bit  hangs  perpendic- 
ular, the  horse's  head  being  in  its  natural 
position,  -it  shall  just  rest  and  fit  snugly 
mto  this  depression.  A  disregard  of  mis 
important  condition  is  more  the  cause  of 
aimoyance  and  discomfort  of  both  horse 
and  rider  than  is  any  other  one  thing.  With 
the  bit  and  chain  so  placed,  the  most  com- 
plete control  of  the  horse's  head  is  secured, 
while  he  is  left  free  from  the  irritation  that 
comes  of  almost  every  other  method  of 
adjustment. 

This  digression,  with  reference  to  the 
trainingoftherider  and  of  the  horse,  seemed 
necessary,  because  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  ridden  and  trained  has  so  much  to  do 
with  the  animal's  ability  to  put  forth  his 
best  effort  and  to  develop  his  best  quality. 
The  perfect  saddle-horse  is  perfect  in  all  his 
gaits,  and  carries  his  rider  in  all  of  them  as 
easily  and  as  gracefully  as  he  carries  him- 
self. However  good  he  may  naturally  be, 
when  carrying  a  rider,  and  yielding  to  the 
restraint  and  impulse  of  hand  and  heel,  he 
is  subject  to  unnatural  conditions,  and  he 
needs  the  development  of  artificial  training. 
He  is  too  apt,  if  left  to  himself,  to  accept 
the  duty  of  being  ridden  with  more  or  less 
stolid  resolution,  varied  by  occasional  efforts 
to  assert  his  independence.  He  must  be 
taught  that  independence  is  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  be  permitted,  but  that  he  is 
at  alt  times  and  under  all  circumstances  to 
obey  the  slightest  behest  of  his  rider ;  so,  too, 
he  is  to  be  made  to  feel  that  stolid  indifier- 
ence  is  always  inadmissible,  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  ever  alert,  cheerful  and  responsive. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  elements  of  his 
education  is  that  which  teaches  him  the  art 
of  good  walking,  and,  as  it  is  a  prevalent 
fault  of  the  thoroughbred  and  high-bred 
horse  to  walk  with  a  shuffling,  shambling 
and  uncertain  gait,  the  rider's  earliest  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  point.  An  even, 
steady,  well-regulated  and  ^ivev^t^f|iiii(^|^> 
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Ehe  bit  lightly  playing  in  the  mouth,  may 
require  much  patient  handling  berore  it 
becomes  established  as  a  habit,  but  the 
R-sult  will  be  worth  the  labor.  Only  when 
this  has  been  attained  is  the  horse  fit  for  a 
long  journey,  or  even  for  the  safe  perform- 
ance of  a  short  walk  before  reaching  the 
stable,  and  during  periods  of  rest  on  the 
road.  It  is  a  principle  with  the  Arabs  that 
before  a  horse  is  fit  for  serious  hard  work  he 
must  have  been  sweated  and  dried  three 
times.  That  is,  he  is  to  travt;l  at  a  free  gait 
until  thoroughly  warm  and  then  to  walk 
until  he  is  cooled,  three  times  in  succession; 
then  his  bowels  and  his  lungs  and  his  cir- 
culation will  be  ready  for  whatever  arduous 
duty  his  blood  and  his  condition  will  have 
made  him  capable  of.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  these  cooling  off  intervals  of 
walking  should  be  marked  by  no  negligent  or 
indifferent  action.  The  step  should  be  a  clean 
one — two — three — four,  taken  with  precision, 
— by  nomeans  the  careless,  shambling,  sway- 
ing movement  so  common  in  the  slow  and  in- 
different walk  of  the  high-bred  horse.  When 
fairly  taught  to  walk  vigorously  and  well  be 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  his  head  down,  but 
wherever  there  is  the  least  indication  of  un- 
steadiness, he  should  be  "  shut  up  "  l>etween 
hand  and  heel  and  made  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  his  work. 

The  trot  is  not  a  natural  working  gait 
among  horses  used  only  for  the  saddle.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  ride  only  at 
the  walk  or  the  gallop,  but  with  us,  what 
with  the  habit  of  driving,  and  what  with 


our  unyielding  roadways 
which  are  often  quite  un- 
suited  to  receive  the 
harder  blow  of  the  gal- 
lop, the  trot  has  become 
an  important  gait.  Trot- 
ting under  the  saddle  has 
this  distinct  difference 
fi^m  trotting  in  hames.s, 
that  the  action  of  the  bit 
should  have  little  or  no 
influence  over  iL 

As  a  gait  for  the  toad 
the  trot  has  great  value 
and  even  great  elegance, 
but  it  is  a  gait  that  oin- 
^  not   be   carried  beyond 
i)  tenortwelvemiles  to  the 
'  hour.  The  well -cadenceii 
trot  is  an  alternate  for- 
ward movement  of  diag- 
onal legs.     It  should  \\t 
'^"-  performed  with  the  he^tl 

playing  lightly  behind  ihe  bit,  with  thi; 
neck  lightly  arched,  and  with  the  weigh: 
carried  equally  upon  the  fore  and  the 
hind  legs  as  these,  alternately,  reach  the 
ground,  accompanied  by  a  springiness  anil 
lightness  for  which  the  strong,  sloping  pas- 
tern of  the  blood  horse  is  indispensable. 
The  moment  that  "boring"  begins,  that  is, 


— '^  Ttlc'-t  in^  hean,  jiut  lili 
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when  the  pressure  of  the  hoise's  mouth  is  felt 
bf  the  hand,  a  [Hvponderance  of  weight  is 
thrown  upon  the  foie  legs,  and  the  step 
becomes  ungraceful  and  severe  upon  both 
man  and  horse. 

The  Anglo-mania  has  so  captured  all 
horse-riding  Christendom  that  the  custom 
of  rising  to  the  trot,  ungraceful  though  it  is, 
has  the  powerful  indonement  of  fashion. 
Like  most  practices  of  English  horseman- 
ship, this  one  is  founded  in  a  certain  degree 
of  good  sense,  especially  as  being  applica- 
ble to  the  average  rider ;  for  the  number  of 
men  who  can  sit  lightly  in  the  saddle  under 
the  $i>iingy  action  of  the  trot  without  dis- 
comfort to  themselves  and  inconvenience 
to  their  hoises  is  comparatively  small.  By 
lising  at  each  alternate  step  and  coming 
li^tly  back  to  the  saddle,  they  avoid  the 
mcomfortablc  jolting  of  their  own  viscera, 
and  the  wearisome  pounding  of  the  horse's 
back.  Perhaps  for  long  journeys  the  prac- 
tice is  always  to  be  commended,  and  it 
affords  an  unspeakable  relief  when  one  is 
obliged  to  ride  a  horse  which  has  been 
Unght  to  trot  only  in  harness.  There  are 
nre  riders,  however,  who  have  that  capac- 
ity for  responsive  spring  in  the  inner 
muscles  of  the  thighs  which  makes  the  close 
Mat  pleasanter  both  for  themselves  and  for 
their  animals. 

The  real  horseman's  gait,  that  without 
which  the  exercise  of  the  road  and  the 
fidd  would  lose  its  chief  charm,  is  the 
gallop, — not  the  canter,  the  gait  of  dowagers 
and  dyspeptics,  but  a  vigorous  springy,  in- 
^ting  gallop,  well  restrained  from  be- 
RKning  a  ran.  Here,  as  with  the  trot,  the 
cardinal  necessity  is  that  the  horse's  head 
should  play  loosely  behind  the  bit,  though 
widi  the  neck  more  extended,  and  the  face 
farther  from  the  perpendicular.  The  mo- 
ment a  pressnre  is  felt  upmn  the  hand  there 
bepns  a  tendency  to  take  the  bit  between 
the  teeth,  the  weight  is  thrown  too  much 
upon  the  fore  feet,  and  the  movement  be- 
comes unpleasant  Where  great  speed  is 
sought  it  may  become  necessary  to  take  a 
sufficient  hold  of  the  mouth  to  keep  the 
horse  steadily  to  his  pace;  but  this  is  run- 
nitg,  and  is  only  exceptionally  called  for. 

The  gallop /ar*«'^/lt«C(f  is  a  free,  springy 
fliide  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  hour, 
with  every  muscle  and  tendon  supple,  and 
with  the  head  and  neck  free  and  light.  Per- 
fection in  this  gait  is  to  be  reached  only 
giaduaSy,  and  it  is  best  reached  through 
the  cmsecutivc  steps  beginning  with  Bau- 
chei's  snppKngs,  and  earned  on  through  the 
Vol.  XV.— 7. 


wdl-regnlated  walk  and  trot  until  the  horse 
in  all  his  movements  responds  as  com- 
pletely to  the  impulse  of  the  heel  and  the 
restramt  of  the  hand  in  his  most  energetic 
movements  as  he  does  when  handled  at  a 
stand-still. 

The  minuter  details  of  Baucher's  process, 
looking  to  the  higher  achievements  of  the 
equestrian,  are  more  precise  than  the  ama- 
teur rider  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt,  but 
the  principles  underlying  the  education  of  the 
horse  for  the  best  and  most  vigorous  work 
of  the  road  and  field  are  of  the  same  gene- 
ral character  and  tendency  as  those  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  professional  rider. 
These  processes  are  far  too  slow  and  tedious 
for  the  semi-invalid  who  adopts  saddle  ex- 
ercise at  the  advice  of  his  physician.  They 
can  be  successfully  appKni  only  by  a  real 
enthusiast  who  has  a  determination  to  work 
for  the  best  result,  and  for  whom  the  result 
will  afibrd  ample  compensation  at  every 
step  of  his  way. 

Nothing  so  well  satisfies  the  desire  of  the 
real  lover  of  a  fine  horse  as  to  bring  himself 
into  intimate  personal  relations  with  htm, 
and  to  carry  out  some  weU-regulated  modi- 
fications of  Baucher's  method  under  the 
proper  circumstances  of  retiracy.  The  per- 
fect application  of  this  system  requires  the 
shelter  from  storms  and  heat,  and  the  seclu- 
sion from  distracting  sights  and  sounds  that 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  covered  and  in- 
closed riding-school.  These  circumstances 
would  appear  to  many,  in  whose  minds 
horsemanship  is  inseparably  connected  with 
fiesh  air,  and  open  fields,  and  solid  turf,  to 
be  contemptibly  dull  and  restricted.  He 
who  loves  riding  chiefiy  because  of  its  vig- 
orous open-air  work  is  by  no  means  to  be 
pitied ;  but  he  belongs  to  a  different  class 
from  the  horseman,  pure  and  simple,  who 
finds  his  delight  in  making  his  horse  one 
with  himself,  and  himself  one  with  his 
horse,  and  whose  best  imagination  is  grati- 
fied by  the  completeness  with  which  he  is 
able  to  send  his  own  controlling  will 
through  every  thought  of  the  horse's  mind, 
and  every  nerve,  and  muscle,  and  sinew  of 
his  body. 

Whether  one  has  pursued  his  practice  of 
equitation  in  the  riding-school  or  on  the  road, 
and  however  complete  may  have  become 
his  mastery  of  his  temper,  his  body  and  his 
horse,  he  has  never  yet  learned  the  delight 
of  the  saddle  until  he  has  felt  the  suffusing 
thriU  and  glow  that  come  only  with  free  leap- 
ing. Here  one  must  cast  off  all  restraint  of 
roof  and  wall,  and  even  of  an  accmtompd  I  p 
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riding-groimd,  and  take  to  the  fences,  and 
ditches,  and  hedges,  and  brooks  of  the  open 
country. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  is  no 
emotion  so  satisfactory  to  a  vigorous  and 
courageous  man  as  that  of  leaping,  but  it 
b  certainly  within  bounds  to  say  that  the 
emotion  so  produced  is  different  from  all 
others,  if  not  indeed  more  continuously  ex- 
hilarating. The  heart  certainly  never  rises 
quite  so  high  in  the  throat  as  during  one's 
first  nugni&ent  lift  at  a  high  leap. 

Learning  to  ride  across  countiy,  and 
teaching  one's  hoise  to  leap,  constitute  an 
art  by  itself.  Many  horses  take  kindly  to 
the  work  and  are  good  natural  jumpers,  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  those  which  are  able  to 
cany  a  heavy  rider  over  a  high  fence  safely, 
and  surely,  and  smoothly,  without  much  pre- 
liminary training,  and  without  a  good  deal 
of  acquired  skill  on  the  part  of  the  rider. 

In  order  to  take  a  high  leap  properly, 
either  standing  or  at  speed,  the  horse  must 
have  been  taught  to  carry  his  own  weight 
and  to  depend  upon  his  own  balance.  A 
boring  pull  on  the  rider's  hand,  which  im- 
plies a  preponderance  of  weight  on  the  fore- 
hand, is  fatal  to  anything  like  good  work. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  "gathering" 
the  hoise  to  his  leap,  "lifting"  him  at  his 
fences,  csnying  him  well  over  a  long  water- 
leap,  and  other  expressions  which  imply  that 
the  aid  of  the  rider  is  an  im[K>rtant  addition 
to  a  horse's  own  force,  All  that  the  rider 
can  do  is  to  make  the  horse  gather,  lift  and 
"cany"  himself  As  he  approaches  the  fence 
both  hand  and  leg  come  into  play  to  gather 
him  well  together,  to  bring  him  back  on 
his  haunches  at  the  standing  leap.  All 
the  "  lifting  "  that  can  be  done  is  to  sug- 
gest to  the  horse,  by  indications  which  he 
has  been  taught,  to  heed,  that  he  is  to  lift 
himself.  In  taking  a  water-leap  no  horse 
is  to  be  held  in  the  air  by  any  action  of  the 
rider's  hand.  Before  he  can  perform  any 
of  these  leaps  certainly  and  well  he  must 
have  been  taught  by  a  preliminary  training 
to  throw  his  weight  on  his  haunches  and  to 
check  his  gait  at  the  proper  indication  of 
the  rider.  Beyond  this  ability  of  training  to 
cause  the  horse  to  put  himself  promptly  in  the 
right  position  for  the  spring,  and  now  and 
then  an  inspiriting  cut  down  the  shoulder  or 
a  touch  with  the  heel,  the  active  assistance 
of  the  rider  cannot  go.  In  all  but  this  he 
is  simply  so  much  weight  to  t>e  carried. 

But  the  rider  must  be  by  no  means  a 
dead  weight  Retaining  his  firm  attach- 
ment at  the  knees,  holding  securely  to  his 


seat  by  the  thighs  until  the  impetus  of  the 
lift  raises  him  for  a  moment  from  the  saddle, 
he  must  keep  his  lower  legs  free  and  his 
body  perfecdy  supple,  so  that,  however 
great  the  weight  to  be  moved  it  shall  in  all 
its  parts  receive  the  impulse  gracefidly  and 
easily  and  not  with  the  dead  resistance  of 
so  much  inert  matter.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  give  instructions  as  to  the  point 
where  the  rider  must  lean  forward ;  that 
where  he  must  lean  backward ;  how  his 
i^s  may  be  carried  to  the  rear  or  to  the 
front  in  the  different  parts  of  the  leap,  and 
what  must  be  his  position  in  landing.  By 
carefully  watching  the  position  of  the  prac- 
ticed nder  when  he  takes  his  fences,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  carefully  studying 
John  Leech's  drawings  of  fenang  work,* 
it  is  possible  to  gain  a  good  idea  of  the 
movement  of  the  body  m  this  exercise. 
But  even  with  all  that  may  be  acquired  in 
this  way,  the  novice  will  find  that  there  is 
somethmg  deeper  and  more  subtle  than  all 
theory  at  the  bottom  of  successful  fencing. 
There  is  but  one  good  teacher  of  the  art  in 
the  world, — a  good  leaping  horse.  Having 
first  acquired  a  good  seat,  a  good  hand  and 
perfect  ease  and  suppleness  in  the  saddle, 
begin  by  taking  very  low  jumps,  and  very 
narrow  ditches,  an  the  back  of  a  well- 
trained  and  confident  fencer.  The  lowest 
fence  or  the  narrowest  ditch  that  will  break 
the  stride  of  his  gallop  will  show  that  there 
is  something  to  be  learned  in  horsemanship 
thatnolevel-groundworkhas  even  suggested. 
Very  soon  the  knack  of  the  thing  will  be 
gained,  and  the  rest  is  only  a  question  of 
practice.  Avoid  too  frequent  jumping  of 
the  same  obstacle,  for  (he  horse  is  quickly 
disgusted  with  an  unnecessary  repetition  erf 
the  same  leap,  and  a  disgusted  or  disheart- 
ened horse  will  never  jump  truly  and  well. 
Having  learned  to  adjust  the  position  of  tlie 
person  to  the  swiftly  changing  action  re- 
quired to  go  over  a  two-foot  fence  at  a  slow 
gallop,  be^n  again  at  the  lower  leap  from 
the  standing  position  and  go  on  gradually 
to  the  greater  height. 

In  the  flying  leap,  there  is  only  a  change 
of  impulse  which  changes  the  direction  of 
the  weight  in  motion.  At  the  standing 
leap,  the  weight  is  at  rest  and  js  thrown 
vigorously  upward  by  a  thrust  powerful 
enough  to  carry  t>oth  horse  and  rider  over 
the   fence.      An   analysis   of  the  resulting 

*  A  Dumber  of  drtwingi  bj  (hii  incompanblc 
artist  and  bom  honcmin  are  itptodoced  in  this  paper 
from '■  Pnnch."  The*  IcU  their  own  liMlnKtive  ttoi? 
and  mar  safclv  itand  witboM  coaaeitL 
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fbtces  is  made  easy  if  one  will  watch  the 
course  taken  by  his  loosely  fitting  hat.  The 
Inshman  said  that  it  was  not  the  fall  that 
hurt  him  but  the  bringing  up  so  suddenly. 
So  in  leaping,  afto'  a  little  practice,  it  is 
neither  the  lise  nor  the  descent  that  ofieis 
serious  difficulty,  but  the  landing.  There  is 
DO  more  difficult  lesson  for  the  horseman 
than  to  leani  what  to  do  with  himself  when 
the  hoise  first  strikes  the  ground  on  the 
landing  side.  He  often  brings  his  weight 
50  forcibly  in  the  stirmp-irons  that  the  stir* 
nip-leatber  is  broken,  and  clutches  the  rein 
with  such  force  as  to  shock  the  horse  through 
bis  whole  fiame  and  tnake  it  impossible  for 
him  to  gather  himself  properly  for  his  con- 
tioued  forward  movement  These  instinct- 
ive habits  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  I 
know  of  no  thoroughly  efiective  means  short 
of  learning  to  leap  without  stirrups,  and  let- 
tiog  the  rein  go  entirely  &ee  the  instant  the 
hone  rises  to  his  fence.  Id  this  way  one 
may  acquire  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the 
sticrapsonly  to  check  any  sidewise  tendency 
of  the  person  when  the  leap  is,  as  is  often 
Ike  case,  a  little  stronger  from  one  side  than 
from  the  other,  and  of  avoiding  all  tendency 
to  use  the  rein  as  an  aid  to  one's  own  move- 
ment or  position.  When  a  riderless  horse 
leaps  a  fence  he  is  quite  sure  to  land  easily 
ud  safety,  but  when  his  landing  is  bothered 
fay  the  touch  of  an  uncertain  hand,  he  is 


very  likely  to  blunder.  In  hard  cross-county 
work,  especially  when  the  horse  is  fatigued, 
a  judicious  management  of  the  bit  in  land- 
ing and  in  striking  the  continued  run, 
is  very  important,  but  it  would  be  fir  safer, 
on  the  whole,  to  leave  the  horse  entirely  to 
his  own  control  than  to  make  any  but  the 
most  skillful  use  of  the  rein.  Nearly  all 
horses  take  kindly  to  high  fences  and  even 
to  a  considerable  width  of  high  fence,  but 
many  are  extremely  averse  to  water-jump- 
ing. Some  are  quite  incorrigible,  but  the 
majority,  even  of  those  wlio  have  a  distaste 
for  the  work,  if  they  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
hands,  and  between  the  firmly  placed  thighs, 
of  a  determined  and  courageous  ridei^  may 
be  made  to  leap  wide  brooks,  if  not  cheer- 
fully, at  least  confidently. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  written,  it 
seems  almost  necessary  to  say  a  word  in 
justificadon  of  sucli  a  mass  of  mere  hints  and 
suggestions, — curtailed,  even,  from  my  first 
purpose  by  the  exactions  of  limited  space. 
It  has  been  no  part  of  my  intention  to  give 
didactic  instruction  for  the  breeding,  for  the 
training,  or  &ir  the  use  of  the  saddle- 
horse;  only  lo  hint  at  the  limits  and  the 
possibilities  of  excellence  in  the  horse, 
and  to  add  a  few  points  wliich  may  tend 
to  make  his  excellence  available,  and  to 
qualify  the  rider  to  enjoy  Ihcm. 


ON   THE   CLIFF. 

"  See  the  far  mountains,  all  a  waving  line, 
Fading  and  melting  into  misty  gray." 
I  answer  with  a  wide,  unseeing  gaze, 
"Yes,  miles  and  miles  away." 

"And  the  great  river,  dwindled  to  a  thread. 
With  &rms  dwarfed  to  a  hand's-breadth  side  by  side." 
I  know  the  distant  ocean  through  it  sends 
The  fiiU  throb  of  the  tide. 

"  Listen !  the  low-voiced  wind  with  tender  touch 
Whispers  and  sways  the  bright  leaves  in  the  air." 
Alas  I   to  my  denied  and  famished  sense 
Silence  is  everywhere! 

O  vanished  sparkle  from  the  cup  of  life. 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  beauty  so  divine ! 
Without  thee,  spirit,  sweetness,  light  are  lo6t, 
And  flavorless   the  wine. 
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There  is  something  not  a  little  rnnark- 
able  in  the  &ct  that  among  the  "brute 
creation,"  the  closest  approxtmBtioQ  to  hu- 
man intellig«ice  should  be  found  in  the 
insect  tribe,  rather  than  among  those  higher 
forms  of  life  whose  physical  organization  is 


so  nearly  like  our  own.  But  so  it  is.  No- 
where among  the  higher  animals — in  their 
native,  untaught  state — do  we  find  such 
really  intellectual  qualities  as  are  manifested 
by  certain  kinds  c^  insects.  Their 
mere  mechanical  skill,  wonderful 
though  it  be,  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  we  consider  their  judgment 
and  forethought,  the  prompt  intelli- 
gence with  which  they  recognize  a 
danger  and  fece  it;  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  determine  upon  the 
best  mode  of  averting  calamity,  of 
modifying  its  efiects,  or  of  prevent- 
ing its  recurrence.  In  the  well- 
oi^ered  community  of  the  hive, 
division  of  labor  was  understood, 
the  laws  of  hygiene  practiced,  pro- 
vision for  the  coming  "  rainy  day  " 
made,  long  before  our  human  ances- 
tors had  dreamed  of  such  wisdom. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  hive  are 
of  three  distinct  kinds, — the  queen, 
the  workers,  and  the  drones.  Hie 
working-bees,  till  the  days  of  Huber, 
had  always  been  considered  sex- 
less ;  but  the  dissections  of  Mile. 
Jurine  decided  them  to  be  females 
with  the  reproductive  system  unde- 
veloped. The  workers,  though  the 
most  active  and  useful  members  of 
the  swarm,  are  the  smallest  [Fig.  i, 
i].  They  possess  a  long  flexible 
apparatus,  known  as  the  mouth  or 
proboscis  [Fig.  z],  consisting  of  the 
labium,  lingula,  or  tongue,  a, — as  it  ^  ^J 

is  indifferendy    called, — the    labial 
palps,  6,i,  the  maxillse.c,^,  their  palps,  p,p,  and 
the  mentum,  m.   With  this  apparatus  honey 


is  lapped  up  and  stored  away  in  the  honey- 
sac,  and  by  its  aid,  the  queens  and  the 
young  are  fed. 

The  legs  of  the  worker  are  devdoped 

with  special  reference  to  the  office  it  has  to 

perform   for  the  community.     The  tarsal 

joint  (Fig.  3,  B,/\  is  covered  with 

rows  of  stiff  hairs,  which  serve  to 

c  brush   the  pollen  from  the  anther 

lobes  of  flowers ;  this  pollen  is  then 

packed  into  spoon-shaped  cavities 

on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia, 

e,    and    so   carried    home    to    the 

hive.     A   pollen-laden  bee  looks 

as  though  it  were  carrying  a  pair 

of  well-packed  saddle-bags.    Upon 

the  woHters  devolves  the  entire  labor  of  the 

hive, — they  gather  the  honey  and  pollen, 

and  store  it  away ;  they  elaborate  the  wax, 

and  build  up  the  comb ;  they  guard  their 


homes,  and  rear  the  young;  they  keep  the 
hives  spotlessly  clean,  and  ventilate  it;  they 
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iimn  the  body-guard  for  their  queen  and  pro- 
vide for  her  eveiy  want ;  they  act  as  senti- 
nels tbf  the  community,  and  fight  its  battles; 
they,  b  fact,  pcrfonn  every  office  in  the  hive 
except  that  of  peopling  it    There  are  ftom 


of  three  parts, — head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
The  organs  of  sensation  are  situated  in  the 
head,  which,  in  the  worker,  is  triangular, 
in  the  queen  and  drone  a  flattened  sphere. 
The  thorax  contains  the  muscles  which  move 
the  wings  and  legs.  In 
>^^^^^  the  abdomen  are  situated 
"   all  the  principal  organs  of 
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10,000  to  60,000  workers  in  every  swarm 
of  bees,  20,000  being  considered  a  fair 
Dnmber. 

The  queen  [Fig.  r,  c]  is  the  only  perfect 
female  in  the  hive ;  she  is  mother  as  well  as 
sovereign  of  the  whole  swarm.  Her  head 
and  thorax  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  a  worker,  but  her  abdomen  is  longer  and 
luger;  her  wings  are  Strong  and  sinewy, 
her  legs  smooth  from  the  pollen-brushes, 
and  wanting  the  pollen- basket, — the  insignia 
of  labor  among  her  subjects.  Her  internal 
stnicture  is  even  more  difierent  from  the 
worker-bees  than  is  her  external  form.  The 
royal  chiefe  of  wasps,  hornets,  and  humble- 
bets  work  themselves  into  royalty ;  but  the 
queen  of  the  bees  reigns  by  divine  ri|;ht; 
she  is  "to  the  manner  bom,"  and  mles 
snpitme  throughout  her  life.  A  Hive,  under 
an  oidinary  conditions,  possesses  but  one 
queen. 

The  drones  [Fig.  i,  a],  which  are  the 
males,  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  work- 
en,  and  darker  colored.  Thar  jaws  are 
shorter,  and  their  legs  destitute  of  pollen 
txvshes  and  baskets.  The  number  of  drones 
in  a  good  swarm  ia  about  1,500. 
Eadi  bee  (Fig.   i,  a,  b,  c\  is  composed 


the  body,  which  are  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  a 
series  of  overbpping  rings. 
These  are  of  a  soil  and 
tough  material,  and  slide 
over  one  another  so  as  to 
permit  the  greatest  freedom 
of  motion,  and  the  length- 
ening and  shortening  of  the 
\,\  body  at  will  [Figs.  9  and 

y ro].    From  the  mouth,  the 

HIP^  cesophagus  extends  down- 

WiPy  ward  through  the  thorax ; 

just  after  it  enters  the  abdo- 
r  men,  the  gullet  widens  out 

into  a  crop,  which  is  the 
honey-sac  [Fig.  5,*],  Be- 
low this  is  the- stomach,  c, 
from  the  base  of  which  a 
number  of  biliary  vessels,  it, 
d,  diverge ;  the  mtestine,  e, 
widens  finally  at /into  die 
rectum. 

The  potson-bag  and  sring,  and  the  muscles 
which  control  them,  lie,  in  both  queen  and 
worker,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the 
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(Irones,  as  is  veiy  well  known,  possessing  no 
weapon,  defensive  or  Offensive.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  sting  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  6  [A 
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and  B|.     In  A, — a  sting  freshly  extracted, — 
the  two  parallel  toothed  saws,  j,  s,  which  forni 
the  sting  proper,  are  inclosed  in  their  sheath, 
c.     In    B,  the    double    sting  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  sheath,  o,  and  laid  to 
one  side.     This  sheath  has  two  offices  J 
to  perform  ;  in  the  queen,  who  rarely  I 
stings,  it  serves  to  place  the  eggs, — is 
the  ovipositor;   while  in   the  workers, 
who  rarely  lay,  it  protects  the  sting. 

When  a  living  bee  becomes  excited, 
its  sting  is  shot  out;  if  the  tlesh  of  its 
tormentor  can  be  reached  the  oviposi- 
tor, which  is  strong  and  hard,  makes 
the  first  impression ;  the  barbed  blades 
then  advance  alternately, stiikingdeeper 
and  deeper  into  the  flesh  ;  the  muscles 
about  the  poison-bag  contract,  and  its 
contents  are  forced  down  through  the 
hollow  between  the  nearly  adjacent 
backsof  the  saw-blades  into  the  wound.  ^ 
The  baibs  upon  the  edges  of  the  darts 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  sting, 
without  carrying  with  it  all  the  adjacent 
parts ;  the  bee  pays  the  forfeit  of  its 
life  when  it  indulges  in  the  luxury  of 
revenge.  This  is,  however,  not  the  ^ 
case  when  it  stings  another  bee,  for  it  ^'^ ' 
manages  in  that  case  to  insert  the  sting  "» 
between  the  abdominal  rings  into  the  soft 
organs  beneath,  from  which  it  is  able  to 
twist  it  out  after  its  adversary  is  dead. 


A  queen  may  be  tortured  to  death ;  she 
may  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  but  she  wiH 
never  sting,  unless  she  meets  a  "foeman 
worthy  of  her  steel."  It  is  found  tliat  she 
will  never,  under  any  provocation,  sting  any- 
thing but  another  queen. 

The  senses  of  die  bees  are  very  acute. 
By  the  aid  of  smell  they  find  the  sweetest 
flowers,  and  thus  the  delicate  cleanliness  of 
the  hive  is  preserved.  While  certain  odors 
are  very  attractive  to  them,  others  are  exces- 
sively repugnant.  This  fondness  for  certain 
perfumes  is  used  by  bee-hunters  in  discover- 
ing the  nests  of  wild  bees.  When  wild  bees 
are  seen  loitering  around,  an  upright  stake, 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
small  horizontal  platform,  is  planted  some- 
where near;  on  this  platform  is  placed  a  bit 
of  full  comb,  and  in  front  of  it  is  suspended  ' 
an  open  phial  of  annis,  an  odor  they  par- 
ticularly love.  To  expedite  matters,  one  of 
the  strange  bees  is  frequently  captured  by 
inverting  over  the  flower  from  which  it  is 
sucking  a  small  cylinder  with  glass  over  the 
end.  The  bee  flies  up  to  the  fighted  end  ; 
the  lower  part  is  covered  with  the  hand,  and 
the  cylinder  placed  over  the  honey-comb  on 
the  platform.  As  soon  as  the  cylinder  is 
darkened,  by  putting  something  over  the 
top,  the  bee  goes  down  to  the  honey  and 


fills  its  honey-sac.  When  fiilly  gorged,  it  is 
released ;  a  bee,  with  its  honey-sac  ^Iled, 
always  makes  a  "bee-line"  for  the  hive. 


When  the  load  of  stolen  sweets  is  deposited , 
the  little  pilferer  comes  back, — usually  with 
a  companion, — guided  by  the  scent  of  annis; 
both  alight  on  [he  platfonn,  and  are  held  in 
mild  captivity  till  they  are  filled.  One  is 
then  leleased,  the  direction  it  takes  is  noted ; 
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does  our  iris.  Beneath  this  point,  the  cone, 
f,  narrows  down  to  the  point,  g,  where  it 
receives  a  branch  of  the  optic  nerve.  A 
glance  at  Fig,  8,  in  which  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  bee  is  delineated,  will  show  how 
important  eyesight  is  to  the   bee,  for  the 


the  stake  is  then  carried  to  some  distance  to 
ibe  right  or  the  left  of  its  former  position, 
and  the  second  bee  released.  The  point  at 
which  the  two  "bee-lines"  cut  each  other 
is  the  position  of  the  nest. 

Vision  seems  the  least  perfect  sense  among 
tees.  TTie  eye,  though  so  wonderfully  com- 
plex [Fig.  7,  C],  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
optical  instrument.  The  eye  proper  is  a 
compound  organ,  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  separate  lenses.  E  gives  a  superficial 
view  of  a  few  of  these  lenses  very  greatly 
magnified ;  in  the  lower  portion,  where  they 
are  merely  diagrammatic,  the  protection 
hairs,  which  are  thickly  set  over  the  surface, 
may  be  seen.  The  internal  structure  [after 
Carpenter)  is  shown  in  D.  Each  smgle 
eye,  or  ocellus,  is  made  up  of  several  parts, 
Above  are  two  plano-convex  lenses,  c,  d, — 
the  plane  sides  being  adjacent, — so  organ- 
ised as  to  correct  chromatic  aberration,— 
that  is,  a  colorless  image  is  produced  by  the 
rays  which  pass  through  them.  The  incurved 
ponion  of  the  rod  at  e,  surrounded  by  a  per- 
fectly black  substance,  reduces  the  size  of 
the  aperture  into  whidi  light  penetrates,  as 


optic  nerves  are  almost  as  large  as  the  whole 
brain,  and  far  larger  than  the  spinal  cord. 
The  bee  has  surely  enough  eyes,  and 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  look  in  every 
direction  at  once.  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing what  a  clear-headed  little  fellow  the  bee 
is  to  disentangle  in  his  brain  the  different 
images  produced  by  the  myriad  eyes  that 
take  in  the  whole  horizon  at  once.  The 
physical  difficulty  about  these  wonderful 
eyes  is  that  their  focus  is  not  adjustable. 
From  a  distance,  their  vision  appears  to  be 
keen  and  unerring.  When  a  bee  comes 
home  from  one  of  its  collecting  tours,  it  may 
be  seen  to  dart  down  to  the  door  of  its  own 
hive  with  perfect  precision,  though  fifty 
others  just  hke  it  may  be  close  by;  but  if 
by  any  chance  it  does  miss  its  own  door,  it 
wanders  about  blindly  for  a  little  while,  then 
rises  in  the  air,  sights  it  again,  and  darts 
down  straight  for  its  goal. 

In  the  middle  of  the  head,  three  bright 
hemispherical  dots  may  be  seen  [Fig.  7, 
A,  B,  s;  s,  s\;  these  supply  an  imperfect 
vision,  capable  of  perceiving  light,  but  prob- 
ably   unable    to  distinguish    form.- 
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ioteresdng  experiments,  lately  made  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  make  it  certain  that  bees 
can  distinguish  color.  Honey  placed  upon 
blue  paper,  to  which  a  bee  was  put,  con- 
stantly attracted  the  same  bee,  though  the 
paper  was  moved  to  various  spots,  while 
red,  orange,  and  green  paper  bearing  honey 
substituted  in  its  place  faOed  to  attract  it ' 
The  experiment  was  repeated  many  times, 
the  colors  and  position  being  constantly 
changed,  but  the  little  creature  was  always 
true  to  her  colors,  returning  faithfully  to  her 
first  love. 

The  most  important  organs  of  sense,  with 
bees,  as  is  the  case  with  other  insects,  are  their 
antenn3e[Fig.i3].  By  means  of  these  minute 
jointed  appendages  they  are  able  to  receive 
impressions,  and  to  communicate  intelli- 
gence. Huber  wished  to  determine  how 
the  loss  of  a  queen  became  so  quickly  known 
to  the  multitudes  of  bees  constituting  a 
swarm.  He  therefore  divided  a  hive,  by 
erecting  through  the  middle  of  it,  a  double 
partition  made  of  two  parallel  sheets  of  fine 
wire  gauze,  about  half  an  inch  apart.  In 
one  of  the  compartments  the  queen  was 
left.     Communication,  by  touch  alone,  was 
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prevented  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
hive.  The  queenlcss  half  of  the  colony 
went  through  the  usual  excitement  at  the 
loss  of  a  queen.  This  finally  subsided  and 
they  set  to  work  constnictmg  royal  cells, — by 


way  of  providing  a  new  sovoeign, — exactly 
as  IS  the  case  with  a  colony  deprived  of  its 
royal  mistress.  He  then  substituted  a  single 
pEutition  of  wire  gauze  and  removed  the 
newly  constmcted  queen's  cells.  The  bees, 
after  a  litde  crossing  of  antennae  through  the 


partition  wall  went  back  to  worii,  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  queen  in  the  hive. 

The  fiist  thing,  of  course,  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  hive  is  the  construction  of 
comb.  When  a  swarm  of  bees  is  about  to 
leave  its  old  home  and  seek  another,  each 
bee  fills  itself  with  honey.  After  entering 
their  new  home,  the  gorged  be«  suspend 
themselves  in  festoons,  or  curtains,  by  hook- 
ing their  claws  together  and  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  hive.  They  hang  motionless 
for  about  twenty-four  hours.  During  this 
time  the  honey  has  been  digested  and  con- 
verted into  a  peculiar  animal  oil,  which  col- 
lects itself  in  scales  or  laminae  beneath  the 
abdominal  rings.  This  is  the  wax  [Figs.  9 
and  10].  One  of  the  workers,  called  the 
founder,  then  draws  from  its  own  body  by 
means  of  its  clawed  foot  a  scale  of  wax. 
This  it  breaks  down  and  crumbles,  and 
works  with  its  mouth  and  mandibles  till 
it  becomes  pliable,  and  it  then  issues  from 
the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow 
ribbon,  made  white  and  soft  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  saliva  from  the  tongue.  Mean- 
while the  other  bees  are  making  ready 
their  material  in  the  same  way.  On  the 
ceiling  of  the  hive  an  inverted  solid  arch 
of  wax  is  built  and  from  this  the  first  foun- 
dation cells  are  excavated,  all  the  subse- 
quent on«s  being  built  up  and  around 
these,  which  are  usually  three  in  number. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  cell  is  determined 
by  its  ftiture  use;  but  all  comb  is  formed  of 
two  sheets  of  cells  placed  back  to  back,  the 
partition  walls  of  the  two  sheets  always 
alternating  with  one  another.  If  the  comb 
is  intended  for  brood,  twenty-five  cells  [Fig. 


II,  or]  of  worker-biood  and  sixteen  [d]  of 
droite,  go  to  the  square  inch.  Store-comb 
for  honey  or  pollen  is  frequently  irregular. 

IV'hen  a  fertile  queen  in  laying  season, 
begins  to  deposit  her  eggs,  she  places  them, 
by  means  of  her  ovipositor,  at  the  base  of 
the  cells,  and  slightly  glues  them  there. 
Drone-eggs  are  always  placed  in  the  larger, 
wotkcr-eggs  in  the  smaller  cells ;  and  they 
are  laid  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  of  the  same  sheet  of  comb.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days  the  eggs  hatch 
mto  a  small  white  maggoL  Jhe  nursing 
bees  may  now  be  seen  watching  the  newly 
hatched  larvae;  they  pour  into  the  cell  the 
fixxl  for  the  young,  which  is  pollen  and 
honey  that  has  been  swallowed,  partially 
digested  and  regurgitated.  The  baby-bee 
not  only  eats,  but  it  also  swims  in  a  bath 
of  this  regurgitated  tbod.  As  it  grows,  it 
is  thought,  the  proportion  of  honey  taken  by 
the  insects  is  increased.  The  maggot  grows 
rapidly,  coiling  itself  around  in  the  base  of 
the  ceU  till  finally  its  extremities  touch. 
The  nurses  never  quit  their  Utile  charges ; 
when  the  larva  is  hungry  it  calls  the  atten- 
tioo  of  the  nurse  to  its  wants  and  is  fed ; 
•ben  its  appetite  for  any  reason  seems  im- 
paired, the  nurses  arouse  it  and  offer  food, 
which  it  opens  its  mouth  to  receive.  In 
&oin  four  to  six  days,  according  to  the 
temperature,  the  larva  grows  almost  large 
enough  to  fill  the  cell;  the  nurses  then 
seal  over  the  apartment  with  a  light-brown 
pMous  and  convex  lid  of  wax,  and  the  larva 
aiais  the  pupa  stage.  From  the  middle 
pat  of  the  under  lip  two  silky  threads  issue, 
vhich  cling  together  and  form  a  single 
thread;  continually  extending  and  retract- 
log  its  body,  it  spins  a  silky  white  cocoon, 
something  like  that  of  the  silk-worm.  These 
stages  of  development  have  been  watched 
in  glass  cells  in  which  eggs  were  placed. 
The  pupa  is  now  complete;  the  insect  is 
neaily  its  natural  size  though  still  very  im- 
periea  in  its  organization.  The  enormous 
aotount  of  food  taken  in  by  the  larva 
pTCtbably  supplies  the  power  by  means  of 
which  liie  pofectly  organized  msect  is  de- 
*doped.  The  worker-bee  requires  thirty-sbt 
hours  to  complete  its  cocoon,  which  entirely 
incloses  it;  the  queen  takes  only  twenty-four 
hoflis  to  spin  heis,  but  she  wears  her  silken 
lobc  only  over  her  head,  thorax,  and  first 
abdominal  ring,  leaving  the  other  portion 
of  her  body — toward  the  mouth  of  the  cell — 
unprotected.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
xe,  is  a  curious  provision  to  insure  peace 
and  haimcmy  to  the  hive. 
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After  the  worker-bees  and  drones  have 
been  sealed  up  in  their  cells,  all  care  on  the 
pan  of  the  nurses  ceases.  When  they  attain 
maturity  and  are  ready  to  come  out,  occa- 
sionally some  aid  will  be  adbrded  the  drones 
in  their  struggles  to  extricate  themselves, 
but  the  workers  begin  their  hard  and  toil- 
some life  in  the  cradle,  and  must  manage  to 
get  along  alone.  Sometimes  one  litde  strug- 
gling creature,  half  out  of  its  cell,  has 
to  dive  into  it  again  and  again  to  avoid 
being  trampled  upon  by  the  busy  multitude 
above  it,  who  give  not  the  smallest  heed  to 
its  struggles.  Each  bee,  as  it  quits  its 
cell,  leaves  behind  the  cocoon  which  it  has 
spun.  The  workers  immediately  go  into  the 
empty  cradle  and  clean  it  opt  without  remov- 


ing the  cocoon,  which  theyfasten  neatiyand 
firmly  as  a  lining  to  the  cell.  Brood-comb 
is  very  much  strengthened  by  this  means,  but 
after  a  number  of  bees  have  been  hatched 
firom  a  single  cell,  the  successive  layets  of 
lining  diminish  its  capacity,  and  with  it  the 
size  of  the  bees  which  develop  there.  The 
smaller  bees  become  the  nurses  of  future 
generations  of  young,  while  the  larger  ones, 
hatched  from  cells  of  normal  size,  perform 
the  heavier  out-door  work  of  the  community. 
TTie  treatment  which  a  queen  receives  is 
very  different  from  that  given  to  her  subjects. 
Her  cell,  as  becomes  the  state  of  the  royal 
mistress  of  the  hive,  is  larger  than  those  of 
the  workers.  It  is  usually  formed  near  the 
edge  of  the  comb;    instead   of   bHng.AJi-' 
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Btnight,  hexagonal  tube,  like  those  in  which 
botli  workers  and  drones  are  reared,  it  is 
large  and  rounded,  and  instead  of  being  hori- 
zontal, it  is  dependent  [Fig,  ii,  A,^],  The 
queen's  cell  looks  very  much  like  a  browned 
pea-nut,  both  in  shape  and  color.  Into  it, 
instead  of  bee-bread,— or  pftitially  digested 
pollen  and  iioney,  which  is  the  food  of  the 
common  larva, — is  inserted  by  the  nurses  a 
food  which  is  called  royal  jelly.  It  is  a 
translucent,  jelly-like  substance,  with  a  slight 
astringcncy  of  flavor.  -Several  analyses  have 
been  made  by  different  chemists ;  but  in  what 
the  difference  between  the  royal  and  the  ple- 
beian food  exactly  consists,  is  not,  even  yet, 
quite  clear.  But  that  there  is  a  difiercnce 
of  quality  as  wet]  3S  quantity,  remains  un- 
disputed. 


ampl^  supplied  with  honey  by  means  of  a 
hole  m  the  cover  of  her  cell,  through  which 
she  continuaUy  extends  her  proboscis.  The 
seclusion  of  her  cell  proves  very  irksome  to 
her  majesty,  it  would  seem,  in  spite  of  its 
ameliorations ;  for  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  captivity  she  utters  a  peculiar  ciy, 
called  piping.  On  the  authority  of  the  first 
apiarians,  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
bees  recognize  this  as  the  utterance  of  roy- 
alty. "  So  long  as  the  sound  is  heard,"  says 
Bevan,  "  the  bees  stand  about  the  celt  wait- 
ing with  their  heads  slightly  inclined." 

When  a  hive  is  left  queenless,by  accident 
W  design,  the  greatest  agitation  and  distress 
prevail.  The  bees  leave  their  work  and 
cluster  together,  as  if  in  consternation. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  go  to  work  vigor- 


From  the  moment  a  royal  cell  is  built  and 
the  inmate  hatched  out,  the  most  marked 
distinction  is  made  in  favor  of  the  future 
queen.  The  workers  are  provided  with  only 
just  so  much  food  as  they  need  and  devour, 
but  the  queen  is  regally  supplied  with  more 
than  enough.  When  she  is  mature,  instead 
of  leaving  her  to  struggle  unaided  into  the 
light  and  air,  the  workers  cluster  about  her 
cell  and  gnaw  away  at  the  cap,  scooping  out 
waved  circles  over  it  till  it  is  very  thin  and 
transparent,  and  the  movements  of  the  royal 
insect  may  be  seen.  She  is  not  allowed  her 
freedom  yet,  however,  but  is  detained  close 
prisoner  for  some  days,  being  in  the  mean- 
time consoled  for  her  captivity,  by  being 


ously  to  repair  their  loss.  Three  worker- 
cells,  that  lie  adjacent  and  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, are  selected,  the  partition -walls  are  cut 
away,  and  the  three  cells  thrown  into  one. 
Two  of  the  worker-maggots  are  destroyed, 
and  the  third  is  supplied  with  royal  jelly,  the 
common  food  having  all  been  carefully 
removed.  This  worker-larva,  which  has 
been  three  or  four  days  in  the  egg  statCj  and 
one,  two  or  more  in  the  larval  condition,  is 
now,  at  this  late  stage  of  its  development,  to 
be  changed  into  a  ijueen .'  There  is  scsicely 
another  fact  in  aJl  natural  history  so  won- 
derful as  this.  Two  days'  feeding  on  a 
different  food,  the  occupation  of  a  larger 
cell,  a  difference  of  position,  and  possibly' 


increased  temperature,  are  sufficient  to  de- 
velop the  larva — which,  under  other  condi- 
tions, would  have  been  a  worker,  with  all 
tbe  physiological  structure  and  the  instincts 
neces&uy  to  its  peculiar  office — into  a  queen, 
utteri/  unlike  it  in  structure,  and  possessing 
scucdy  one  instinct  in  common. 

This  change  of  treatment — for  sometimes 
not  more  than  two  days  out  of  the  sixteen  is 
required  for  a  queen,  or  two  out  of  (he  twenty 
Tor  a  worker,  to  mature  from  the  newly  de- 
posited egg — gives  to  the  queen  a  difwrent 
shaped  tongue  and  mandibles,  and  a  length- 
ened abdomen ;  it  makes  the  tibitc  flat  in- 
stead of  spoon-shaped,  and  deprives  the  tartt 
of  the  fringe  of  hairs  which  make  them  serve 
as  pollen -baskets ;  it  suppresses  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pollen-brushes,  and  of  the 
jmcer-like  portions  of  the  tibia;  it  alters 
her  color,  curves '  her  sting,  deprives  her 
of  wax  pockets,  and  of  the  organs  for  the 
secretion  of  that  substance;  and  it  mar- 
velously  dcvdopfi  her  whole  reproductive 
system.  But  the  change  of  mere  physical 
structure  is  slight  when  compared  with  the 
absolute  reveisal  of  all  her  instincts,  as  tre 
shaDsee. 

With  marvelous  precision,  the  bees,  when 
they  find  themsdves  quecniess,  not  only  go 
»  work  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  new  sovereign,  but  they  construct   ^  m 
a  number  of  queen-cells  to  provide   ■■*^'''» 
against  all  contingencies,  knowing 
that  the  rival  sovereigns  will  settle 
the  succession  among  themselves. 
When  a  worker-bee  escapes   from 
its  cell,  it  is  usually  in  a  somewhat 
flaccid  and  feeble  slate  ;  the  queens 
ue  detained  iot  several  days,  pFob- 
aWy  that  they  may  gain  their  vigor 
belbre  being  exposed    to   danget*; 
for  even  with  her  myriads  of  loving 
subjects  about  her,  each  new  queen 
is  in  'peril  of  her  life.     As  soon  as 
she  escapes   the  vigilance  of  her 
goard,  or  is  permitted  by  them  to 
leave  her  cell,  she  eagerly  traverses 
the  comb.      If  in  her  wanderings^ 
^  stumble    upon   another   royal 
ceD,  her  rage  breaks  forth,  and  she 
endeavors    to    sting    her    helpless 
rival  to  death ;  this  she  sometimes 
does,  owing  to  her  antagonist's  im- 
pofcct  cocoon.  The  bees,  who  seem     "^ '*■  ' 
to  enjoy  an  honest  fight   between  '" 

their  rival  sovereigns,  are  stanch  advocates 
of  fair  play,  and  usually  interfere  to  prevent 
such  cowardly  destruction  of  the  royal  em- 
biyoi.    In  OIK  instance,  where  the  whole 
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process  was  watched,  a  newly  hatched  queen 
ranged  the  comb  for  two  days  in  search  of 
her  rivals'  cells,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  destroying  them  by  the  interference  of 
the  workers.  As  soon  as  the  second  queen 
began  piping,  the  swarm,  to  which  the  first 
belonged  by  right,  left  the  hive;  but  by 
accident,  (he  first  queen,  instead  of  accom- 
panying the  swarm,  was  left  behind.  The 
two  deadly  rivals  were  seen  marching  over 
the  comparatively  deserted  comb.  They 
did  not  at  once  observe  each  other ;  finally, 
one  party  of  the  workers  becoming  impa- 
tient, held  the  first  queen,  while  another 
party  seized  the  second,  dragged  her  up, 
and  left  her  face  to  face  with  her  antagoniu. 
The  two  queens  grappled,  the  workers  hav- 
ing cleared  a  space,  around  which  they  stood 
to  watch  the  contest.  Each  queen  strove 
to  insert  her  sting  between  the  abdominal 
rings  of  her  opponent  without  permitting  her 
antagonist  to  accomplish  the  same  feat. 
Finally,  the  second  queen  gave  the  fatal 
thrust.  In  the  meantime,  the  queenless 
swarm,  although  it  had  b«n  hived,  came 
flocking  back,  but  too  late  to  witness  the 
fall  of  its  sovereign. 

This  anxiety  to  have  the  fight  out  is  very 
common,  but  it  is  quite  beneath  the  code 


of  bee  chivalry  that  any  sting  but  a  royal 
one  shall  destroy  the  sup«luous  queen. 
W  hen,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  necessary 
for  a  swarm  of  bees  to  dispose  of  a  queen,,  I  p 
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she  is  never  stung  by  her  subjects,  but  hdd 
prisoner  till  she  dies  of  stuvatioo — a  ques- 
d<Hiable  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  bees;  and 
a  high  price  to  pay,  one  wou]d  imagine,  for 
the  dignity  of  dying  royally.  The  queen, 
herself,  not  only  accedes  to  this  arrange- 
ment, but,  as  has  been  said,  refuses  even  in 
self-defense  to  use  her  sting  against  anything 
but  another  queen. 

Only  twice  does  a  queen  leave  her  hive, — 
once  when  she  leads  off  a  swarm  and  once 
when  she  goes  out  that  she  may  be  fertilized. 
A  few  days  after  her  liberation  from  the 
royal  cell  she  takes  flight.  Many  dissections 
of  queens  have  been  made,  both  before  and 
after  this  Bight, — and  it  is  invariably  found 
that  before  it  the  spermatic  sac  [Fig.  la,  s] 
is  filled  with  a  simple  colorless  fluid,  while 
after  it,  it  contains  myriads  of  speimatazoa. 
The  ovaries,  o,  o,  are  two  oval  masses  of 
tubes  filled  with  ova, 
the  mouth  of  the 
spermatic  sac  opens 
just  below  where 
the  tubes  from  the 
L  two  ovaries  unite, 
and  every  egg  in 
passing  down  this 
tube  is  obhged  to 
pass  close  by  this  opening.  The  queen  pos- 
sesses the  extraordinary  power  of  fertilizing 
each  egg,  or  not,  as  she  pleases,  and  by  so 
doing,  ofdetermining  the  sex  of  her  offiprmg; 
for  the  unfertilized  eggs  invariably  produce 
drones,  while  the  fertilized  ones  produce 
workers  or  queens.  Young  queens  who 
have  never  left  the  hive,  queens  who  have 
been  detained  there  for  three  weeks  after 
they  have  been  hatched,  verj'  old  queens, 
and  those  which  have  been  subjected  to 
intense  cold,  or  long  protracted  hunger, — 
almost  amounting  to  starvation, — lay  only 
drone  eggs.  These,  upon  dissection,  always 
show  a  spermatic  sac  empty  of  speimatazoa, 
and  in  every  case  but  the  first  and  last  the 
sac  has  withered  away.  The  spermatazoa 
contained  in  this  tiny  sac  arc  sufficient  to 
fertilize  every  worker-egg  laid  by  the  queen 
in  her  life-time,  which  lasts  several  years. 
During  that  time  she  lays  in  some  instances 
as  many  as  three  hundred  thousand  eggs. 

Certain  worker-larva:,  whose  cells  have 
been  near  the  queen's,  and  which  have 
probably  partaken  of  the  royal  food,  de- 
velop into  what  are  called  fertile  workers ; 
like  the  unfertilized  queens,  they  lay  eggs, 
but  these  are  always  drone-eggs.  This 
curious  case  of  parthenogenesis  among  the 
bees  is  not  without  parallel  in  the  insect 


world.  It  has  been  bitterly  disputed,  bui 
is  now  established  beyond  all  shadow  of 
doubt  by  the  best  naturalists  of  Europe. 

Von  Siebold  dissected  some  hundreds  of 
hermaphrodite  bees  and  found  them  to  ex- 
hibit both  externally  and  internally  a  mar- 
velous mixture  of  sex.  Some  of  the  drones 
showed  this  merely  by  having  a  sting,  or 
somepeculiarity  of  head  or  mandibles,  which 
characterize  the  workers.  In  other  cases 
the  combination,  or  fusion  as  he  calls  it,  was 
much  more  remarkable.  I  have  seen  the 
mixture  of  the  organs,  sometimes  upon  the 
anterior  half  and  sometimes  upon  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body;  sometimes  extending 
through  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes 
limited  to  a  part  In  such  a  way  that  the 
right  side  may  possess  all  the  character  of  a 
drone  and  the  left  of  a  worker,  or  vue  versa." 
Besides  this  hermaphrodite  conformation  by 
sides  there  is  every  sort  of  mingling  of  sex 
in  exterior  form  and  in  interior  structure, 
though  the  extemaland  internal  variations  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
These  curious  phenomena,  Von  Sebold  sug- 
gests, may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
were  insufficiently  fertilized.  As  drones  are 
produced  from  eggs  not  at  all  fertilized  and 
workers  from  those  fully  fertilized,  so  these 
hermaphrodite  eggs  may  have  received  a 
certain  portion  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  but 
an  amount  below  the  minimum  required  to 
perfect  worker-eggs. 

The  hive,  of  course,  becomes  after  a  time 
overstocked  by  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
queen.  When  the  weather  becomes  very 
warm,  the  bees  begin  to  realize  the  discom- 
fort of  crowded  quarters,  and  to  prquue  for 
colonization.  Several  royal  cells  are  begun, 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  but  usually 
four  or  five.  When  a  new  queen  begins 
piping,  preliminary  steps  ate  taken,  scouts 
are  sent  out  to  select  the  new  home,  the 
hive  is  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  ahd  by 
the  time  the  young  queen  is  considered  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  the  swarm  quits  the 
hive,  led  off  by  the  old  and  fertile  queen. 
The  swarm  is  composed  of  many  young 
bees  and  a  number  of  veterans  whose  rag- 
ged wings  and  hairless  bodies  show  that 
they  have  seen  something  of  life.  The  de- 
parting queen  soon  settles  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree  or  other  convenient  spot,  and  the 
whole  swarm  collects  in  one  solid  mass  around 
her,  too  large  sometimes  to  be  contained  io 
a  peck  measure.  If  the  queen,  from  the 
weight  of  her  body,  or  the  weakness  of  the 
unused  wings,  falls  to  the  ground,  as  some- 
times tumpcDs,  the  bees  scatter  everywhere 
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to  hunt  her  up,  and,  if  they  do  not  find  her, 
thrj  come  trooping  back  to  the  hive. 

After  the  time  for  the  fcititization  of  the 
qneens  is  past  the  drones  are  slaughtered. 
This  usually  occurs  early  in  July.  The 
voriteis  &U  upon  and  destroy  the  defense- 
less idlers,  b^  inserting  the  stings  between 
their  abdominal  rings,  and  then,  when  the 
noA  of  death  is  done,  throwing  them  out 
of  the  hive. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  marvelous  instincts  of 
these  little  creatures  and  the  reason  of  man. 
The  seat  of  this  faculty,  however  we  may 
define  it,  is  apparently  the  brain ;  the  relative 
siie  (tf  this  organ  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  insect;  the  brain  in  bees 
it  laige,  but  in  ants, — whose  wisdom  is  even 
more  wonderful,  it  is  relatively  larger. 
There  is,  however,  some  curious  connection 
between  the  intelligence  manifested  by  bees, 
ud  the  possessitHi  of  cetuin  of  their  organs 
b  a  normal  condition.  If  a  worker-bee  is 
d^ved  oi  its  aotennte,  it  either  loses  all 
its  instincts,  or  else,  which  seems  more 
probable,  is  in  the  condition  of  s  human 
being  who  had  suddenly,  by  a  single 
stroke,  been  deprived  of  several  important 
xoses.  In  a.  society  where  communication, 
except  by  touch,  is  impossible,  and  where  no 
mntDal  aid  is  afforded, suchacondition  would 
be  most  pitiable.  A  bee  thus  mutilated  stops 
*oiking,  crawls  languidly  to  the  door  of  the 
Ine,  where  it  remains  motionless,  going  out 
unight-faO  to  perish. 

If  1  queen  be  not  fertilized  her  instincts 
is  icgard  to  laying  desert  her  entirely :  she 
piKcs  her  drone-eggs  in  worker-comb,  or 
<n  the  edge  of  the  cells,  or  anywhere  else. 
In  other  respects,  however,  her  instincts 
seem  unimpaired. 

When  a  worker-bee  goes  out  to  collect 
stores  for  the  hive,  it  visits  only  one  kind  of 
Soirer  on  one  excur^on.  By  this  means 
the  pollen  is  not  mixed  when  it  is  packed 
away.  Each  layer  of  honey  in  a  cell  is 
bomogeneau.s,  and  the  flowei^  visited  are 
cross- (eitilized  without  being  hybridized. 
When  a  bee  enteis  a  Sower  to  get  its  honey 
ind  pollen,  its  flexible  proboscis  [Fig.  3]  is 
lounged  into  the  nectarium,  and  [he  honey 
IS  lapped  up,  rather  than  sucked,  and  then 
swallowed.  A  part  passes  into  the  true 
stomach  [Fig.  5,  e],  but  the  largest  portion 
is  retained  in  the  honey-sac,  i.  When  this 
b  filled,  the  bee  flies  straight  to  the  hive, 
enieiB  a  cell  in  the  store-comb,  and  by  a 
mnscular  contraction  presses  the  honey  out 
of  its  sac,  back  through  its  cesophagus  and 
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mouth  into  the  cell.  Some  change  imdoubt- 
edly  takes  place  in  the  fluid  while  it  remains 
in  the  sac,  for  honey  made  from  sugar  and 
water  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  thai 
made  from  raspberry  juice ;  but  its  quality  is 
largely  determined  by  the  flowers  upon  which 
the  bees  have  fed,  clover  honey,  for  instance, 
being  much  finer  than  buckwheat  honey. 

The  woikeis  have  entire  chai^  of  the 
economy  of  the  hiv<;,  and  tidy  little  house- 
keepers they  are.  Every  particle  of  foreign 
matter,  every  speck  of  impurity,  every  dead 
bee  is  immediately  removed.  '  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  cannot  be  met  by  strength; 
then  wisdom  comes  in  to  circumvent  it. 
Reaumur,  the  French  naturalist,  once  ob- 
served a  bee  consultation  over  a  large  snail 
which  had  penetrated  a  hive.  They  went 
to  work,  and  with  propolis,— a  gum  gathered 
fiom  certain  trees  and  invduaWe  in  their 
housekeeping, — the  bees  first  glued  the  taa.il- 
shell  to  the  glass  pane  of  the  hive,  and  then 
covered  the  whole  mouth  of  the  shdl  with 
a  thick  coatingof  the  substance,  hermetically 
sealing  up  their  enemy  and  burying  him 
alive.  On  another  occasion,  a  slug  invaded 
a  hive;  the  whole  creature  this  time  was 
buried  in  a  mausoleum  of  prop<dis,  so  per- 
fectly air-tight  that  no  odor  could  offend  the 
nostrils  of  tfie  swarm. 

Moisture  and  treacherous  draughts  are 
shut  out  by  the  bees,  who  fasten  up  eveiy 
crack  and  cranny  of  the  hive ;  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  perfect  ventilation  is  secured  by  a 
curious  device.  Rows  of  bees  station  them- 
selves along  the  cells,  beginning  at  the  doors, 
and  radiating  toward  the  difierent  portions 
of  the  interior  hive,  in  warm  weather ;  by  a 
vigorous  and  perfecdy  timed  motion  of  their 
wings,  currents  of  pure  air  are  kept  continu- 
ally streaming  through  the  hive.  While 
purifying  the  dwelling,  the  bees  apparently 
cool  themselves  by  this  fanning. 

Bees  undoubtedly  have  traditions  which 
are  handed  down  in  certain  families  fioro 
generation  to  generation.  In  some  instances, 
each  new  swarm,  year  after  year,  from  a 
certain  hive,  will  send  out  scouts  to  observe, 
and  then  try  to  find  lodgment  in  one  par- 
ticular spot.  As  the  drones  live  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  workers,  at  farthest,  seven 
months,  and  as  the  old  queens  lead  ofi'the 
new  swarms,  and  so  never  remain  many 
months  in  the  parent  hive,  it  must  be  com- 
municated knowledge  that  directs  the  bees. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  mathemat- 
ical accuTHcy  of  the  bees'  cell ;  but  they  have 
something  more  than  mere  mathematical 
accuracy.    There  is,  it  is  true,  an  ideal  type  |  , 
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of  cell,  which  will  give  the  largest  capacit]' 
with  the  greatest  strength  and  the  least  mate- 
rial, and  to  this  the  bees  always  approximate. 
The  size  and  shape  of  brood-cells  are  in- 
variable, for  thb  is  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  their  young ;  but  store-comb 
cells  are  sometimes  very  irregular.  If  the 
comb  has  to  curve, — as  sometimes  happens, 
— the  bases  of  the  cells  on  both  sides  are 
Bonnal,  but  the  cells  on  the  concave  side 
narrow  toward  the  top,  and  those  on  the 
convex  widen,  by  just  so  much  as  will 
make  them  symmetrical  Surely  there  is 
something  much  more  marvelous  in  this 
than  any  mere  mechanical  accuracy.  The 
bee  is  bound  by  no  cast-iron  rules  to  fol- 
low slavishly  one  model,  but  it  uses  what 
we  have  no  other  term  for  than  reason. 

Some  noHon  of  the  wonderful  intelligence 
of  bees  can  be  given  by  relating  a  single 
instance  obeerv^  by  a  well-known  bee- 
keeper. One  of  the  hanging  combs  in  a 
hive  became  detached  front  the  ceiling, 
and  falling,  leaned  sidewiae  against  an  ad- 
jacent comb,  preventing  the  bees  from  pass- 
mg  through  or  getting  access  to  the  stores. 
They  became  very  much  excited  over  the 
accident,  but  soon  went  to  work  and  built 
between  the  iallen  comb  and  the  one  on 
which  it  leaned,  two  horizontal  pillars  of 
wax ;  tliey  then  cut  away  the  upper  surface 
of  those  cdls  which  touched,  sealed  them 
over  again,  attached  the  upper  surface  of  the 
broken  comb  to  the  roof  of  the  hive,  and 
removed  the  pillars,  which  had  served  their 
purpose  as  scaffolding  and  were  no  longer 
needed.  Could  human  intelligence  have 
met  the  difficulty  in  a  more  masterly  way  ? 


The  devotion  of  workers  to  tbeir  queen 
is  sometimes  very  wonderful  and  beautiiuL 
Dr.  Evans  says:  "A  queen  in  a  thinly  peopled 
hive  lay  on  a  honey-comb  apparency  dymg ; 
six  workers  surrounded  her,  seemingly  in 
intent  regard,  quivering  their  wings  as  if  to 
fan  her,  and  with  extended  stings  as  if  to 
keep  off  intruders  or  assailants.  On  honey 
being  presented,  though  it  was  eagerly  de- 
voured by  the  other  bees,  these  watchers 
were  so  completely  absorbed  in  their  mourn- 
ful duty  as  entirely  to  disregard  the  profieied 
banquet.  The  following  day,  the  queen, 
though  lifeless,  was  still  surrounded  by  het 
guard,  who,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  remained  at  their  posts  till  death  came 
kindly  to  extinguish  both  their  affection  and 
their  grief;  for,  tliough  constantly  supphed 
with  honey,  not  a  bee  remained  alive  at  the 
end  of  four  days." 

The  theory,  which  is  an  ofl&hoot  of 
evolution,  that  instinct  is  only  habit  trans- 
mitted through  many  generations,  received 
some  time  ago  an  amusing  and  rather  con- 
founding demur  from  some  writer  in  one  of 
the  English  periodicals.  The  "  worker- 
bees,"  says  this  writer,  "  afford  some  of  the 
most  marvelous  instances  of  industrious 
instiact  on  record ;  yet,  where  do  they  get 
it  from  ?  Not  from  the  drones,- — their 
fathers,-^or  they  are  proverbs  of  idleness 
and  sloth.  Not  from  the  queens, — theii 
mothers, — for  they  were  never  known  to 
do  anything  useful.  The  fact  is,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  great  question  of  hered- 
ity, justice  has  never  been  done  by  the 
naturalists  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
maiden  aunts." 
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RELATED   BY   i 

Thev  say — though  I  know  not  what  value  to  place 

On  the  strength  of  mere  local  reuort — 
That  this  was  her  home, — though  the  tax  list  gives  space, 

I  observe,  to  no  fact  of  the  sort. 

But  here  she  would  sit;  on  that  wheel  spin  her  flax,— 

I  here  may  remark  that  her  hair 
Was  compared  to  that  staple, — ^yet  as  to  the  factt 

There  is  no  witness  willing  to  swear. 

Yet  here  she  would  sit,  by  that  window  reserved 
For  her  vines— like  a  "  bower  of  bloom," 

You'll  remark  I  am  quoting — the  fact  I've  observed 
Is  that  plants  attract  flies  to  the  room. 
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The  house  and  the  window,  the  wheel  and  the  flax 

Are  still  in  their  statui  preserved, — 
And  yet,  what  conclusion  to  draw  from  these  facts, 

I  regret  I  have  never  observed. 

Her  parents  were  lowly,  her  lover  was  poor; 

In  bri^  it  ^>pears  their  sole  plea 
For  turning  Fitz-William  away  from  her  door 

Was  that  be  was  still  poorer  than  she. 

Yet  why  worldly  wisdom  was  so  cruel  tketi 

And  perfectly  proper  to-day 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive, — but  my  pen 

Is  digressing.     They  drove  him  away. 

Yon  bracket  supported  the  light  she  would  trim 

Each  night  to  attract  by  its  gleam, 
Moth-like,  her  Fitz-William,  who  fondly  would  swim 

To  her  side — seven  miles  and  up-stream. 

I  know  not  how  great  was  the  length  of  his  limb 
Or  how  strong  was  her  love-tapeHs  glowj 

But  it  seems  an  uncommon  long  distance  to  swim 
Aod  the  light  of  a  candle  to  show. 

When  her  parents  would  send  her  quite  early  to  bed 
She  would  place  on  yon  bench  with  great  care 

A  sandwich,  instead  of  the  crumbs  that  she  fed. 
To  her  other  wild  pets  that  came  there. 

One  night — though  the  date  is  not  given,  in  view 

Of  the  fact  that  no  inquest  was  found — 
A  corpse  was  discovered — Fitz- William's  7 — a  few 

Have  alleged — drifting  out  on  the  Sound. 
At  the  news  she  felt  speechless,  and,  day  after  day, 

She  sank  without  protest  or  moan; 
Til]  at  last,  like  a  foam-flake,  she  melted  away — 

So  'tis  said,  for  her.  grave  ts  unknown. 
Twenty  years  from  that  day  to  the  village  again, 

Came  a  mariner  pwtly  and  gray. 
Who  was  married  at  Hempstead— the  record  is  plain 

Of  the  justice— on  that  fetal  day. 
He  hired  the  house,  and  regretted  the  fate 

Of  the  parties  whose  legend  I've  told. 
He  made  some  repairs, — for  'tis  proper  to  state 

That  the  house  was  exceedingly  old. 
His  name  was  McCorkle — now,  while  there  is  naught 

To  suggest  of  Fitz-William  in  that. 
You'll  remember,  if  living,  our  FiU-William  ought 

To  have  grown  somewhat  grayer  and  fau 
But  this  is  conjecture.     The  fact  still  mnains 

Of  the  vines  and  the  flax  as  before. 
And  knowing  your  weakness  I've  taken  some  pains 

To  present  them,  my  love,  nothing  more. 
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Despite  the  prominence  which  Louis 
Adolphe  Thiers  has  maintained  before  the 
woria  for  full  half  a  century ,^-a  prominence 
which  has  not  seldom  reached  the  point  of 
making  him  the  central  figure  on  the  stage  of 
European  politics, — I  much  doubt  whether 
the  marvelous  power  and  versatility  of  his 
character  were  thoroughly  understood,  even 
by  his  own  countrymen,  until  within  the 
past  decade.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  so  eminent  in  several  spheres  of 
labor  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  they 
are  pre-eminent,  and  deserve  the  highest 
meed  of  fame.  At  this  moment,  we  are  not 
sure  whether  he  will  be  best  remembered  as 
an  historian,  as  an  administrator,  as  a  politi- 
cian, as  a  practical  statesman,  or  as  a  paiiia- 
mentary  orator  and  debater.  This  age, 
indeed,  has  been  peculiar,  especially  in 
England  ai^  in  France,  for  that  versatility 
in  public  men,  of  which  Thiers  was  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  all.  Lord 
Brougham  was  at  once  a  great  lawyer,  a 
powerful  parliamentary  speaker,  an  ablejurist, 
an  entertaining  biographer,  and,  if  not  exactly 
a  man 'of  science,  at  least  a  man  of  wide  and 
varied  scientihc  learning.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
scarcely  more  eminent  as  a  statesman  and 
orator  than  as  a  Homeric  and  ecclesiastical 
scholar.  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's introduction  to  fame  was  by  means 
of  a  series  of  brilliant  fashionable  novels. 
Earl  Russell  reheved  the  searching  duties 
of  statesmanship  by  writing  an  excellent 
biography  of  his  friend  Tom  Moore.  The 
late  Lord  Derby  probably  prided  himself 
more  on  being  Mr.  Gladstone's  rival  as  a 
Homeric  translator  than  on  competing  with 
him  for  the  championship  of  the  forum. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  plumes  himself 
on  his  capacity  as  a  legislator  and  as  an 
executive  officer,  is  perhaps  quite  as  well 
pleas^  when  the  critics  praise  his  "  Reign 
of  Law  "  as  when  they  praise  his  last  fiery 
assault  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  In  France,  this  versatility  of  states- 
men has  been  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in 
England.  So  strongly  did  the  third  Napo- 
leon feel  that  it  was  almost  an  essential 
ornament  to  a  French  statesman  to  be  a 
man  of  letters,  that  he  spent  years  on  a 
"  Life  of  Ciesar."  Guizot  pursued  literature 
with  all  the  ardor  of  the  young  collegian 
who  enters  the  literary  field  decorated  and 
inspired  by  the  prizes  of  his  alma  maUr, 


until  he  was  bUnded,  bent  and  paralyzed  by 
extreme  old  age.  Fond  as  he  was  of  poUtical 
power,  his  fondness  for  his  pen  amounted  to  a 
passion.  It  only  sufhces  to  name  Lamartine, 
and  R^musat,  and  Dufaure,  and  Jules  Simon, 
and  Louis  Blanc, and  £douard  Laboulaye,to 
see  how  general  and  elegant  has  been  the 
literary  culture  of  recent  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  also  powers  in  politics. 

Thiers  is  interesting  by  reason  of  a  versa- 
tility more  marked  than  that  of  any  other 
public  man  who  has  been  mentioned.  He 
wrote  the  best  history  of  a  French  period 
that  has  been  published.  He  was  so  able  a 
journalist  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he, 
more  than  any  other  man,  brought  the  great 
modem  force  of  journalism  to  bear  upon  the 
capricious  government  of  the  last  Bourbon 
widi  such  weight  that  that  government 
crumbled  beneath  it  in  a  day.  He  was  so 
wily  and  tactical  a  polidcian  that  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other,  Louis  Philippe  owed 
his  throne.  Statesmanship  came  so  naturally 
to  him — to  him,  the  son  of  a  MarseiUes 
locksmith,  the  bad  boy  of  his  school,  the 
once  needy  adventurer  who  went  up  to 
Paris  with  a  native-born  literary  passion  to 
try  his  fortune  on  the  slimmest  of  [wospects — 
that,  after  occupying  in  turn  the  offices  of 
minister  of  finance,  of  the  interior,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  justice,  and,  above  all,  of 
premier  of  France,  and  having  been  con- 
spicuously and  brilliandy  successful  in  each, 
it  would  have  puzzled  his  shrewdest  con- 
temporaries to  decide  in  which  he  had 
achieved  most  for  his  country.  He  was, 
moreover,  so  able  a  parliamentary  orator 
that  for  many  years  his  mounting  the  tribune 
was  an  eventful  incident;  while,  with  a 
figure  the  reverse  of  imposing,  and  a  voice 
that  at  first  provoked  rather  an  amused 
smile  than  admiration,  he  never  failed  to 
win  the  homage  of  that  absolute  silence 
which  is  the  highest  compliment  a  large 
assemblage  can  pay  an  orator. 

The  record  of  Thiers's  public  life,  of  his 
political  and  literary  triumphs,  is  before  the 
world,  and  has  been  recapitulated  over  and 
over  again  in  every  civilized  land  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
follow  him  again  from  his  father's  musiy 
shop  in  the  hot  little  by-street  of  Marseilles, 
where  he  was  bom,  through  his  checkered 
career,  until  he  finally  attained  the  vacated 
power  of  the  last  Napoleon  j  but  rather  to 
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enable  the  reader  to  catch  such  glimpses  of 
his  personal  traits  and  qualities  as  I  may, 
frotn  having  not  seldom  seea,  and  heard, 
and  studied  him. 

It  was  in  the  eaity  summer  of  1867  that 
I  first  saw  M.  Thiers.  He  was  then  one  of 
that  small,  but  plucky,  band  of  Orleanists 
and  Republicans  who,  in  the  legislative  body, 
ottered  a  valiant,  though  ineffectual,  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  the  Second  Empire.  It 
had  been  announced  that  a  great  debate 
»-as  to  take  place  on  the  Mexican  question. 
That  was  just  the  time  when  Napoleon's 
scheme  for  impeiializing  Mexico  was  being 
demtmstrated  a  monstxous  failure  i  indeed, 
two  months  did  not  elapse  before  the  execu- 
tioD  of  Maximilian  proclaimed  its  doom. 
Wending  my  way  across  the  Seine,  1  soon 
finiod  myself  in  firont  of  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
that  imposing  pile  built  a  century  and  a  half 
a|o  for  a  duchess  of  Bourbon,  owned  tmtil 
his  death  by  the  hapless  last  prince  of  CoDd4, 
and  DOW  the  property  of  the  nation.  I  had 
already  received  a  card  of  admission  to  the 
galley  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  fiom  the 
"Secretaire  G^n^ral,"  and  hastened  through 
the  "  Hall  of  Four  Columns  "  and  the  "  Hall 
o(  Peace "  to  the  side  door  which  admit- 
ted me  to  the  place  reserved  for  strangers; 
The  corridors  were  now  filled  with  eager 
crowds;  deputies  were  being  button-holed 
by  anxious  friends,  who  besought  of  them 
admission  tickets ;  officials  and  clerks  were 
bustling  hither  and  thither,  and  I  was  only 
just  in  time  to  secure  a  front  seat  in  the 
pllny.  The  hall  in  which  the  legislators 
trf  France  met  to  deliberate  was  semicircular 
in  Ibnn,  with  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by 
jplc  bronze  capitals,  supporting  the  galleries. 
The  president's  chair  was  placed  at  the  axis 
fA  the  semicircle,  and  the  benches  rose  in 
froDt  of  him,  one  behind  the  other,  after  the 
itunner  of  an  amphitheater.  The  hall  was 
graced  with  many  fine  pieces  of  symbolic 
itaiuary,  while  over  the  president's  head  was 
a  bass-relief  representing  France  distributing 
rewards  to  the  arts  and  manuiactures.  The 
draperies  of  the  hall  were  in  crimson  velvet 
and  gold.  Below  the  president's  desk  was 
the  lamotis  "tribune" — a  small  platform, 
ascended  by  steps  at  either  side,  and  with  a 
slight  railing  in  front :  the  stage  upon  which 
the  great  poUti^l  actors  of  France  had  dis- 
played their  oratorical  art  for  many  years. 
Still  below  this  was  the  desk  occupied  by 
the  secretaries.  The  general  air  of  the  hidi 
was  light,  cheerful,  almost  briUiant 

When  I  took  my  place  in  the  gallery  the 
ball  was  netrly  full  of  deputies,  gathered  in 
Vou  XV.-8. 


knots,  and  creating  a  buzz  of  conversation. 
In  a  few  moments  the  tall,  spare  form  of 
Eugfene  Schneider,  the  president,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  white  cravat,  ascended  to  the 
chair,  apd  the  bell  on  the  desk  was  sounded, 
armouncing  the  opening  of  the  session.  It 
was  interesting  then  to  look  around,  and 
identify,  one  after  another,  the  famous  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  of  the  time,  whose  names 
were  every  day  familiar  on  the  boulevard 
and  in  the  drawing-room,  and  photographs 
of  whom  peered  out  at  you  from  every  other 
window  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Most  of  them  were  easily  recognizable : 
the  firm,  serious,  sallow  Rouher;  the  bull- 
dog head  of  old  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  the 
mild  and  smiling  Duruy,  and  the  sedately 
military  features  of  Marshal  Niel,  the  con- 
queror of  Solferino ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  bushy  gray  head  and  beard  and  long 
brow  of  Jules  Favre,  the  intellectual  face  of 
Eug^e  Pelletan,  the  spare  and  large-eyed 
old  revolutionist,  Gamier-Pag^,  and  the 
burly  form,  bald  head,  and  calmly  dignified 
beanng  of  Jules  Simon.  At  first,  I  saw  no 
figure  that  resembled  my  idea  of  Adolphe 
Thiers,  the  man  I  was  most  anxious  to  see ; 
but  presendy  a  friendly  Parisian,  seated  beside 
me,  at  my  request  pointed  him  out  to  me. 
The  little  man  was  almost  completely  hid- 
den among  tiie  crowd  of  deputies;  he  did 
not  sit  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, at  the  extreme  left  of  the  president,  but 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  hall  j 
and  at  this  moment  he  was  busy  looking 
over  some  notes,  doubtless  the  heads  of  the 
speech  he  was  about  to  deliver  from  the 
tribune.  Few  men  so  famous  are  so  dis-  ■ 
appointing  at  the  first  glance  as  was  M. 
Thiers.  One  expects  the  great  to  betray 
something  at  least  of  greatness  in  their  out- 
ward appearance ;  it  may  be  added  that  one 
is  more  often  deceived  than  confirmed  in 
this  expectation.  Instead  of  a  face  and 
figure  molded  to  command  respect  ar.  J  ven- 
eration, I  saw  a  litde,  short,,  rather  square 
and  squat  personage,  restless,  ungraceful, 
and  rather  German  in  clumsiness  than  French 
in  elegance,  with  snow-white  hair,  very  thick 
and  very  stubby,  cropped  close  lo  his  head, 
giving  him  a  belligerent  aspect,  which  his 
sharp,  brilliant,  almost  fierce,  black  eyes, 
glanng  from  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, notably  enhanced.  Thiers  must, 
indeed,  have  gready  changed  in  the  flight 
of  years,  if  the  pictures  of  him  in  his  younger 
days  were  faithful  to  truth.  They  represent 
him  as  handsome,  with  rich  curly  locks, 
poetic  eyes,  and  a  finely  chiseled  contour,  I . , 
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of  feature.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the 
strong  foce  of  three  score  and  ten  wanting 
in  the  more  comdy  one  of  five  and  thirty. 
Sturdiness  and  force  were  impressed  upon 
every  lineament  N^  man  ever  bore  age 
more  lightly,  despite  his  long  career  of 
tempest,  vicissitude,  intense  labor,  and  occa- 
sional triumph  fis  he  sat  among  his  col- 
leaf 'jes  in  die  hall  of  the  legislative  body, 
his  leatures  lit  up  ever  and  anon  with  a 
bright  smile,  nnd  then  his  restlessness  and 
fierceness  utterly  '\'anished,  and  he  looked  like 
an  c^^y-going  olil  German  host,  dispensing 
welcome  :i  some  hoary  schless  on  the 
Rhine.  His  rather  large,  square  face, 
marked  with  almost  no  wrinUes  at  all,  was 
then  almost  rosy  in  hue  ;  though  a  few  years 
aAer,  when  he  had  become  president  of  the 
Third  Republic,  this  rosiness  had  vanished, 
and  he  had  become  pale  and  sallow.  Every 
motion  was  quick,  energetic,  and  hinting  of 
an  astonishing  degree  of  physical,  as  well  as 
mental,  vitality.  His  countenance,  as  has 
been  hinted,  betrayed  very  rapid  changes  of 
expression.  When  it  was  settled  in  com- 
posure, which  was  rarely,  it  was  rather  keen, 
subtle,  and  pugnacious  than  anything  more 
amiable.  Amiability,  indeed,  was  far  from 
being  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  his 
speeches  and  methods  as  a  public  man.  He 
had  an  enthusiastic  reUsh  for  opposition ;  he 
loved  the  combat  of  the  forum,  and,  like 
Ix>rd  Brougham,  was  more  at  home  when 
opposing  than  when  defending  a  measure  or 
policy.  To  "  thunder  from  the  benches  of 
the  opposition "  always  seemed  his  sptecial 
delight.  He  seemed  to  enter  the  tourna- 
ment of  the  tribune  often  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  wordy  hurly-buriy;  nor  did  a  series 
of  conflicts  like  this,  exhausting  to  men  of 
finer  sensibilities  and  slighter  constitutions, 
extending  in  his  life  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  take  a  noticeable  amount  of  his  pug- 
nacity out  of  him. 

The  Mexican  debate  began,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  came  the  turn  of  M. 
Thiers  to  send  his  shot  of  raillery,  criticism 
and  bold  denunciation  into  the  imperialist 
camp.  A  buzz  of  excitement  and  curiosity 
swept  through  the  chamber,  and  a  murmur 
from  the  deputies,  "Le  vtnlk;  ^est  lui  qui 
menu  la  tribune"  could  be  heard  in  the  gal- 
lery, as  the  snow-white  head  was  seen  to 
rise  among  the  group  on  the  left  center,  and 
move  slowly  towaro,  then  up  the  steps  of, 
the  tribune.  Every  one  bent  forward  with 
attention,  betokening  a  deep  interest;  the 
foremost  of  living  Frenchmen  was  before  us. 
His  short  figure  seemed  yet  shorter  in  the 


black  firock-coat  which  he  wore,  buttoned 
close  up  under  his  chin ;  the  short,  stubby 
white  hair  above  the  forehead  seemed  actu- 
ally to  brisde  as  he  slowly  glanced  about 
the  chamber,  his  eye  resting  a  moment,  wiA 
an  expression  of  not  ill-natured,  yet  very 
decided,  defiance  on  Rouher,  the  minister 
of  state.  Then  his  fingers  wandered  through 
his  bristling  tuft,  and  made  it  feather  up 
more  like  a  plume  than  ever.  Wth  one 
hand  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
placed  it  conveniently  on  the  railing ;  wit^ 
the  other  he  disposed  the  two  glasses  on  the 
little  table,  which  were  always  to  be  seen 
there  when  Thiers  spoke.  These  contained, 
one  red  wine,  and  the  other  water;  and,  as 
he  spoke,  he  now  and  then  took  a  sip  of 
the  water,  following  this  up  immediately 
with  a  sip  of  wine.  These  arrangements 
made,  the  little  man  placed  both  hands  on 
the  railing  before  him,  and  waited  for  abso- 
lute silence.  A  deputy,  belated,  was  hasten- 
ing to  his  seat ;  Thiers,  adjusting  his  gold 
spectacles,  glared  at  him  long  and  sternly. 
He  seemed  to  put  off  his  exordium  till  the 
last  moment,  taking  advantage  of  any  slight 
interruption  to  prolong  the  pause.  Then, 
afler  a  slight  cough,  a  thin,  shrill  voice,  of 
a  ludicrously  high  treble,  yet  very  dear  and 
very  penetrating,  fell  upon  the  ear.  This 
voice  has  been  compared  to  a  piccolo  in  a 
full  orchestra ;  it  seemed  so  thin  that  one 
fancied  that  "  nothing  could  live  'twixt  it 
and  silence."  Yet  not  only  was  it  clear, 
but  M.  Thiers  articulated  so  roundly  and 
distinctly  that  every  word  he  uttered  could 
be  heard  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  halL 
He  began  quietly,  without  gestures ;  nor  did 
he  seem  to  make  use  of  the  rhetorical  device 
of  setting  forth  with  a  striking  sentence  or 
sentiment,  to  which  some  orators  resort,  so 
as  at  once  to  rivet  the  attention  of  hear- 
ers. He  was  too  sure  of  himself  and  of 
his  audience,  and  of  his  subject,  for  that 
As  he  proceeded,  the  salient  traits  of  his 
oratory  betrayed  themselves.  These  were 
clearness  of  thought  and  st^e,  boldness, 
but  not  passion,  in  attack,  method,  vigtM', 
and  close,  compact  reasoning  power.  His 
speech  was  less  a  set  oration  than  a  col- 
loquial talk.  He  put  himself  and  his  hearer 
at  ease  with  each  other  at  once.  He  seemed 
to  be  rather  talking  with  you  than  speaking 
at  you.  With  none  of  the  graceful  and  poetic 
imagery  that  marked  Lamartine's  style,  none 
of  the  calculated,  yet  overpowering,  fiiry  of 
Gambetta,  none  of  Bcrryer's  dialectic  power, 
or  Montatembcrt^  studied  and  scholarly 
diction,  Thieis  hdA  perhaps  as  much  influ- 
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ence  with  a  cultivated  and  partisaD  assem- 
blage as  either.  From  one  end  of  his  speech 
to  the  other,  there  was  no  hesitation  for  a 
thought  or  a  word ;  never  a  fault  of  mem- 
ory, never  a  disorder  of  ideas.  He  arraigned 
the  empire  for  its  Mexican  folly  in  language 
the  most  forcible  and  analytical ;  yet  he  was 
never  once  so  &r  betrayed  by  his  hostility 
mto  an  unparliamentary  epithet  or  expres- 
son,  as  to  give  the  impenalist  president  a 
Eui  occasion  to  call  him  to  order. 

M.  Thiers,  it  is  well  known,  always  took 
great  pains  with  his  speeches,  which  were 
studied  even  to  the  last  refinement  of  phrase 
and  verbal  coloring,  Th^  were  long  pre- 
pared; and  after  they  were  delivered,  he 
used  often  to  spend  entire  nights  in  the 
office  of  the  "Moniteur"  correcting  and 
amending  them  for  ofiicial  publication.  Yet 
ID  extempore  debate  he  had  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal,  until  Gambetta  arose.  A 
sodden  discussion  always  found  bira  ready 
with  his  facts  and  his  figures,  his  ever  available 
power  of  irony,  and  his  inveterate  pugnacity. 
Noi  did  extempore  debate  ever  betray  him 
ioto  flying  over,  or  descending  below,  his 
subjecL  Sometimes  he  was  impetuously 
mdignant,  and  exceedingly  bitter  in  his 
retorts;  but  he  rarely  made  use  of  his  tem- 
per to  lend  the  impressiveness  of  wrath  to 
lus  eloquence.  He  was  most  dexterous  m 
^■eech;  there  were  tact  and  finesse  in  the 
wit  that  once  in  a  while  sparkled  forth,  and 
be  was  almost  finically  precise  in  the  accu- 
ncfof  his  figuresandstatement  of  facts;  but 
WIS  not  master  of  the  art,  in  which  Glad- 
stox  is  fadU  primeps  among  recent  states- 
iDen,  of  making  figures  eloquent. 

Ihe  most  astonishing  thing  about  Thiers 
in  his  later  years  was  his  absolutely  exhaust- 
lest  energy  and  capacity  of  labor.  He  was 
a  man  of  action  to  the  last ;  yet  his  activity 
n  the  outer  world,  both  as  a  political  and 
u  a  social  personage,  did  not  preclude 
ibsiMbiDg  mental  labors  in  the  solitude  of 
his  study.  His  day,  when  president  of  the 
republic,  was  equal  to  a  week  of  another 
man's  time,  in  accomplishment.  The  few 
hours  that  he  slept  were,  indeed,  the  only 
bouis  of  his  actual  leisure,  and  this  was  even 
more  true  when  he  was  seventy-five  than 
when  he  was  thirty-five.  He  threw  hira- 
idf  into  whatever  work  was  before  him  with 
an  intense  ^lan  that  was  almost  furious.  He 
was  up  with  the  dawn,  and  the  deputies, 
politicians,  editon,  or  oiSicials  who  wished 
to  hold  converse  with  him  were  asked  to 
his  hotel  at  hours  in  the  morning  when  the 
poUte  world  all  around  was  wrapt  in  its 


deepest  slumber.  Beginning  the  day  thus, 
he  had  no  sooner  swjJIowed  his  coflcc  than 
he  plunged  into  state  papers,  read  reports, 
dictated  responses,  and  held  council  with  his 
ministers.  Lunch-time  found  him  chatting 
vivaciously  with  a  coterie  of  political  ad- 
herents and  personal  &iends,  from  whom  he 
would  hurry  away  in  the  early  afternoon  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  Assembly.  In  the 
Assembly  he  was  fairly  incorrigible.  As 
president,  indeed,  it  rather  behooved  him 
to  keep  aloof  fit>m  the  legislative  body  than 
to  mingle  in  its  almost  perpetual  fray.  His 
colleagues  at  first  urged,  Chen  protested,  that 
he  should  leave  at  least  the  brunt  of  the 
poUticai  conflict  to  them,  and  in  this  wish 
they  were  undoubtedly  joined  by  his  ad- 
versaries, who  were  never  over-eager  to  join 
issue  with  him  in  debate.  Thiers  ^ayly 
laughed  the  advice  away,  told  his  friends 
that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be 
weary,  and  that  he  Mattered  himself  that  his 
tongue  was  not  the  least  potent  of  his  and 
tlieir  weapons.  He  repaired  every  day  to 
the  Assembly  ready  to  explode  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  often  and  again  did  explode, 
invariably  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  foes. 
At  last  friends  and  foes  combined  to  gag 
him  forcibly.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
president  should  not  speak  without  giving 
the  Assembly  formal  notice  beforehand; 
and  moreover,  that  after  he  had  spoken  the 
Assembly  should  thereupon  at  once  adjourn. 
Tliis  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  min^ 
gle  freely  in  the  debates ;  but  the  fiery,  en- 
ergetic little  man  soon  made  it  apparent 
that  he  was  not  to  be  gagged;  the  resolu- 
tion became  a  dead  letter,  and  ere  long  he 
was  leaping  to  the  tribune  as  often,  and 
harangmng  over  its  railings  as  lustily,  as 
ever. 

It  would  seem  that,  the  session  of  the 
Assembly  ended,  his  da^  of  political,  and 
especially  of  social,  duties  was  but  begun. 
He  hastened  fix>m  the  Versailles  theater  to 
his  house,  where  he  found  already  awaiting 
him  a  room  fiill  of  guests  whom  he  had 
bidden  to  dinner.  Of  the  group  at  the 
table  he  was  the  jolliest,  most  talkative, 
most  entertaining,  and  most  juvenile.  After 
a  two  hours'  speech,  and  at  sevens-five, 
Adolphe  Thiers  could  easily  be  the  life  of 
the  domestic  feast.  Indeed,  he  had  a  fimd 
of  conversation  as  perennial  as  Macaulay^, 
and  scarcely  less  interesting.  Nor  was  it 
confined  by  any  means  to  the  politics  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  immersed, 
and  of  which  he  was  by  far  the  most  potent 
spirit.     His  talk  wandered  from  the  latest'  |  C 
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debate  to  the  newest  opera  of  Gounod,  the 
premih-e  representation  of  the  preceding 
night,  the  freshest  social  scandal,  the  most 
recent  lucubration  of  Renan  or  Feuillel. 
He  descanted  upon  the  ephemeral  topics 
which,  for  the  nonce,  floated  bubble-like  on 
the  social  surface ;  and  while  not  precisely 
witty,  his  sallies  were  often  so  humorous 
and  so  humorously  shot  off,  that  they  re- 
placed the  epigrams  of  celebrated  wits. 
After  the  dinner  came  the  reception  in  the 
drawing-room,  more  numerously  attended; 
here  too  he  was  the  center  and  the  light. 
Or,  perhaps,  there  would  be  a  great  state 
soirM  at  the  Palace  of  the  £lys6e,  when 
those  balls  and  corridors  (the  scene  where 
was  hatched  that  plot  of  the  covpd'itat,  one 
result  of  which  was  Thiers's  incarceration  in 
the  Conciergerie)  were  thronged  with  thou- 
sands of  the  noblest  and  gayest  of  Parisian 
society;  in  which  Thicis,  with  his  squat 
figure  and  sparkling  eyes,  was  ever  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  princely  and  political 
celebrities,  generals,  embassadors,  and 
grandes  dames,  with  whom  he  chatted  with 
all  the  vivacity  of  an  impetuous  youth.  An 
English  writer,  speaking  of  Thiers  as  he 
appeared  at  these  £lysee  receptions,  says  : 
"  Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  he  bore  at 
such  times  a  queer  likeness  to  the  great 
Napoleon.  His  small  figure,  his  pale  face, 
and  his  keen  eyes,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  tall  princes  and  soldiers,  and  as  he  looked 
up  at  a  boyish  angle,  every  time  that  he 
spoke  to  his  bending  companions,  formed  a 
caricature  of  the  emperor  standing  among 
his  marshals." 

Keenly  as  ThieiB  enjoyed  the  din  of 
political  war,  he  loved  also  at  times  to 
escape  from  it;  to  shut  himself  in  that  noble 
library,  with  its  bronzes,  its  paintings,  and 
its  rare  old  tomes,  in  the  Place  Sainte- 
Georges,  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Commune;  to  escape  to  the  sea-side,  and 
there  still  work,  but  work  on  profoiinder 
and  more  peaceful  themes  than  the  budget 
or  the  amnesty.  At  Trouville  he  might  be 
seen  in  the  morning  wandering  or  driving 
along  the  beaches,  almost  always  with  some 
companions  of  both  sexes,  and  always  talk- 
ing in  his  sparkling,  rippling  way.  Later  in 
the  day  he  would  be  found,  perhaps,  study- 
ing experiments  on  marine  gunneir ;  anon 
he  would  be  shut  up  in  his  sea-side  study, 
deeply  immersed  in  an  essay  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  It  was  not  with  him  as 
with  most  statesmen,  who,  having  tasted 
power,  are  suddenly  deprived  of  the  intox- 
icating cup.     He  did  not  pine  in  fruitless 


solitude,  or  become  a  cynic,  or  study 
revenge  upon  his  enemies.  He  had  an 
inexhaustible  resource  in  letters, — an  ever, 
attendant  comforter  in  a  mind  not  only 
active  in  many  directions,  but  easily  diverted 
from  one  occupation  to  another.  Fallen 
from  political  power,  Thiers  went  blithely 
to  his  meditations  and  his  books.  He  once 
wrote  to  Emile  de  Girardin,  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power  and  his  fame, 
that  he  was  for  the  while  sick  of  the  quarrels 
and  intrigues  of  Versailles.  He  said  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  seek  congenial  repose 
in  his  books  and  his  pen.  This  was  soon 
proved  to  be  biit  a  momentary  whim ;  but 
it  betrayed  what  was  probably,  after  all,  his 
most  absorbing  passion. 

And,  indeed,  to  see  Thiers  in  his  noble 
mansion  in  the  Place  Sain  te- Georges,  before 
it  was  devastated  by  the  Commune,  was  to 
see  him  at  his  best.  The  house  reflected  in 
every  part,  in  every  disposition  and  evoy 
ornament,  the  many-sided  taste  of  the  owner. 
Purchased  and  adorned  with  the  sums 
received  for  his  histories  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  its  whole 
sphere  was  one  of  literary  culture  and  artistic 
elegance.  Its  garden,  lying  in  one  of  the 
most  thickly  settled  quartere  of  Paris,  was  a 
model  of  elaborate  horticultural  art.  Within 
the  beautifully  frescoed  corridors  and  salem 
were  to  be  seen  a  wealth  of  rare  bronzes, 
many  water-color  copies  of  the  masters,  and 
geographical  charts,  maps  and  globes,  which 
betrayed  his  partiality  for  historical  study. 
In  his  library  were  multifarious  evidences 
of  his  more  private  pursuits.  Piles  of  news- 
papers, cases  fiill  of  pamphlets,  masses  of 
manuscripts,  mostly  in  his  bold,  large  hand- 
writing,— a  handwriting  amusingly  in  con- 
trast with  his  diminutive  persoUj^-heaps  of 
letters,  some  carefully  docketed,  others  care- 
lessly thrown  aside ;  every  mechanical  appli- 
ance to  make  contemplation  physically 
pleasant,  and  every  object  of  art  so  disposed 
as  to  greet  cheerftUly  the  eye  of  the  medi- 
tator ;  above  all,  his  book-cases,  crowded 
with  the  works  which  told  of  the  wide  range 
of  his  literary  taste  and  the  catholicity  of 
his  studies  ;---these  were  the  features  which 
greeted  you  as  you  entered  that  charming 
room.  Looking  along  the  rows  of  volumes, 
you  saw  such  books  as  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, Juvenal,  Voltaire,  d'Alembert ;  a 
Winckelmann  hinted  his  fondness  for  art 
There  were  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  histo- 
rians, but  not  the  poets ;  while  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  library  was  ab80i1>ed  \ff 
military  and   political  woA»— Ijy  Yauban 
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and    Colbert,   Montesquieu,  Coutier,   and 
Adaro  Smith. 

Aoother  place  where  it  was  well  worth 
whJe  lo  see  M.  Thiers  was  at  the  Academy 
(A  France.  There  his  little  figure  was  so 
&iiiili<tr  that  it  must  sorely  be  missed  by  his 
leamed  colleagues.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  was  not  more  proud  of  his  title  of 
"Academician  "  than  of  his  title  of  "  Presi- 
deuL"  For  more  than  forty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Forty  Immortals,"  he  divided 
with  his  old  political  rival,  Guizot,  the  con- 
trolling authority  of  that  august  body,  and 
might  often  be  seen  for  hours,  at  his  desk  in 
the  Palais  Mazarin,  looking  up  some  recon- 
dite subject,  or  holding  a  spirited  discussion 
irith  some  brother  academician  on  the  book 
of  Revelation  or  the  credibility  of  Gibbon. 
It  is  pleasant  to  say  that,  when  both  were 


old  men,  Guizot  and  Thiers  had  a  warm 
reconciliation;  and,  wandering  together 
arm  in  arm,  under  the  wide-spreading  oaks 
of  Val- Richer,  Guizot's  Norman  seat,  agreed 
to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  spend  the 
waning  of  their  days  as  friends.  Indeed, 
as  M,  Thiers  approached  his  eightieth  year, 
something  of  sofbiess  and  gentleness  came 
over  his  restless  and  pugnacious  spirit,  and 
his  judgments  of  men  became  kindlier. 
Many  old  enemies  were  reconciled  to  him  ; 
and  not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  reconcil- 
iations was  that  with  Gambetta,wbam  I'hieis 
roughly  called,  in  1870,  a  "furious  fool," 
but  whom  he  learned  to  honor  as  a  man, 
and  to  respect  as  a  politician  and  orator, 
and  with  whom  he  cordially  worked  as 
an  ally  in  building  up  and  defending  the 
republic 
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Until  within  the  past  few  years  no  doubt 
has  been  seriously  entertained  that  New 
York  would  forever  retain  its  relative  su- 
premacy as  the  commercial  and  financial 
center  of  the  continent,  and  to  one  bred 
^  bom  in  that  city,  it  appears  worse  than 
liue^  to  give  credence  to  any  real  fears  in 
thai  regard.  At  times  unpleasant  statistics 
meet  4e  eye.  The  exports  to  a  large 
oKnt,  and  the  imports  in  a  lesser  degree, 
MOT  £0  be  seeking  other  ports,  but  the  reso- 
hue  confidence  and  faith  of  a  loyal  New 
Vorter  do  not  abate  one  jot.  "  The  con- 
ditions are  temporary  and  exceptional,"  he 
says;  "they  will  soon  disappear,  and  New 
York  will  recover  any  ground  lost  from 
(bese  vague  undefined  causes." 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  show  the 
intimate  relations  that  have  always  existed 
between  the  city  and  the  Erie  Canal ;  notic- 
iog  how  these  have  gradually  changed,  and 
bow  new  conditions  have  arisen  of  late  en- 
tirely disdmOar  to  those  in  force  for  the  past 
fcrty  years. 

The  settlement  of  the  city  dates  from  the 
year  1609.  Its  growth  for  many  years  was 
very  moderate,  and  in  ite  eady  days  there 
vere  no  indications  of  its  biilliaot  future. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  the  sea- 
coast  became  lined  with  other  small  ports : 
Portland,  Salem,  Boston,  New  London, 
Newport,  Perth  Amboy,  Philadelphia,  An- 
napolis, Baltunore,  and  Norfolk, — each  with 


a  good  draught  of  water  in  the  harbOT, 
By  them  were  controlled  the  exports  and 
imports  of  their  respective  localities,  the  fer- 
tility and  productiveness  of  which  were  the 
measures  of  the  growth  of  these  cities,  In 
time,  as  the  population  grew  more  dense  and 
the  internal  avenues  of  trade  improved,  the 
tendency  to  centralize  appeared;  smaller 
towns  stagnated  while  the  larger  increased. 
At  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  by  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of 
the  foreigntrade  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.*  The  general  conditions  of  the  growth 
of  New  York  in  the  early  days  were  not 
encouraging.  It  was  not  especially  fortu- 
nate in  the  character  of  its  tributary  region ; 
it  had  no  available  water-power,  and  by  its 
insular  position  was  isolated  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  surrounding  country,  which 
was  only  fair  as  to  quality  of  soU.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  Philadelphia  was  to 
be  a  most  formidable  rival.  This  city  was 
not  settled  until  1682,  seventy-three  years 
later  than  New  York,  but  the  circumstances 
that  surrounded  it  were  more  favorable.  Its 
founder,  William   Penn,  a  most   sagacious 

*  In  the  comparisons  proposed  to  be  mode,  Bmdc- 
lyti  will  be  treated  as  part  atifl  parcel  of  New  York  1 
the  dividing  river  separating  the  city  in  name  but 
not  in  fact,  the  two  forming  one  diy  in  the  sania 
manner  that  the  Middlesex  and  Sune;  (id^i  of  the 
Thame*  fonn  London.  (     /  a  1  -i  n  I  r> 
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man,  possessed  great  wealth,  influence,  and 
administiative  powers ;  by  his  wise  measures 
and  skillful  policy  he  consolidated  and  built 
up  the  setdement;  the  colonists,  principally 
Quakers,  were  industrious,  thrifty,  and  law- 
abiding;  a  catholic  spirit  of  toleration 
invited  and  encouraged  immigration;  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  were  fertile;  the  climate 
was  mild  and  the  water-power  abundant; 
and  the  Delaware  River  was  navigable  to 
that  point  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels 
then  known.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
was  very  marked  :  the  growth  of  the  city  was 
rapid,  and  in  1735  its  population  became 
equal  to  that  of  New  York,  of  which  it  then 
took  precedence.  In  1790  Philadelphia  was 
the  larger  by  30  percent,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  was  unquestionably  the 
leading  financial  and  commercial  city. 

About  this  period,  the  emigration  ftom 
New  England  began  to  take  a  noticeable 
shape ;  the  stream  at  first  was  but  small,  but 
year  by  year  it  gathered  volume.  Crossing 
the  Hudson  and  following  up  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  it  spread  out  on  either  side 
(the  valley  proper  having  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  original  settlers  from  Hol- 
land), and  still  pushing  westward,  it  reached 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  Genesee  country. 
The  wilderness  soon  was  changed  into 
prosperous  settlements, — Syracuse,  Roches- 
ter, Bufialo  and  other  towns  started  into  life, 
stimulated  by  a  productive  soil,  which 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
cereus.  f^m  its  position,  this  section 
became  mainly  tributaiy  to  New  York. 
The  immigration  to  Weatera  Peimsylva- 
nia  was  slower;  it  lacked  a  great  reserve 
like  the  eastern  states  to  draw  &x>m,  and 
the  lands  were  not  so  fertile.  As  a  con- 
Ecquence  the  two  cities  gradually  again 
approached  in  importance,  and  m  iSao 
Philadelphia  lost  the  preponderance  in  the 
export  trade,  though  its  population  was 
137,000  while  that  of  New  York  was  but 
133,000.  TheWestemNewYorklandswere, 
however,  comparatively  isolated  from  a  mar- 
ket ;  at  a  distance  from  navigable  streams, 
and  with  roads  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
exchanges  were  conducted  under  great  dis- 
advantages ;  the  cost  of  transporting  coarse 
agricultural  products  absorbed  most  of  their 
value  if  hauled  any  great  distance;  and,  as  the 
producer  could  export  but  a  small  part  of 
his  crop  so  he  could  import  but  liltte.  Liv- 
ing thus  within  himself,  he  enjoyed  a  home 
market  in  its  most  rigid  sense.  The  need 
of  an  outlet  became  imperative;  nor  was 
the  character  of  the  highway  or  its  location 


ever  doubtfiil,  the  topography  of  thecountiy 
absolutely  determining  it. 

The  Appalachian  range,  extending  from 
Georgia  to  the  St  Lawrence,  presents  a 
nearly  continuous  wall  separating  the  sea- 
board from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes.  The  most  complete  gap  is  that  made 
by  the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands. 
From  Troy,  the  head  of  tide-water,  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  extends  westerly,  and 
still  farther  a  broad  fertile  plateau  spreads 
out  to  lake  Erie.  The  elevation  of  this 
plateau  is  less  than  six  hundred  feet  above 
tide-water,  descending  neariy  uniformly  in 
the  direction  of  east-bound  trade  tike  an 
inclined  plane.  The  remarkable  advantages 
of  this  formation  were  appreciated  at  an 
early  day,  and  the  project  of  a  canal  to 
connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson  was  soon  seen  to  be  feasible. 

The  project  was  not  due  to  an  inspiration 
of  genius  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  Nature 
had  too  unmistakably  marked  out  the  path ; 
man  could  not  err,  he  had  simply  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  extended. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  "  the  West " 
of  those  days  was  Western  New  York,  then 
known  as  "  the  lake  cotmtry,"  and  it  was 
the  main  object  of  the  proposed  canal  to 
supply  its  needs,  and  not  those  of  sections 
still  more  remote  which  the  frontiersman 
had  barely  reached.  Undoubtedly  to  some 
speculative  minds  the  possibilities  of  the 
existing  "  West"  may  have  presented  them- 
selves as  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  was 
the  urgent  need  of  an  immediate  outlet  for 
Western  New  York  that  compelled  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal. 

Under  the  vigorous  lead  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton the  project  took  shape  and  was  pushed 
forward  to  completion.  The  canal  was 
opened  for  navigation  throughout  its  length 
in  1825,  the  capacity  of  the  boats  being 
less  than  one  hundred  tons.  The  canal 
was  a  pronounced  success  at  once,  the  tolls 
received  during  the  first  year  being  over  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  The  business 
gained  rapidly,  and  in  the  next  decade  the 
tolls  increased  to  one  million  and  a  half  per 
annum.  The  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
leading  cities  until  this  time  were  about 
counterbalanced.  In  1835  their  respective 
populations  became  again  equal,  but  from 
this  year  must  be  reckoned  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance of  New  York.  In  i860  its  population 
combined  with  Brooklyn  was  1,076,000, 
while  that  of  Philadelphia  was  565,000.  In 
i87o,NewYorkhad  1,400,000;  Philadelphia 
only   674,000.      In   i57Si,  New  York  had 
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1,548,000,  No  such  brilliant  progress  has 
probably  ever  befcre  been  witnessed  in  the 
growth  of  a  metropolis,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  increase  was  not  alone  one  of 
mere  numbers  but  more  of  wealth,  traffic  and 
coDcentfation  of  industries.  New  York  had 
absorbed  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
leading  enterprises  and  become  indisputably 
the  finaodal  and  commercial  center  of  the 
country.  The  noUble  fact  that  Philadelphia 
took  the  precedence  and  retained  it  for  over 
eighty  years  and  until  the  opening  of  the 
Canal,  demonstrates  that  the  present  leading 
position  now  held  by  New  York  is  owing 
Deither  to  its  harbor  nor  to  its  central  posi- 
tion, but  mainly  to  the  topography  that  made 
the  Erie  Canal  possible. 

The  past  identity  of  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  the  Canal  makes  it  interesting  to 
analyze  the  sources  from  which  the  water 
highway  secured  its  trade  and  the  influ- 
ences diat  were  brought  into  action.  Al- 
though the  motive  for  the  construction  of 
the  Canal  was  to  supply  a  state  need,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  its  mission  was  much 
more  extended  and  that  the  benefits  were 
to  be  nUional.  The  great  West  soon  felt 
the  influence  of  this  avenue  to  the  eastern 
market  Tbe  growth  of  the  states  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
Kimulated,  the  increase  of  population  from 
iSio  to  1840  being  over  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pet  cent,  while  that  of  the  state 
of  Xew  York  was  only  one  hundred.  The 
adnntages  of  this  water  transport  were 
available  at  first  only  to  such  sections  as 
pDBcssed  easy  access  to  the  lakes,  but  local 
cauls  woe  soon  projected  and  constructed 
io  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and,  acting  as  loc^al  arteries,  these  brought 
the  produce  of  the  interior  to  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  Chicago;  and  thus  uninterrupted 
<ater  transport  was  obtained  from  the  very 
heatt  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  the  shores 
of  Europe  itself.  Asa  necessity  this  increas- 
rngTolume  of  trade  soughtNew  York  through 
the  Canal,  and  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  tbe  dty  increased  proportionately. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  extend  the 
sj'stem  of  local  canals  beyond  a  certain  hmit, 
and  coosequendy  large  districts  remained 
ondevdoped  and  unproductive.  When  most 
needed,  however,  a  stranger  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Canal ; 
a  bumble  gleaner  was  the  r61e  that  the  west- 
em  milrcad  first  assumed.  By  means  of  local 
<letad»ed  lines  it  gathered  up  the  products  of 
isolated  localities  and  brought  them  to  the 
nangablc  rivets  and  lakes,  from  which  the 
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Canal  was  the  outlet  to  the  sea-board.  The 
growth  of  railroads  in  tbe  western  states 
was  slow:  in  rSco  only  about  a  thousand 
miles  of  rail  had  been  laid ;  from  that  jxs 
nod,  however,  the  increase  was  rapid,  the 
mileage  of  constructed  roads  in  the  western 
states  above  named  being,  in  i860,  11,000, 
and  in  1870,  over  33,000  miles. 

The  causes  of  this  rapid  development  are 
patent.  Like  the  Western  New  York  of  the 
preceding  generation,  these  slates  were  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  which  were 
valueless  without  an  outlet  This  the  rail- 
road could  furnish,  but  as  the  necessary 
capital  must  be  drawn  fi-ora  local  sources 
the  most  rigid  economy  of  expenditure  was 
required.  The  right  of  way  was  generaUy 
given.  The  construction  was  extremely 
slight  in  character,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  pare  down  the  original  cost  to  the 
lowest  possible  sum.  The  building  of  a 
road  increased  the  production,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  vicin- 
ity. This  was  quickly  noted  by  others  and 
acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  since  no 
locality  was  willing  to  lag  in  the  rear.  Thus 
the  hecessities  of  the  position,  self-interest, 
and  rivalry  aU  combined  to  aid  this  rapid 
extension  of  territory  made  tributary  to  the 
Erie  CanaL 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  business 
that  has  been  done  through  the  Canal. 

The  tonnage  of  agricultural  products  arriv- 
ing at  tide- water  in  1840  was  2^,000  tons, 
increasing  with  tolerable  regularity  until  the 
culminating  year  of  1862,  when  the  amount 
was  3,087,000  tons,  an  increase  of  over  seven 
hundred  per  cent,  in  twenUr-two  years.  The 
diversion  of  agricultural  labor  caused  by  the 
war  diminished  the  tonnage;  in  1871  it 
partially  recovered,  amounting  to  1,500,000 
tons;  It  has  since  declined  year  by  year, 
amounting  in  1876  to  but  882,000  tons,  a 
diminution  of  over  fif^  per  cent  in  fifteen 
years,  and  this  in  the  face  of  an  immense 
mcrease  of  production  in  the  states  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
smalla  proportion  of  this  trade  originates  now 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  rSjd  the  state 
furnished  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  cereals 
transported,  but  in  1876  less  than  twenty 
per  cent.  This  fact  is  important  as  showing 
to  what  a  diminished  extent  the  state  at 
large  is  interested  in  the  Canal,  and  conse- 
quently how  small  is  the  motive  for  its  en- 
largement This  loss  of  trade  by  the  Canal  is 
of  grave  significance  and  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study.  Are  the  causes  of  this  diver- 
sion transitory  and  evanescent,  or  will  they  1 
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continue  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  ? 
So  long  as  the  Eric  Canal  was  the  main 
avenue  for  western  products  the  position  of 
the  city  of  New  York  seemed  impregnable ; 
but  the  opening  of  new  channels,  and  the  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  currents  of  trade  may 
render  its  pre-eminence  much  less  certain. 

The  question  arises,  To  what  are  we  to 
attribute  the  decadence  of  the  Canal  ? 
Mainly,  it  is  to  the  changed  relations  of  the 
railroad,  which,  ceasing  to  be  a  dependent, 
began  to  assume  the  position  of  a  rival,  and  in 
place  of  bringing  freights  to  the  Canal,  trans- 
ported them  directly  to  the  sea-board  without 
Its  intervention, — a  policy  only  made  pos- 
sible by  great  reductions  in  the  cost  of  move- 
ment. 

The  substitution  of  the  railway  for  the 
Canal  was  not  a  sudden  one,  as  the  gradual 
decline  of  tonnage  receipts  indicates.  The 
first  lines  were  constructed  in  short  de- 
tached links  generally  subsidiary  to  the 
navigable  streams  with  which  they  con- 
nected. At  first,  only  passengers  and  light 
merchandise  were  transported,  but  soon  the 
coarser  freights  were  added,  but  onlv  for 
short  distances :  thus  the  railroad  superseded 
the  stage-coach  and  the  farm-wagon,  but 
not  the  canal-boat.  The  slight  and  inferior 
construction  of  the  earUer  roads  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  the  capital  bein'g  mainly 
local,  procured  with  difficulty  and  in  small 
sums.  The  problem  was  generally  to  com- 
plete the  road  as  soon  as  possible,  and  all 
Other  considerations  were  secondary.  The 
rails  were  light,  and  often  of  the  old  strap 

Sattem;  ties  were  laid  on  the  natural  soil; 
ridges  and  other  structures  were  of  wood, 
and  lightly  built;  the  equipment  was  of 
RnaQ  power  and  capacity,  and  the  appli- 
ances generally  infenor  and  defective.  As 
the  traffic  increased,  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent how  unfavorable  were  such  conditions 
to  economical  operation;  and  gradually 
these  defects  were  amended.  The  light 
rail  was  replaced  by  one  of  a  heavier 
pattern;  the  road-bed  was  thoroughly  bal- 
lasted and  drained;  permanent  structures 
of  stone  and  iron  replaced  those  of  wood; 
powerful  and  effective  engines  of  improved 
construction  were  introduced;  sidings  were 
increased  in  number  and  extended  when 
they  were  inadequate;  double  tracks  were 
constructed;  finsdly  the  iron  rail  gave  place 
to  die  steel.  All  these  improvements 
tended  to  greater  economy  of  operarion, 
and  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  bansport. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  occurred 
in  the  administration  itselt    The  small,  sep- 


by  narrow  views  and  jarring  interests,  were 
replaced  by  strong,  united,  centralized  man- 
agements ;  a  thorough  system  of  organization 
controlled  all  the  mmutite  of  the  business ; 
a  direct  respionsibility  was  secured  in  all  the 
departments,  any  loss  caused  by  leakages  or 
waste  being  at  once  detected  and  stopped ; 
and,  withal,  the  fullest  measure  of  efficiency 
was  inexorably  demanded.  These  econo- 
mies lessening  the  cost  of  transport  gradu- 
ally changed  the  policy  of  the  roads,  and  it 
was  now  seen  that  the  coarser  products  could 
be  carried  at  very  reduced  charges,  and 
consequently  for  longer  distances.  With  this 
new  character  of  busmess,  full  cars  and  heavy 
trains  began  to  replace  the  half  filled  cars 
and  light  trains;  the  increased  business  in 
turn  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  operating, 
and  still  fiirther  stimulated  this  traffic. 

To  arrive  at  the  amount  of  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  movement  by  rail,  resort  must  be 
had  to  reports  of  leading  trunk  lines.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  railroad  operation,  from  vari- 
ous causes  the  statement  of  results  was  often 
defective  and  unreliable.  The  actual  depre- 
ciation did  not  appear  in  the  books  or  state- 
ments until  renewals  were  required ;  this  was 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  raits  and 
equipment.  A  road  must  be  operated  several 
years  before  the  actual  cost  of  repairs  can  be 
accurately  stated.  Again,  when  heavy  ex- 
penditures were  being  made  to  provide  for 
improvements  and  facilities,  not  only  were 
these  charged  to  account  of  "  construction," 
but  the  opportunity  was  often  taken  to 
charge  to  "  capital "  many  expenses  which 
should  have  been  placed  against  "current 
expenditure,"  This  was  intentional  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  caused  by  an  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  system  of  accounts,  the  Ime 
between  these  two  classes  of  expenses  being 
misty  and  ill-defined. 

A  continued  operation  of  years  and  the 
substantial  completion  of  the  main  lines 
have  removed  both  the  temptation  and  the 
opportunity  to  err  widely;  one  mill  per  ton 
per  mile  on  the  present  immense  tonnage 
would  amount  to  so  large  a  sum,  that,  if 
improperly  charged  to  capital  instead  of  to 
current,  it  would  at  once  awaken  suspicion 
and  distrust.  On  the  tonnage  transpc»ted  on 
the  Pennsylvania  road,  that  small  rate  would 
amount  to  over  two  miUions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  It  is  evident  that  no  serious  error 
in  this  respect  would  remain  unchallenged, 
and  consequendy  the  results  as  set  forth  in 
the  later  reports  can  be  accepted  as  sut^ 
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staodally  correct.    Taking  these  as  a  basts, 
the  following  results  appear. 

Before  the  war,  the  cost  of  movement  on 
leading  main  lines  was  about  a  cent  and  a 
third  per  ton  per  mile.  From  i860  to  1870 
it  was  a  cent  and  a  half.  In  view  of  the 
advance  of  labor  and  materials,  this  was 
practically  a  reduction.  Since  that  date  the 
cost  has  gradually  decreased.  In  1875,  on 
the  trunk  lines,  the  rate  averaged  about  eight 
mills,  aj]d  in  1876  only  six, — the  Pennsylva- 
nia road  reporting  under  six,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  at  five,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral being  stated  at  seven,  and  the  Lake  Shore 
at  five  and  a  half.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
fiimish  no  data  on  this  subject  It  will  be  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  the  above  applies 
to  die  whole  tonnage,  both  through  and  local, 
and  that  the  former  costs  less  to  move  than  the 
latter,  being  exempt  &om  large  terminal  ex- 
penses— cars  not  fully  loaded,  trains  not  filled 
up  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  that  effect 
the  purely  local  trade.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
managers  of  the  New  YoikCentral  and  Penn- 
sylvania roads  that  the  net  cost  of  through 
freight  will  not  exceed  four  mills.  For  the 
purposes  of  comparison  with  the  expense  by 
the  Canal,  it  willbe  safer,  however,  to  make 
no  deduction  on  this  account,  but  to  take  the 
rate  of  six  mills  as  the  cost  of  through  ton- 
nage. '  In  the  computation  of  the  Canal 
expense,  as  given  below,  the  interest  on  the 
boats  is  included.  It  is  therefore  proper,  in 
making  a  statement  of  comparative  cost  of 
^K  two  modes,  to  make  an  allowance  for 
tiie  interest  on  railroad  equipment ;  a  rate 
of  half  a  mill  will  cover  this,  thus  making 
the  total  railroad  expense  six  and  a  half 
mills.  But  the  rail  is  not  confined  to  the 
necessity  of  transporting  at  average  net  cost. 
During  the  season  of  navigation,  if  a  soious 
bssof  business  is  threatened,  the  alternative  is 
presented  of  discharging  skillful,  experienced 
men,  permitting  rolling  stock  to  lie  unused  and 
deteriorating,  disarranging  the  general  current 
of  trade,  or  of  carrying  at  rates  below  apparent 
cost  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  less  absolute 
loss  may,  and,  in  the  policy  of  a  company, 
does,  often  ensue  by  submitting  to  a  tempo- 
laty  reducdon  rather  than  incur  the  great  loss 
consequent  upon  a  diversion  of  business. 

But  the  rail  possesses  other  and  obvious 
advantages :  The  time  occupied  in  transit  is 
much  less ;  a  shipper  can  transact  a  much 
larger  v<dtmic  of  busmess  on  the  same  capital ; 
bills  of  lading  are  more  negotiable,  the  risk 
b  less,  and  insurance  lower;  no  change  of 
anangements  is  necessary  consequent  on 
stoppage  in  winter;  grain  can  be  sent  in 


smaller  lots;   it  is  less   apt  to  heat,  and 
arrives  in  better  order. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  movement  by  the  Canal;  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  taking  the  net  amount  received 
for  freight  after  deducting  tolls.  This  must 
be  taken  in  series  of  years  so  as  to  arrive 
at  an  average,  since  one  single  year  might 
be  influenced  by  disturbing  and  exceptional 
causes.  The  receipts  for  freights  measure  not 
only  the  ordinary  expense  of  operation,  main- 
tenance and  depreciation,  but  also  such  a 
fair  profit  and  mterest  as  will  induce  the 
investment  necessary  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  boats.  If  freights  rise  above  the 
average,  and  consequenUy  an  undue  profit  is 
made  in  any  one  year,  the  eSect  is  to  stimu- 
late the  construction  of  additional  boats ;  an 
over  supply  generally  ensues,  the  rates  &U, 
and  building  ceases,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  fiilly  controlling  the  matter.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  the  receipts  as  a  basis,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cost  of  transporting  one 
Con  per  mile  by  the  canal  has  averaged  for 
the  forty-seven  years,  extending  from  1830 
Co  1876,  a  trifle  over  eight  mills.  If  &e 
conditions  were  to  be  the  same  in  the  future, 
that  rate  could  be  assumed  as  the  normal 
cost  But  two  disturbing  elements  must  be 
considered, — one,  the  increased  size  of  the 
boats,  the  other,  the  exceptionally  high  prices 
of  the  war  period.  From  1850  to  i860, 
prices  were  not  extravagant  for  either  labor 
or  material,  and  did  not  vary  greatly  fiom 
those  now  prevailing.  The  rate  for  this  de. 
cade  averaged  seven  mills,  but  the  size  of  the 
vessels  was  smaller ;  the  gain  from  increased 
capacity  has,  however,  been  partly  neutral- 
ized by  the  increase  of  time  required  for  a  trip. 
The  actual  reduction  would  be  about  ao  per 
cent.,  making  the  net  result  five  and  a  half 
mills  if  boats  of  the  size  now  in  use  had  then 
been  employed.  From  r86oto  i87o,therate 
conttnu^  ac  seven  mills,  the  gain  by  increase 
of  size  of  boats  being  counterbalanced  by  ad- 
vance of  prices.  From  187010 1876,  inclusive, 
the  rate  was  five  and  a  half  mills ;  this  period 
comprises  years  of  great  activity  and  great 
depression,  the  highest  race  being  over  seven 
and  Che  lowest  under  four.  From  this  expe- 
rience, the  rate'  under  present  conditioiH 
would  be  five  and  a  half  mills,  and  the 
results  of  these  several  periods  coincide  with 
the  experience  of  other  canals.  If  the  prices 
of  labor  and  material  should  continue  to  fall, 
the  rate  might  possihlj-  be  placed  at  five  and 
a  quarter  mills.  This,  however,  is  a  mini* 
mum,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  attract  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  construction  of  Dew 
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boats.  This  expense  does  not  include  that 
required  tot  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Canal  itself;  this  is  paid  by  the  tolb 
which,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  future  will  be 
established  at  no  higher  rates  than  will  keep 
Ae  works  in  proper  order;  they  cannot  be 
permanently  lower,  for  the  constitution  of  the 
state  expressly  forbids  any  expenditure  ex- 
ceeding the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

For  the  past  ten  years  these  expenses  of 
maintenance  have  averaged  a  mill  and  three- 
quarters  per  ton  per  mile;  in  1876  they  were 
a  mill  and  a  half.  If  the  tonnage  should  be 
less,  of  course  this  rate  would  increase;  but 
with  the  present  volume  of  tiade,  this  can  be 
assumed  as  the  proper  amount,  provided  the 
worksarekeptin  thorough  repair  and  are  effi- 
dently  operated ;  the  total  minimum  expense 
will,  therefore,  be  not  less  than  five  and  a 
quarter  mills  for  movement,  and  one  and  a 
half  for  maintenance  of  the  Canal,  a  total  of 
six  and  three-quarter  mills,  against  six  and  a 
half  by  rail.  In  both  cases  it  includes  cost 
of  movement,  embracing  maintenance  of 
way,  interest  on  equipment,  but  not  on  the 
works  themselves. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Canal  still 
continues  to  transport  at  low  rates,  and 
that  during  the  present  year  it  has  regained 
some  of  the  trade  heretofore  lost.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Canal  expense  consists  of  the  interest  and 
depreciation  of  the  boats;  the  present  rates 
barely  pay  the  actual  working  expenses, — 
there  is  no  margin  for  interest  or  repairs, 
and  owners  are  compelled  to  witness  their 
capital  gradually  obliterated,  as  the  boats 
pass  out  of  existence.  The  building  of  new 
boats  has  about  ceased :  in  1862  more  than 
eight  hundred  were  constructed;  in  1876 
only  seventy-five.  Again,  the  exceedingly 
low  tolls  established  this  year,  by  the  Canal 
Board  will  not  afford  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  works  in  a  proper  condition. 
The  tariff  must  be  increased  or  the  Canal  per- 
mitted to  get  out  of  repair ;  the  present  rates 
are  thereiore  exceptional,  and  do  not  dis- 
prove the  past  experience  of  actual  cost. 

To  the  shippers  has  inured  the  benefit  of 
the  cheapened  cost  by  rail,  for  freight  rati:s 
were  reduced  in  the  sariie  proportion  as 
lessened  cost;  thus  in  1858  the  average 
rates  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie 
averaged  two  and  a  half  cents,  while  in 
1S76  the  rate  was  about  a  cent,  and  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  only  nine  miUs. 
Naturally,  these  reduced  charges  have 
completely  revolutionized  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  the  rail  has  entirely 


usurped  the  position  formerly  held  by  the 
Canal,  The  change  has  not  been  abrupt  but 
steady,and  no  backward  step  has  been  taken. 
The  lighter  merchandise  was  first  absorbed, 
and  in  time  the  heavier  general  freights.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  the  rail  had  secured  the 
general  merchandise  passing  in  both  direc- 
tions, although  it  had  not  interfered  mate- 
rially with  the  coarser  freights,  such  as 
agricultural  products,  lumba,  stone,  etc 
At  that  date  intelligent  railroad  opinion  did 
not  favor  the  idea  that  the  railrdad  could 
ever  compete  to  a  great  extent  for  this 
cheap  bulky  traffic ;  a  part,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  diverted  to  the  rail  during  the 
winter,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  dur- 
ing navigation,  but  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  position  of  the  Canal  as  enlarged 
was,  as  regards  this  traffic,  impregnable,  and 
that  it  must  continue  to  be  the  channel 
by  which  agricultural  products  would  be 
transported.  By  degrees,  as  unexpected 
economy  of  movement  by  rail  was  attained 
and  the  cost  of  the  two  modes  became 
equalized,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Canal  was  to  have  a  contest  for  its  very 
existence.  The  total  tonnage  arriving  by 
the  Canal  at  tide-water  in  1840,  was47o, 000 
tons;  in  r85o,  r,37o,ooo;  in  the  culmina- 
ting year  of  1863,  2,917,000;  in  1870, 
3,290,000,  and  in  1876  only  1,740,000, 
showing  an  absolute  decrease  of  general 
traffic  of  thirty  per  cent,  since  1S62.  But, 
while  this  loss  was  occurring  on  the  fj^alf^ 
the  general  internal  commerce  of  the  coun* 
try  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  railroads 
were  showing  the  most  astonishing  gains. 
In  1853  the  tonnage  on  the  Canal  was  four- 
fold greater  than  that  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Erie  roads  combined;  in  rSyS 
it  was  only  about  one-third.  The  traffic  on 
the  other  trunk  lines  assumed  immense  pro- 
portions, the  movement  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road  alone  during  last  year  being  over  ten 
millions  of  tons.  Of  the  grain  trade  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  pracrically  monop- 
olized by  the  Canal,  only  fifteen  per  cenL 
of  the  amount  arriving  at  tide-water  in  1876 
was  transported  on  it,  eighty-five  per  cent. 
being  by  rail. 

But  it  may  be  asked, — Cannot  some  radical 
improvements  be  introduced  to  lessen  the 
Canal  costs,  as  has  been  done  with  the 
railroad  P  and  instantly  the  magic  word 
"  steam  "  will  present  itself  to  many  minds. 
That  steam  can  be  applied  economically 
to  canal-boats  admits  of  no  question,  always 
provided  that  the  vessel  is  of  a  certain  size; 
and  just  here  is  the   difficulty — tht  £ru 
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Camii  beat  is  tee  small.  No  practical  man 
vould  dream  of  applying  steam  to  a  canal- 
boat  of  fifty  tons,  nor  would  he  hesitate  to 
ipply  it  to  one  of  a  thousand  tons.  Expe- 
licDce  alone  must  be  the  guide  in  determin- 
ing  the  smallest-sized  vessel  in  which  it  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  and  there  has  been  a 
Urge  ezp^ence  in  this  matter.  Steamers 
have  been  plying  on  the  Delaware  and 
Kaiitan  and  die  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canals  foi  over  thirty  years,  and  the  result 
has  proved  that  steam  is  not  economical 
when  applied  to  boats  of  two  hundred  tons, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  recent  experimeDts 
OD  the  Erie  Canal  itself. 

For  steam  impUes  skilled,  and  conse- 
quently, expensive,  labor,  with  additional 
capital,  greater  wear  and  tear  and  less  capa- 
d^  for  cargo,  and  these  the  gain  in  time 
does  not  ci£keL  No  power  for  a  small 
Tcsd  has  been  found  so  cheap  as  a  pair 
of  hoiscs  and  a  driver.  A  steamer  towing 
one  or  more  baizes  has  decided  advantages, 
but  the  serious  loss  of  time  occurring  at  the 
lodes,  where  each  boat  has  to  be  passed 
upaiately  (thus  delaying  the  others),  will 
{Hcvent  iius  plan  from  being  adopted  to  any 
eitenL  The  same  objection  holds  to  the 
Belgian  system, — which  involves  the  laying 
OQ  the  bottom  of  the  Canal  of  a  wire  cable, 
to  «rhich  a  steamer  with  a  tow  of  boats  is 
attached, — though  an  economical  use  of 
power  is  undoubtedly  attained  thereby. 
But  even  if  the  application  of  steam  to 
ibe  existing  class  of  boats  met  with  partial 
success,  yet  the  reduction  of  expense  would 
be  loo  sbght  to  meet  the  difficulty.  To  en- 
■Iiie  the  Canal  to  compete  with  the  rail 
toBK  more  radical  change  is  necessary. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this  Canal  de- 
odence — a  heroic  one,  vu.,  to  abandon 
catiidy  the  present  work  and  construct  an 
enlarged  canal  fitted  for  boats  of  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  tons.  For 
this  three  routes  have  been  suggested,  each 
having  its  terminus  at  Albany  :  one  starting 
from  fiu&lo  on  or  near  the  present  route ; 
another  from  Oswego  via  Oneida  Lake, 
and  the  third  from  the  St.  Lawrence  via 
Lake  Champl^  and  the  existing  Cham- 
plain  Canal, — an  improvement  of  me  Hud- 
KD  River  below  Albany  being  included  in 
the  plan.  The  estimated  cost  of  any  one 
of  these  schemes  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  mil- 
lions, and  in  all  probability  the  actual  ex- 
pense would  exceed  the  latter  sum.  What 
parties  ate  so  interested  as  to  expend  this 
large  amount  ?  Certainly  not  the  sUte  of 
Mew  YoriL    The  Canal  was  built  mainly 


as  a  channel  for  the  products  of  the  state, 
but  as  tfae  area  of  the  cereal  produc- 
tion moved  westward,  the  state's  interest 
lessened  year  by  year;  in  1876,  of  the  total 
tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water,  as  has  been 
above  stated,  only  one-fillh  was  furnished 
by  the  state.  While  such  a  project  would 
be  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  city,  it  is 
clear  that  the  state  would  never  consent  to 
incur  a  vast  debt  in  order  to  provide  a 
cheaper  mode  of  transport  fium  the  west. 
It  is  true  that  the  general  government 
might  be  induced  to  consider  one  of  these 
rival  schemes,  but  as  foreshadowed  in  the 
report  of  Senator  Windom  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  "legislative  necessity"  would 
compel  the  consideration  at  the  same  time 
of  the  construction  of  impracticable  canals 
connecting  the  Kanawha  and  the  Tennessee 
rivers  with  the  sea-board — in  fact  such  a  prop- 
osition would  be  the  signal  for  opening  the 
door  to  schemes  so  wild  as  to  revolt  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Erie  Canal  will  remain 
at  its  present  si^e  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  disuse  of  the  Canal  will  be  hastened 
by  the  entire  separation  of  interests  that 
exist  between  the  boat-owneis  and  the 
Canal  itself  considered  as  property.  If 
boats  are  not  profitable,  no  regard  for  the 
fiiture  prosperity  of  the  Canal  will  induce 
further  ventures.  A  reasonable  prospect 
must  be  had  that  the  earnings  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  interest,  and  to 
replace  the  boats  when  worn  out:  there  is  no 
other  motive  to  build.  The  position  of  rail- 
road equipment  is  different;  the  ownership 
of  that  and  of  the  road  being  identical,  the 
former  is  maintained  and  renewed  in  the 
interest  of  the  fixed  property  and  irrespective 
of  the  earnings  derived  from  the  equipment 

The  depreciation  of  boat  property  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  enormous;  the  earn- 
ings barely  paying  the  immediate  expenses, 
proper  repau^  have  not  been  made,  nor 
have  new  boats  supplied  the  place  of  those 
that  have  passed  out  of  existence.  In  1S63 
the  numb^  of  boats  was  about  six  thousand, 
and  as  thelife  of  a  boat  is  estimated  at  twelve 
years,  an  annual  supply  of  five  hundred 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  working 
capacity  of  that  year.  The  yearly  average 
of  boats  built  for  each  five  years,  between 
i86r  and  1876,  has  been  successively  540, 
330  and  24.0 ;  for  the  past  two  years  the 
average  has  been  88,  and  at  present,  building 
may  be  said  to  havcceased.  Since  r862  it 
is  supposed  that  about  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  Iwats  has  disappeared,  and  the.  existine 
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equipment  is  old  and  much  impaired  in 
value.  With  this  disastrous  expenence,  it  is 
idle  to  expect  the  investment  of  new  capital, 
except  under  the  improbable,  and  in  fact 
impossible,  contingency  that  rates  will  so 
advance  as  to  enable  boat  property  to  earn 
a  fair  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  interest, repairsand  depreciation.  Further- 
more, a  reasonable  assurance  must  be  had 
that  these  conditions  will  be  continued  for  a 
series  of  years  co-equal  with  the  life  of  the 
boat.  The  disuse  of  the  Canal  is  therefore 
simply  a  question  of  the  decay  of  the  existing 
equipment.  There  may  be  exception^ 
cases  of  building  for  special  purposes,  but 
the  construction  is  practically  at  an  end. 

In  five  years  from  this  date,  it  is  probable 
that  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ton- 
nage of  1862  wiU  continue  to  exist ;  the  rate 
of  tolls  that  can  be  exacted  from  the  small 
tonnage  then  transported  will  not  suffice  to 
maintain  the  Canal  in  proper  order,  and  it 
will  then  be  possible  for  the  Wew  Zealander 
of  Macaulay  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  aqueducts 
from  the  summits  of  disused  locks.  In  the 
face  of  fruitless  efforts  to  avert  the  result, 
and  after  long  discussion  of  its  future  man- 
agement, the  Canal  will  be  forever  aban- 
doned. 

To  sum  up :  The  Erie  Canal,  tahing  into 
consideration  its  capacity,  length,  amount 
of  traffic  and  the  mterests  involved,  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  artificial  water- 
avenue  that  had  ever  been  constructed; 
it  wondetfiilly  hastened  the  local  develop- 
ments of  the  districts  through  which  it 
passed ;  it  provided  a  market  for  the  sur- 
plus of  the  West,  and  lessened  the  cost  of 
food  of  every  person  living  cast  of  the 
Hudson.  All  its  functions  were  beneficent ; 
its  gracious  task  was 

"To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a.  smiling  land," 
and  it  was  well  worthy  of  the  fostering  care 
that  it  had  received.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  may  seem  unkindly  and  ungrateful  to 
predict  that  its  days  of  power  and  vigor 
have  passed  away  forever,  and  yet  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible.  That  the  rail  can 
carry  as  cheaply  as  the  Canal;  that  its 
advantages  in  other  respects  are  over- 
whelming; that  the  trade  of  the  country 
is  attracted  to  it  more  and  more ;  that  the 
business  of  the  Canal  lessens  year  by  year, 
and  that  its  equipment  is  gradually  melting 
away  and  will  soon  cease  to  exist, — all  these 
are  ikcts  that  can  be  neither  explained  away 
nor  ignored. 

Accepting  the  fact   that  the  Canal  must 


disappear,  what  will  be  the  effect  00  the 
future  of  New  York  ?  The  Canal  has  been 
of  vital  importance  to  the  cily,  securing  for 
it  the  command  of  the  export  trade,  and 
this  reacting  to  increase  the  imports.  l~his 
commerce  built  up  powerful  steamer  lines 
and  attracted  foreign  capital ;  the  trade  of 
the  country  became  more  and  more  cen- 
tralized, and  the  city  became  the  undis- 
puted commercial  and  financial  and  social 
center  of  the  continent. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves: 
Will  the  export  trade  of  the  city  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  diversion  of  commerce 
fi^m  the  Canal  ?  and  if  so.  Will  the  general 
prosperity  of  New  York  be  seriously  im- 
paired thereby?  It  would  not  be  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the  elements  that 
may  modify  the  export  trade  of  the  future; 
too  many  conditions  are  as  yet  undeter> 
mined ;  too  many  factors  unknown  to  permit 
the  problem  to  be  now  solved.  The  rapidity 
of  the  movement  westward  of  the  center  of 
cereal  production  ;  the  deepening  of  the  Sl 
Clair  Flats  and  the  consequent  increased 
capacity  of  lake  vessels ;  the  completion  of 
the  Welland  Canal;  the  increased  economy 
of  movement  on  the  Mississippi;  the  success 
that  may  be  attained  in  deepening  its  raouth ; 
the  determination  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
several  trunk  lines ;  the  increased  facilities 
afforded  by  them,  particularly  as  regards 
elevators  and  warehouses  at  the  termini, — 
all  these  involve  disturbing  elements  which 
may  effect  radical  changes  in  the  fiiture. 

In  case  some  export  trade  should  be 
lost,  whether  the  general  trade  of  the  city 
would  be  afiected  and  to  what  extent,  is  a 
question  still  more  complex ;  the  influences 
diat  would  control  are  so  subtle  and  eva- 
sive, so  impossible  to  fix  and  drfne,  that 
the  inquiry  would  fail  to  attain  absolutely 
reliable  results.  The  experience  of  the  past 
six  years,  though  limited,  is  not  unsatis- 
factory. In  i860,  of  the  total  tormage 
exported  from  the  six  principal  sea-ports, 
forty-six  per  cent  was  from  New  Yorit; 
in  1870,  fifty-three  per  cent.;  in  1873, 
sixty  per  cent. ;  and  in  1876,  fifty-seven  per 
cent.  The  gain  in  1870  was  undoubtedly 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  diversion 
of  cotton  shipments  from  the  Southern 
ports,  while  the  slight  loss  shown  in  1S76 
was  due  to  the  increase  of  the  com  ship- 
ments at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, — the 
latter  city  exporting  in  1876  twenty  per 
cent,  mote  com  than  New  York.  The 
import  trade  of  tlie  city  docs  not  as  yet  sp- 
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pear  to  be  affected,  its  percentage  of  the 
whole  import  trade  in  i860  being  sixty  per 
cent.,  in  1870  seventy-one  per  cent.,  and  in 
1876  precisely  the  same.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, however,  that  the  present  is  no  infal- 
lible guide  for  the  future;  the  period  is  one 
of  transition ;  and  the  rivalry  of  the  future 
wil!  be  sharp,  keen,  and  intensely  aggres- 
sive. No  city  should  suffer  itself  to  be 
handicapped  by  an  ounce  of  dead  weight. 
New  Vork  in  pajticulaT  must  refoim  the 
present  crude,  clumsy,  expensive  methods 


of  receiving  and  distiibutiDg  traffic;  in  this 
respect  it  lags  in  the  rear  of  both  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  expenses 
of  transfer;  the  car,  the  warehouse  and  the 
vessel  must  be  practically  brought  together, 
and  no  stupidity  of  municipal  officials  must 
be  permitted  to  intervene;  old  usages  must 
be  modified,  and  the  most  approved  mod- 
em methods  and  appliances  adopted.  For 
this  work,  skill,  energy,  and  brains  are 
essential ;  past  recoilectiona  wiU  not  suffice. 
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^Vomati'a  Winter  AEauaemaati. 
Wk  hsTC  many  reasons,  in  the  direct  teitinioiualE 
llut  liave  come  to  us,  fw  believing  that  an  article 
■hich  «e  published  in  this  deputment  a  year  or 
Iwo  since,  on  **  Winttr  AmwemenU,"  was  remaik- 
lUy  loggesti've  and  stimulating  in  Ihe  establish- 
BKattrfclobt  for  cnltore  «ndr«creatioii.  We  spoke 
^edaUj  of  reading  didis,  "  Shakspere  dabs,"  etc 
Tbe  pnject  ivas  entered  upon  ia  a  great  many  towns 
Ihioaghont  tkc  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
gral  good  has  come  of  iL  To  open  ■.  siill  wider 
kid  of  intellectual  recreation  and  instruction  is  the 
otijectof  thia  article. 

Id  a  certain  country  town,  which  we  need  not 
DUDt,  there  wai  ratablished  lasl  year  >  "Rome 
Dak"  A  considerable  number  of  intelligent  ladies, 
nnai  (hereto  by  tbe  existence  of  a  literary  dub 
uaotf  their  husbands  and  brothers,  gathered  to- 
^Hxt  smd  formed  ft  dub  among  themtelves  for  ihe 
itodj  of  historical  dties.  Rome  wag  chosen  as  (he 
&rsi  city  to  be  investigated — its  pagan  history,  iti 
Chhitian  history,  its  ait  in  varioua  department),  its 
nlaliona  (o  the  world  at  various  epochs,  etc,  etc 
SubdiTisioDS  of  the  larger  topics  weie  made,  and 
cuk  woman  was  given  a  branch  to  study,  with  the 
duly  (o  write  out  her  condusions  and  results,  and 
to  read  them  Bt  the  weekly  meetings  of  tbe  club. 
It  is  declared  to  us  by  one  who  watdied  the  devel- 
c^ents  of  the  enterprise  that,  as  the  result  of 
that  winter's  roost  interesting  work,  this  town  con- 
tiiiu  the  largest  number  of  women  who  know 
ererything  abont  Rome  that  any  town  in  the  United 
States  on  boasL  Every  ivaitable  library  was  ran- 
ucked  for  material,  books  were  overhauled  that 
were  black  with  the  undisturbed  dust  of  a  century, 
knowledge  was  organized,  pnt  into  form,  and  com- 
mimicued ;  and  when  the  winter  dosed,  the  women 
KmidBot  only  that  they  bad  been  immensely  inter- 
ested, but  that  their  field  of  knowledge  had  been 
voy  and)  enlarged. 

TUi  jcar,  this  same  dub  will  take  up  another 
<ity.    Whether  it  will  be    London,  or   Paris,  or 


Jerusalem,  or  Athens,  or  Venice,  we  do  not  know, 
and  it  docs  not  matter.  But  what  a  mine  of  interest 
and  instruction  lies  beliire  them  m  any  of  these  1 
How  very  small  do  the  ordinary  amusements  of  a 
town  look  by  the  side  of  the  employments  of  such  a 
club  as  this  1  What  a  cure  for  gossip  and  neighbor- 
hood twaddle  is  contained  in  sudi  a  dub  1  What 
an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  thought  comes  of 
such  amusements  and  employments  t  How  the 
whole  world,  through  all  its  ages  and  among  all  its 
scenes  and  peoples,  becomes  illuminaled  with  a 
marvelous  human  interest,  to  women  who  stndy  it 
togetbei,  and  with  a  ccilain  degree  of  competition, 
in  this  way ! 

Wdl,  a  dub  for  the  study  of  the  great  historical 
dties  can  be  formed  anywhere,  and  there  ought  to 
be  a  thousand  of  them  formed  this  winter.  Wher- 
ever there  may  be  women  who  find  life  something 
of  a  bore,  when  followed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
wherever  there  may  be  women  who  have  leisure 
that  hangs  heavily  upon  their  hands,  or  a  round  of 
tastdess  courtesies  to  go  through  with,  wherever 
there  may  be  women  whose  minds  are  starving 
while  they  eiecute  the  routine  of  housekeeping 
duties,  there  will  be  found  the  materials  for  such 
ft  dub  as  this.  They  would  be  better  daughter^ 
wives  and  mothers,  for  tbe  culture  that  would  be 
won  by  such  a  dub,  and  le  saved  tbe  everlastiog 
yeamiog  for  an  impossible  career  that  seems  to 
be  moving  so  many  women's  souls  at  the  present 
time.  Life  is  good  and  duty  is  good,  if  we  only 
give  them  flavor.  Porridge  without  salt  may  be 
nutritious,  but  it  is  not  palatable.  The  great  want 
of  the  deter  women  we  are  rearing  in  sudi  nmn- 
bers,  is  not  so  much  a  public  career  as  a  palatable 
private  one.  A  round  of  hamdmm  bousehtM  du- 
ties, or  a  round  of  bshionable  courtesies  within  the 
rigid  rnles  of  etiquette,  becomes  tasteless  to  any 
woman.  What  better  can  she  do  for  profit  or  for 
pleasure  than  to  season  her  life  with  sodety  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  'i 

Of  course,  enterprises  of  this  kfaid  an  Bot^naeea-    . 
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urilj  confined  to  th«  studjr  of  dtin.  Coimtrie* 
nuiy  b«  studied  with  the  lune  advant^e, — perhaps 
eren  with  greater  advantage.  A  ipedal  topic  may 
be  taken  op.  At  this  time  much  is  written  upon 
ait  It  is  practically  a  new  topic  in  this  coun- 
try. We,  as  a  nation,  are  now  maldng  our  begin- 
nings in  art.  The  greatest  sculptors  and  painters 
America  has  produced  are  living  men  to-day.  Art 
has  no  history  here.  Art,  historically,  then, — art  in 
its  relations  to  civilization — art  in  its  inSuence  upon 
personal  character — art  u  an  outgrowth  of  life  and 
a  power  upon  life — furnishes  a  subject  that  may 
well  interest  «  group  of  women  for  a  winter,  not 

only,  but  for  many  winters.  We  know  of  girls  who 
are  as  much  interested  in  worlcs  of  political  economy 
as  if  they  were  novels.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
anything  more  interesting  to  a  club  of  bright  girls 
who  have  left  school,  than  >  winter  in  political 
economy.  The  subject  may  be  pursued,  simply  as 
a  matter  of  social  reading  and  discussion  ;  or  each 
may  be  charged  with  gathering  the  distinguishing 
views  of  given  wrif^,and  presenting  them  in  brief. 
The  great  point  is  to  get  together,  and  to  become 
interested  together  in  some  region  of  knovledge,  or 
art,  or  exalted  human  concern.  Life  with  men  is 
acti*e,  exciting,  exhausting.  The  club  life  of  men 
is  very  rarely  intellectual,  and  Tcty  rarely  in  any 
way  elevating.  Mtich  of  it  debases  and  curses,  with 
its  eating  and  driuking  and  its  setfisb  separadon 
from  the  family  life.  A  woman's  club  should  always 
be  an  addition  to  the  bmity  life,  and  so  (ransfbrm  a 
home  into  a  temple.  There  are  many  women  in 
the  world  triio  wish  they  were  men.  There  is  not 
one  man  who  wishes  he  were  a  woman.  The 
simple  reason  is  that  woman  has  not  yet  learned  how 
to  give  flavor  (o  her  life.  We  do  not  believe  that 
God  has  made  the  lot  of  the  sexes  unequal.  When 
woman  shall  make  the  most  and  best  of  her  life, 
she  will  spend  no  time  in  wishing  for  a  coarser 
nature  and  a  rentier  lot  than  her  own.  Let  her 
avail  herself  of  the  means  at  her  hand  for  making 
her  life  interesting,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 
That  she  may  conquer  the  realm  that  legitimately 
b  hers  we  put  the  dob  in  her  hand,  and  beg  her 

The  Bondage  of  the  Pulpit. 

Tks  phrase  which  furnishes  the  title  of  this 
article  is  not  ori^al.  We  borrow  it  of  a  distin- 
guished orthodox  theological  professor  in  Roches- 
ter, who,  having  omitted  the  articles  which  be  wrote 
npon  it  from  his  "Free  Lance"  book,  has  got 
through  with  it,  we  suppose,  and  has  thus  left  it  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  become  theo- 
logical professors.  We  choose  il  now  to  introduce 
a  few  words  with  rebtioa  to  the  criticism  of  certain 
papers  npon  recent  articles  of  ours  on  the  proscrip- 
tion of  certain  ministen  for  opinion's  sake. 

First,  if  we  have  seemed  to  blame  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies  that  deposed  Dr.  Blauvelt  and  Mr. 
Miller  from  the  ministerial  office,  let  us  place  our- 
selves righL  We  have  not  intended  (o  blame  them. 
We  do  not  see  how,  regarding  the  work  of  these 
men  as  they  did,  and  under  the  obligationa  of  con- 


stitution and  rule  which  were  upon  them,  thej  conid 
have  droie  otherwise.  They  were  not  at  liberty  to 
do  otherwise.  However  much  personal  liking  for, 
or  sympathy  with,  these  writers  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  may  have  felt,  they  had  no  choice  in  '*^«lT"g 
with  them.  Dr.  BlauvelC  and  Hr.  Miller  bad 
thought  and  come  to  conclusions  outside  of  the 
machine,  and  the  machine  was  obliged  to  cut  off 
their  heads.  The  trouble  is  with  the  madiine,  and 
the  machine  and  the  machine-makers  and  defenders 
are  what  we  have  our  quarrel  with. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  althoi^  tbe  men  in  que*- 
tion  have  been  cast  out  of  the  miniatry,  they  have 
no!  been  cost  out  of  the  church.  That  is  entirely 
another  thing.  They  may  still  be — as  all  believe 
them  to  lie — good  Christians,  but  they  are  not  good 
sectarians ;  and  that  U  all  ikat  IhU  iepositiim  meam. 
They  have  modified  their  creed  without  in  any  way 
degrading  their  Christian  character  or  Christian  life. 
Indeed,  the  latter  may  have  twen  Tery  mncfa  im- 
proyed  and  elevated.  At  any  rate,  their  behavior 
shows  ywj  well  by  the  side  of  that  of  tbe  bodies 
which  deposed  them.  Now  what  we  want  to  show 
is  simply  this :  that  men — Chrisliati  men — have  been 
cut  off  Irom  useful  positions,  not  because  they  hav« 
not  Christian  characters,  lives,  purposes,  influence, 
but  because,  following  the  light  which  God  has  given 
then)  in  their  reason,  and  loyal  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science, they  have  declared  that  some  of  their  views 
of  Christian  tmth  are  changed  This  is  what  wo 
find  fault  with,  viz.,  that  the  churdi — the  seclariaa 
church,  and  we  hardly  have  any  other — is  not  large 
enough  to  think  in  ;  that  it  virtually  put*  a  limita- 
tion to  progress  in  tbe  development  of  Chiistiaii 
opinion.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  men ;  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  newspapers.  We  woidd  like  to  do 
what  we  can  to  make  a  larger  place  for  Chriatiaa 
teachers.  Do  they  object  to  it  ?  Can  they  not  be 
trusted  in  a  larger  place?  Would  they  be  likely  to 
abuse  their  liberty  if  their  creeds  were  shorter  and 
more  elastic  ?  Then  we  must  reverse  all  onr  Amer- 
ican ideas  of  the  influence  of  liberty  npon  the  inld- 
ligent  human  mind. 

"The  Chtislian  at  Work"  undertakes  to  expose 
to  us  the  absnrdity  of  our  fault-flnding  with  tbe 
degradation  from  office  of  Messrs.  Blairvelt  and 
Miller  in  these  words  : 

"  But  let  us  put  to  the  accomplished  editor  of 
ScRlBNBs's  one  question:  Suppose  he  accepted  an 
article  from  an  author,  to  be  written  on  a  certain 
subject,  for  the  editorial  department  of  Scubner's  ; 
suppose  the  article  contained  an  urgent  plea  for 
Communism  and  Socialism,  honestly  advocating 
them  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  ja 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  a^; — wonld  the 
editor  print  that  article ;  and  if  not  would  there  be 
'anything  hke  free  thought  or  free  speech  within 
the*  limits  of  the  Scribner  covers  ?— ironid  Aere 
be  a  magazine  writer  who  wonld  not  realize  that 
'  his  brain  is  imprisoned  and  his  hand*  tied  '  ?  Does 
not  the  editor  of  Sckibnek  see  how  djsurd  his 
position  isP  " 

Is  it  as  bad  as  this  ?  Can  the  idatjon  iriadi 
exists  betwera  tbe  constituting  power  and  the  min- 
ister in  oftce  be  compared  to  that  whid   cxitti 
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between  ui  editor  md  bis  mbordinatea  ?  Ii  he  but 
M  inoi>th-[Mece  of  embodied  ecdeiiutieal  o{niuon  ? 
Hti  he  absolntely  no  iibertf  at  all  ?  Are  reason, 
coDidence,  bckvenlj  teadung  and  inipiration  for 
which  the  miniiter  pntys,  onlj  to  have  play  within 
ctitain  bounds,  imposed  by  oatside  htinuui  autboritf  ? 
Then  the  teacher  is  indeed  a  slave,  and  is  degraded 
by  the  act  wbich  installs  him  in  office. 

Bat  the  Cttmpctisot]  is  not  entirely  fair  to  ni  or  to 
the  writer's  own  side  of  the  question.  The  oondi- 
tioas  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  represents  than. 
He  has  seen  fit  to  confine  his  illastratioD  to  edito- 
rial artidea — to  the  editor's  individiial  opinions. 
He  wentd  be  more  just  if  be  would  apply  it  to  the 
whtde  magazine,  and  there  we  should  meet  him 
with  the  ita.temeDt  thai  while  the  drift  and  purpose 
of  the  Monthly  are  strongly  along  Che  lines  of  reli- 
pon  and  molality — of  liberty  and  parity  and  tem- 
perance and  Christian  cnltore — so  strongly  that  no 
feol  can  mistake  them,  and  no  (bol  does  mistake 
ttion — we  are  all  the  time  pnbUshing  o[Hnioni  which 
wt  do  not  beliere  in.  We  should  not  be  disposed 
to  soppreta  a  plea  for  socialism  or  commanism,  if 
it  were  well  written,  by  a  tme  and  honest  man, 
though  we  hold  the  doctrines  which  these  words 
popnlarly  represent  in  lively  detestation.  We  have 
ilways  been  trying  to  give  the  world  of  thinkers  a 
^  diaQCe,  and  to  let  the  peofde  know  what  honest 
dnnkers  are  thinliing,  and  what  they  are  thinking 
■honL  Orthodox  and  heterodox  alike  have  been 
■dcomed  in  tbese  pages,  and  the  liberty  of  the  latter 
kit  always  seemed  to  make  them  more  interesting 
wTJIcrs.  The  orthodoa  are  always  ronning  their 
madiiniv  whether  as  politicians  or  sectarians,  and 
lever  dare  b>  get  outside  of  it.  We  never  hil  to 
bow  what  they  are  going  to  say.  We  have  been 
hning  it  Ux  nearly  sixty  years,  and,  while  it  did 
nj  well  for  the  first  thir^,  the  reiteration  becomes 

We  hcmrd  defined,  a  few  Sundays  since,  from  a 
fsl|il  as  generous  as  it  is  able,  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  fwofession  and  a  vocation.  There  are  men 
vbo  choose  to  be  preachcn.  Having  caieftilly 
irof^ied  all  other  professions  in  the  balance,  they 
■dt^  the  ministerial  profession  ;  yet  a  great  multi. 
tilde  of  them  have  no  vocation.  They  are  not  called 
to  preadi.  It  is  not  a**  woe"  to  [hem  if  they  do  not 
preadL  They  do  not  preach  because  they  must 
preset  We  can  imagine  a  set  of  simple,  profes- 
iioiul  men,  who  will  be  willing  to  lake  their  creed 
Md  stay  with  it,  and  stand  by  it,  and  persecute  their 
betters  irho,  with  the  vocation  to  preach,  take  their 
licenie  from  the  hi^iest  sonrce,  and  the  liberty  that 
always  goes  with  iL  When  sncb  men  as  Swing  and 
Eggleiton  and  Murray,  with  thNr  crowded  churches, 
find  themselves  happier  outside  of  the  great  sec- 
tviin  organizations  than  within  them, — more  at- 
tractive, more  usefii],  more  influential, — the  people 
oogfat  to  learn  something  of  the  vivifying  efiect  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  the  necessity  of  either  casting 
aside,  or,  if  that  be  not  practicBble,  of  greatly  modi- 
^ring,  the  old  machines.  A  minister  who  appre- 
bendi  enon^  of  essential  Cfaristtan  truth  to  be  a 
ih  Christian  hfaosdf,  in  character  and  in  life, 


is  good  enongh  to  teadt,  if  he  has  a  divine  vocation 
to  teach,  and  the  machine  that  cuts  off  his  head  is  a 
wretched  machine,  whidi,  in  our  opinion,  on|^t  to 
be  smashed. 

But  what  a  lot  of  "  reUgious  newspapers  "  would 
be  smashed  nnder  it  t  Ah  I  We  had  not  thought 
of  that  I  How  we  ahonid  dislike  to  lose  "  The  New 
York  Observer"  and  "The  CongregatJonalistl" 
(Handkerchief:) 

ladieaDoni  of  Procraaa. 


To  the  eye  of  experience,  there  is  always  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  bopefiU  and  self^onfidentenergjr 
with  which  a  young  man  of  generous  impulses  and 
purposes  strikes  oat  into  life.  With  fiuih  in  God, 
faith  in  himself,  &ith  in  human  prepress,  faith  in  the 
influences  and  instromentalities  of  reform,  he  goe* 
to  his  work  determined  upon  leaving  Che  world  a 
great  deal  better  than  he  found  it.  He  throws  him- 
self into  his  enterprises  with  seal  and  aiaadtn,  and, 
after  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  wakes  up  to  a 
realisation  of  the  (act  that  the  wca'id  has  not  been 
very  greatly  improved  by  his  efforts,  and  that  it  ii 
not  very  likely  to  be  improved  by  them.  He  has 
arrested  no  great  tide  of  iniquity,  he  has  not  en- 
lightened the  hiding-places  of  ignorance,  he  has  not 
reSQSdtaled  Che  dead,  he  has  not  righted  the  wrong. 
If  not  utterly  disconraged,  he  goes  on  with  his  work 
because  he  loves  iC,  because  it  seems  to  be  his  duty 
to  do  lo,  at,  because,  after  all  his  lack  of  success,  his 
faith  in  progress  refuse*  to  be  killed,  though  "  the 
good  time  coming"  slinks  away  itam  his  vitiim, 
among  the  shadows  that  brood  over  the  future. 

To  help  such  men  as  Oiese,  and  all  those  who 
profess  to  beUeve  that  the  world  is  growing  worse, 
rather  than  better,  it  is  well,  once  in  a  while,  lo  call 
atCentiOD  to  the  indications  of  progress.  The  first 
that  present  themselves  to  one  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  are  those  relating  lo  the  moral  tone  of 
literature.  How  often  we  are  called  upon  in  these 
days  to  apologize  for  Che  indecencies  of  the  older 
wriCers  I  How  threadbare  has  become  the  plea 
that  they  represented  their  time  I  We  do  not  doubt 
that  Rabelms  could  once  have  been  tolerated  in 
what  was  regarded  as  decent  sodety,  but  no  one 
can  read  him  now  withonC  a  handkerchief  at  his 
nose.  Sterne  was  very  funny  and  he  was  very 
nasty, — so  nasty  that  no  &ther  of  to-day  would  dare 
to  readhim  tohisdaughlers.  Fielding, "  the  father 
of  English  fiction,"  would,  if  he  were  living  Co-day, 
be  shunned  by  his  children.  What  sort  of  a 
figure  would  Matthew  Prior  make  in  the  literature 
produced  in  1877?  Why,  the  indecent  poet  of  to- 
day  is  obliged  to  pablish  his  own  books  I  No 
respectalile  publisher  will  contaminate  his  shelves, 
even  with  Us  name.  It  matters  little  hoir  many 
dramas  Tennyson  may  write  in  these  latter  days,  or 
how  much  he  may  attempt  lo  give  them  the  ancient 
form  and  flavor — they  will  always  lack  one  element 
— ChaC  of  indelicacy.  He  leaves  coarseness,  inde- 
cency, the  double  miendrt,  iotvfti  behind.  They 
belonged  to  another  age,  and  all  these  ficU  show 
that  we  have  made  a  peal  advance.      ^^^^QQ  If 
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Owing  munly  to  the  wretched  asEntnption' 
dogmatic  theok^  and  the  presumptians  of  priestly 
power,  the  literary  men  and  women  of  former  dayi 
were  scofTers — open,  aggressive,  defiant  enemies  of 
Chtisiianily.  Now,  iJthougfa  there  \%  lamentation 
on  every  side  that  our  greatest  literary  producers 
are  wonting  in  faith — thai  they  withhold  their  affec- 
tionate and  tmstful  allegiance  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  regard  the  church  as  the  conservator  of  a 
great  mass  of  superstitions,  the  scoffers  are  few. 
We  do  noi  believe  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
great  majority  of  literary  men  and  women  held  so 
Idodly  an  attittide  toward  the  Christian  Guth  as  they 
hold  to-day.  lliey  are  recognising  the  fact  that 
there  is  somethitig  in  il, — a  very  powerful  something 
in  it,  somewhere, — and  something  in  it  for  them,  if 
they  could  bnl  clear  it  of  its  husks,  and  find  the 
divine  meat  and  meaning  of  it,  They  feel  their  lack 
of  &ith  to  be  a  misfortune.  Now,  the  difference 
between  this  attitude  and  that  of  such  a  man,  lay,  as 
Voltaire,  or  Thomai  Paine,  marks  a  great  advance. 
We  still  have  Bradlaught,  it  ia  true,  but,  though  we 
tolerate  them,  and  listen  to  them,  they  have  a  very 
shabby  following. 

The  change*  that  have  occurred  in  the  church 
itself  are  very  remarkable  evidences  of  progress. 
For  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  world  haa 
carried  on  an  organized  rebellion  against  priest- 
craA,  and  has  been  slowly  but  surely  rdeaaing  itself 
from  slavery.  The  superstition  of  witchcraft  has 
departed  from  it.  It  is  true  that  we  still  try  men 
for  heresy,  and  tie  their  legs  with  creeds,  but  the 
followers  of  Calvin  do  not  bum  the  descendants  of 
Servetai.  Tliey  "  suspend  "  them  "  from  the  min- 
istry,"— a  mode  of  hanging  which  it  not  only  quite 
harmless,  but  ratlier  honorable  than  otherwise.  The 
prejudices  between  sects  have  notably  been  broken 
down  within  the  last  fifty  years, — a  result  which 
inevitably  followed  the  decline  of  belief  in  the  over- 
shadowing and  all-subordinating  importance  of  the- 
ological formnUe.      Men  are  trying  to  get  at  the 


center  and  essence  of  Christianitj  as  they  never 
were  trying  before;  and  they  find  that  the  more 
closely  they  approach  the  center,  the  more  dosdy 
they  get  together. 

In  the  world's  politics,  we  still  have  war,  but  bow 
modified  is  even  this  awful  relic  of  barbarism  1  How 
jealous  of  it  has  the  Christian  world  become  !  How 
il  questions  it !  How  it  strives  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  mitigate  its  horrors  and  inhumanities  [  What  a 
shout  it  sends  up  when  two  great  nations  meet  and 
c^mly  settle  by  arbitration  a  question  which  in  any 
previous  age  would  have  been  a  cause  of  war !  Tbe 
duel,  too,  is  in  disgrace.  Slavery  is  abohshed  nearly 
everywhere  on  the  bee  of  the  globe-  Prisons  have 
been  reformed.  The  Insane,  formerly  forsaken  of 
man,  and  supposed  to  be  forsaken  of  God,  arc  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  every  Christian  state.  A  thou, 
sand  charities  reach  out  their  helpfiil  hands  to  the 
unfortunate  on  every  side.  The  nations  are  broi^ht 
every  day  nearer  to  one  another,  in  the  inlerd>aDgct 
of  commerce,  and  in  the  knowledge  o^  and  respect 
for,  oike  another.  Popular  education  is  Bngmmti&g 
its  triumpha  and  enlarging  its  area  every  day.  And 
this  record  of  improvement  is  sealed  by  vital  sta- 
tistics which  show  that  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  has  been  slowly  but  indisputably  increas- 
ing from  decade  to  decade. 

Tiie  world  improves,  but  it  improves  as  the  tree 
grows,  "  without  observation."  The  work  of  one 
man's  life  is  small  when  applied  to  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  people,  but  it  tells  in  the  grand  resnlL 
We  discover  a  great  nest  of  corruption  in  our  gov- 
ernment, and  are  tempted  to  despair,  bnt  we  break 
it  up.  There  are  so  many  vicious  men  arolind  us 
that  we  feel  as  if  the  world  were  going  to  the  dogs, 
yet  the  recoU  and  outcry  and  protest  we  make  ataow 
that  we  are  more  sensitive  to  the  a^fvebension  trf 
what  is  bad  than  we  were  formerly.  The  world 
improves,  and  the  man  who  cannot  see  it,  and  will 
not  see  it,  has  a  very  good  reason  for  suspecting 
that  there  is  something  morally  at  fault  in  himself^ 
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WHBN,hutmonth,Ispokeof  "trjmming"  Milton, 
I  did  not  mean  the  word  in  tbe  sense  in  which  it  is 
Qsed  by  our  sea-side  landlady.  She  puts  the  cream 
and  sugar  on  the  breakfast- table,  and  pleasantly  asks 
us  to  "  trim  for  ourselves."  A  very  pretty  eipres- 
sion  that, — much  prettier  than,  "  Have  your  cup 
rinsed  ?  "  which  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  interior,  the 
homely  method  of  inviting  you  to  partake  of  "  pre- 
serves." In  the  phrase,  the  word  "  cup  "  is  eupho- 
niously substituted  Ibr  the  word  "  saucer,"  which  is 
the  article  really  intended,  as  tbe  initiated  gnest 
nuderstands.  

I  CAIXBD  Oie  landlord  out  last  night  to  see  the 
lunar  rainbow.  It  was  made  by  a  fine  sea-mist ;  it 
was  colorless,  and  looked  like  the  ^lost  of  a  rain- 


bow. He  had  often  seen  the  like  of  that,  be  said. 
He  had  seen  the  falling  stars  in  1S33,  too.  He  was 
a  boy  about  ei^t  years  old ;  come  down-staira  and 
went  out-of-dooia,  for  a  chance,  befrae  dawn.  The 
stars  were  bUing  as  fast  at  you  could  tee  tbem,  but 
look  as  sharp  as  yon  conld,  you  couldn't  see  tbem 
start,  and  they  went  out  before  they  teched  the 
ground.  He  wasn't  a  bit  scared,  didn't  have  enongh 
sense,  but  went  back  into  the  farm-house  and  called 
hia  mother,  and  said :  "  Mother,  do  the  stars  go  away 
like  that  every  morning?"  Tliere  wafant  uo  mote 
sleep  that  night,  yon  jest  believe,  and  &ther  he  had  a 
bee  that  long — (measuring  haltw^  nphitfore-ann). 

Thbr£  has  been  no  satisfactory  eaplanatioo  of 
hamor,  although  a  good  deal  has  been  imtuo  about 
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jL  Cu  an;  one  la;  whj  babiei  lee  evdything  in 
■  himocon*  U|^t — Ibat  U,  eveTytiiing  (hat  do««  not 
inleriere  with  their  ha^ifrineis?  If  we  conld  dii- 
ccrn  a  baby's  point  til  view,  we  miglit  get  at  the 
wigio  of  the  huinoroiu.  1  have  not  leen  the  whole 
ol  Darwin's  hisUHTj  of  hii  own  baby,  but  fear  he 
don  not  give  due  attention  to  this  point  In  Koch 
in  inTCStigation,  every   inqnirer  may  be  his  own 

Some  penons  wilt  langh  when  they  read  the  pre- 
ceding paimgraidi,  for  the  mere  reaion  that  the  wotd 
*biby"  occnn  in  it.  In  driliied  countries,  nine 
penani  oat  of  ten  will  laugh  at  almost  any  aUusion 
to  1  baby.  And  if  a  baby  ii  brought  on  the  ilage 
doling  a  pby, — a  real.  Live,  human  baby, — the  andi- 
entx  is  "convnlied,"  It  wonld  be  interesting  to 
know  if  balries  are  regarded  with  so  much  amuse- 
mcDt  in  uncivilized  countries.  We  *hould  be  glad 
to  be  informed  on  this  sabject  by  the  young  mission- 
ary whom  we  heard  preach  the  other  day,  and  who 
«u  abonl  to  sail  for  Gabboon  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Althou^  there  ii  eitrsordinarj  unanimity  among 
dviHaed  human  beings  as  to  the  homorousness  of 
the  idea  of  a  baby,  there  it  a  great  diRerence  of 
o]aaion  a*  to  wHat  other  ideas  are  humorous.  There 
arc  books  and  storiei  which  some  people  read  or 
hear  with  a  grave  bee,  while  others  "  die  of  lau^- 
i^  "  U  them.  If  the  editor  of  a  magaiine  should 
detemine  to  publish  only  such  humorous  sketches  as 
enry  one  would  declare  tobeaiiinsing,hisniagarine 
would  be  as  doleful  u  a  grave-yard ;  there  would  be 
nothing  hnmoroiiE  in  it  irorttk  beginning  to  end,  ex- 
idons  loadiei  whidi  reUeve  the 
c  of  the  most  solemn  of  human 


SoMiTRiNCi  was  said  here  lately  about  people 
who  jcide  themielves  npon  "  telling  the  truth  "  lo 
Aeir  neighbors.  But  it  is  all  in  Shakspere,  of  Eonne. 
S«e"King  L«ar,"  a«t  II,  scene  2  : 

"Thii  i>  KBe  fcDmr, 

^^V^  htfJBf  beet]  pnbed  (or  bluntnen,  doth  aOect 
A  Bacj  FDogbnos;  Knd  cfmsmuu  the  gwb 
One  fan  hk  luDiic ;  he  cumot  fla        '    ' 


Wkt  do  some  persons  consider  Tonrguineff's 
last  book  ("  Virpn  Soil")  pessimistic  and  depress- 
i>g?  The  political  views  are  about  the  same,  we 
dwnid  say,  ai  those  of  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  whose 
artideon  "Secret  SodeCies  in  Russia"  is  reprinted 
bi  the  SapjdemcDt  to"  The  Populai  Sdence  Monthly," 
Ko.  5,  IJnnn  the  "Fortnightly  Review."  If  it  is  the 
view  of  a  petsimUt  that  a  handful  of  amiable,  un- 
pUlosopfakal,  impracticable,  hot-headed,  brave  and 
genennu  men,  women  and  boys,  mixed  with  a  hand- 
fol  c^  ailly-paled,  chicken-hearled  blatherskites,  cut- 
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not  condnct  successfully  a  great  revolution  in  a  cosn- 
try  like  Russia,  and  in  favor  of  a  people  who  do  not 
know  what  all  this  pother  is  about,  and  who  have 
no  wish  to  revolt  against  anything  ot  anybody,^f 
this  is  pessimism,  then  both  Tourgufneffand  Mr. 
Wallace  are  guilty.  Bat  In  ■■  Virgin  Soil,"  a  better 
way  is  pointed  out,  and  in  this  way  Solomine,  the 
machinist,  by  all  odds  the  most  attractive  character 
in  the  book,  is  "successful." 

"  Now,  they  say  he  has  a  factory  of  his  own,  not 
a  very  large  one,  somewhere  in  the  government  of 
Penn,  and  he  has  established  it  on  the  co-operative 
prindple.  You  may  be  sure  he  wont  make  a  mess 
of  bis  business.  He'll  make 'a  good  thing  of  it. 
He's  shaip  and  he's  strong,  too ;  he  is  a  great  fel- 
low. And,  above  all,  he  does  nut  pretend  to  set  right 
all  sodat  wrongs  in  a  moment.  The  rest  of  us 
Russians,  you  know  vhat  we  are  like ;  we  are 
always  hoping  that  soAiething  or  some  one  will 
come  to  cure  all  our  trouble*  in  a  moment,  lo  heal 
our  wounds,  to  take  away  all  oar  sufferings  as  one 
pulls  out  a  bad  tooth.  Who,  or  what,  is  to  perform 
this  mirade?  Will  Darwinism  do  it?  Will  the 
commune?  or  Arkbip  Fercpeutief?  or  a  foidgn 
war  ?  No  matter  ;  only  let  the  benefactor  come 
and  pull  oat  our  tooth  for  as  I  In  reality,  all  of 
Ibis  means  :  idleness,  want  of  energy  and  reflection  I 
But  Solomine  is  not  of  this  stamp ;  he  does  not 
extract  teeth ;  he  is  a  dever  fellow  I " 

And  as  for  the  story  itselA  though  there  is  pain 
enough  in  it,  the  true  hero,  Solomine,  does  he  not 
even  many  well  1  And  the  heroine,  she  alto  h^>pily 
marries, — not  her  first  love,  to  be  sure,  but  the  very 
man  sbe  ought  to  marry ;  and  the  enlhusisttic 
young  woman  is  doubtless  to-day  engaged  in  get- 
ting ap  (Masses  among  the  men  in  her  hnsbaad'i 
mill,  in  her  own  ptaper  garments  instead  (tf  the 
spotted  calico  in  whk±  she  tried  to  "  simplify " 
herself  in  her  earlier  and  more  visionary  days. 

The  most  depressing  part  of  the  story  is  certainly 
that  of  the  young  man,  Neshdanof.  His  life  will  be 
read  with  no  pleasure  by  those  who  suspect  in  them- 
sdves  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  of  feilur& 

The  following  from  Mr.  Wallace's  paper,  show* 
what  ui  interesting  place  Russia  has  got  to  be,  from 
the  romancer's  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  student  of  sodal  and  political  sdence.  It  will 
also  show  that  some  of  TourgaCneff's  strangest  tit- 
nations  are  "  studies  Irom  life ;  " 


"  In  April,  iBjj,  ■  pcMM^  who  wM  at  l>w  luae  time  a 
bctutf-wnriier,  infonoed  tbc  police  ihsl  cennD  pcnani  woe 
diltiibuting  revdutianaiy  pamphlcu  unonji  the  people  of  the 
&ctDry  where  he  vu  employed,  and  u  s  proofof  whacheuid, 
he  produced  some  psmphleti  wbich  he  had  himadf  reeened. 
Thi*  led  b>  an  iimBi(Uiaa.  by  which  it  «•  loiMid  dm  a 
number  of  young  moi  sqd  wmBtn,  evidevtly  bclopfinc  to  tb« 
educmed  dasiet,  were  employed  ss  ccnmon  hibonn  in  Kvend 
EitctDrief,  and  vere  rUisemmadD^  revoludonary  ideas  by  means 
of  pamphlet!  and  conveTtadtni.  Antui  Ibllawed,  aiHl  it  was 
agimiDTi  brioDiH  U  1  larje  seaet 
m  MDica«,  and  loal  Imacbca 


1,  Tulli  and  Kio 


In  Im 


n.  for  i 


aDufscturfai£  town  about  cuke  hundred  mika  lo 
^UeacDir,— 4he  pnlioe  (bui^  n  road  inhabiKd  by  three  yovai 
0,  all  of^koa^  theofh  beleagiag  la 
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II  food,  did  wilh  their  a 


B  from  Uk  lobcdoE  popuUiiop. 

I  hundred  and  fcpny-l^ve  copia  ofrcVDlkidnnHT 

cKiaidBnbLe  lub  or  meaty,  a  laise  unounl  c 


Many  personi  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Proclor  for 
wbat  he  Bays  in  St.  Nicholas  about  the  Dipper. 
The  Dipper  is  the  most  buniliar  constellation  in  the 
heavens.  Of  course  everybody  koom  that  a  "  con- 
stellation" is  nothing;  a  mere  fortuitous  qipear- 
ftnce ;  but  nobody  inu^ined  that  not  only  this 
collection  of  stars  vas  not  a  single  system,  bat  that 
some  of  the  stars  composing  the  Dipper  were 
meering  through  space,  at  the  rale  of  eleven  mill- 
ion miles  a  yeafi  and  that  the  others  veie  careering 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction  at  the  same  rate.  It 
will  be  seen  thai  Mr.  Proctor  furnishes  us  with  a 
capital  illustration.  When  a  man  feels  that  he  is 
wrongly  classified  by  the  public  as  belonging  to  a 
certain  religions,  political,  artistic  or  literary  group, 
be  can  point  to  the  Dipper.  The  so-called  Lake 
Poets  might  have  pointed  to  the  Dipper ;  Matthew 
Arnold  can  point  lo  il,  we  have  no  doubt ;  Professor 
Huxley  can  point  to  it  when  he  is  called  a  "  Posi- 
tivist."  Evidently  the  Dipper  is  to  have  new  uses 
besides  its  former  ones  of  indicating  the  position  of 
the  North  Star,  and  of  fumiihing,  under  the  name 
of  'Charles's  Wain,"  a  pleasant  phrase  for  British 
poets  and  dramatists : 

"Idit  May  we  nude  B  crowD  of  ftnRn!  we  had  a  tnerrf 

day- 
Beneaib  tlH  hiiRheni  oa  the  (ices  thay  made  mt  quam 


^■ua  Cdnwr  {widi  a  lanKm)-  Heigh  bo  I  An'tbcootlijuT 
by  the  day,  I'll  be  hangsd:  Chaila'  wun  !•  o«r  Ibe  Deir 
domiey,  and  yt(  our  hone  nst  packed." 


I  HAVE  aslccd  my  friend  in  blue  flannel,  who  bis 
just  come  back  from  his  European  vacation  trip,  to 
span  some  moments  from  busy  sea-side  recreation — 
tumbling  in  the  surf,  sailing  the  "  Rover,"  and  what 
not — to  jot  down  something  about  Joe  Jeflerson's 
London  appearancei.  You  will  know  the  initials  as 
those  of  a  newspaper  editor,  wise  in  all  matters 
theatrical  i 

Yov  wOJ  ttneBbet,  my  dev  Old  CatuM,  Ihat  It  ««  ia 
BoflaDd  Mr  Joeaph  JeHcnoa  firu  plaee<t  apon  the  Atase 
IrviBii  weird  aad  i«iiuitic  Hoiy  oT  "Kip  Van  Winkle; "it 
mi  Ibin  that  be  achkred  fail  fntt  snu  lucciii  ia  that  chan 


;oam  ae  eafer  ta  sea  and  ta  lau^b  and  weey 
ind  finiihcd  pcmouiioa  or  ibc  hero  of  Ibe 

nbiadnga  poiod  of  Iwoyean  orlcnifer,  hu 


the  motf  hoBoeed  aclof  of  LoadoD,  but 

C  the  (bremou  of  ^oee  whom  ihe  best 
ly  hu  delighied  lo  honor. 


OD  tbat  DO  good  diinf  can 
•ay  Ihat  the  a        ~ 
Winkle  ■•  k>  « 

the  roufh  uterior  oi  tlie 

human  feelbg.  and  the  gresl  tcDder  heart  of  John  Bull  was,  by 

buraor,  woeiasd  miihapaofthe  CaBddll  vnpLboBd 

pma  and  audiencd  wbc  alike  oiihueiB&tic  in  ooanBesd^ 
nan  of  the  beauty  and  perfectim  of  the  ipcclacic  which  Mr. 


nt  and  drift  with  il. 


aageiaw 


Velbrthe  m 


gocr%  and  chat  id  bul  a  siogle  part. 

They  rnuic  one  mistake,  bovever, 
that  Mr.  Jefienon  was  bul  "a 


of  the  public  w 
(heir  cruel  hands  upon. 

Romeos  and  Juliets-crowded  finr 

lo  gn  m  even  in  the  imaUcst  parts,  to  s;iy, 

wain,"  or,  "  My  lord,  a  hSIir." 

In  diia  unique  performance,  which  tastrd  ne 
day,  and  wbkh  netted  the  lupemnnuaied  o: 
thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Jeflenon  was  aUotted  s 

that  of  Ibe  hero  of  Monon'i  ber^n-naailianed   E 


Kan 


II  Old  C 


.     The  bi 


which 


EhKlbi 


jf  Eagliib4pcakiB|  at 
I  which  tbcy  bad  playi 
ly  and  wiib  great  acdi 


allolted  them  th 

Londau  audieiH 

be  atone  of  them  all  was  on  trial  bcfcn  dial  Biidih  pobfis 

wboae  tespect,  adn^itadon  and  love  he  had  won  while  playiaf 

Rip  Van   Wmkle.     No  doubt   he  hoped,  as  his  A»    ' 

liieode  in  London  erpccted,  that  bis  au 

would  be  a  great  odc,  but  it  proved  Ic 

he  bad  dated  to  hope  lot,  o    ' 


nally  . 


Dwledjted  br  ihe 


their  time,  and  Mr.  JcBenon  wall 

nooB  Ibe  ben  oTthe  Ceoiptan  benefit     Tba  » 

of  the  grcBi  artiii  who  had  by  the  iafiDite  grace,  eh^noci 
relinemenl  of  his  art  ecUpsed  evep  Ihe  jn«t  honceed  timd 
of  the  Biidib  lOfe.      They  inifcli  i1  tbat  ai  Ms  vfail  wrnt . 


DumbfT  of  hit  light  comedy  rJiaractQa^  nod  in 
"  Ml.  Je&rnoo  enioed 
■comedy  u  the  old 


MaymaiVet     Hit  last  Loodoa 
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At  dx  HiymHca.  Ur.  Jetenoa  e'tnod  lo  appair  in  two 
if  MotBi'iE'iEH.  Til.,  "Lend  He  Fire  ShiOinsi,"  and  "A 
JtcfiteFuL"  llic  openiBg  of  the  iidiiil  perfsfmuice  ahowtd 
(be  |ivt  Jdor  to  bs  eaBeedinstr  nerrrmi,  and  be  icarcelr  did 
jHDK  D  liiijii  H  ■■  ihe  emriy  Kcna  of  tb*  litm ;  but  n  h« 


cxfniui,  cluisciaircd  ibc  whtik  pcHbnniiDce,  gs 
flni  mil,  and  aude  i>  the  perfaziiini  ardmutic  ut. 

To  dnqiier  lb<  pnjudins  of  ■  people  wko  placE  in  acl 
<(  Tcole'i  dKbc  at  the  head  and  fiont  of  comedjr  acting. 
&•*  of  ■  taiftiB'  art,  wai  oa  aay  laik :  tnt  Mt.  JcSem 


tbe  people  of  Eagluid  bad  u  fliown  to  Ihmk  of  Mi-  Jcflenca 
ai  aModated  with  pooc  Rip  [hal  tbey  did  not  care  to  diipd 
the  bne  iHuBOn  by  aedng  him  id  a  lacrc  Eucical  cluiaeieT' 
The  (boll  of  that  old  Daab  TaEaboml  iiood  at  Ihe  doar 
of  the  UiydwAet  mrninr  them  awa^.  Rip  had  mad* 
Jirti,  while  Golitfidy  lod  de  Bnia  aif   mads  dtem 


mnifflcdtobiiworiibytheapplauieaBd  iausliler  &od  tbe 

iMth. 

Whal  he  did  n>o»  thorounhly  niccced  in  d«n|  «  in  di>. 

tia.  and  ihowsl  to   hii  Englidi  ftkiub  lUFh  an  eKjuiiite  and 

L-d^ap^      Whu««J«ephJ<««>.>d«i.cr.afaIlr 

asd  f^^idatiouofconndy;  thaielaeithHlnalinaii.     TUm 

laated  eigbi  ■reeiu,  drawing  oightly  larce  audienco,  and  pl(ciD| 

Mr.  JeScMO  io  thf  venr  front  rank  of  EnES^-.ped<i^g  comedy 

mr  nna;  nolhin|[  wai  toittd   or  bintied,   and  enny  H;bl 

acton-of  Ihil  comedy  wTiich  i<  lighi  ai  ah,  and  yet  a  tangible 

ndiortaoad  elbei  evinced  Moi  only  the  gemut  but  the  we 

HHHlbing  of  i«al  .il  and  himior- 

quality  ai  an  acloi  of  light  comedy.  Kit  Kip  Van  Winlile  ii 
ihe  pqrfeciion  of  art,  but  ao  aleoarehii  Hugh  de  Drauihii  hlr. 
Golightly,  hi>  Dr.  Panglaai,  hii  Bob  Acm,  ai  vdl  a>  tbdH 
ather  gnat  puta  of  iba  oM  Englih  smediaa  wfaidi  b(  n 


LCD. 
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It  will  be  Tcmembercd  that  wheti  Mr.  Foker, 
lie  friend  of  Arthur  Pcndennis,  fell  in  love  with 
Hiu  Blanche  Amoiy,  he  followed  her  everywhere, 
-lot  the  least  frrqucnllf,  to  the  French  plaji  telling 
bn  fond  mother  that  he  "  went  to  the  French  play 
btOQse  he  wanted  10  perfect  himself  in  that  language, 
•ndHMie  was  no  such  good  lesson  as  a  comedy  or 
noMUe."  Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Foker's 
'aim  b  making  this  last  statement  there  is  no 
^bt  that  he  showed  in  this,  as  in  other  acts  of  his 
Eft,  1  lingular  shrewdness.  There  is  no  school  for 
kuning  lo  speak  and  understand  a  language  so 
£Md  as  the  performance  of  its  best  modem  plays. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  been  left 
<o  the  unscholastic  intellect  of  Mr.  Foker  to  dis- 
COTCT  this.  Perhaps  it  is  also  to  be  wondered  at 
thai  Ihe  great  discovery,  having  been  once  made, 
*ii  Dot  immediately  pushed  to  its  legilimite  limits 
vilh  a  Tesoltiog  and  incalculable  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  French  spoken  by 
joiuig  persons  of  both  sexes  gifted  with  the  ordi- 
any  advantages  of  education.  French  poetry  Is 
rad  in  many  sdiools,  and  the  scholar  learns  that 
Olypso  could  not  console  herself.  Yet  in  most 
casei  the  scholar  studies  French  as  a  means,  not 
u  to  end.  He  wants  the  langn.ige  to  use;  he 
Medi  it  lo  help  Um  along  in  travel  or  in  trade ; 
he  withes  to  speak  and  lo  understand  it,  and 
if  he  can  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  litera- 
tare,  to  mnch  the  better ;  but  Chat  alone  is  not  his 
*>"■  Now  poetry,  espedalty  French  poelry,  is  Ihe 
Boil  hterary  land  of  Uteratnie.    The  reai^g  of  it 


will  hardly  advantage  a  man  much  in  the  actual  use 
of  the  tongue.  The  diction  of  poetry  is  often  obso- 
lete, archaic  and  recondite.  Now,  far  practical  use 
one  needs  fresh,  nerrons,  idiomatic  expressions, 
which  the  elegant  extracts  of  the  French  reader  will 
not  give.  Thereadingof  history  and  prose  fiction  is 
of  greater  use.  Bat  even  this  is  likely  to  be  more  for- 
mal— at  least  more  stiff  in  style — than  the  colloquies 
in  which  the  ordinary  student  must  expect  lo  en- 
gage. It  may  be  assumed  that  nine  out  of  ten  attack 
a' foreign  language  to  conquer  it  sufficiently  to  hold 
a  conversation  in  it.  Now,  where,  obviously,  can 
they  find  anything  better  for  their  purpose  than  a 
work  in  which  there  is  nothing  bul  talk  ?  The  play 
fills  the  bill  exacdy.  An  inkling  of  this  bet  seemi 
10  have  been  had  by  some  teachers,  who  have,  how- 
ever, failed  lo  seize  its  exact  bearings.  They  have 
sought  to  satisfy  this  demand  for  dialogue  by  Ihe 
use  of  tfafk  plays  of  the  classic  drama, — the  trage- 
dies and  comedies  of  Radne,  Moliire  and  Comeille. 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  most  of  these  are  writ- 
ten in  verse,  and  treat  of  subjects  alien  to  mod- 
em life,  their  vocabulary  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  most  learners  of  the  language.  They  are  of 
course  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  the  glories 
of  French  literature,  which  no  man  can  fail  to 
enjoy  when  he  has  once  gained  sufSdent  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  to  begin  to  appreciate 
style.  Bat  they  ate  not  best  fitted  to  aid  him  in 
gaining  his  first  control  over  the  words  of  k  foreign 
tongue.  They  belong  in  short  to  the  litenttore  of 
the  past,  and  not  to  Ihe  life  of  Ihe  present.  What  i 
the  student  requires  it  the  talk  of  the  FrendimMl!  I  ^ 


ija 
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oTto-d*.;.  Thii  he  cui  get  bctt  in  the  pUyi  <rn 
bf  the  Frendunui  of  to-day.  In  theie  he  will  find 
just  vrhat  he  needs, — dklogoe  in  the  form  in  which 
he  is  lilcelj'  to  heir  it  in  real  life,  and  the  Tocabulary 
wliich  he  will  have  lo  ute  in  his  dealinf^  with  his 
fellow-creatures  in  foreign  parts-  Nor  is  this  all;  he 
will  (if  he  shODid  choose  or  have  punted  out  to  ~ 
the  proper  works)  have  an  ujjpoilunil;  of  gainiog 
insight  into  the  character  and  modes  of  thonght, 
the  failings,  feelings  and  ways  of  life  of  the  modem 
Frenchman,  u  the^  seem  to  himself.  The  student 
will  not  only  be  acquiring  the  light  vocabulary  i 
accustoming  his  ear  and  hit  month  to  its  use,  bnt  he 
will  also  Insensibly  become  possessed  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  a*  it  has  been  modiSed  by 
the  environment  of  the  modem  Parisian. 

In  no  way  are  the  brightness  and  devemets  of 
modem  French  literalare  more  deailj  shown  than 
in  iu  writing  for  the  stage.  la  all  the  techni- 
calities of  the  (heater,  in  taste,  in  skill,  in  the 
production  of  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  ip. 
parent  exertion, — in  all  these  the  French  dramatists 
are  unrivaled.  Nor  is  their  iugentiitr  lest  in  the 
devising  of  plots.  The  story  is  nearly  always  in- 
lereslin^  and  the  interest  of  the  stoiy  is  not  weak- 
ened by  long  descriptions  or  lengthened  analyses. 
The  characters  toust  speak  and  act  Ibr  themselves. 
No  obscurities  are  possible,  for  the  action  must  take 
l^ace  before  the  reader's  eye*.  A  good  play  is  a 
■keleton  novel, — a  novel  with  all  the  best  points 
preserved  and  all  the  weak  eidsed.  It  takes  but 
Uttle  ingenuity  to  turn  a  play  in  French  into  a  novel 
in  English.  Indeed  it  has  been  done  again  and 
again.  Mis.  Howatt  translated  "  Les  Doigts  de 
F*e,"  of  MM.  Scribe  and  Legouvi,  into  her  "  Fairy 
Fingers."  Mi.  Charles  Reade  in  his  "Hard  Cash," 
and  Miss  M.  £.  Bnddon  in  her  "  Kupert  Godwin," 
took  the  skeleton  of  "  Les  Fauvres  de  Paris,"  by 
MM.  Brisebaire  and  Nus,  clothing  it  each  after  the 
fashiOD  that  seemed  most  fit.  Regarded  merely  as 
Uteiatnie,  Fiench  plays  have  nearly  all  the  merits 
of  French  novela,  besides  very  marked  advantages 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  has  been  done  to 
Cuilitate  the  readii^;  of  modem  Froidi  by  students 
of  the  language  b  this  country  i  Not  very  mi 
But  what  has  been  done  has  been  well  done.  1 
fessor  Ferdinand  BAcher  of  Harvard  University  has 
selected  and  edited  a  college  series  of  modem 
Freitdt  plays  to  which  he  has  appended  notes. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  this  series,  also 
isEoe  another  series  of  modem  French  comedies 
— some  nineteen  plays  in  all,  well  chosen  and  well 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  *  To  point  out  another 
score  of  French  plays  just  suited  to  the  reading  of 
Anerican  students  u  the  object  of  this  paper. 

It  may  first  be  prenrised  that  any  of  these  plays 
can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  many  foreign  book- 
sellers in  our  large  cities.  If  not  on  hand,  they  can 
be  imported  to  order  in  about  five  weeks'  time. 
The  cost  of  eadi  play  in  France  varies  from  one  to 

•  Asodier  and  BBilar  ■crn  ii  nibbilml  br  HacfacUt  of  Puis 
as  the  "  Thtem  Fnntu  du  XIX.  Sikle." 


two  francs,  and  the  importing  book-sellen,  as  a  rale, 
diarge  the  gold  franc  as  thirty-five  cents  correni^, 
induding  the  frei^t  and  duty)  for  our  inestimaUe 
tariff  kindly  imposes  a  tax  on  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. 

For  b^QDCTS  in  linguisticsi  a  play  in  one  act  is 
besL  And  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  excel- 
lent one-act  plays  there  are  in  Frendl.  The  learner 
has  time  to  finish  the  single  act  before  he  gets  tired 
with  the  lubject.  He  is  generally  at  (he  end  of  the 
book  before  he  has  wished  himself  done  with  the 
wh<de  thing — a  predous  sdvantage,  as  those  who 
remember  their  early  struggles  with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  the  numberless  novels  they  left  half  read 
will  readily  attest ;  in  a  play  so  short,  moreover,  the 
plot  is  likdy  lo  be  simple  and  easily  f<dlowed|  and 
the  diaracters  cannot  but  be  few.  The  duuices  for 
confusion  and  consequent  loss  of  interest  are  there- 
fore likdy  to  be  less.  Among  the  best  Frendt 
comedies  in  one  act  are  two  by  Mme.  de  Girardin. 
■•  La  Joie  bit  Peur"  is  in  M.  Bteher's  college  series ; 
it  has  one  strong  highly  wrought  sitnatkm  of  mme 
dramatic  force  than  the  whole  five  acts  of  some 
plays  :  there  is  a  version  of  it  in  English  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Lewes,  called  "Sunshine  throo^  the 
Clouds  1  "  and  Mr.  Dion  Boudcault  has  also  used 
it  as  the  basis  of  his  pretty  play,  "  Kerry,  or  Night 
and  Moming."  The  second  of  Mme.  de  Girardin's 
one-act  dramas,  *■  Une  Fcmme  qui  diteste  son  Mari," 
it  equally  dramatic ;  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  skillfiiUy 
adapted  it  to  the  English  stage  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Sheep  in  Wolf's  Clothing."  Mention  is  made 
of  the  translation  or  adaptation  in  En^ish  of  IheK 
plays,  in  order  that  those  bmiliar  with  the  En^ish 
play,  or  caring  to  become  so  liy  the  expenditure  of 
fifteen  cents, — the  regular  price  for  pamphlet  plays 
in  this  country, — can  gain  some  idea  of  the  French 
play  before  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
ordering  it  from  France.  But  they  most  be  warned 
that  tardy,  very  rarely,  indeed,  does  the  English 
version  do  justice  to  the  French  originaL  TraJiil- 
ton,  traditert,  says  the  Italian  proverb.  Tianslalor  i 
traitor.  In  general,  the  adapters  have  only  seen 
in  the  French  play  a  situation  or  a  subject  whidi  they 
have  sought  to  render  roughly  in  English.  And 
in  this  transplanting,  the  lender  and  twining  shoots 
of  taste  and  fancy  are  often  broken.  The  dainty 
comedy  becomes  a  toaring  fiuee  or  a  lou^-hcwn 
melqdrama.  In  only  one  case  that  I  know  is  the 
English  play  better  than  the  Frendi;  and  in  this 
case  the  English  is  the  original.  "Un  An^ais 
Timtde"  is  a  version  in  French  of  Mr.  Blanchaid 
Jerrold's  very  funny  farce,  "  Cool  as  a  Cucumber," 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  for  his  own  acting 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theater  in 
Paris,  ten  at  fifteen  years  ago.  In  general,  the 
English  play  it  inferior  to  the  French  in  true  dra- 
malic  effect,  and  in  literary  taste  and  skill.  "Old 
Gooseberry,"  for  example,  merely  misrepresents 
"  Les  deux  Sourds,"  the  ^snrd  ccvnedy  in  one  set 
by  M.  Jules  Moinanx.  "  Un  Mari  dans  du  Coton," 
by  Lambert  Thiboust,  has  not  fared  so  bidly ;  there 
arc  three  English  versions,  of  which  the  best,  "A 
Husband  in  dover,"  by  Mr.  Herman  Herival^  ■& 
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1  Dodl;  tamed  little  play.  There  ii  no  direct  ver- 
sko  of  M.  Uon  Gozloii's  "Dicu  Mcrd,  Ic  Couvert 
CI  His !  "  but,  M  the  mbject  ia  identical  with 
"  Eigensinn,"  a  Germaii  play  by  the  late  Roderidi 
Benedix,  the  English  version  of  this,  called  ■■  Ob- 
stinacy," will  &irly  give  an  idea  of  the  French. 
Aootfaer  of  M.  Goilan's  comedies,  *■  La  Plnie  et  le 
Bean  Temps,"  is  in  0D«  act  and  well  suited  for  (hose 
who  desire  bright  and  yet  simple  reading ;  there  is 
an  English  Tcrsion,  called  "Love  and  Rain." 
HH.  Mdlhac  and  HaUvy  are  perhaps  best  known 
by  Iheir  "  Fron-Fron,"r-the  latest  Tariation  on  the 
theme  of  *■  The  Stnmgcr,'*  and  "  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness,"— and  by  their  libretti  (or  M.  Offen- 
bach's *■  Grande  Dncheaie  de  Gerolitein,"  "  La  Belle 
Hiltne,"  and  other  opervs.  Bnt  they  have  also 
wiitten  plays  which  the  most  carefhl  mother  may 
fieelj  permit  Ibe  most  innocent  daughter  to  read. 
.  *V(Xt  de  la  SL  Hartin  "  is  an  idyl  in  one  act,  a 
'diarming  little  play,  fngnnl  as  new-mown  hay  and 
delicate  as  the  Indian  summer  whose  name  it  bears. 
Another  little  play  of  theirs,  "  Les  BielHs  de  Pa- 
narge "  enters  our  hst,  although  it  turns  on  the 
risky  subject  of  Ine;  it  has  been  Englished  under 
(he  name  of  "  Follow  my  Leader ;  "  this  fairly 
eaoogh  indicates  (he  scope  of  (he  plot,  which  sets 
forth  the  efforts  of  one  lady  (o  make  another  fall  in 
loTc  with  a  gentleman  by  crediting  him  with  inna- 
nterable  a&irs  of  the  heart, — making  in  short  a 
rcgolar  lady-killer  and  Don  Juan  out  of  an  inoffen- 
sive and  harmless  Mr.  Smith.  Half  a  dozen  other 
one-ad  plays  of  wUdi  there  arc  no  English  equiva- 
lenCs — none  at  least  deserving  mention — are :  "  \jk 
Serraent  d'Horace"  of  Henry  MQrger  ;  ■"  Le  Sang- 
fiet  da  Ardennes  "  of  Amtd^  Achard ;  "  Les  deax 
Teews"  of  Ffliden  MaUelille;  "  Un  Caprice," 
by  Alfred  de  Musset;  "Le  Postscriptnm,"  by  M. 
Eimle  Angier;  "Gringoire"  of  M,  Thtedore  de 
BasviBe;  and  "Les  Femmes  qui  PleurenC "  of 
MM.  Siraodin  and  Lambert  Thiboust.  This  last 
is  in  the  series  of  modem  French  comedies 
*Uch  also  includes  "  Le  Village,"  an  act  by  M. 
Octave  Fenillet,  adapted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Lewes 
as  "A  Cosy  Couple."  Last,  but  not  leut,  come  two 
pia^s  by  M.  Engine  Verconsin, "  C'ftait  Gertrude  " 
and  "  En  Wagon,"  (be  latter  of  which,  a  very  amusing 
httle  embroglio,  is  supposed  lopass  in  a  railroad  train 
—like  Mr.  Howells's  dainty  little  comedy,"  The  Par- 
lor Car."  Bui  the  sCrongestandmost  valuable  rc-en- 
tmxment  to  our  list  of  one-act  plays  is  a  pair  of  handy 
vohimes,  recently  edited  by  M.  Ernest  Legouv*, 
and  the  title  of  "  Le  Th6itie  de  Campagne,"  and 
conlaming  in  all  about  twenty  little  plays,  written  for 
the  most  part  especially  for  amateur  performance,  by 
well-known  drainalists,  jnclnding  MM.  Meilhac,  La- 
bicbe,  Legouvf,  Henri  de  Homier, — the  new  dramatic 
|)Oet,^Edmond  Gondinet,  and  Ernest  d'Hervilly. 
These  comedies  are  admirably  adapted  for  reading 
tlood,  or  lor  amateur  acting.  A  few  of  them  ore  un- 
fortanatdy  in  verse,  bnt  the  lines  are  so  fresh  and 
bole  that  the  constraint  of  meter  is  hardly  to  be 
detected.  Nearly  ten  plays  being  included  In  each 
fohime,  the  price  is  lest  than  in  buying  singly.  I  do 
AM  know  where  the  student  desirous  of  acquiring 


idioms  and  colloquial  phrases  of  daily  use  can  do 
better  than  in  the  purchase  of  either  of  these  volumes. 
In  the  first  series,  "  La  Soupitre  "  is  especially  to  be 
recommended,  and  in  the  second,  "  Le  Mari  qui 
Dort,"  a  delightful  specimen  of  exquisite  French 
verse,  in  nowise  stilled,  and  flowing  as  freely  as  prose. 
This  last  would  make  an  excellent  stepping-stone  be- 
tween the  modem  prose-plays  and  the  earlier  classical 
comedies  in  rhyme.  In  the  two  volumes  there  are 
only  three  plays — "  Palnrel,"  "  Les  Petits  Cadeaux," 
and  -'Sa  Canne  et  son  Chapeau  "—which  need  be 
skipped,  and  this  not  because  they  are  offenuve,  bnt 
solely  because  they  suppose  a  knowledge  of  things 
of  which  the  young  are  likely  to  be  ignorant. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  few  comedies  there  are 
in  two  acts.  With  the  exception  of  the  artistic  and 
even  poetic  "  Sweethearts  "  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  I 
do  not  know  one  lirst-rate  two-act  comedy  in  &|. 
^sh ;  and  they  are  almost  as  rare  in  French. 
Besides  "  I.a  Pondre  aux  Yemt,"  by  MM.  Labiche 
and  Martin,  in  the  college  series,  there  are  at  least 
two  other  lively  little  plays  of  this  length  suitable  for 
our  purpose,— "Le  Train  de  Minuit,"  by  MM. 
Mdlhac  and  Hal*vy,  and  "  Une  Piche  Miracnleuse," 
by  MM.  Nus  and  Durantin,  one  of  the  lightest, 
brightest  and  funniest  farcical  comedies  in  the  Frendi 
language. 

Plays  in  one  or  two  acts  are  perhaps  the  only 
ones  which  amateurs  should  attempt  to  read;  and 
there  are  but  few  French  plays  in  three  acts  to  be 
readily  recommended;  most  of  them,  unfortunately, 
are  a  little  too  free  and  easy  In  style  and  subject  to 
suit  our  sterner  ideas, — in  fact  they  seem  intended 
not  for  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  but  rather 
for  the  Impuritans.  Two  of  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  student  are  by  M.  Victorien  Sardou ; 
one,  "  Ia  Pcrle  Noire,"  is  dramatized  from  his  own 
Edgaf  Poe-like  tale  of  the  same  name ;  the  other, 
"  Lei  Pattes  de  Mooche,"  has  also  its  connection 
with  the  American  story,  for  i(  was  evidently  sug- 
gested by  Foe's  "Purloined  Letter."  It  has  been 
skillfully  (umed  into  EngUsh  by  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson  under  the  title  of  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper," 
and  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  has  prepared  a  condensed 
version  of  it  called  "The  Adventures  of  a  Love- 
Letter."  Engine  Scribe,  the  master  in  whose  foot- 
steps M.  Sardou  is  treading,  wrote,  in  association 
with  M.  Legouv^,  an  ingenious  and  interesting  play 
in  three  acts  called  "  La  Bataille  des  Dames,"  ren- 
dered into  vigorous  English  by  Mr.  Charles  Reode, 
whose  nervous  and  rapid  style  lent  it  an  added  force 
and  directness. 

There  aie  also  in  M.  BAcher's  series  a  few  longer 
plays  in  four  and  five  acts, — "La  Maison  de 
Penarvan,"  and  "Mile,  de  la  Seigliire,"  by  M. 
Jules  Sandeau;  "Les  Doigts  de  Fie,"  by  Soibe; 
"Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,"  by  M. 
Octave  FeaiJlet;  "Jean  Baudry,"  by  M.  Auguste 
Vocquerie;  and  "La  Cagnatte,"  by  MM.  Labiche 
and  Delocour. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  bringing  tc^ther 
of  the  plays  here  cited  to  have  the  collection  fairly 
representative  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day 
in  France.     In  the  list  of  a  score  or  more  playa  |J 
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may  be  fbimd  the  Dunes  of  nevl;  every  Freach 
dramatist  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  obviotix  eiccp- 
tion  of  H.  Dumas /U.  Augier,  Fcuillct,  Sandeao, 
de  Musiiet,  Scribe  asd  Legonv^,  Meilhiu:  asd 
Haltvy,  Mme.  de  Girardin  and  Sardou,  are  each 
represented  by  at  least  one  act.  And  there  ii  not  ■. 
single  play  od  the  list  to  the  reading  of  which 
b;  her  daughter  the  moEl  fastidious  mother  could 
object.  Such  a  list  is  certainly  an  Oiitirer  to 
the  reiterated  assertion  that  all  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  France  is  immoraL  Many,  if  not  moat, 
French  plays  were  written  merely  to  amuse ;  tome, 
a  considerable  number  indeed,  were  designed  to 
inilmct  also ;  and  a  few,  1  may  say,  a  very  few  are 
consciimsly  and  inlentionilly,  and  of  malice  prepenie, 
immoral.  Many  of  Ihem  are — if  the  word  may  be 
haiarded — unmoral;  and  many  of  them  again  deal 
with  piobletn*  whose  solution  is  taxing  the  brain 
and  affecting  the  existence  of  modem  lodety. 
These  lost,  it  is  needless  to  ssy,  are  not  fitted  for 
the  young,  however  unexceptionable  may  be  their 
morality ;  they  are  not  spoon-meat  for  babes,  and  they 
have  pot  found  mention  in  the  foreg^ng  paragraphs, 
the  object  of  which  hai  been  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  ti^t  and  bright  French  plays,  simple  in  plot,  easy 
in  style,  and  sparkling  with  a  wit  which,  while  it  may 
rarely  rise  to  the  fineness  of  attic  salt,  never  sinks 
to  the  Goaneness  oitelgauleu. 

J.  Bkahdek  Matthews. 

A  Uarkat  for  Art- work. 
AUONQ  the  readers  of  ScklBKBt  there  are  many 
artists,  and  more  amateurs  who  woukl  gladly  go 
through  the  hard  training  which  makes  artists,  but 
who  live  in  inland  town*  where  neither  instruction 
nor  a  market  for  their  work  when  it  is  done,  can  be 
had.  The  commission  charged  by  the  large  dealers 
on  such  sales  is  often  about  ninety  per  cent.  To 
meet  this  want,  and  to  meet  the  needs  also  of  dCy 


artists  who  find  it  difficult,  for  varioni  rewons,  to 
reach  buyers  of  decorative  work,  certain  inflnen- 
tial  and  wealthy  women  of  this  city  c^ne^  . 
in  September,  salesroonis  far  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  pictures,  statuary,  house-decorations,  designs 
in  pottery,  art,  and  ecclesiastical  needle-work,  any 
and  everything  in  short  which  can  be  included  un- 
der the  head  of  decorative  art.  The  rooms  are 
intended  not  only  as  a  d^pAt  for  the  work  of  well- 
known  established  artists,  but  for  those  who  are 
entirely  unknown.  No  prestige  is  required  to  gain 
admission.  Fictnrest  statuary,  needle-work,  etc, 
when  received,  arc  anbmitted  la  the  judgment  of  a 
committee,  which  it  composed  not  of  connotsseura 
but  artists  of  repotatian.  A  label  expresdng  the 
approval  of  the  society  is  attached  to  sudi  as  are 
of  real  merit ;  but  all  alike  are  oSered  for  sale,  for 
the  space  of  three  months.  If  the  article  is  sold 
in  that  time  ten  per  cent,  of  the  price  is  deducted  aa 
commission  ;  if  not,  it  is  relumed  to  the  artisL  The 
expense  of  transportation  is  borne  by  the  artisL  It 
it  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  afford  instruction 
in  certain  branches,  especially  in  art  needle-work, 
and  the  decoration  of  pottery,  in  which  American 
designer*  are  gn>]>ing  about  hopelessly.  Most  of 
the  finest  work  on  the  Minton  and  DoiJton  wan  is 
done  by  women,  even  (he  delicate  paintings  on  fdu 
Intdn,  or  pdH-tur-fidta.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  career  should  not  be  opened  to  American  women 
□f  talent  and  skill. 

The  Society  proposes  to  establish  branch  com- 
mittect  throughout  the  country,  to  examine  and 
adjudicate  upon  offered  work. 

The  rooms  (No.  4  East  Twentieth  street)  arc 
open  to  artists  of  both  sexes.  The  plan  was  at  first 
intended  to  benefit  cmly  women ;  but  the  Society 
has  wisely,ax  we  think,  declined  to  acknowledge  any 
distinction  of  sex  in  art. 

R.  H.  D. 
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Bowen'i  "Modem  Philaaopbjr." ■ 
Frakcis  Bowen  is  Alford  Professor  of  Nalnral 
Religion  and  Moral  lllilosophy  in  Harvard  College, 
and  the  author  of  a  volume  on  American  Political 
Economy.  Since  the  war  this  work  has  been  re- 
published with  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
currency  and  financra  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  He  has  also  delivered  various 
lectures  on  metaphysical  subjects,  written  treatises 
of  minor  scope  and  edited  works  of  standard  im- 
portance. John  Stuart  Mill  noticed  his  objections 
to  theories  ofhis  own  brought  forward  in  a  printed 
series  of  lectures  on  English  philosophers  from 
Bacon  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Professor  Bowen 
is  about  65  years  of  age,  and  has  been  dealing  vrith 
abstruse  questions   of  metaphysics  all  his  life;  it 
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will  be  readily  seen  therefore  that  be  is  particularly 
well  fitted  for  examining  the  various  claims  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  17th,  lEth  and  present  centuries. 
It  need  not  be  expected  that  a  man  of  such  ante- 
cedents should  divest  himself  entirely  of  his  own 
predilections  and  prejudices,  but  we  may  certainly 
await  evidences  of  a  birly  judicial  turn  of  mind, 
and  more  than  all,  great  clearness  in  nniaveling 
and  spreading  out  (he  intricate  mazes  of  at^mcnt 
on  abstract  subjects.  This  last,  perhaps  the  high- 
est praise  that  can  be  awarded  a  publication  of  the 
kind,  is  indeed  the  chief  recommenda(ian  of  Pro- 
fessor Bowen's  new  volume.  A  certain  number  of 
persons,  quite  ignorant  of  such  questions,  will  un- 
doubtedly undertake  the  reading  of  this  book  for 
purpose  of  self-instruction ;  bat  even  among  those 
who  at  college  have  been  over  the  ground  allotted 
to  metaphysics  there  must  be  comparMivdj  few 
who  will  not  be  heartily  thankful  for  ■  dear  atrk 
itH^t^^lL 
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■ad  thooghlfol,  «r«Il-r«uaDed  [vcieiitation  of  the 
c4d  qneitions.  It  vonld  be  >n  initroctive  move  if 
some  one  conld  tnvel  about  unong  the  gnuluates 
of  colleges  and  oillect  the  opinioos  of  malure  tlumni 
aa  the  ulYuability  of  teaching  metaphysics  to  the 
mdeigridnate.  A  heavy  nujoiily  would  be  lure 
to  Totc  that  the  lime  used  in  that  study  wu  aimost 
wulcd,  or  at  any  rate,  that  much  more  might  be 
dooe  for  *  boy  in  the  same  time  if  the  same  eSbrt 
woe  applied  in  another  direction.  Perhaps  those 
who  odiocatc  the  study  of  subjects  suitable  only  to 
■MlDce  brains  would  be  driven  as  a  last  resource  to 
the  nnbiling  argument, — and  an  argument  by  no 
means  to  be  despised, — that  if  attention  to  meta- 
pbytics  be  not  given  during  the  college  course  it 
will  never  be  taken  up  a^n  in  after-life ;  whereas 
ondei'  the  existing  system  the  mind  may  lie  (allow 
for  twenty  or  forty  yean  and  then  prove  to  have 
been  prepared  by  that  slight  early  training.  At 
Hanaid,  however,  the  growth  of  the  system  of 
optiaDal  studies  may  settle  that  qtteUion  anticahly 
by  leaving;  the  study  very  much  to  the  fiee  will  of 
the  student. 

Fiofea»or  Bowen's  work  consists  of  an  Intro- 
duction giving  the  general  line  of  argumenl,  and  sac- 
ceediog  diapters  in  which  the  main  ideas  are  clabo- 
nued  and  bistoiically  proved.  Most  of  the  chapters 
ve  successive  reviews  of  the  leading  ideas  on  meta- 
phyiics  enunciated  by  eminent  philosophers  from 
the  time  of  Descartes  on.  Descartes,  SjnnDza,  Msle- 
Uiadie,  Pascal,  Leibnitr  and  Berkeley,  are  the 
ttepping-stones  by  which  we  reach  Immanuel  Kant. 
Fonr  chapters  are  allotted  to  KanL  Fichte, 
Sdidhng,  Hq^l,  and  Schopenhauer  bring  ns  down 
to  the  presCDt  day,  and  face  to  face  with  Hartmann, 
tbe  modem  Gerroon  pessimist,  and  his  philosophy 
■ad  metaphysics  of  the  nnconscioas. 

A  book  treating  of  the  aibirs  of  the  highest 
HXBcnt  to  man,  and  striving  to  compress  into  4S0 
FV*  (^  S>st  "(  *)ie  theories  bron^^l  forward 
by  t  line  of  deep  thinkers  extending  over  some 
imr  centuries,  cannot  be  adequately  reviewed  in 
Uic  limits  allowed  by  this  periodical.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  indioUe  the  general  scope  of  the  work 
ud  then  try  to  Gx  the  position  of  the  author  when 
being  the  great  questions  that  have  agitated  the 
idiDots  of  philosophy  during  the  historical  ages. 
The  prefoce  lets  us  b  at  ooce  to  the  main  secret ; 
it  auswera  frankly  the  tacit  question  asked  by 
every  religionist,  ikeptic,  free-thinker  or  materialist, 
wbenbe  Ukesupabookof  philosophy :  Intowfaich 
of  tbe  main  divisions  of  belief  or  skepticism  does 
the  writer  MI  ?  Mr.  Bowen  says  that  he  has  eor- 
aestlj  desired  to  avoid  prejudice  on  either  side,  and 
10  wdccane  evidence  and  argument  from  whatever 
sounx  they  might  come,  and  that  after  forty  years  of 
diligent  inquiry  he  is  now  more  firmly  convinced 
than  ever  that  what  has  been  justly  called  "  the 
dirt-philosophy"  of  materialism  and  latalism  is 
baseless  and  false.  "  I  accept  with  unhe&itating 
convicdon  and  belief  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of 
one  personal  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  and  of  one  Lord  Jesn*  Christ  in  whom 
•dwellediaU  the  follaess  of  the  Codhe*d  bodily ; ' 


and  I  have  fonnd  nothing  whatever  in  the  literature 
of  modem  infidelity  which,  to  my  mind,  casts  even 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that  belief." 

This  is  a  bold  and  strong  stand  to  take  for  a  man 
who  is  about  to  review  a  number  of  philosophen, 
the  great  majority  of  whom,  no  matter  how  near 
their  speculations  may  have  carried  them  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  were  nevertheless  unbcUevert 
in  the  personal  divinity  of  Christ.  And  it  comes 
with  special  force  from  a  professor  at  Harvard  on 
account  of  the  reputation  for  skepticism  which  that 
university  bears.  In  the  historical  and  eiegetic 
pages  that  follaw  there  is  little  si^  of  animus  on 
the  part  of  Professor  Bowen,  although  the  ugly  epi- 
thet just  quoted — dirt-philosophy — might  lead  one 
to  expect  rancor.  But  he  does  not  fail  to  bring  out 
everything  that  can  militate  for  his  side,— the  side  of 
ideality,  spirituality,  the  unsensuous  ;  moreover,  his 
judgments  in  the  case  of  philosophers  who  have  been 
much  decried  for  pessimism  and  nihilism,  are  softened 
whenever  the  latter  shdw  signs  of  wavering  before  the 
dreadful  results  oF  (heir  speculations.  Von  Hart- 
mann is  such  a  man,  and  Mr.  Bowen's  sympathetic 
and  almost  genial  review  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconsdous,"the  most  popular  and  the  most  modern 
that  Germany  has  produced,  is  one  of  the  many  obli- 
gations under  which  the  professor  has  placed  all  who 
are  interested  in  such  studies.  On  the  other  hand, 
space  may  be  made  only  for  these  notices  of  the 
modern  English  philosophy,  so  for  as  it  appears  in 
Darwin,  Huiley,  and  Spencer.  Mr.  Bowen  likens 
the  history  of  philosophy  to  a  pendulum  swinging  to 
and  fro  between  extremes  of  opinion.  Disgusted  with 
the  mockery,  lophisliy,  and  empiricism  of  Voltaire, 
Diderot.  David  Hume,  and  Condillac,  the  current 
of  opinion  turned  in  tbe  other  direction,  and  the 
advent  of  what  is  called  the  Scotch  philosophy  was 
hailed  with  joy  in  England  and  France.  But  in  our 
own  day  another  great  swing  of  the  pendulum  has 
taken  place.  Once  mote,  as  in  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, we  have  a  period  of  enlightenment,  of  "clear- 
ing up."  As  the  former  period  was  denominated 
the  Age  of  Reason,  the  present  boastfully  calls  itself 
the  Age  of  Science.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  only  re- 
peats Helvetjus  and  Lord  Monboddo  when  he  tells 
us,  "  that  man  is  descended  from  a  bajry  quadruped, 
furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably 
arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old 
World."  Mr.  Spencer  literally  follows  David  Hume, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  illusion  of  tbe  freedom  of 
the  will  consist!  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment, 
the  ego  is  somelhing  more  than  tbe  aggregate  of  feel- 
ings and  ideas,  actual  and  nascrat,  whidi  then  exists. " 
Mr.  Huxley  pithily  expresses  the  necessitarian 
doctrine  when  he  protests,  "  that  if  some  great 
power  would  agree  to  make  me  always  think  what 
is  true  and  do  what  is  right,  on  condition  of  being 
turned  into  a  sort  of  clock,  and  ttound  up  every 
momiug  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer."  Positivism,  nototjous  as  it 
has  become,  hat  few  adherents  of  any  mark.  Since 
Comte,  tbe  names  of  only  Congreve,  Harrison,  and 
Bridges  in  England,  and  Liltri  in  France,  occur  to 
Mr.  Bowen.     Mr.  Huxley  took  leave  of  poailiviMt , 
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vith  B  itinpng  epignm,  designating  it  u  "  Catholi- 
«lia  mimus  Cfariilianity," 

Ttia  will  have  to  aeire  ai  a  slight  tuMiu  of  fixing 
Hr.  Bowea'i  geoerai  sUnd-point  on  the  great  qnet- 
tlon*  of  everj  age.  The  book  i%  deorlj  ezpreased, 
rery  readable,  and  without  donbt  an  admirable  text- 
book for  advanced  ttadenti  in  philosophy,  whether 
in  uaiTcrtit;  or  at  work  by  themselves. 


A  ONK-VOLUMB  edition  of  a  poet's  complete  works 
always  tempts  one  to  a  thorough  re-perusal,  more 
strongly  than  a  coUection  of  his  various  books 
gathered  in  a  long  succession  of  years.  Messrs.  J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.  evidently  recogniie  this  fact,  and 
have  done  good  service  in  supplying  such  editions 
under  the  names,  "Favorite,"  "Centennial,"  and 
"  Household."  In  the  last. mentioned  series  wc  are 
now  given  for  the  liist  time  all  the  poems  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  williin  this  pen-fold,  as 
we  may  call  it,  hare  been  gathered  all  the  "  fugitive ' ' 
poeros  that  had  escaped  the  author  down  to  dates  so 
recent  as  that  of  President  Mayes's  Boston  banquet 
in  June,  and  the  Woodstock  celebration  in  July,  of 
the  present  year.  Those  two  occasions  coming  so 
near  together  and  marked,  in  the  volume  belbre  as, 
by  poems  that  stand  side  by  side,  were  noticeable 
for  k  sharp  contrast  of  political  opinion;  and  the 
&ct  that  the  same  cheerful  poel  celebrated  both  is 
characteristic  of  this  whole  collection.  Dr.  Holmei's 
career  as  a  writer  of  verse  now  covers  Ibc  long  period 
of  forty-seven  years ;  and  he  must  be  an  alarmingly 
sedate  poet — in  fact,  no  poet  at  all — who  cnuld  pre- 
serve the  same  fnune  of  mind  and  put  forward  the 
tame  opinions  at  all  times  during  so  extensive  a 
term.  Still  one  is  peculiarly  impressed  by  some  of 
the  sharp  contradictions  of  sentiment  io  the  effusions 
of  Dr.  Holmes.  In  1841  we  find  him  presenting  a 
song  for  a  temperance  dinner  in  New  York,  and  in 
1858  was  written  his  well-known  praise  of  wine, 
"  Mare  Rubnim,"  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
abstinence  question.  Bnl  his  polished  Anacreonism 
never  has  a  very  dangerous  look,  always  seeming 
rather  assumed  than  deep-seated,  and  his  real  seoli- 
ment  is  one  of  moderation : 
"  Tk  bui  lb*  (col  diu  lOTEi  eonn ;    hnt  ibsu  a  ilnuilcai 

MBit 

The  buu  t>  in  tby  iluJLow  ikull^  not  ia  n^  alvcr  bowl" 

Then  agun,  daring  the  war.  Holmes  is  the  poel 
of  wrath,  and  now  he  is  the  poet  of  reconciliation. 
Whatever  mood  b  uppermost,  the  feeling  that  seems 
called  for,  he  is  ready  to  express.  If  one  tires  of 
this  in  re-readiag  him,  and  longs  for  an  atmosphere 
of  profoonder  purpose,  one  mast  remember  that  he 
is  listening  to  a  writer  whose  inspiration  is  eminently 
"occasional."  In  this  volume  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty-two  compositions  for  meetings  of  the  Harvard 
dais  of  '19;  about  thirty  other  pieces  especially 
designated  as  ocouionsl,  and  many  more  scattered 
through  the  book  wludi  were  fnmiahed  for  anniver- 

•  T1«  Poedal  Wok!  <t  Oliver  W«idell  Hotmo.    H«us- 


AmODg  the  two  hnndMd  and 
fifty  comprised  in  the  whole  list,  one-half  are  meant 
to  serve  some  transient  parpose  of  this  sort.  Deep 
themes  are  often  touched,  and  there  is  a  grtat  dctl 
of  genuine  feeling  shown,  bat  what  one  most  notices 
is  the  brilliancj  and  the  htunor.  There  are  several 
exceptions,  and  curiously  enough  two  of  the  most 
striking  are  the  first  two  of  all  the  poems;  "dd 
Ironsides,"  and  "The  Last  LeaL''  The  first  is 
ftdl  of  fire,  the  second  of  pathos,  and  worthy 
of  Browning  at  his  beiL  In  general,  however,  the 
higher  flights  of  the  poet  are  not  the  tirongeit,  and 
wc  own  to  a  little  surprise  at  finding  on  a  foil  Rview' 
that  much  of  his  humoroni  or  witty  writing  faUs 
rather  fiat,  as  if  needing  apt  elocution  and  the  pres- 
eikce  of  an  aadienoe  to  give  it  eflect.  But,  thou^ 
ve  have  mentioned  two  of  the  earliest  pieces  as 
surpassing  many  later  ones,  we  do  not  mean  to  ob- 
scure the  fut  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Dr. 
Holmes  has  achieved  K»ne  of  his  finest  metrical 
successes— notably  "  Dorothy  Q. ,"  and  thU  s[deti(ltd 
Revolutionary  ballad,  "  Grandmother's  Story  <A 
Bunker  Hill."  This  fact  increases  onr  ctMiviction 
that  his  fiune  rests  on  the  possession  of  a  trae  poetic 
^,  as  well  as  on  that  of  (im,  wit,  and  elastic  good- 
nature. There  is  some  crudenest  to  be  regretted; 
we  coold  wish  that  one  so  well  eitdowcd  might  have 
bad  added  to  his  resources  a  itioager  musical  ele- 
ment ;  and  we  think  the  poet's  confession — 


Ttie  buds  dTh 


may  be  due  in  part  to  a  life  of  crowded  occnpation*, 
denying  him  time  enough  to  bring  his  flowers  to 
the  richest  bloom.  But  no  one  will  quarrel  with 
the  fate  that  has  given  us  a  New  England  poet  with 
so  much  of  the  smoothness  and  point  of  Pope,  the 
brightness  of  Gay,  and  the  wit  and  drollery  of  Hood. 

TourK«*B*fl'i  "Vlrfln  SoU."- 

"I  HEVEK  read  a  novel  of  Tourgnineff's,"  a 
friend  of  oars  remarked  the  other  day,  "  vrithoat 
feeling  as  if  I  had  been  cavesdropjdng, — as  if  I  had 
overheard  things  I  had  no  business  to  know."  We 
do  not  exactly  share  the  feeling;  hut  the  remark, 
nevertheless,  expresses  something  of  the  absolute 
reality  with  which  this  author  invests  his  fictitioas 
characters.  Long  after  their  cruelly  consonantal 
and  polysyllabic  names  have  faded  from  oar  mem- 
ory, their  individualities  linger  in  our  minds  like 
those  of  friends  or  acquaintances  of  past  years,  who 
at  the  time  aBected  us  with  a  decided  antipathy  or 


It  is  difficult  to  analyse  fliis  most  subtle  quality 
in  TourguinefTs  art, — how  he  invariably  contrives 
to  breathe  a  living  soul  even  into  the  most  insig- 
nificant actors  in  his  novels.  His  method,  by  the 
way,  is  not  analytical  like  that  of  George  Eliot;  it 
is  rather,  to  use  a  philosophical  term,  synthetic 
He  registers   with  painstaking  minuteness   every 
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IccaBuity  of  durmcter  and  sppearance,  even  to  > 
freddc  in  (be  &ce  or  s  mole  on  the  neck;  he  ob- 
wms  ereiy  fleeting  intonstioD  of  tbe  TOice,  ereiy 
little  odditj  of  habit  and  manner;  but  somehow 
innriably  laceeeds  in  uniting  ill  these  accumulated 
dctiili  into  a  liring  and  spirited  whole.  He  invests 
Acm  with  a  subtle  aroma  or  sphere,  and  in  the 
cud  the  result  never  fails  to  crjitalliie  into  avery 
fiiiliacl  «nd  recogniiaI)le  persoualily. 

Il  is  needless  to  add,  then,  that  in  "  Virgin  Soil," 
as  in  all  his  pmions  stories,  the  characteiiiation  is 
masterlj.  Take  for  instance  Neihdanof,  tfae  nominal 
btro,  with  his  fastidiotu,  aristocratic  nature,  his  fine 
T"-"**,  and  his  va{pie,  KSlhetic  yearnings.  As  the 
iOrgitiniate  son  of  a  nobleman,  bom  with  the  tastes 
and  proclivities  of  the  nppcr  classes,  hut  thrown 
eaHy  upon  the  mercy  of  the  world,  he  feels  at  war 
with  himself  and  the  society  which  ii  responsible 
fcr  his  condition ;  and  this  inner  conflict  leads  him 
into  the  camp  of  tbe  sodalisls.  They  hate  what  he 
hates,  or  imagines  he  hales ;  and  although  their 
plebeian  speech  and  habits  jar  upon  his  fine  nerves, 
be  snppTcsses  bis  disgust  and  honestly  tries  to  per- 
suade himself  that  it  is  his  own  nature  which  Is  at 
fuilL  But  sodi  B  conviction  must  be  inborn  ;  Nesb- 
danof^  at  all  events,  finds  it  hard  to  acquire.  His 
attempts  to  carry  out  his  socialistic  theories  (in 
wUcfa,  after  all,  he  but  half  believes),  to  identi^ 
bimictfwiihthepeople,  to  become  a  plebeian  among 
plebeians  form  the  most  pathetic  chapters  of  the 
story  and  only  need  a  little  stronger  spice  of  humor 
to  idieve  their  grim  uncompromising  earnestness. 
Neshdaoof's  highest  achievements  in  his  consden- 
tioos  endeavois  to  make  a  peasant  of  himself  is  to 
*«iibute  a  few  sodalislic  tracts,  to  dress  himself 
as  a  tnveliug  journeyman,  and  to  get,  not  "glori- 
<ns]y,"  tmt  most  drearily  drunk — all  from  a  rigid 
sense  of  duty. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  gtnrc  painting  which 
■Us  ET  inj  other  novel  has  to  show  is  the  dcscrip- 
tni  of  the  family  of  Sipi^n,  the  libera!  statesman 
*bose  pel  fumed  elegance  pervades  the  book  like  a 
bundag  odor  of  attar  of  roses.  Sipiagin  seems  to 
he  intended  by  the  author  as  the  type  of  (he  sue- 
eessfid  Russian  politidan — a  lover  of  half  measures, 
a  despot  and  a  barbarian  at  heart,  with  a  strong 
external  ^oss  of  "  European  culture. "  Neshdanof 
il  taken  into  his  funily  as  the  tutor  of  his  son,  and 
ka  tlie  misfortune  to  fall  in  love,  or  what  amounts 
to  the  same,  to  believe  himself  in  love  with  Sipia- 
(ii's  niece,  Marianne.  Our  space  does  not  permit 
■s  to  attempt  (o  nniavel  the  little  intrigue  to  which 
(lui  gives  rise, — the  flight  of  the  lovers  and  the 
bal  tragic,  and  still  consistent  and  thoroughly 
lopcil,  JAtaument. 

Tou^uCneff  is  as  strictly  neutral  in  his  attitude 
toward  socialism  as  in  his  former  novels  he  was 
Imnid  Nihilists,  Slavophiles  and  Bulgarian  pa- 
tiiots.  His  iniei«st  is  merely  (hat  of  a  piychol- 
ogiu;  he  stands  by  attentively  watching  every 
Weill  movement,  with  an  artistic  delight  in  every 
new  type  or  new  modiGcation  of  old  types  which  it 
il  tare  to  developL  And  in  the  present  instance,  it 
)(  safe  to  admit,  hia  barrest  bu  been  a  very  rich 


one.  What  a  fine,  sturdy  and  thoroughly  living 
figure  is,  for  instance,  the  engineer  Solomine  with 
his  quiet  intelligent  smile,  his  common  sense  and  tdl 
proud  independence!  Then  the  brave,  impractical 
and  hot-headed  Markelof,  the  grim  and  angular 
Mashurina  with  her  absurdly  pathetic  devotion  to 
Neshdanof,  the  whimsical,  half  generous,  half  cal- 
culating Pakline,  who  persistently  hovers  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  movement,  and  in  the  end  sells 
"the  good  cause"  for  a  cigar, — what  a  gallery  of 
inimitable  portraits  I 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  as  a  blemish  in 
Toorguftieff's  noveb  that  they  are  too  distinctly 
Russian,  and  that  our  interest  in  them  must  there- 
fore ever  remain  an  historical  rather  than  a  human 
one-  It  was  on  this  account  especially  gratefiil  to 
us  to  hear  a  man,  once  prominent  in  the  antislavery 
movement,  affirm  that  the  reading  of  "  Virgin  Soil " 
bad  recalled  that  epoch  most  vividly  to  bis  memory, 
that  in  fact  he  could  point  to  corresponding  types 
among  the  early  abolitionists.  Every  sodal  move- 
ment, then,  be  it  good  or  bad  (and  no  soda]  move- 
ment is  wholly  either),  has  its  Neshdanof,  its 
Markelofs,  its  Solomines  and  its  Paklines  ;  and  the 
book  which  gathers  these  into  striking  and  conven- 
ient groups  has,  in  spile  of  its  distinctly  national 
character,  an  abiding  and  universally  httman  in- 

We  have  noticed  a  few  inaccurate  and  infelicitons 
expressions  in  the  present  translation.  The  French 
simftifier  which  occurs  in  half  a  doien  passages  of 
the  French  version  hardly  expresses  the  exact  idea 
which  the  author  intended  to  convey;  and  the 
English  "simplify"  is  still  more  remote  from  the 
right  meaning.  One  of  the  German  traustators 
adopts  tfae  extremely  awkward  verb  veraltgrmiintm, 
while  another  very  happily  embodies  the  author's 
meaning  in  the  simple  word  vrrbautm — to  make  a 
peasant  of  oneself,  to  become  a  rustic.  It  is  difficult 
to  invent  an  exactly  fitting  term  in  English ;  but 
even  a  paraphrase  would  have  been  preferable  to 
"simplify,"  which  ia  rather  misleading.  However, 
Mr-  Perry's  rendering,  on  the  whole,  is  correct  and 
consdentious. 

Hiai  Hatttaaas'i  Antablasr^hir.* 
It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  tbe  flaws  and  &nlt* 
of  the  character  whidi  Miss  Martineau  has  sketched 
for  herself  in  her  autobiography,  and  the  reader 
is  rather  disposed  to  judge  sharply  one  who  ii 
herself  so  very  free  in  her  strictures  upon  the 
character  and  the  behavior  of  others.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau certainly  has  a  disposition  to  (hink  people 
widied  who  are  In  some  way  opposed  to  her.  We 
might  mention  other  short-comiogs  which  the  book 
discloses.  But  the  life  of  such  a  person  as  Miss 
Martineau  is  of  itself  proof  of  the  unimportance  of 
faults  when  seen  in  a  mind  which  is  at  once  sound, 
consdentious,  and  energetic  She  was  a  person  of 
a  strong  and  of  a  fbrtimate  cast  of  mind.  Benevo- 
lent, dignified,  with  a  moral  sense  and  a  self-respect 
so  strong  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  she  do  her 
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datjp.  She  was  fartonate  in  finding  at  hind  a  work 
which,  while  it  utisfied  the  demand  of  so  energetic 
■nd  upright  a  persan  for  labor,  supplied  just  the  boon 
which  her  nature  required — llie  opportunity  of  alter- 
uice.  The  necessity  for  utterance,  she  tells  us,  was 
the  sole  reason  with  her  for  frriting,  A  matter-of- 
&ct  lady  who  was  her  relatioB  and  the  inmate  of 
ber  family,  and  who  had  known  her  from  childhood, 
aaked  Miss  Martineau  if  she  did  not  write  for  money. 
MiM  Martineau  said  "No;"  for  lame?  "No;" 
for  usefulness  (thinking  now  surely  she  hod  it)  ? 
"No."  It  was  difficult  Itir  the  author  to  moke  her 
understand  that  she  wrote  because  it  was  a  necessity 
of  her  nature  to  express  her  views  as  they  malored. 
Yet  Miss  Martineau  made  no  claims  to  being  a 
writer  of  genius.  She  was  one  of  that  old  Knglish 
doss  whom  " books,  and  work,  and  healthful  play" 
make  happy.  She  was  one  in  character  with  that 
people  among  whom  she  appeared  a*  a  refonncr. 
Bora  a  dissenter  and  writing  upon  political  econo- 
my in  a  country  where  a  little  French  and  the  harp- 
sichord were  supposed  to  be  accomplishmentt  solK- 
cient  for  women,  she  seemed  to  her  countrymen  as 
something  quite  nnhcaid  of,  most  eccentric,  and 
rerolutionaiy.  But  when  a  few  years  have  passed 
away  and  the  ridicule  and  the  criticUm  have  closed, 
she  is  discovered  to  he  only  another  English  person 
doing  in  an  English  way  the  new  work  of  the 
English  people. 

It  is  true  that  most  readers  will  be  surprised  lo 
learn  what  a  very  important  and  indeed  necessary 
person  she  was  in  England.  One  wonders  how  the 
couDtry  coold  have  got  on  in  case  Miss  Martineau  had 
never  existed.  But  it  must  be  remembered  on  the 
other  hand,  that  she  was  ■  ver7  eminent  author  in 
fields  of  study  for  which  hitherto  women  hud  been 
supposed  to  have  no  fitness.  She  was  olwayi  being 
told  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  person ;  for  it  is 
certainly  true  that  superior  ladies  who  driok  tea  with 
each  other  ore  given  to  extremes  of  mutual  laudation 
not  practiced  among  men.  Then  Miss  Martineau  was 
deaf.and  that  deprivation  would  perhaps  tend  to  limit 
the  sufferer  to  the  world  of  her  own  thoughts.  But 
the  defects  which  Miss  Martineau's  pages  show 
were  those  of  a  strong,  and  in  the  main  of  a  benef- 
icent, character.  She  was  candid  and  intrepid;  her 
hand  was  ready  promptly  to  fcdlow  her  opinion; 
ihe  tried  to  do  her  duty,  and  appears  to  have  Mine 
■nfficiently  near  to  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  personal  description  in 
Ihe  book  which  seems  to  show  a  want  both  of  good 
judgment  and  of  good  temper.  How  does  Mr. 
Home,  who  is  still  living,  tike  to  read  of  the  im- 
pression wiiich  the  amngemeni  of  his  hair  produced 
uponMissMartineau'smind?  That  Miss  Martineau 
should  take  pains  to  tell  us  that  Campbell  was  always 
drunk  when  she  saw  him  appears  to  us  an  abuse  of 
the  power  of  the  pen.  A  sounder  judgment  would 
perhaps  have  induced  Miss  Martineau  to  suppress 
her  not  very  mature  or  profound  views  upon  the 
poeuy  of  Wordsworth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  book  contains  many  evidences  of  her  strong 
intelligence  and  benevolent  disposition.  In  the  ac- 
count of  her  first  meeting  widi  Chortotte  Bronte, 


there  is  charming  feminine  tenderness.  One  e^ 
ing  in  Ihe  autumn  of  1S411  Miss  Martineau  re 
a  note  which  she  and  her  friends  examined  very  in- 
tently. It  was  fromCurrer  Bell,  inclosinga  copy  of 
"  Shirley."  About  a  month  later  there  come  another 
note  asking  to  be  permitted  to  call  od  the  following 
day.  Miss  Martineau  was  at  the  time  staying  with 
some  friends  in  London,  and  they  desired  her  to  ask 
the  lavor  of  Currcr  Bell's  company  for  tea  at  six  the 
next  evening.  Who  L'urrer  Bell  was  nobody  knew. 
It  was  not  even  known  whether  the  author  of  "  Jane 
Eyre  "  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  As  the  hour  grew 
nigh,  it  may  be  understood  that  Ihe  company  became 
conscious  of  a  certain  curiosity  and  exdlemenL  A 
little  before  six  there  was  a  thundering  rap,  and  in 
stalked  a  gentleman  six  feet  high,  who  proved,  hew- 
ever,  to  beaphilaiithropist,come  upon  some  errand 
concerning  lodging-houses.  He  sot  and  talked  until 
they  wished  him  gone,  and  he  did  go  before  Mi»s 
BrontJ:  came.  Precisely  as  the  docjc  .struck  six,  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  after  a  ininnte  the 
footman  announced  "  Miss  Brogden."  Miss  Mai* 
tineau's  cousin  informed  her  then  that  it  was  Miss 
Bronte,  for  they  hod  heard  the  name  before  among 
other  guesses.  Miss  Martineau  says  tiial  she  Ihoa^^t 
her  the  smallest  creature  she  had  ever  seen  except  at 
a  fair,  and  that  "her  t-j^i  blazed."  She  glanced 
quickly  about,  and,  knowing  Miss  Martineau  by  her 
trumpet,  held  out  her  band.  Miss  Martineau  says: 
"  When  she  was  scaled  by  me  on  a  sola,  she  cast  up 
at  me  such  a  look, — so  loving,  so  appealing, — *t"t 
in  connection  with  her  deep  mourning  dress,  and 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  the  sole  snrvivor  of  her 
family,  I  could  with  the  utmost  dilticulty  return  her 
smile  or  keep  my  composure.  1  should  have  been 
heartily  glad  lo  cry." 

Miss  Martineau's  autobiography  is  carried  down 
only  to  the  age  of  fifty.three.  She  undertook  the 
work  some  twenty  years  ago,  having  at  that  time 
been  informed  by  her  physicians  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  live  much  longer.  The  biography  is  con- 
tinued by  Ihe  friend  of  whom  she  speaks  again  and 
again  with  such  clianning  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Maria 
Weston  Chapman.  If  Mrs,  Chapman  is  here  and 
there  somewhat  sentimental  and  extravagant,  her 
regard  and  reverence  for  this  dislinguislied  woman 
are  most  sincere,  and  her  shore  of  the  work  seems 
to  Ik  done  very  well  and  carefully. 

Usyer  and  Barnard'i  "Llfht."* 
In  American  Sdence  no  name  stands  hi^ier  than 
that  of  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer.  In  physics  and 
particularly  in  the  domain  of  experimental  physics, 
he  is  considered  amung  the  besl  authorities,  not 
only  here  but  also  abroad ;  in  fact  lie  has  been  called 
by  Tyndall  the  "American  Uelmholtz."  His  name 
is  therefore  a  guarantee  of  the  scientific  aocuncy  of 
the  series  of  works  on  experimental  science,  of 
which  this  little  book  is  the  firsL  After  a  careful 
examination  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
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llw  remuk  in  the  pre&ce  that "  this  book  will  occap; 
I  place  bilhctti)  unfilled  in  scientific  lileralure." 
The  experiments  iaclade  dcmonstiations  on  the 
ncasurcmeiit  of  the  inlensitf  of  light,  on  reflection, 
nfnction,  the  decomposition  of  light,  and  colors. 
Tbe  volame,  it  seems  to  us,  ii  particulu-ly  valuable, 
not  ooljr  in  irhat  it  directly  tcacbes,  but  in  what  it 
win  inggest  to  the  youthful  inquiring  mind.  In 
llioe  days  when  experimental  and  object  teaching 
bate  taken  so  largely  the  place  of  the  didactic,  this 
little  work  must  fill  an  important  place. 

Mr.  Bamard,  wbo  has  acted  in  tbe  capacity  of 
interpreter  between  the  man  of  science  and  the 
itodenl,  bas  done  his  work  well.  His  eiplacationx 
of  (be  processes  and  the  apparatus  axe  so  lucid  that 
so  diitd  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  fail  lo  compre- 
hend them.  If  the  succeeding  volumes  ore  as  good 
u  this  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  sticceM  of 

New  BncHah  Book*. 

London,  Sept.  4. 

{JnbkokeK  dullness  marks  the  current  month 
in  tbe  pnblithing  world,  and  will  cootinae  to  do 
>o  until  the  advent  of  November  recalls  tbe  wan- 
dcHng  Englishmen  to  their  homes,  their  firesides, 
and  their  books.  Tbe  facilities  for  travel — increas- 
ing u  they  do,  year  by  year — account  in  some 
measure  for  the  period  of  "  total  abstinence  "  from 
pablishin^  now  fast  becoming  an  ordinary  custom  of 
the  trade,  dnring  the  three  autumn  months.  Eves 
die  stirring  events  now  occurring  daily  in  the  cast 
of  Europe  are  as  yet  nnchronicled  in  books,  and  are 
left  to  the  war  correspondents  of  the  newspapers, 
•bo  indeed  show  an  amount  of  literary  skill  and 
talture,  combined  with  the  essential  qualities  of 
eodniuce  and  daring  enterprise,  that  would  gain 
&tiDction  in  any  walk  of  life.  The  battle  scenes 
of  Mi.  Archibald  Forbes  of  tbe  "Daily  News," 
•rittm  in  hot  haste  during  the  fight  and  telegraphed 
bme  Irom  the  very  field,  will  compare  favorably 
■itb  the  most  graphic  word-painting  of  similar 
Menet  by  Na^rier,  Thiers  or  Macautay,  While 
reMliig  of  this  exdting  kind  is  so  plentifully  snp- 
pGed,  it  is  perhaps  not  singular  thjt  books  in  the 
calmer  Gelds  of  literature  should  be  temporarily 
nerlooked.  A  few  late  issues  of  the  press  may  be 
mentioned  incidentally  :  "Two  Years  of  the  East- 
era  Question,"  by  A.  Gallenga  (1  volumes  8vo), 
is  tbe  work  of  an  accomplished  Italian  gentleman, 
well  known  as  a  writer  for  the  English  press,  and 
^ves  an  accoonl  of  tbe  preliminary  state  of  aOiits 
growing  out  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection  and 
enlmintting  with  Russia's  declaration  of  war, — as  it 
VH  under  bis  observation  during  a  residence  at 
Constantinople  in  1875  and  1876.  "A  Ride  through 
IiUm:  A  Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan, CM  Heshed,  Herat  and  Kandahar,"  by  H.  C. 
Marsh,  Svo,  is  another  work  whose  appearance  now 
ii  proboUy  doe  to  tbe  newly  bom  curiosity  and 
dedre  br  infbrmatian  felt  as  reprds  the  real  state 
of  the  Mohammedan  nations  since  the  unexpected 
display  of  vigor  by  the  Ottoman  Turk*.     The  com- 


ing winter  will  certainly  bring  forth  a  large  supply 
of  simihir  books  ;  among  (hose  that  are  looked  for, 
the  one  previously  mentioned,  by  Captain  Bumaby, 
bids  fair  to  be  in  the  greatest  demand,  judging  from 
the  orders  in  advance,  from  tbe  large  circulating 
libraries. 

The  abundant  and  passionate  rhe[orc  nf  Mr. 
Algernon  Swinburne  has  found  a  fi[ting  subject  for 
its  exercise  in  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  interesting  and 
successful  "  Memoir  of  the  Author  of 'Jane  Eyre.'" 
In  his  "  Note  on  Qiarlotte  Brontg,"— agreeing  with 
all  the  praise  that  she  has  received, — Mr.  Swinburne 
thbks  that  not  enough  has  been  said,  and  that  the 
sisters,  Emily  and  Charlotte  Bronti!,  "  make  up  with 
Mrs.  Browning  the  perfect  trinity  for  England  of 
highest  female  fame."  The  discussion  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  two  first  of  these  writers  leads  to  (he 
old  question  of  the  distinction  between  genius  and 
(alen(,  and  a  vigorons  and  subtle  analysis  of  George 
Eliot's  works  is  entered  into  for  (he  purpose  of 
proving  that — in  comparison  with  the  two  sisters — 
she  must  be  credited  with  the  possession  of  (he 
latter  faculty  only.  Everything  written  by  such  a 
master  of  language  as  Mr.  Swinburne  must  be 
read  with  pleasure  if  not  with  entire  agreement 
in  his  theories,  and  in  this  work  his  strength  is  put 
forlh,  especially  in  praise  of  the  comparatively  over- 
looked author  of  "  Wuthering  Heights  " — Emily 
Bronti!,  of  whose  "chainless  SQul"  he  is  a  violent 
and  rapturous  adorer.  Of  Uterature  proper  there  is 
little  else  to  record  at  (he  moment,  thou^  in  a  short 
time  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  all  admirers  of 
Thomas  Moore,  whether  as  a  man  or  a  poet,  will 
make  its  appearance.  It  will  be  a  gathering  from 
his  unpublished  papers,  MSS.  and  correspondence, 
curiously  preserved  through  nuny  accidents  and 
vicissitudes,  combined  with  a  selection  of  fugitive 
^d  scattered  writings  of  his  hitherto  uncollected, 
and  will  form  a  necessary  supplement  <o  all  previ- 
ous editions  of  bis  works.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  responsibilities  attached  (o  the  use  of  paper 
and  print  is  given  by  the  venerated  John  Henry 
Newman.  Change  of  religious  profession  seems 
to  have  been  lor  (tom  alienating  the  affections 
of  his  former  admirers,  when  he  was  on  Anglican 
clergyman.  Though  the  reprints  of  his  writings 
now  .extend  to  nearly  thirty  volumes,  there  is  a 
demand  for  more,  and  he  has  been  obliged,  unwill- 
ingly, to  re-issue  the  most  powerful  of  his  works 
directed  against  what  is  now  his  own  creed,— Ro- 
manism,— under  the  title  of  "The  Via  Media  of  (he 
Anglican  Church,  illustrated  in  Lectures,  Letters, 
and  Tracts,  written  between  1830  and  1S41."  Id 
his  own  words,  gladly  would  he  obliterate  (hem, 
and  be  reproduces  them,  "not  without  pain,"  but 
IJtera  tcripta  majK/— there  (he  writings  are;  he 
might  suppress  them  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later 
his  power  over  them  will  cease;  the  public  still  call 
for  them,  so  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  ques. 
(ion  seemed  to  be  to  republish  the  matter  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  accompanied  by  a  refutation, 
where  the  difficultiei  enlarged  upon  are  carefully 
and  satisfactorily  answered.  The  first  volume  ^ 
tbe  "  Via  Medio,"  now  published,  may  be  GC 
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M  a  trne  "  curioiitj  of  lileratuie,"  i 
with  ■  prefaM  of  ft  hundred  pag^s  in  oppositioo  to 
the  arguments  of  the  work,  supported  by  a  running 
lire  of  notes  on  ahnost  every  page  to  the  asme  eflecL 
Erery  one  who  remembers  the  passage  at  aims 
between  Kingsley  and  Ncwnuui,. roust  achnonledge 
that  the  latter  is  a  master  of  the  weapons  of  contro- 
rersy;  the  arguments  therefore  that  satisfy  him  in 
1877,  of  his  own  fallacies  in  1S37,  must  afford  a 
itady  of  high  logical  value. 

The  estimable  little  series  "  Epochs  of  History  " 
is  continued  with  great  spirit.  The  lumd  of  a 
master  is  visible  in  the  last  of  the  aeries,  "The 
Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Church.  The  author  is  the  successor  of  Dr.  Mil- 
oum  as  dean  of  SI.  Paul's,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
Bnd  in  that  position,  one  who  shows  power  equal  to 
the  execution  of  a  monument  as  enduring  as  the 
"  History  of  Latin  Christianity  "  by  his  predecessor. 
Even  in  view  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  "  Protestant  Revo- 
lution" and  Mr.  Stubbs's  "  Early  Planlagenets,"  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  of  the  series, 
Aou^  in  immediate  elements  of  popularity  it  may 
be  surpassed  by  Mr.  Morris's  spirited  and  graphic 
"  Age  of  Queen  Anne."  The  high  charwier  of  the 
aeries  bids  &ir  to  be  sustained  by  the  forthcoming 
Tolomes;  amongst  them  is  "Frcderii:k  the  Great 
and  the  Seven  Years  War,"  by  Y.  W.  Longman,  of 
Ballot  College,  Oxford,  a  son  of  the  active  head  of 
the  publishing  house  of  that  name,  lately  deceased. 

If  it  is,  as  some  philosophers  assert,  an  advantage 
for  a  country  to  be  without  a  history,  that  privilege 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  Bermudas,  or  Somers 
Islands,  up  to  this  year.  The  mention  of  the  "  slill- 
TM'd  Bermoothes"  in  the  "Tempest,"  and  some 
poetical  records  of  his  visit  to  them,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  are  probably  all  that  ordinary,  well-read 
people  could  remember  respecting  the  group,  if  they 
were  put  to  the  test,  even  though  it  forms  a  portion 
of  the  western  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  long 
dlence  is  broken  at  length  by  the  appearance  of  a 
portly  volume  by  the  late  governor.  Sir  I.  H.  Lefroy, 
honorary  member  NewYork  Historical  Society,etc. : 
"  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas,  Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermudas,  or 
Somers  Islands,  compiled  from  the  Colonial  Records 
and  other  Original  Sources.  Volume  I.  1515-1632," 
to  form  two  volumes,  with  maps,  etc.  In  imitation 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  legislature  of  Bermuda 
has  found  the  hinds  necessary  for  the  perpetuation 
of  their  scattered  and  tattered  records,  and  being 
ably  seconded  by  the  late  governor,  a  very  curious 
picture  of  English  and  colonial  life  in  a  stale  of 
perfect  seclusion  from  the  usual  incidents  of  out- 
ward pressure,  etc,  is  given,  and  Bermuda  takes 
henceforth  her  place  in  the  page  of  written  history. 

Mr.  Darwin,  the  extent  of  whose  painstaking 
rcteardtes  is  only  equaled  by  his  consdentious 
minuteness  in  recording  every  step  of  their  prog- 
rets,  has  lately  brought  oat  "The  DiBerent  Forms 


of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  Spedea,"  in  one  volume, 
uniform  with  his  other  writings  on  different  branches 
of  the  same  subject.  "  Scepticism  in  Geology,"  by 
"Verifier,"  is  an  attempt  to  re-open  the  old  argument 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  the  earth, 
by  one  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  now  generally 
received  explanation  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
The  students  of  a  bscinating  family  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  will  enjoy  a  great  treat  in  the  examinitioQ 
of  "The  Fern  World,"  by  Frands  George  Heath, 
author  of  "The  Fern  Paradise,"  etc.,  l2mo — a 
beautifully  illustrated  volume,  enriched  with  nature- 
printed  plates  of  ferns  (impressions  of  the  originals, 
not  copies),  wood^cuta,  photographs,  etc  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  book  of  sdence  as  well  as 
the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and 
glows  with  the  poetry  of  the  subject,  while  it  sup- 
plies all  naedful  information  respecting  the  classifi- 
cation, cnlture,  etc,  of  the  most  elegant  spedmcns 
of  the  fern  tribe.  "Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing," 
by  J.  J.  Mauley;  also  elegantly  illustrated  with 
wood-cut  engravings  from  nature,  combines  litera- 
ture and  bibUogiaphy  with  a  due  proportion  cH 
technical  bformation,  where  the  angler  will  find 
chapters  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Fish,"  "  Fish- 
ing as  a  Sport,"  and  as  a  "  Fine  Art,"  and  all  other 
needful  advice  and  counsel. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  scholars  on  etily 
Oriental  and  Biblical  antiquities  continue  to  be 
given  to  the  world  in  new  volumes  of  that  valuable 
scries,  "Records  of  the  Past,"  volume  9th,  and 
"Lectures  upon  the  Assyrian  Language  and  the 
Arrow-headed  Inscriptions  ofNineveh  and  Babylon," 
by  Rev.  A.  H-  Sayce ;  but  the  expectation  of  arch- 
teologists  all  over  the  world  is  roost  eager  lor  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Schliemann'i  great  work  on  the 
"Grecian  Remains  of  MycenK  and  Tiryns."  The 
volume  is  now  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation, 
but  the  ariangements  for  its  simultaneous  appear- 
ance in  three  languages  (English,  French  and 
Gennan),  and  at  four  dties  (London,  Paris,  Berlin 
and  New  York)  on  the  same  day,  while  it  attests 
the  general  interest  felt  in  the  subject,  necessarily 
involves  considerable  expenditure  of  time.  The 
volume  will  bc^ost  lavishly  illustrated,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  conscientious  thoroughness  of  the 
writer,  by  whose  record  every  step  in  his  discov- 
eries may  be  followed  and  verified  by  the  photo- 
graphic representations  of  the  very  obj<y:ts  them- 
selves that  met  his  astonished  view  in  the  progress 
of  his  researches.  Unless  some  difliculties  now 
unforeseen  should  arise,  the  volume  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  about  December  1st. 

The  "  New  Library  Edition  "  of  Shelley's  poetical 
works  is  just  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  volume.  It  is  in  ail  respects  a  credit  to  the 
English  press-  Tlie  editor,  H.  Buxton  Fonnan,  has 
made  the  book  all  that  unwearied  diligence  and 
good  taste  coold  effect,  and  the  result  is  the  first 
satisfactory  edition  of  this  great  poet 
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Vlre-prwif  DwalUofi. 
A  PRIZZ  having  been  oflered  for  the  erection  of  a 
&re-iaoof  dwdliog-honse  of  nodente  cost,  a.  niodcl 
Gcc-proof  house  tui  been  boilt  in  Giicago,  and 
WIS  rnxntlj  filled  witb  representative  fumilure  and 
tested  with  fire.  The  furniture  and  a  part  of  the 
vindo*- framing  was  coniumed,  and  a  portion  of 
th«  wall-pUtteriag  fell ;  but  bejrond  this,  the  build- 
ing was  not  seriouslj  injiyed,  either  bj  lire  oi 
wider,  and,  in  the  ofnnion  of  the  committee  of  experts 
who  conducted  the  tests,  the  builder  was  entitled  to 
the  prixe.  The  dwellings  erected  on  the  same  plan 
ai  this  tested  house  are  of  the  cheapest  possible 
nnstniclion  consistent  witb  piotecti6n  from  Gre, 
and  tome  accoimt  of  their  mode  of  construction  may 
be  of  value.  The  foundations  are  of  stone,  laid  in 
concrete,  and  the  waits  are  of  brick,  35  centimeters 
(14  inches}  thick  at  the  lower  story,  and  35  centi- 
meters (10  inches)  thick  at  the  second  story,  and 
with  a  hollow  space  of  5  cenlimelers,  the  floor- 
betnu  and  raAers  for  the  flat  roof  in  each  case  rest- 
ing on  a  projecting  shelf.  These  beams  and  rafters, 
dMiii(h  of  wood,  are  rendered  Ere-proof  by  bedding 
tbem  in  a  concrete  of  50  parts  sifted  cinders,  35  parts 
mortar,  and  25  parts  plaster-of-parii.  Wired  net- 
tmg,  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the  beams,  serves 
be  a  inpport  for  the  plastering.  Above  the  plaster- 
b^  Ibe  concrete  is  poured  in  between  the  beams 
3.8  centimelen  deep,  and  when  it  sets,  it  forms  a 
hstrd  fire-proof  skin  above  the  ceiling  and  inclosing 
Ihe  lower  sides  of  the  beams.  Rough  floor-boards 
■t  bud  over  the  beams,  and  on  these  above  each 
bm  is  nailed  down  a  beveled  strip  of  wood,  3.8 
mdimeten  thick,  and  phued  with  the  lutrrow  edge 
tppomosL  Between  these  strips  concrete  is  poured 
is  the  form  of  a  pasty  mass  till  the  floor  is  covered 
Is  ^  top  of  Ihe  strips.  A  stream  of  water  from  a 
how  is  naed  to  temper  the  concrete  and  smooth  it 
down,  and  when  it  sets  it  gives  d  hard,  white  stone- 
iikc  floor.  Finishing  floor-boards  are  then  laid  over 
tbe  GODOete  and  nailed  down  to  the  strips.  The 
not  is  also  covered  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
tin  roofing  is  laid  down  over  the  concrete.  The 
petitions  are  made  either  of  hollow  brick  or  of 
concrete  laid  np  against  iron  wires.  The  plastering 
it  ijveid  over  this  and  against  the  brick  walls  of  Ihe 
bMue.  Tke  stairs  are  of  brick,  laid  in  cement,  and 
Ibe  floes  in  the  efalmneyt  are  hned  with  clay  pipes. 
Houses  bmlt  on  this  plan,  two  stories  hi^  entirely 
finished  without  and  within,  provided  with  gas  and 
water  pipes,  bath-nxim,  etc,  and  with  garden  in  the 
rear,  marble  door-steps,  and  terra-cotta  window-caps, 
have  been  erected  for  $3/100.  Smaller  houses,  con- 
taining kildten,  parlor,  pantry,  hall,  cellar  and  three 
dismbets,  have  been  bnill  for  $1,700,  and  one-story 
boDses  with  five  rooms  can  be  erected  for  $l,zoo. 
These  houses  more  nearly  represent  cheap  fire-proof 
booses  than  anytbing  yet  erected  In  this  country, 
•Dd  are  nloable  aa  illustiating  some  of  Ihe  more 


recent  applications  of  concrete  in  domestic  c( 
tion.  In  this  cotmedion,  the  solid  wood  floors, 
already  described  in  this  department,  would  be 
cheaper  and  stronger  than  the  beam-floors,  and  very 
nearly  as  (ire-proof,  even  without  concrete.  Sndi 
floors  cannot  bum — except  very  slowly,  becanse  the 
air  cannot  readi  them,  and  even,  if  burned  for  a  long 
time,  will  not  &1I  till  almost  completely  destroyed. 
Iron  rails  (second-hand  from  the  nulrosd)  have  also 
been  used  for  Bre-proof  floors  in  this  dty.  They 
are  laid  about  60  centimeters  apart,  and  are  &ttencd 
t^;elher  by  rods  passing  through  them  and  secured 
to  Ihe  walls  at  front  and  bock  of  the  building.  A 
table  is  raised  just  imder  the  raiti,  and  this  concrete 
(dnders,.— or  powdered  coke, — mortar  and  plaster- 
of-paris)  is  ponred  in  between  the  rails.  When  it 
sets,  the  tables  below  are  removed,  and  Oie  floor 
may  be  plastered  below  and  boarded  above.  Thou^ 
only  10  or  t%  centimeters  thidc,  it  is  sufficient  to 
resist  fire  and  sustain  the  load  on  the  floor. 

Natnn.PrlnllBC  la  QralalDK. 

Copies  from  the  natural  grain  of  woods  are  now 
used  in  place  of  the  generally  inartistic  patlema 
employed  where  graining  is  done  by  hand.  Grain- 
ing, as  commonly  done,  is,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
vicious,  because  fidse,  and  by  copying  directly  from 
nature,  the  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of 
Imthful  design.  A  slab  of  wood  of  fine  grain  is 
selected,  planed,  sand-papered,  and  then  rubbed 
with  a  stiff  brush  to  clean  the  pores  of  tbe  wood.  A 
single  coat  of  raw  oil  is  then  applied,  and  at  once 
cleaned  of!  with  benzine.  The  grain iog-color,  mixed 
with  boiled  oil  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  is  then 
bmshed  over  the  wood,  and  at  once  scraped  off  with 
a  piece  of  stiff  leather.  This  leaves  the  pores  of  the 
wood  filled  with  the  color  and  the  snr&ce  clean, 
after  the  maimer  of  some  kinds  of  engraving.  A 
clean  printer's  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  wood 
for  a  distance  equal  to  its  drcumference^  or  one 
revolution.  The  elastic  roller  thus  takes  np  the 
col(»  from  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and,  on  moving 
the  wet  roller  over  wood  or  pt^>er,  an  exact  copy  or 
transfer  of  the  natural  grain  is  reproduced.  This 
copy,  if  heavy,  will  give  another  to  paper  laid  over 
it  while  it  is  still  wet.  The  roller,  when  carefully 
cleaned,  may  be  used  again,  and  perhaps  a  number 
of  times,  till  the  color  lodged  in  the  pores  of  the 
wood  is  exhaiuted.  For  graining  panels,  skirtings 
for  -wills  and  wainscots  transfer  rollers  of  various 
forms  may  be  used,  as  Ihe  character  of  the  surbce  to 
be  grained  suggests. 

MUk-Cootir. 

It  is  reo^niied  by  dairy-mea  that  milk  is  im- 
proved in  quality  by  reducing  its  natural  temperature 
to  about  40°  Fahrenheit  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  obtained.  The  usual  plan  of  sinking  the  milk* 
cans  in  springs  or  in  ice.water  has  tbe  deiiKtA^..> 
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being  a  slow  process,  and  milk-toolefi  have  been 
devised  thitt  lower  (he  tempenUuie  of  milk  quickly 
and  dieaply.  Among  these  is  a  cooler  Chat  is  recom- 
mended as  both  cheap  and  efficient.  It  consists  of 
two  tin  cans  of  any  coQTeaicnt  liie,  and  designed  to 
fit  one  within  the  other.  The  larger  can  is  circular, 
and  contains  a  tin  vessel  shaped  like  so  inverted 
cone.  On  the  inside  of  this  cone  is  a  narrow  ledge 
of  metal  wound  in  a  spiral  several  times  round  the 
cone  and  ending  at  the  bottom  in  a  tube  thai  posses 
001  through  the  outer  can.  The  smaller  can  is 
also  cone-shaped,  and  is  a  few  centimeters  narrower 
•od  shorter.  This  vessel  has  a  cover  crowning  in 
the  center  that  fits  tightly  on  top.  In  using  the 
cooler,  the  large  can  is  first  filled  with  cold  water, 
ihos  leaving  the  interior  cone  surrounded  by  the 
water.  Thesecondcone  is  then  put  in  so  that  it  lits 
dose  to  the  spiral  ledge  at  every  point  and  leaving 
a  narrow  space  between  the  two  cones.  This  inner 
cone  is  then  tilled  with  broken  ice,  sprinkled  with 
(alt.  and  is  closed  by  the  cover.  A  strainer  for  the 
milk  is  laid  over  the  whole  apparatus,  and  into  tbis 
the  fresh  milk  is  ponred.  The  strainer  stops  all 
impurities,  and  the  clear  milk  drips  through  upon 
the  cover  of  the  cone,  and  then  runs  off  on  either 
side  into  the  space  between  the  two  cones,  end  fol- 
lowing the  spiral  ledge  round  the  space,  escapes 


through  the  i^pe  below.  By  this  device,  the  milk 
is  made  to  ran  in  a  slender  stream  between  the  ice 
and  water,  and  parting  with  its  beat  on  the  way. 
One  passage  of  the  milk  through  the  cooler  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  to  rodoce  fresh  milk  to  a  desirable 
temperature. 

A  BaneatloB  t«  Hincn. 
The  abrupt  change  from  bright  sunlight  to  the 

intense  darkness  ofs  mine  often  causes  atcmporary 
blindness  where  the  journey  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mine  is  made  quickly.  To  allow  the 
miners  to  recover  their  sight,  it  is  the  custom  in 
some  mines  to  have  'a  well-lighted  whitewashed 
roam  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  where  the  miners  can 
sit  while  recovering  the  use  of  thdr  eyes.  To 
obviate  Ibis  delay,  It  is  suggested  that  if  one  eye  is 
closed  for  a  moment  or  two  before  entering  the  pit 
and  kept  closed  liU  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  Is 
reached,  that  on  opening  the  eye  the  miner  will  be 
able  to  see  distinctly  (he  moment  the  lower  darkness 
is  reached.  Thi^  custom  is  already  carried  out  by 
miners  in  Mexico  who  come  to  the  daylight  and 
then  return  at  once,  keeping  one  eye  dosed  during 
their  brief  excursion  into  the  sunlight,  and  thus  find 
no  inconvenience  in  the  change  from  dark  to  light 
or  from  light  to  dark. 


Bverr  Man  hi*  own    Lattae-wiltar. 

Hr.  Editor  :  I  find,  in  looking  over  the  various 
"  Complete  Letter-writers,"  where  lo  many  persons 
of  limited  opportunities  find  models  for  their  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  that  there  are  many  contin- 
gencies incident  to  our  social  and  domestic  life 
which  have  not  been  [Hwided  for  in  any  of  these 
books.  I  therefore  send  you  a  few  models  of  letters 
suitable  to  various  occasions,  which  I  think  may  be 
found   useM.     I  have  endeavored,  as    nearly   as 


possible,  to  preserve  the  style  and  diction  tn  use  in 
the  ordinary  "  Letter- writers." 

Yodrs,  etc,  F.  R.  S. 

No.  1. 

From  a  littli  girl  living  ivilh  an  tmmanitd  aunt, 

la  her  miilhtr,  Iht  -wiJimi  p/a  Unitarian  tlrrgymawt, 

■whs  it  engaged  at  malton  of  an  ItuliitUion  fer  Dea/' 

Mulet,  in  IVyaming  Territory. 

Niw  BauHiwIcK.  N,  J.,  Kag.  ladi,  itn 
RcvEniD  Pahht:  Ai  ibc  naming  lun  tout,  Ihimclav.  upoa 
tlic  Bith  (nnivsurT,  bolb  dF  my  t«ih  and  of  mjr  ia 
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B  whu  iteu«h  Kpinud  frgm  me  by  ■m\  and  ippar. 
liffliiba  cqMma  of  toritary,  ii  doi  only  my  matouBj 
Hbot  my  mr4i  trmtworthy  covdjulor  in  all  pdnD  oT  duty, 
liny  ud  taiA  retponiibilily,  1  take  thii  eppanuniiy  ol 
BR  ym  of  the  Isida'  Mnd  lympadielic  aSKtaon  1  ftcl  for 
Kid  of  [he  cuncs  Hlntude  whh  which  1  ever  iT(Ud 


tan  u  cnacm  Ibe  highol  degnc  of  ballh  cempidblc  with 
ycv  »te  aDd  krdtioiu  dutki,  I  un, 

Vour  aAokiiute  toA  dulilbl  dauftbter, 

Ma  IDA  Stanlst. 
No.  2. 
/>iw  a  ymttg  genlltman,  whs  having  injurid  the 
muultie/lke  back  of  his  ntck  by  striking  them  lehile 
rmimming,  en  a  fane  ef  glait,  shaken  from  the  lain- 
in  »f  a  frrt-and-aft  tcheontr,  by  a  mm  cellisiOH 
in/h  a  wagim  loaded  with  itene,  tiihieh  had  been 
afal  in  a  tretk,  in  reply  ta  a  cousin  by  marriage  iiiho 
imtes  him  to  irtvat  his  savings  in  a  patent  machine 
fir  the  diiinlegratien  e/mtttton  suet. 

BcLuTiLLB  HosFTTAL,  CcntcT  Co.,  O.,  Jan.  ii.  1B77. 
Mr  RuRCTED  Cousin :  Tbc  iDcshcRncy  of  your  reqimt 
Hfa  By  coadidoD  (herr  ttate  ikr  eimditvn}  a  so  forcibly  im- 
JVOAOI  tipoa  my  Hcndeal  facultiei  (fmm/raU  amd  dO^nf  Iht 
Jaaitia)  Hal  1  cuidqi  rdnin  from  endeavorinE  v>  Hvud  uiy 
keaoacy  id  nuUng  an  tBon  a  produce  Ihc  une  or  a  limilar 
■pRBioa  upon  your  pcFcepdve  capabilido.  With  kindeit 
fpnti  ftr  Ihe  Berctal  memben  of  your  houKhold  ^indkmie 
*  mamim},  1  am  em, 

Your  aitacbed  rcladve, 


Fmn  a  nsperattendent  of  an  iron-foundry,  to  a 
My-aihe  refused  Ais  hand  in  her  youth,  andviho  has 
lima  narried  an  inspector  of  customs  in  one  ef  the 


iimd's  decease, 
ier,  w,th  a  ^irt 

togive 

Mm  fermisiiei 
rimonial  allia 

n  to  address 

But*  !««  Muj^  Secmqim  lH,  July  7.  >!. 
Dui  Makah  :  Although  I  am  fully  aware  of  tbc  nbuil 
("Snon  rfyourreapeeted  hmband'i  heallh.  and  of  yoni  lender 
Anon  far  tarn  and  youi  Uole  met,  I  am  impelled  by  a  icrk 
dlte  pritiriely  at  providing  In  Dme  for  (he  csiuallici  and  Ibr- 

No.,, 


JOHM    PkKBT 


Ado  a  ewot-maid  in  the  family  of  a  dealer  in  si 
Ver-plaitd  ratters,  to  the  principal  ef  a  beardin, 
Kluel,  imtleiing  the  miniature  of  her  suiter. 

1317  Eaal  lyth  St.,  N.  Y,,  July  30,  '77. 
rnuATmo  Hadah  :  The  unintennitlenl  blcrctt  yni  ba- 
pvpctaaHy  indicitBl  in  [he  dircclion  of  my  well-bdcg  1 


No.  s. 

frem  a  father  to  hie  son  at  school,  in  an 
lelltr  atHng  for  an  increase  ofpocktt.M 


Unure  Baiut. 


Nin:»-Twla'. 

RtCHT  hard  work  while  it  last, — d«'»  mi 
Worruming  backer  all  day  long: — 
Mitry  g«ti  in  yer  back,  you  know, 
Spesnly  dem  what  ainl  so  sirong. 
Dai's  my  fix ; — bul  it  seems  ter  rae 
Isc  paid  for  it  all  when  it  comes  tet  diti 
My  long-stem  pipe,  little  Jake  on  my  knee. 
An'  iDy  pocket  chock  full  o'  nigger-twU'. 
Corn-cob?    Yes,  sir.     It  aint  so  line 
As  ilat  liogany-colorcd  one  o'  youm ; 
Bat  I  giis  as  much  out  o'  dis  o'  mine 
As  de  lines'  one  you  ever  did  own. 
De  juice  all  dries  In  de  cob,  you  see, — 
Dats  de  philos'phy  o'  pipes  like  dis; 
An'  a  reed-root  stem  is  de  stem  for  me, 
An'  de  sweeies'  backer  is  nigger-twis'. 
Dem  dar's  cur'us  thines,  sho  nuf, — 
Dem  little  splinters  what  lights  jes  so: 
Hit  dey  h^MJs  whar  de  box  is  rong^ 
A  sort  o'  hard,  an'  away  dey  go! 
/  never  liked  'em.     It  seemed  ter  me 
De  devil's  in  'em  some  way.     An'  dis 
Is  jes  as  good  an'  as  true,  you  see: 
A  red-hot  coal  on  de  nigger-twis'. 

WouJdn'  1  like  a  cigar?  yon  say. 

No,  sir,  I  thuik  yon.     Ise  tried  dem  dar,-— 

Different,  sir,  aa  de  night  f'om  day. 

Fur  apart  as  a  cuss  an^  pra'r ; 

Hasn't  no  slrenglb,  II  seems  ter  me^ 

Can't  begin  ter  compar'  wid  dIs  t 

Nottin'  onder  de  sun  can  be  ^  i 

Sweet  M  a  cob,  an'  some  nlgBcr-twli^iOOt^lC 
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No-dal  natherl   WeU,  I'll  dedar-l 
Dat  it  de  bettenei'  Ise  seed  jret  I 
Wlut   U   de  nunc   dal  -joa.  call  d«t 


Ise  ^ine  ler  teach  him  ter  do  like 

roe. 
An'    suck   de   comfort  f'oro   niggei- 

Yet,  dat's  •  ^'.     '  Tit  a  liu'r;. 


'Ceplin'  ter  let  down  here,  dis  way, — 
Take  little  Jake  np  on  my  knee, — 
Have  me  ■  oom-cob  pipe  like  dis, 
Wid  •  stem  ts  long  as  f  om  you  to 

An'  *,  pocket  chock  full  o'  nimer- 

A.  C.  Cordon. 


While  yet  for  lo»eri  »he  Gometime 

She,  with  devices  gay,  her  lartnne 

tried. 
And  strove  to  turn  the  magic  leavet 

of  Fate. 

She  severed  one  by  one  the  petals  soft 
From  the  great  odoroui  roses  blooming  red. 
The  while  her  rcstteo  lingers  queried  of), 
Whether  this  year  or  neiC  she  should  be  wed. 

The  fringes  white  she  plucked  froro  marguerite. 
Found  in  the  dewy  grass  of  meadow-lot; 
Ezullant,  if  it  gave  asiunnce  tweet. 
Dejected,  if  it  said,  "He  loves  you  noti  " 

And  with  ber  rosy  mouth  in  pucker  small 
All  In  one  breath,  did  oft  essay  to  blow 
The  feathery  down  from  dandelion  tail. 
To  leam  the  secret  maidens  long  to  know. 

She  left  at  night  her  kerchief  on  the  lawn 
That  he  tbereon  in  dew  might  write  his  name. 
Which  she  would  rise  and  read  at  earliest  dawn. 
With  beating  heart  and  velvet  cheeks  aflame 

And  glanced  across  her  shoulder  at  (he  moon. 
When  crescent- shaped  she  comes  in  paint  gold, 
Imploring  her  lo  send  the  promised  boon 
Of  cavaber  or  faithful  lover  bold. 

The  fonr-tcaved  clover  seemed  to  her  a  spell 


And  with  fruition  c 

In  short,  I  fear  she  did  incline  lo  stoop 
To  childish  deeds  and  follies  not  a  few, 
Until  one  day,  with  nothing  more  to  hope. 
She  fbnnd  ha  longings  vague  had  all  come  I 


e  together  for  her  smiles. 


She  sighs  to  find  ber  desliny  complete. 

And  looking  on  the  past  through  passion's  glare. 
Through  disenchantment  and  delusion  vain. 
So  calm  it  lies,  nnsnilied,  fresh  and  fair. 
She'd  give  her  triumphs  all  to  have  it   bMSk  again. 
Lucy  Lee  Pleasants. 

Tr>  On*  Who  Had  Cill*4  a  Woman  a 


Thou,  in  thy  scorn,  hast  ^ven  her  a  name 

Far  better  than  was  meant ; 
It  hints  of  highest  glory,  not  of  shame; 

She  ought  to  be  content  [ 

Groveling  in  care,  a  creeping  worm  thou  art. 

She  burets  her  chrysalis ; 
The  emblem  of  our  being's  deathless  part. — 

What  nobler  name  than  this! 

CharU)tte  F.  Bates. 


a  miller  were  to  sell  four  bags  of  Bonr  t< 
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THE  WOODEN  AGE. 


When  the  philosopher  of  the  future,  thou- 
nods  of  years  hence,  shall  dig  into  the 
pist  to  learn  how  obsolete  people  did  live 
ud  build  and  develop,  as  we  are  now  dig- 


ging into  what  we  call  the  stone,  the  bronze, 
and  the  iron  ages,  he  will  discover  that  this 
nineteenth  century  was  mainly  mnrked,  so 
far  as  the  North  American  continent  was 
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concerned,  with  what  he  will  term  the 
"  Wooden  Age,"  followed  by  the  brick,  the 
stone,  and  the  iron  periods  of  architecture. 
He  will,  if  he  explores  backward  with  some 
truth  and  ingenuity,  learn  that  the  new- 
comers who  so  swarmed  in  upon  and  over- 
ran these  fresh  lands,  found  first  the  great 
forests  with  which  to  build  their  houses, 
fences,  ships  and  implements ;  and  that 
afterward,  when  those  resources  were  swept 
away  by  use,  by  fires,  and  by  an  all-com- 
pelling mania  to  see  the  face  of  the  land 
shorn  of  every  obstruction,  the  ancients  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  driven  to  other 
expedients  with  the  products  of  the  earth 
and  the  mine.  Not  waiting,  however,  for 
the  possible  classifications  of  the  thirtieth 
century,  we  may  safely  say  that  to-day  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  Wooden  Age,  and 
that  it  is  an  interesting  subject  to  consider 
how  long  it  is  likely  to  last. 

In  the  development  of  a  new  country 
like  the  United  States,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
gay  which  is  the  most  important  factor — 
tlie  product  of  the  soil,  the  forest  or  the 
mine ;  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  iu  the 
practical  necessities  of  civilization  they 
come  in  the  order  we  have  given.  First, 
agriculture,  as  the  prime  necessity  for  food ; 
next,  lumber  and  timber,  to  give  houses, 
fences,  vehicles,  bridges,  farming  imple- 
ments, etc.;  and  then  iron  for  railroads, 
machinery  and  tools.  But  in  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  the  great  West,  which  con- 
tains so  many  paradoxes,  this  order  of 
production  has  not  been  closely  adhered  to. 
In  the  race  for  new  lands,  new  town  sites, 
and  new  sources  of  wealth,  we  have  not 
waited  for  the  plow  and  the  wheat-field  to 
precede  us.  Out  on  the  plains  balloon 
towns  have  sprung  up,  as  it  were  in  a  night. 
Agriculture  ia  an  after- thought,  and  the 
farmer  comes  slowly  after  the  pioneering 
trader  and  sp}ecuIator.  Even  the  railroad, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  latest  comer  of  all,  has  begun  to  sur- 
prise us  (in  pursuit  of  land  subsidies  or  the 
commerce  of  a  region  beyond)  by  suddenly 
stretching  itself  out  across  trackless  and 
uninhabited  wastes.  As  has  been  said 
by  a  man  well  known  as  one  of  the 
fearless  railroad  projectors  in  this  country, 
"  You  cannot  build  a  railroad  into  a  wilder- 
ness; you  may  point  one  there,  and  you 
may  build  it  with  all  the  speed  and  energy 
of  capital,  but  when  you  reach  the  place 
you  will  find  the  settler  before  you." 

But  with  some  little  exceptions  and  reser- 
vations, it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the 
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earliest  elements  in  the  settlement  of  a  new 

countij'  is  lumber.  The  first  things  are — 
roofs  over  our  heads ;  fences  to  protect  the 
growing  crops ;  bridges  to  cross  the  streams; 
and  before  even  the  locomotive  can  reach 
us,  there  must  be  the  ties  on  which  to  lay 
the  rails.  Thus  in  a  new  country  every- 
thing is  wooden.  The  tremendous  de- 
mands on  the  forest  soon  thin  them  out, 
and  then  utterly  destroy  them.  Then  what? 
Ay,  but  the  country  has  grown  old — old 
for  this  western  world — and  we  pass  on  to 
other  stages.  Here  in  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  already  outliving  the  Wooden 
Age,  and  are  entering  on  that  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  wood  in  one  of  our  modem 
buildings  is  scarcely  of  any  account,  and 
exists  only  in  the  door-ways,  window-cas- 
ings, not  often  even  in  the  roofs,  and  is 
getting  to  be  antiquated  for  the  floors.  It  has 
been  an  anxious  problem  many  a  time,  and 
in  an  immense  area  of  our  country  is  to- 
day, as  to  what  we  shall  do  when  the  timber 
is  exhausted.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.  The  problem  is  being  solved 
every  day  where  the  necessity  brings  it  to 
the  front. 

In  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of 
people  engaged,  the  skill  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  general  enterprise  enlisted  in  the 
production  of  lumber,  it  is  scarcely  second 
to  any  other  industry.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness which  calls  for  such  energy,  such  in- 
domitable ]>crseverancc,  and  persistent,  in- 
flexible purpose.  The  lumber  producer,  from 
the  time  he  strikes  the  first  blow  in  the  pine 
forest,  begins  a  contest  with  the  elements, 
the  seasons,  and  almost  with  fate.  Too 
much  snow,  too  little  snow,  too  much  water, 
too  little  water — these  are  alike  disastrous. 
The  terrible  forest  fires  devastate  his  timber 
lands;  and  his  mills,  being  generally  driven 
by  steam,  are  in  hourly  danger  from  their 
own  fires. 

In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  lum- 
ber trade  too,  it  is  difficult  to  contrast  it,  by 
actual  figures  and  statistics,  with  other  great 
classes  of  production,  because,oddly  enough, 
it  refuses  to  submit  itself  to  the  statistician. 
You  can  tell,  every  year,  pretty  closely  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced,  or 
the  tons  of  iron  or  of  coal,  because  they 
mainly  find  their  way  to  the  great  centers 
of  trade ;  but  lumber,  in  a  certain  way,  finds 
its  markets  remote  from  those  centers,  and 
seems  to  be  dissipated  out  of  sight.  Here 
and  there  a  lumber  district  may  be  har- 
nessed down  to  a  status  with  the  "  exact 
sciences,"  but  such  a  teiri^t^.  if^anly  as  a. 
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drop  in  the  bucket  There 
are  also  great  lumbering  centers 
to  be  compassed  by  estimates ; 
but  all  through  the  land,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  along  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  the  greater 
ard  the  lesser  saw-mills  are 
scattered  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  [he  ubiquitous  newspaper 
reporter. 

Before  the  approach  of  win- 
ler.the  saw-mill  owner  projects 
his  campaign  for  the  logging- 
season,  planning  it  with  all  the 
care  of  a    military  campaign, 
xtA  frequently,  with  more  fore- 
thought and  ability.   He  selects 
his  places  of  operation  in  the 
woods,  locates   his    "  camps," 
builds  his  shanties,  and  makes 
his  logging- roads.     These  are 
best  done   before    Che   snows 
come.    A  logging-camp  is  lo- 
caied  with     reference   to    the 
neatest  access  to  the  timber  to 
be  operated  upon — other  con- 
ditions having  due  weight  also, 
such  33  the  proximity  of  good 
water,  and  a  connection  with  a 
main  road  leading  to  the  base 
o(  supplies.     Though  the  work 
of  hauling   never   begins  until 
tiinter  has    fairly   set    in,   and 
Ihere  is  snow  enough  to  make 
gMd  roads,  the  thrifty  logger  is 
often    actually   at    work    con- 
ndtnbly  before.     He  is  chop- 
ping   down    the   trees,    sawmg    them    into 
logs  of  proper    length,  and    "  skidding  " 
them  by  the  use  of  ox-teams.     "  Skidding  " 
is  hauling  tliem  together  into  considerable 
piles  and  placing  them  on  skids,  convenient 
ftir  loading  them  on    the   sleds.     It  is  an 
easier  and  quicker  method  ihan  "  loading 
from  the  stump,"  which  consists  in  rolling 
the  log  upon   the  sled   from   the  ground 
where  the  tree  has  fallen      The  work   of 
loading  upon  the  sled  from  the  ground  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen, 
a  chain  being  passed   from  the  sled  under 
and  around  the  log  and  thence  to  the  team, 
which  thus  rolls  it  forward  over  a  pair  of 
skids  to  and  upon  the  sled,     A  horse-team 
will  haul  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  from  the 
woods  to  the  stream.     As  1,000  feet  of  logs 
will  weigh  nearly  two  tons,  an  estimate  may 
be  made  of  the  immense  loads  tlius  hauled. 
But  the  roads  being  generally  fine,  and  in  the 
main  having  a  downward  grade,  these  large 


loads  are  very  readily  managed.  The  first 
logs  "  landed "  at  the  stream  are  usually 
rolled  directly  upon  the  ice,  and  the  others 
following  on  top  of  them,  the  ice  breaks 
down  and  the  front  of  the  roll-way  nearly 
fills  up  the  channel.  'ITien,  as  the  logs  arc 
delivered  from  the  sleds  by  accumulating 
thousands,  they  are  landed  one  above  the 
other  until  the  pile  becomes  too  high  for 
further  unloading,  and  a  new  section  of 
river  bank  is  resorted  to.  Thus,  after  a 
successful  winter's  work,  the  bank  is  piled 
full  for  miles  along  the  stream  with  the  log- 
harvest,  until  some  time  during  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  days  become  so  long, 
and  the  sun  so  warm  that  the  snow  disap- 
pears from  the  roads,  and  the  logging  season 

There  is  now  an  interval  of  inactivity.  It  is 
several  weeks  from  the  close  of  hauling  until 
the  ice  in  the  streams  has  gone,  the  waters  1 
rise,   and    the   work   of  "  running  "   cotof  I  ^ 
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mences.  This  inactive  interval  is  variously  I  time.  They  are  a  well-paid  set  of  men  and 
employed  by  the  logging  crews,  who  are  ask  no  Tavois,  and  though  they  sometimes 
relied  upon,  wiien  the  time  comes,  to  do  |  go  tiirough  a  town  with  the  velocity  and 


the  running.  If  their  camps  are  located  I  effect  of  a  simoom,  they  are  conscientious 
within  a  reasonable  journey  from  the  mills  about  straightening  up  wrecks  and  paying 
or  settlements,  they  go  there  to  spend  the  |  damages.     On  one  system  of  logging  rivers, 

especially,  in  the  West, 
the  expression  has  be- 
come a  proverbial  one, 
"  When  we  get  through 
in    the   spring,    we  will 

all  go  down  to  O 

and  have  a  little  fun 
with  the  boys."  Having 
"a  little  fun  with  the 
boys  "  is  an  expression 
meaning*' a  good  time" 
of  the  wildestsort.  And 
it  means,  to  the  authori- 
ties of  that  town,  to  be 
ready  with  an  additional 
force  of  policemen  who 
wont  mind  getting  their 
heads  broken  on  the 
occasion.  If  the  camps, 
however,  are  high  up  on 
the  streams,  perhaps  &fty 
or  a  hundred  miles,  the 
loggers  spend  these  wait- 
ing weeks  of  inactivity 
in  enforced  idleness  at 
the  camps.  They  work, 
wash,  and  shave,  and 
*  LOG  LAHMMc  [DentLtheir  tattered  gai- 
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ments.  They  read  eveiy  readable  scrap 
which  is  found  lying  about  the  shanties, 
scarcely  staggering  even  at  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress. The  everlasting  pack  of  worn  and 
greasy  cards  is  resurrected  from  the  bottom  of 
3ie  chest.  The  running  and  rafting  imple- 
ments, pike-poles,  etc.,  are  made  ready,  and 
the  pleasant,  sunny  days  of  coming  spring  are 
largely  passed  in  discussing  the  "  big  water." 
Will  there  be  water  enough  ?  Will  there  be 
too  much  water  ?  If  the  snow  has  been 
light,  and  the  spring  early  and  warm,  and 
especially  if  the  previous  fall  has  been  a 
diy  one,  the  melted  snow  is  taken  up  by  the 
swamps  and  ground,  or  passes  quickly 
off  down  the  streams  before  the  warmth 
has  released  the  logs  from  their  icy  anchor- 
ages, and  by  the  time  the  streams  are  open 
the  water  has  gone.  In  that  case  the  logs 
cannot  be  started  until  the  annual  freshet 
in  June, — the  "June  fresh,"  as  the  loggers 
say, — and  in  case  that  fails,  the  whole  crop 
is  "  hung  up  "  for  the  balance  of  the  year — 
indeed,  until  the  next  spring.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  heavy  snows  and  continu- 
ally warm  days,  the  watera  come  pouring 
down  in  such  floods  that,  overflowing  the 
nver  banks,  they 
s]jread  out  on  either 
hand  over  the  flat 

lands;  and  the  logs,  •     .  ■  .  .  [''-• 

if  then    set  adrift,  _       ..;:"-"- 

ait  liable  to  becar-  ■   ^^.-  '' 

ried  fat  and  wide, 
and  left,  when  the 
water  subsides,  high 
and  fliy  at  long  dis- 
tance from  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  re- 
coverable only  at  an 
expense  which 
sometimes  exceeds 
their  value.  But 
presuming  the  run- 
ning season  to  be 
a  good  one,  as  it  is 
in  a  Urge  majority 
of  cases,  the  march 
of  the  winter's  crop 
from  the  head-wa- 
tere  of  the  rivets 
dawn  to  their 
tnouths  is  quite  as 

jubilant  and  exciting  as  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea,  and  not  without  an  agreeable 
spice  of  danger.  The  log  run  of  a  large 
mill,  reaching  perhaps  30,000,000  feet,  will 
occupy  a  river  for  five  to  (en  miles  of  its 
length;  and  with  a  gang  of  fifry  to  a  hun- 


dred men  scattered  in  squads  along  this 
distance,  the  work  is  as  inspiriting  as  it  is 
laborious.  Each  man  has  the  soles  of  his 
heavy  boots  anned  with  projecting  nails  or 
prods,  to  give  him  a  sure  foothold  on  the 
logs,  and  carries  a  "  driving-pike  "  or  heavy 
pole  some  eight  feet  long,  fitted  at  one  end 
with  a  stout  pike,  for  the  purpose  of  prying 
out  the  logs  and  releasing  them  from  jams. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  drivers  to  keep  the 
logs  steadily  moving  forward  in  good  order, 
and  in  such  masses  as  to  avoid  jams  at  nar- 
row places  in  the  stream.  A  jam  forms 
readily  when  two  logs,  each  lodging  with 
an  end  on  either  side  of  the  stream  and 
swinging  together  engage  their  free  ends  in 
(he  middle  of  the  stream,  forming  a  V, 
with  the  angle  projecting  up-stream.  Then 
the  logs  which  follow  are  halted  one  after 
anotlier,  coming  up  like  a  drove  of  cattle, 
mounting,  overriding,  or  diving  under,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  impetuous  current- 
jamming  into  what  seems  to  the  un practiced 
eye  an  inextricable  mass. 

The  current  of  the  river  is  at  once  halted, 
as  if  by  a  dam,  and  the  drivers  at  work 
above  rightly  conjecture  the  cause  and  fol- 


low down-stream  to  find  the  jam.  Here 
the  practiced  driver  at  once  proceeds  to  the 
foot  or  down-stream  end  of  the  jam,  and 
with  a  critical  eye  promptly  fixes  upon  the 
two  or  more  logs  which  arc  the  key  of 
the  whole  position.      Deftly  he  inserts  his 
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pike-pole,  loosening  the  logs  inch  by  inch 
at  the  point  of  collision  until  they  give 
way ;  and  lo !  almost  before  he  can  reach 
the  shore  in  safety,  the  front  of  the  great 
pile  starts  off,  the  upheaved  masses  set- 


the  eating  part  of  it  is  aUended  to  by 
traveling  cooks  who  keep  company  with 
the  drivers  at  jiroper  distances  a|>art,  in 
canoes,  or  batteaux,  into  which  they  load 
in  the  morning,  or  after  dinner,  their 
pots  and  kettles  and  provisions  and  float 
down-stream   witli   the  drive.      At    mcai- 

el  up 
ipper 

iXlOI 

built, 
g  of 
g  the 
lardy 
under 


tie  themselves  into  the  river,  and,  the 
tremendous  head  of  water  behind  giving 
them  impetus,  .go  tumbling  and  crowd- 
ing down-stream.     The  jam  is  broken. 

Of  course  these  drivers  must  eat  and 
sleep,  though  they  are  miles  away  from 
camps  or  settlements.     On   some  streams 


a  blanket  or  two  which  the  cook  has  brought 
forward  and  arc  soon  sound  asleep.  On 
the  larger  and  wider  streams  where  there 
are  no  rapids  or  dams,  all  is  plain  sailing; 
the  drive  is  accompanied  by  what  is  called 
a  wammikin,  consisting  of  a  raft  of  square 
timber,  or  long  logs,  on  wlucb  .k  Jiuilt  a 
o 
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comfoitable  shanty,  with  complete  cooking 
and  sleeping  facilities.  This  follows  closely 
on  "  the  tail  of  the  drive,"  or  in  cases  of 
extensive  drives  several  of  them  are  placed 
at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  apart.  Here  the 
men  congregate  for  their  meals;  or  in  some 
cases  the  cooks  have  a  staff  of  assistants 
called  "cookees,"  who  go  up  and  down 
the  drives,  laden  with  the  cooked  provis- 
ions, and  even  the  portable  tea-kettle.  If 
anything  is  grateful  to  the  tired  and  wet 
river-driver  it  is  his  cup  of  tea.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  whisky,  fur  it  leaves  no  debilitating 
efects,  and  the  driver  will  "  swear  by  "  the 
company  which  sends  him  ample  supplies 
of  good  strong  tea  and  coffee.  At  night, 
the  men  seek  their  several  iiiammikiiii  for 
supper,  sleep  and  breakfast;  and  when  the 
drive  finally  arrives  at  its  destination,  the 
timber  of  these  portable  hotels  comes  into 
good  use  for  booms  and  other  purposes. 

Thus  sometime  during  the  month  of 
May — varying  according  to  the  character 
of  the  streams  and  the  climate  of  the  region 
—the  logs  arrive  at  the  Ixtoms  convenient 
to  the  mills.  If  the  drive  is  made  up  of 
logs  belonging  to  various  mills  or  com- 
panies, as  they  generally  are,  there  is  a 
system  of  "  sorting  booms,"  by  wliith  the 
logs,  eacli  bearing  a  distinguishing  mark, 
are  distributed  to  their  several  owner- 
ships. TTiis  is  an  important  business,  and 
B  in  many  instances  managed  by  com- 
panies which  are  organized  for  the  purpose 
and  chartered  by  the  state,  and  which, 
bring  Qo  proprietorship  in  the  logs,  divide 
them  with  entire  impartiality  and  accept- 
aoce  to  the  owners.  A  noticeable  instance 
fA  this  kind  is  at  the  great  Beef  Slough 
boom,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chippewa  with 
the  Mississippi,  in  Wisconsin,  where  hun- 
dreds  of  milhons  of  feet  of  logs  are  annually 
boomed,  sorted,  rafted  and  started  down 
the  great  river  under  the  convoy  of  steamers. 
TTiere  is  the  same  method  of  procedure  on 
the  Saginaw,  the  Muskegon,  the  Manistee 
aiid  other  great  lumbering  streams  of 
Michigan,  on  the  rivers  of  Maine  and  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  where  the  melting 
snows  of  spring  are  relied  upon  to  bring 
forward  the  great  winter  crop.  In  Florida,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  other  warm  regions, 
of  course  no  such  work  is  known. 

Now  commences  the  summer  work  of 
awing  the  lumber.  The  great  modem 
himb^-mills  of  the  northern  states  are,  it  is 
nfe  to  say,  the  most  complete  in  the  world. 
Mo  machinery,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
bai  more  rapidly  advanced  toward  perfec- 


tion. Twenty  years  ago  the  "  muley-saw," 
so  called,  had  superseded    the  old   style 

of  "  sash-saw,"  and  was  looked  to  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  in  rapid  execution.  The  old 
"sash-saw"  was  so  thin  that  it  had  to  be 
kept  strained  within  a  frame  or  "  sash,"  to 
prevent  its  "  buckling  "  or  bending  when 
crowded  into  the  cut,  and  even  then  it 
could  only  be  driven  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  The  "  muley,"  whicK  superseded  it, 
was  a  thick,  heavy  saw,  needing  no  sash, 
and  could  be  driven  through  the  log  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  though  with  corresponding 
thickness  of  "kerf"  or  waste  of  timber. 
Then  came  the  circular  saw,  cutting  about 
an  equal  kerf  but  doing  vastly  more  rapid 
work.  And  about  the  same  time  came  the 
"gang-saw,"  a  congregation  of  saws  hung 
together  in  a  frame  or  sash,  and  set  at  fixed 
distances  apart  corresponding  with  the 
thickness  of  the  lumber  desired  to  be  cut. 
These  gangs  run  at  slow  speed,  but  as  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  convert  whole  logs 
into  lumber  as  they  pass  through, — thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  "  gigging  back  " 
the  log  for  a  new  cut, — they  really  do  tre- 
mendous execution,  and  now  comprise  the 
most  approved  sawing  machinery  of  the 
great  modem  mills.  The  logs  pass  in 
endless  procession  from  out  of  the  water 
at  the  log-slide,  through  the  gangs,  and 
thence  forward,  as  lumber,  out  of  the 
mill  to  the  dock,  ready  for  shipment 
Some  later  improvements,  however,  in  some 
cases,  intervene  between  leaving  the  miU 
and  arriving  at  the  dock.  The  lumber  is 
laden  upon  a  car  which  runs  into  a  drying- 
house,  supplied  with  the  waste  steam  from 
the  engine,  where  most  of  its  moisture  is 
taken  from  it,  and  it  reaches  the  vessel  or 
raihoad  in  nearly  a  dry  condition.  There 
is  an  especial  advantage  in  this,  where  the 
lumber  is  forwarded  to  market  by  rail,  as 
much  more  dry  than  green  lumber  can  be 
carried  on  a  car  at  no  additional  expense. 
The  dried  lumber  also  brings  a  better  price 
in  market. 

Most  of  the  larger  mills  run  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day — two  gangs  of 
men  relieving  each  other  at  stated  intervals. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  called  a  "  smart " 
mill  which  would  produce  30,000  to  50,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  twenty- four  hours; 
now  there  are  many  mills  which  cut  150,000 
and  175,000  feet  per  day.  We  may  help 
our  unskilled  readers  in  comprehending  this 
amount,  when  we  say  that  from  200,000  to 
250,000  feet  is  the  cargo  of  an  average  lum- 
ber-vessel on  the  lakes,  and  that  thus  ooq  C 
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almost  imperishable.  It  and  its  congeners, 
the  hemlock,  tamarack,  spruce,  etc.,  have 
been  found  intact  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
buried  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and,  in  this 
country  are  found  imbedded  thirty  feet 
und(;r  the  clay-drift  which  overwhelmed 
(brests  in  the  unknown  ages  of  the  past. 


The  white  pine  has  a  long  lease  of  life — 
several  centuries;  and  in  the  North-west  it 
is  the  chief  feature  of  the  lumber.    With  it 
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our  figures  will  deal  almost  solely,  leaving 

ihe  hard  woods  and  other  varieties  to  fill  up 
uRDoticed  and  uncounted  crevices. 

The  great  lumber- producing  points  in 
Michigan  arc  on  the  Saginaw  Rivet  and  its 
trihutaries,  and  at  Muskegon,  Manistee, 
Menominee,  and  at  smaller  points  along  the 
lines  of  railways,  etc.  In  the  Saginaw  val- 
ley, for  instance,  there  were  manufactured, 
•"  '87S>  53^1836,839  feet;  at  Muskegon, 
351400,000  feet;  at  Manistee,  160,825,855 
feet;  at  Menominee,  117,505,702  feet;  and 
ballpoints  in  the  state,  2,74.6,866,184  feet, 
TTiis  is  the  product  only  of  the  prominent 


feet;  at  Stillwater,  95,314,000  feet;  at  Wi- 
nona, 32,850,000  feet — and  in  the  whole 
state,  341,623,171  feet. 

At  points  on  the  Mississippi  River,  not 
included  in  the  above,  there  were  manufact- 
ured in  the  same  year  a  total  of  291^487,000 
feet — some  of  the  chief  points  being  Clinton, 
Iowa,  85,218,000;  Lyons,  Iowa,  77,165,000, 
and  Muscatine,  Iowa,  25,000,000.  The 
timber  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  river 
mills  comes  from  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 

The  total  manufacture  for  1875,  then,  for 


lumber-mills,  do  account  being  made  of 
ihe  lesser  ones  scattered  through  the  coun- 
tr>',  having  only  a  local  trade. 

In  Wisconsin,  in  1875,  the  chief  lumber 
points  produced,  at  Eau  Claire,  153,089,900 
feet ;  at  Oshkosh,  95,300,000  feet ;  at 
Oconto,  65,600,000  feel;  at  Menominee, 
69,300,000  feet;  at  La  Crosse,  57,500,000 
feet;  at  Wausau,  42,200,000  feet;  at  Pesh- 
"S°' 36' 5 00,000  feet;  and  soon — the  whole 
aaie  producing  in  that  year,  at  its  chief 
lumber  points,  1,036,576,900  feet.  No  ac- 
ciiunt,  we  may  state  again,  is  here  made  of 
the  lesser  mills  of  the  country — of  which 
there  are  multitudes;  and  no  account,  also, 
of  the  shingle,  stave,  wagon-stuff,  tub  and 
pail,  and  other  mills  for  wooden  products. 

In  Minnesota,  in  the  same  year,  there  were 
manufactured,  at  Minneapolis,  146,494)171 


the  principal  lumbering  stations  of  the  North- 
west, may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Feet 2,746,866,184 

"     1.036,576.900 

-    "   342,623.171 

.    ■'    29M07.«» 


Total 4,417,553,255 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  lumbering 
points  are  at  Williamsport,  where  182,270,- 
000  feel  were  manufactured  in  1875;  and 
at  Lock  Haven,  47,325,000.  Other  points 
manufactured  34,225,000. 

In  New  York,  there  were  manufactured 
in  the  same  year  10,680,000  feet,  the  chief 
points  being  Postville  and  Warrensburgh. 

In  Maine,  for  the  same  year,  a  total  cut 
of  4S'344,ooo  is  reported — the  largest  being 
atSaco,  .5,000.000  fcet.  ,,.,„,  ,Ck)Ogle 
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In  Georgia,  a  cut  of  17,750,000  feet  is 
reported  for  1875.  In  Florida,  26,300,000 
feet — manifestly  sliort  of  the  true  figures — 
is  reported.     In  Alabama,  7,500,000. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  reported  of  lumber 
products,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  for  the  year 
1875,  as  follows: 


MLchigan   ... 

.Feel.... 

...2,746^.18. 

.    .1,036.576,900 

Mississippi  Hi 

263,8lo,ooo 

Pennsylvania  . 

New  Vork      . 

I  a,6Sc^Doo 

4S.344.too 

Georgia     , . . , 
Kloriaa 

Alabama 

feel,. . . . 

7,500,000 

Tota 

.. 4,738.947.25* 

All  of  the  above  estimates  are  for  white 
pine  lumber  alone,  except  for  the  Gulf 
states,  where  the  product  is  mainly  of  yel- 
low pine. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  the  chief  lumber- 
producing  points  are  along  the  coast  from 
San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  the  timber 
consisting  chiefly  of  ])ine  (so  called,  though 
really  fir)  and  red-wood — the  fir  being  the 
great  lumber-producing  material,  and  re-  ' 
sembling  the  so-called  pine  of  the  Gulf  . 
states.  It  is  found  mainly  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  territories,  stretching  north 
into  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  and  the 


forests  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The  red- 
wood is  almost  wholly  found  in  California, 
chiefly  in  Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  where  there  are  large  forests 
of  very  he.ivy  limber,  and,  though  not  in- 
exhaustible, sufficient  for  the  wants  of  that 
region  for  a  long  time  to  come  It  is  used 
I)nncipally  for  general  building  work,  rail- 
road ties,  bridges,  etc.,  and  is  very  durable, 
though  lacking  the  strength  of  other  timber. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  will  shrink 
endwise  instead  of  sidewhe.     It  is  a  very 
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resinous  wood,  and  consequently  large  tracts 
of  it  are  burned  off  every  year.  Yet  it  keeps 
fire  so  badly  in  the  coals,  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  cindera  carrying  fire  when 
buildings  constructed  of  it  are  burned,  as, 
when  carried  through  the  air,  they  go  out 
before  falling.  The  trees  are  large,  aver- 
aging six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.     It  grows  very  tall, 


quantities  along  the  coast  of  Southern  Ore- 
gon, between  the  latitudes  of  43°  and  43°  3' 
north,  and  to  some  extent  in  Alaska,  but 
inferior  in  growth  and  fitness  for  lumber. 
The  spruce  is  confined  to  low  lands  along 
the  coast.  It  is  a  white  wood,  and  one  ()f 
its  characteristics  is  that  it  is  free  from  juices 
and  odois,  making  it  especially  valuable  for 
packing-boxes,  etc.     it  makes  not  quite  so 


furnishing  timber  for  lumber  250  feet  and 
upward.  It  is  a  favorite  timber  for  vessel- 
building  and  for  masts,  and  is  lai^ely  ship- 
ped abroad  for  that  purpose.  To  manu- 
facture some  of  these  immense  trees  in  the 
mills,  they  have  to  be  split  open  so  as  to 
accommodate  their  size  to  the  sawing  ma- 
chinery.   A  white  cedar  is  found  in  limited 


clear  lumber  as  the  white  pine  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states.  The  whole  coast-range  from 
Cape  Mendocino  north  to  Alaska  is  mainly 
well  covered  by  forests, — the  mountains, 
however,  being  but  poorly  timbered  and  of 
little  importance  for  lumbering  purposes. 
The  foot-hills  have  an  available  timber, 
promising  a  large  resource  for^^i^  fi^tfira  ^> 
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The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  California 
are  well  supplied  with  saw-mills,  and  a  great 
deal  of  lumber  is  manufactured  for  home 
use — perhaps  30,000,000  feet  per  annum, 
by  these  inland  mills  alone — which  does  not 
^d  its  way  into  the  lumber  reports.  This 
inland  timber  is  designated  as  "  sugar-pine  " 
and  "  mountain- pine." 

No  accurate  reports  are  attainable  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  Pacific  coast — ^large 
shipments  being  annually  made  from  local 
points  of  manufacture  to  foreign  countries, 
the  figures  of  which  do  not  find  their  way 
into  the  statistics.  Of  these  foreign  ship- 
ments, some  of  the  chief  ones  are  to  Mexico, 
China,  Australia,  Peru,  Calcutta,  Tahiti, 
and  other  Pacific  islands.  These  foreign 
shipments  for  1875  reached  25,000,000 
feet,  so  far  as  ascertained,  but  no  report  is 
made  of  a  large  excess  above  that.  The 
total  receipts  at  San  Francisco  for  1875, 
were  306,324,198  feet,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  product  of  the  coast  for  the 
year  was  362,000,000  feet.  Ttiis  does  not 
include  shingles,  latiia,  ship-timber,  piles, 
railroad  material,  etc.  A  local  authority 
estimates  the  annual  export  of  the  coast 
at  405,000,000  feet,  as  follows :  Puget 
Sound,  350,000,000;  the  Columbia  River, 
20,000,000 ;  and  the  mills  along  the  Oregon 
coast,  about  35,000,000. 

The  principal  mills  along  the  Pacific 
coast  are  northward  from  San  Francisco : 
Humboldt  Bay,  ten  mills,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  about  400,000  feet  per  day ;  Trin- 
idad, two  mills,  6a,oao  feet;  Crescent  City, 
two  mills,  70,000  feet ;  Coos  Bay,  Oregon, 
a  large  lumbering  point,  number  of  mills 
not  stated ;  Astoria,  Columbia  River,  two 
mills,  105,000  feet;  Puget  Sound,  about 
twenty  mills,  with  total  capacity  of  about 
800,000  feet  per  day. 

Washington  Territory  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  timber  available  for  lumbering 
purposes  on  the  Pacific  coast.  An  immense 
extent  of  fir  and  cedar  forest  encircles  the 
whole  sound  and  borders  all  the  rivers, 
besides  that  which  is  found  on  the  foot-hills 
of  theCascadeandCoastranges.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  three-fourths  of  Western  Wash- 
ington is  covered  with  forest,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest 
timber  in  the  world  for  size  and  durability. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  tract  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  fir,  averaging  three  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  slump,  and 
standing  two  hundred  feet  without  a  limb, 
the  tops  being  seventy  feet  higher.  Three 
hundred  feet  of  sohd  trunk  is  not  an  extra* 
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ordinary  growth.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
areaofforestlandinOregon  and  Washington 
covers  65,000  square  miles. 

The  prices  of  lumber  at  the  mills  on  the 
coast  range  from  $10  to  $20  per  tfioo 
feet,  the  average  of  coaise  lumber  being 
about  $14.  This  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  early  days  of  development  on  this  coast, 
when,  in  1849,  ^  ^"  Francisco,  lumber 
was  worth  $600  per  1 ,000  feet.  Logs,  in  the 
raft,  are  worth  $3.50  to  $5  per  t.ooo;  and 
timbered  lands  well  located  are  held  at  $S 
to  $15  per  acre. 

Thus,  generally  summing  up  the  statistics 
of  the  lumber  products  of  the  United  States, 
we  reach  a  known  sum  of  about  5,000,000,- 
000  feet  yearly.  Add  to  this  the  lumber  of 
which  no  account  is  taken  in  our  previous 
estimate,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  United  States  is  now  producing, 
each  year,  timber  products  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,000,000  feet  These  figures  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  by  the  average 
reader.  1'his  amount  of  lumber  would  load 
every  year  50,000  vessels,  each  carrying 
200,000  feet,  which  is  an  average  cargo  for 
lake  Vessels;  or  1,428,571  railroad  cars,  each 
averaging  7,000  feet — ao  average  car-load. 
This  would  make  a  train  8,500  miles  in 
length,  or  about  one-third  around  the  globe. 

Under  such  a  tremendous  yearly  drain, 
the  question  naturally  comes  up,  how  long 
will  our  forests  hold  out  at  the  present  rate 
of  manufacture?  It  is  really  an  important 
question,  upon  which  follows  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  we  are  to  do  for  building  material 
when  this  magnificent  wood — pine — is  ex- 
hausted. One  authority  after  another  has 
entered  formally  upon  its  solution,  with 
satisfactory  results  in  local  instances,  but 
very  vague  ones  as  to  the  field  at  large. 
At  the  rate  we  are  cutting  it  to-day,  fi-om 
thirty  to  fifty  years  seem  to  be  agreed  upon 
as  about  the  limit.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
was  apparently  no  limit,  for  the  consumption 
was  not  only  less,  but  the  means  for  its 
manufacture  were  primitive,  and  accom- 
plished much  smaller  results  than  now.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fiirther  im- 
prove the  machinery  of  saw-mills;  but  the 
near  future  may,  for  all  that,  see  sawing 
machinery  in  comparison  to  which  that  of 
the  present  will  be  contemptible.  So,  al- 
though twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  fore- 
seeing the  end  of  the  limber,  now,  with  the 
modern  mills  and  myriads  of  them,  we  are 
beginning  to  calculate  with  dire  certainty 
as  to  the  time  when  the  "Wooden  Age" 
will  be  a  thiug  of  the  past.  ~ ,  ^.  -.^^  I  , 
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THE  THOROUGHBRED  HORSE: 

ON    THE    TURF   AND   ACROSS  COUNTRY. 


The  higher  flights  of  the  thoroughbred 
horee  in  his  more  legitimate  and  more  vig- 
orous work  of  racing,  steeple- chasing  and 
fox-hunting,  show  a  development  of  his 
qualities  of  speed,  wind  and  endurance, 
that  is  never  reached  in  the  ordinary 
road-work  and  pleasure-riding  for  which 
he  is  so  well  fitted  ;  for  which  he  is,  indeed, 
much  better  fitted  because  of  the  qualities 
that  these  exercises  had  developed  in  him 
before  racing  regenerated. 

Fox-hunting  does  not  demand  a  very  high 
amount  of  blood  for  its  satisfactory  average 
performance.  Success  in  following  hounds 
depends  largely  upon  skill  in  leaping,  and 
upon  that  sort  of  instinctive  shrewdness  which 
enables  a  horse  to  go  through,  or  over,  or 
around  an  obstacle  quickly,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favoring  accidents  of  the 
course. 

Many  of  the  lighter  weights  of  the  English 
hunting-field,  and  many,  too,  of  the  more 
stalwart  and  ponderous  riders,  get  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  sport  with  hoises  which 
are  very  far  from  being  thoroughbred ;  but 
even  here,  a  good  share  of  bone  and  good 


form  being  given,  excellence  bears  a  very 
close  relation  to  purity  of  blood.  Frank 
Forrester  says : 

"No  one  in  England  would  drive  before  his  car- 
ri^  (IT  ride  on  the  road  Euiything  but  English 
hDnicra,irhecou1d  atTord  Ihe  price;  and  as  (o  Iheir 
powera  for  draught  or  banlen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  uy  thai  iDcn  wrig^ing  twenly  honemen's  stone. 


or  2S0  pounds,  find  no  dilRcnlly,  bring  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  in  getting  hunters  nearly  thorough- 
bred.^none  others  than  such  could  do  it, — capable 
of  carrying  them  across  country,  over  hedges,  brooks 
and  timber,  as  fast  as  fox-hounds  can  run." 

As  to  racing  where  size,  and  length  of  limb, 
and  correctness  of  structure  are  more  impor- 
tant than  anywhere  else,  the  one  thing  that 
is  absolutely  indispensable  is  purity  of  blood. 
It  is  perfectly  understood  on  the  turf  that  no 
cock-tail,  thatis,  no  horse  not  fully  thorough- 
bred, has  the  faintest  chance  of  winning  a 
race.  Sir  John  Fenwick  said,  so  long  ago 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  every 
blood  horse,  even  if  he  be 

"  The  meanest  hack  that  ever  came  out  of  Barbaty 
is  so  infinitely  superior  in  courage,  stoutness  and 
quality,  both  of  bone  and  sinew  as  well  as  blood, 
Co  the  best  cold.blooded  mare  that  ever  went  on 
shodden  hoof,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  improve  her 
stock,  whatever  may  be  his  comparative  standard 
among  racers. " 

His  comparative  standard  among  racers, 
as  racing  goes,  is,  however,  the  one  most 
important  matter  to  be  considered  in  buying 
and  in  breeding  to' certain  strains  of  blood. 
Certain  combinations 
of  these  strains  are 
successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful in  proportion 
to  the  manner  and  de- 
gree in  which  they 
unite  and  develop  the 
different  qualities  of 
the  Darley  Arabian, 
Godolphin  Arabian, 
and  Byerly  Turk,  and 
the  most  noted  of  their 
earlier  descetidants, 
such  as  Flying  Child- 
ers.  Lath,  Herod  and 

■  Eclipse.    The  science, 
bom  of  experience,  by 

■  w  hich  successful  breet!- 
ing  for  the  turf  is  reg- 

CK  ""iMT.  ulated  is  far  beyond 

the  range  of  a  magazine  article.  It  is  too 
complicated  in  its  foundation,  and  is  involved 
with  too  many  collateral  considerations  to 
offer  any  attractions  for  the  unprofessional 
reader,  or  to  liave,  indeed,  any  general 
interest,  save  as  illustrating  the  intricacies 
and  difficulties  which  call  for  the  practiced 
judgment  of  the  successful -breede^it)OQlf 
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Breeding  for  the  turf  is  a  profession  by 
itself, — one  that  aims  only  at  a  certain  well- 
defined  result,  and  which  is  important  to  the 
average  horseman  only  as  preserving  in  its 
purity  the  strains  of  blood  to  which  he  must 
appeal  for  the  highest  excellence  that  is  pos- 
sible in  the  saddle-horse  of  the  period. 

While  breeding  for  the  turf  affords  a  sure 
means  for  maintaining  purity  of  blood,  its 
more  modem  development  aims  at  produc- 
ing qualities  upon  which  the  horseman  must 
look  with  suspicion,  and  it  often  entails  radi- 
cal weaknesses  which  he  must  avoid.  'Ilie 
tendency  during  these  later  years  has  been 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  short, 
quick  races  to  be  run  by  very  young  ani- 
mals, and  the  length  of  limb,  and  very  early 
development  for  which  this  has  called,  are 
most  unfavorable  to  the  stoutness  and  en- 
durance that  are  most  important  to  be  sought. 

For  all  kinds  of  saddle-work,  except  the 
running  of  quick,  short  races,  we  need 
especially  the  wind  and  endurance  which 
distinguish  the  four-miler.  Indeed  it  may 
^yell  be  true  that  the  best  source  at  which  to 
seek  these  qualities  in  their  fullest  develop- 
ment would  be  ratlier  in  this  country,  among 
the  old  champions  of  the  four-mile  "  heat 
races,"  than  in  England,  where,  however 
long  the  course  may  be,  the  custom  of  run- 
ning the  heats,  or  the  re]^ated  running  over 
the  same  course,  fell  much  longer  ago  into 
disuse. 

Serious  alarm  was  expressed  as  long  as 
forty  years  ago  concerning  the  tendency  of 
modem  racing  to  destroy  the  best  qualities 


of  the  thoroughbred  horse  for  general  saddle 
use.  The  turf,  with  its  attendant  black-leg 
and  blackguard  surroundings,  has  always 
been  encouraged  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks 
as  a  means  for  "the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses."  That  is  to  say,  it  finds  its 
justification  as  a  candidate  for  public  favor 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  any  nation 
to  provide  a  good  source  from  which  to 
procure  the  b«t  possible  cavalry  horses, 
and  that  it  is  especially  important  to  En- 
gland, where,  for  both  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness, riding  is  so  general,  to  have  a  source 
from  which  to  procure  really  good  saddle- 
horses  for  the  road  and  for  the  field. 

Id  the  last  cencury,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  this  object 
was  achieved  in  a  very  high  degree.  In 
October,  17 18,  of  the  twenty-three  matches 
made,  all  but  one  of  them  was  for  four 
miles.  In  1719,  the  Duke  of  Wharton's 
Chanter  was  matched  against  Lord  Bridge- 
water's  Nutmeg  tor  a  race  of  six  miles 
with  a  weight  of  112  pounds.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  Galloway, 
with  122  pounds,  was  matched  against 
Lord  Hillsborough's  Fiddler,  with  a  weight 
of  168  pounds,  for  six  miles.  In  1720  there 
were  twenty-six  matches  at  Newmarket,  none 
of  them  less  than  four,  and  some  six  miles, — 
one  match  being  for  the  best  of  tliree  heats, 
or  twelve  miles,  with  164  and  168  pounds 
respectively. 

Exotic  was  on  the  turf  from  1760  to  1771- 
He  won  eighteen  matches.  After  he  had 
been  on  the  turf  seven  years,  he   won,  at 
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Peterborough,  a  race  of  four  heats.  In  1737, 
Black  Chance,  five  years  old,  won  five 
King's-plate  matches,  every  race  being  four 
miles,  and  every  race  contested.  In  1738 
he  iron  two  four-mile  races,  carrying  140 
pounds.  In  the  same  year  he  lost  one  race 
byfalling.  In  1739  he  won  twice.  In  1740 
be  won  three  matches,  with  182  pounds 
waght,  and  one  with  168  pounds.  In 
1741  he  won  three  matches.  In  1742  he 
lost  once  and  won  once.  In  1744,  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  he  walked  over  for 
the  annual  plate  at  Famden,  no  horse 
daring  to  meet  him.  These  instances  of 
the  great  stoutness  and  endurance  of  the 
race-horses  of  the  last  century  might  be 
duplicated  indefinitely.  The  horses  of  that 
time  were  most  fortunate  in  having  such 
anists  as  Seymour  and  Stubbs  to  perpetuate 
the  record  of  their  most  magnificent  forms. 
Stubbs  was  especially  an  animal  painter  of 
remarkable  ability.  Not  only  had  he  the 
artistic  skill  and  the  correct  eye  needed  to 
enable  him  to  reproduce  what  he  saw,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  anatom- 
ical draughtsmen  of  his  day,  and  his  works 
an  anatomy  are  almost  unrivaled  by  any- 
thing that  has  succeeded  them.  He  gave 
more  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  horse, 
drawing  from  his  own  patient  dissections, 
than  has  any  other  student.  The  portraits 
•iiich  he  has  left,  and  in  almost  equal  de- 
gree those  of  Seymour,  have  the  full  indorse- 
ment of  tlie  best  breeders  of  that  period  as 


to  their  fidelity  and  life-like  truthfiilness.  To 
show  the  grand  character  of  the  horse  of  a 
century  ago,  I  reproduced  in  the  November 
number  Seymour's  portrait  of  Sedbury  and 
Stubbs's  portrait  of  Shark. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  century  six-mile 
races  had  ceased  to  be  run,  and  even  four- 
mile  races  were  only  ran  for  the  king's 
plate.  In  1809  the  Jockey  Club  again 
lowered  the  standard  by  which  the  power 
of  the  race-horse  had  been  tested,  and  began 
the  system  of  degeneracy  whose  effects  are 
so  severely  felt  in  the  saddle-horse  of  thepres- 
ent  day.  A  degree  of  speed  not  required  for 
useful  purposes  with  its  accompanying  length 
of  limb  and  back  and  weakness  of  loin,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  compact,  muscular 
and  wiry  form  needed  for  the  perfect  saddle- 
horse.  The  oid  racer  united  speed,  stout- 
ness and  structural  power  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  modem  racer  has  been  bred 
almost  exclusively  for  speed,  and  weights 
and  distances  have  been  so  reduced  that 
endurance  and  strength  have  become  of 
secondary  importance. 

A  comparison  between  the  breeding  to 
different  standards  as  shown  by  the  race- 
horse and  the  fox-hound,  is  instructive. 
The  horse  must  run  his  short  race  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  the  greatest  skill 
is  required  to  put  him  into  condition  for  the 
one  purpose  of  coming  first  to  the  winning- 
posL  Though  the  successful  racer  may 
have  shown    many  constttutiona]  defects. 
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the  one  item  of  brief  quickness  causes  him 
to  be  selected  for  breeding,  his  speed  perhaps 
going  to  his  descendants  but  carrying  with  it 
very  surely  constitutional  defects  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  performance  of  any 
really  good  service.  With  fox-hounds,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  it  is  sought  to  quicken  the  speed 
of  the  whole  pack  and  always  to  preserve  uni- 
formity of  speed  united  with  intense  stout- 
ness and  endurance.  The  pack  must  work 
together  that  they  may  be  always  on  hand 
to  nose  out  the  scent  and  that  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  may  be  in  at  the  death. 

"  If  one  hound  [s  more  speedy  than  the  rest  of 
the  pack,  instead  of  being  singled  out  like  the  racer 
to  breed  from,  it  is  destroyed.  ' 

If  we  look  at  our  race-horses  as  a  breed,  we 
perceive,  with  few  exceptions,  that  the  mass 
consists  of  the  most  weedy  and  useless  ani- 
mals. It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  forty  years  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  breeding 
of  line  stock  of  any  kind  sustains  the  theory 
advanced  in  "  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
Form  and  Character  of  the  English  Racer  and 
Saddle-horse  during  the  Last  and  Present 
Century,"  which  was  published  in  London  in 
1836.  This  theory  may  be  thus  epitomized  : 
In  a  state  of  nature,  animals  are  of  smaller 
stature  than  under  domestication  on  rich 
lands;  in  tlie  natural  condition  the  animal 
has  its  fullest  vigor,  although  its  food  may  be 
scanty,  as  we  see  in  the  deer  or  wolf  or  fox, 
and  the  hare  occupying  lands  of  too  poor 


quality  to  have  invited  settlement  by  men ; 
animals  in  the  wild  state,  living  near  to 
good  and  improved  lands  acquire  more  size 
and  less  vigor,  as  shown  by  the  diflTerence 
between  the  horse  of  cultivated  land,  and 
the  horse  of  scantily  grassed  downs,  and  by 
the  deer  of  Windsor  Park  as  compared  with 
the  deer  of  the  Scotch  highlands ;  an  in- 
crease of  size  is  attended  by  a  loss  of 
natural  vigor  and  hardiness.  The  wild  ani- 
mal whose  muscles  have  been  hardened  by 
arduous  and  constant  work,  in  becoming  fat 
accumulates  adipose  matter  under  the  skin, — 
the  muscles  retaining  their  integrity, — while 
the  domestic  animal  in  fattening,  hard  work 
not  being  imperative  during  the  growing 
age,  accumulates  fat  within  the  body  of  the 
muscle  which  thus  receives  a  flabby  and  un- 
serviceable character;  in  so  far  as  the  En- 
glish race-horse  has  increased  in  size  and  in 
rapidity  of  development  by  reason  of  the  rich 
food  and  the  scanty  exercise  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected  during  growth,  he  has  lost 
strength,  vigor,  and  structural  development; 
the  degeneracy  of  constitution  and  the 
increased  size  resulting  from  the  treatment 
have  produced  in  the  race  a  tendency  to 
vibrate  between  coarseness  and  weediness. 
The  instances  adduced  to  prove  this  seem 
to  be  conclusive,  and  the  theory  seems 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Englisli  race-hoisc  has  degen- 
erated in  the  more  valuable  qualities  and 
characteristics  in  proportion  as  he  has  been 
developed  for  speed  alone., ^(^^[^ication 
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o(  this  theory  to  the  question  in  hand  is 
thus  made  in  the  work  in  question : 

"  Findii^!  that  our  ncen  now  osdlUte  between 
TcedineM  >iid  coarseness,  the  breeders  nituislly 
prelcr  a  horse  that  is  weedf,  with  speed,  lo  one 
whose  greater  muscular  power  is  attended  wilh 

cdnble  U 


ks3  of  speed.     They  have  provided  for 

lie  loss  of  structural  power  by  nol  calling  on 
(heir  hones  to  cany  weight ;  and  Ihejr  have  pro- 


Tided  for  a  loss  of  stoutness  by  not  caliinE  on  them 
10  nin  more  than  the  shortest  distance.  >  •  •  •  ■ 
"The  tesalt  of  so  much  interference  on  the  turf 
wilb  the  laws  of  nsture,  has  been  exchanpng  the 
ibinl  back,  short  limbs,  capacious  chests,  full  sides 
iDd  muscular  diaracter  of  the  old  racer  for  the 
hjne  back,  long  limbs,  Rat  sides,  weak  loins  uid 
dtlHZlc  conititutiDn  of  the  modern  one.  If  the 
bnnleT  itlemfiu  to  increase  the  muscles  in  the 
modem  racer,  their  quality  in  most  cases  is  coarse 


IS  race,  without  the  speed." 

In  Stonehenge's  "  British  Rural  Sports," 
wt  find  given  Admiral  Rous's  "  Scale  of 
standard  points  for  age,"  the  highest  of 
"hich,  that  of  an  aged  four-miler,  is  only  139 
pounds.  The  weight  for  half-miie  races, 
even  for  aged  hoises,  is  only  121  pounds. 

Stonehenge  condemns  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible the  modem  practice  of  running  young 
hoises.    Of  running  short  races  he  says: 


:  years  old 


1  instance  of  this, 
,  to,  wu  lirst  started 

for  the  king's  plate  at  York  in  1726,  and  continued 
to  run  every  year  until  I7ji,  when  she  was  used  for 
(wo  seasons  for  breeding  purposes  and  produced 
Miss  Patty.  In  173J  Miss  Neesham,  now  called 
Mother  Neesham.  won  a  plate  at  York,  and  again 
in  1 734  she  won  two  stakes  at  the  same  place,  being 
in  her  fooitecnth  year.  Such  a  case  is  unknown  in 
these  days,  and  even  an  eight-rear- old  running  horse 
IS  a  rarity  seldom  met  with.  Beeswing,  it  is  true,  ran 
and  won  good  stakes  in  her  ninth  year,  but  she  waa 

before  we  look  upon  her  like  again." 

He  gives  as  the  grand  desideratum: 

"  The  prodnctioii  of  a  «el  of  thoroughbred  bor«es 
calcoUted  to  get  good  sound  roadsters  and  hunters. 
Now,  this  is  ouitc  incompatible  wilh  (he  present 
system  of  breedinir  for  the  two-year-old  market,  and 
yet,  white  prizes  Often  amonnline  (o  some  thousands 
are  within  the  probable  reach  of  our  best  two-year- 
olds,  it  is  scarcely  lo  be  expected  that  they  shUi  tie 
kept  from  graspine  them.  As,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  public  will  indii-idually  produce  these 
much-needed  horses,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment either  to  establiih  a  breeding  establishment 
for  their  manubcture,  or  else  to  offer  prises  of  some 
kind  which  may  tempt  the  breeder  lo  produce  them. 
One  or  the  other  must  be  done,  if  the  horse  is  to  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition  of  hardihood,  of  con- 
stitution, and  durability  of  leg.  qualities  which  are 
now  lamentably  delident  in  all  our  breeds  of  modem 

The  perfect  horse  for  general  use, — the 
only  hotse  which  the  government  would  be 
justified  in  protecting,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
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whose  irtiprovcment  affects  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large,  should  be  a  good 
roadster,  whether  for  saddle  or  harness,  and 
there  are  race-horses  which  are  ^ood  in 
both  capacities.  The  qualities  which  it  is 
important  to  combine  are  impossible  with- 
out a  very  large  infusion  of  thoroughbred 
blood.  Yet,  with  most  of  the  strains  of 
thoroughbred  blood  we  are  sure  to  transmit 
constitutional  defects  of  leg,  wind,  and  foot, 
and  even  of  muscle,  which  will  quite  defeat 
our  purposes.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we 
are  indeed  unfortunate,  unless  we  are  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate,  in  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  source  where  native  excellence 
has  degenerated  until  it  is  difficult  and 
generally  impossible  to  avoid  fatal  defects. 
The  only  theoretically  permanent  relief  is 
to  be  sought  in  a  return  to  the  original 
blood  of  tite  desert,  increasing  size  gradu- 
ally and  carefiilly,  and  making  speed  second- 
ary to  strength  and  structure.  The  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this 
theory,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  unfortu- 
nate tendency  of  modem  horse-racing,  are 
very  great  and  perhaps  almost  insurmount- 
able, especially  to  a  people  to  whom  the 
saddle-horse  has  ceased  to  become  a  neces- 
sity in  the  every-day  business  of  life. 

Another  influence  which  has  led  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  race-horse  is  the  system 
known  as  handicapping, — the  adjustment  of 
the  weight  to  be  carried  to  the  supposed 
capacity  of  the  horse,  as  indicated  by  his 
age,  his  size,  his  pedigree,  or  his  previous 
successes  as  a  racer  on  the  course.  This 
imposes  a  penalty  upon  excellence,  and 
tends  to  give  mediocrity  an  equal  diance 
of  success.  The  handicapping  is  left  to  one 
experienced  person,  the  highest  weight  to 
be  carried  bemg  fixed  by  the  race  commit- 
tee. The  task  of  the  handicapper  is  gener- 
ally a  taxing  one,  especially  as  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  owners  devote  their  energies 
to  "pulling  wool  over  his  eyes,"  and  are 
quite  sure  to  revile  him  if  they  fail  in  their 
attempt 

Confining  ourselves  more  strictly  to  the 
question  of  liorse-racing  as  practiced  at  this 
time,  we  see  that  pedigree  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  structure  or  muscular  develop- 
ment. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  horse 
of  the  best  winning  blood,  although  of  very 
faulty  shape,  will  be  sure  to  be  a  better  per- 
former than  one  of  an  inferior  strain  of 
blood.  It  still  holdstrueof  theturfthaf'an 
ounce  of  blood  is  worth  a  pound  of  bone." 

The  old  racer  was  of  somewhat  low 
stature,   generally    under    15    hands;    the 


modern  racer  averages  probably  15  hands 
3  inches,  but  i6j^  is  by  no  means  infre- 
quent It  is  not  to  be  understood,  while 
fault  is  found  with  the  modem  racer  as 
compared  with  his  remote  progenitor,  that 
he  is  not  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  full 
of  "  quality,"  full  muscled  and  strong  in 
the  sinews;  in  gracefiilness  and  blood-like 
look  and  spirit  he  has  gained  rather  than  lost. 
For  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform 
he  is  absolutely  good,  while  he  lasts, — the 
only  trouble  is  that  the  work  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform  has  been  so  regulated  as 
to  make  too  little  demand  upon  his  consti- 
tutional strength  and  endurance,  so  that 
these,  having  fallen  into  disuse,  have  become 
sadly  reduced. 

The  race-horse  is  the  product  of  a  highly 
artificial  system  of  nourishment  and  train- 
ing, which  call  for  the  most  careful  judg- 
ment, indomitable  patience  and  almost 
imlimited  expense.  During  pregnancy  the 
dam  must  be  kept  upon  the  most  nutritious 
food,  and  after  the  birth  of  the  foal  its  nu- 
triment, shelter  and  exercise  are  such  as  to 
create  the  most  rapid  elongation  of  bone 
and  the  greatest  capacity  for  long  stride 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure.  Food,  housing, 
clothing  and  exercise  are  costly  from  the 
start,  and  the  business  exigencies  of  the 
case  require  that  the  pupil  be  brought  to 
the  starting-post  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
that  he  may  begin  his  career  of  stakes- 
winning,  or  be  proven  valueless  and  got  rid 
of,  before  the  expense  has  gone  too  far. 

The  training  of  the  two-year-old,  which 
is,  except  in  degree,  the  same  as  the  train- 
ing of  older  horses,  has  for  its  purpose 
the  removal  of  every  ounce  of  superflu- 
ous fat ;  the  accustoming  of  the  heart  to 
beating  truly  and  well  under  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, and  the  development  of  the  lungs, 
wind-pipe  and  nostrils  up  to  a  point  that 
will  enable  them  to  supply  copious  draughts 
of  air  to  arterialize  the  blood  so  rapidly  cir- 
culated ;  the  muscles  must  be  hardened,  the 
sinews  toughened,  the  ligatures  tightened, 
and  every  joint  of  the  whole  system  made 
supple,  free-working  and  enduring.  The 
exertion  to  which  the  whole  system  is  to 
be  subjected,  although  but  momentary,  is  to 
be  the  extreme  exertion  of  which  the  horse 
is  capable.  The  longest,  most  persistent, 
most  severe  and  yet  most  judicious  training 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  re- 
quired condition. 

The  training  lasts  somewhat  more  or  less 
than  six  months,  and  is  divided  into  three 
periods  of  about  equal  lengths.    The  horse 
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demands  the  constant  services  of  a  light 
bojr,  who  rides  him  at  his  exercise,  grooms 
him,  feeds  htin,and  nibs  him,  and  increases  or 
decreases  his  clothing  at  rest  and  at  work 
accoiding  to  his  needs.  This  bojf  is  under 
the  constant  observation  of  the  chief  trainer, 
who  has  experience  in  his  duties  and  whose 
success  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  and 
judgment  with  which  he  regulates  exercise 
and  food  with  reference  to  their  influence  in 
developing  the  condition  of  the  animal. 

His  first  period  of  training  is  largely  de- 
ToCed  to  long- continued  and  oft-repeated 
walking  exercise,  with  a  little  galloping  now 
and  then  and  with  very  rare  copious  sweats. 
The  delicacy  of  the  organization  at  this 
lime  is  such  that  no  undue  strain  or  fatigue, 
or  high  feeding,  would  be  safe.  The  pur- 
pose is  now  less  to  reduce  flesh  and  de- 
Tclop  hardiness  of  muscle  than  to  create 
3  most  vigorous  and  hearty  state  of  health. 
The  hoise  walks  for  one,  two  or  three  hours, 
(he  monotony  and  leg-weariness  which 
coDtiQued  walking  produces  being  relieved 
t>/  an  occasional  trot  or  very  short  gallop, — 
not  enough  to  produce  sweat  or  to  aSect 
the  wind.  In  sweating,  more  or  less  cloth- 
ing is  used,  and  if  it  is  the  object  to  reduce 
a  [Keponderance  of  flesh  over  the  shoulders 
or  hips  or  neck,  this  part  is  unduly  loaded 
»ilh  blankets.  Great  attention  throughout 
the  whole  course  is  paid  to  the  quality  as 
"dl  as  the  quantity  of  the  food.  The  allow- 
uce  of  hay  varies  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
per  day;  it  must  be  at  least  one  year  old, 
■nut  have  been  grown  on  dry  land  and 
mw  have  been  well  cured.  The  allow- 
Mce  of  oats,  of  the  best  quality,  for  an 
arerage  horse,  is  eight  quarts  during  first 
period,  ten  during  second  and  twelve 
during  third,  with  an  addition  sometimes 
of  a  quart  of  split  beans.  Physicking  is 
much  less  copious  now  than  formeriy,  and 
liie  tendency  seems  toward  a  still  further 
reduction.  As  the  practice  of  turf-men 
frequently  involves  the  device  of  poisoning 
competing  horses,  the  water  given  to  the 
animal  in  training  is  usually  drawn  from 
dosed  and  locked  reservoirs.  It  is  not 
tmusual  to  keep  a  few  hsh  as  a  test  of  the 
safety  of  the  water. 

In  the  second  period  of  training  the 
horse  is  sweated  every  week  or  ten  days, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  very  young  ones, 
the  gallop  is  generally  four  miles.  There 
is  also  frequent  sharp  galloping  without 
clothing,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  getting  rid 
of  fat,  but  also  to  the  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  exercise  of  the  lungs.    The 


gallops  are  increased  in  length  and  severity 
very  gradually,  and,  however  much  they 
may  be  quickened  or  extended,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  strains,  break-downs 
and  contusions. 

The  final  period  is  only  an  intensifying 
of  the  second.  It  involves  the  exercise 
of  the  horse  very  nearly  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacity,  ■  yet  requires  great  precautions 
against  danger.  It  is  also  desirable  to  ac- 
custom the  horse  to  unusual  sights  and 
sounds,  and  especially  to  crowds. 

"  Many  k  fint-rate  hone,  as  tried  in  prirMe,  will 
never  face  a  crowd,  though  be  will  take  any  amonnl 
of  work,  as  long  as  there  is  no  noise  and  buslle, 
and  will  da  all  that  is  required;  bat  once  let  him 
hear  the  shouting  of  the  crowd,  or  see  them  before- 
hand even,  and  his  energies  seem  to  leave  him,  to 
the  extent  ollen  that  he  CMses  to  struggle,  and, 
'shuts up,'  as  it  is  called,  at  (he  'distanc^or  per. 
haps   nearer  home,  apparently  with    the  race  in 

While  vigorous  effort  is  always  de- 
manded, great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  "  overworking." 

"  In  this  respect  the  horse  may  be  compared  to 
the  bow  of  the  archer,  which  may  be  tightened 
with  advanlSEe  up  to  a  certain  pomt,  but  beyond 
that  it  ceases  10  shoot  at  the  best  rale,  and  will,  in 
feet,  break  if  the  tighteninp  is  carried  far  enough, 
or  will  permanently  suffer  in  elasticity  and  power, 
without  actually  snapping.  So  it  is  with  the  horse ; 
up  to  a  certain  poin^  varying  in  every  case,  he  may 
Ije  galloped  and  sweated  and  fed,  but  in  every  case 
there  is  a  tuming.poinl  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  avoided  by  diminishing  or  by  not  in- 
creasing the  food  and  work  so  as  to  steer  dear  of 
the  dreaded  result." 

Throughout  the  whole  training,  and  more 
especially  toward  its  close,  no  item  of  the 
work  is  more  important  than  constant  and 
thorough  leg-rubbmg,  which  is  simply  a  long- 
continued  quick  rubbing  up  and  down  with 
the  palms  of  the  two  hands  all  around  the 
hocks,  knees,  lower  legs  and  pasterns,  fully 
fifteen  minutes  being  given  every  day  to 
each  leg.  Generally,  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  race,  there  is  a  private  trial  of  speed 
for  the  double  purpose  of  testing  this  and 
of  stimulating  the  horse  to  a  spint  of  com- 
petirion.  When  the  racing-day  has  at  last 
come,  all  of  the  years  of  anxious  rearing 
and  months  of  careful  and  costly  training 
are  to  be  tested  by  a  contest  of  a  very  few 
minutes'  duration, — success  or  failure  being 
decided  according  as  the  horse  wins  his 
race,  runs  a  good  second,  is  shamefully  dis- 
tanced, or  fails  only  because  of  some  defect 
not  referable  to  his  intrinsic  character. 

In  the  race,  the  value  of  the  jockey  i»Wp 
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only  second  to  the  value  of  the  horse,  and 
there  is  probably  no  branch  of  hoisemanship 
that  calls  for  more  judgment,  skill,  and 
coolness  than  race-iiding.  The  prindples 
of  breeding  are  so  generally  the  same,  the 
sources  of  blood  are  so  much  alike,  and  the 
principles  of  training  are  so  uniform  that  it 
IS  not  often  among  the  horses  started  that 
one  is  so  immensdy  superior  to  the  others 
that  he  could  be  trusted  to  win  his  race  in 
the  hands  of  an  unsuccessful  jockey.  What 
the  jockey  should  be  may  be  inferred  &om 
Stonehenge's  description  of  what  the  clumsy 
professional,  or  the  inexperienced  gentleman- 
jockey  too  often  is : 


gune  that  he  recoven  himself  and  Answers  h 
rider's  call  to  gp  in  front,  which  he  reaches  after 
raCtline  struggle  for  Che  lead ;   he  then   recollects 


are  to  lie  second  or  third,  and 
tberetore  ne  stops  tiis  horse  again,  perhaps  causing 
him  to  change  his  leg.  An  experienced  eye  behind 
detects  this  and  immediately  comes  at  him,  when  in 
alarm  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  and  nuis  at  his  an- 
tagonist, who  gives  way  rauicr  than  distress  his  own 
horse, — having  achieved  his  objecL  But  he  is 
not  long  left  quiet ;  another  fancies  he  can  do  the 
same,  and  tries  wiOi  good  eflect,  until  at  last,  with 
the  best  horse  in  the  race,  he  is  unable  to  keep  his 
place  when  a  hundred  yards  from  home,  and  instead 
of  being  an  easy  winner  without  whip  or  spur,  is 
nnable  to  obtain  the  slightest  response  from  the 
severest  exhibition  of  both  of  which  he  is  capable. 
He  goes  in  still,  perhaps,  flogging  and  spmring, 
with  •  loose  rein,  his  horse  extended  to  the  utmost, 
•sd  himself  mortified  and  exhausted." 

In  England,  perhaps  more  than  here, 
there  being  so  much  more  racing,  the 
jockeys  constitute  a  class  by  themselves; 
and,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  only  the  popular  idea  of  horse-racing, 
they  are  as  a  class  honest  men, — perhaps 
because  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  perhaps 
for  some  better  motive.  Their  profession 
is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  one  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  life  and  limb  are  constantly 
put  in  jeopardy.  With  the  irregular  life 
they  lead,  the  nerve  necessary  for  skillful 
riding  does  not  last  for  many  yeai^,  and  as 
they  pass  their  earlier  manhood  they  are 
apt  to  become  too  heavy  for  their  work.  It 
has  become  of  late  years  so  general  for  an 
owner  to  order  his  horse  brought  in  second 
or  third  that  many  jockeys  consider  it  not 
dishonest  to  avoid  winning,  but  they  are 
rarely  suspected  of  accepting  a  bribe  firam  an 
outside  party  to  disappoint  their  employers' 
orders.  Stonehenge  says  that,  taking  them  as 
a  class,  they  are  more  honest  than  many  of 


their  masters,  but  that  tbey  are  sometiiQes 
known  to  take  the  bribe  that  would  always 
be  ready  for  them.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  a  class  they  are  above  suspicion."  A  tech- 
nical description  of  racing  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  as  would  any  coq- 
sideration  of  its  moral  influence  on  the 
community,  or  of  that  of  any  other  form  of 
gambling,  whether  in  the  stock  exchange  or 
m  the  grain  market  Horse-racing  is  one 
of  the  facts  of  the  world,  and  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  fine  horses  and  exciting  trials 
of  speed  and  endurance,  it  is  one  of  its 
pleasantest  facts.  Those  who  are  pre- 
vented, fr^m  whatever  cause,  from  witness- 
ing the  sport,  may  form  a  good  idea  of  it 
from  the  numerous  capital  pictures  of 
Forbes,  Herring,  and  others,  two  or  three 
of  which  are  reproduced  here. 

Whatever  the  effect  or  influence  of  the 
turf  may  have  been  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  enjoy  its  performance,  one  good 
result  must  follow  of  necessity, — a  contempt 
for  the  "  trotting  match  "  of  the  day.  These 
matches  bring  together  such  an  inferior 
class  of  horses,  and,  as  a  rule,  such  an 
infi:rior  public,  that  no  one  who  knows  the 
hi^h^  development  of  the  animal  ic- 
quu^d  for  the  turf,  and  the  better  average 
dass  of  spectators  which  it  calls  together, 
can  retain  a  very  active  interest  in  tests 
where  the  performance  is  simply  to  see  how 
fast  a  horse  can  travel  at  less  than  his  fastest 
gait.  To  me,  there  would  be  the  same  ex- 
citement and  interest  in  a  walking  race  as 
in  a  trotting  race;  if  we  go  to  me  track 
to  see  how  fast  a  horse  can  go  over  the 
ground  we  should  by  all  means  wish  to  see 
him  go  as  fast  as  he  can.  Then  too  as  all 
kinds  of  blood  may  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
the  trotcing-couise,  while  only  the  best  blood 
has  the  least  chance  on  the  turf,  we  must 
expect  to  find — and  we  invariably  do  find — 
pure  breeding  in  the  one  and  mongrel  breed- 
mg  in  the  other. 

Those  who  attend  horse-races  only  lor 
their  interest  and  excitement  will  usually  be 
most  gratified  by  the  steeple-chase  ;  for  here 
the  danger  of  serious  injury  to  horse  and 
rider  in  leaping,  and  the  heart-stirring  excite- 
ment that  leaping  produces  even  upon  the 
spectator,  are  added  to  the  simple  test  of 
speed.  Steeple- chasing  was  formerly  a  race 
of  several  miles  from  a  given  point  to  a  church- 
Steeple  visible  in  the  distance.  Each  rider 
was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  course  to 
reach  his  destinadon,  over  the  route  best 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  his  horse,  with  the 
simple  restriction  that  he  was  never  to  ride 
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more  than  loo  jrards  at  a  time  on  a  pub- 
he  road  or  lane.  Later,  the  course  was 
mariced  out  by  a  committee,  by  pairs  of  flags 
between  which  it  was  imperative  for  the 
contending  horses  to  pass.  It  was  always 
possible  for  well-mounted  spectators  accus- 
tomed to  cross-country  work,  to  see  ail  or 
Deariy  all  of  the  race,  but  those  who  came 
in  carriages  and  on  foot  could  see  it  only 
at  one  or  two  points.  This  led  to  a  modi- 
fication, which  is  still  in  vogue,  where  an 
ar^dal  course  with  hedges,  stone-walls  and 
water-leaps  is  laid  out  within  the  inclosed 
area  inside  the  ordinary  race-track,  the 
finish  being  in  front  of  the  judges'  stand  on 
a  flat  reach.  The  fences  have  become  con- 
ventional, and  though  of  two  or  three  sorts, 
these  sorts  are  severally  of  about  the  same 
charactei,so  that  a  horse  trained  to  a  steeple- 
chase track  of  one  racing-field  is  probably 
fitted  for  any  other  upon  which  he  may  be 
required  to  perform.  There  is  doubtless 
nmch  compensation  for  the  change  in  the 
&ct  that  it  is  open  to  a  much  larger  public, 
but  the  merit  of  variety  ts  lost,  and  the 
hoises  arc  no  longer  required  to  be  sucli 
skillful  and  competent  jumpers  as  would  be 
necessary  for  an  untried  course  over  a  coun- 
try which  perhaps  they  have  hardly  seen 
before  starting  for  the  race.  So  far  as  its 
influence  upon  the  breed  of  saddle-horses 
Is  concerned,  save  in  the  single  matter  of 
blood,  the  steeple-chase  is  far  better  than 
the  flat  race;  for  steeple-chase  riders,  a 
cniain  firmness  of  seat  being  necessary,  are 
gmetally  of  rather  solid  weight,  and  the 
nrpeated  strong  jumps  to  be  taken  require 
nwte  strength  and  capacity  on  the  part  of 
ihehotse  than  does  running  on  the  flat  The 
standard  weight  for  steeple-chasing  before 
handicapping  was  introduced,  approximated 
168  pounds.  It  now  varies  from  about  135 
pounds  to  about  180  pounds. 

Steeple-chases  are  frequently  run  by 
boTses  something  less  than  thoroughbred, 
the  impure  blood  bringing  in  more  size,  but 
the  mature  strength  and  practice  of  age  are 
essential,  few  horses  succeeding  before  they 
arc  six  years  old.  What  is  especially  wanted 
is  the  weight-carrying  power,  and  the  leap- 
ing activity  of  the  hunter  re-enforced  with 
the  courage  and  endurance  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  blood. 

The  training  of  the  steeple-chaser  is  the 
same  in  kind,  though  often  less  in  com- 
pleteness than  that  of  the  flat  racer,  there 
being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  a  system 
(^  practice  over  the  bar  and  over  small  fences 
wiAout  disgusting  -the  animal  by  too  re- 


peated jumping  over  the  same  obstacle. 
These  practice-leaps  should  not  be  very  dif- 
ficult, for  many  a  horse  of  excellent  capac- 
ity will  retiise  to  take  in  cold  blood  a  leap 
which,  in  the  race,  or  in  following  fox- 
hounds in  company  with  a  full  field,  would 
be  taken  with  delight  There  is  no  school 
for  the  young  steeple-chaser  to  compare 
with  the  hunting-field  with  its  encourage- 
ment to  strong  effort,  for  the  anxiety  to 
leap  on  the  part  of  the  horse  should  even 
exceed  that  of  his  rider.  The  rules  of  the 
steeple-chase  are  too  technical  to  be  re- 
peated here,  but  as  the  race  has  for  its 
object  the  winning  of  stakes,  they  are  of 
course  precisely  and  closely  adhered  to. 
The  sport  is  essentially  an  English  one.  In 
this  country  the  courses  are  short,  and  the 
number  of  entries  is  generally  small,  but 
in  England  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  twenty 
or  thirty  horses  start  across  country,  taking 
their  leaps  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  The  course  there  is  usually  about 
four  miles  long,  and  includes  an  average  of 
about  thirty-two  leaps  with  a  long  run  m  at 
the  close. 

Riding  to  hounds,  or  fox-hunting,  may  well 
be  called  the  great  national  sport  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  been  transplanted  into 
every  country  settled  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  is  even  pursued  by  the  pleasure* 
seeking  English  colonists  at  Rome  and  at 
Pau,  but  nowhere  does  it  find  a  develop- 
ment at  all  comparable  with  that  which  it  has 
reached  in  its  native  country.  In  England 
alone  there  are  kept  about  too  packs  of 
hounds,  and  it  is  supposed  that  throughout 
the  hunting  season,  fix>m  November  until 
the  wheat  is  well  started  in  the  spring,  there 
are  from  5,000  to  10,000  horsemen  in  the 
field  every  day. 

In  a  certain  sense,  there  is  no  practical  use 
in  writing  about  fox-hunting  for  an  American 
public.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several  semi- 
private  hunts  in  the  country, — one  at  least 
near  Philadelphia  being  very  like  the  real 
thing.  There  are  also  a  few  fortimate  Ameri- 
cans who  are  able  now  and  then  to  indulge  in 
the  sport  abroad,  but  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can readers  who  will  ever  even  see  a  fox- 
hunt is  comparatively  very  small.  Were 
one  to  write  only  for  those  who  are  to  test 
one's  lucubrationsin  field-practice,  one  would 
write  for  an  extremely  small  American  au- 
dience. But,  happily,  although  our  ultra 
"  practical"  methods  of  life  and  work,  and 
our  studious  disregard  of  all  sport,  combined 
with  the  unfavorable  character  of  our  don^  . 
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have  tied  our  population  to  chairs  and  buggy- 
seats,  there  still  rans  in  our  veins  much  of 
that  clear  current,  which  was  fc^  so  tnany 
generations  kept  throbbing  fay  the  active 
sportsofourfield-lovingancestoTs.  Although 
our  "  saddler  "  is  only  a  harness-maker,  and 
although  we  know  our  horses  only  from  the 
posterior  view,  there  come  moments  to  nearly 
all  of  us  when  the  imagination  leads  us  to 
wish,  and  makes  us  half  believe,  that  the  old 
equestrian  life  of  our  race  were  again  possi- 
ble to  us.  The  real  substance  has  gone,  but 
the  spirit  is  still  left,  and  alive ;  fortunately 
for  those  who  write  about  riding,  it  is  the 
spirit  and  not  the  fiesli  that  keeps  up  our  in- 
terest in  horsemanship. 

Many  of  us  may  never  ride  again, — many 
indeed  have  never  ridden  at  all  save  in  the 
person  of  a  long  dead  ancestor,  but  we  all  of 
us  feel  the  equestrian  instinct,  which  we  are 
always  glad  to  cherish,  and  which  accepts 
kindly  every  descriprion  of  the  vigorous 
work  of  the  hunting-field.  Speaking  after 
the  manner  of  the  Darwinian,  our  fox- 
hunting has  become  rudimentary.  It  is 
indeed  often  covered  from  view  and  uncon- 
sciously worn,  but  rudimentary  though  it  is, 
it  has  not  yet  lost  all  life,  and  it  responds, 
often  wiih  more  Chan  a  feeble  tingling,  to  the 
touch  of  suggestive  description.  I  may  not 
agree  with  the  fox-hunter  whom  I  once 
met  at  an  inn  in  England  who  expressed 
it  as  his  "idea  of  the  acme  of  human 
enjoyment  to  ride  after  the  hounds  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  lie  abed  and  read  '  Bell's 
Life '  all  Sunday  ; "  srill  in  my  most  strictly 
confidential  intercourse  with  my  own 
thoughts,  I  look  upon  the  life  of  an  English 
fox-hunter,  who  can  afford  to  be  well  moimt- 
ed,  and  who  is  comfortably  lodged  in  a  good 
bunting  country,  as  the  one  in  which  a  vig- 
orous and  accustomed  horseman  may  find 
in  the  greatest  degree  that  happiness  which 
comes  of  perfect  mental  and  bodily  health. 

As  we  here  are  debarred  from  an  actual 
participation  in  the  sport,  let  us  seek  as 
often  as  we  can  such  reflection  of  its  de- 
lights as  may  come  with  reading  about  it. 

It  requires  real  self-abnegation  for  a  writer 
to  admit  among  the  lines  of  his  lifeless  de- 
scription such  realities  as  the  drawings  of 
Leech,  but  one  would  confess  himself  a  false 
enthusiast  who — having  the  chance — failed 
to  show  his  readers  precisely  what  it  is  that 
he  is  talking  abouL  And  here  it  is,  in  these 
few  cuts  fiom  "  Punch  " — printed  in  this 
and  the  November '  number.  Where  was 
there  ever  a  better  lesson  in  female  horse- 
manship than  ill  the  seat  and  sjurit  of  the 


damsel  who  is  driving  Crusader  at  his  fence, 
in  spite  of  papa;  where  a  more  inspiriting 
sight — save  to  her  baffled  follower — than 
the  maiden  flying  the  hog-backed  stile? 
Then  look  at  the  rascally  boy  taking  the 
cream  off  his  master's  second  mount 
These  are  all  reality  itself;  bits  of  every-day 
hunting-field  life,  fixed  for  all  time  for  the 
information  of  those  who,  but  for  a  pencfl 
like  tliis,  would  know  the  sport  only  through 
the  dull  words  of  the  magazine  writer. 
Look  at  the  horses  in  all  of  these  cuts. 
Leech  used  to  complain  that  the  engraver 
ruined  everything  he  drew, — and  he  or  they 
sometimes  did  take  liberties  with  the  strict 
rules  of  anatomy.  But  where  else  may  we 
look  to  see  such  real  portrayal  of  horse  char- 
acter P  These  horses  are  as  individual  as  so 
many  excited  men, — we  see  just  what  they 
think  about  it  all,  and  with  what  thrilling 
spirit  they  are  doing  their  splendid  work. 

That  the  enthusiasm  of  the  saddle  is  very 
widely  spread  among  our  people  was  fully 
evinced  by  the  eagerness  with  which  volun- 
teers in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  sought  enlist- 
ment or  appointment  in  the  cavalry  arm  of  the 
service.  Indeed,  the  attraction  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  races  all  over  the  country  is  l^ 
no  means  confined  to,  nor  does  it  largely  de- 
pend upon,  the  inducements  they  offer  as  a 
fiekl  for  betting.  Where  one  attends  for  the 
opportunity  to  bet  money,  ten  ore  actu- 
ated solely  by  their  desire  to  see  fine  hoiscs 
well  ridden,  and  among  the  crowd  there  is 
far  less  interest  in  the  winning  of  the  race 
than  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  run.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  steeple-chase. 

The  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
who  can  a&rd  the  time  and  expense  needed 
for  the  real  enjoyment  of  riding  is  limited, 
but  the  number  of  those  who  hope  to  enjoy 
it  in  the  future  is  very  large. 

The  success  of  several  hunts  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore — at  least  one  pack 
of  hounds  having  been  kept  up  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  still  affording  capital 
sport  throughout  every  winter — indicates 
that  we  may  still  hope  for  the  considerable 
extension  of  the  sport.  In  England,  in 
former  days,  fox-hunting  was  really  hunt- 
ing. The  whole  field  of  horsemen  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
fox  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
hounds.  Latterly,althoughthcnumberisb^ 
no  means  small  of  those  whose  interest  is 
centered  in  the  working  of  the  pack,  the  fox- 
hunt is  really  a  race  across  country  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  to  mark  out  the  course.  To 
the  best  rideis  it  it  litUe  poK  tbana  capital 
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modification  of  the  steeple- chase.  To  the  in- 
ferior riders  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  witness 
more  or  less  of  the  exciting  run,  according 
to  their  ability  to  keep  the  field  in  view. 
The  descriptions  of  fox-hunting  given  in 
English  books,  and  even  the  more  minute 
direcrions  for  the  practice  of  the  sport,  have 
always  seemed  to  me  to  assume  an  amount 
of  preliminary  knowledge  concerning  it  that 
is  not  often  found  here,  so  that  it  majr  be 
worth  while  briefly  to  describe  its  practice. 

Scattered  over  the  country  at  intervals  of 
probably  twenty  or  thirty  miles  are  the  head- 
quarters or  kennels  of  the  principal "  Hunts." 
Each  hunt  is  under  the  control  of  an  M.  F. 
H.  (Master  of  Fox-Hounds)  who  is  the  ab- 
solute and  despotic  ruler  of  the  sport.  He 
fixes  the  places  of  meeting,  and  controls 
in  every  way  the  manner  of  the  hunting. 
Sometimes  be  is  a  person  of  great  wealth 
who  bears  the  entire  cost — and  it  is  very 
great — of  the  hounds,  huntsmen,  whippers-in 
and  other  servants,  and  of  the  considerable 
number  of  costly  horses  that  these  servants 
require.  Sometimes  the  pack  is  kept  up  by 
subscription,  and  sometimes  the  subscrip- 
tions serve  to  make  up  so  much  of  the  cost 
as  the  master  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay. 
The  sport  is  open,  without  restriction,  to  all, 
rich  or  poor,  who  may  care  to  join  in  it. 
Occasional  visitors,  even  when  riding  with 
subscription  packs,  are  not  expected  to 
contribute;  but  one  who  means  to  hunt 
U  all  regularly  subscribes  ten  guineas  or 
nuxc  according  to  circumstances, — and 
always  according  to  his  own  discretion. 
In  some  hunts  strangers  are  always  wel- 
come, in  othera  they  are  tolerated,  and  in 
others  they  soon  leam  that  their  presence 
is  not  a  source  of  delight  to  the  regular  hab- 
itufa.  A  novice  is  always  regarded  with 
suspicion  until  he  evinces  a  skill  and  mod- 
tsty  which  show  him  to  be  desirable  or  at 
least  entirely  unobjecttoiubte.  The  forego- 
ing applies  especially  to  gentlemen.  Those 
who  simply  wear  the  garb  of  the  order  and 
are  obviously  unfamiliar  with  its  manners 
and  customs  can  make  themselves  welcome 
only  by  an  exhibition  of  the  boldest  and 
most  successfiil  horsemanship  and  of  an 
entire  absence  of  self-conceit.  It  is  recog- 
nized among  horsemen,  the  world  over, 
that  thoroughly  good  riding,  under  the  vary- 
ing and  dilhctdt  conditions  of  cross-country 
work,  implies  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
which  all  thorough  horsemen  must  rec- 
ognize. The  proportion  is  often  large  of 
poor  people  who  turn  out  with  every  meet, 
mounted  on  ponies,  cobs,  plow-horses,  or 
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anything  else  that  is  able  to  carry  a  man, 
or  even  not  mounted  at  all,  but  trusting  to 
a  nimble  pair  of  legs  and  to  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  of  the  habits  of  the 
fox  to  enable  them  to  sec  a  fair  share  of  the 
sport 

The  meet  is  generally  appointed  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  hounds — usually  icma  twenty 
to  thirty  couples — are  kept  well  together 
and  a  little  at  one  side  bji  the  huntsman 
and  two  or  more  whippers-m.  The  master 
of  the  hounds  and  his  servants,  as  well 
as  the  regular  members  of  the  hunt,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  who  ride  regularly,  are 
dressed  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion, 
— usually  with  red  coats,  white  or  brown 
cord  breeches,  and  top  boots.  The  con- 
ventional head-gear  is  the  stove-pipe  hat, 
which  is  the  safest  of  all  protections  against 
the  accidents  of  a  fall,  save  perhaps  the 
stiff  jockey-shaped  cap  worn  by  the  hunts- 
men, by  many  of  the  farmers  and  some- 
times by  the  master  himself.  As  the  hat 
is  very  liable  to  be  knocked  off  when 
riding  among  trees  or  in  leaping  through 
a  "  bull-finch,"  it  is  fastened  to  a  button 
of  the  coat  by  a  cord  which  passes  through 
an  eye  in  the  back  part  of  the  rim.  Oc- 
casional riders,  and  those  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  for  their  horseman- 
ship implied  by  a  red  coat,  wear  black 
coats,  and  often  either  boots  with  black 
tops  or  without  lops,  or  even  cloth  or  leather 
gaiters  fastened  over  the  lower  leg.  Some 
of  the  get-ups  are  of  the  most  natty  descrip- 
tion, and  it  is  important  for  the  more  ele- 
gant to  appear  at  the  meet  in  the  most 
spotiess  gear.  Those  who  ride  to  the  place 
of  meeting  often  wear  overalls,  and  those 
who  drive  are  otherwise  protected  against 
flying  mud. 

The  first  fox-hunter  I  ever  saw  in  the 
flesh  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Regent  Hotel 
in  Leamington,  with  a  light  overcoat  over 
his  scarlet  and  with  a  white  apron,  fastened 
over  the  neck  and  by  a  strap  tied  around 
the  waist,  reaching  to  his  feet  in  firont, — very 
like  the  apron  of  a  well-regulated  butcher. 
It  was  a  sloppy  day,  threatening  rain,  and 
this  gentleman's  servant  would  possibly 
spend  much  of  the  night  in  removing 
the  mud  and  stain  with  which  every  part 
of  his  clothing  would  be  coated.  He 
must  appear  in  virgin  purity  at  the  meet, 
although  the  first  five  minutes'  run  might 
splash  him  from  head  to  foot. 

The  hunt  having  assembled,  saddle-girths 
being  adjusted,  and  the  road-horse  or  the 
dog-cart  being  exchanged  for  the  hunter, 
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the  hounds  are  sent  into  the  cover, — usually 
a  small  bit  of  woodland  thickly  grown  with 
a,  tangled  mass  of  underbrush  and  briers, 
where,  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  sooner  or 
later  find  a  fox  and  start  him  out  into  the 
open,  following  him  with  an  eager  but 
whimpering  cry,  and  stimulated  by  the  voice 
of  the  huntsman  and  his  assistants.  "  Tal- 
ly-ho !"  is  called,  and  the  whole  field,  num- 
bering from  one  to  two  hundred,  start  in 
pursuit,  the  best  men  following  straight  in 
the  wake  of  the  pack  and  the  more  prudent 
seeking  such  roundabout  ways  by  gates  and 
lanes  and  public  roads  as  will  keep  them  as 
near  as  they  dare  go  to  the  line  of  chase. 
The  pack  follows  the  trail  of  the  fox — by 
scent — at  a  very  high  speed  until  he  is 
come  up  with  or  driven  to  earth,  or  until 
the  scent  is  lost  by  some  one  of  his 
many  shrewd  devices,  such  as  doubling  on 
his  course,  following  in  the  sulphurous  wake 
of  a  passing  railway  train,  or  taking  to  cover 
where  the  thick  undergrowth  checks  the 
^peed  of  the  pack.  The  hard  riding  comes 
in  the  straight  bnish  across  country,  and 
if  this  is  long  continued  and  interrupted  by 


difficult  leaping,  the  field  is  soon  trailed  out 
until  only  the  best  men  are  near  the  ItodL 
At  a  check,  many  of  the  stragglers  come  up, 
and  blown  horses  have  time  to  rest,  so  that 
at  the  next  start  there  is  still  a  good  field  in 
pursuit,  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  in 
at  the  death  or  within  sight  or  sound  of  it, 
bears  very  small  proportion  to  the  number 
gathered  at  the  meet.  The  fox,  if  killed, 
is  seized  by  the  huntsman,  who  makes  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  is 
held  alofl  until  those  who  are  near  have 
come  up.  The  voracious  and  howling  pack 
is  kept  at  bay  with  the  lash.  The  fox's 
mask  (head),  brush  (tail)  and  pads  (feet)  are 
cut  off  and  distributed, — nominally  among 
those  who  were  in  at  the  death,  but  practi- 
cally, in  tliese  degenerate  days  and  unless 
the  master  interferes  in  behalf  of  some 
plucky  lad  who  has  kept  well  to  the  front 
on  his  pony,  or  of  some  guest  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  riding, — among 
those  who  have  tipped  him  with  a  half  guinea 
and  bespoken  a  trophy.  The  carcass  is 
thrown  to  the  pack  and  is  torn  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  being  devoured  in  a  twinkhng. 
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Kakallt  Bot  (wiik<lili[k^^jrakammal).—"0\it 

Sometimes  the  whole  day  is  consumed  in 
"drawing"  one  cover  after  another  without 
fiadiDga  fox,  and  sometimes  in  chasing  the 
ftti  from  cover  to  cover  until  he  finds  an 
unstopped  earth  (a  hole  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  men  employed  to  close  them), 
ud  the  result  is  a  "  blank  day."  If  the  fox 
is  lost  or  killed  long  enough  before  dark, 
aiuther  cover  is  sought  and  another  fox  run, 
and  sometimes  another  and  another.  The 
eniliiBiastic  devotees  of  the  sport  hold  on 
UDti]  the  last  chance  for  finding  another  fox 
is  given  up,  but  as  the  sun  gets  lower  and 
lower,  more  and  more  of  the  field  withdraw 
and  ride  their  tired  nags  over  the  long  road 
borne.  I  once  left  the  field  at, dusk  for  a 
lide  of  eleven  miles  home  through  the  rain. 
I  asked  a  hale  old  gendeman  of  nearly 
eighty  who  lived  near  nty  hotel  If  he  would 
accompany  rae.  He  replied,  "  No,  they  are 
gcHog  to  draw  another  cover,  and,  as  I  can- 
not hope  to  see  many  more  seasons  in  the 
saddle,  I  do  not  propose  to  miss  any  of  the 
dianccs  of  this  one."  He  was  out  again, 
hale  and  bright  the  next  day,  although  he 
bad  reached  home  only  in  time  for  his  eight- 
o'clock  dinner. 

The  question  that  arises  in  this  country 
when  the  introduction  of  fox-hunting  is 
suggested  is  that  of  the  opposition  of  the 
&rmen.  The  sport  involves  the  protection 
of  foxes,  resulting  in  a  certain  amount  of 
damage  to  poultry,  and  more  or  less  injury 


r!    Wlui  ■  beautiful  lUag?  I  woods  wbcn  miuui  cu  be  t " 

to  fences  and  crops,  but  these  objections 
could  probably  be  removed  by  some  proper 
system  of  compensation.  What  is  here 
more  serious  would  probably  be  the  ques- 
tion of  trespass;  and  certainly  as  farmers 
arc  their  own  landlords  and  arc  subject  to 
no  restrictions,  such  as  are  imposed  in  the 
almost  universally  prevalent  leases  of  En- 
gland, it  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  power  of 
any  farmer  or  other  land-owner  to  forbid  en- 
tering upon  his  land.  One  or  two  objectors 
in  a  neighborhood  would  suffice  to  make  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  work  impossible.  This 
could  be  overcome,  if  at  all,  only  by  establish- 
ing such  relations  between  the  hunter  and  the 
farmer  as  exist  almost  everywhere  in  England. 
There,  farmers  themselves  enter  very  eagerly 
into  the  sport,  and  enough  of  them  ride 
regularly  to  establish  a  public  sentiment  in 
its  favor,  and  to  drown  any, objection  that 
might  arise  in  their  own  class.  When 
damage  is  done  to  poultry  or  to  fences  or  to 
crops,  compensation  is  always  given  by  the 
master,  but  it  is  considered  not  at  all  the 
thing  to  ask  damages  unless  the  injury  has 
been  quite  serious.  After  all,  the  account 
is  found  to  be  very  largely  in  favor  of  the 
farmer,  even  though  he  is  subjected  to  some 
loss  from  the  causes  referred  to  above.  Fox- 
hunting invariably  brings  into  the  country 
a  very  large  number  of  horses,  creating  a 
demand  for  forage  on  which  the  extra 
profit   over  the  price  it  would   brii 
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a  distant  market  is  very  far  beyond  the 
damage  done.  In  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,, 
and  Maryland,  where  fox-hunting  is  still 
kept  up,  no  serious  difficulty  has  arisen, 
largely  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  hunt  is  made  up 
from  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  of  course  unlikely  that  in  any  neigh- 
borhood in  this  country  it  would  be  possible, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  to  establish  fox-hunting 
upon  anything  like  the  costly  scale  of  a 
crack  English  hunt.  There  are  many  men 
in  England  who  hunt  from  four  to  six  days 
in  the  week ;  many  of  them  ride  two  horees 
each  day,  and  rarely  bring  out  the  same 
horse  twice  in  one  week.  From  no  point 
of  view  can  it  be  pretended  that  English 
fox-hunting  is  anything  but  a  very  costly 
pastime. 

I  know  a  hunt  in  this  country  where  about 
twenty  couples  of  hounds  are  kept, — where 
the  huntsman  is  a  vigorous  countryman  who 
acts  as'  his  own  feeder  and  whipper-in,  where 
the  master  of  the  hounds  is  still  in  business, 
and  where  the  members  of  the  hunt  are 
mainly  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  with  a 
few  members  from  a  somewhat  distant  city, 
mainly  men  of  affiiiis  who  only  now  and  then 
get  a  day  after  the  hounds.  Occasional 
riders,  unless  they  are  personal  friends  of 
members,  are  not  encouraged  to  participate. 
There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  English 
saddlery.  The  costumes  are  very  much  the 
same  that  these  men  wear  daily  about  their 
farms,  and  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that 
the  horses  ridden  are  the  underbred  horses 
of  the  country.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
pack  must  fall  very  lightly  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt.  The  sport  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  modem  fox-hunting  of  England. 
It  is  more  like  the  hunting  of  a  century  ago, 
from  which,  indeed,  it  is  an  o£&hoot 

The  country  is  a  very  rolling  one ;  fenced 
with  stiff  mils,  and  with  less  difficult  snake- 
fences.  It  has  much  wood,  many  brooks 
and  not  a  few  swamps.  The  pace  is  very 
much  slon  er  than  in  England  but  the  route 
compels  an  amount  of  difficult  leaping  for 
one  who  cares  to  go  straight  atier  the 
hounds,  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
hardest  riders  of  the  mother  country.  I 
have  seen  four  or  five  members  of  this 
hunt  go  over  a  post-and-rail  fence  that 
would  turn  many  a  crack  English  fox- hunter, 
and  in  one  instance  where  a  string  of  cord- 
wood  had  closed  the  end  of  a  lane  that  had 
been  open  the  previous  season,  an  excited 
rider  (light  weight)  took  it  rather  than  turn 
back  and  lose  ground. 


In  England  it  is  supposed  that  the  scent 
will  not  lie  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and 
that  snow  is  quitb  fatal  to  it.  American 
hounds,  however,  have  had  their  noses  cul- 
tivated to  such  a  point  that  they  carry  the 
trail  over  a  crust  of  snow  without  difficulty, 
and  I  have  seen  a  pack  in  Pennsylvania 
nose  out  the  scent  under  an  inch  of  light 
snow  that  had  fallen  upon  this  crust  unce 
the  fox  had  passed  over  it. 

It  is  often  objected  to  fox-hunting  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  sport  Of  course  it  is 
dangerous,  so  is  railroad  travel,  so  is  driv- 
ing, so  is  nearly  every  condition  of  life ;  but 
nothing  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
observation  of  the  past  two  centuries  than 
that  one's  chance  for  a  long  hfe  is  tar  greater 
with  a  very  liberal  facing  of  danger  in  any 
form  of  field  sport,  and  with  the  attendant 
exercise  and  exhilaration,  than  in  the 
tamer  existence  of  which  are  bom  bad 
blood,  dyspepsia,  and  premature  old  age. 
Now  and  then  it  is  true,  a  man  is  killed, 
but  this  is  extremely  rare,  and  even  in  Ais 
case  if  we  estimate  the  amount  of  happiness 
that  he  has  got  out  of  his  life,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  has  transmitted  a  capacity 
for  happiness  to  his  descendants,  we  shall 
consider  both  him  and  them  far  more  fort- 
unate than  where  death  came  a  few  yeais 
later  at  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  plumber,  or 
a  bad  cook,  and  where  a  timorous  heart  and 
a  weak  frame  have  struggled  for  years  against 
the  torture  of  delicate  health,  and  have 
founded  an  inheritanceof  misery  as  the  most 
lasting  achievement  of  a  weakly  spent  life. 

The  foregoing  papers  have  been  wtitien 
with  no  Utopian  view  as  to  the  probable  or 
even  possible  future  of  the  saddle-horse  in 
America.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is 
all  against  him.  The  grave  seriousness  of 
our  lives,  .the  overpowering  necessity  for 
money-making,  the  keen  intellectual  devel- 
opment leading  to  sedentary  life,  the  need 
for  wheels  to  transport  our  women,  and  the 
fear  of  personal  injury  which  so  generally 
actuates  those  who  lead  a  tranquil  exist- 
ence,— in  a  word  the  effeminacy  toward 
which  we  seem  to  be  surely  drifHng, — are 
constant  influences  bearing  away  from  any- 
thing like  the  brutal  health  and  energy 
needed  for  enthusiastic  devotion  to  horse- 
manship. 

Without  enthusiastic  devotion,  horseman- 
ship is  nothing,  neither  an  art  nor  a  pas- 
time,— it  is  simply  a  bore.  If  it  is  not  one  of 
the  leading  objects  of  life,  it  is  quite  sure, 
under  the  conditions  which  prevail  here,  to 
drop  out  of  one's  existence.  In  England, 
it,)(^)''^IL 


many  may  ride  because  riding  is  the  custom, 
—here,  on  the  other  hand,  riding  is  a  rare 
eicepdon,  and  it  is  quite  sure  not  to  be 
practiced  or  at  least  not  to  be  continued 
save  by  its  ardent  devotees.  Out  ardor 
and  devotion  lead  in  other  directions,  and 


it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  what  is  written 
about  saddle-horses,  here  or  elsewhere,  will 
have  any  better  effect  than  to  recall  the 
reader  now  and  then  to  the  memory  and 
traditions  and  delights  of  an  art  whose 
practice  is  fast  dropping  out  of  his  race. 


Trb  economy  of  the  bee-hive,  wonderfitl 
as  it  is,  yields  in  interest  to  the  marvelous 
soda]  life  among  the  ants.  There  is  no  less 
forethought  and  wisdom,  no  less  orderli< 
ness  and  careful  provision  against  danger, 
among  the  ants  than  we  have  already  found 
among  the  bees.  The  care  of  the  larvse  is 
even  more  arduous,  and  the  supervision  of 
ibe  young  more  perfect.  Besides  this,  only 
the  domesticated  bees  have  been  fiiUy  and 
accurately  studied,  while  there  are  so  many 
vaiiciies  of  ants,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
social  life  and  habits,  that  the  range  of 
observation  is  wider,  and  the  facts  more 
Dumennis  and  more  curious. 

Primitive  society  shows  scarcely  a  phase 
which  has  not  its  prototype  among  these 
tiny  creatures.  There  are  nomadic  ants 
■bo  gain  their  subsistence  by  hunting ;  pas- 
lual  ants  -who  have  great  possessions  in 
tuds  and  herds ;  warUke  ants  who  seize 
upon  the  richer  domains  of  their  weaker 
wighbors,  and  live  upon  the  spoils  of  battle ; 
ilothful  but  valiant  ants  who  enslave  other 
tribes  and  force  them  to  labor  in  their 
bdtalf;  provident  ants  who  gather  in  and 
lurvest  the  native  grain ;  agricultural  ants, 
vbo  form  and  house  their  crops. 

There  are,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  among 
each  colony  of  ants,  as  of  bees,  three  kinds 
of  bdividuab, — females,  males  and  work- 
en,  the  latter  being  undeveloped  females. 
The  males  and  females  are  generally  winged, 
and  art  developed  in  enornious  numbers. 
When  mature  they  fly  out  of  the  nest.  Un- 
like the  queen  bee,  the  female  ants  do  not 
mark  the  home  which  they  leave,  and  so  do 
pot  return  after  fertilization.  The  workers 
m  the  nest  from  which  the  flight  has  been 
tAccted  usually  manage  to  capture  a  fertile 
queen  from  the  myriads  in  the  air  at  swaim- 
ing-time,  or  imm  those  who  have  been 
fertilized  on  the  ground.  They  hold  her  in 
mild  dutance  till  she  seems  content  to  stay ; 
when  she  gets  rid  of  her  wings  by  "un- 


hitching" them  herself,  or  by  permitting  her 
subjects  to  do  so.  A  few  of  the  fertile  queens 
from  the  same  colony,  which  have  man- 
aged to  save  themselves  &om  their  enemies 
the  birds,  and  from  other  dangers,  go  into 
the  ground  and  found  a  new  colony.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  a  queen  ant  did 
all  the  work  for  the  infant  colony, — that  she 
laid  the  eggs,  and  performed  all  the  neces- 
sary offices  for  her  offspring,  till  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  were  matured  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  nest.  But  the 
latest  observations  suggest  that  she  has  as- 
sistance from  the  first,  as  some  workers 
are  generally  found  hidden  away  near  the 
nest. 

The  single  fertilization  of  the  queen  is 
sufficient  to  make  her  fecund  through  her 
life-time.  Whether  or  not  a  parallel  to  the 
parthenogenesis  of  the  bees  is  to  be  found 
among  ants,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say, 
though  certain  phenomena  point  that  way. 
The  deposition  of  each  egg  by  the  queen 
bee  in  a  cell  peculiar  to  the  sex,  makes  easy 
an  investigation  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult  if  not  impossible  among  ants.  As 
soon  as  the  ant  queen  lays,  her  minute  eggs 
are  taken  in  parcels  into  the  mouth  of  a 
worker,  carried  away,  deposited  in  some 
favorable  place  and  cared  for.  As  their 
position  is  changed  usually  twice  every  day, 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  an  ant  from  its 
earliest  development  seems  utteriy  out  of 
the  question. 

Afler  the  general  flight  of  the  winged 
insects  most  of  the  females  and  all  of  the 
males  perish,  unless  by  a  very  rare  chance 
one  of  the  latter,  forlorn  and  wingless,  makes 
his  way  into  a  nest.  In  this  case  no  hos- 
tility is  shown  toward  him  by  the  workers ; 
on  the  contrary  he  is  treated  kindly  and  is 
fed  by  them. 

Both  ants  and  bees  belong  to  the  hymen- 
opterous  group  of  insects;  and  their  in- 
ternal structure  and  cKtemal  organtzatitn,  I .  ? 
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are,  in  many  respects,  almost  identical ;  only 
the  distinctive  features  will  therefore  be 
noticed.  Fig.  i  shows  that  the  body  is 
divided  into  three  parts, — head,  thorax  and 
abdomen;    the  legs    and    mouth — appen- 


dages  of  one  side — having  been  removed  to 
show  the  parts.  The  organs  of  sense  are 
situated  in  the  head,  the  principal  muscles 
in  the  thorax,  and  the  main  organs  for  the 
maintenance  of  Its  own  life  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  species  in  the  abdomen. 

The  alimentary  canal  includes  the  mouth, 
buccal  sac,  gullet,  crop,  gizzard,  stomach 
and  intestine.  The  buccal  sac  is  a  sort  of 
cheek-pouch;  this  curious  organ  is  wanting 
in  the  bees ;  it  was  first  discovered  in  the 
wasp,  and  was  supposed  by  its  discoverer 
to  be  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing its  paper  comb.  It  is,  however, 
always  found  in  the  ants,  where  it  could 
serve  no  such  purpose.  It  is  a  perfectly 
spherical  sac,  situated  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  head  just  below  the  pharynx,  with 
which  it  is  m  free  communication.  The 
walls  of  its  inner  surface  are  roughened  by 
a  layer  of  cells,  which,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  secretory ;  it  is  always  filled 
with  particles  of  food,  but  its  real  office  is 
not  known.  Just  within  the  abdomen  the 
(Esophagus  widens  out  into  a  crop.  Fig.  2,  C; 
below  this  is  the  gizzard  \^5ier\,  G,  which 
is  a  most  singular  organ.  Its  walls,  in  their 
upper  portion,  g,  are  formed  of  four  strong 
chitinous  lamellae  made  by  the  thickening 
of  the  internal  tunic ;  these  four  sepals,  as 
they  are  called,  are  bound  into  a  tube  by 
an  external  muscular  layer  and  the  trans- 
parent tunic.  Below,  the  sepals  which 
have  been  approaching  suddenly,  diverge 
and  strengthen  the  spherical  pouch,  g,  by 
four  strong  semi- meridians;  the  gizzard  ter- 
minates in  a  tube,  m,  which  enters  the  stom- 
ach, S.  The  crop  is  the  honey-sac  of  the 
worker  ant,  in  which  it  retains  for  a  time 
such  food,  usually  honey,  as  it  regurgitates 
for  the  benefit  of  its  companion,  or  the 
young.     The  gizzard  controls  the  move- 


ment of  the  aliment,  sending  it  up  or  down 
as  the  case  may  require. 

The  poison  apparatus  in  those  ants  which 
do  not  sting,  opens  out  into  the  cloacal 
chamber  just   above  a    [Fig.  i];    in  those 

which   do,  it  opens  into  the  sdng. 

(See  Kg  3.] 

In  order  to  detennme  the  part 

played  by  the  different  portions  of 

the  alimentary  canal,  ants  may  be 
j-fed  with  honey,  colored  with  prus- 
*  sianblue, — a  substance  which  seems 

to   produce    no    deleterious    effect 
m  FnoH     upon  them. 

jw  Mrr.  M.  Forel  allowed  thirteen  worker 
';^^  ants  to  fast  for  a  number  of  days 
1  ''  till  their  bodies  became  quite  small 
He  then  took  four  of  these  and  gave 
them  the  blue  honey  "  h  dtscrttion"  as  he 
says.  They  began  to  lap  with  avidity, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  abdomens  were 
three  times  their  former  size.  One  of 
these  gorged  workers  was  then  removed  to 
a  bottle  in  which  the  remaining  nine  starved 
ants  were  imprisoned.  It  was  immediately 
surrounded,  caressed  and  licked  by  its  hun- 
gry companions.     One  litde  worker  began 


rtmiuE:  ^Altci  Forel,]  '      ' 

coaxing  (it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  trans- 
late the  " se  mil  tl  I'implarer"  even  inlo 
coaxing).  It  soon  touched  the  heart  of  its 
former  companion  in  misery  :  a  drop  of  the 
blue  honey  was  regurgitated  to  be  appro- 
priated  by  the  little  coaxer.    A  second, 


3  ihiid  and  then  a  fourth  drop  was  dispensed 
in  successioD,  the  abdomen  of  the  giver 
visiUj  decreasing  while  that  of  the  receiver 
as  noticeably  increased.  But  turn  about  is 
&ir  play,  even  among  ants,  and  the  little 
gotUToand  was  entreated  in  her  turn ;  and, 
iu  her  Cum,  yielded  up  hei  honey.  And  so 
it  went,  till  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
hearty  meaJ  of  tlie  first  worker  was  pretty 
equally  divided  between  herself  and  her 
nine  starving  companions.  The  ten  were 
then  dissected,  and  their  crops  found  filled 
with  blue  honey,  not  a  drop  of  which,  how- 
ever, had  entered  the  main  body  of  the 
giaard ;  it  had,  of  course,  not  penetrated 
to  the  stomach. 

Figure  2  is  taken  from  one  of  these  ants 
fed  with  blue  honey,  h  being  the  colored 
honey  which  goes  down  to  h'  and  there 
stops.  The  other  three  gorged  workers  were 
then  dissected  and  the  same  thing  was  ob- 


t./.ldmirfUKt !  •.  •camrT  (land.    [Aflci  ronL] 

served,  except  that  the  crop  was  so  enor- 
mously distended  as  to  fill  four-fifths  of  the 
abdomen, — pushing  all  the  other  organs 
behind  or  beneath  it.  The  crop  reached  to 
the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  and  yet  not 
a  drop  had  penetrated  farther  back  than 
the  sepals  of  the  gizzard.  After  several 
days,  ants  thus  fed  seem  to  feel  justified  in 
getting  some  personal  benefit  fiom  their 
meals;  the  contents  of  the  stomach  then 
begin  to  show  coloration,  and  after  a  time 
become  as  deeply  colored  as  the  crop,  with 
a  blue  more  or  less  impure. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  ants,  like 
(hat  of  the  bees,  we  see  is  divided  into  two 
patts;  the  anterior  being  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  posterior 
Co  its  own.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  in 
each  variety  the  digestive  canal  has  the 
lute  structure  for  the  three  sexes,  and  yet 
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the  males  never  have  to  disgorge, — they 
merely  receive.     The  fiinction  of  the  giz- 
zard, which  has  been  unfortunately  named, 
is  not  to  comminute  the  food, 
but  to  regulate  the  movement 
of  the  aliment, — to  dose  the 
stomach  against  the  entrance 
till  the  proper  time  shall  have 
come  for  its  reception. 

Ants  have  a  very  acute  sense 
of  taste,  which  seems  to  reside 
principally  in  the  tongue.  This 
organ  is  utterly  unlike  the  la- 
bium of  the  bee,  and  morenear- 
lyresembles  our  own  tongues. 
It  is  a  tiny  yellow  tubercle, 
situated    in    the    lower   jaw,  ( 
Fig.  7,  supplied  with  several 
rows  of  gustatory  papilla:,  g,  g, 
in  which  nerve  fibers   termi- 
nate.   On  the  maxillie  or  jaws 
similar  papillae  are  found.  Fig. 
8,  g.     That  the  sense  of  taste  ",^„*„  l'^^ 
is  very  acute   do   one  could  ..Dcmi  or  umu, 
doubt  who  had  watched  these   ii\S^bn.\i^'  *' 
little  creatures,  and  seen  how     '*^  ''"^' 
delicately  they  choose  their  food,  and  how 
quickly  they  perceive  the   mixture  of  any 
bitter  or  distasteftil  substance  with  it.     Ants 
seem  to  be  entirely  deficient  in  the  sense  of 
hearing,  which  is  moderately  acute  in  bees. 

The  eyes  of  ants,  like  those  of  most  in- 
sects, are  made  up  of  multitudes  of  facets ; 
it  would  seem  that  their  vision  is  more  per- 
fect than  that  of  bees,  any  want  of  ad- 
justment in  the  focus  with  them  being  of 
less  consequence,  as  they  do  not  need  to 
see  fit>m  any  great  distance.  The  eye- 
sight of  the  males  in  each  community  is 


best,  and  that  of  the  workers  worst  The 
powers  of  vision  seem  to  bear  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  fttcets,  of  which 
the  eye  is  composed;  this  number  i^S^^[r> 
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from  1  to  i,ioo,  in  the  Swiss  ants,  veiy 
raiely  reaching  either  extreme.  The  senses 
of  touch  and  of  smell  reside  in  the  antenns. 
In  certain  varieties  the  latter  sense  is  very 
exquisite,  in  others  it  is  deficient.  Ants 
deprived  of  both  antennje  show  an  entire 
loss  of  instinct,  but  this  seems  manifeslly 
due  to  that  fact  that  they  thus  lose  the 
power  of  giving  and  receiving  impressions ; 
not  that  the  brain  is  really  touched,  for  the 
poor,  mutilated  little  creatures  may  be  seen 
trying  to  inform  themselves  with  their  feet, 
their  palps  or  their  heads,  making  unac- 
customed movements  with  these  organs. 

It  is  very  singular  that  while  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  antenna  will  deprive  ants  of 
their  insiincts,  and  utterly  incapacitate  them 
for  their'wonted  employments,  the  loss  of 
the  entire  abdomen  leaves  them  with  the 
ability  to  run  about,  to  take  care  of  their 
young,  to  recognize  Mends  and  foes,  and  to 
fight.  They  even  show  more  than  their 
usual  dauntless  courage  when  so  mutilated. 
Any  very  great  effort,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  convulsion,  and  at  most  they 
do  not  live  more  than  two  days. 

It  is  certainly  very  curious  to  find  symp- 
toms among  ants  of  brain-trouble  suggestive 
of  our  own.  Any  serious  injury  to  the  brain 
is  usually  followed  by  convulsions.  In  the 
frequent  combats  which 
one  of  the  red  ants — For- 
mka  rufa — has  with  other 
species,  these  brain  injuries 
are  very  common,  for  in 
their  "  hand  to  hand " 
struggles  the  main  object  of 
an  ant  is  to  brain  its  antag- 
One  of  these  little 
i  which  had  been 
so  injured  in  -a  fight  was 
closely  watched.  It  re- 
mained for  a  time  as  if 
glued  to  the  spot,  resting 
on  all  six  feet;  it  was  fre- 
quently taken  with  a  gen- 
eral trembling,  and  occa- 
^sionally  lifted  a  foot  It 
■rsTEK  o^  KSHtApH-  would,  now  and  then,  make 
o,  o,"«7t.  T««a  few  short,  hasty  steps, 
2* wlteil.^iS"""'  ^  'f  moved  by  a  spring, 
S'ibf™!!  but  without  any  object. 
When  irritated  it  made  perfectly  co-ordi- 
nated defensive  movements,  but  fell  back 
into  a  stupor  when  let  alone.  It  showed 
no  normal  impulses,  not  even  the  ele- 
mentary instincts  of  fear  and  of  self- 
preservation.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  strik- 
ingly like  the  pigeon  from  which  Flourens 


jury  show  an  imbecile  rage,  throwing  them- 


selves alike  on  friend  or  foe,  and  striving  to 
destroy  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  severed  head,  if 
the  ganglia  nearest  the  brain  be  uninjured, 
retains  the  entire  intelligence  of  the  anL  It 
recognizes  friends,  implores  help,  fights  its 
enemies,  and,  indeed,  appears  to  suffer  very 
small  inconvenience,  except  that  when  it 
tries  to  walk  on  its  fore  legs  it  constantly 
falls  backward,  evidently  forgetting  the  loss 
of  its  body  and  hinder  limbs. 

Such  observations  leave  small  room  for 
doubt  that  the  entire  intelligence  of  the  ant 
resides  in  the  brain,  the  presence  of  the 
adjacent  ganglia  apparently  doing  no  more 
than  to  prevent  any  injury  to  that  part  of 
the  brain  lying  nearest  them,  and  this  state- 
ment receives  confirmation  from  anotb^ 
observation  made  by  Forel.  Among  the 
ants  as  among  the  bees,  there  are  occasion- 
ally found  individuals,  partly  of  one  sex 
and  partly  of  the  other,  or  hermaphrodites 
[see  Figs.  5  and  6].  In  some  cases  this 
minghng  of  sex  is  external  merely,  in  others 
it  is  internal,  and  in  others  again  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Fig.  5  gives  a  most 
curious  instance  of  hermaphroditism  by 
sides,  and  Fig.  6  that  of  the  internal  repro- 
ductive organs ;  but  the  case  to  which  par- 
ticular allusion  is  now  made  is  of  an  ant 
which  possessed  the  head,  and  consequently 
the  brain  of  a  worker,  while  the  remainder, 
both  externally  and  internally,  was  half 
male  and  half  worker.  This  ant  showed 
every  instinct  of  a  worker  to  a  perfect  de- 
gree, performing  all  those  offices  which  fall 
to  its  lot,  but  which  are  never  performed  by 
either  a  male  or  a  perfect  female.  The 
head  of  the  litUe  creature  being  worker,  its 
whole  duty  in  life  was  determined. 

Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  econ- 


wny  of  an  ant's  nest  than  its  perfect  cleanli- 
ness.  They  not  only  keep  their  homes  clean, 

but  bestow  the  utmost  care  upon  their  own 
peiwaal  neatness  and  purity  as  well  as  upon 
ibat  of  their  companions,  their  larvss,  and 
ihdr  pupx.  On  the  feet,  Fig.  9,  there  Is  an 
ojlgiovvth  of  hairs  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  malung  and  keeping  them  clean. 
The  upper  joint  of  the  tarsus,  i,  and  the 
spur,  c,  are  both  so  articulated  upon  the 
tibia,  a,  that  they  constitute,  with  the  hairs 
thai  border  the  innet  sides  of  both,  two 
blushes,  which  can  withdraw  from,  or  ap> 


*■'■'■  ■^  *"  ~"^^'^ikd^'^^  "^^^  -■  """^ 
ptoach  each  other  according  to  the  thick- 
[ias  of  the  object  placed  between  them.  It 
iilhe  spur  and  tarsus  of  the  fore  feet  which 
ue  most  used ;  with  these  the  ant  combs 
ODt  her  antenna:,  her  head,  her  palps,  her 
mandibles,  and  also  the  lower  posterior  parts 
of  her  body.  In  fact,  she  makes  pretty  much 
ier  whole  toilet  with  these  brushes.  Those 
upon  the  other  fore  feet  take  care  of  her 
back,  the  feet  themselves  rub  together  to 
cleanse  each  other,  as  flies  may  be  so  fre- 
quently seen  to  do,  when  they  appear  to  be 
congratulating  themselves  on  some  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  The  brush  is  cleansed  by 
being  taken  up  by  the  mandibles  and  passed 
i^irough  the  mouth,  the  comb,  ^,  Fig.  7,  at 
ibe  base  of  the  tongue  aiding  in  the  process. 

The  young  are  cleansed,  not  so  much  by 
ibe  help  of  these  brushes,  as  by  the  mandi- 
ble, which  take  off  the  larger  particles  of 
dust,  the  finer  portions  being  removed  by 
the  tongue.  Fig.  7,  and  the  maxilla.  Fig.  8. 
''  Nothing  is  so  charming,"  Forel  says,  "  as 
lo  see  the  delicacy  with  which  the  tender 
nurses  acquit  themselves  of  this  duty;  not 
the  smallest  particle  of  dust  is  allowed  to 
remain  upon  their  charges." 

The  care  of  the  young  begins  from  the 


moment  an  egg  is  laid, — by  the  queen,  or 
sometimes  by  a  fertile  worker.  The  eggs, 
which  are  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
— elongated  in  form,  and  opaque,  white  or 
yellow  in  color, — are  taken  in  small  parcels, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  nurses,  and  deposited 
in  some  favorable  spot.  From  this  time  the 
attention  of  the  nurses  is  unremitting ;  the 
eggs  are  constantly  licked;  it  is  possible 
that  some  nutriment  is  supplied,  as  well  as 
cleanliness  insured  by  this  attention,  for  the 
eggs  grow,  curve  around  at  the  extremity, 
and  become  transparent.  The  eggs,  which 
are  to  produce  queen,  male  and  workers, 
are  identical  In  size  and  shape. 

The  larva,  which  hatches  out  in  fifteen 
days,  Is  entirely  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  the  nurses,  who  feed  it  with  regurgitated 
food.  It  is  not  able  even  to  take  the  honey 
placed  beside  it,  but  when  it  gets  hungry 
moves  its  head  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
nuTBes  then  supply  the  food  which  it  eagerly 
eats.  Everyday  eachoneofthethousandaof 
young  in  an  ant-hill  are  cairied  to  the  upper 
chambers  to  get  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and 
each  night  they  are  again  removed  to  the 
depths  of  the  nest  for  protection  from  chill, 
except  in  rainy  weather,  when  they  are  left 
below.  For  some  time  after  they  are 
hatched,  no  distinction  between  the  sexes 
can  be  made  out  The  larva  at  times  re- 
main undeveloped  for  a  very  long  period, 
some  of  those  hatched  out  in 
the  (all  not  becoming  perfect 
insects  till  the  following  July. 

After  the  larva  enters  into 
its  pupa  slate,  it  still  requires 
the  care  of  the  nurses  ;  some 
of  them  spin  cocoons,  others 
are  naked:  though  neither 
kind  takes  nourishment  during 
its  pupal  state,  the  nurses  ^ 
carry  them  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  are  continually  cleansing 
them.  The  cocooned  nymphs,  ^ 

or  pupffi,  can  rarely  extricate 
themselves  from  their  case. 
The  workers  (ear  these  care- 
fully open,  and  draw  the 
weak,  flaccid  things  out.  If 
this  is  not  done  they  usually 
perish. 

After  this  the  pellicle  which  nc  9. 
still  surrounds  the  delicate  ,,spM[*,t«M. 
little  creature  is  removed;  if  it 
be  a  male  or  female  the  wings  are  carefully 
unfolded,  and  even  then  the  work  of  the 
nurses  is  not  over;  for  several  days  they 
follow  their  little  charges,  feeding  them  and     i 
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teaching  them  their  way  through  the  laby- 
mthkn  galleries  and  corridors  of  the  nest. 
These  attentions  are  continued  to  the  winged 
insects  till  they  take  their  final  flight. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  ants  is  their  relations 
with  the  Aphides.  These  little  insects  (fami- 
liarly known  as  rose-lice)  constitute  the 
milch-cattle  of  the  ants.  Wherever  the 
aphides  collect  there  the  ants  follow  them. 
The  aphis  penetrates  the  tender  bark  of  a 
twig  and  without  intermission  absorbs  its 
sap ;  this,  after  undergoing  the  process  of 
digestion,  appears  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  (and  not  from  the  setifbmi 
tubes  on  its  back  as  has  been  supposed) 
[Fig.  I,  o]  as  a  saccharine  fluid,  very  rnnch 
like  honey, — it  is  in  fact  the  honey-dew  found 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  If  the  ants  are 
near,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  imme- 
diately suck  up  the  sweet  liquor;  if  not,  the 
aphis  ejects  it  to  a  distance.  When  the 
aphis  fails  to  yield  up  its  honey,  the  ants 
beg  for  it  by  patting  with  their  antenns  the 
sides  of  the  creature  till  the  precious  drop 
makes  its  appearance.  In  tropical  countries 
the  coed  afford  their  nutriment  in  the  same 
way.  These  aphides  are  taken  possession  of 
by  colonies  of  ants ;  if  their  right  of  owner- 
ship is  disputed  they  fight  fiercely  in  its 
defense.  A  guard  is  established,  and  sta- 
tioned to  watch  and  protect  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  a  colony ;  m  some  cases  a  tent 
formed  of  decayed  wood,  made  into  a  sort 
ai  papier-m&cM,  is  erected  over  them,  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather. 

The  Formica  fiava  gathers  around  it  herds 
of  aphides,  which  it  houses  in  underground 
stables,  the  food  supplied  the  cattle  being 
the  succulent  roots  of  plants  which  have 
penetrated  the  apartments.  The  eggs  of 
the  aphides  receive  no  less  care  from  the 
ants  than  those  of  their  own  queen ;  and  in 
case  of  danger  are  no  less  jealously  pro- 
tected. Ants,  in  temperate  or  cold  climates, 
where  they  hibernate  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  food 
supplied  by  the  aphides,  both  the  masters 
and  their  cattle  becoming  torpid  at  the 
same  temperature. 

In  tropical  climates  these  litde  creatures 
provide  for  their  wants  in  many  other  ways. 
The  foraging  ants — Ecitons — live  solely 
on  insects  or  other  prey;  they  are  in  fact 
hunters,  and  are  forced  to  become  wander- 
ing tribes,  for  when  one  hunting-ground 
ia  exhausted  the  encampment  breaks  up, 
and  with  their  females  and  young  they  seek 
new  fields.    They  advance  in  mighty  armies, 


sometimes  three  or  four  yards  wide,  uid 
form  300  to  300  yards  long,  fairly  blacken- 
ing the  ground  over  which  they  tiaveL 
These  moving  columns  are  composed  of 
workers  of  various  size,  officered,  at  every 
two  or  three  yards,  by  larger  and  lighter- 
colored  individuals,  which  are  seen  to  slop 
very  often,  or  run  backward,  delivering 
orders  by  crossing  antennae  with  some  of 
the  line.  Bodies  of  scouts  are  sent  out  fiom 
the  main  column,  which  peep  under  every 
stone  and  fallen  leaf,  and  into  every  cranny. 
These  flush  the  game, — to  change  the  figure, 
— spiders,  grasshoppers,  and  cockroaches. 
In  trying  to  escape  the  foraging  parties, 
these  luckless  creatures  are  apt  to  thiow 
themselves  into  the  very  thick  of  the  dan- 
ger. If  one  of  them  falls  among  the  main 
body  of  ants  it  is  seized  upon  by  myriads 
of  its  tiny  enemies,  and  even  a  grasshopper 
rarely  escapes ;  in  a  short  time  it  is  cut  to 
pieces  and  packed  away  in  a  temporary 
receptacle.  The  head  of  an  eciton  is  pro- 
vided with  a  formidable  weapon  for  the 
destruction  of  its  victims  [Fig.  10,  m\. 
Spiders,  in  consequence  of  their  quick- 
wittedness,  most  often  escape, — though  even 
these  usually  succumb  to  superior  numbers. 
There  are,  in  warm  climates,  large  num- 
bers of  leaf-cutting  ants, — (Ecodmna.  They 
attack  certain  foreign  trees  most  vigorously, 
the  native  kinds  most  to  their  taste  having 
gone  down  in  the  long- continued  struggle 
for  existence.     Between   the  nests  of  the 


cutting  ants,  and  the  trees  they  are  visiting, 
two  steady  streams  may  be  seen  flowing  to 
and  fro,  the  first  empty-handed  going  back 
for  a  load,  the  second  bearing  circular  pieces 
of  leaves,  about  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece. 


These  pieces  are  cut  from  the  leaves,  by  aid 
of  their  scJssor-Ulce  jaws,  and  then  bome  to 
the  nest;  there  the  bits  are  carried  by  a 
smaller  woriter  down  into  the  nest,  always  at 
a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  being  rejected 
iftoo  dty  or  too  wet;  and  then  after  cutting 
it  into  small  pieces  the  worker  stores  it  away 
in  an  underground  chamber.  On  opening 
these  chambers,  after  a  time,  the  minced- 
op  leaves  are  found  invariably  covered  with 
a  white  fungus  growth,  which  probably 
forms  the  food  of  the  ant  The  small 
workers  though  they  never  carry  the  leaves,^ 
may  be  seen  running  along  the  paths  with 
the  others,  but  instead  of  helping  they  often 
monni  on  the  pieces  of  leaves  and  so  get  a 
ride  home.  Besides  the  two  cutting  work- 
ers there  is  a  huge  kind  of  ant  belonging  to 
the  nest  of  the  cecodoma,  measuring  some- 
limes  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  these  are 
apparently  the  protectors  of  the  community, 
who  only  appear  in  times  of  great  danger, 
or  on  state  occasions.  Mr.  Belt,  from  whom 
these  facts  are  gathered,  states  that  corrosive 
subhmate  will  set  ants  crazy.  In  two  hours 
slier  sprinkling  it  across  their  paths,  round 
bails  oF  raging  ants  will  be  seen,  struggling 
and  fighting  and  biting  each  other  furiously  j 
SMne  of  them  mutilated  and  other?  bitten  m 
two.  Red  precipitate  is  said  to  produce 
ilie  same  effect, — a  fact  which  might  be 
useful  in  eradicating  them  when  they  be- 
come troublesome. 

Mr.  Moggridge  has  given  some  very 
"Underfill  instances  of  the  providence  mani- 
fested by  the  harvesting  ants  of  Mentone, 
These  little  creatures  seek  the  grass-grown 
lenwn-tenaces,  climb  the  stalks  of  their 
tavoiiie  plants,  cut  and  twist  off  the  ripen- 
ing pods  of  seed,  convey  them  to  their  nests 
where  they  store  them  far  underground  in 
tarefiilly  prepared  granaries.  Some  of 
these  magazines  are  made  of  smooth  clay, 
nthere  penetrate  far  into  the  living  rock, 
openings  which  the  ants  themselves  had  evi- 
dently excavated.  This  must  have  been 
accomplished  by  some  chemical  aid,  formic 
add  perhaps,  softening  the  stone.  The 
ants  somehow  can  prevent  the  germination 
ofthese  stores  of  seed.  This  is  done  how- 
ever, not  by  killing  the  seed,  for  they  grow 
readily  when  removed  from  the  granary 
and  planted-  It  seems  altogether  probable 
that  the  ants  allow  the  few  germinating 
seed — found  in  the  multitudes  stored  in 
each  granary — to  sprout ;  as,  in  a  state  of 
captivity,  these  same  ants  will  eat  only  such 
as  are  softened  by  this  process.  The  seeds 
after  bring  gathered  are  carried  down  into 
Vol  XV.— la. 
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the  nests  with  the  husks  on ;  but  these  are 
soon  seen  lying  in  tidy  little  heaps  near 
the  opening. 

More  wonderful  even  than  these  is  the 
agricultural  ant  of  Texas,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Lincecum,  prepares  a  flat  area   of 


* 


ground  about  its  cone-shaped  nest,  in  which 
grows  only  one  kind  of  grain;  this  field  it 
keeps  carefully  weeded.  When  the  grain 
is  ripe  it  is  harvested,  and  the  field  cleared 
of  stubble  in  readiness  for  next  year's  crop. 
The  seed,  he  thinks,  is  sowed  by  the  ants, 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  direct  observation. 

There  is  a  most  singular  ant — the  Myr- 
mecocystus  mexuanus,  or  honey-ant — found 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Mexico,  There 
are  among  these  ants  three  kinds  of  workers, 
two  yellow  workers,  nurses  and  feeders,  Fig. 
tt.  A,  and  honey-makers,  G,  and  one  kind 
of  black  worker.  The  first  kind  of  workers 
bring  leaves  and  flower-petals  to  the  nest 
upon  which  the  second  kind  is  fed.  These 
secrete,  from  this  feeding,  a  kind  of  honey 
which  distends  its  abdomen  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  In  the  figure  the  ants  are 
magnified  two  diameters ;  the  distended 
abdomen  looks  like  a  large  ripe  white  cur- 
rant, and  through  this  the  intestine  is  seen 
to  run.  The  nest  is  a  crater-like  elevation 
about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  a  narrow  canal 
leads  down  several  feet  into  the  earth ;  it 
winds  about  and   widens  here  and  A^>l(> 
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into  a  chamber  in  which  .are  stored  up  five 
or  six  of  the  honey-secreting  workers.  This 
honey  supphes  food  for  the  rest  of  the 
colony — tliough  how  they  manage  to  get  it 
is  not  very  clear.  Upon  digging  down 
into  these  nests  a  moist  spot  on  the  clay,  a 
collapsed  ant,  and  a  number  of  workers 
eagerly  licking  up  the  hooey  firom  the  earth, 
teU  the  pathetic  termination  of  a  honey- 
ant's  career.  The  strain  upon  the  membrane 
has  been  too  great  and  it  has  given  way. 

The  black  wotkets  guard  the  aperture  to 
the  nest,  forming  a  double  line  and  match- 
ing baftc  and  forth  around  three  sides  of  a 
square,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

The  courage  of  ants  has  something  very 
curiously  human  about  it  It  differs  greatly 
in  difierent  species.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  about  these  minute  creat- 
ures is  that  we  are  forced  not  only  to  make 
moral  and  intellectual  distinctions  between 
different  varieties,  but  even  between  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  same  variety.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  be  dull  in  accomplishing 
their  ends,  going  to  work  with  a  lumbering 
stupidity,  while  others  in  the  same  colony 
show  a  quick  keenness  in  inventing  methods 
and  resorting  to  devices.  In  the  same  way 
some  seem  to  be  more  pitiful  and  benevo- 
lent than  others.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who 
denies  much  to  ants  which  others  accord, 
says :  "  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
among  ants,  as  among  men,  there  are  priests, 
and  Levites,  and  good  Samaritans. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation — or 
rather  of  the  conservation  of  species — is  very 
strong  among  them.  In  a  small  and  weak 
formicary  the  ants  will  flee  before  an  enemy, 
while  in  a  large  and  strong  one  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  myriads  of  lives  to 
retain  their  home  and  protect  their  yoiuig. 

Wars  among  the  ants  have  very  much 
the  same  causes  as  among  men.  It  is  a 
piece  of  territory  that  is  coveted,  and  the 
stronger  tribe  goes  out  in  force,  vanquishes 
and  ejects  the  weaker;  or  it  is  the  posses- 
sion of  its  flocks  and  herds,  which  one  col- 
ony wishes  to  wrest  from  another ;  or  in  the 
slave-making  species,  a  colony  requires  a 
new  relay  of  servants  to  relieve  it  of  all  care. 
Id  this  case  a  number  of  Formua  rufa  or 
Formka  sanguinea  muster  and  advance 
against  a  nest  of  Formua  nigra,  afler  a  des- 
perate battle — for  the  red  ants  are  very 
brave,  and  the  black  ones  though  cowardly, 
are  fighting  for  their  young — the  aggressors, 
who  are  almost  always  victorious,  bear  off 
the  pupae  of  the  black  ants  to  their  own 
nests.     When  they  hatch  out  into  perfect 


insects  the  slaves  take  upon  themselves  the 
whole  care  of  the  colony;  they  tend  the 
young,  take  charge  of  the  nest,  and  even 
feed  and  carry  about  their  lazy  masters, 
who  will  often  die  of  starvation  rather  than 
help  themselves,  even  when  food  Is  dose 
at  hand.  The  slaves,  however,  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  nest  They  detain  their 
masters  when  they  desire  to  go  out  on  a 
slave-making  expedition,  till  after  the  time 
that  the  males  andrfemales  of  the  negro 
colonies  shall  have  taken  flight,  so  that  die 
species  shall  not  be  exterminated.  When 
tlie  red  ants  come  home  without  booty,  the 
slaves  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  some- 
times even  turn  them  out-of-doors.  They 
are  willing  to  work  for  their  masters  so 
long  as  they  can  hold  them  in  respect. 

In  these  combats  the  ants  often  manliest 
a  singular  resemblance  to  human  beings  in 
the  effect  which  batde  produces  in  the  case 
of  raw  recruits.  An  ant  which  at  first 
seemed  fearful  and  hesitating,  after  a  time 
becomes  excited  and  shows  a  frenzy  of 
courage,  recklessly  throwing  away  its  life 
without  aocompUshing  anything.  When  an 
ant  which  has  reached  this  condition  of  in- 
sensate fury  happens  to  fall  in  with  a  body 
of  self-possessed  workers,  they  quiedy  lay 
hold  of  it,  several  of  tliem  holding  its  differ- 
ent feet,  gently  touching  it  all  the  while 
with  their  antennae  till  it  calms  down  and  i:i 
able  to  "  listen  to  reason." 

When  two  strong  and  well-matched  ants 
oppose  each  other,  and  each  feels  itself  well 
sustained  by  numerous  comrades,  they 
grapple  furiously,  curve  their  abdomens  su 
as  to  spurt  venom  over  each  other,  or  tu 
sting,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  try  first  to  throw  each  other, 
and  reserve  the  use  of  the  poison  and  the 
sdng  till  later. 

Varieties  of  ants  which  are  most  bitterly 
hostile  to  each  other  under  normal  condi- 
tions, will  live  harmoniously  together  If  they 
have  been  reared  in  the  same  nest ;  and,  if 
the  mixed  colony  be  attacked  by  a  body  of 
outsiders  belonging  to  either  species,  the 
attacked  ants  will  make  common  cause 
against  the  invaders. 

Certain  species  seems  always  to  prefer  to 
live  together.  A  colony  examined  by  Fotel 
was  one  of  this  kind,  composed  of  an  enor- 
mously developed  queen  of  Anergata 
atratulus,  with  a  number  of  males  and 
females  of  the  same  variety.  The  workers, 
however,  were  all  of  an  entirely  diSerent 
species — T.  Ctvpiium.  The  abdomen  of 
this  queen,  Fig.  ii,  was  so  euormously  dis- 


lended  that  the  scales  lay  far  apart  upon 
[he  inflated  yellowish  membrane.  The 
male  atratuim  is  heavy  and  stupid,  but 
able  to  move  about;  the  queen,  like  the 
queen  of  the  tennites,  is  cared  for  by  the 
woricers,  and  even  dragged  from  place  to 
place.  After  her  death  the  workeis  still 
caied  for  and  caressed  her  body. 


The  dwellings  of  these  wonderful  little 
creatures  are  very  remarkable,  and  of  the 
most  various  kinds.  Under  the  contused 
lieap  of  sand  and  bits  of  straw  and  leaves, 
which  constitutes  the  external  portioo  of  an 
ant-hiU,  order  reigns  supreme.  Innumer- 
able chambers  arranged  m  stories,  commu- 
nicate by  galleries  which  usually  radiate 
from  a  large  central  chamber.  The  outer 
openings  are  ordinarily  open  by  day,  but 
xcurely  closed  at  night.  The  walls,  floors, 
supporting  pillars  and  arches  are  built  of 
■"lay  scraped  from  the  bottom  of  the  nest, 
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kneaded  into  a  smooth  paste,  sometimes 
wi^  other  materials,  and  built  up.  It  har- 
dens by  the  alternate  action  of  sun  and 
moisture  into  a  solid,  durable,  and  water- 
proof cement.  Formka  rufa  makes  its  nest 
by  excavating ;  these  arc  not  nearly  so 
neatly  or  delicately  made  as  those  just  de- 
scribed of  Formka  bruntua.  Other  species 
of  ants  hollow  out  into  innumerable  cham- 
bers the  trunks  of  trees,  cutting  away  the 
softer  portion,  and  leaving  wooden  walls  of 
the  harder,  no  thicker  Chan  paper.  Otheis 
again  F.  nigra, — our  little  negro  ants  at 
home, — not  only  excavate  chambers  in  the 
tree-trunks,  but  they  also  collect  the  saw- 
dust and  knead  it  up  with  spiders'  webs  for 
cement  into  a  building-matcnal  out  of  which 
they  construct  whole  chambers. 

Possibly  the  tailor^birds  got  their  notions 
of  architecmre  from  some  varieties  of  the 
ants, — (the  ants,  we  know,  came  first), — for 
there  is  an  ant,  F.  smaragdiiw,  a  native  of 
India,  which  makes  its  nest  of  the  living 
leaves  of  certain  trees.  Numbers  of  the  ants 
collect  upon  the  leaves,  and  by  their  weight 
and  muscular  efforts  bend  them  down  to- 
gether, so  that  their  companions  can  glue 
them  together,  or  fasten  them  by  a  web  into 
he  form  of  a  nest. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  curious 
modes  of  architecture  among  the  number- 
less varieties  of  ants.  Their  political  and 
social  economy  is  far  too  wonderful  to  be 
described  in  so  small  a  compass;  but  these 
few  facts  give  a  suggestion  of  the  almost 
human  intel|jgence  of  these  little  creatures. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  recognised  by 
the  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  legend  to 
this  effect :  Once  upon  a  time  King  Solo- 
mon issued  a  decree  that  all  living  creatures 
should  appear  before  him,  by  means  of  a 
representative,  bringing  him  tribute.  Among 
these  came  the  ant  dragging  the  body  of  a 
locust,  many  rimes  larger  than  itself.  For 
this  herculean  service  she  alone,  of  all  the 
insect  tribe,  was  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise. 


First,  find  thou  Truth,  and  then. 

Although  she  strays 
From  beaten  paths  of  men 

To  untrod  ways. 
Her  leading  follow  straight, 

And  bide  thy  fate; 


And  whether  smiles  or  scorn 

Thy  passing  greet, 
Or  find'st  thou  flower  or  thorn 

Beneath  thy  feet. 
Fare  on  1  nor  fear  thy  fUe 

At  Heaven's  gate,  ^^  i 

l^ctizecDvCjOOglC 
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On  one  of  the  maps  of  Brazil,  published 
in  connection  with  the  display  of  her  nat- 
ural wealth  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia,  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
Madeira  is  accompanied  by  a  dotted  line  of 
red.  It  runs  from  a  point  far  up  toward  Bo- 
livian territory  down  to  the  junction  of  the 
Madeira  with  the  gulf-like  expanses  of  the 
Amazon.  This  hne  represents  one  of  a  series 
of  railways  projected  or  actually  begun,  which 
are  to  open  up  the  extraordinary  resources 
of  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  surveys  were  made  by  two 
German  engineers.  In  a  book  called,  "  From 
the  Amazons  and  Madeira,"  one  of  these 


lowing  passage  the  impressi(m  made  upon 
him  by  the  river  landscapes  through  which 
he  passed : 


deep  as  the  Enve  resti  on  the  glusy 

rt  gliElerine  in   the   sun   of  noon; 

in  dose  ranks,  as  hr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  grc«n 


surface  of  water  gliEl 


walls  of  primeval  forest-giowth  r 
side.  Their  lines  are  all  the  more  even  and  their 
colors  more  alike,  because  at  such  enormous  dis- 
tances trifling  diiferences  are  obliteiated,  and  in  no 
direction  does  the  smallest  bill  breali:  the  finelj  Mr- 
rated  line  of  the  horiton.     Overhead  stretches  the 


deep,  wide,  dark  sk^,  and  is  a  foregrour 

nforgetable  picture  are  slender  palms,  ore 

ig,  half  aprooted  trunks,  and  heary  vines  which 


ns,  oii:hid-beu- 


engineers,  Franz  Keller- Leutzinger,  gives 
accounts  of  the  present  condition  of  affiiirs 
on  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  earth, 
and  on  one  of  its  most  important  tributa- 
ries. The  Madeira  is  blocked  by  a  series 
of  falls  and  cataracts.  The  government 
of  Dom  Pedro  II.  proposes  lo  run  a  line 
of  rail  along  the  banks,  and  while  develop- 
ing a  region  incredibly  rich  in  valuable 
crude  articles  of  commerce,  put  certain  por- 
tions of  Peril  and  Bolivia  in  connection  with 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Franz  Keller  has  condensed  into  the  fol- 


net-iTOrk,  the  clay  of  the  crumbltng  shore  shines 
bright.  This,  for  more  than  one  hundred  loile;.  Is 
the  characler  of  the  lower  Madeira.  Only  at  great 
distances  huts  thatched  with  palm-leaf  peer  now  and 
then  from  the  verdure,  and  still  seldomer  is  it  pos^- 
ble  to  get  a  sight  of  one  of  their  shy,  tadturn 
inhabitanli.  TAe  only  visible  Tcpresenlatives  of 
the  aniinal  kingdom — and  these  not  of  the  kind  to 
add  lile  to  thelandsrape — are  shining,  golden-gmn 
king-lishcrs  gazing  solemnly  into  the  stream,  quietly 
reflective  herons  and  a  pair  of  alligators  lying  mo- 
tionless in  the  mouth  of  a  side  stream,  whose  par- 
tially emerging  skulls  and  indented  tails  one  easily 
mistakes  for  rotlen  tree-trunks.  Uniform  and  mo- 
notonous as  the  smooth  river  the  days  also  draw 
lo  ibeir  close ;    one  is  the   image   erf  the    other. 
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Wilh  Ihe  first  streak  of  graf  morning,  before  the 
while  mists  which  cover  the  face  of  the  river  disap- 
pear ID  the  sunbeams,  the  steersmen  call  the  rowers 
to  tlie  boats.  Great  cooking-It ettles,  tents,  ham- 
modis,  and  ox-hides  are  stored  aboard,  and  each  one 
tikes  liis  place.  The  narrow  jta^iV  are  pushed  with 
OK  comDined  effort  into  the  water,  aod  the  heavjr 
craft  turns  slowlf  oat  into  the  stream.  For  four  or 
fire  boors  the  oars  are  plied  in  a  quick,  even  stroke, 
before  halt  is  made  for  brealtbst  at  some  convenient 
place  on  a  dry  bank. 

'  Of  the  boat  crews.  Ihe  most  of  those  not  occu- 
pied with  kitchen  duties,  now  take  the  occasion  to 
prepare  themselves  fresh  bark  sliirta.  The  forest 
tetounds  with  dnll  blows  of  axes,  and  before  break- 
£iut  is  aoDoonced,  they  are  leen  returning  with  thick 
litk-like  pieces  of  baik,  seventy  centimeters  broad 
by  four  meters  long.  This  nalural  cloth  is  beaten 
with  hammers  of  heavy  wood  until  its  peculiar  wave- 
like pattern  shows  itself  and  the  slufT  becomes  as 
soft  utd  pliable  as  felt,  the  piece  at  Ihe  same  time 
tfnining  twice  its  former  site.  It  is  then  washed 
free  of  sap  and  hung  up  to  dry.  A  hole  is  cut  in 
the  center,  the  head  of  the  Indian  passed  through 
il,  ud  the  sides  sewed  up  as  high  as  the  waist.  A 
girdle  of  cotton  string  or  a  piece  of  wild  vine  com- 
pletes this  original  costume. 

"  Break&st  consiats  usually  of  turtle,  unless  the 
cunp  be  supplied  wilh  alligator.  The  white  flesh 
of  the  latter,  wliidi  reminds  one  of  fish,  looks  tooth- 
iome  enough,  but  reallv  rivals  India  rubber  in 
Untghness.  But  turtle  takes  the  place  of  beef  and 
nntliHi ;  at  one  time  our  camp-fire  was  entirely  sur. 
iDimded  with  turtles  of  every  site,  from  those  more 
thu  a  meter  long  to  those  of  a  span.  After  break- 
^t,  oar  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  bath 
in  the  liTcr,  and  I  have  never  leeo  bad  lesulti  froni 
Lfaii  costom.  !Nor  do  they  fear  the  yawning  jaws 
■ad  scaly  lajls  of  the  aUigators ;  ii  is  rather  the 
IiUcT  who  are  in  danger  from  the  Indians.  A 
Cuitchana  aaks  permission  to  go  on  an  alligator 


krat  While  the  tamp  looks  on  amused,  fae  fastens 
■  SroDB  loop  of  ox-hide  to  a  lone;  pole,  and  stripping 
<*  bis  U|^t  bark-shirt,  enters  the  water.     The  alh- 


if  movement  of  his  tail.    As 


le  getting  doter  and  closer.  With 
1  quick  movement  the  Indun  slips  the  thong  over 
l>is  head  and  draws  it  tight.  Five  or  six  comrades 
mh  into  the  water,  and  by  their  combined  efforts 
dK  itpdle  ia  dragged  ashore,  where  a  few  sdenlific 
kknrs  with  an  ax  on  head  and  tail  finish  him.  Be- 
Vm  the  hideoiiB  game  is  quite  dead  they  cut  out  the 
four  mask  sacks  which  grow  two  and  two  under  the 
diin  and  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  in  order  that  the 
kih  shall  not  be  tainted  by  them.  These  sacks 
>R  three  or  foor  centimeters  lonj^  as  thick  as  a 
iiigcr  and  filled  with  a  brown,  oily  uqnid.  They  are 
u  once  hung  up  to  dry;  we  were  told  that  the 
bdies  in  BoUvia,  in  Santa  Crui  de-  la  Sierra,  and 
Cochafawnba  delight  in  perfiiming  thdr  hair  with  a 
niitnie  of  rose-water  and  this  very  b«dly  smelling, 
Iieadache-produdng  stuff.  At  nightfall  the  Indians 
^I  dtattiug  and  smoking  about  the  fire  after  havine 
pot  aside  their  toiiam,  or  rou^  bark-ahirt  uid 
aonned  their  eamitita.  This  is  a  kind  of  poncho 
sewed  up  at  the  sides,  which  Indian  women  make 
on  Ditivc  loams  with  great  denterily,  and  whose 
dmhng  whiteness  is  heightened  by  two  stripes  of 
brilliaut  red  wool  which  run  down  the  sides  near 
'^  team.  The  simple  cut  of  these  garments,  and 
the  magnificent  foUs  of  drqwry  into  lAidi  they  fall, 


^ve  to  the  various  groups  aUont  the  fire  a  statdy 
character,  reToinding  one  of  the  antique." 

Nothing  can  give  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  unwieldy  hugeness  of  Brazil  than  to 
notice  how  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
made  the  staiting-point  in  a  book  treating 
on  the  Madeira  River.  Although  both 
are  within  the  empire,  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  their  total  lack  of  geographical 
connection.  They  aie  as  lar  apart  as  New 
Orleans  and  MootreaL  On  his  way  around 
the  quarter  of  a  continent  which  separates 
Rio  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Franz 
Keller  notict^s  the  peculiar  suif-boat  used 
north  of  Pemambuco,  called  "jangada,"  of 
which  the  preceding  sketch  gives  an  idea. 
The  Satness  of  the  coast  requires  boats  of 
such  coDstnicdon ;  in  the  surf  the  passenger 
cannot  always  avoid  a  certain  amount  of 
wetting  in  spite  of  the  extreme  handiness 
of  the  Indian  surfinen.  What  ^ves  this 
craft  especial  interest  in  our  eyes  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  prototype  of  a  kind  of  vessel  in 
the  United  States,  built  during  the  past  year 
in  even  greater  numbers  than  formerly — the 
craft  usually  called  the  "  catamaran."  The 
Brazilian  "  jangada  "  is  a  very  rude  exam- 
ple of  a  similar  sailing-raft  found  in  both  the 
Polynesian  islands  and  the  waters  of  China. 
The  step  from  a  species  of  sailing-raft  to  a 
double-huUed  racing-sloop  is  only  natural  in 
waters  as  smooth  as  ours ;  but  our  catama- 
rans are,  in  principle,  jangadas. 

Steaming  up  ^e  broad  estuary  of  the 
Lower  Amazon,  Keller  notices  the  motley 
crowd  of  blacks  and  whites,  the  straggling 
character  of  the  settlements,  the  listlessness 
of  the  Brazilians.  One  himdred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  ocean  tides  are 
still  felt.  Presently  the  hidden  mouth  of 
the  great  Madeira  is  passed  and  a  daric 
streak  in  the  yellow  Amazon  annoimces 
their  approach  to  the  Rio  Negro,  whose 
black  waters  lake  a  long  while  to  mix  with 
the  greater  stream.  On  the  Negro  lies 
Manaos,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where 
boatmen  for  the  expedition  up  the  Madeira 
were  with  great  dif^culty  procured.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  Brazilians  to  do  anything, 
but  by  good  luck  he  secured  some  Moxos 
Indians  from  Bolivia  who  were  ready  to 
return  to  their  homes.  These  strangers  are 
the  only  people  in  Ma&aos  who  will  do  any 
work. 

On  entering  the  Madeira  wide  belts  of 
floating  grass  called  canna-rana  or  false-cane 
woidd  often  impede  his  way  to  a  halting- 
place  on  the  bank.  Vegetation  here  h^ 
seldom  the  true  primeval  character,  owing 
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to  the  recent  fomiation  of  the  soil,  but  here 
and  there  a  thick  trunk  rises  above  the 
slender  white-coated  cecropias.  On  many 
trees  the  smooth,  light-green  leaves  of  the 
climbing  vanilla  are  seen.  This  is  well 
.  known  to  be  a  kind  of  orchid.  When  first 
plucked  it  has  not  a  trace  of  its  perfume. 
The  inhabitants,  whose  stiff,  black  hair  and 
dark  complexions,  as  well  as  their  taciturnity, 
prove  their  strongly  mixed  Indian  blood, 
support  themselves  by  fishing  and  some  little 
cocoa  plantations  near  fheir  huts.  The  one 
solitary  settlement  which  is  found  in  all  the 
Madeira  valley  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
pompous  name  of  villa,  consists  in  nothing 
but  an  assemblage  of  a  dozen  filthy  low 
huts  around  a  half-finished  chapel,  is  Borba. 
Here  occurs  a  case  not  unknown  in  the 
interior,  A  coarse  tyrannical  priest  abuses 
and  profits  by  the  ignorance  of  his  in- 
nocent flock  in  the  most  scandalous  man- 
ner. It  is  reckoned  that  only  5,000 
inhabitants  occupy  the  2,000  square  miles 
of  the  Madeira  valley. 

Above  Borba  appear  the  first  lofty  speci- 
mens of  the  caoutchouc  tree  (the  Sipkottia 
tlastUa  or  Seringa,  as  it  is  there  commonly 
called),  for  this  valuable  tree  has  been 
almost  extirpated  throughout  the  lower 
Madeira  and  the  Amazons,  through  cease- 


less and  heedless  destruction.  A  few  huts 
of  the  caoutchouc-gatherers  begin  to  show ; 
low,  palm-leaf  roofs,  under  one  end  of 
which  is  a  flooring  of  palm-laths  one  or  t»o 
meters  above  the  earth.  Into  this  the 
j  almost  amphibious  inhabitants  retire  at  the 
'  season  of  high  waters.  Although  about 
i860  the  settlement  of  a  Brazilian  ierin- 
I  gueiro  was  attacked  by  wild  Parentintin 
Indians,  and,  in  accordance  with  ancestral 
I  custom,  the  luckless  victims  were  roasted 
j  on  a  sand-bank  near  by,  yet  these  can- 
I  nibals  have  not  broken  out  from  the  black 
depths  of  their  forests  since  that  day,  per- 
I  haps  because  they  were  surprised  at  their 
;  horrible  meal  and  pretty  badly  cut  up. 
I  But  in  that  region  no  seringueiro  would 
I  dare  to  penetrate  into  one  of  the  little  side 
I  valleys,  even  though  there,  as  it  is  indeed 
most  probable,  the  richest  and  least  touched 
seringa  trees  were  to  be  found.  Sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  expect  a  murderous 
;  attack  at  the  first  dawning,  when  his  few 
fire-arms  would  be  of  little  value  against 
the  long  reed  arrows  and  heavy  speais. 
Another  danger  for  settlers  is  malaria,  which 
'  is  not,  however,  spread  generally  throughout 
I  these  broad,  flat  valleys,  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  on  the  contrary  is  distributed 
I  locally.    For  instance,  malaria  is  entirely  un- 
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known  in  Mafiaos,  while  on  the  upper  Negro 
lod  Branco  it  is  common.  On  the  Madeira, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  floods  from  the 
great  tributary,  Beni,  a  fever  breath  runs 
through  pretty  much  the  whole  valley ;  but 
an  the  lower  Madeira  only  the  places  Santo 
Anionio,  Aripuana  and  Jammaiy  are  really 
dangerous.  Yet  in  the  limits  of  the  cata- 
racts, where  one  might  expect  that  the 
heaiy  fall  and  stony  nature  of  the  ground 
would  breed  less  malignant  fevers,  there 
the]'  are  most  dangerous.  Bolivian  mer- 
chants, surprised  by  the  floods,  have  run  the 
risk  of  losing  everything  through  the  sudden 
illness  of  all  their  crews,  and  in  some  cases 
have  with  difficulty  gained  the  smooth  lower 
river  where  even  side  men  can  float  down 
the  stream. 

But  in  the  dry  season  such  a  settlement 
of  a  seringueiro  is  beautiful  as  a  scene  in 
paradise,  particularly  so  when  majestic 
palms  and  bertholletias  with  lofty  trunks 
and  mighty  tops  rise  above  the  lightly  built 
huts,  the  hammocks  stretched  between  two 
trees,  and  the  provisionally  erected  mosquito 
curtain.  Since,  however,  the  Siphonia  elas- 
tUa  only  thrives  when  its  trunk  has  been 
submerged  each  year  at  least  one  and  a 
half  meters,  and  since  in  consequence  its  lo- 
catity  isthat  of  the  latest  alluvium, — scarcely 
above  low-water  mark, — the  palm-leaf  floor 
of  the  hut,  inhabited  by  the  gatherer  of 
India  rubber,  rests  on  posts  two  meters 
hi^.  In  the  dry  season,  noisy  chickens  strut 
abon  underneath.  Here  the  canoes  are 
mooied  in  the  wet  season  to  protect  them 
against  driving  logs.  At  such  times  the 
i3c  of  the  seringueiro  is  by  no  means  to  be 
enried;  he  can  do  no  work,  but  must  allow 
himself  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitoes,  and  at 
the  most  can  count  Uie  days  between  his 
fever  fits. 

Narrow  paths  lead  from  the  hut  through 
the  thick  underbrush  to  the  solitary  trunks 
of  the  India  rubber  trees ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
dry  season  allows,  the  woodman  goes  into  the 
seringa]  with  a  hatchet  in  order  to  cut  small 
holes  in  the  bark,  or  rather  in  the  wood  of  the 
caoutchouc  tree,  firom  which  a  milky  white 
sap  begins  to  flow  through  an  earthenware 
spout  &stened  to  the  wound.  Below  is  a 
piece  of  bamboo  which  is  cut  into  the  shape 
of  a  bucket  In  this  way  he  goes  from  tree 
to  tree  until,  upon  his  return,  in  order  to 
cany  the  material  more  conveniently,  he 
begms  to  empty  the  bamboo  buckets  into  a 
large  calabash.  The  contents  of  this  are 
poured  into  one  of  those  great  turtle  shells 
which  on  the  Amazons  are  used  for  every 


kind  of  purpose.  He  at  once  sets  to  work 
on  the  smoking  process,  since,  if  left  to 
stand  long,  the  gummy  particles  separate, 
and  the  quality  of  the  India  rubber  is 
hurt.  This  consists  in  subjecting  the  sap, 
when  spread  out  thin,  fo  the  smoke  from 
nuts  of  the  Urucury  or  Uauassa  palm,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  the  tAly  thing  that  will 
turn  it  solid  at  once.  An  earthenware 
"bowl  without  bottom,"  whose  neck  has 
been  drawn  together  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
forms  a  kind  of  chimney  when  placed  over 
a  heap  of  dry  red-hot  nuts  so  that  the  white 
smoke  escapes  from  the  top  in  thick  clouds. 
The  workman  pours  a  small  quantity  of  the 
white  rich  milk-like  liquid  over  a  kind  of 
light  wooden  shovel  which  he  turns  with 
quickness,  in  order  to  separate  the  sap  as 
much  as  possible.  Then  he  passes  it  quickly 
through  the  dense  smoke  above  the  little 
chimney,  turns  it  about  several  times  and  at 
once  perceives  the  milk  take  on  a  grayish 
yeilow  color  and  turn  solid.  In  this  way 
he  lays  on  skin  after  skin  until  the  India 
rubber  on  each  side  is  two  or  three  centi- 
meters thick  and  he  considers  the  plancha 
done.  It  is  then  cut  upon  one  side,  peeled 
off  the  shovel  and  hung  up  to  dry,  since 
much  water  has  got  in  between  die  layers, 
which  should  dry  out  if  possible.  The  color 
of  the  plancha,  which  is  at  first  a  bright 
silver  gray,  becomes  more  and  more  yellow 
and  at  last  turns  into  the  brown  of  caout- 
chouc as  it  is  known  in  commerce.  A  good 
workman  can  finish  in  this  way  five  or  six 
pounds  an  hour.  The  thicker,  the  more  even, 
and  the  freer  from  bubbles  the  whole  mass 
is,  so  much  the  better  is  its  quality  and 
higher  the  price.  The  finest  kinds  bring 
almost  double  what  the  poorest  do.  This 
last,  the  so  called  semamby  or  Cabtfa  de 
negro  (negro-head),— consists  of  the  drops 
picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and 
the  remnants  of  sap  scraped  from  bowls 
and  pots.  The  caoutchouc  of  India  is  said 
to  be  about  equal  to  this  semamby  and 
like  it  to  be  mixed  with  sand  and  pieces 
of  bark.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  quality 
each  plancha  is  again  cut  in  two  at  Para ; 
in  this  way  all  air  bubbles  appear  and  any 
adulteration  with  the  sap  of  the  mangaba 
can  be  detected.  The  latter  is  that  fine 
plant  with  thick  shiny  leaves  which  is  now 
so  common  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
India  rubber  tree.  A  caoutchouc  can  be 
made  of  the  nuts  of  the  mangaba,  hut  it 
has  so  slight  an  elasticity  and  toughness 
that  so  far  it  has  had  no  value  in  commerce.  . 
For  some  ptirposes,  such  as  the  preparation'  |  tT 
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of  hardened  India  rubber,  the  sap  of  the 
mangaba  might  well  be  used;  and  as  it 
could  be  furnished  much  cheaper  than  the 
genuine  seringa,  Keller  thinks  it  might  repay 
large  European  or  North  American  com- 
mercial houses  to  send  agents  to  the  Amazons 
with  that  view. 

Certainly  the  export  of  India  rubber  has 
seen  an  enormous  increase  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Formerly  sugar  was  the 
chief  article  of  commerce  for  ships  running 
to  Brazilian  ports;  then  came  the  coffee 
plant  from  Africa  and  revolutionized  the 
agriculture  of  the  empire.  It  still  holds 
its  own  at  the  head  of  all  other  exports. 
Hides  had  a  simitar  history  to  coffee ;  at 


tiist  an  article  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  foreign  trade, 
It  is  now  assuming  large 
proportions.  Cotton  received 
afine  stimulus  during  the  late 
war  in  the  United  States. 
India  rubber  has  also  in- 
creased steadily  in  value  and 
amount  for  export,  owing  lo 
the  steadily  augmenting  use 
for  it  in  a  thousand  difierent 
ways  both  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Brazil's  re- 
port at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, states  that  in  the 
thirty-five  years  previous  to 
r874  the  increase  in  the  an- 
nual export  of  India  rubber 
was  over  five  million  kilo- 
grams. The  relative  increase 
in  the  value  of  India  rubber 
exported  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  article.  The 
wild  production  which  Mr. 
Keller-Leu  tzinger  describes 
is  being  supplemented  by 
systematic  cultivation.  When 
this  becomes  general  the 
price  of  India  rubber  must 
fall,  but  it  will  always  be  a 
very  profitable  crop.  It  is 
calculated  that  India  rubber 
and  cocoa  plantations  are 
the  most  remunerative  to  the 
farmer ;  a  tender  of  a  cocoa 
plantation,  single-handed,  is 
expected  to  maJce  ¥500  from 
each  crop. 

Herr  Keller  found  an  in- 
teresting spot  in  the  long, 
wearisome  stretch  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Madeira 
in  "  Baia  de  Tamandua," 
a  long  island  of  sand,  close  to  the  right 
bank  and  below  Santo  Antonio,  the  first 
rapids.  Here  turtles  come  during  the 
month  of  September  in  incredible  numbers 
to  lay  their  eggs.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  bank  take  this  occasion  to  collect  mill- 
ions of  eggs  and,  having  mashed  them  up, 
to  prepare  the  well-known  turtle-butter 
(Manleiga  de  tartarvga).  This  delicacy,  so 
far  from  being  delicious,  has  an  insupport- 
able rank  smell  and  a  taste  just  as  bad. 
In  this  month  the  turtles  come  ashore  in 
such  astonishing  numbers  that  a  stranger 
feels  disgust  and  horror  at  the  si^t  of  their 
mail-clad  columns.  The  reptiles,  usually  so 
shy  that  they  dive  at  the  slightest  noise. 
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are  now  blind  to  every  danger,  and  fisher- 
men and  seringueiros  turn  them  on  their 
backs  by  hundreds,  preparatory  to  filhng 
[heir  boats.  A  continuous  war  such  as 
this  upon  the  most  prohfic  animal  can  have 
only  one  result.  While  the  rich  flora  of  the 
Madeira  furnishes  a  number  of  vegetable 
oib,  the  inhabitants  destroy  their  own  means 
of  support  by  using  the  eggs  of  turtles  for 
butter.  Tunles  Uke  the  place  of  beef.  It 
b  only  of  receot  years  that  an  ox-hide  has 
been  a  well-known  article  on  the  Madeira, 


they  were  the  waves  of  a  petritied  sea. 
Here  all  the  cargo  has  to  be  laboriously 
transferred  to  the  upper  stream  while  the 
boats  are  tracked  up  the  falls. 

Passing  the  rapids  of  Morrinhos  you 
come  at  length  to  one  bearing  the  ominous 
name  of  "  Caldeir^o  do  Inferno,"  (Hell's 
Kettle).  Here  a  horde  of  Caripuna  Indians 
have  settled  down,  whose  reputation  is  not 
of  the  best,  they  having  had  several  bloody 
fights  with  white  men.  "  Either  because  of 
our  numbers,"  says  Keller,  "or  in  conse- 


and  the  supply  of  cattle  can  never  be  suffi- 
cient. MeanwhDe  the  turtle  is  steadily 
falling  off  in  numbers. 

Dashing  and  foaming  in  its  headlong 
course,  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Madeira  press 
through  the  blackish-gray  rocks  of  Santo  An- 
tonio. It  forms  a  great  relief  to  eyes  wearied 
by  the  monotonous  character  of  the  lower 
stream.  Around  about  are  mighty  blocks 
of  raetamorphic  rock  of  the  nature  of  gneiss, 
whose  partially  upright  strata  hem  in  banks 
and  islands  with  points  and  pinnacles,  as  if 


quence  of  small  gifts  presented  to  them,  we 
were  received  in  a  very  friendly  way.  It  was 
a  curious  psychologic  phenomenon  to  remark 
the  mixture  of  fear  and  loathing  with  which 
our  Mojtos  Indians  regarded  these  entirely 
wild,  naked  relations.  One  was  reminded 
of  the  relation  to  each  other  of  wolf  and 
shepherd's  dog." 

Very  different  from  the  Parentindn  and 
Ardras  Indians — the  latter  have  retired  en- 
tirely firom  the  Amazons  into  the  woods  on 
the  right  bank  of  the   Madeira — aie,thuk.> 
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Caripunas.  Although  hardly  dwelling  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  they  do  not  break  sud- 
denly out  of  the  darkness  of  the  woods  like 
the  remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Ardras 
and  disappear  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
settlements  and  roasting  human  flesh.  A 
traveler  so  seldom  sees  these  wildest  tribes, 
that  were  it  not  for  an  occasional  bark  canoe 
of  the  Araras,  which  the  floods  bring  down 
from  a  side  stream,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  settlements  throughout  the  haunts  of  the 
Parentintins,  he  would  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  stories  of  India  rubber  gatherers 
fables.  One  morning,  as  they  were  pass- 
ing the  smooth  stretch  below  the  Cal- 
deirfto  do  Inferno,  they  saw  three  bark 
canoes  almost  hidden  under  the  vegetation 
of  the  bank.  One  shot  out  toward  them ;  it 
contained  two  Indians  and  a  stout  squaw, 
all  entirely  naked  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  who  wore  a  small  apron.  Their  visit 
of  inspection  made,  the  travelers  followed  to 
the  shore.  In  general  they  were  well  built, 
powerful  figures  of  middle  size,  to  whom 
long  black  hair, — in  one  case  wrapped  to- 
gether in  a  great  cue, — ears  pierced  to  hold 
the  crooked  teeth  of  the  water-pig,  and 
bunches  of  red  toucan  feathers,  which  both 
men  and  women  carried  thrust  through  a 
hole  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nostril,  gave  an 
exceedingly  strange  and  wild  appearance ; 

"  ^No  Christianos  / '  grumbled  Remigio,  our 
tugoted  captain,  while  the  Moxos  Indians,  in 
their  decent  draperies,  looked  curiously  and 
shyly  out  from  under  their  broad  straw-hats 
at  their  savage  brothers.  When  we  reached 
the  other  bank  we  found  the  whole  tribe, 
some  sixty  warriors  and  as  many  women  and 
children,  waiting  for  us  under  the  shady 
roof  of  orchid-covered  trees  of  giant  size. 
Fan-shaped  sIreUfsias  and  magnificent  palms 
spread  their  fronds  between  them.  In  flx)nt 
Stood  the  chief,  a  powerful  man  of  short 
stature  some  fifty  years  old.  He  held  a  long 
bow  and  two  or  three  arrows  in  his  hand, 
and  his  brown  and  by  no  means  handsome 
face,  hung  about  with  long  black  hair,  was 
rendered  absolutely  hideous  by  being  painted 
with  dark  blue  about  his  broad  mouth. 
Beside  the  inevitable  breast-covering  of 
glass  beads,  he  carried  the  same  ornaments 
in  ears  and  nose  that  the  others  bore,  and 
had  in  addition  a  beautiful  diadem  of  yellow- 
ish'red  toucan  feathers. 

"About  a  thousand  paces  from  the  bank 
we  reached  a  small  clearing,  in  the  midst 
of  which  were  three  very  large  huts,  closed 
on  the  sides,  and  one  small  open  one.  The 
latter  was  the  assembly-place  for  the  men. 


Hammocks  none  too  clean  were  swinging 
ready  for  us.  On  the  posts  about  hung 
bows  and  arrows,  long,  thin  drums  for 
sacred  dances,  and  pretty  baskets  made  of 
palm-leaves  to  hold  feather  ornaments.  A 
further  singular  purpose  to  which  the  assem- 
bly-place was  put,  revealed  itself  in  a  few 
depressions  on  the  "ground,  in  the  center  of 
which  were  smooth  stone  plates,  evidently 
covers  to  subterranean  openings.  These 
were  two  graves  of  warriors,  who  are  stored 
away  in  great  urns  called  itofabas.  Of 
course  we  could  not  get  a  sight  of  their 
style  of  interment,  although  we  could  imag- 
ine what  they  looked  like  from  the  burial- 
places  found  in  extcasive  tracts  further  to- 
ward the  coast.  It  is  dangerous  to  tread  too 
closely  on  such  matters  with  a  people  who 
regard  all  things  connected  with  their  dead 
with  the  greatest  awe.  I  asked  a  young 
Indian  to  exchange  for  a  pair  of  scissors  a 
narrow,  thin  board  about  fifty  centimeters 
long,  which  made  a  humming  noise  when 
swung  by  a  string  passed  through  its  center. 
He  turned  at  once  to  an  old  Indian  and 
repeated  m^  demand  with  agitation  in  his 
voice.  With  a  very  solemn  face,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  kind,of  quiet  courtesy, 
the  elder  gave  me  to  understand  that  this 
instrument  was  used  at  their  funeral  cere- 
monies, and  therefore  could  not  be  ex- 
changed in  the  way  of  trade. 

"  The  Brazilian  government  is  alive  to  the 
advantage  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  and  has 
made  some  efforts  in  that  direction.  A 
school  at  Mafiaos  has  been  opened  for 
them,  another  at  Santa  Isabel  There  are 
various  establishments  conducted  by  Fran- 
ciscans, and  religious  men  of  other  orders 
endeavor  to  teach  them  Portugese  abd  the 
rudiments  of  education.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  pupils  will  become  missionaries  to  their 
savage  brethren.  The  Indians  of  Brazil 
are  estimated  at  one  million.  GovemmeDt 
reports  claim  that  they  are  sober  and  indus- 
trious, and  make  good  artisans." 

We  continue  Mr.  Keller's  description, with- 
out quotation  marks :  Having  bought  a 
quantity  of  mandioc  roots  and  maize,  we  re- 
turned to  our  boats  the  best  of  friends.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  disagreeable  surprise  after- 
ward to  hear  that  a  few  months  later  the 
same  tribe  had  fallen  upon  the  boats  of  a 
Bolivian  merchant,  and  had  killed  him  and 
some  of  his  crew.  Whether  there  was  a 
provocation  cannot  be  ascertained. 

While  crossing  the  rapids  of  the  "Cal- 
deirfto,"wc  had  discovered  by  the  light  ctfa 
lantern,  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  taking 
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astronomical  data, 
some  shallow  draw- 
ings, partly  semicir- 
cular, partly  in  fonn 
ofvolutes,on  the  dark- 
brown  surface  of  some 
almost  perpendicular 
rocks.  At  the  rapids 
of  Periquitos  further 
op,  while  the  crew 
was  anxiously  at  work 
dragging  the  boats 
over  the  lowest  swells, 
I  climbed  the  rocks  of 
the  right  bank  and 
found  again  several 
of  the  volutes  and  con- 
centric circles  we  had 
discovered  at  Cal- 
deirio  do  Inferno. 
Oke  those,  they  were 
shallow  cuttings  in  the 
surface  of  the  black, 
hard,  gneiss-like  stone. 
But  ihe  best  found  was 
a  complete  inscription, 
the  even  parallel 
strokes  of  which  could 
in  DO  case  be  consid- 
ered the  handiwork  of 
some  lazy  Indian.  The 
suffice  of  the  letters 
was  as  much  weather- 
beaten  as  those  further 
<lon],  so  that  in  some 

places  they  are  pretty  much  wiped  out,  and 
only  appear  clearly  under  a  favorable  light. 
A  shinmg,  dark-brown  crust  which  forms 
riien  the  water  has  covered  the  rocks,  even 
if  it  be  only  for  a  short  time,  is  found  on  the 
si|ns  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  rock  be- 
tween them.  Many  centuries  must  have 
passed  over  them  since  the  stone  chisel  labor- 
iously cut  the  lind.  Since  die  lower  line  of  the 
signs  is  pretty  horizontal,  and  since,  like  those 
at  the  other  cataracts,  they  are  little  raised 
alwve  the  low-water  mark  of  the  river,  we 
may  well  assume  that  the  present  position  of 
the  blocks  is  the  original.  Could  these,  per- 
haps, represent  great  conquering  marches 
of  the  Incas,  or  are  they  still  older  ?  They 
cannot  well  be  traced  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Caripuna  Indians,  if,  as  we  may 
assume,  they  stood  on  as  low  a  footing.  A 
rude  hunter-people  like  them  would  hardly 
take  the  trouble  to  work  at  a  hard  rock  sur- 
face for  months  with  flint  chisels.  If  such 
a  thought  had  occurred  to  them  they  would 
have  selected  some  close,  child-like  resem- 


blance in  animals;  alligators,  turtles  and 
fish,  or  the  sun  and  moon,  as  in  the  pictures 
on  crags  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt, 

Above  the  cataract  of  Madeira,  and  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Beni,  were  enor- 
mous masses  of  drift-wood  which  had  come 
down  this  latter  tributary  durijig  floods. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  such  heaps  of  giant 
trees  lying  by  hundreds  in  the  neighborhood 
which  made'the  Portuguese  call  these  falls 
•'  Madeira,"  that  is  "  Wood,"  just  as  it  was 
the  great  quantity  of  drift-wood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  larger  stream  which  earned 
for  it  the  name  of  Madeira  in  place  of  the 
old  Indian  name  "  Caiary." 

The  Beni  has  a  breadth  of  1,000  meters, 
and  an  average  depth  of  fifteen.  Hence  it 
is  the  chief  branch  of  the  Madeira,  and  that 
name  should  attach  only  to  the  stream  below 
the  junction  of  the  Beni  with  it.  Unfort- 
unately, our  instructions  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vanced season  did  not  permit  us  to  ascend 
this  interesting  and  utterly  upknowta  p(if^>  1 1 
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which,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  cedars 
and  calisaya  trees  which  come  down  into 
the  Madeira,  must  flow  through  a  rich 
country.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Beni,  and 
on  the  western  side  of  the  stream  begins 
the  territory  of  Bolivia.  In  passing  the 
next  cataracts  above  the  Beni,  we  found 
still  iiirther  signs  engraved  on  the  rocks. 
After  these  were  passed  each  man  breathed 
lighter,  and  the  end  of  the  journey,  the 
missions  on  the  Mamor^,  a  smaller 
branch  of  the  stream,  seemed  pretty  near, 
although  there  was  still  fifty  niles  to  go. 
These  districts  are  not  regularly  flooded 
every  year.  It  is  not  overflow,  but  fever, 
difficulty  of  communication  with  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  neighborhood  of  wild,  blood- 
thirsty Indians,  so  far  little  known,  which 
cause  them  to  be  uninhabited.  The  stream 
is  lilce  a  lake ;  not  one  foreign  sound  breaks 
the  majestic  quiet  of  nature;  neither  the 
solitary  hut  of  a  seringueiro  noi  the 
smooth  palm-roof  of  an  Indian  malocca  is 
to  be  seen.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
por^,  rules  to  guard  against  ambuscade  of 
the  Indians  were  made  doubly  strict; 
weapons  were  held  continually  in  readiness, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  stray  far  from 
camp.  These  bold  robbers  during  their 
raids  come  as  far  as  the  forts  of  Principe 
da  Beira  on  the  Guapor£,  where  they  have 
murdered  several  soldiers,  under  the  can- 
non, so  to  speak,  of  the  half-ruined  citadel. 
On  the  Mamor^  they  range  to  the  former 
mission  of  Exaltacion.  Inhabitants  of  this 
mission  who  had  gone  down  the  stream 
at  the  time  of  ripe  cocoas  in  order  to 
gather  these  fruits,  were  suddenly  saluted 
with  a  cloud  of  arrows  as  they  passed  by  a 
high  bank,  and  many  were  wounded  and 
killed.  The  impudence  of  these  robbers  is 
so  great,  that  a  few  years  ago  they  seized  a 
boatman  belonging  to  the  flotilla  of  a 
Bolivian.  He  had  sprung  on  a  sand-bank 
to  look  for  guUs'-eggs,  when  they  pounced 
upon  and  carried  him  off  before  a  shot 
could  be  sent  after  them.  The  merchant 
and  his  men  pursued  them  in  vain,  although 
they  could  hear  his  despairing  cries  for 
help  in  the  thick  woods.  His  fate  was 
either  to  be  eaten  or  to  exist  as  the  lowest 
kind  of  slave. 

The  branches,  Mamor^  and  Guapor^, 
have  low  banks  which  are  not  overflowed. 
The  vegetation,  which  had  lost  much  of  its 
luxuriance  since  we  left  the  region  of  the 
cataracts  and  neared  the  "  campos "  of 
Bolivia,  became  even  meager  and  steppe- 
like.    Instead  of  the  forest  giants  of   the 


lower  stream,  bushes  appeared,  and  only 
now  and  then  a  couple  of  palms  would 
give  the  landscape,  one  cannot  say  richness, 
but  at  least  grace.  In  some  places  on  the 
left  bank,  where  a  porous  sandstone  shovrs 
out,  the  vegetation  was  really  that  of  the 
prairies, — high,  tough  grass  and  low  bram- 
bles. At  last  we  reached  the  "  harbor  **  of 
Exaltacion,  our  goal.  At  the  foot  of  a. 
steep  bend  of  the  river  lay  a  few  small 
canoes,  as  well  as  two  large  boats  of  the 
same  heavy  build  as  our  own,  while  above 
on  the  bank  were  a  pair  of  wretched  straw 
huts  surrounded  by  some  dwindled  ban- 
anas and  the  peculiarly  crippled  and  wind- 
wrenched  vegetadon  of  the  "  Campos," 
This  bore  the  name  of  "  Porto  de  Exalta- 
cion dc  la  Santa  Cruz ! "  A  few  Indians 
bathing,  and  two  brown  women  who  were 
filling  their  great  water-pitchers,  enlivened 
somewhat  the  melancholy  picture.  \Vhile 
we  marched  across  the  dry  campos,  some 
two  kilometers  toward  the  "  pueblo "  we 
met,  within  sight  of  the  too&  which  peep 
between  some  thick-leaved  tamarind  trees, 
several  Indian  women.  They  greeted  us  in 
their  own  tongue  in  their  peculiar,  quiet 
manner.  The  literal  translation  of  the 
greetingis:  "Indeed  I  you  are  come?"  and 
the  correct  answer,  according  to  Indian 
usage,  is  a  long-drawn,  somewhat  chanted  : 
"'Hm!  now  I" 

Without  communication  with  the  exterior 
worid,  separated  from  the  outer  movensent 
on  the  one  side  by  the  sky-touching  snowy 
Cordilleira  de  los  Andes,  on  the  other  by 
trackless,  primeval  forests,  and  rivers  fiill  of 
rapids  and  cataracts,  some  30,000  genuine, 
unmixed  Indians,  mosdy  of  magnificent 
physical  growth,  exist  in  a  state  of  neglect 
and  oppression,  than  which  nothing  naore 
saddening  can  be  imagined.  They  live  in 
fifteen  great  communities,  foimedy  laid  out 
with  regularity  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  prairies 
of  the  easterly  provinces  of  Bolivia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Beni,  Mamor^,  Itowama 
and  Guapoi^.  When  their  ancestors  list- 
ened to  the  crafty  words  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  took  up  settled  abodes  which  hardly 
agreed  with  their  usual  necessities,  and 
when  gradually  they  -were  brought  to  re- 
nounce most  of  their  national  peculiarities, 
they  bent  before  a  far  superior  mental  power 
which  had  found  out  just  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which,  along  with  a  stricdy  patri- 
archal system,  agreed  best  with  the  egeisric 
purposes  of  the  rulers  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  childish  nature  of  the  Indians  on  the 
other.  j'^  I 
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The  success  ai  the  missions  is  to  be  laid 
10  the  inflexible  rules  of  the  otder  of 
Jesuits,  the  self-sacrifice  of  its  members,  the 
tact  of  those  in  contact  with  the  lower  race, 
and  lastly,  the  gentleness  and  obedience  in 
,  the  character  of  the  Guaiany  and  Moxos 
Indians.  Id  this  latter  relation  a  remark  of  a 
chronicler  in  regard  to  the  manner  used  by 
the  Jesuits  in  dealing  with  Indians  is  worth 
giving :  "  If  with  other  heathen  faith  finds 
an  entrance  through  the  ears,  as  St.  Paul 
has  said,  it  enters  into  the  Indians  of  Par- 
aguay through  the  mouth." 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Pueblo  "  of  Exal- 
ladon.  Its  first  impression  is  sad  enough. 
The  broad  streets,  marked  out  by  half< 
rotten  posts,  which  show  its  former  size, 
and  lead    to  the  plaza  in   the   center  of 


a  stronger  material.  But  Spanish  careless- 
ness has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the 
most  necessary  repairs.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing, their  appearance  is  such  that  one 
is  ready  to  expect  at  any  moment  to  see 
one  of  the  padres  step  out  from  the  dark 
background  of  the  ancient  columns.  It  is 
chiefly  the  absence  of  all  trees  which  gives 
the  whole  a  vacant,  almost  cloister-like,  ap- 
pearance. Moreover,  the  many  colossal 
crosses,  bleached  by  the  years,  of  which  the 
largest  rises  in  the  center  of  the  plaza,  and 
the  silent  forms  of  Indians  in  their  white, 
heavy-folded  camisetas  flitting  mysteriously 
through  the  dark  colonnades  only  make  this 
impression  more  deep.  After  we  had  ad- 
mired the  ^tesque  ornamentation,  the 
brilliantly  pamted  pilasters  and  statues  of 


the  regularly  laid-out  village,  are  desolate 
and  grass-grown.  Only  a  few  of  the  low 
Indian  dwellings,  painted  white  and  run- 
ning close  together,  show  anything  be- 
etles the  door  but  a  small  barred  window. 
But  all,  both  those  in  the  side  streets  as  well 
as  those  on  the  plaza,  have  a  deep  roof  pro- 
jecting in  front  and  supported  by  wooden 
posts.  One  side  of  the  plaza,  some  hundred 
meteis  long.  Is  occupied  by  the  isolated 
"  Campaoile  "  and  the  former  college  of  the 
Others,  built  of  adobe.  At  this  day,  a  hun- 
dred yean  after  that  other  heavy  storm 
which  carried  ofi'  flrom  the  Jesuits  the  mis- 
sions in  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  etc.,  and 
with  them  all  their  rich  revenues,  these 
buildings  might  just  as  well  be  standing  in 
as  good'repair  as  if  they  had  been  built  of 


the  vestibule,  we  stepped  from  the  glaring 
light  of  the  sinking  tropical  sun  into  the 
mysterious  gloom  of  the  interior. 

From  the  music-Iofr  over  against  the  altar 
I  could  easily  watch  the  dark  lower  space 
fill  slowly.  Silently  and  gravely  men  and 
women  entered.  The  former  were  without 
exception  in  the  classic  camiseta,  the  latter 
now  and  then  in  broad  figured  skirts  of 
European  make,  their  long  black  hair  loose 
about  their  shoulders.  Even  the  children, 
most  of  them  charminglittle  persons,  marched 
solemnly  behind  their  parents.  In  fine,  it 
was  evident  that  church  and  service  were 
as  interesting  to  them  as  when  the  first  mis- 
sionaries were  there.  In  the  same  loft, 
where  stood  two  little  organs  in  richly  orna- 
mented cases  with  painted  doors,  thejmit,[p 
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sicians  had  Uken  their  places.  The  leader 
was  a  venerable  Indian  with  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles held  in  place  by  a  string  weighted  with 
leaden  bullets  which  ran  across  his  forehead. 
Close  to  the  balustrade  stood  the  singers 
provided  with  a  red  flag  wherewith  to  beat 
the  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  chorus  of  the 
congregation  below,  while  the  violins,  flutes 
and  wonderful  trumpets  posted  themselves 
behind.  The  priest  appeared  at  the  altar, 
and  the  full  tones  of  good  old  church  music 
sounded  through  the  large  building.  It  was 
the  festival  of  some  samt,  and  the  altar  gilt- 
tered  with  rich  silver  ornaments,  while  long 
palm  branches,  nodding  from  the  pillars  of 
the  nave  and  the  balustrade  of  the  organ-loft, 
gave  just  that  touch  of  the  tropics  which 
was  needed  to  make  the  picture  ^iry-like. 

Great  church  festivals  with  processions 
were  chief  factors  in  the  successfiU  reduction 
of  these  Indians,  and  are  still,  not  only  in 
Bolivia,  but  in  all  South  America,  events 
which  electrify  the  whole  population.  But 
in  the  pueblos,  processions  have  a  pecu- 
liar character  on  account  of  the  dominant, 
purely  Indian  element,  which,  in  many  ways, 
by  greater  earnestness  and  a  certain  wild- 
ness,  is  superior  to  the  childish  monkey- 
like proceedings  of  the  negro,  mulatto, 
and  mesti/  populations  of  the  cities.  At  a 
festival  in  Exaltacion  de  la  Cruz,  a  dozen 
macheteiros,  or  sword-dancers,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  chief,  who  brandished  a 
silver  cross,  marched  from  cross  to  cross, 
strewing  incense  and  chanting,  while  the 
whole  tribe  followed  their  steps.  They  wore 
a  fantastic  head-dress  made  of  the  long  tail- 
feathers  of  the  ariras,  and  the  golden-red 
down  from  the  breasts  of  toucans,  dazzling 
white  camisetas,  and  in  their  hands,  clap- 
ping deer-hoofe,  together  with  a  broad  sword 
generally  of  wood.  At  each  of  the  many 
crosses  which  adorn  this  mission,  as  well  as 
before  the  altar,  they  performed  a  kind  of 
allegorical  war-dance,  which  plainly  sym- 
boUzed  the  subjection  of  the  Indians  and 
their  entrance  into  Christianity.  After  the 
macheteiro  had  finished  his  sword-dance  be- 
fore the  altar,  and,  hot  and  sweaty,  had 
approached  it  with  many  bendings  of  the 
knee,  he  laid  both  weapon  and  head-dress 
at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix. 

On  the  Amazon  and  Madeira,  hunting  is 
not  done  for  sport,  but  to  obtain  a  strong 
kind  of  food.  The  noblest  and  most  largely 
hunted  beast  is  the  tapir  [an/a^,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  pachyderms  in  the  New 
World,  which  is  only  found  in  a  few  locali- 
ties in  India.     This  diminutive  elephant. 


in  spite  of  its  want  of  gregariousness,  infests 
in  great  numbers  the  densely  wooded  banks 
of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  and 
La  Plata,  but  not  in  the  swampy  bottoms 
nor  on  the  dry  plateaus,  but  in  the  valleys 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Behini] 
impenetrable  thickets  or  beneath  the  feathery  * 
roof  of  slender  tree-ferns  the  tapir  loves  to 
keep  its  lair,  whether  it  be  on  the  banks  of 
roaring  mountain  streams  or  at  the  foaming 
cataracts  of  giant  rivers  like  the  Madeira 
and  Parana.  It  is  a  timid  animal  and  easily 
killed  when  once  it  has  taken  to  the  water. 
Only  the  mother  is  dangerous.  The  dogs 
that  dare  approach  are  at  once  destroyed, 
and  when  shot  she  &lb  at  her  post  over 
her  fiightened  young.  The  young  are 
easily  tamed  and  become  household  pets. 
So  it  is  with  all  the  large  animals  of  South 
America.  The  wild  hog,  deer,  guaty, 
pacca,  even  the  leopard,  are  easily  tamed,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  monkeys,  parrots  and 
fowls.  Even  the  giboia  or  American  python 
snake  is  kept  in  some  huts  as  Jerimbabo  or 
house  pet,  to  destroy  rats,  mice  and  such 

The  extraordinary  quantity  of  fish  in  these 
great  rivers  explains  the  preference  to  the 
neglect  of  household  animals,  which  Indians 
and  Mestizes  show  for  sport  of  that  kind  as 
well  as  for  hunting.  As  a  tiny  child,  the 
young  Tapuyo,  as  the  present  color<^ 
inhabitants  of  the  Amazons  are  generally 
called,  accompanies  his  father  in  a  light 
crafl  into  the  inundated  woods,  between  the 
tops  of  palms  and  the  mighty  forest  trunks 
festooned  witii  creepers.  There,  harpoon 
in  hand,  they  wait  for  the  huge  pira-meu. 
The  lamantin  or  manatee,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  Portuguese  name  of  peixtbai,  ox-fish, 
is  no  fish  at  all,  but  a  cousin  of  the  whale, 
is  most  found  among  the  swimming  reed- 
grass  and  wild-rice  which  form  its  chief 
nourishment.  The  pira-rucu,  by  no  means 
delicious  eating  when  fresh,  furnishes  a  dis- 
gusting article  of  food,  tar  inferior  to  cod- 
fish, when  it  has  been  salted  and  dried. 
Thousands  of  hundred  weight  are  shipped 
on  the  Amazons  and  consumed  by  Indians, 
Mestizes,  and  white  men  from  Pari  to  the 
Peruvian  boundary.  This  mighty  one  of 
the  stream,  which  not  seldom  attains  the 
length  of  four  meters,  and  is  covered  with 
thick  broad  scales,  the  edge  of  each  of 
which  has  a  well-defined  scarlet  line,  is  cut 
down  the  length  of  the  back,  the  backbone 
removed,  and  its  flesh  hammered  out  into  a 
thin  sheet,  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
But  since  it  is  very  quick  to  absorb  moist- 
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Due,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  lower  Ama- 
zon is  very  damp ;  moreover,  since  the  stone 
sidewalks  in  the  small  towns  furnish  the 
m05t  convenient  spot  for  redrying  these 
blankets  of  fish,  the  inhabitants  and  pass- 
eis-by  have  the  pleasure  of  smelling  pira-rucu 
even  oftener  than  eating  it. 

The  most  faithful  attendant  of  a  traveler 
on  the  Amazon  from  the  mouth  to  the  cat- 
aracts of  its  tributaries  is  no  genuine  fish,  but 
the  porpoise  or  dolphin.  They  often  strike 
the  surface  with  their  tails  as  they  come  up 
for  their  regular  breath  of  air  and  throw  them- 
selves snorting  and  grunting  above  water. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  a  really 
dangerous  one,  and  an  enemy  more  feared 
than  the  alligator,  is  the  rather  small  fish 
called  lihc  piranha.  Its  teeth  are  in  double 
row,  sharp  and  protruding,  triangular  in 
shape.  They  hunt  in  schools  of  hundreds, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  is  reddened  with 
blood  fling  themselves  upon  the  victim  and 
tear  his  flesh  .off  piecemeal.  Many  a  bold 
wimraer  has  been  actually  devoured  in  this 
»ay  by  their  horrible  little  snapping  jaws. 

Our  return  was  quicker  than  our  upward 
journey,  and  leaving  Exaltacion  the  19th 
of  October,  we  reached  St.  Antonio  the  i8th 
of  November.  The  first  storms  were  begin- 
ning when  we  left,  and  we  made  haste  to 
escape  the  fevers  which  the  floods  produce  in 
ihe  region  of  the  cataracts.  Yet  none  of 
us  escaped  without  more  or  less  severe  at- 
tacks of  fever.  The  continual  taking  of 
quinine  in  strong  doses  gave  us  some  relief, 
but  could  have  been  of  little  permanent  use, 
because  afterward  as  well  as  before,  we  were 
subject  to  the  same  deleterious  influences. 

Yet  in  general  the  climate  of  Brazil  may 
be  termed  a  healthy  one,  with  the  exception 
of  some  river  valleys.  The  temperature  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  equable  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire.  The  yellow 
fever  is  dangerous  for  new  arrivab  in  the 
large  sea-coast  towns,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  cholera  is,  however,  a  great  plague, 
especially  among  the  blacks.     Measles  and 


scarlet  fever  riot  among  the  Indians,  and  . 
whole  tribes  succumb  to  them.  Although 
the  white  is  the  ruling  race,  it  is  really  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population.  Especially 
in  the  interior  only  a  small  number  of  fam- 
ilies can  boast  of  pure  descent  from  Por- 
tuguese, who  still  form  the  largest  portion 
of  the  foreign  element  and  control  the  petty 
commerce.  At  first  glance  a  Brazilian  can 
be  distinguished  from  his  ancestors.  He  is 
usually  darker,  small,  graceful  and  easy, 
while,  generally  speaking,  the  Portuguese 
is  stronger,  but  also  heavier,  and  distin- 
guished for  a  comfortable  stoutness.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  are 
usually  much  handsomer,  more  industrious 
and  energetic,  and  nearer  to  a  European 
type  than  those  of  the  northern  slates, 
in  whom  the  Indian  element  is  more  ap- 
parent In  regard  to  color,  prejudice  is  by 
no  means  so  strong,  as  for  example,  in  North 
America,  but  it  is  a  great  insult  to  question 
the  pure  descent  of  a  Brazilian  of  good 
standing.  Indeed,  I  know  of  dark-hued 
Brazilians  in  high  ofificial  positions  in  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  who  would  give  half  their  fort- 
une and  power  to  own  the  skin  of  the  Por- 
tuguese water-carrier  who  has  just  labored 
up  the  steps  of  their  palace  in  order  to  earn 
a  few  pence.  Race  distinctions  are  after 
all  stronger  than  any  other  grades  or  de- 
nominations. Hereditary  nobility  no 
longer  exists  in  Brazil.  The  constitution 
has  been  modeled  in  the  direction  of  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  there  still  exists  a 
personal  nobility  which  can  be  conferred  by 
patent  of  the  emperor. 

Keller  has  little  to  say  about  slavery; 
it  still  exists,  but  legislation  has  seen  to 
its  gradual  extinction.  No  one  can  be 
bom  into  slavery  now,  and  the  govern- 
ment makes  a  boast  of  liberality,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  conscience,  and  the 
steadily  improving  educational  facilities 
which,  under  Dom  Pedro's  guidance,  go 
hand  in  hand  with  advances  in  material 
wealth. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ELECTIONEERING. 

"  Mark,"  said  the  major,  in  a  tone  of 
paternal  authority,  and  aiter  long  and  de- 
liberate, chewing  of  his  quid  of  tobacco, 
"ef  it  hadn't  been  for  roe,  explaining  and 
mollifying  things  and  the  like,  you  would 


have  set  all  Rocky  Fork  ag'inst  you.  Why, 
Jim  McGowan  was  bilin'  mad.  You  mus'n't 
look  at  purty  faces  and  the  like  too  long,  ef 
you  mean  to  be  a  member  this  winter.  A 
man  like  you  owes  somethin'  to  himself  and 
— and  his  country  and  the  like,  now,  you 
know.     Hey?" 

Mark  was  in  no  mood  now  to  receive  (his 
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In  the  cool  gray  dawning 
of  the  morning,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
night  had  passed  oB,  there  came  to  him  a 
sense  of  having  played  the  fool,  A  man 
never  bears  to  be  told  that  he  has  made  a 
fool  of  himself  when  he  knows  it  before- 
buid. 

"Major  Latheis,"  letoited  MtA,  stiffly, 
"Ididntbiing  you  along  for  a  guaidiao. 
m  have  you  biow  that  I  can  take  care  of 
njrself  in  this  canvass.  If  I  choose  to  enjoy 
mjself  for  a  few  faoocs  dandng  with  a  pretty 
giri,  vhat  harm  is  it  ?  " 

"If  yon  was  to  be  beat,  and  the  like, 
now,  you  know,  by  about  six  votes,  you'd 
Sod  out  that  folks  as  dances  has  to  pay  the 
Uackest  kind  of  nigger-fiddleis  sometimes 
with  compound  interest  and  damages  and 
costs,  and  sich  like,  all  added  in  and  multi- 
plied. Don't  let's  you  and  me  git  into  no 
sqoabblc,  nur  nothin',  like  Cain  and  Abel 
did  in  Paradise.  I  don't  want  to  be  no 
gaideen,  nur  the  Uke,  to  no  such  rapid-goin' 
youth  as  you.  Risk's  too  big,  you  know. 
You've  got  book-leamin',  and  you  can 
speechify,  now,  you  know,  but  fer  whackin' 
ibout  the  bushes  and  the  likes,  ole  Tom 
Latbets  b  bard  to  f^t  ahead  of.  You  shoot 
sharp  at  long  range  and  off-hand.  I  clap 
mj  hands  every  time  you  shoot  But  I 
pick  sp  the  votes  and  salt  *em  down  fer  win- 
ter use  and  the  like.  Now,  I  think  we 
better  keep  pards  till  election's  over,  anyhow. 
Ef  fou  want  to  quarrel  afterward,  w'y  go  in, 
lliat's  all,  and  I'm  on  hand.  I  done  what 
I  could  to  keep  Rocky  Foik  from  gittin'  on 
i&e^et  last  night,  and  if 'you  go  back  on 
me  now,  itil  be  ungrateful,  and  we'll  both 
be  beat  all  to  thunder  and  the  like." 

With  these  words  the  breach  was  healed 
br  the  time,  but  Mark  was  sulky  all  that 

A  tew  days  after  the  dance  at  Rocky  Fork, 
Uirk  had  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his 
fcittmes  by  makmg  one  of  his  taking 
^Keches  at  the  Republican  meeting-house 
only  a  few  miles  away  from  Kirtley's,  but  in 
1  neighborhood  much  more  friendly  to  the 
Whig  candidate.  This  Republican  meeting- 
House  had  been  built  as  a  union  church,  in 
*hich  all  denominations  were  to  wor^ip 
by  tntns.  But,  in  1840,  sectarian  spirit  ran 
tw>  high  for  the  lion  and  the  lamb  to  lie 
*>»n  together.  The  Episcopal  Methodists 
had  qmjnieled  with  the  Radicals,  or  Meth- 
odist Protestants,  about  the  use  of  the  church 
00  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  in  the 
■noQth,  while  the  Haid^ells,  or  Anti-means 
Baptisti  had  attempted  to  drive  the  Regukr 
Voi.  XV. -13. 
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Baptists  out  of  the  morning  hour,  and  the  * 
Two-seed  Baptists  and  the  Free-w^ 
had  complicated  the  matter,  and  the  New 
Lights  and  the  AdvenUsts  and  the  Disciples 
were  bound  also  to  assist  in  the  fight.  The 
result  was  that  the  benches  had  been  carried 
off  first  by  one  party,  then  by  another,  and 
there  had  been  locks  and  padlocks  innumer- 
able broken  finm  the  door.  So  that  the 
visionary  experiment  of  a  Republican  meet- 
ing-house  in  a  country  where  popular  edu- 
cati<m  was  in  its  in&ncy  and  sectarian  strife 
at  its  worst,  had  only  resulted  in  teaching 
these  militant  Christians  the  arts  of  burglary 
and  sacrilege.  The  Whigs  and  Democrats, 
however,  managed  to  use  the  much-dama^;ed 
church  for  political  meetings  without  commg 
to  blows  over  it.  On  this  occasion  Bonamy 
was  to  have  a  discussion  with  his  opponent, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  representative, 
one  Henry  Hardin.  But,  as  Hardin  had 
no  gift  for  speech-making,  while  Mark  bad, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue. 

The  Democrats  for  the  most  part  came 
out  in  suriy  anticipation  of  defeat,  but  old 
Enoch  Jackson,  the  wire-puller  for  the 
party  in  that  part  of  the  countty,  shook 
his  head  significantly  and  gave  the  "  boys  " 
to  understand  that  "he  knew  somethin'  or 
'nother  that  would  make  the  Whigs  squirm." 
And  it  was  passed  round  from  one  to 
another  that  "  old  Nuck  had  somethin'  in 
his  head."  So  the  Democrats  marched 
into  the  meeting  with  an  unterrified  air. 

Mark  Bonamy  felt  very  sure  of  success. 
He  was  to  make  the  last  speech  and  Major 
Lathers  assured  his  Whig  friends  that  when 
Hardin  was  through  with  his  speech,  young 
Bonamy  would  chaw  him  all  up  and  the 
like,  now,  you  know.  Hardin  had,  how- 
ever, been  carefully  "coached"  for  the 
occasion  and  he  made  a  fair  argument  of 
the  heavier  sort,  against  the  Narional  Bank, 
against  internal  improvements  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  -especially  in  favor 
of  fiiee  trade,  spicing  his  remarks,  which 
were  delivered  in  a  loud,  monotonous 
tone,  with  many  appeals  to  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  agamst  the  Federalists, 
of  whom,  it  was  claimed,  the  Whigs  were 
lineal  descendants.  At  proper  intervals  in 
the  speech,  which  was  of  uniform  heavi- 
ness, Enoch  Jackson  would  bring  his  heavy, 
well-oiled  boot  down  upon  the  floor,  where- 
upon his  trained  partisans  followed  bis 
lead  with  energetic  applause,  which  gave 
the  exhausted  orator  time  to  breathe  and 
to  take  a  sip  of  water,  while  it  also  served 
to  give  an  appearance  of  vivacitf^Vt)^MC 
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'  speech.  But  Boaamj  felt  himself  able  to 
brush  away  the  eflfcct  of  Hardin's  ^>e«ch 
with  a  dozen  telling  hits  ddivered  m  his 
magnetic  manner. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Hardin  had 
ceased,  Mark  rose  and  began  in  his  most 
conciltatoiy  and  vote-winning  fashion: 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  Brown  Township  : 
I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  it  is 
with  DO  animosity  to  Democrats  that  I  rise 
to  address  you.  I  hurrahed  for  the  hero 
of  New  Orleans  when  I  was  a  boy.  Here 
are  the  men  who  voted  for  my  father.  I 
have  DO  unfriendly  feeling  toward  them,  I 
assure  you." 

"  You're  a  tum-coat,"  cned  one  of  the 
young  men.  But  this  was  what  Bonamy 
wanted.    Contradiction  was  his  foil. 

"  I  am  a  tum-coat,  am  1 7  "  he  cried  in  a 
burst  of  indignation.  "  I  will  show  you 
whether  I  am  a  tum-coat  or  not  Where 
did  I  leam  the  principle  of  protection  ? 
From  General  Jackson  himself,  as  I  will 
proceed  to  show." 

But  at  this  point  everybody's  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  storm  of  oaths  coming 
from  two  voices  without  the  door. 

"You   lie,   you scoundrel      I'll 

lick  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  if  you 
say  another  word." 

The  voice  was  Jim  McCowan's,  and 
Major  Lathers,  knowing  at  once  that  mis- 
chief was  intended,  closed  the  door  just  as 
the  other  voice  cried : 

"  You  dassent  tech  me  with  your  little 
finger,  you  cussed  coward  you." 

"  Fellow-cidzens,"  resumed  Mark,  "I 
have  been  called  a  tum-cuat,  now  I " 

"  Le'  go  of  me,"  Jim  McGowan  was 
heard  to  say.  "  I  kin  kill  Sam  Peters  the 
best  day  he  ever  saw.  Le'  go  of  me,  I 
say." 

"  Le"  go  of  him,"  cried  Peters,  "  I'll 
^ile  his  pro-file  fer  him." 

Within  there  was  confiision.  Only  Enoch 
Jackson  appeared  entirely  quiet  and  really 
anxious  to  hear  what  Bonamy  had  to  say. 
The  rest  would  rather  have  seen  a  fight 
than  to  have  heard  the  best  speaker  in  the 
worid. 

"  I  have  been  called  a  tum-coat,"  re- 
sumed Marie,  "  and  I  want  to " 

But  here  the  cries  out-of-doors  indicated 
that  the  two  had  broken  loose  from  their 
friends  and  were  about  to  have  a  "  stand- 
up  fight"  This  was  too  much  for  the 
audience.  It  was  of  no  use  for  Mark  to 
Bay  "Fellow-citizens."  The  fellow-citizens 
were  already  forming  a  ring  around  Sam 


Peteis  and  Jim  McGowan,  who,  on  their 
parts,  had  tom  off  their  shirts  and  stood 
stripped  for  the  fight,  which  for  some  rea- 
son they  delayed,  in  spite  of  their  vehe- 
ment protestations  of  eagemes  for  it 
Bonamy  was  left  with  no  auditois  but 
Major  Latlieis,  Enoch  Jackson,  who  looked 
at  him  innocendy,  and  his  opponent,  who 
sat  decorously  waiting  for  him  to  proceed. 

When  Mark  desisted  from  speaking, 
Enoch  Jadcson's  triumph  was  complete, 
but  he  set  out  to  walk  home  with  the  grav- 
ity of  a  statesman.  Mark,  however,  did 
not  give  up  the  battle  easily.  He  called  a 
Whig  justice  into  the  church,  swore  out  a 
writ  against  Peters  and  McGowan,  and 
helped  arrest  them  with  his  own  hands. 
This  prompt  action  saved  him  from  the 
ignommy  of  entire  defeat,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  day.  By  the  time  the 
participants  in  this  sham  battle  had  paid 
their  fines,  the  day  had  so  &r  waned  that 
it  was  impossible  to  rally  the  audience  to 
listen  to  any  fiirther  speaking. 

Lathers  did  not  say  anything  to  Marit 
as  they  rode  away.  Bonamy  was  in  con- 
tinual expectation  of  a  reprimand  for  his 
folly  in  running  after  "  purty  girls  and  the 
like,"  But  Lathers  knew  that  Mark  needed 
no  further  rebuke. 

From  that  time  until  the  day  of  election 
Bonamy  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  can- 
vass, aod  his  taking  speeches  and  insiou- 
ating  manners  enabled  him  in  some  degree 
to  retrieve  the  error  he  had  committed. 
It  was  only  on  the  very  last  day  of  that 
exciting  campaign  that  he  ventured  to 
turn  aside  on  his  way  home  and  ask  for  a 
drink  of  water  at  old  Gid  Kirtley's  fence, 
loitering  half  an  hour  without  dismounting, 
while  Nancy  Kiitley,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  made  Mark  forget  her  foolish 
talk  by  shifting  from  one  attitude  to 
another  so  as  to  display  face  and  figure  to 
the  best  advantage.  Only  the  necessity 
for  reaching  Luzerne  that  evening  in  time  for 
"  the  grand  rally  "  with  which  die  canvass 
closed,  could  have  persuaded  the  dazxled 
young  man  to  cut  short  the  interview. 
This  he  found  hard  of  accomplishment, 
the  bewitching  sren  using  all  her  en- 
deavor  to  detain  him.  It  was  only  by  sacri- 
ficing a  watch-seal  of  no  great  value  upon 
which  he  saw  her  covetous  eyes  ^tened, 
that  he  succeeded  in  disentangling  himsel£ 
He  swore  at  himself  half  the  way  to  Lu- 
zerne for  his  "  devilish  imprudence "  in 
giving  her  the  trinket  But  a  hopefol 
temperament  brought  him   peace  ami  a. 


while,  and  he  made  a  most  efiective  appeal 
to  the  Whigs  at  Lnzerae  to  "  rally  "  round 
the  hero  of  Tippecaooe. 


CHAPTER   V, 


ELECTION  DAY. 


Yoir  have  often  wondered,  no  doubt,  why 
men  should  make  a  business  of  politics. 
Theie  is,  of  course,  the  love  of  publiaty  and 
power;  but,  with  the  smaller  politicians,  this 
hardly  accounts  for  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  give  themselves  to  a  business  so  full  of 
Vxi,  nideness,  and  anxiety.  I  doubt  not  the 
love  of  combat  and  the  love  of  hazard  lie  at 
the  root  of  this  fascination.  This  playing  the 
desperate  stake  of  a  man's  destiny  against 
another  man's  equal  risk,  must  be  very 
exciting  to  him  who  has  the  impulse  and 
the  courage  of  a  gamester. 

The  grand  rally  of  each  party  had  been 
held  in  the  village  of  Luzerne,  and  other 
lallics  not  so  grand  had  been  rallied  at  all 
the  other  places  in  the  coun^.  It  was  at 
last  the  morning  of  the  election  day.  Poli- 
tidans  awoke  from  troubled  slumbers  with 
a  start.  I  fancy  election  day  must  be  hard 
00  the  candidate :  thera  is  so  little  for  him  to 
do.  The  «hippeis-in  are  busy  enough,  each 
at  his  place,  t»it  the  candidate  can  only  wait 
till  night-fall.  And  all  the  while  he  is  con- 
scious that  men  are  observing  him,  ready  to 
note  the  slightest  symptom  of  uneasiness. 
With  all  this,  under  the  ballot  system,  he 
most  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  the  poll  until  the  election  is  concluded. 

On  that  fint  Monday  in  the  August  of 
iS^o,  the  town  was  thronged  with  people 
b^  seven  o'clock.  The  old  politicians  voted 
silently  eaiiy  in  the  morning.  Then  came 
the  noisy  crowd  who  could  not  vote 
vithoot  swearing  and  quarreling.  There 
were  shouts  for  "  Little  Van,"  and  cries  of 
"  Hurrah  for  Tippecanoe,"  for,  though  the 
presidential  election  came  months  later,  the 
state  Sections  would  go  far  toward  deciding 
the  contest  by  the  weight  of  their  example. 

At  midday,  when  the  crowd  was  greatest, 
old  Bob  Harwell,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tton,  who  had  managed  to  live  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  by  dint  of  persistent  drunken- 
ness and  general  worthlessness,  was  drawn 
to  the  poUs  in  a  carriage  amid  deafening 
cbeecB  for  the  veteran,  from  the  Whigs. 
The  <M  man  ^^reciated  the  dramatic  posi- 
tion. PreseDting  his  baDot  with  a  trembling 
hand,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  swung  it  feebly 
round  his  bead. 
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"  Boys,"  he  cried,  in  a  (quavering,  mock- 
heroic  voice, "  I  fit  under  GmeralWashi'too, 
an'  I  voted  fer  him,  an'  now  I've  voted  fer 
Gineral  Harrison"  (the  old  man  believed 
that  he  had),  "  and  if  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe 
is  elected,  I  want  to  die  straight  out  and  be 
the  fust  one  to  go  to  heaven  and  tell  Wash- 
i'ton  that  Gineral  Hanison's  elected! 
Hurrah  I " 

"  You'll  be  a  mighty  long  while  a-gitrin' 
thar,  you  old  sinner,"  cried  one  of  the 
Democrats. 

The  old  Swiss  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants voted  the  Democratic  ricket,  probably 
from  a  liking  to  the  name  of  die  par^. 
It  is  certain  that  they  knew  as  ItRle  as 
their  American  feltow-dtizens  about  the 
questions  of  finance  which  divided  the 
two  parties.  After  the  Revolutionary  relic 
had  departed,  there  came  an  old  French- 
man—one Pieire  Larousse — who  was  com- 
monly classed  with  the  Swiss  on  account 
of  his  language,  but  who  voted  with  the 
Whigs. 

"  W'at  for  you  vote  the  Wig  tigget,  eh  ?  " 
cried  out  David  Croissant,  one  of  the  olda 
Swiss.  "  You  are  a  tum-goat,  to  come  to 
Ameriky  an'  not  pe  a  damograt.  Sat-^ 
papUr  !     EntraiUts  depouUs!" 

"Sac-r-r-rif  Le  diabU.'"  burst  out 
Larousse.  "  You  dinks  I  is  dutn-goaL  I 
dinks  you  lies  one  varee  leetle  pit.  By  gare ! 
I  nayvare  pe  a  damograt.  I  see  'nough  of 
damograts.  Saer-r-rt'/  I  leef  in  Paree. 
Robespierre  vas  a  damograt  I  hafe  to 
veel  of  my  head  avairy  morning  to  see  eef 
it  vas  nod  shop  off.  I  no  likes  your  damo- 
grats. Doo  much  plud.  I  likes  my  head 
zave  and  zound,  eh  ?  By  gare  1  Quelsacri 
imbeciU .' " 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  Swiss 
Democrat  and  the  French  Whig  were  re- 
strained from  following  thar  stout  French 
oaths  with  stouter  blows. 

With  such  undignified  accompaniments 
and  interludes  did  the  American  citizen  of 
that  day  perform  the  freeman's  "kingliest 
act"  of  voting.  The  champion  fighter  of 
the  western  end  of  the  county  cheerfully 
accepted  "a  dare"  from  the  champion 
fighter  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  county, 
and  the  two  went  outside  of  the  corporation 
line,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  beautifiil 
poplars  on  the  river-bank  pummeled  each 
other  in  a  friendly  way  until  the  chal- 
lenger, finding  that  his  antagonist  had  en- 
tirety stopped  respiration,  was  forced  to 
"  hollow  calf-rope,"  that  is,  to  signify  by. 
gestures  that  he  was  beaten.        i^i(.)OQlc 
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Night  came,  and  with  it  more  drinking, 
noise,  and  fighting,  filling  up  the  time  tUt 
the  returns  should  come  in.  After  nine 
o'clock,  horsemen  came  galloping  in,  first  by 
one  road  and  then  by  another,  bringing  news 
fix)m  country  precincts.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  messenger,  there  was  always  a  rush  of 
the  waiting  idlers  to  that  part  of  the  public 
square  between  the  court-house  door  and 
the  town-pump.  Here  the  tidings  were 
delivered  by  the  messengers  and  each  party 
cheered  in  turn  as  the  news  showed  that  the 
victoiy  wavered  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other.  The  Democrats  became  ex- 
cited when  they  found  that  the  county,  which 
always  had  been  a  "stronghold,"  might 
possibly  be  carried  by  the  Whigs.  It  was 
to  them  the  first  swash  of  the  great  oppo- 
sition wave  that  swept  the  followers  of  Jack- 
son from  their  twelve  years'  hold  on  the 
government 

In  the  first  returns,  Bonamy  ran  a  few 
votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  his  friends 
were  sure  of  his  election.  But  to  Mark 
there  was  a  fi»rfiil  waiting  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins.  His  flirtation  with  Nancy 
Rirtley  did  not  seem  half  so  amusing  to 
him  now  that  in  a  close  election  he  began 
to  sec  that  Rocky  Fork  might  put  back  the 
fulfillment  of  his  ambition  for  years.  Pay- 
ing the  fiddler  is  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
pncks  of  conscience. 

When  the  returns  fix>m  the  Rocky  Fork 
precinct  were  read,  Mark  was  astoni^ed  to 
hear  that  where  nearly  every  vote  was 
Democratic,  his  friend.  Major  Lathers,  had 
received  twenty-five  votes.  His  own  vote  in 
the  same  poll  was  precisely  one.  This  must 
have  been  cast  by  old  Gid  Kirtley.  Every 
other  man  in  the  Fork  was  his  enemy. 
When  the  adjacent  voting-places  in  Brown 
Township  came  to  be  heard  fixnn  through 
the  mud-bespattered  messengers  who  had 
ridden  their  raw-boned  steeds  out  of  breath 
for  the  good  of  their  country,  Mark  caught 
a  little  glimpse  of  the  adroit  hand  of  Lath- 
ers. He  had  lost  twenty-four  Whig  votes 
to  ofibet  the  twenty-five  Democratic  votes 
which  Lathers  received.  There  had  then 
been  a  system  of  "trading  off."  This 
is  what  Lathers  had  been  doing,  while 
he,  like  a  fool,  had  been  dancing  attend- 
ance on  "that  confounded  Nancy  Kirtley," 
as  he  now  called  her  in  his  remorseful 
soliloquies. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  two  remote  townships 
— ^York  and  Posey — were  yet  to  be  heard 
fit>m.  The  whole  case  was  to  be  decided 
by  them.     It  was  still  uncertain  iiiiether 


the  Whigs  or  the  Democrats  had  carried  die 
county ;  bnt  there  was  little  hope  that  the 
two  towns,  usually  Democratic,  would  give 
Whig  majority  enough  to  elect  Bonamy. 
Meantime,  the  crowd  were  discussing  the 
wtums  firom  Tanner  Township.  What  made 
Bonamy  fall  so  far  behind  7  When  the  story 
of  the  dance  began  to  be  circulated,  there 
was  much  derision  of  Marie's  weakness  and 
much  chuckling  over  the  shrewdness  by 
which  Major  Lathers  had  made  it  s«ve  his 
turn.  But  Latheis  was  quite  unwilling  to 
confess  that  he  had  betrayed  his  ftiend. 
When  asked  about  his  increased  vote,  he 
declared  that  "the  dog-law  and  the  likes 
done  the  business." 

As  the  time  wore  on  toward  eleven, 
the  iroparient  crowd  moved  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  would  intercept 
the  messenger  fit)m  Yorit  and  Posey.  Hoe, 
under  the  locusts  in  finnt  of  a  little  red 
building  used  as  a  hatter's  shop,  they  stood 
awaiting  the  vote  that  was  to  decide  the 
awfiil  question  of  the  choice  of  six  or  eight 
petty  officers — a  question  which  seemed  to 
the  excited  partisans  one  of  supreme  mo- 
ment 

All  at  once  the  horse's  feet  arc  heard 
splashing  through  mud  and  water.  Every- 
body watches  eagerly  to  see  whether  it  be 
a  Whig  or  a  Democrat  who  rides,  for,  as  is 
the  messenger,  so  is  his  message. 

"  Hurray  for  York  and  Posey ! " 

Mark,  who  is  in  the  crowd,  notes  that  it 
is  the  voice  of  Dan  Hoover,  the  Whig  ring- 
leader in  York.  The  voters  surround  hira 
and  demand  the  returns,  for  the  Democrats 
still  hope  that  Bonamy  is  beaten.  But  they 
can  get  but  one  reply  from  the  messenger, 
who  swings  his  hat  and  rises  in  his  saddle 
to  cry: 

"  Hurray  for  York  and  Posey  I " 

"Well,  what  about  York  and  Posey, 
Hoover  ?  We  want  to  know,"  cries  Mark, 
who  can  bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 
But  Hoover  is  crazed  with  whisky  and  can 
give  no  intelligible  account  of  the  election 
in  York  and  Posey.  He  responds  to  eveiy 
question  by  rising  in  his  stirrups,  swinging 
his  hat  and  bellowing  out : 

"Hurray  for  York  and  Posey,  I  say  ! " 

After  half  an  hour  of  fiitile  endeavor  to 
extract  anything  more  definite  from  him, 
Mark  hit  upon  an  expedient 

"  I  say,  Dan,  come  over  to  Dixon's  and 
get  a  dnnk,  you're  getring  hoarse." 

This  appeal  touched  the  patriotic  man. 
Mark  got'  the  spelt  of  iteration  broken 
and  persuaded  Hoover  to  give  him  a  mem- 


onndum  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket 
and  which  read : 

"  York  ipytt  19  majoritY  for  the  Whig  dcket, 
PoMf  gires  7  majoritj  for  Ihe  uune, 
BoDMn;  B  little  thetd  of  the  ticket." 

This  indicated  Marie's  election.  But 
he  did  not  sleep  soundly  until  two  days 
later  when  the  careful  official  count  gave 
him  a.  majority  of  thirteen. 

With  this  favorable  result  his  remorse 
for  having  cheated  poor  Jim  McGowan 
out  of  his  sweetheart  became  sensibly  less, 
though  he  laid  away  some  maxims  of  cau- 
tion for  himself,  as  that  he  must  not  run 
such  risks  again.  He  was  not  bad,  this 
Mark  Bonamy.  He  was  only  one  of  those 
men  whose  character  has  not  hardened. 
He  was  like  a  shifting  sand-bank  that  lay 
open  on  all  sides  to  the  water ;  every  rise  and 
(aD  or  change  of  direction  in  the  current  of 
influence  went  over  him.  There  are  men 
□ot  bad  who  may  come  to  do  very  bad 
i  from  mere  impressibility.  He  was 
'  but  should  he  chance  to  be 
[  by  some  power  strong  enough  to 
master  aim,  he  might  come  to  be  good. 
CiicumsCanccs,  provided  they  are  sufficient- 
ly severe,  may  even  harden  such  negatives 
into  fixed  character,  either  good  or  bad, 
after  a  while.  But  in  Mark's  present  con- 
dition, full  of  exuberant  physical  life  and 
passion,  with  quick  perceptions,  a  lively 
unagination,  ambitious  vanity,  a  winning 
address  and  plenty  of  bonhommie,  it  was  a 
SOTt  of  pitch  and  toss. between  devil  and 
guudian  ai^l  ba  possession. 

Set  it  down  to  his  credit  that  he  had  kept 
sober  on  this  election  night  His  victory 
indeed  was  not  yet  sure  enough  to  justify  a 
tqoicing  which  might  prove  to  be  prema- 
ttue.  I>iimkesness,  moreover,  was  not  an 
inherent  tendency  with  Bonamy.  If  he  now 
and  then  drank  too  much,  it  was  not  from 
hereditaiy  hunger  for  stimulant,  much  less 
from  a  gluttonous  love  of  the  pleasures  of 
gust.  The  quickened  sense  of  his  impru- 
dence in  the  matter  of  the  dance  at  Rocky 
FoA  had  a  restraining  efiect  upon  him  on 
election  day.  At  any  rate,  he  walked  home 
at  midnight  with  no  other  elation  than  that 
of  having  carried  the  election;  and  even  this 
joy  was  moderated  by  a  fear  that  the  official 
count  might  yet  overthrow  his  victory.  It 
was  while  walking  in  this  mood  of  half-exul- 
tation that  Bonamy  overtook  Roxy  Adams 
and  her  friend  Twonnet,  just  in  the  shadow 
of  the  silent  steam-milL 
"  Good-evening,  01  good-morning,  I  de- 
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clare  I  don't  know  which  to  say,"  he  laughed 
as  he  came  upon  them.  "  You  haven't  been 
waiting  for  election  returns,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Have  you  heard,  Mark  ?  are  you  elect- 
ed 7  "  inquired  Roxy,  with  an  eagerness  that 
flattered  Bonamy. 

"  Yes,  I  am  elected,  but  barely,"  he  re- 
plied.   "But  what  on  earth  are  you  girb 
taking  a  walk  at  midnight  for?     I'll  bet  '- 
Roxy's  been  sitting  up  somewhere?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  mischievous  Twonnet, 
whose  volatile  spirits  could  not  be  damped 
by  any  circumstances, "  of  course  we've  been 
sitting  up,  since  we  haven't  gone  to  bed.  It 
doesn't  taJce  a  member  of  the  legislature  to 
tell  that.  Honorable  Mr.  Bonamy." 

This  sort  of  banter  from  his  old  school- 
mate was  very  agreeable.  Mark  liked  to 
have  his  new  digmty  aired  even  in  jest,  and 
in  a  western  village  where  a  native  is  never 
quite  able  to  shed  his  Christian  name,  such 
freedoms  are  always  enjoyed. 

"But  where  have  you  been?"  asked 
Mark,  as  he  walked  along  with  them. 

"  Up  at  Haz  Kirtley's.  His  baby  died 
about  an  hour  ago,"  said  Roxy,  "  and  I  sent 
for  Twonnet  to  tell  them  how  to  make  a 
shroud.  She  understands  such  things,  you 
know." 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  good  for,"  put  in 
Twonnet, "  I  never  thought  of  that  before. 
I  knew  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain. 
There  ought  to  be  one  woman  in  a  town 
that  knows  how  to  make  shrouds  for  dead 
people.  That's  me.  But  Roxy — I'll  tell 
you  what  she's  good  for,"  continued  the  en- 
thusiastic Swiss  girl  with  great  vivacity ;  ' 
"she  keeps  people  out  of  shrouds.  I  might 
put  up  a  sign,  Mark,  and  let  it  read : 
'  Antomette  Letaure,  Shroud-maker.'  How 
does  that  sound  ? " 

"  Strangers  never  would  believe  that  you 
were  the  person  meant,"  said  Mark.  "One 
sight  of  your  face  would  make  them  think 
you  had  never  seen  a  corpse.  Besides,  you 
couldn't  keep  from  laughing  at  a  funeral, 
Twonnet,  you  know  you  couldn't" 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said,  and  her  dear 
laugh  burst  forth  at  the  thought  "I  giggled 
to-night  light  over  that  poor  dead  batTT, 
and  I  could  'a'  whipped  myself  for  it,  too. 
You  see,  Haz  Kirtley's  sister  was  there. 
Haz  is  ignorant  enough,  but  his  sister-— oh 
my ! "  and  Twonnet  paused  to  laugh 
again. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Twonnet,— don't  laugh  so," 
said  Roxy,  "  I  declare  I  can't  get  over 
that  poor  child's  sufleiings  and  its  mother's 
scream  when  she  saw  it  was  dead.    I  used 
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to  think  low  people  of  that  sort  hadn't  any 
feeling,  but  they  have.  That  sister  of 
Haz's  is  an  ignorant  girl,  and  I  don't  like 
her  much,  but  she  is  beautiful." 

"She's  the  prettiest  creature  I  ever  saw," 
said  Twonnet.  "  But  when  she  looked  at 
me  so  solemnly  out  of  her  large,  bright  eyes 
and  told  roe  that  she  knew  that  the  baby 
must  die,  '  bekase  the  screech-owl  hollered 
and  the  dog  kep'  up  sich  a  yowlin*  the 
livelong  night.'  I  thought  Pd  die." 

Mark  could  make  but  little  reply  to  this. 
He  had  not  thought  of  any  kinship  between 
Haz  Kirtley  the  drayman,  and  Nancy 
Kirtley  a  dozen  miles  away  on  Rocky 
Fork.  Had  Nancy  come  into  town  to-day 
to  be  his  Nemesis  ?  He  heartily  wished  he 
had  never  seen  her.  Without  suspecting 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  Twonnet  was 
seized  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
tease. 

"  By  the  way,  Mark,"  she  began  again, 
"while  I  was  cutting  out  the  shroud,  Nancy 
Kirtley  told  me  in  confidence  that  she  knew 
you  well.  She  spoke  of  you  as  though  you 
were  a  very  particular  friend,  indeed." 

"  A  candidate  has  to  be  everybody's  very 
particular  &iend,"  said  Mark,  in  a  tone  of 
anneyance,  thinking  of  the  seal  he  had 
given  away  the  day  before. 

"  She  said  you  couldn't  trot  a  reel  very 
well,  though,"  persisted  Twonnet.  "  She 
claims  to  have  danced  with  you  all  night, 
and  she  ought  to  know." 

"  Pshaw!  "  said  Mark,  "  What  a  yam  I  " 

The  evident  vexation  of  Bonamy  de- 
lighted Twonnet. 

"  Poor  old  Mr.  White ! "  interrupted  Roxy, 
who  wished  to  make  a  diversion  in  Madc's 
fiivor.  "There's  his  candle  burning  yet. 
They  say  he  hasn't  been  able  to  sleep 
without  it  for  twenty  years.  It  must  be  an 
awful  thing  to  have  such  a  conscience." 

Something  in  Mark's  mood  made  him 
feel  in  an  unreasonable  way  that  this  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  White's  conscience  was  a  thrust 
at  himself.  White  was  an  old  man  who 
had  shot  and  killed  a  man  in  a  street  af&ay, 
many  years  before,  when  the  territory  of 
Indiana  was  yet  new  and  lawless,  but  the 
old  man  from  that  day  had  never  dosed 
his  eyes  to  sleep  without  a  light  in  his  room. 

They  had  row  reached  the  little  gate  in 
the  paltngfence  in  front  of  Twonnet  Lefaure's 
home,  and  Mark  was  glad  to  bid  the  viva- 
cious tease  good-night,  and  to  walk  on  with 
Rosy,  whose  house  lay  a  little  further  away 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  home.  Now 
that  Twonnet  was  out  of  sight  his  com- 


placency had  returned;  but  he  was  qtiite 
in  the  mood  to-night  to  wish  to  live  better, 
and  he  confided  to  Roxy  his  purpose  to 
"turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  the  more  readily 
since  he  knew  that  she  would  cordially  ap- 
prove it,  and  approval  was  what  he  craved 
now  more  than  anything  else. 

Besides,  Roxy  was  the  saint  of  the  town. 
In  a  village  nobody  has  to  wait  l(Mig  to 
find  a  "  mission."  He  who  can  do  anyding 
well  is  straightway  recognized,  and  his 
vocations  are  numerous.  The  woman  who 
has  a  genius  for  dress  is  forthwith  called  in 
consultation  at  all  those  critical  life-and- 
death  moments  when  dresses  are  to  be 
made  for  a  wedding,  an  inEare,  or  a  fimeraL 
And  the  other  woman  whose  touch  is  ten- 
der, magnetic  and  life-giving,  is  asked  to 
"  set  up  "  with  the  sick  m  all  critical  cases. 
Such  a  one  was  Roxy  Adams.  The  gift 
of  helphilness  was  bom  in  her ;  and  to  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  helpfulness  is  to  be  mort- 
gaged to  all  who  need. 

That  night  Roxy  climbed  the  steep  staiis 
to  her  room,  and  went  to  bed  without  writing 
in  her  diary.  When  one's  heart  is  full,  oi>e 
is  not  apt  to  drop  a  plummet  line  into  it; 
and  now  Roxy  was  happy  in  the  reaction 
which  helpfulness  brings — for  an  angel  can 
never  ma^e  other  people  as  happy  as  the 
angel  is.  And  she  was  pleased  that  Mark 
had  carried  the  election,  and  pleased  to 
think  that  perhaps  she  had  "dropped  a 
word  in  season  "  that  might  do  him  good. 

And  while  the  innocent-hearted  girl  was 
praying  for  him,  Mark  was  inwardly  curs- 
ing the  day  he  had  met  Nancy  Kirtley, 
and  resolving  to  cut  her  acquaintance,  by 
degrees. 


I   GEKRE   PIECE. 


Whittaker  was  one  of  those  people 
who  take  offense  gradually.  Adams's  rude 
remarks  about  preachers  had  rankled  in 
him.  The  first  day  after  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  offensive.  In  two  or 
three  days  he  concluded  that  he  would  not 
visit  the  keen-witted  but  aggressive  shoe- 
maker again  until  some  apology  should 
be  made.  By  the  time  the  election  was 
over  he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  greet 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  street  if  he  should  chance 
to  meet  him.  At  least  he  would  let  bis 
crusty  friend  make  the  first  advance. 

Now  Adams  was  penitent  for  his  rude- 
ness even  while  he  was  being  mde;  it  was 
an  involuntary  ferodty.     He  had  regretted 


die  words  before  he  uttered  them.  He  knew 
that  be  ought  to  apologize,  but  he  must  do 
even  that  by  contraiies.  Meeting  the  mmis- 
ter  oae  afternoon,  right  at  the  town  pump,  he 
stationed  himself  so  as  to  block  ^^ittaker's 
path,  bowed,  smiled  gnmly,  and  then  came 
out  with : 

"  Mr.  Whiltaker,  you  and  I  had  some 
sharp  words  in  our  discussion  about  good 
dd  Henry  VIII.,  the  last  time  you  were  at 
my  house.  You  haven't  been  Lhere  since, 
and  you  haven't  been  in  tlie  shop,  either. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  may  be  you  said  some- 
thing on  that  occasion  for  which  you  would 
like  to  apologize.  If  so,  you  now  have  an 
opfOiOiDity." 

This  was  said  with  such  droll,  mock- 
eamcstneas,  that  Whittaker  could  not  but 
laugh. 

"  Of  course  I  will  apologize,  Mr.  Adams," 
he  said,  not  without  emphasis  on  Ihe  pro- 

"And  I,"  said  the  other,  lifting  himself 
np  as  if  to  represent  the  height  of  his  own 
magnanimity, — "  and  I  will  freely  forgive  you. 
Come  and  see  me  to-night.  I  haven't  had 
a  homaa  soul  to  quarrel  with  since  you  were 
there  before,  except  Roxy,  and  she  wont 
quarrel  back  worth  a  cent  Now  the  old 
score's  wiped  out  and  we've  settled  Blue- 
beard and  bis  wives,  come  'round  to-night 
and  abuse  me  about  something  else." 

"  I'll  come  this  very  evening,"  said  Whit- 
taker. 

"Now?" 

"No;  this  evoiing." 

"  Oh !  you're  a  confirmed  Yankee,"  said 
Adams.  "Why,  it's  evening  now.  After 
sapper,  wc  call  it  night.  Come,  jet's  recon- 
cile the  conftision  of  tongues.  Come  to 
supper.  J  suppose  you  c^  it  tea.  Come, 
we'll  teach  you  English  if  you  live  in  these 
wiki  heathen  parts  long.  Now  I've  made 
op,  I  am  aching  to  quaml,  I  tell  you." 

Mr.  Whittaker  made  some  feeble  resist- 
ance. But  the  village  society  was  so  insipid 
that  he  found  in  himself  a  yearning  for  tlie 
stimulant  convcisation  of  the  paradoxical 
Adams.  It  was  a  relief  to  talk  with 
tomebody  who  did  not  give  an  fx  officio 
deference  to  a  minister's  opii.ion.  Perhaps 
there  was  an  unconscious  inclination  to  see 
Rosy  again,  but  this  did  not  come  into  the 
category  of  admitted  reasons  for  eating  sup- 
per with  the  shoe-maker. 

When  Roxy  saw  Mr.  Whittaker  coming 
home  with  her  father,  she  put  hat  upon 
tiie  reluctant  Bobo  and  sent  him  home. 
Then  she  began  to  "  fly  around,"  as  the 
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western  phrase  is,  to  get  a  supper  "  St  for  a 
preacher."  If  Mr.  Whittaker  had  been  ob- 
servant of  trifles  he  might  have  foretdd  the 
character  of  the  supper,  for  the  "  company 
supper,"  among  the  better  families  in  a  west- 
em  town  did  not  vary  much.  There  was 
commonly  &ied  chicken  in  a  rich  gravy  made 
with  cream;  there  was  stroi^  cofiee  with 
plenty  of  loaf-sugar  and  cream ;  there  might 
be  "  preserves"  of  apple,  or  peach,  or  quince, 
of  a  tempting  transparency,  and  smothered 
with  cream ;  and  then  there  were  generally 
hot  biscuits  of  snowy  whiteness,  or  some  of 
those  wonderful  "  com  better-cakes,"  which 
dwellers  north  of  the  great  com  belt  have 
never  tasted.  Western  housekeepers  are  all 
Marthas.  They  feel  obliged  to  "  put  them- 
selves about,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  when  they 
have  company.  And  so  Roxy  got  out  the 
old  china  tea-pot  and  sugar-bowl  which 
had  come  down  from  her  grandmother, 
divers  parts  of  handles,  lids,  and  spouts 
having  suftered  those  accidents  which  china 
is  heir  to,  and  been  judiciously  mended  with 
cement.  There  were  yet  three  tea-cups  and 
two  saucers  of  the  old  set  left.  The  cups 
had  dainty  handles  and  were  striped  and 
flowered  with  gilt  She  served  the  two 
saucers  to  her  guest  and  her  father,  while 
she  was  forced  to  use  a  china  cup  with  a 
saucer  which  did  not  match.  I  may  add 
in  digression  that  table  manners  were  not 
the  same  then  and  there  as  now  and  here. 
Then  one  must  not  drink  from  the  cup, 
but  only  from  the  saucer,  into  which  the 
coffee  was  poured  to  cooL  Such  loose 
food  as  could  not  be  eaten  with  an  old- 
fashioned  steel  fork  with  two  tines  was 
gracefully  and  daintily  shoveled  into  the 
mouth  with  the  knife,  but  it  was  de  rigeur 
that  the  knife  should  be  presented  with  the 
back  toward  the  lips.  The  little  sauce- 
dishes  even  yet  work  their  way  slowly  into 
use  upon  that  latitude.  In  Philadelphia 
itself,  I  find  some  people  to-day  putting 
everything  upon  one  plate.  But  when 
"preserves"  were  eaten  with  cream,  as  here 
at  Roxy's  table,  they  were  taken  from  a 
saucer. 

Supper  over,  the  minister  and  the  shoe- 
maker fell  into  a  dispute,  of  course,  and  as 
Whittaker  persisted  in  exasperating  Adams 
by  his  pohteness,  and  especially  by  his 
down-east  interrogative  of  "What  say?" 
when  he  did  not  comprehend  the  drift  of 
his  companion's  remark,  the  rudeness  of  the 
shoe-maktr  might  have  grown  as  pronoimced 
as  it  had  been  before,  if  a  kindly  chance 
had  not  made  a  break  in  the  ta^  Old 
l>git,zedbyO.OOgle 


Tom  Roberts — or,  as  the  people  would  pro- 
QOUDce  it, "  Robberds  " — had  brought  a  load 
of  unpre^ed  hay  to  town,  and  having  stood 
all  day  upon  the  street  without  finding  a 
purchaser,  had  resolved  in  sheer  despair  to 
make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  and  get  rid  of 
his  bay  by  pajdng  a  long-standing  debt  for 
a  pair  of  boots.  The  opportunity  to  collect 
such  a  debt  was  not  to  be  missed,  and 
Adams  found  it  necessary  to  forego  the 
company  of  his  ^uest  while  he  should  stow 
away  the  hay  m  the  mow,  as  Roberts 
pitched  it  off  me  wagon. 

But  Roxy,  to  make  amends  for  her  fath- 
er's absence,  hurried  through  with  her  work, 
and  when  die  had  clearea  away  the  "sup- 
per things,"  sat  down  in  the  sitting-room. 
There  was  an  old-fashioned  fire-place 
stufied  full  of  great  green  asparagus  bushes 
now,  to  hide  its  biacit  walls.  Above  was 
the  mantel-piece,  over  which  hung  a  com- 
mon print  of  "Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware."  In  one  comer  stood  the  tall 
clock,  whose  loud,  slow,  steady,  sixty  beats 
to  the  minute  was  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  time  passed  in  those  unprogressivc 
days.  There  is  a  characteristic  pertness  and 
unsteadiness  about  the  ticking  of  clocks  now- 
adays— shaip-set,  jerky  things,  with  brass 
inside. 

Roxy  lit  a  candle  and  set  it  imon  the 
round  center-table  of  cherry-wood  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  which  was 
covered  with  bright  new  rag-carpet;  and 
then,  while  Whittaker  sat  in  the  red,  gilt- 
striped,  rocking  arm-chair,  she  sat  upon  a 
straight- back,  splint-bottom  rocker,  swaying 
herself  gently  to  and  fro  as  she  knitted  and 
talked.  A  malediction  on  the  evil  genius 
who  invented  knitting-machines!  There 
never  was  any  accompaniment  to  talk  like 
the  dick  of  knitting-needles.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  fingers  gives  relief  from  all 
nervousness,  gives  excuse  for  all  silence, 
gives  occasion  for  droopings  of  the  eyes, 
while  it  does  not  in  fact  preoccupy  the  mind 
at  all.  And  then,  I  will  forever  maintain  with 
sweet  Charles  Lamb,  that  there  is  no  light 
like  candle-light;  it  gives  the  mixed  light 
and  shadow  so  much  prized  by  the  old 
painters.  Indeed,  Roxy  looked  like  a  figure 
out  of  an  ancient  picture,  as  she  sat  there 
with  the  high  lights  brought  out  by  the 
soft  illumination  of  the  candle,  and  with 
her  background  of  visible  obscurity.  Hers 
was  not  what  you  would  call  a  handsome 
face,  in  the  physical  sense.  There  was 
no  sensuous  beauty  of  red  lips  and  sofUy 
rounded  cheeks.    But  it  was  indeed  a  very 


extraordinary  face,  fiill  of  passionate  ideal- 
ity, and  with  high  enthusiasms  shining 
through  it.  I  have  seen  an  emblematic 
face  in  an  illuminated  title  to  the  Gospd 
of  Matthew  that  was  full  of  a  quiet, 
heavenly  joy,  as  though  there  were  good 
tidings  within,  ever  waiting  to  be  told. 
This  pure  gladness  there  was  in  Roxy  as 
she  looked  up  now  and  then  fiom  her  knit- 
ting. It  was  such  a  &ce  as  a  master  would 
have  loved  to  paint,  and  would  have  wor- 
shiped after  he  had  painted  it.  So  it  seemed 
to  Whittaker,  as  he  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
table  trymg  to  guess  which  it  was  of  all  tile 
saints  he  had  seen  in  old  prints  that  she  was 
like.  His  eye  took  in  the  mantel-piece  and 
the  old  clock  in  the  comer,  aliacMt  lost  in 
the  shadow,  and,  though  he  was  not  an 
artist,  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  moved 
him  deeply. 

Like. most  men  who  have  lived  bookish 
lives,  Whittaker  thought  it  needfiil  to  adapt 
his  speech  to  the  feminine  imderstanding. 
He  began  talking  to  Roxy  of  her  fiither, 
her  garden,  her  chickens,  herfriraids ;  but  to 
all  of  bis  remarks  or  inquiries  upon  these 
subjects  Roxy  answered  half  absently.  The 
minister  was  puzzled  by  this,  and  while  be 
debated  what  course  was  best,  the  conver- 
sation flagged  and  an  awkward  silence  en- 
sued, which  was  presently  broken  by  Roiy 
asking  him  what  he  thought  of  the  experi- 
ences of  President  Edwards's  wife. 

Mr.  Whittaker  started  a  little.  What  did 
a  village  giri,  and  a  Methodist  at  that,  know 
of  the  experiences  of  Jonathan  Edwards's 
wife  P  This  then  was  the  ground  on  which 
she  was  to  meet  him— not  chickens,  w 
garden,  or  girls,  or  beausl  From  the 
experiences  chF  Mrs.  Edwards  Roxy  passed 
to  the  saints  in  the  Methodist  calendar—to 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  lady  preadier,  to  Mrs. 
Hester  Ann  Rogers,  who  accepted  banish- 
ment to  her  mother's  kitchen  as  a  penalty 
for  her  piety,  and  thence  to  Lady  Hunting- 
ton, who  was  better  known  to  Whittaker. 
The  minister  listened  with  wonder  as  her 
face  glowed  with  sympathetic  enthusiasm  ' 
and  thought  he  detected  the  latent  ambition 
to  be  such  a  saint  as  these.  He  was  a  New 
Englander,  and  the  training  of  a  quieter 
school  of  rehgion  had  its  place  with  him, 
but  all  the  more  did  he  wonder  at  finding 
in  the  heart  of  this  imaginative  girl  an  altar 
on  which  was  burning  so  bright  a  flame  of 
mystical  devotion.  He  noticed  then  that 
in  that  face  illimiinated  from  within,  there 
was  something  about  the  set  of  the  tq> 
that  indicated  a  great  emjuiaoce  of  pui^ 


pose.  This  mysticism  might  come  to  be  more 
[fuu  a  sentimenL 

Mr.  Adams  came  back  again  after  a  while 
and  started  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  which  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  ought  to  hare  been  much  interested. 
Bnt  sxDchow  he  did  not  now  care  any- 
tfaiag  about  the  jostice  or  injustice  of  the 
exectttkn  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  all  the 
rasping  paradoxes  which  the  contradictory 
shoe-maker  could  put  forth  failed  to  arouse 
in  him  any  spirit  oT  contradiction.  For 
Rosy  had  by  this  time  put  down  her  knit- 
ting and  was  passmg  in  and  out  of  the 
room  attmding  to  her  household  duties, 
■ltd  the  preacher  had  come  to  fed  that 
somehow  the  red-and-ydlow  striped  rag- 
carpet,  and  the  old  clock  and  the  splint- 
bottom  chairs  were  made  lovely  by  her  pres- 
ence. He  watched  her  as  she  came  in  and 
wait  out,  and  wondered  as  he  had  often 
wmdered  before  at  that  look  of  gladness 
in  her  face.  He  heard  Mr.  Adams  say 
something  about  Bonaparte's  being  the  one 
man  in  inodem  times  who  understood  that 
Ibe  pec^le  needed  to  be  governed.  But 
what  did  he  care  for  Bonaparte,  or  for 
iDodem  times  ?  Here  was  a  saint — a  very 
flesh  and  blood  saint  A  plague  on  all 
Bon^wrtes  and  garrulous  shoe-makers  1 

And  so  the  conversation  lagged.  'Hie 
preacher  was  dull.  He  fell  to  agreeing  in 
an  imbecile  fashion  with  everything  Adams 
said.  The  latter,  in  sheer  despair,  vehe- 
mently asserted  that  Napoleon  did  right  to 
di?c»ce  Josephine,  to  which  Mr.  Whittaker 
agreed,  not  awaking  from  his  absent  mood 
nntil  he  saw  the  look  of  surprise  in  Roxy's 
bee.    Then  he  stammered  : 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know;  what  was  I  saying? 
What  was  your  remark  ?  I'm  a&aid  I  ^d 
not  nnderstand  it  I  thought  you  said 
fioD^Mite  did  right  to  marrv  JosephiiM." 

"  No ;  to  divorce  her,"  said  Adams.  "  You 
are  not  well  to-night  ?  " 

"  No,  not  very, — pretty  well  though  for 
me ;  but  excuse  me,  I  didn't  mean  to  agree 
vith  yon  about  divorce.  I  think  Bonaparte 
showed  himaeir  an  atrocious  scoundrel  in 
that  whole  afiair." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  P "  cried  the  other, 
pleased  that  he  had  at  last  started  the 
game  from  cover.  But  when  he  ended 
a  new  eulogy  upon  Bonaparte  and  divorce, 
and  watted  for  another  reply,  Mr.  Whittaker 
was  engaged  in  comparing  a  silhouette 
portrait  of  Roxy's  mother  which  hung  near 
die  clock,  with  the  profile  of  Roxy,  who 
Mood  at  the  window  locddng  under  toe  half- 


raised  curtain  at  the  crescent  moon  bravdy 
ailing  its  litde  boat  through  a  blue  sea 
beset  with  great,  white,  cloud-bergs  against 
which  it  seemed  ever  s^ut  to  go  to  wreck. 
When  Mr.  Adams  found  that  his  com- 
panion was  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
that  "  splendid  prodigy  "  which  had  "  tow- 
ered among  ns  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  originality,"  he  gave  up  in  despair 
and  waited  in  the  vain  l^pe  that  the  other 
would  start  something  which  might  oflcT 
a  better  chance  for  contradiction.  The 
minister,  feeling  embarrassed  by  his  own  in- 
attentiveness,  soon  excused  himself  and  bade 
Roxy  and  her  father  good-night  Once  out 
of  the  house  he  strolled  absendy  tlvough  the 
common,  then  back  into  the  town,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  to  his  home  in  the 
house  of  Twonnet  Lefaure's  father. 

The  Swiss  in  that  day  held  rigidly  to  Pres- 
byterianism — that  is  to  say,  tjie  few  who 
were  religious  at  all.attended  the  Presbyterian 
church.  While  they  held  it  to  be  a  deep 
and  eternal  disgrace  for  a  Swiss  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  Presbyterian,  most  of  diem,  like 
Twonnef  s  father,  did  not  much  like  a  Pres- 
byterianism  which  forbade  them  to  hunt  and 
fish  on  Sunday  or  to  drink  good  wine.  It 
was  not  BO  in  me  old  country,  they  declared. 

But  Twonnet's  mother  was  a  Presbyte- 
rian truly  devout,  and  the  minister  had 
sought  board  in  a  Swiss  family  that  he  might 
improve  his  French  pronunciation,  Mrs. 
he^nie  let  him  in  on  this  evening  with  a 
cordial  "  £on  tdr,"  and  a  volley  of  mquiries 
begirming  with  "  Iburquoi"  and  relating  to 
his  reasons  for  not  telling  them  that  he 
was  going  out  to  tea.  But  when  she  saw 
by  the  mmister's  puzzled  look  that  he  only 
half  understood  her  rapidly  spoken  French, 
she  broke  into  a  good-natured  laugh  and 
began  to  talk  in  English  with  real  Swiss  vol- 
ubility and  vivacity.  Whittaker  answered  as 
best  he  could  in  his  absent  frame  of  mind, 
and  soon  managed  to  evade  the  hail-storm  of 
the  good  woman's  loquacity  by  bidding  the 
family  good-night  and  ascending  to  bis 
room.  He  essayed,  like  a  faithfiil  and 
regular  man  that  he  was,  to  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  before  going  to  bed,  but  he  sat 
near  the  west  window  and  kept  looking  off 
the  book,  at  the  moon  now  swimming  low 
through  die  cloud-breaJcers  near  the  western 
horizon.  And  he  wondered  what  Roxy 
could  have  been  thinking  of  when  she  was 
looking  at  the  sky.  He  gave  up  the  book 
presently  and  knit  his  brow.  It  was  not  love 
but  finance  that  engaged  his  thought  How 
migbtanhonorable  man  marry  while  bis  salary)  [(^ 


consisted  chiefiy  of  apittance  of  tvo  hundred 
dollars  a  year  which  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  allotred  him  as  a  stipend  for  found- 
ing a  feeble  Presbyterian  church  in  a  village 
already  blessed  with  a  Baptist  church  and 
a  Methodist— and  that  when  the  young 
man  owed  a  debt  of  five  hundred  dolkts 
incurred  in  getting  his  education,  toward 
the  liquidadoD  of  which  he  could  manage 
now  to  put  by  just  twenty-five  dollais  a 
yearP  This  quesdon  puzzled  biiD  and 
rendered  him  abstracted  while  he  was  at  his 
prayers ;  it  liept  him  awalce  until  long,  long 
alter  the  moon's  shallop  bad  made  safe 
harbor  behind  the  hills. 

Roxy  was  not  kept  awake;  she  only  de- 
layed long  enough  to  read  her  Bible  and 
pray  and  to  enter  in  her  diary  : 

"  Had  a  very  refreshing  conversation  this 
evening  with  Mr. Whittaker  about  the  remark- 
able experiences  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  the 
holy  lives  of  Lady  Huntington,  Mrs.  Rt^rs 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  would 
prepare  me  to  do  and  suffer  for  Him  in  the 
same  spirit!" 

The  outer  form  of  this  entry  was  bor- 
rowed no  doubt  from  the  biographies  she 
read.     But  the  spirit  was  Roxy's  own. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
TWONNET. 

Mr.  Whittaker  carefully  abstained  from 
^oing  often  to  Mr.  Adams's  after  the  even- 
mg  of  his  conversation  with  Roxy.  For  at 
the  breakfast  table  next  morning  Twonnct 
had  turned  the  conversation  to  her  friend. 
She  qioke  seriously, — as  seriously  as  she 
could, — but  there  was  mischief  lurking 
in  the  twinkle  of  her  black  eyes  as  she 
praised  Roxy  and  watched  Mr.  Whittaker's 
race,  which  was  paler  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing. Her  Swiss  tongue  must  go  about 
somethingi  and  nothing  excited  her  enthu- 
siasm more  than  the  virtues  of  Roxy  Adams. 

"  She's  perfection,"  said  Twonnet  with 
moderation.  "  She's  just  perfection,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  and  nothing  less." 

"  She  seems  a  very  nice  girl  indeed,"  said 
the  minister  guardedly ;  but  his  reserve  only 
amused  Twonnet  all  the  more,  for  now  she 
laughed  that  clear,  ringing  laugh  that  is 
characteristic  of  Swiss  girb;  while  every 
brown  curl  on  her  head  !>hook. 

'^Qu'as-Otf"  said  her  father, reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  let  her  laugh,  Mr.  Lefaure,"  said 
Whittaker;  "  Twonnet's fun  is  always  good- 
natured  ;  but  to  save  my  life  I  couldn't  tell 
what  she  is  laughing  at" 

(Tob. 


"Because  you  said  that  Roxy  was  i 
very  nice  person,  Mr.  Whittaker.  You  could 
almost  say  that  of  me  now,  and  I  am  ruibody 
along  side  of  Roxy ;  nobody  but  a " 

"  ^  g<SS'*^'"  ^>^  1^^  mother  with  a  quiet 
chuckle,  ^e  wrinkles  about  the  comers  of 
her  eyes  showing  plainly  that  she  had  been 
what  Twonnet  was  then.  F(«  a  hearty 
chuckle  is  the  old  age  of  a  giggle. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Whittaker,"  said 
Twonnet,  sipping  her  coffee  and  looking  at 
the  minister  under  her  eyebrows,  "  Roxy  is 
the  kind  of  a  person  that  people  put  in 
books.  She  is  a  PrUestant  saint;  Saint 
Haxy,  how  would  that  sound  ?  "  This  last 
was  half  soliloquy.  "Roxy  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son that  would  feel  oUiged  to  anybody  who 
would  give  her  a  chance  to  be  a  martyr." 

'^Toiiiette,"  said  the  fiuher,  shaking  his 
head,  "iais-loi/"  He  was  annoyed  now 
because  the  younger  children,  seeing  that 
Twonnet  meant  mischief,  began  to  laugh. 

"  I'm  not  saying  any  harm,"  replied  the 
daring  girl,  with  roguish  solemmty.  "I 
only  said  that  Rox^  would  like  to  be  a 
martyr,  and  you  thmk  I  mean  that  de 
would  even  marry  a  minister.  I  didn't  say 
that." 

The  children  tittered.  Whittaker's  pale 
face  reddened  a  little,  and  he  laughed 
heartily;  but  this  time  the  father  frowned 
and  stamped  his  foot  in  emphasis  of  his 
sharp  "7i«-)!«',  linnttU^jt  U  £s  i" 

Twonnet  knew  by  many  experiments  the 
precise  limit  of  safe  disobedience  to  her 
father.  There  was  an  implied  threat  in  his 
"  Je  U  dis,"  and  she  now  reddened  and  grew 
silent  with  a  look  of  injured  innocence. 

If  Twonnet  had  had  a  lurking  purpose  to 
promote  the  acquaintance  between  Whittaker 
and  Roxy  Adams.she  had  defeated  herself  by 
her  suggestion,  for  Whittaker  hardly  went 
neaitheold  hewcd-loghouseagain  in  months. 
His  foible  was  his  honor,  and  one  in  his  sit- 
uation could  not  think  c^  marriage,  and,  as 
he  reasoned,  ought  not  to  make  talk  which 
might  injure  Roxy's  interests  if  not  his  own. 
Twonnet  was  disappointed,  and  with  her 
disappointment  there  was  a  lugubrious  feel- 
ing that  she  had  made  a  mistake,  ^e  said 
no  more  about  Roxy,  but  she  continued  to 
tease  the  minister  gentiy  about  other  things, 
just  because  it  was  her  nature  to  tease. 
Once  WhitUker  had  tried  to  talk  with  hri, 
as  became  his  calling,  about  religion ;  but 
she  could  not  help  giving  him  droll  replies 
which  made  his  gravity  unsteady,  and 
brought  the  inteiview  to  a  premature  dose. 

i^ctizecDv  Google 
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A  STUDY   OF   KEATS.— 


In  th«  first  half  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  ceotury,  a  m&n  named  Jennings,  vhose 
Chmdan  name  has  not  been  banded  down, 
kept  a  targe  liveiy  stable  called  "  The  Swan 
and  Hoop"  in  Moorfields,  opposite  the 
cntraDce  to  Finsbniy  Circus,  He  had  at 
least  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  whose 
Christian  names  have  not  been  handed 
down  either ;  and  he  had  in  his  employ  a 
fonng  man  of  twenty-six  or  seven,  whose 
name  was  Keats,  but  whose  Christian  name 
is  liio  missing.  He  was  the  principal  ser- 
vant tA  Mr.  Jennings,  which  means,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  was  hb  head  groom.  Sb(»t 
of  stature,  and  well  knit  of  person,  was  Mr. 
Keatt,  wbo  is  rather  snobbishly  described 
as  a  man  of  renaariubly  fine  common-sense 
and  native  respectability,  and  so  described 
by  an  En^iih  man  of  letters,  who  himself 
was  only  the  son  of  a  school-master.  He 
had  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  and  was 
tveiy  way  a  comely  person — for  a  gro»m. 
His  comeliness  commended  him  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  his  master,  who  was  tall,  of  good 
Eignre,  with  large  oval  &ce,  somber  features, 
and  grave  b^avior,  and  she  married  him, 
and  a  very  happy  couple  they  weie,  I  have 
DO  doubt  ^^ether  they  Uved  with  Fadi^ 
Jenoings  after  their  marriage,  or  whether 
Aey  lived  apart  by  themselves,  or  where 
Ib^  Uved  at  all  in  the  wide  world  of  London, 
no  one  has  cared  to  discover,  which  any  one 
might  easily  have  done,  for  there  have  been 
dimJories  of  London  for  neariy  two  hun- 
(Itcd  years.  It  was  not  long  before  a  men- 
diild  was  bom  to  them.  We  are  beginning 
now  to  strike  Christian  names,  though  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  family  Bible,  or 
the  parish  register.  George  Keats  was 
flowed  by  John  Keats,  who  came  into  the 
void  on  the  2qth  of  Octdber,  1795,  two 
iDMths  eariier  than  he  should  have  done, 
liastened,  it  is  said,  by  the  passionate  love 
of  amusement  in  his  somber,  saturnine 
Mothn,  who  comes  down  to  us  as  Minerva 
a»d  Venus.  John  was  followed  by  'ITiomas, 
*bo  was  fcdlowed  by  Fanny,  both  of  whom 
*ere  presumably  bom  in  London.  Of  the 
earty  childhood  of  John  Keats,  only  one 
anecdote  Is  authenticated.  It  represents  him 
as  a  little  man  of  four  or  five,  armed  with  an 
old  swtwd,  and  standing  for  three  or  four 
nouis  as  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  sick- 
looin  of  his  enigmaticai  mother,  whom  the 


doctor  had  ordered  not  to  be  distuibed  till 
some  specified  time.  The  father  of  the 
English  man  of  lettets  I  have  mentioned,  a 
Mr.  John  Clarke,  kept  a  school  for  boys  at 
Enfield,  the  maiket-town  and  parish  of 
Middleseic,  about  ten  miles  from  London. 
Two  of  Mr.  Jennings's  sons  had  been  edu- 
cated  there,  and  there  John  was  sent,  at  an 
early  age,  before  he  hod  defied  his  what-do- 
ye-call-ems,  George  having  been  sent  before 
him,  and  Thomas  ailer  him.  Mr.  Keats 
often  rode  up  the  north  road  fit>m  London 
to  see  his  boys,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
and  wbo,  in  turn,  were  very  fond  of  him. 
He  rode  there  once  too  often,  for,  on  his 
return,  he  was  killed  by  a  ^  from  his  horse. 
He  was  brought  home  a  dead  man,  at  the 
age  of  thii^-six,  after  ten  years  of  happy 
manied  life — home  to  his  disconsolate  widow 
and  darkened  house. 

The  school-life  of  John  Keats  was  re- 
markable for  determination  to  excel  in  his 
studies,  and  for  immense  pugnacity.  The 
Keats  children  inherited  this  quality.  Which 
ran  in  the  blood  of  the  Jennings  family, 
one  of  whose  members,  and  one  of  the  two 
who  had  been  educated  at  Enfield,  was  an 
officer  under  Duncan,  admiral  of  the  blue, 
in  the  great  battle  with  the  Dutch  fleet  off 
Camperdown, — a  tall,  strapping  fellow,  who 
was  an  especial  mark  for  Mynheer's  sharp- 
shooteis,  when  the  admiial's  ship,  the 
"  Venerable,"  went  crashing  into  Admiral 
de  Winter's  vessel,  which  was  obliged  to 
strike  her  colors  at  last  He  escaped 
unharmed,  and  was  worshiped  by  his  &mily 
ever  after,  and  by  no  one  more  than  his 
little  nephew  John,  who  was  not  quite  two 
years  old  when  this  noble  action  was 
fbu^t  out  to  its  triumphant  endin^^.  John 
would  fi^t  anybody,  and  for  anythmg.  An 
usher  once  boxed  his  brother  Tom's  ears,— 
an  usher  who  could  have  put  him  in  his 
pocket, — but  he  squared  off  at  him,  and 
struck  him,  like  the  boyish  Cribb  that  he 
was.  His  brother  George  had  to  hold  him 
down  by  main  strength  at  times,  when  he 
was  in  "one  of  1iis  moods,"  and  was  strug- 
gling to  thrash  him.  He  carried  the  same 
energy  into  his  studies,  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  half  years  of  his  stay  at  Enfield, 
took  the  first  priie  for  the  greatest  quantity 
of  extra  work.  He  began  to  work  before 
the  first  school-hour;  was  at  work  tlirough,o[(^ 
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almost  all  the  hours  of  recreation,  and 
through  the  afternoon  holidays — the  only 
boy  left  in  school.  They  had  to  drive  him 
out-of-doois  to  take  exercise,  he  was  so 
emimored  of  I^tin  and  French.  His  favor- 
ite books  in  Enghsh  were  Tooke's  "  Pan- 
theon,"  Spence's  "  Polymctis,"  and  Lem- 
pri^'s  "Classical  Dictionary,"  He  read 
through  the  whole  school  library,  which 
consisted  of  abridgments  of  voyages  and 
travels  and  histories,  Robertson's  "Aincrica" 
and  "Charles  the  Fifth,"  all  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  stories,  and  the  big  folio  of  Burnet's 
"  History  of  His  own  Times."  He  read  no 
poetry,  except  Virgil's  "^neid,"  of  which  he 
had  translated  the  whole  twelve  books  when 
he  was  under  fourteen,  and  he  read  no  jour- 
nals, except  "The  Examiner"  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  which  was  started  at  that  time,  and 
was  taken  in  by  Mr.  John  Clarke.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  the  school-life  of  John  Keats  at 
Enfield, — that  pleasant  old  town,  where  there 
was  once  a  royal  Chase,  which  was  dis- 
forested a  few  years  before  he  was  bom; 
where  there  was  a  royal  palace  (it  is  in  ruins 
now)  in  which  the  boy-king,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  kept  his  court,  and  at  which  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  rested  on  her  way  to 
Ix)ndon  to  assume  the  crown  of  England. 
Historic,  happy  Enfield  [ 

The  saturnine,  mercurial  mother  of  the 
Keats  diildren  died  suddenly  of  consump- 
tion eady  in  iSio,  and  left  one  of  them 
inconsolable.  John  shut  himself  up  in  a 
nook  under  ^le  desk  of  the  master  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  He 
had  reason  for  his  grief,  poor  child,  for  he 
was  taken  out  of  this  school  at  Enfield  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  before  he  was 
fifteen,  and  apprenticed  by  his  guardian  to 
a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  His  wishes,  if  he 
had  any,  were  not  consulted ;  he  was  placed 
in  durance  for  five  years.  About  thirty 
years  before,  a  melancholy  gentleman  of 
fifty,  who  had  been  in  durance  for  alienation 
of  mind,  sent  all  the  readers  in  England  on 
a  helter-skelter  ride  from  Cheapside  to  the 
Bell  at  Edmonton,  and  set  them  laughing 
at  the  mishaps  which  befel  their  hero,  John 
Gilpin,  on  the  way.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
recollection  of  this  imaginary  ride  sometimes 
tickled  the  fann  of  the  young  surgeon  in 
Church  street,  Edmonton.  One  Measure 
certainly  awaited  him  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  and  that  was  a  walk  over  to  Enfield, 
which  was  only  two  miles  away,  to  have  a 
long  talk  with  his  old  master's  son,  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  was  nearly  eight  years 
older  than  himself  and  who  loaned  him  such 


books  as  he  wanted.  Every  man  of  letten, 
poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  was  made  what  he 
IS  by  the  first  fi^end  or  fiiends  thathemade, 
and  the  first  book  or  books  that  he  read 
Give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  and 
intellectual  influences  under,  which  he  wrote, 
and  his  surroundings  at  the  time,  and  ve 
can  understand  his  work  thoroughly;  but 
not  otherwise.  Just  after  he  had  completed 
his  sixteenth  year,  John  Keats  strdled  over 
to  Enfield  one  Wednesday  or  Saturday  after- 
noon to  chat  with  his  fiiend  Charies  u>»deo 
Clarke,  and  perhaps  to  return  the  last  bo(A 
that  he  had  loaned  him,  and  get  another  m 
exchange  for  it ;  and  Clarke,  after  their  hand- 
shaking was  finished,  and  all  small  talk 
dismissed,  sat  down  and  enchanted  him  by 
reading  a  poem  to  him,  written  by  Master 
Edward  Spenser  ^lout  two  hundred  aiA 
twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  wooing 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Nagle,  and  persuading 
her  to  become  the  mistress  of  Kilcokuo 
Castle.  It  was  Spenser's  beautiful  "  Epithil- 
amion,"  'and  Keats  was  enraptured  with  it 
When  he  returned  to  Edmont<Mi  that  ni^l, 
he  took  back  with  him  the  first  volume  of 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene." 

Before  I  proceed  fiirther  I  beg  all  who 
may  honor  me  (and  the  imnKfftal  mcmiHy 
of  Keats)  b;^  readine  this  paper,  to  read  it 
with  his  poetical  works  in  their  hands,  or  on 
their  tables,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  last 
edition  thereof  edited  by  Lord  Houghton, 
and  published  last  year  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sons  of  London.  I  desire  to  be  followed 
closely  and  critically,  as  I  hope  1  bavt 
followed  the  shining  trail  of  this  great 
poet 

The  reading  of  the  "Faerie  Queene" 
spurred  Keats  into  writing  his  first  poem, 
which  is  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  and  re- 
flects the  serene  and  lovely  spirit  of  that  eail)r 
master.  It  reflects  his  Latin  reading  in  the 
happy  days  at  Enfield,  and  his  English  read- 
ing also,  there,  or  elsewhere,  for  Dido  and 
Lear  arc  introduced  into  the  third  stanu. 
The  two  poems  whkh  follow  this  imitation 
of  Spenser  are  so  much  inferior  to  it  that 
one  might  suppose  they  were  written  \xSixt 
it,  but  the  mention  of  Britomartis  in  the 
second  destroys  the  supposition.  The  lady 
knight  is  there  as  Armida  the  fiur,  also  Rin- 
aldo  the  bold,  and  Oberon  and .  Titania. 
The  mention  of  Mrs.  Tighe  in  the  first 
poem  indicates  reading  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion; for  the  "  Psyche"  of  Mrs.  "Hghe  (who 
was  the  wife  of  the  member  of  Parliament 
for  Woodstock,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven)  is  voy  enovating  reading.     Hv 
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memoir  is  preserved  (if  it  is  preserved)  only 
bf  Moore's  exquisite  lyric, 

"I  Mw  (hj  form  in  joathfnl  prime." 

These  uofortmiate  trifles,  the  measure  of 
nhich  recalls  the  early  measures  of  Moore, 
are  noticeable  onl^  for  their  artificial  elegance. 
The  song  begimiuig, 

'StKj,  mby-breuted  wu-bler,  stay," 

B  also  in  the  maniier  of  Moore,  and  not 
in  his  best  manner.  Succeeding  this,  in 
point  of  time  (though  not  in  Lord  Hough- 
tm's  airangement),  are  two  indifferent  son- 
nets, one  addressed  to  Cbatterton,  the  other 
to  BfTtm.  The  first  was  written  under 
Spenserian  influences,  as  the  obsolete  word 
"imate"  shows,  but  the  fcwni  is  stricter 
dian  obtains  in  Spenser's  sonnets,  being  (as 
Iamb  would  say)  Italianate.  The  last,  which 
prtserres  the  Italian  fram,  is  the  more 
mdifovnt  of  the  two.  Keats  had  com- 
pleted his  nineteendi  year  when  ht  wrote  it 
(December,  1814),  and  was  probably  think- 
ingof"The  Bride  of  Abydos"  (1813);  for 
neither  "The  Corsair,"  nor  "Lara"  (i8r4), 
was  likely  to  attune  his  soul  to  tenderness. 
Keats  read  no  paper  while  at  Enfield  but 
&e  "Examiner,"  which  Hunt  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  power  in  the  land, — a 
power  which  was  very  obnoxious  to  the 
Piince  Regent  and  his  servile  ministers. 
It  is  an  old  stoiy  how  he  and  his  brother 
John  were  tried  for  libel  in  calling  his  bloated 
nijai  highness  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,  and 
so  forth;  and  how  they  were  convicted, 
£ned,  and  confined  for  two  years.  Hunt  in 
Honemonger  Lane  Prison,  and  his  brother 
dsewhere.  Hunt's  friends  were  indignant 
at  his  persecution,  none  more  so  than  Keats, 
•bo  had  not  met  him,  though  he  sym- 
padiized  with  his  hberalism,  and  who  was  still 
imdjing  surgery  at  Edmonton,  and  walking 
"V  to  Enfield  of  a  Wednesday  or  Saturday 
lAemoon  to  talk  with,  and  borrow  books  of, 
hii  friend  Clarke^  He  was  making  one  of 
liKse  periodical  visits  in  February,  iSr^,  his 
twenty-fint  year,  when  he  met  Clarke,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  London  to  see  Hunt, 
whose  term  of  imprisonment  had  expired. 
The  friends  shook  hands,  the  young  sdiool- 
■ustcr  mentioned  his  pilgrimage,  and  the 
young  surgeon  turned  back  and  accompanied 
him  part  of  the  way  to  Edmonton.  At  the 
last  6eld-gate,  when  taking  leave,  he  gave 
liiin  the  sonnet,  "  written  on  the  day  that 
Mr.  Lei|^  Hunt  left  prison"  (February 
3<1)-    It  was  hi*  tbird  sonnet,  but  the  first 


that  had  any  intellectual  value,  being  manly 
and  independent  in  thoueht,  and  poetical  in 
expression.  Spenser  ana  Milton  figure  in 
it,  together  with  their  spiritual  enftiuichlse- 
ment  of  the  imprisoned  poet 

This  was  the  first  proof  that  Clarke  had 
received  of  his  having  committed  himself  in 
verse,  and  he  clearly  remembered  over  thirty 
years  afterward  the  conscious  took  with 
which  he  hesitatingly  offered  it  "There  are 
some  momentary  glances  of  beloved  fiiends 
that  &de  only  with  life."  This  noble  son- 
net was  fallowed  b^  an  "  Ode  to  Apollo," 
one  of  those  lofty  Sights  which  young  poets 
are  fond  of  attempting,  and  in  which  they 
never  succeed;  and  l^  a  copy  of  verses, 
"To  Hope,"  which  appear  to  have  been 
written  at  Edmonton  in  moments  of  des- 
pondency, which  were  rare  with  Keats  at 
this  period,  and  which  were  rather  juvenile 
verses  for  a  young  man  of  twenty.  I  am 
following  here  the  chronology  of  Lord 
Houghton,  which  I  believe  faulty,  and  which 
is  certainly  faulty  in  regard  to  the  spirited 
"  Hymn  to  Apollo "  that  is  sandwiched 
between  them.  It  was  undoubtedly  written 
later  in  the  year. 

The  Hunt  sonnet  is  cast  in  the  approved, 
or  one  of  the  approved,  Italian  molds.  I 
appreciate  the  difficulties  which  attended 
Lord  Houghton  in  his  attempted  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  early  poems  of 
Keats,  for  I  feel  them  now  myself.  I 
believe,  however,  that  what  may  be  called 
Spenserian  influences  were  at  work  again  in 
his  mind  (if  indeed  they  had  ever  ceased  to 
work),  and  that  their  new  blossom  was  the 
"  Specimen  of  an  Induction  to  a  Poem,"  a 
beautiful  example  of  rich,  melodious  and 
picturesque  vesication.  'Hiere  is  a  refer- 
ence in  it  to  Hunt,  whom  Keats  had  not  yet 
met,  whom  he  names  Libertas,  partly  no 
doubt  on  account  of  his  well-known  love 
of  hberty,  but  more,  I  think,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  masque  "  The  Descent  of  Lib- 
erty "  (1815).  I  find  in  this  "  Inducrion  "  the 
first  occurrence  of  feminine  rhymes,  which 
Keats  scattered  so  freshly  and  profusely 
through  this  early  exercise  in  heroic  verse, 
and  the  first  occurrence  of  short  lines  in  the 
midst  of  heroic  lines, — a  pleasant  musical 
artifice  which  he  had  cau^t  from  the  young 
Milton.  "Calidore,"  his  next  Spenserian 
exercise  in  heroics,  is  richer  every  way  than 
the  "  Induction,"  more  picturesque,  fi«er  in 
versification,  and  more  nearly  human,  if  any 
Spenserian  poetry  can  be  said  to  be  human. 
Feminine  rhymes  are  more  thickly  sown  in 
it;  it  contains  his  first  triplet,  and  the  fint 
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distinct  trait  of  Cockney  mannerisn 
descriptiTe  touch, 


And  in  the  description  of  Sir  GondJbert, 

"He  wu  withal 
A  nun  of  elegtiice  uid  tutore  talL" 

There  are  more  short  lines  here  than  in 
the  "Induction"  (more  "Lyddas,"  in  a 
word),  and  one  line,  the  scanning  of  which 
would  have  puzzled  most  Elizabethan  poets: 

"Wliile  wbiiperings  of  aflection," 

Between  the  stanzas  "To  Hope"  and 
the  "  Induction,"  Lord  Houghton  has  in- 
serted the  glittering  lines  "  To ,"  begin- 
ning: 

"Hadit  thoa  lived  in  dayi  of  old." 

I  should  have  placed  them  elsewhere, — 
perhaps  before  the  three  sonnets  on  Woman, 
after  "Calidore,"  which,  I  &ncy,  suggest 
a  recent  and  not  profound  reading  of  Syd- 
ney's sonnets,  as  die  lines  "  To  ■"  sug- 
gest netcher's  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  with 
&int  remembrances  of  Spenser.  The  struct- 
ure of  these  sonnets  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Hunt  sonnet.  Another  sonnet  of  this 
period— 4hc  one  beginning : 

"  How  many  buds  g;itd  the  lapses  of  time  " — 

was  the  means  of  introdudng  Keats  to  Hunt. 
But  I  must  take  up  here  '&x  thread  of  the 
outward  life  of  Keats,  who  had  quitted 
Edmonton,  and  had  gone  to  London  to  walk 
St  Thomas's  Hospital, — an  ancient  house 
of  sufiering  and  healing,  founded  about  six 
centuries  before  by  the  Prior  of  Bennondscy, 
and  re-founded  by  the  beneficent  boy-king, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  his  brief  but  glorious 
reign.  Clarke,  who  had  gone  thither  about 
the  same  time,  and  was  living  with  his 
brother-in-law  in  Little  Warner  street,  Clerk- 
enwell,  received  a  letter  from  him  one  day, 
invidag  him  to  his  abode  at  8  Dean  stieeL 
He,  in  turn,  invited  Keats  to  his  abode  in 
Little  Warner  street.  The  young  poet  went, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  moment 
he  crossed  the  threshold  dT  his  friend's  door, 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  another  poetical 
life.  A  Mr.  Alsager  (his  Christian  name  is 
of  no  consequence),  who  was  living  opposite 
Hoisemonger  Lane  Prison,  when  the  libel- 
ous poet  was  incarcerated,  where  he  had  sent 
him  over  his  first  dinner,  and  who  was  now 
the  money  editor  of  the  "Times,"— Mr. 


Alsager,  I  say,  had  loaned  Claike  the  folio 
edition  of  old  George  Chapman's  "  Homer." 
The  book  was  produced,  as  the  "Faerie 
Queene"  was  produced  about  three  years 
before,  and  if  Keats  had  gone  through  that 
as  a  young  hoise  would  through  a  spring 
meadow,  ramping,  he  went  through  this  as 
the  strong  war-horses  of  AchiUes  went 
through  the  startled  ranks  of  the  Trojans, — 
tearing  round  the  walls  of  Ilion  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  god-like  Hector 
trailing  behind  his  chariot- wheeb.  They 
read,  read,  read,  and  parted  at  dajr-spring, 
and  when  Clarke  came  down  to  his  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  he  found  a  letter  on 
his  taUe,  with  no  other  indosure  than  a 
sonnet, — but  what  a  sonnet  1— one  of  the  few 
great  sonnets  in  English  poetry,  the  one 
"  On  fiist  looking  into  Chapman's '  Homer.' " 
It  was  written  (if  I  read  his  reminiscences 
coiiectly)  at  Keats's  residence  in  £>ean 
street,  and  dispatched  by  messenger  to  him 
in  Little  Warocr  street  before  ten  o'clcick. 
Truly,  a  new  planet  had  swum  into  the  ken 
of  Keats. 

When  the  doors  of  the  Horsemonger  Lane 
prison  had  closed  for  the  last  time  upon  Hmit 
and  his  femily,  he  took  a  pretty  little  cottage 
for  himself  and  them  in  the  Vale  of  Healtib, 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  It  was  within  eaoy- 
reaching  distance  of  London,  the  villa§;e 
standing  about  four  miles  from  it  on  die 
southern  slope  of  the  Heath,  which  had  a 
fine  outlook  over  the  neighbor  lands,  looking 
down  upon  the  great  dome  of  St  Paul's, 
Hampstead  had  been  a  &vorite  watering- 
place  in  the  last  century ;  now,  Uke  the  tomb 
of  old  Thomas  Churchyard,  it  inclosed 
poetry  and  poverty, — Le^h  Hunt  and  his 
frientu,  some  of  whom  made  menT-  .in 
prose,  as  did  Hunt  also,  thou^  no  longer 
at  the  expense  of  his  sensitive  highness,  the 
Prince  Regent  Hoe  Hunt  was  visited  by 
Clarke,  who  took  with  him  two  or  three  of 
the  poems  he  had  received  from  Keats, 
including  the  sonnet  already  mentioned,  and 
the  grand  Homeric  sonnet  (if  that  was  writ- 
ten, of  which  I  am  not  sure,  though  2  think 
so),  and  possibly  "  Cahdore,"  and  tiie  "  In* 
duction."  Mr.  Horace  Smith  («ho  was  a 
mciry  writer  in  prose,  and  occasionally  a 
good  poet)  vras  struck  with  the  last  six  hnes 
of  the  sonnet  ("  How  maay  bards,  etc"), 
eq>ecially  the  penultimate : 

"That  distance  of  recognisance  bereaves." 

"What  a  well-condensed  expression  1"  be 
exclaimed,  and  justly.  Clarice  wasddighted 
at  the  unhesitating  and  prompt  admiiatkw 
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iriiich  broke  fixth  &om  Hunt  before  he  had 
Rad  twoity  lines  of  the  first  poem  (dtber 
*  Calidorc  "  or  the  "  Induction  "),  And  was 
qoestioDed  in  regaid  to  Keats  personally, 
u>d  with  reference  to  any  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  manner,  and  was  asked  to  bring 
himoverto  the  Vale  of  Health.  "  That  was 
a  led-letter  day  in  the  young  poet's  life," 
ays  Clarke, "  aitd  <Hie  which  will  never  fade 
with  me  as  long  as  memory  lasts.  The 
character  and  expression  of  KeaCs's  features 
would  un^ingly  arrest  even  the  casual 
passcDger  in  the  streets  ;  and  now  they  were 
wrought  to  a  tone  of  animation  that  I  could 
not  but  watch  with  intense  interest,  knowing 
what  was  in  store  for  him  from  the  bland 
CDconragemeitt,  and  Spartan  deference  in 
ittCDtion,  with  fascinating  conversational  elo- 
quotce,  that  he  was  to  encountci  and  receive. 
When  we  reached  the  Heath,  I  have  present 
the  lising  and  accelerated  step,  with  the  grad- 
ualsub^ence  of  all  talk,  as  we  drew  toward 
Ihecottage.  The  interview,  which  stretched 
into  three  '  morning  calls,'  was  the  prelude 
to  many  after-scenes  and  sauuterines  about 
Caea  Wood  and  its  neighborhood ;  for  Keats 
was  suddenly  made  a  familiar  of  the  house- 
hold, and  was  always  welcomed." 

Hampstead  Heath  was  now  Parnassus  to 
the  eager  young  poet,  whose  next  verse  was 
inspired  by  it,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
which  it  was  the  outlook.  I  refer  to  the 
duKming  poem  which  has  no  title  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  writings,  but  which 
begins: 

■I  stood  tiptoe  Dpon  a  little  hill." 

The  idea  of  it  came  to  him  one  delightfiil 
rammer  forenoon,  as  he  stood  beside  a  gate 
[which  may  be  remaining  still)  that  leads  from 
^  path-waj  on-  Hampstead  Heath  into  a 
field  by  Caen  Wood;  but  a  dream  of  it,  or 
umetlnng  like  it,  had  passed  into  his  mind 
B  he  and  Clarke  were  leaning  one  day  over 
the  rail  of  a  foot-bridge  that  spanned  a  little 
Ixook  in  the  last  field  above  Edmonton. 
The  brook  and  its  sunoundings,  its  tiny 
peo[de,  and  passible  ^irapses  of  woman- 
hood, were  reflected  in  his  imagiaation  as 
he  stood  tiptoe  like  another  Mercury  on 
hii  heathy  eminence,  and  he  proceeded 
Unughtway  to  ^etch  them.  Hitherto  he 
had  drawn  tntly  ideal  landscapes;  but  on 
thb  immortal  summer  dav  the  living  colors 
of  actual  soeneiy  paintea  thefpselvca  upon 
his  glowing  canvas,  with  tfaor  changing  lights 
and  diadows,and  overall  rose  the  dome  of  an 
Bothentic  heaven.  Every  word  was  a  picture, 
>nd  every  tondi  exquisite.    The  music  of 


the  verse  was  as  melodious  as  the  music  <^ 
his  dear  master,  Spenser.  Feminine  rhymes 
are  more  abundant  and  closer  together- 
more  adjacent,  in  a  word — than  in  "  Cali- 
dore,"  and  the  range  of  vision  and  thought 
is  larger.  The  eye  ai  the  naturalist  gudes 
the  hand  of  the  painter,  and  nowhere  more 
surely  than  in  its  crystal  reflection  of  the 
httle  brook  and  its  swarms  of  minnows : 

"How  they  ever  wrestle 
With  their  own  aweet  delight,  and  ever  DcaSft 
Their  silvei  bellin  on  the  pebbly  laiidl 
If  70a  but  KuiCily  hold  out  the  hAnd, 
That  vei?  initinE  not  one  will  rein&in; 
But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  agtin." 

The  influence  of  Spenser's  venc  is  here,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  the  young  Milton's 
verse;  but  the  animating  spirit  ^  sll-~.lhe 
spirit  that  was  beginning  to  domineer  over 
the  genius  of  Keat»— was  the  lovely  mythol- 
ogy of  Greece.  He  had  already  written 
a  "  Hymn  to  Apollo,"  you  remember,  and 
Lempri^'s  "  Classical  Dictionary,"  which 
Clarke  says  he  appeared  to  ^m,  was  one 
of  his  few  favorite  books  at  Enfield.  Mythol- 
ogy floats  into  the  poem,  like  the  moon, 

"lifting  her  silver  rim 
Above  a  dood,  and  with  a  gradual  iwlm 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light" 

The  moon  inspires  him  with  hinted  sugges- 
tions of  her  qualities  and  influences, — as  the 
word  "sleep"  inspired  Shakspere  in  writing 
the  terrible  gate-knocking  scene  in  "  Mac- 
beth," and  as  the  same  word  was  to  inspire 
Keats  himself  about  four  years  later, — and 
he  launches  out,  as  I  have  said,  into  hinted 
suggestions  of  her  beneficence  to  nianlund: 


Then  the  souls  of  certain  delightfiil  mytho- 
logical stories,  the  ^wsts  of  beautifiil  shapes, 
rise  like  exhalations  before  the  loving  eye 
of  his  imagination,— Psyche  and  Love, 
Syrinx  and  Fan,  Zephyrus  and  Naidssus, 
and  last,  "  that  sweetest  of  all  songs,"  the 
love  of  Cynthia  and  Endymion.  The  coo- 
dusion  of  this  charming  poem  is  not  onlj 
the  perfection  of  picturesque  writing,  but  it 
is  the  best  and  most  evenly  sustained  verse 
that  he  had  yet  written,  being  at  once 
musical  and  mellow.  The  influence  of  Hunt 
is  visible  in  the  unlucky  phrase,  "jaunty  " : 
"Gness  where  the  janaly  streamt  refresh  thenuelvei," 

and  the  extent  of  intimacy  between  the  two 
poets  is  also  visible  in  the  line  of  vene  which 
stands  as  the  motto,  and  was  selected  fonit,  1  ^ 
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"The  Story  of  Rimini,"  which  vss  not 
published  until  the  following  year.  Ke&ts 
bad  either  read  it  in  manuscript,  or  Hunt 
had  read  it  to  him ;  most  likely  the  latter, 
for  "loved  libertas"  was  not  averse  to 
reading  his  poetry  to  his  Mends.  It  is,  I 
fear,  a  habit  of  poets,  aiHl  one  (tne  judUe) 
more  hoooted  in  the  breach  Aan  in  the 
■  observance.  This  poem  was  written,  I 
think,  at  Edmonton.  The  poem  which  fol- 
lowed it,  "  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  or  most  of  it, 
was  certainly  written  at  the  Vale  of  Health, 
in  the  library  of  Hunt,  where  an  extempore 
bed  had  been  made  up  for  Keats  on  the 
sofa.  It  is  characterized  by  the  poetic  qual- 
ities that  sparkle  throughout  tbe  nameless 
poem  I  have  just  mentioned;  is  radiant 
with  the  same  beauties  of  dicdon ;  is  more 
tiiickly  sprinkled  with  curious  and  happy 
phrases,  and  is  every  way  more  ambiuous 
and  daring.  It  is  me  most  personal  poem 
diat  Keats  had  yet  ventured  to  write,  and 
read  by  die  light  of  his  brief  life,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  his  sad  death,  it  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  poems  in  the  worid.  The 
heart  of  the  young  poet  throbs  through  its 
impassioned  lines.  He  tells  us  the  secret 
of  his  soul,  his  burning  desire  and  strong 
determination  to  be  a  poet.  He  implores 
the  Spirit  of  Poesy  to  yield  clear  air  from 
her  sanctuary,  smoothed  by  the  breath  of 
flowering  ba^s,  that  he  may  die  a  luxurious 
death,  and  his  young  spirit  may  follow 

"The  moniiBK  EUDbanu  to  the  great  ^ollo 
like  m.  freili  sacrifice." 

He  prays  for  ten  years  in  which  to  over- 
whelm himtelf  in  poesy. 

"  So  may  I  do  the  deed 
That  ray  own  »oul  h«s  to  itself  decreed." 

He  revels  in  thought  in  the  countries  that 
he  sees  in  long  perspective;  and  lovely 
woman  is  remembered  lovingly.  Then  he 
has  a  vision  in  tbe  heavens  of  a  strange 
charioteer,  who  looks  out  with  glorious  fear 
upon  tbe  winds,  and  talks  to  the  trees  and 
mountains,  until  shapes  of  delight  and  mys- 
tery appear,  and  sweep  by  as  if  they  were 
chasing  ever-fleeting  music 

"  Most  awTally  intent 
The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward  bent. 
And  seems  lo  listen  :  O  that  I  might  know 
All  thai  he  writes  with  such  a  hunying  |^w !  " 

The  gladness  of  the  youthfiil  poet  soon 
gives  place  to  despondency,  against  which 
he  struggles  mantiilly,  however,  upheld  by 
his  belief  in  tbe  strength  of  poesy,  his  de- 
scription of  which  is  incompataUy  noble, 


while  his  knowledge  of  its  great  end  ii 
perfect  Does  any  one  say  that  he  has 
spoken  presumptuously, — diat  he  bad  bettei 
hide  his  foolish  face  from  hastening  dis- 
grace?    Howl 

"  If  I  do  hide  myself  il 
In  the  very  fi        "'     " 
If  I  do  Ul,  a 
Beneath  Ibe  a 

"  Oh,  for  ten  years  1 "  sighed  this  glorious 
boy, — diis  poor  boy,  whose  life-work  was 
over  in  about  five  years,  and  whose  life  wa 
ended  in  less  than  six  yeais  I  What  is  it  that 
Wordsworth  sings  ? 

"  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 
Bat  thereof  come  in    the    end  dcspoodency  ind 

madness." 

"  Sleep  and  Poetry "  is  a  wonderfiil  pro- 
duction for  a  boy  in  his  teens.  It  abotinds 
with  life,  and  energy,  and  Micity.  What 
can  be  happier  than  the  thought  that  a 
bowery  nook  will  be 

"  An  etemid  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lordy  saying 

About  the  leaves  and  Bowen  "  ? 

Was  ever  poesy  so  well  described  as  in 
the  passage  beginning:  "  A  drainless  shower 
of  light  is  poesy  "  ?  and  were  its  purpose  and 
end  ever  so  accurately  stated  as  in  the  lines 
ending: 

"  It  should  be  a  friend 
To  soothe  the  cares  and  lift  the  Ihongfats  of  n^"' 

The  hinted  descripriona  of  sleep  are  as 
exquisite  as  the  hinted  descriptions  of 
Cynthia  already  referred  to;  the  manage- 
ment of  feminine  rhymes  (of  which  there 
are  in  one  place  four  pair  U^jether)  is  more 
skillful  than  before;  tbe  musical  disconls 
that  result  in  harmony  are  introduced  for 
the  first  time,  and  there  ia  a  bolder  sweep 
of  thoi^ht  and  expression.  Tbe  versifica- 
tion is  varied  and  efiective,  but  a  little  too 
careless.  The  latter  fault  was  partly  due  to 
tbe  haste  with  which  the  poem  was  writteo, 
but  more,  1  suspect,  to  Keats's  admiration  for 
tbe  jaunty  swagger  of  Hunfs  poetic  style. 
His  contemptuous  opinion  of  Pope  and 
his  ft^owing  of  indi&rent  versifiers  was  no 
doubt  imbibed  from  Himt^s  conversatiop. 
He  has  not  yet  learned  to  get  rid  of  his 
"elegance,"  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
"tease  "his  spirit.  The  last  fifty  lines  are  » 
description  of  Hunt's  hbrary  and  art-fiimi- 
ture,  which  "loved  Libertas"  was  never 
without 

I  find  no  sonnet  written  bjr  Keats  at  this 
period  until  after  the  oomtdetkn  of  "  9eep 
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and  Poetry,"  which  had  &irly  tested  his 
strength  of  wing.  The  next  sonnet  ("  Give 
toe  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean  ")  com- 
mnnonttes  one  of  his  leave-takings  with  the 
Hunts  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
his  poetic  amhitioiis,  and  discontent  with 
himself; 


later  {October,  or  November,  1815)  he 
commemoiated  in  another  sonnet  another 
symposium  and  leave-taking  at  the  Vale  of 
Health.  The  sonnet  itself  fixes  the  season 
when  it  was  written : 
"Keen  GtFoI  gnsU  ue  whispering  here  uid  Iherej  " 

and  gives  ns  a  second  ^impse  of  Hunt's 
little  cottage,  of  the  Miltonic  conversations 
hdd  there,  and  of  Hunt's  ait-fiimiture : 


The  form  of  this  sonnet  also  is  strictly  Ital- 
ian, and  its  general  effect  is  picturesque  and 
charming.  About  this  time  (perhaps  a  litde 
before  it,  but  certainly  after  penning  "  Sleep 
and  Poetiy")  Keats  produced  his  "Hymn 
lo  Apollo"  {"  God  of  the  golden  bow"),  a 
rotigh  but  noble  bit  of  versification,  woi^y 
of  the  young  Pindar.  If  it  has  an  original 
in  ^glish  poetiy,  I  have  never  seen  that 
vigorous  original.  The  inspirations  of  this 
"  Hymn,"  and  of  the  two  sonnets  just  men- 
tioned, simulated  the  unsatisfied  ambition 
of  Keats,  who  felt  the  need  of  a  broader 
flight,  and  straightway  returned  to  his 
heroics.  He  had  a  ftiend — George  Felton 
Mathew — who  was  a  poet  like  himself, 
and  to  whom  he  addressed  a  poetic  episde, 
appuendy  from  London,  where  he  was  still 
Tidkiug  sL  Thomas's  Hospital  It  is  a  frank, 
friendly,  eager  poem, — better  in  mere  work- 
manship than  "Sleep  and  Poetry,"  and 
beautifully  picturesque.  It  is  a  curious 
poem  to  the  hterary  student,  in  that  it  indi- 
cates the  English  poets  wi^  whom  Keats 
*a^  more  or  less  familiar,— Chatterton  and 
MOton,  traces  of  whom  we  have  met  with 
before.  Bums  and  WUIiam  Browne,  who  are 
new  to  us;  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
whose  influence  we  have  already  suspected. 
There  are  fewer  feminine  rhymes  here  than 
in  "  Sleep  and  Poetry ; "  and  there  is  one 
triplet  and  one  Alexandrine,  each  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  his  early  poetiy.  The  date 
<rf  this  ejiisde  is  November,  1815,  the  age 
<rf  the  writer— twenty. 
Vot.  XV.-14. 


If  the  reader  who  has  thus  tai  honored 
me  with  his  attention,  will  now  take  up  his 
Keats,  and  read  the  poems  which  this  mar- 
velous young  man  wrote  in  ten  months,  in 
the  chronological  order  that  I  have  sug- 
gested,— beginning  with  the  sonnet  written 
on  the  day  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  left  prison 
(Febniary  3d),  and  ending  with  this  poetic 
epistle  to  George  Felton  Mathew  (Novem- 
ber), he  can  trace  for  himself,  as  well  as  I 
can  trace  it  for  him,  the  sudden  and  glorious 
flowering  of  this  beailtifiil  genius.  I  know 
of  no  such  growth  in  the  life  of  any  English 
poet,  no  such  aspiration,  struggle,  and  tri- 
umph. Truly,  as  Keats  wrote  of  himself, 
later, — or  earlier,  as  Lord  Houghton  thinks : 


The  second  year  of  Keats's  poetic  life 
(1816)  witnessed  the  introduction  of  no 
new  element  in  his  reading,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  and  no  very  marked  growth  of 
his  genius.  There  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  his  literary  workmanship,  however, 
and  an  increased  firmness  of  touch.  He 
produced  during  this  year  two  poetic 
episdes, — one  addressed  to  his  brotlier 
George,  written  in  August,  and  another 
written  in  September,  and  addressed  to 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  Besides  these 
poems  he  certainly  wrote  ten  sonnets  (of 
which  more  hereafter],  and  he  probably 
wrote  three  more  sonnets  which  I  shall 
point  out.  Tlie  epistle  to  his  brother  opens 
with  a  mental  description  of  the  despond- 
ency common  among  yoimg  poets,  and 
passes  to  the  reaction  which  speedily  follows 
it,  and  in  which  they  see  nothing  but  poesy 
in  water,  earth  or  air.  Knighdy  Spenser 
has  told  this  to  Libertas  {whose  story  of 
"  Rimini"  has  probably  been  published),  and 
has  helped  his  eager  disciple  to  the  pictur- 
esque suggestions  which  crowd  upon  him. 
Kindling  with  his  theme,  and  with  the 
hving  pleasures  of  the  tuird  (which  are 
generally  imaginary  ones),  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration impels  Keats  to  foretell  his  repu- 
tation. He  celebrates  his  apotheosis  in 
the  delicious  passage  beginning : 

"  Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight—" 

and  ending  with : 

"  Lured  bjr  the  iDnocent  dimples." 

These  twenty  lines  of  exquisite  verse  are 
worthy  of  any  poet  that  ever  lived.  He 
thinks  he  would  be  happier  and  dearer  to 
society  if  he  could  smother  his  ambition,^  I  r> 
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but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  smother  it,  for 
after  all  it  is  a  delight  to  him ;  and  when 
some  bright  thought  has  darted  through  his 
brain, 


Of  course  he  has,  and  he  is  glad  that  his 
"  dear  friend  and  brother  "  hkes  his  sonnets, 
"  though  none  else  should  heed  them," 
But  you  know  better,  than  that.  Master 
Junkets ;  for  it  was  one  of  these  veiy  son- 
nets that  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  you  know  in  your  soul  that  no 
English  poet  ever  wrote  a  finer  sonnet  than 
youis  "  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer."  Pray  you,  avoid  the  afiectations 
of  your  friencl  Hunt.  Over  sixty  yeara 
have  passed  since  Keats  penned  this  frater- 
nal episde,  which  is  as  fresh  and  sunny  as 
on  the  day  it  was  scribbled.  We  see  him 
stretched  out  on  the  grass  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  flowers ;  but  we  do  not  quite 
see  where  he  is — at  least  I  do  not — on  the 

"  Lofty  cliff  which  proudly  lowers 
Above  the  ocean  waves.  "^ 

It  is  a  lovely  place  wherever  it  is  (I  suspect 
it  was  Margate),  with  a  glorious  outlook, 
for  the  quivering  shadows  of  stalks  and 
blades  checker  the  tablet  he  is  writing 
upon.  On  one  side  of  htm  he  sees  the 
scarlet  coats  of  the  poppies  through  a  field 
of  drooping  oats : 


On  the  other  side  is  the  blue  mantle  of  the 
ocean  streaked  with  purple  and  green.  Now 
he  sees  a  ship  under  full  sail,  and  notes  the 
silver  spray  cudiug  round  her  prow;  and 
now  he  sees 

"He  lull  down^dropplng  to  his  nest, 
And  the  broid-wing'd  sea-gall  never  at  rest ; 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathers  &ee, 
His  brewt  is  dtmdng  on  the  restles*  sea." 

Why  does  Keats  direct  his  eyes  toward  the 
sunset? 


The  epistle  to  Clarke  is  almost  perfect 
of  its  kind.  The  opening  lines  descriptive 
of  the  sailing  of  a  swan  show  clearly  that 
another  swan  was  sailing  with  outspread 
wings,  a  proud  breast,  and  a  triumphant 
heart  on  the  shining  river  of  English  song 
that  delighted  to  r^ect  the  white  shadow 


of  his  genius.  He  tells  his  friend  Charles 
that  he  has  never  penned  a  tioe  to  him, 
because  his  thoughts  were  never  free  and 
clear,  nor  fit  to  please  his  classic  ear;  and 
because  his  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savor  to 
please  his  palate  which  gladdened  in  the 
flavor  of  Helicon.  He  reminds  him  of  the 
books  that  he  had  read,  of  his  Tasso,  his 
Spenser  and  his  Shakspere,  and  of  the 
forest  walks  that  he  had  lately  been  taking 
with  the  wronged  Libertas,  and  he  says 
that  he  was  still  unwilling  to  try  his  dull, 
unlearned  quill  for  him.  Nor  should  he 
try  it  then,  but  that  he  had  known  him 
long,  and  had  been  fiist  Uught  all  die 
sweets  of  song  by  him.  That  Master  Cladte 
had  had  a  very  intelligent  pupil  is  evident 
in  the  lines  which  immediately  follow  this 
beautiful  compliment  to  him — lines  whidi 
no  other  English  poet  could  have  written, 
and  which  are  remai&able  for  critical 
insight  and  accurate  definition.  I  mean 
the  glorious  lines  that  state  the  character- 
istics of  the  sonnet,  the  ode,  the  epigram, 
and  the  epic : 

"Roand,  vatt,   and  *p«oniog  all,  like    Satnn't 
ring." 

He  feigns  that  Clarke  found  these  for  him, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  patriot's  stem 
duty,  which  wa^,  of  course,  to  shoot  Gcssler, 
as  Tell  did  not,  and  to  slay  Caesar,  as  Brutus 
and  his  fellow  conspirators  did. 


Can  he  ever  forget  his  benefits  and  repay 
the  friendly  debt  ?  No, — doubly  no.  But 
if  these  rhymings  please  him,  he  shall  roll 
on  the  grass  with  twofold  case.  For  he 
has  for  a  long  time  been  hoping  that  he 
would  one  day  think  the  reading  of  his 
rough  verses  not  an  hour  misspent. 

**  Should  it  e'er  be  to,  what  a  ridi  contenti  " 


passed  since  he  last  saw  the  spires  reflected 
m  the  Thames,  and  intimates  that  wann 
desires  to  see  the  sunrise  and  the  mining 
shadows  streaking  into  slimness  across  the 
lawny  fields  and  pebbly  water,  to  feel  the 
air  that  plays  about  the  hills, — 

"And  Mps  its  freshness  &om  the  little  riUs," — 

to  see  the  high,  golden  com  wave  upon  a 
summer's  night  in  the  light  of  thq^inooo 
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iriten  she  peers  among  the  little  black  and 
white  douds,  as  though  she  were  reclining 
ID  a  hed  of  bean-blossoms — desires  for  aU 
this  pleasance  have  brought  him  where  he  is. 
Then  he  began  to  think  of  rhymes  and 
measures,  and  the  air  seemed  to  say  in 
pasang  by  him : 


'Write I   thou  wilt  n 


c  ■.  better  daj." 


And  write  he  did,  though  he  was  not 
smitten  vith  the  grace  of  his  lines.  Yet  as 
his  hand  was  warm,  he  thought  he  had  bet- 
ter send  him  what  he  had  written.  Many 
days  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  him  sit- 
ting before  the  piano,  and  warming  his 
bmt  with  Mozart  and  Amc  and  Handel 
and  the  Irish  Melodies,  since  he  had 
wilked  with  him  through  shady  bowers, 
reveling  in  chat  that  ceased  not  there,  nor 
at  night  when  they  got  together  over  his 
books. 


s  I  lost  them,  utd  then  found  i£>iD; 
Von  diauged  the  foot-path  for  the  grussy  plaiti. 
In  those  stiU  moments  I  have  wished  for  joys 
Thu  well  yon  know  to  honor :  '  Life's  very  toys, 
H.!.L  !-_   .  ..!i  T    ....I..  ._^  ^  pleasint  charm: 
11  work  him  harm.' 
o'er  me  with  all  their 


I  know  not  how  it  may  strike  others,  but 
this  blight  glimpse  of  the  early  life  and 
friendship  of  Keats — this  leaf  from  the  book 
of  his  happy  memories — is  to  me  charming 
The  poem  is  nearly  perfect,  in  spite  of  its 
carelessness,  but  not  quite  so. 

"With  him  who  elegantly  diati  and  talks  " 

is  abit  of  Cockneyisro  unworthy  of  any  poet, 
thoagh  Hunt  would  no  doubt  have  sane- 
ti«ied  it.  "  Water "  and  "  shorter "  are 
ludicrously  bad  rhymes,  and  the  word 
"  wean  "  in  the  line, 

'^01^%  from  whidi  the  tonl  wonld  never  wean," 

smacks  a  litde  too  freshly  of  the  nurseiy. 
Keats,  by  the  way,  had  already  used  it  in 
"Steep  and  FoeOy,"  toward  the  close  of 
that  lovdy  but  uneven  poem,  in  the  pas- 
sage that  dAcribes  the  pictures  in  Hunt's 
liteay,  i.  4. : 


His  eyes  from  her  sweet  face." 

A  wiser  friend  than  Hunt  would  have  kindly 
pointed  out  the  dubious  taste  implied  in  the 
serious  use  of  that  phrase,  and  of  the  word 
"tease,"  and  Keats,  whose  mind  was  as 
modest  as  it  is  possible  for  a  poet's  mind  to 
be,  would,  I  am  sure,  have  seriously  con- 
sidered it  But  Hunt  was  full  of  verbal 
affectations,  which,  perhaps,  were  instinctive 
with  him,  and  was  therefore  a  lenient  critic  ' 

of  the  mannerisms  of  his  young  friend.  Let 
me  just  note  in  passing  that  this  episde 
abounds  in  musical  discords  which  there 
is  no  difhculty  in  reading,  especially  if  one 
has  captured  the  open  secret  of  Swinburne's 
glorious  harmonies. 

The  sonnets  of  1816  are  not  equal  on  the 
whole  to  the  sonnets  that  Keats  wrote  in 
the  preceding  year.  They  are  Italian  in 
form,  but  not  strictly  so,  for  two  of  the  ten 
violate  Italian  sonnetary  laws  by  rhyming 
couplets  in  the  two  terzettes.  They  were 
written,  I  should  say,  at  the  same  period, — 
the  summer  of  1816.  One  certainly  was 
{"The  church  bells  toli'd  a  melancholy 
round  '");  another  probably  was,  and  most 
likely  in  London  ("  O  Solitude!  if  I  with 
thee  must  dwell ") ;  of  the  third  ("As  firom 
the  darkening  gloom  ")  I  am  less  certain. 
It  reads  like  an  exercise  of  fancy — a  forced 
inspiration  of  a  supposed  death,  written 
for  practice,  and  to  keep  his  hand  in.  It 
has  no  value  whatever.  The  best  soimets 
of  this  year  were  written  in  November  and 
December.  They  are  the  fraternal  sonnet, 
"  To  my  Brothers,"  which  bears  the  date  of 
November  iSth;  the  sonnet  "To  Kosci- 
usko," which  was  written  about  November 
1 2th;  and  the  two  sonnets  addressed  to 
Haydon,  which  are  dated  November  19th. 
There  is  a  cozy,  comfortable  feeling  of  home 
in  the  brotherly  sonnet,  which  was  written 
on  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Keats,  and 
which  breathes  a  prayer  for  his  health  and 
longevity : 

"  Many  audi  eves  of  gently  whispering  noiie 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world  s  tioe  joys,  eie  the  grcftt 

From  its  fair  Qux  shall  bid  oar  spirits  fly." 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  For  scarcely  two  years 
passed  before  the  great  Voice  summoned 
poor  Tom;  and  scarcely  four  years  and 
three  months  passed  before  the  mighty 
spirit  of  John  passed  out  into  the  Unknown. 
Among  the  sonnets  of  this  summer  (1816),^  |  (^ 
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there  is  one  which  expresses  his  content- 
ment with  his  country  ("  Happy  is  En- 
gland ! ")  and  which  at  the  same  time 
expresses  an  unsatisfied  desire  to  be  else- 
where : 


His  languishment  was  fulfilled ;  for  in  less 
than  hve  years  he  was  under  Italian  skies, 
and  under  Italian  earth  trith  its  daisies 
growing  over  him ! 

"I  weep  for  Adonais, — he  is  dead!  " 

To  return,  however,  to  his  verse.  The 
sonnet  beginning,  "  Had  I  a  man's  fair 
form,"  which  I  believe  to  have  been  writ- 
ten during  the  second  poetical  year  of 
Keats,  reads  to  me  like  another  exercise  of 
fancy,  and  faintly  reflects  the  manner  of 
Sydney's  sonnets.  The  sonnet "  To  a  Friend 
who  sent  me  some  roses "  was,  I  think, 
written  at  this  period,  and  is  now  known 
to  have  been  addressed  to  that  remarkable 
poet  and  man  of  genius,  Charles  Wells,  the 
author  of  that  unique  Elizabethan  dramatic 
poem,  "  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  I  at- 
tribute to  thks  period  a  third  sonnet  ad- 
dressed "  To  a  Young  Lady  who  sent  me  a 
Laurel  Crown."  It  is  very  spirited  and  am- 
bitious, and,  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
story  in  it.  VM^.  It  was  sent  to  Keats 
when  he  was  at  Hampstead  Heath,  in 
Hunt's  cottage,  and  he  accepted  it  gladly, 
but  only  to  present  it  to  Hunt,  who  made 
no  scruples  about  accepting  it,  and  who 
wrote  two  sonnets  about  it  (or  about  a 
crown  of  ivy  which  Keats  presented  to  him), 
which  sonnets  may  be  found  to-day  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  "Foliage"  (1818).  None 
of  Landor's  "  Imaginary  Conversations," 
and  none  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  "  Imag- 
inary Biographies,"  is  so  veritable  as  this 
pleasant  little  anecdote.  The  sonnet  "  To 
Kosciusko  "  was  either  inspired  by  a  sonnet 
of  Hunt's  addressed  to  that  famous  soldier, 
or  was  written  at  the  same  time  as  that  son- 
net, in  a  friendly  poetical  duel.  The  son- 
net "  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket " 
was  struck  out  in  one  of  these  immortal 
duels,  to  which  Hunt  was  the  challenger, 
"  No  one  was  present  but  myself,"  says 
Clarke,  "  and  they  accordingly  set  to.  I, 
absent  with  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  50&, 
could  not  avoid  furtive  glances,  every  now 
and  then,  at  the  emulants.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  the  trial  lasted ;  I  was  not  pro- 
posed umpire,  and  had  no  stop-watch  for 


the  occasion ;  the  time,  however,  was  short 
for  such  a  peifonnance,  and  Keats  won,  as 
to  time.  But  the  event  of  the  after-scrutiny 
was  one  of  many  such  occurrences  which 
have  riveted  the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in 
my  affectionate  regard  and  admiration,  for 
unaffected  generosity  and  perfectly  unpre- 
tentious encouragement;  his  sincere  look 
of  pleasure  at  the  first  line, — 

'The  poeliy  of  earth  U  never  dead.' 

'  Such  a  prosperous  opening  I '  he  said,  and 
when  he  came  to  the*tenth  and  eleventh 
lines. 


■  Ah,  that's  perfect  I  bravo,  Keats ! '  and  then 
he  went  on  in  a  dilation  upon  the  dumbness 
of  all  Nature  during  the  season's  suspension 
and  torpidity.  With  all  the  kind  and  grat- 
ifying tilings  that  were  said  to  him,  Keats 
protested  to  me,  as  we  were  aftawaid  ' 
walking  home,  that  he  preferred  Hunfs 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  his  own."  The 
second  poetic  year  of  Keats  closed  pros- 
perously with  this  delightful  sonnet,  which 
was  written  on  the  evening  of  December 
30th,  rSi6. 

I  write  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
sixty  years  from  this  period  of  the  life  of 
Keats,  and  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  more  or  less,  from  London,  Hamp- 
stead, and  their  neighborhoods  where  it  was 
passed, — consequently  I  write  at  a  dis- 
advantage, depending  solely  upon  my  books. 
Lord  Houghton's  "  Life,  Letters  and  Litc- 
raiy  Remams  "  (1848)  tells  me  that  Keats 
sgnbbled  doggerel  rhymes  among  the  notes 
which  he  took  of  the  medical  lectures  that 
h£  attended,  and  that  he  enriched  with  the 
same  doubtful  ore  the  notes  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents when  he  obtained  possession  of  them. 
"  Of  course,  his  peculiar  tastes  did  not  find 
much  sympathy  m  that  society.  Whenever 
he  showed  his  graver  poetry  to  his  com- 
panions, it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  ridiculed 
and  severely  handled.  They  were  therefore 
surprised  when,  on  presenting  himself  for 
examination  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  he  passed 
his  examination  with  considerable  credit. 
When,  however,  he  entered  on  the  practical 
part  of  his  business,  although  successful  in 
all  his  operations,  he  found  his  mind  so 
oppressed  during  the  task  with  "an  over- 
wrought apprehension  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  harm,  that  he  came  to  the  deter- 
mined conviction  tiiiat  he  was  unfit  for  the 
line  of  life  on  which  he  bad  expended  so 
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many  yeais  of  his  study  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  property.  '  My  dexterity,'  he 
said,  '  used  to  seem  to  me  a  miracle,  and  I 
resolved  never  to  take  up  a  surgical  instru- 
ment again,'  and  thus  he  found  himself,  on 
his  first  entrance  into  manhood,  thrown  on 
the  world  almost  without  the  means  of  daily 
subsistence,  but  with  many  friends  interested 
in  bis  fortunes,  and  with  the  faith  in  the 
future  which  generally  accompanies  the  high- 
est genius."  Clarke  states  that  Keats's  pro- 
fession had  been  chosen  for  him,  and  that 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  to  it.  "The 
other  day,  for  instance,"  he  said  to  Clarke, 
"during  the  lecture,  there  came  a  sunbeam 
into  tfie  room,  and  with  it  a  whole  troop  of 
creatures  floating  in  the  ray,  and  I  was  off 
with  them  to  Oberon  and  Fairy-land."  The 
sunbeam  that  came  into  the  life  of  Keats 
was  his  coming  to  age  in  his  second  poetical 
year,  and  becoming  his  own  master.  When 
that  auspicious  October  day  closed  it  closed 
the  doois  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  St. 
TTiomas's  Hospital,  and  deprived  the  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  Galen  and  Hippoc- 
rates of  an  illustrious  brother.  If  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoeshad  made  the  same  decision 
as  Keats  about  ten  years  later,  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  have  rivaled  the  six- 
teenth ivith  a  second  and  greater  Marlowe. 
Doctor  Keats  deceased  in  iSiti,  and  was 
succeeded — ^but  not  in  his  business — by 
Keats  the  poet 

We  have  two  verbal  portraits  of  this  beau- 
tiful genius  at  this  time,  and  both  b^  skillful 
painters, — Leigh  Hunt  and  Beojamm  Rob- 
ert Haydon.  "  He  was  under  the  middle 
height,"  says  Hunt,  "  and  his  lower  limbs 
were  small  in  comparison  with  the  upper, 
but  neat  and  well  turned,"  fHow  like  the 
elegant  Libertas  that  last  touch  is !)  "  His 
shoulders  were  very  broad  for  his  size ;  he 
bad  a  &ce  in  which  energy  and  sensibility 
were  remarkably  mixed  up,  an  ea^er  power, 
checked  and  made  patient  by  lU-health." 
(But  the  checkid  and  patient  look  came 
later).  "  Every  feature  was  at  once  strongly 
cut  and  delicately  alive.  If  there  was  any 
faulty  expression  it  was  in  the  mouth,  which 
was  not  without  something  of  a  character  of 
pugnacity.  The  face  was  rather  long  than 
otherwise;  the  upper  lip  projected  a  little 
over  the  under;  the  chin  was  bold :  the  cheeks 


action  or  a  beautiful  thought,  they  would 
sufiuse  with  tears,  and  his  mouth  trembled." 
Thus  far,  his  fellow-poeL  "  He  was  below 
the  middle  size,"  says  Haydon,  "  with  a  low 


forehead,  and  an  eye  that  had  an  inward 
look,  perfecriy  divine,  like  a  Delphian  priest- 
ess who  saw  visions."  (Bravo,  Haydon!) 
"  I  read  one  or  two  of  his  sonnets,  and  formed 
a  very  high  idea  of  his  genius.  After  a  short 
time  I  liked  him  so  much  that  a  general 
invitation  on  my  part  followed,  and  we 
became  extremely  intimate.  He  visited  my 
painting-room  at  all  times,  and  at  all  times 
was  welcome."  One  woidd  like  to  know 
which  one  or  two  of  Keats's  sonnets  it  was 
that  led  Haydon  to  form  his  very  high  idea 
of  his  genius,  and  one  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion— I  do,  at  least — that  it  was  the  two 
which  he  addressed  to  him.  Lord  Hough- 
ton speaks  of  Keats's  habit  of  spendmg 
frequently  his  evenings  in  Haydon's  paint- 
ing-room, where  many  men  of  genius  were 
wont  to  meet,  and,  sitting  before  some  pict- 
ure on  which  he  was  eng^ed,  criticise, 
ai^e,  defend,  attack,  and  quote  their  favor- 
ite writers, — "making us  wings  forthenight," 
as  Keats  used  to  put  it  And  Haydon  him- 
self describes  one  of  these  gatherings  where 
an  immortal  dinner  came  off  (modesty,  you 
see,  was  Haydon's  foible),  at  which  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  an 
unfortunate  comptroller  of  stamps  were  pres- 
ent, and  at  which — or,  to  be  more  exact,  at 
the  tea  which  followed  it— Lamb  quizzed 
the  poor  devil  so  unmercifully  that  Keats 
and  Haydon  hurried  him  into  the  painting- 
room,  shut  the  door,  and  gave  way  to  inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

I  must  not  write  about  this,  however  fyou 
can  read  it  for  yourselves  in  Tom  Taylor's 
"  Life  of  Haydon  "),  nor  about  any  of  the 
guests  at  that  immortal  dinner, — but  intro- 
duce ray  readers  to  an  early  friend  of  Keats's 
whom  I  could  not  bring  in  till  now.  This 
was  Mr.  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  whose 
father  was  head  writing-master  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  who  was  residing  then  with 
his  family  in  Litde  Britain.  He  was  a  year 
older  than  Keats,  whom  he  outlived  thirty- 
one  years,  and_  was  coming  into  notice 
among  the  young  poets  of  England.  Byron 
mentions  him  and  his  first  poem  in  his  jour- 
nal, under  the  date  of  February  28th,  1814  : 
"  Answered — or  rather  acknowledged — the 
receipt  of  young  Reynolds's  Poem,  Safie. 
The  lad  is  clever,  but  much  of  his  thoughts 
are  borrowed — whence,  the  reviewers  may 
find  out.  I  hate  discouraging  a  young 
one ;  and  I  think — though  wild,  and  more 
oriental  than  he  would  be,  had  he  seen  the 
scenes  where  he  has  placed  his  Tale— that 
he    has  much   talent,  and,  certainly,  fiie 
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Sam. — Let  ni  take  the  law  of  our  sjdet.     I  will  Ule  n;  thumb  «t  du 
Abr. — Do  yon  bite  vonr  thmnb  M  as,  (ir  ? 
Sam. — Is  ue  law  of  our  side,  if  I  My  «y  7 

Romeo  and  Juuet. 


The  desire  to  know  exactly  how  much  I 
could  say  against  my  neighbors  without 
making  myself  liable  in  an  action  for  slan- 
der, induced  me  some  time  ago  to  make  a 
collection  of  legal  precedents.  For  a  long 
time  I  had  felt  the  need  of  them — a  need, 
I  doubt  not,  that  has  beea  felt  by  hun- 
dreds of  others.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  I  have  found  them  usefiil.  They 
have  not  only  proved  a  veiy  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble,  but  they  have  imparted  to 
the  character  a  certain  repose  and  confidence 
which  will  prove  of  rare  value  in  future 
emergencies. 

It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  these 
precedents  (compiled  from  adjudged  cases 
m  this  country  and  England),  that  they  are 
applicable  as  well  to  cases  of  libel  as  of  slan- 
der. Slander  is  the  malicious  uttering  of 
false  and  defamatory  words,  tending  to  the 
damage  of  another.  It  is  the  malicvms 
utterance  that  makes  the  slander ;  so  that, 
if  words  are  spoken  in  a  friendly  manner,  as 
by  way  of  advice,  admonition,  or  concern, 
without  any  tincture  of  ill-will,  they  are  not 
slanderous.  Of  this  character  are  commu- 
nications in  regard  to  servants,  advice  as  to 
dealing  with  tradesmen,  and  other  statements 
of  a  like  nature,  which  are  called  privileged 
communications.  You  will  at  once  perceive, 
my  dear  reader,  what  a  field  is  here  opened 
to  the  discreet.  Hardly  a  day  passes  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  advising  a  friend  about 
the  church  he  should  or  should  not  attend, 
the  doctor  he  should  employ,  the  lawyer  he 
should  hire,  the  tradesmen  he  should  patron- 
ize, etc,  etc.,  and  even  about  the  people 
with  whom  he  should  or  should  not  associate. 
But  in  what  you  say  the  great  point  is  to 
avoid  the  appearame  of  malice.  You  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  with  the  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  if  you  add  a  "  but,"  spo- 
ken under  the  breath  or  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  Undoubtedly  this  one  precept 
will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  occasions,  but 
there  are  times  when  this  alone  would  be  weak 
and  jejune,  when  such  small  words  of  heat 
and  passion  as  "  rogue  "  and  "rascal "  would 
be  but  "  so  much  waste  of  your  strength  to 
no  purpose;  they  are  like  sparrow-shot  fired 
agamst  a  bastion ;    they  serve  to  stir  the 


humors,  but  carry  off  none  of  the  acrimony."  ' 
They  will  not  do  on  momentous  occasions, 
when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong 
passions  are  excited.    Then  something  more 
— something  stronger  is  needed. 

I  have  intimated  that  general  terms  of 
abuse,  expressive  of  evil  inclinations  and  cor- 
rupt manners,  such  as  "  rogue,"  "  rascal," 
"  scotmdrel,"  and  the  like,  are  not  actionable. 
And  it  has  been  held  that  the  words  "  swin- 
dler "  and  "  cheat "  are  too  general  to  sup- 
port an  action.  (Chase  vs.  Whidock,  3  Hill, 
r39.]  It  has  been  held  in  England  that  the 
words,  "  Thou  art  as  very  a  thief  as  any  in 
Warwick  gaol,"  none  being  then  in  pristm, 
are  not  actionable,  but  would  have  been  so 
had  a  felon  been  there  at  the  time.  ( i  Bul- 
stTode's  Rep.,  p.  40.)  And  it  also  has  been 
held  that  no  action  lay  for  the  words,  "  You 
killed  yotu:  wife,"  it  not  appearing  that  the 
wife  was  dead ;  and  the  difference  was  noted 
between  the  two  cases — when  she  was  dead 
and  when  she  was  living ;  for  when  she  is 
alive  no  action  lies,  although  the  defendant 
says  that  the  plaintiff  has  murdered  her,  bat 
it  would  "be  otherwise  if  she  were  dead.  {4 
Coke,  9.)  This  case  has  been  reduced  to 
rhyme,  as  follows: 


"If 


a  person  says  he  lulled  my  v 
o  action  lie*,  if  she  be  yet  ali 


It  is  not  slander  if  the  words  are  heard 
only  by  the  plaintiff.  (HailevJ.  Fuller,  a  Hun, 
519;  see  also"  London  Assurance,"  Act  II.) 
In  this  last  authority,  which  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue^  Cool  asks, "  What  terms 
are  actionable  ?  "  to  which  Meddle  answers, 
"You  may  call  him  anything  you  please, 
providing  there  are  no  witnesses."  Meddle 
states  the  law  coirccdy,  but  gives,  I  thbk, 
the  wrong  reason.  The  words  are  not 
actionable,  not  because  there  are  no  wit- 
nesses to  prove  them,  but  because,  not  hav- 
ing been  heard  by  others,  they  have  done 
no  damage. 

You  can  call  a  man  a  "  blackleg  "  (3  H. 
&  N.,  376) ;  you  can  say  he  "  got  drunk  on 
Christmas"  (i  Miss.,  334);  if  you  are  in 
South  Carolina,  you  can  say  he  cut  off  your 
horse's  tail  (3  Rich., 241);  ifin  Missouri,  "he 
whipped  his  wife"  {26  Mo.,  153),  «  his 
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mother  (ib.,  255) ;  in  Pennsylvania  you  can 
»y,  "  If  he  woiud  do  that,  he  would  steal." 
(37  Pa.  Sl,  112.)  In  Indiana  it  was  held 
by  the  Supreme Coutt  that  the  words,"  You 
booked  my  geese,"  were  not  actionable  in 
themselves,  the  court  being  of  the  opinion  that 
the  usual  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
"hook"  is  not  "steal"  (Haysw.  Mitchell,; 
Blackford,  117.)  You  can  say  of  an  attor- 
ney, "  He  is  a  Presbyterian  "  (T.  Jones,  23) ; 
(^  a  farmer,  that  he  "  cheated  in  com  "  (id., 
156) ;  that "  Brown  is  an  enchanter,  and  did 
enchant  a  bull,  and  make  it  run  mad  about 
thecommon,"  no  death  or  bodily  harm  being 
specified.  (2  Kcble,  548.)  You  can  call  a 
woman  a  witch,  because  not  within  any  stat- 
ute law ;  but  you  cannot  say  of  one  that  he  is 
a  sacrilegious  person,  because  sacrilege  is  an 
offense  at  common  law;  but  when  it  appeared 
that  the  words  were, "  You  commit  sacrilege 
every  day,"  judgment  was  not  allowed  to  be 
entered  against  the  defendant.  (2Keble,4oi; 
id.  430.^  It  is  not  actionable  to  say,  "  She 
is  a  witch,  and  hath  bewitched  all  that 
deal  with  her,"  the  words  being  too  general; 
but  perhaps  they  would  be  actionable,  if 
applied  to  any  particular  person.  {2  Keble, 
408 ;  id.,  441.)  But  the  words,  "  You  are  a 
witch,  and  I  will  hang  you  for  it,  if  you  vex 
me,"  adding,  "  She  hath  imps,"  are  actiona- 
ble, for  the  words  imply  an  offense  at  com- 
moQ  law,  and  so  felony ;  but  Twisden,  who 
was  one  of  the  judges,  doubted.  (2  Keble, 
430,  pl-  61.) 

While  it  is  actionable  to  call  a  man  a 
thief,  it  is  not  actionable  if  you  add  the 
words,  "  Because  he  has  stolen  a  cat,"  the 
stealing  of  a  cat  not  being  felony;  and 
Judge  Twisden  said  (2  Keble,  377)  that 
"  thieving  rogue  "  was  actionable,  but "  thiev- 
ish rogue"  was  not,  because  it  implieth  but  a 
bare  inclination.  Stevenson  said  of  Higgins 
that  he  was  a  "  knave,  and  a  sitting  knave, 
and  had  received  stolen  goods,"  and  the 
court  held  the  words  not  actionable,  be- 
cause it  was  not  averred  that  Higgins  knew 
them  to  be  stolen  goods,  and  Twisden 
said  that  even  then  ue  action  would  not 
tie  (2  Keble,  338);  it  is  not  actionable  to 
say, "  He  is  a  drunken  rogue,"  "A  cheating 
knave"  (3  Keble,  336);  but  it  is  actionable 
to  say  a  man  cheats  in  his  trade ;  or  to  say, 
"You  are  a  thieving  rogue  and  get  your 
living  by  pilfering  and  stealing;  "  for  these 
vords  imply  a  habit  and  a  trade  of  thieving 
(i  Keble,  440) ;  you  can  say  of  your  neigh^ 
bor,  "  He  seeks  to  take  my  life,"  and  no 
acbon  will  lie,  for  he  may  seek  your  life  law- 
fully npon  just  cause ;  and  also  the  words 


are  Coo  general,  and  for  seeking  alone  no 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  the  law.  (4 
Coke,  5.) 

No  action  lies  for  saying, "  He  is  in  War- 
wick gaol  for  stealing  a  horse  and  other 
beasts,"  because  it  is  not  direcdy  affirmed 
that  he  had  stolen  them,  but  it  is  only  a 
report  of  his  imprisonment  and  the  supposed 
reason  therefor.  But  the  words,  "  He  stole 
them  and  was  in  gaol  for  it,"  are  actionable. 
(Hobart  Rep.,  239.) 

It  is  not  acdonable  to  charge  one  with 
the  intent  to  commit  an  unlawful  acL 

You  cannot  say  of  a  peison  that  he  has  an 
infectious  disease  without  laying  yourself  lia- 
ble, but  you  can  with  safety  say  that  he  has 
had  an  infecdous  disease.  In  Vermont,  the 
following  words  were  held  not  actionable : 
"  It  is  a  pity  Montpeher  should  be  repre- 
sented by  a  man  who  snaked  his  mother  out- 
of-doors  by  the  hair  of  her  bead.  It  was 
the  day  before  she  died."  (7  Verm.,  439.) 
It  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a 
charge  of  "  plundering  a  library,"  would  not 
of  itself  be  slanderous,  because,  though  it 
conveys  the  notion  of  a  wrongfiil  acquisi- 
tion, it  does  not  express  the  nature  of  the 
wrong  done.  (Carter  vs.  Andrews,  16  Pick- 
ering, I.) 

Words  which  are  harmless  when  spoken 
of  an  ordinary  individual  are  scandalous 
when  spoken  of  a  peer  of  England — thus, 
to  say  of  a  peer, "  He  is  no  more  to  be  valued 
than  a  dog,"  is  scandal,  yet  you  can  call  an 
archbishop  a  covetous  man  (4  Henry  8, 
Rot.,  649),  and  can  say  of  him,  "  He  hath 
no  more  conscience  than  a  dog;"  but,  in 
England,  an  indictment  will  lie  for  saying, 
"  It's  a  good  world  where  beggarly  pnesCs 
are  made  lords,"  this  being  a  public  scandal. 
{2  Keble,  336.)  You  can  call  a  clergyman 
a  dunce,  blockhead,  or  fool,  for  it  does  not 
injure  him  in  his  profession.  The  court 
held  that  one  can  be  a  good  parson  and  a 
great  fool,  but  otherwise  of  an  attorney.  It 
has  been  adjudged  that  to  call  a  justice  of 
the  peace  blockhead,  ass,  etc,  is  not  a 
slander  for  which  an  action  will  lie,  be- 
cause— note  the  distinction — he  was  not 
accused  of  any  corruption  in  his  employ- 
ment, or  any  ill-design  or  principle ;  "Aiid  it 
was  not  his  fault,"  said  the  court,  "  that  he 
was  a  blockhead,  ass,  etc. ;  for  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  his  Maker  made  him;  but, 
if  he  had  been  a  wise  man,  and  wicked 
principles  were  charged  upon  him  when  he 
had  them  not,  an  action  would  have  lain; 
for,  though  a  man  cannot'be  wiser,  he  may 
be    honester    than   he   is."     (Holt,  6j3.J 
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You  cannot  say  of  a  churchwarden,  "  He 
diverted  himself  on  Sunday,  when  he  ought 
to  be  in  the  house  of  God,"  for  these  words 
charge  a  breach  of  duty.  (Moore  vs.  Blox- 
ham,  Irish  Term  Rep.,  91.)  If  you  are 
a  church  member,  however,  you  can  in 
the  course  of  religious  discipline,  speak 
words  concerning  a  church  member,  that 
would  under  odier  circumstances,  be  action- 
able. And  this  too  without  telling  him 
Erivalely  his  fault.  Thus  you  can  say, "  He 
as  committed  forgery."  {Jarvis  vs.  Hatha- 
way,  3  John.,  179,)  Neither  are  the  words, 
"  Squve  O.  is  a  rogue,"  actionable,  if  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  spoken  of  him  in 
his    official    capaaty.     (i    Johns.,   Cases, 

It  was  held  no  slander  to  say,  "  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  do  not  understand  more 
than  this  jug  the  statute  of  excise,  except 
Mr.  Hunt,  nor  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  the  said  Hunt  understands  but  part, 
nor  one  in  twenty  the  parliament  men  that 
made  it,"  (2  Kcble,  494.)  On  this  case 
you  might  risk  it  to  say  of  a  member  of 
your  legislature  that  he  did  not  imderstand 
the  laws  that  he  had  made,  and  this,  even 
though  you  could  not  justify. 

It  may  happen  to  you  sometime  to  be  a 
party  to  an  action;  if  you  are  successful, 
that  of  itself  will  be  sufficient;  if  you  are 
defeated,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  because  your 
opponent  and  his  witnesses  have  sworn 
falsely.  If  you  are  so  incautious  a^  to  call 
them  "  perjurers,"  you  will  lay  yourself  liable 
to  another  action,  but  you  can  say  they  are 
"  forsworn,"  that  "  they  have  sworn  falsely," 
that "  they  have  taken  a  false  oath,"  or, "  have 
sworn  to  a  lie,"  without  incurring  any  lia- 
bility, and  most  of  those  that  hear  you  will 
not  notice  the  difference  between  these  say- 
ings and  the  word  "  perjurers."  There  are 
some  decisions  that  hold  that  you  can  call 
a  man  a  petjurer,  if  at  the  same  time  you 
give  a  reason  for  so  doing — and  this  reason 
impute  not  felony — thus,  you  can  say,  "  Mr. 
B,  ts  3  perjured  old  knave,  and  that  is  to  be 
proved  by  a  stake  parting  the  lands  of  N. 
and  W ; "  for,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Thou 
art  a  perjured  knave,  but  none  in  the  world 
can  prove  it,"  which  will  not  bear  an  action. 
So  it  is  in  this  case,  the  proof  of  the  perjury 
being  referred  to  a  stake,  which  is  a  thing 
insensible,  and  incapable  of  producing  any 
proof  (Yelverton,  10.)  There  once  lived 
m  this  state  a  man  who  knew  his  right  to 
slander  and  availed  himself  of  it.  He  boldly 
said :  "  Morgan  swore  to  a  lie,  but,  I  am 
not  liable,  because  I  have  not  said  in  what 


suit  he  testified,"  and  the  court  held  the 
words  not  actionable.     (Lalor,  363.) 

If  your  opponent,  or  any  one  in  his  be- 
half, has  made  an  afRdavit,  you  can  in  youi 
affidavit  say  that  he  has  committed  "  per- 
jury," or  "rank  perjury."  {a  Sandf.,  195.) 
When  you  are  on  die  witness-stand  testify- 
ing, you  can  voluntarily,  for  your  own  pur- 
pose, and  even  maliciously,  de&me  your 
adversary  and  his  witnesses  in  any  manner 
that  your  ingenuity  and  malice  can  suggest; 
in  other  words,  a  wimess  is  not  responsible 
in  a  civil  action  for  any  reflection  on  an- 
other made  while  giving  evidmce,  and  this 
even  though  done  after  his  examination  is 
finished,  but  before  leaving  die  stand.  Let 
me  caution  you,  however,  to  beware  of  the 
judge,  for  if  you  go  too  far  he  may  comniit 
you  for  contempt  It  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, before  going  upon  the  witness-stand, 
to  instruct  your  lawyer  to  ask  you  such 
questions  that,  in  answering  them,  you  can 
avail  yourself  of  your  privilege  as  a  witness 
to  gratify  any  malice  that  you  may  have 
against  your  opponent,  or  any  of  his  wit- 
nesses. 

Jones  once  said  to  three  men  who  had 
given  evidence  against  him,  "  One  of  you 
is  perjured;"  and  upon  an  acdon  brought 
by  one  of  them,  it  was  adjudged  that  no 
action  lay;  but  this  is  doubtful  law  in  this 
state. 

If  you  are  beaten  in  this  action,  and 
think  it  was  owing  to  your  attorney's  want 
of  skill,  you  can  say  that  he  acted  like  a 
fool  in  that  particular  case  ;  but  to  say  of  a 
stock-broker,  "  He  is  a  lame  duck,"  is  action- 
able. In  talking  of  an  attorney  and  his 
skill  in  his  profession,  you  cannot  say,  "  He 
cannot  read  a  complaint ; "  and  having  said 
it,  the  court  will  not  suppose  that  the  at- 
torney is  ill-sighted,  or  that  the  complaint  is 
ill-wntten,  but  will  suppose  that  the  words 
were  intended  of  any  complaint  (a  KeUe, 
710.)  Perhaps  you  might  risk  saying  it  if 
you  should  carefully  leave  out  any  reference 
to  the  attorney's  profession,  for  the  court 
allowed  Richardson  to  say  of  King,  "  He 
is  a  cheating  rogue  and  a  cheating  knave;  " 
it  not  appearing  there  was  any  special  refer- 
ence to  King's  ofiice ;  the  court  dius  holding 
that  that  was  the  gist  of  the  action,  and  must 
be  proved  in  evidence.  (2  Keble,  265.)  Yet 
the  court  held  in  the  case  of  Baker  vs.  Mor- 
phew,  2  Keble,  202,  that  the  words,  "  Mor- 
phew  hath  no  more  judgment  in  the  law 
than  Master  Cheyny's  bull,"  spoken  of  an 
attorney  while  talking  about  his  profession, 
were  actkmable,  although  ■&  was  tut  averred 
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that  Cheyny  had  a  bull,  for  the  scandal  is 
greater  if  he  hath  none.  It  is  true  the 
court  was  divided, — Chief  Justice  Keeling 
holding  on  Fermor's  case,  that  no  action 
lay,  but  the  other  three  judges  were  against 
him,  and  held  that  this  is  as  much  as  to  say 
he  had  no  judgment  at  all,  which  is  as  well 
a  scandal  to  an  attorney  as  to  a  counselor. 
It  is  actionable  to  call  a  lawyer  a  "  daffo- 
downdilly/'  if  there  be  an  avennent  that  the 
words  signify  an  ambidexter  (Pearce's  case, 
Cn>.  Car.,38z);  to  say  he  has  "no  more  law 
than  a  goose,"  is  actionable,  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  words,  "  He  hath  no 
more  law  than  the  man  in  the  moon,"  were 
actionable. 

You  can  say  of  a  lawyer,  "  He  has  as 
much  lav  as  a  monkey,"  because  he  hath 
as  much,  and  more  also.  But  if  you  say, 
"  He  hath  no  more  law  than  a  goose,"  then 
are  those  words  actionable.  You  can  say, 
"  He  is  a  common  barrator,  and  deserves  to 
be  hanged,"  for  the  words,"  He  deserves  to  be 
hanged,"  are  too  general  and  extravagant 
to  found  an  action  on;  because  it  was  not 
shown  what  act  was  done  to  deserve  hang- 
ing. (Velverton,  go.)  The  words, "  Honest 
lawyer,"  spoken  ironically  of  an  attorney, 
were  held  actionable.  {Boydell  vs.  Jones, 
4  Mees  &  Wels.,  446.)  No  action  will  lie 
for  the  iirords,  "  He  is  a  great  rogue,  and 
deserves  to  be  hanged  as  well  as  Gate,  who 
was  condemned  for  stealing  at  Newgate. 
He  bade  J.  S.  steal  what  goods  he  could, 
and  he  would  receive  them,"  for  by  the  first 
words  the  defendant  only  expressed  his 
opinion,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  think  Gale 
deserved  to  be  hanged ;  the  other  words  were 
but  bad  counsel,  and  no  act  was  done.  (T. 
Jones,  157.)  You  can  also  say,  "A.  made 
a  note,  and  when  asked  for  payment  got 
ihe  holder  to  wait,  and  when  he  sued,  A. 
plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  got 
off  scot  free."     ^  Sandf,,  60.) 

The  words, "  Brown  is  no  gentleman,  but 
is  descended  from  Brown  die  great  pudding- 
eater  in  Kent,"  were  held  actionable  in 
England,  it  appearing  he  was  not  so  de- 
scended, but  from  an  ancient  ^mily. 

You  cannot  say  of  your  butcher,  "  He 
has  nothing  but  rotten  meat  in  his  shop," 
but  you  can  say, "  He  has  rotten  meat  in  his 
shop,"  for  the  reason  that  such  words  would 
not  tend  to  his  prejudice  in  his  trade,  for  he 
might  well  have  rotten  meat  in  his  shop 
and  good  meat  also.     (12  Mod.,  420.) 

The  words,  "  Go,  fetch  the  candles  that 
thou  stolest  from  my  Lady  Chandoys," 
were  held  actionable  (a  Keble,  654) ;  and  I 


remember  an  unreported  case  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  where  the  words,  "I 
never  stole  a  log-chain.  Did  you  ?  "  were 
held  slanderous.  But  it  has  been  held 
in  England  that  the  following  words  were 
not  actionable ;  "  Bear  witness,  mistress, 
that  he  hath  stolen  my  hair-cloth."  The 
court  held*  that  the  plaintiff  should  take 
nothing  by  his  complamt;  for  it  is  no  direct 
affirmation  to  charge  him  with  the  stealing 
of  it,  no  more  than  if  he  should  say,  "  Mis- 
tress, you  will  bear  witness  that  he  hath 
stolen  my  horse,"  for  thereby  the  party 
who  speaks  does  not  slander  the  other,  but 
leaves  it  to  the  testimony  of  othera  for  the 
proof  of  it,  as  if  he  should  say,  "  J.  S.  will 
prove  you  stole  my  hoise;"  these  words  will 
not  maintain  an  action.     (Velverton,  ii6.) 

"  Thou  art  a  rogue,  and  receivest  stolen 
mutton  from  Bess  Gamble;  she  stole  it, 
and  you  were  a  partner  with  her,"  which 
Saunders,  who  was  of  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, said,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  was  not 
actionable,  "  partner  "  being  an  uncertain 
word,  was  yet  regarded  as  such  by  the 
court,  who  held  that  this  must  be  intended 
partners  in  guilt,  and  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff:  (a  Keble,  494.]  The  words, 
"  We  would  suggest  to  the  ex-Duke  of 
Brunswick  the  propriety  of  withdrawing 
into  his  own  MiU^ni/and  sinister  obscurity," 
were  held  not  libelous.  (3  Car  &  Ker,  10.) 
But  in  another  case  the  court  took  judicial 
notice  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  They 
had  realized  the  fable  of  the  frozen  snake," 
and  held  them  slanderous.  (12  Queen's 
Bench  Rep.,  625.) 

You  can  say  of  the  postmaster,  "He  has 
broken  open  my  letters  in  the  post-office," 
without  danger  {17  N.  J.  L.,  12) ;  in  Ala- 
bimia  these  words  do  not  involve  the  idea 
of  moral  turpitude,  or  render  him  iniamous. 
(2  Stew.  &  P.,  395.)  In  South  Carohna  and 
Tennessee  the  words,  "  Those  two  rascals 
killed  my  hogs,  and  converted  them  to  their 
0*1  use,"  are  not  actionable.  (2  Brev.,  480, 
Sneed,  79.)  If  you  arein  Minnesota,  you  can 
say,  "  He  robbed  the  town  of  St.  Cloud,"  or 
any  other  town ;  or,  "He  is  a  public  robber," 
without  being  liable,  for  the  courts  there 
hold  that  the  crime  of  robbery  cannot  be 
committed  against  a  town.  (12  Minn.,  494-) 

Generally,  it  is  dan^rous  for  a  man  to 
quarrel  with  his  physician,  but  such  quarrels 
sometimes  do  happen,  and  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  what  can  be  said  of 
him  without  being  made  to  pay  for  the  pleas- 
ure. Of  course  you  understand  that  you 
can  call  him  a  "bad  manj"  a  tJj^'jpi^'Mt.' 
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"  scoundrel,"  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
names  mentioned  above.  I  caution  you  not 
to  say  anything  against  his  professional  skill, 
unless,  like  Meddle  in  the  play,  you  put  by 
a  small  weekly  stipendium  until  you  can 
afibrd  it.  You  can  say  to  his  brother  doctoTS 
that  he  has  met  homeopathists  in  consulta- 
tion (9  Jurist  N.  S.,  580),  and  that  will  injure 
him  very  much,  if  he  belongs  to  the  regular 
BchooL  You  can  also  say,  "  He  was  the 
cause  ofsuch  a  one's  death,"  be cause"aphy- 
sidan  may  be  the  cause  of  a  man's  death," 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Feake  vi.  Oldham, 
Cowp.  275,  "  and  very  innocently,"  and 
this  remark  would  in  reality  reflect  upon  his 
skill.  But  you  cannot  say,  "  He  hath  small 
practice  and  is  very  unfortunate  in  his  way, 
and  there  are  few  sick  but  die  under  his 
hands."  (3  Keble,  489.)  You  can  say 
of  him,  "  He  is  not  a  physician,  but  a  two- 
penny bleeder,"  and  can  insinuate  that  he  is 
not  a  graduate  of  a  regular  medical  school. 
(Foster  vs.  Small,  3  W^iton,  138-142.) 

Let  me  advise  you,  if  you  should  be 
sued  for  slander,  to  swear  as  a  witness  in  your 
own  behalf  that  you  believed  what  you  said 
to  be  true.  If  you  have  carefully  avoided 
the  appearattce  of  malice,  as  I  advised  you 
to  do,  tliis  evidence,  if  it  docs  not  succeed 
in  establishing  a  complete  defense  in  your 
behalf,  will  serve  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
damages  to  such  an  extent  that  you  will  feel 
you  have  had  the  full  worth  of  your  money. 
"In  these  cases,"  saith  my  Lord  Coke, 
"  you  may  see  many  excellent  points  of 
learning  in  actions  for  slander,  to  observe 
well  the  occasion  and  cause  of  speaking  of 
them,  and  how  it  may  be  pleaded  in  the 
defendants'  excuse." 

Do  not  let  any  unmanly  fear  of  what  the 
worid  may  think  or  say  of  you  prevent  or 
hinder  you  from  doing  your  duty.  What 
if  there  be  an  unjust  prejudice  against  slan- 
der? Many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
antiquity  were  slandereis  —  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Martin  Luther  and  a  host  of  odieis. 
The  writings  of  these  men,  either  in  the 
ori^nal  or  in  good  translations',  should  be 
Studied  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  your 
vocabulary.  Then,  too,  a  great  part  of  the 
disgrace  attending  slander  is  because  of  its 
supposed  secretiveness.  These  precepts 
will  teach  you  that  you  need  no  longer  con- 
fine to  the  closet  what  you  have  perhaps 
for  years  been  desiring  to  proclaim  from  the 
house-top. 

Fear  not  to  use  these  precepts  because 
they  are  not  derived  solely  from  the  decis- 


ions of  the  courts  of  this  country.  Although 
some  of  them  are  based  on  the  decisian  of 
the  English  courts,  yet  these  decisions  (sayi 
Chancellor  Kent)  are  the  best  evidence  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  has  been 
recognized  and  adopted,  as  one  entire  sys- 
tem, by  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  and 
has  been  assumed  by  the  courts  of  justice,  or 
declared  by  statute,  as  the  law  of  the  land 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.* 

It  may  seem  at  the  first  reading  that  1 
have  endeavored  to  injure  my  profe^on  bjr 
extending  among  the  huty  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  slander ;  but  a  careful  examina- 
don  of  what  I  have  written  will  convmce 
any  lawyer  that  such  is  not  the  case, — that 
in  reality  these  rules,  if  acted  upon,  will  be 
the  source  of  as  much  new  litigation  as  any 
"  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer  "  ever  printed. 
I  shall  thus  have  made  two  lawsuits  grow 
where  there  was  one  before,  and  shall  have 
deserved  well  of  the  profession.  For,  my  dear 
brothers,  if  we  can  once  get  a  hot-tempered 
man  started  on  these  non-actionable  words, 
ten  to  one  he  will  forget  himself  and  nin 
over  into  those  that  are  actionable ;  or  he 
will  so  exasperate  his  opponent  that  ht  will 
either  commit  an  assault  (and  then  we  shall 
have  an  action  for  assault  and  battery),  or 
will  use  words  that  are  acrionable  and 
so  make  himself  liable  to  an  action  for 
slander ;  or  better  yet,  will  both  slander  and 
assault,  and  then  there  will  be  a  multiplicity 
of  actions. 
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advited  a  client,  who  hod  the  rcpatation  of  beioi  a 
fighting  man,  to  plead  the  right  ol  wager  of  bailie. 
Now,  wager  of  battle  is  a  tnal  by  combat,  and  »al 
formerly  allowed  by  the  cominon  law.  By  it  the 
defenduit  had  the  right  to  fighl  wittt  the  plaintifil 
the  result  of  the  conflict  proving  whether  he  wat 
guilty  or  innocent.  My  friend  argaed  to  the  canit 
that  the  common  law,  as  it  was  at  the  Revolutioa, 
had  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  vhen 
adopted,  a  defendant  in  Enghuid  had  (he  1^ 
light  to  wage  his  battle,  and  the  law  never  having 
been  abolished  by  statute  in  Massachosetls  the 
defendant  still  had  that  right,  although  the  Uw 
had  been  abolished  in  England.  The  court  held 
the  plea  a  good  one.  I  have  examined  the  Mtssa- 
chnietts  Digest,  but  I  find  no  leporied  case  to  (he 
above  effect.  Perhaps  the  story  is  mythical-  It 
may  have  been  sug^sted  by  the  celebrated  esse  of 
Ashford  vs.  Thornton,  1  Bam.  &  Aid.  405,  dedded 
in  1S18  in  Enghuid.  In  this  case  the  defendant  did 
plead  his  right  to  wage  battle,  and  the  court  allowed 
it.  This  case  called  the  attention  of  Parliamenl  lo 
the  feet  that  this  anomaly — this  relic  of  another  ap— 
was  still  a  pan  of  the  common  law  of  En|^d,  and 
tlM  next  year  it  wai  dioliihed. 
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Tbb  15th  of  Ma^,  1866,  was  no  doubt 
to  many  a  quite  indifiercnt  date,  but  to  two 
pefsons  it  was  the  saddest  dajr  of  their 
lives.  Charles  Raadall  that  day  left  Bonn, 
Gennany,  to  catch  the  steamer  home  to 
America,  and  Ida  Werner  was  left  with  a 
mountain  of  grief  on  her  gentle  bosom, 
which  must  be  melted  away  drop  by  drop, 
in  teais,  before  she  could  breathe  &eely  again. 

A  year  before,  Randal),  hunting  for  apart- 
ments, his  last  term  at  the  university  just 
b^un,  had  seen  the  announcement,  "  Zim- 
mer  ut  vermietiien,"  in  the  hall  below  the 
flu  where  the  Wetnecs  lived.  Ida  answered 
hb  ring,  for  her  father  was  still  at  his  gov- 
erament  office,  and  her  mo^er  had  gone 
ont  to  the  market  to  buy  the  supper.  She 
would  much  rather  her  mother  had  been  at 
home  to  show  the  gentleman  the  rooms; 
but  knowing  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
lose  a  chance  to  rent  them,  she  plucked  up 
oiuiage,  and,  candle  in  hand,  showed  him 
through  the  suite.  When  he  came  next 
day  with  his  baggage  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  manner  of  apartments  he  had 
engaged;  for  although  he  had  protracted 
the  investigation  the  previous  evening  to 
the  fiirthcst  comer,  and  had  been  most 
exacting  as  to  explanations,  he  had  really 
tented  the  rooms  entirely  on  account  of  a 
certain  light  in  which  a  set  of  Madonna 
features,  in  auburn  hair,  had  shown  at  the 
fiist  opening  of  the  door. 

A  year  had  passed  since  this,  and  a  week 
ago  a  letter  from  home  had  stated  that  his 
^er,  indignant  at  his  unexplained  stay 
ai  months  beyond  the  end  of  his  course, 
bad  sent  him  one  last  remittance,  barely 
sufficient  for  a  steamer  ticket,  with  the  in- 
doation  that  if  he  did  not  return  on  a  set 
day  be  must  thenceforth  attend  to  his  own 
etchequer.  The  35th  was  the  last  day  on 
which  he  could  leave  Bonn  to  calch  the 
requisite  steamer.  Had  it  been  in  Novem- 
ber, nature  at  least  would  have  sympathized ; 
it  was  cruel  that  their  autumn  time  of 
separation  should  fall  in  the  spring,  when 
the  sky  is  full  of  bounteous  promise  and  the 
earth  of  blissful  trust. 

I^ive  is  so  improvident  that  a  parting  a 
year  away  is  no  more  feared  than  death, 
and  a  month's  end  seems  dim  and  distant 
But  a  week — a  week  only— that  even  to  love 
is  short,  and  the  begimiing  of  the  end.  The 
chilling  mist  that  rose  from  the  gulf  of  sepa- 


ration so  near  before  them,  overshadowed 
alt  the  brief  remnant  of  their  path.  They 
were  constantly  together.  But  a  silence  had 
come  upon  them.  Never  had  words  seemed 
idler,  they  had  so  much  to  say.  They 
could  say  nothing  that  did  not  mock  the 
weight  on  their  hearts,  and  seem  trivial  and 
impertinent  becanse  it  was  exclusive  of 
more  important  matter.  The  utmost  they 
could  do  was  to  lay  their  hearts  open 
toward  each  t^er  to  receive  every  least 
impression  of  vcnce,  and  look,  and  manner, 
to  be  remembered  afterward.  At  evening 
they  went  into  the  minster  church,  and  ait- 
ting  in  the  shadows  listened  to  die  sweet 
shnll  choir  of  boys  whose  music  distilled 
the  honey  of  sorrow,  and  as  the  deep  baas 
organ  chords  gripped  their  hearts  with  the 
tones  that  uni^rUe  all  weal  and  woe,  they 
looked  in  each  other's  eyes  and  did  for  a 
space  Eeel  so  near  that  all  the  separation  that 
could  come  after  seemed  but  a  trifling  thing. 

It  was  all  arranged  between  them.  He 
was  to  earn  money,  or  get  a  position  in 
business,  and  return  in  a  year  or  two  at 
most  and  bring  her  to  America. 

"Oh,"  she  said  once,  "if!  could  but  sleep 
till  thou  comest  again  to  wake  me,  bow 
blessed  I  should  be ;  but,  alas,  I  must  wake 
all  through  the  desolate  time  I " 

Although  for  the  most  part  she  com&xted 
him  rather  than  he  her,  yet  at  times  she 
gave  way,  and  once  suddenly  turned  to  him 
and  hid. her  &ce  on  his  breast,  and  said, 
trembling  with  tearless  sobs : 

"  I  know  I  shall  never  see  thee  more, 
Karl.  Thou  wilt  forget  me  in  thy  great  far 
land  and  wilt  love  another.  My  heart  tells 
me  so." 

And  then  she  raised  her  head  and  her 
streaming  eyes  blazed  with  anger. 

"  I  wUl  hover  about  thee,  and  if  thou 
lovest  another  I  will  kill  her  as  she  sleeps 
by  thy  side." 

And  the  woman  must  have  loved  him 
much,  who,  after  seeing  that  look  of  hers, 
would  have  married  him.  But  a  moment 
after  she  was  listening  with  abject  ear  to  his 


The  day  came  at  last  He  was  to  leave  at 
three  o'clock.  After  the  noontide  meal  Ida's 
mother  sat  with  them  and  thej'  talked  a  httle 
about  America,  Fran  Werner  exerting  her- 
self to  give  a  cheerful  tone  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  Randall  answering  her  qu^frau  I  ^ 


absently  and  without  taking  his  eyes  off  Ida, 
who  felt  herself  beginning  to  be  seized  with  a 
nervous  trembUng.  At  last  Frau  Wemer  rose 
and  silently  left  the  n>om,  looking  back  at 
them  as  she  closed  the  door  with  eyes  fiill 
of  teais.  Then  as  if  by  a  common  impulse 
they  rose  and  put  their  arms  about  each 
other's  necks,  and  their  lips  met  in  a  long 
shuddering  kiss.  The  breath  came  quicker 
and  quicker;  sobs  broke  the  kisses;  teats 
poured  down  and  made  them  salt  and  bitter 
as  parting  kisses  should  be  in  which  sweet- 
ness is  mockery.  Hitherto  they  had  con- 
trolled their  feelings,  or  rather  she  had 
contrpiled  him;  but  it  was  no  use  any  lon- 
ger, for  the  time  had  come,  and  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  terrible  voluptuous- 
ness of  unrestrained  grief,  in  which  there  is 
a  strange  meaningless  suggesrion  of  power, 
as  though  it  might  possibly  be  a  force  that 
•could  afiect  or  remove  its  own  cause  if  but 
wild  and  strong  enough. 

"  Herr  Randall,  the  carriage  waits  and 
you  will  lose  the  train,"  said  Frau  Werner 
from  the  door,  in  a  husky  voice. 

"  I  wilt  not  go,  by  God ! "  he  swore,  as  he 
felt  her  clasp  convulsively  strengthen  at  the 
summons.  The  lesser  must  yield  to  the 
greater,  and  no  loss  or  gain  on  earth  was 
worth  the  grief  upon  her  face.  His  father 
might  disinherit  him  ;  America  might  sink, 
but  she  must  smile  again.  And  she  did, — 
brave,  true  girl  and  lover.  The  devorion  his 
resolute  words  proved  was  like  a  strong  ner- 
vine to  restore  her  self-control.  She  smiled 
as  well  as  her  trembling  lips  would  let  her, 
and  said,  as  she  loosed  him  from  )ier  arms  : 

"  No,  thou  must  go,  Karl.  But  thou  wilt 
return,  nkht  wahr  t " 

I  would  not  venture  to  say  how  many 
times  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  glancing 
back  at  her  as  she  stood  diere  desolate, 
followed  his  glance  once  more  to  her  side. 
Finally,  Frau  Wemer  led  him  as  one  dazed 
to  the  carriage,  and  the  impatient  driver 
drove  off  at  full  speed. 

It  is  seven  years  later,  and  Randall  is 
pacing  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  out- 
ward bound  from  New  York.  It  is  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  out.  Here  and 
there  passengers  are  leaning  over  the  bul- 
warks pensively  regarding  the  sinking  sun 
as  it  sets  for  the  first  time  between  them  and 
their  native  land,  or  may  be  taking  in  with 
awed  faces  the  wonder  of  the  deep,  which 
has  haunted  their  imaginations  from  child- 
hood. Others  are  ah«ady  busily  striking  up 
acquaintatKes  with  fellow-passengers,  and  a 


bridal  pair  over  yonder  sit  thrilling  with  the 
sense  of  isolation  from  the  world  that  so 
emphasizes  their  mutual  dependence  and  all- 
importance  to  each  other.  And  other  groups 
are  talking  business  and  refeuing  to  money 
and  markets  in  New  Yoik,  London  and 
Frankfort  as  glibly  as  if  they  were  on  land, 
much  to  tiie  secret  shock  of  certain  ran 
tourists,  who  marvel  at  the  insensidveness 
of  men  who,  thus  speeding  between  two 
worlds,  and  freshly  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  august  and  awful  form  of  nature,  can 
keep  their  minds  so  steadily  fixed  upon  cash- 
books  and  ledgers. 

But  Randall,  as,  with  the  habit  of  an  old 
voyager,  he  already  falls  to  pacing  the  deck, 
is  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts 
to  pay  much  heed  to  these  things.  Only,  as 
he  passes  a  group  of  Germans,  and  the 
familiar  accents  of  the  sweet,  homely  tongue 
fall  on  his  ear,  he  pauses,  and  lingers  near. 

The  darkness  gathers,  the  breeze  freshens, 
the  waves  come  tumbling  out  of  the  east, 
and  the  morion  of  the  ship  increases  as  she 
rears  upward  to  meet  them.  The  groups  on 
deck  are  thinning  out  fast  as  the  passengeis 
go  below  to  enjoy  the  fearsome  novelty  of  the 
first  night  at  sea,  and  to  compose  tbemsdves 
to  sleep  as  it  were  in  the  hollow  of  God's 
hand.  But  long  into  the  night,  Randall's 
cigar  still  marks  his  pacing  up  and  down  as 
he  ponders,  with  alternations  of  tender,  hope- 
fiil  glow  and  sad  foreboding  the  chances  of 
his  quest.     Will  he  find  her  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  When 
Randall  reached  America  on  hb  return  finm 
Germany,  he  immediately  began  to  sow  his 
wild  oats,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to  it. 
Answering  Ida's  letters  got  to  be  a  bore, 
and  he  ^adually  ceased  doing  it  Then 
came  a  few  sad  reproaches  from  her,  and 
their  correspondence  ceased.  Meanwhile, 
having  had  his  youthful  fling,  he  settled 
down  as  a  steady  young  man  of  business. 
One  day  he  was  surprised  to  observe  thai 
he  had  of  late  insensibly  &llen  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  a  good  d^  in  a  pensive  sort 
of  way  about  Ida  and  those  German,  days. 
The  notion  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
hunt  up  her  picture,  which  he  hadn't  thought 
of  in  five  years.  With  misty  eyes  and  crowd- 
ing memories  he  pored  over  it,  and  a  wave 
of  regretful,  yearning  tenderness  filled  bis 
breast. 

Late  one  night  after  long  search  he  found 
among  his  papers  'a  bundle  of  her  old  let- 
ters already  growing  yellow.  Being  exceed- 
ingly rusty  in  his  German,  he  had  R>  study 
them  out  word  by  word.    T^t  night,  till 
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the  slty  grew  gray  in  the  cast,  he  sat  there 
taitoLg  the  pages  of  the  dictionary  with  wet 
eja  and  glowing  face,  and  selecting  defini- 
tions  by  the  test  of  the  heart.  He  found 
chat  some  of  these  letters  he  had  never  before 
takea  the  pains  to  read  through.  In  the  bit- 
terness of  his  indignation,  he  cuised  the 
fool  who  had  thrown  away  a  love  so  loyal 
and  priceless. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  thinking  of  Ida 
M  if  dead,  so  far  off  in  another  world  did 
those  days  seem.  It  was  with  extraordinary 
eflect  that  the  idea  finally  Sashed  upon  him 
that  she  was  probably  alive  and  now  in  the 
prime  of  her  beauty.  After  a  period  of  fever- 
ish and  impassioned  excitement,  he  wrote  a 
letter  fill!  of  wild  regret  and  beseeching,  and 
ao  ine&ble  tenderness.  Then  he  waited. 
After  a  k»ig  time  it  came  back  from  the 
GemtaQ  dead-letter  office.  There  was  no 
penon  of  the  name  at  the  address.  She  had 
left  Bonn,  then.  Hastily  setting  his  aftiirs 
in.  order,  he  sailed  for  Germany  on  the  next 
steamer. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  were  a  blank 
in  his  mind.  On  reaching  Bonn,  he  went 
straight  from  the  station  to  the  old  house 

in strasse.-   As  he  turned  into  it  from 

the  scarcely  less  familiar  streets  leading 
Diiiher,  and  noted  eacb  accustomed  land- 
mark, he  seemed  to  have  just  returned  to 
lea  from  an  afternoon  lecture  at  the  uni- 
Tersity.  In  every  feature  of  the  street  some 
memory  lurked,  and  as  he  passed  threw  out 
delaying  tendrils,  clutching  at  his  heart 
Kudely  he  broke  away,  hastening  on  to  that 
house  near  the  end  of  the  street,  in  each  of 
Those  quaint  windows  fancy  fr:amed  the 
longed-for  fcce.  She  was  not  there,  he 
knew,  but  for  a  while  he  stood  on.thc  other 
side  the  street,  unmindful  of  the  stares  and 
jostling  of  the  passers-by,  gazing  at  the 
hoose-tont,  and  letting  himself  imagine  from 
inoment  to  moment  that  her  figure  might 
flit  across  some  window,  or  issue  frum  the 
door,  basket  in  hand,  [or  the  evening  mar- 
keting, on  which  journey  he  had  so  ofren  ac- 
companied her.  At  length,  crossing  the 
tUttt,  he  inquired  for  the  Wemer  family. 
The  present  toiants  had  never  heard  the 
name.  Perhaps  the  tenants  from  whom  they 
W  received  the  house  might  be  better  in- 
fonncd.  Where  were  they?  They  had  moved 
to  CtdoMie.  He  next  went  to  the  Bonn 
police-office,  and  from  the  records  kept 
there,  in  which  pretty  much  everything 
■bout  every  citizen  is  set  down,  ascertained 
that  sevexal  years  previous  Herr  Werner  had 
"lied  of  ^wplexy,  and  that  no  one  of  the 


name  was  now  resident  in  the  city.  Next 
day  he  went  to  Cologne,  hunted  up  the 
former  tenants  of  the  house,  and  found  that 
they  remembered  quite  distinctly  the  Wer- 
ner family,  and  the  death  of  the  frtther,  and 
only  bread-winner.  It  had  lefr  the  mother 
and  daughter  quite  without  resources,  as 
Randall  had  known  must  probably  have 
been  the  case.  His  informants  had  heard 
that  they  had  gone  to  Diisseldorf. 

His  search  had  became  a  fever.  After 
waiting  seven  years,  a  delay  of  ten  minutes 
was  unendurable.  The  trains  seemed  to 
creep.  And  yet,  on  reaching  Cologne,  he 
did  not  at  once  go  abouthis  search,  but  said 
to  himself; 

"  Let  me  not  risk  the  killmg  of  m_y  last 
hope  till  I  have  wanned  myself  with  it  <me 
more  night,  for  to-monow  there  may  be  no 
more  warmth  in  it" 

He  went  to  a  hotel,  ordered  a  room  and 
a  botde  of  wine,  and  sat  over  it  all  night, 
indulging  the  belief  that  he  would  find  her 
the  next  day.  He  denied  his  imaginatitm 
nothing,  but  conjured  up  before  his  mind's 
eye  the  lovely  vision  of  her  fairest  hour, 
complete  even  to  the  turn  of  the  neck,  the 
ribbon  in  the  hair,  and  the  light  in  the  blue 
eyes.  So  he  would  turn  into  the  street 
Yes,  here  was  the  number.  Then  he  rings 
the  belL  Ste  comes  to  the  door.  She 
regards  him  a  moment  indifferently.  Then 
amazed  recognition,  love,  happiness,  trans- 
figure her  face.  "Ida I"  "Karll"  and  he 
clasps  her  sobbing  to  his  bosom,  from  which 
she  shall  never  be  simdered  again. 

The  result  of  his  search  next  day  was  the 
discovery  that  mother  and  daughter  had 
been  at  Dusseldoif  until  about  four  years 
previous,  where  the  mother  had  died  of 
consumption,  and  the  daughter  had  re- 
moved, leaving  no  address.  The  lodgings 
occupied  by  them  were  of  a  wretched  char- 
acter, showing  that  their  circumstances  must 
have  been  very  much  reduced. 

There  was  now  no  fiuther  clew  to  guide 
his  search.  It  was  destined  that  the  last  he 
was  to  know  of  her  should  be  that  she  was 
thrown  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world,^ 
her  last  friend  gone,  her  last  penny  expended. 
She  was  buried  out  of  his  sight,  not  in  the 
peaceful  grave,  with  its  tender  associadons, 
but  buried  alive  in  the  living  world ;  hope- 
lessly hid  in  the  huge,  writhing  confusion 
of  humanity.  He  lingered  in  the  folly 
of  despair  about  those  sordid  lodgings  in 
Dusseldorf  as  one  mi^t  circle  vainly  about 
the  spot  in  the  ocean  where  some  p^l  of 
great  price  had  fallen  overboard*     vJioOQ  [c 


After  a  while,  he  roused  again,  and  began 
putting  adverttseincnts  for  Ida,  in  the  priD- 
dpal  newspapers  of  Germany,  and  making 
random  visits  to  towns  all  about  to  consult 
directories  and  police  records.  A  singular 
sort  of  misanthropy  possessed  him.  He 
cunied  the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages 
that  reduced  die  chances  in  bis  favor  to  so 
small  a  thing.  He  cursed  the  teeming 
throngs  of  men,  women  and  children,  in 
whose  mass  she  was  lost,  as  a  jewel  in  a 
mountain  of  rubbish.  Had  he  possessed 
the  power,  he  would  in  those  days,  without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  have  swept  the  be- 
wildering, obstructing  millions  of  Germany 
out  of  existence,  as  the  miner  washes  away 
the  earth  to  bring  to  light  the  grain  of  gold 
in  his  pan.  He  must  have  scanned  a  mill- 
ion women's  faces  in  that  weary  search,  and 
the  bitterness  of  that  million-fold  disappoint- 
ment left  its  trace  in  a  feeling  of  aversion 
for  the  feminine  countenance  and  figure 
that  he  was  long  in  overcoming. 

Knowing  that  only  by  some  desperate 
chance  he  could  hope  to  meet  her  in  his 
random  wanderings,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  be  successfiil  by 
resigning  as  far  as  possible  all  volition,  and 
leaving  the  guidance  of  the  search  to  chance ; 
as  if  fortune  were  best  disposed  toward  those 
who  most  entirely  abdicated  intelligence  and 
trusted  themselves  to  her.  He  sacredly  fol- 
lowed every  impulse,  never  making  up  his 
mind  an  hour  before  at  what  stadon  he 
should  leave  the  cars,  and  turning  to  the 
right  or  left  in  his  wanderings  through  the 
streets  of  cities,  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out intellectual  choice.  Sometimes,  waking 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
would  nse,  dress  with  eager  haste,  and  sally 
out  to  wander  through  the  dark  streets, 
diinking  he  might  be  led  of  Providence  to 
meet  her.  And  once  out,  nothing  but  utter 
exhaustion  could  drive  him  back ;  for,  how 
could  he  tell  but  in  the  moment  aftei  he 
had  gone,  she  might  pass.  He  had  recourse 
to  every  superstition  of  soitilege,  clairvoy- 
ance, presentiment,  and  dreams.  And  all  the 
time  his  desperarion  was  siogulariy  akin  to 
hope.  He  dared  revile  no  seeming  failure, 
not  knowing  but  just  that  was  the  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  accidents  destined  to 
bring  him  face  to  &ce  with  her.  The  daric- 
est  hour  might  usher  in  the  sunburst  The 
possibility  that  this  was  at  last  the  blessed 
chance  lit  up  his  eyes  ten  thousand  times 
as  they  fell  on  some  new  bee. 

But  at  last  he  found  himself  back  in 
Bonn,  with  (he  feveish  infatuadon  of  the 


gambler  which  had  succeeded  hope  in  his 
mind,  succeeded  in  turn  by  utter  despair! 
His  sole  occupation  now  was  revisiting 
the  spots  which  he  had  frequented  wiA 
her  in  that  happy  year.  As  one  who  has 
lost  a  princely  fiutune  sits  down  at  length 
to  enumerate  the  little  items  of  property 
that  happens  to  be  attached  to  his  person, 
disreganled  before  but  now  his  all,  so  Rai^ 
dall  counted  up  like  a  miser  the  little  store 
of  memories  that  were  thenceforth  to  be  his 
all.  WonderfiiHy  the  smallest  details  of  those 
days  came  back  to  him.  The  very  seats 
they  sat  in  at  public  places,  the  shops  they 
entered  together,  their  promenades  and  the 
pausing-places  on  them,  revived  in  memory 
under  a  concentrated  inward  gaze  like  in- 
visible paintings  brought  over  heat. 

One  afternoon,  alter  wandering  about  ttie 
city  for  some  hours,  he  turned  into  a  paik 
to  rest.  As  he  approached  his  usual  b«ich, 
sacred  to  him  beoiuse  Ida  and  he  in  the  <dd 
days  had  often  sat  there,  he  was  annoyed  to 
see  it  already  occupied  by  a  pleasant-faced, 
matronly  looking  German  woman,  iriio  was 
complacently  listening  to  the  chatter  of  a 
couple  of  small  children.  Randall  threw 
himself  upon  the  unoccupied  end  of  the 
bench,  ratiier  hoping  that  his  gloomy  and 
preoccupied  air  might  cause  them  to  depart 
and  leave  him  to  his  melancholy  revery. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
children  stopped  their  play  and  gathered 
timidly  about  their  mother,  and  soon  after 
the  bench  tilted  slightly  as  she  relieved  it  of 
her  substantial  charms,  saying  in  a  cheery, 
pleasant  voice : 

"  Come,  little  ones,  the  father  will  be  at 
home  before  us." 

It  was  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden,  and 
the  plentiful  color  left  her  cheeks  as  the  odd 
gendeman  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench 
turned  with  a  great  start  at  the  sound  of  hei 
voice,  and  transfixed  her  with  a  quesrioning 
look.     But  in  a  moment  he  said : 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,  a  thousand  times. 
The  sound  of  your  voice  so  reminded  me 
of  a  friend  I  have  lost,  that  I  looked  up 
involuntarily." 

The  woman  responded  with  good-natnred 
assurances  that  he  had  not  at  all  alarmed 
her.  Meanwhile,  Randall  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  notice  diat  in  spite  of  the  thick- 
waisted  and  generally  matronly  figure,  there 
were,  now  he  came  to  look  closely,  several 
rather  marked  resemblances  to  Ida.  The 
eyes  were  of  the  same  blue  tint,  though 
about  half  as  large,  the  cheeks  being  twice 
as  full     In  spite  of  the  ndysivteM  dress- 


iug  it,  he  saw  also  that  the  hair  was  like 
I(U's,  and  as  for  the  nose,  that  feature  which 
changes  least,  it  might  have  been  taken  out 
of  Ida's  own  face.  As  may  be  supposed, 
he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  to  be  reminded 
of  that  sweet  girlish  vision  by  this  broadly 
molded,  comfortable-looking  matron.  His 
romantic  mood  was  scattered  for  that  even- 
ing at  least,  and  he  knew  he  shouldn't  get 
ibe  prosaic  suggestions  of  the  unfortunate 
resemblance  out  of  his  mind  for  a  week  at 
least  It  would  tomient  him  as  a  humorous 
association  spoils  a  sacred  hymn. 

He  bowed  with  rather  an  ill  grace,  and 
was  about  to  retire,  when  a  certam  peculiar 
turn  of  the  neck  as  the  lady  acknowledged 
bis  salute,  caught  his  eye  and  turned  him  to 
stone.     Good  God  I  this  woman  was  Ida  1 

He  stood  there  in  a  condition  of  mental 
paralyas.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  thinking 
and  feeling  for  months  of  intense  emotional 
operience  had  instantly  been  annihilated, 
and  he  was  left  in  the  midst  of  a  great  void 
in  his  consciousness  out  of  touching-reach 
of  anything.  There  was  no  sharp  pang, 
but  just  a  bewildered  numbness.  A  few 
filaments  only  of  the  romantic  feeling  for 
Ida  that  filled  his  mind  a  moment  before 
still  lingered,  floating  about  it,  unattached 
to  anything,  like  vague  neuralgic  feelings  in 
an  amputated  stump,  an  if  to  remind  him  of 
vbax  had  been  there. 

All  this  was  as  instantaneous  as  a  galvanic 
shock  the  moment  he  had  recognized, — let 
US  not  say  Ida,  but  this  evidence  that  she 
was  no  more.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
the  woman,  who  stood  staring,  was  in  com- 
mon politeness  entidcd  to  some  explanation. 
He  was  in  just  that  state  of  mind  when  the 
only  serious  interest  having  suddenly  Ato^ 
ped  out  of  the  life,  the  mmor  convention- 
alities loom  up  as  peculiarly  important  and 
obhgatoty. 

"  You  were  Fraulein   Ida  Werner,  and 

fived  at  No. strasse  in  1866, 

meittpoirf" 

He  spoke  in  a  cold,  dead  tone,  as  if  mak- 
ing a  necessary,  but  distastefiil,  explanation 
(0  a  stranger. 

"YeSjtruly,"  replied  the  woman, curiously; 
"but  my  name  is  now  Frau  Stein,"  glancing 
at  the  diildren,  who  had  been  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  the  queer  man. 

"  Do  you  remember  Kail  Randall  ?  I  am 
he." 

The  most  formal  of  old  acquaintances 
Q>uld  hardly  have  recalled  himself  in  a  more 
iodifeent  maimer. 

"Merr  G^im  Himmtll"  exclaimed  the 


woman  widi  the  liveliest  surprise  and  interest 
"  Karl  1  Is  it  possible.  Yes,  now  I  recog- 
nize you.    Surely !  surely  I "  , 

She  clapped  one  hand  to  her  bosom,  and 
dropped  on  the  bench  to  recover  herself. 
Fleshy  people,  overcome  by  agitation,  are 
rather  disagreeable  objects.  Randall  stood 
looking  at  her  with  a  singular  expression  of 
averuon  on  his  listless  face.  But,  after  pant- 
ing a  few  times,  the  woman  recovered  her 
vivacity  and  began  to  ply  him  vigorously 
with  exclamations  and  questions,  beaming 
the  while  with  delighted  interest.  He 
answered  her  like  a  school-boy,  too  destitute 
of  presence  of  mind  to  do  otherwise  than 
to  yield  passively  to  her  impulse.  But  he 
made  no  inquiries  whatever  of  her,  and  did 
not  distantly  allude  to  the  reason  of  his 

Eresence  in  Germany.  As  he  stood  there 
>oking  at  her,  the  real  facts  about  that 
matter  struck  him  as  so  absurd  and  incred- 
ible, that  he  couldn't  believe  them  hiinsell 

Pretty  soon  he  observed  that  she  was 
becoming  a  little  conscious  in  her  air,  and 
giving  a  slightly  sentimental  turn  to  the 
conversation.  It  was  not  for  some  time 
that  he  saw  her  drift,  so  utterly  without 
connection  in  his  mind  were  Ida  and  this 
comfortable  matron  before  him,  and  when 
he  did,  a  smile  at  the  exquisite  absurdity  of 
the  thing  barely  twitched  the  comeis  of  his 
mouth,  and  ended  in  a  sad,  puzxled  stare 
that  rather  put  the  other  out  of  countenance. 

But  the  children  had  now  for  some  time 
been  whimpering  for  supper  and  home,  and 
at  length  Frau  Stein  rose,  and,  with  an 
urgent  request  that  Randall  should  call  on 
her  and  see  her  husband,  bade  him  a  cordial 
adieu.  He  stood  there  watching  her  out  of 
sight  with  an  unconscious  smile  of  the  most 
refined  and  subtle  cynicism.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  stared  vacantly  at  the  close- 
cropped  grass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
path.  By  what  handle  should  he  lay  hold  of 
bis  thoughts  ? 

That  woman  could  not  retroact  and  touch 
the  memory  of  Ida.  That  dear  vision  re- 
mained intact.  He  drew  forth  his  locket 
and  opening  it  gazed  passionately  at  the 
fair  girlish  face,  now  so  hopelessly  passed 
away.  By  that  blessed  picture  he  could 
hold  her  and  ddy  the  woman.  Remember- 
ing that  fat,  jolly,  comfortable  matron,  he 
should  not  at  least  ever  again  have  to  re- 
proach himself  with  his  cruel  treatment  of 
Ida.  And  yet  why  not  ?  What  had  the 
woman  to  do  with  her  ?  She  had  suffered 
as  much  as  if  the  woman  had  not  forgotten 
it  alL     His  leckcming  was  with  Ida)--was)  |  (^ 
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with  her.  Where  should  he  find  her  ?  In 
what  limbo  could  he  imagine  her?  Ah, 
that  was  the  wildering  cruelty  of  it  She 
was  not  this  woman,  nor  was  she  dead  in 
any  conceivable  natural  way  so  that  hei 
girlish  spirit  might  have  remained  eternally 
fixed.  She  was  nothing.  She  was  nowhere. 
She  only  existed  in  this  locket  and  her  only 
soul  was  in  his  heart,  far  more  surely  than  , 
in  this  woman  who  had  forgotten  her. 
Death  was  a  hopeful,  cheerful  state  com- 

Eared  to  that  nameless  nothingness  that  was 
er  portion.  For  had  she  ^en  dead  he 
could  still  have  loved  her  soul;  but  now 
she  had  none.  The  soul  that  once  she  bad, 
and  if  she  had  then  died,  might  have  kept, 
had  been  forfeited  by  living  on  and  had 
passed  to  this  woman,  and  would  fiom  her 
pass  on  further  till  finally  fixed  and  vested 
ID  the  decrepitude  of  age  by  death.  So 
then  it  was  death  and  not  life  that  secured 
the  soul,  and  his  sweet  Ida  had  none  be- 
cause ^e  had  not  died  in  time.  Ah  I  had 
not  he  heard  somewfaeie  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  never  dies?  Where  then 
was  Ida's?  ^e  had  disappeared  utterly 
out  of  the  universe.  9ie  had  been  trans- 
formed, destroyed,  swallowed  up  in  this 
woman,  a  living  sepulcher,  more  cruel  than 
the  grave,  for  it  devoured  the  soul  as  well  as 
the  body.  Fah  I  this  prating  about  immor- 
tality was  absurd,  convicted  of  ineaninglcss- 
ness  before  a  tragedy  like  this ;  for  what  was 
an  immortality  worth  that  was  given  to  her 
last  decrepit  phase  of  life,  after  aJi  its  beaun 
and  strength  and  loveliness  had  passed  soul- 
less away  ?  To  be  aught  but  a  mockery 
immortality  must  be  as  manifold  as  the 
manifold  phases  of  life.     Since  life  devours 


so  many  souls,  why  suppose  death  will  spare 
the  last  one  ? 

But  he  would  contend  with  destiny. 
Painters  should  multiply  the  face  in  his 
locket  He  would  immortalize  her  in  a 
poem.  He  would  constantly  keep  the 
lamp  trimmed  and  burning  before  her  shrine 
in  his  heart.  She  should  Uve  in  spite  of 
the  woman. 

But  he  could  now  never  make  amends  to 
her  for  the  suffering  his  cruel,  neglectful  youth 
had  caused  her.  He  had  scarcely  realized 
before  how  much  the  longing  to  make  good 
that  wrong  had  influenced  his  quest  of  her. 
Tears  of  remorse  for  an  unatonable  crime 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  He  might  indeed 
enrich  this  woman,  or  educate  her  children, 
oi  pension  her  husband ;  but  that  would 
be  no  atonement  to  Ida. 

And  then  as  if  to  intensify  that  remorse  by 
showing  still  more  clearly  the  impossibility 
of  atonement,  it  flashed  on  him  that  he  who 
loved  Ida  was  not  the  one  to  atone  for  an 
offense  of  which  he  would  be  incapable, 
which  had  been  committed  by  one  who  de- 
spised her  love.  Justice  was  a  meaningless 
word,  and  amoids  were  never  possible,  nor 
can  men  ever  make  atonement;  for,  ere 
the  debt  is  paid,  the  atonement  made,  one 
who  is  not  the  sufferer  stands  to  receive 
it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  who 
atones  is  not  the  offender,  but  one  who 
comes  afier  him,  loathing  his  offense  and 
himself  incapable  of  it  The  dead  must 
bury  their  dead.  And  thus  pondering  &om 
personal  to  general  thoughts,  the  turmoil  of 
nis  feelings  gradually  calmed  and  a  restful 
melancholy,  vague  and  tender,  filled  the 
aching  void  in  his  heart. 


DICKENS. 

As  ONE  who  flings  lai^e  hospitable  doors 

Wide  to  a  world  of  masquers  whom  he  has  bade 

Sweep  hurrying  onward  with  their  paces  mad 
And  merrily  flood  his  vacant  chamber-floors. 
Even  so  with  him  about  whose  form  in  scores 

Htmianity's  eager  passions,  blithe  or  sad. 

Rush  reveling,  and  however  strangely  clad, 
Are  still  the  old  rascals,  bigots,  fools  and  bores  I 
Ah,  what  a  riotous  witch-dance  they  prolong. 

Of  avarice,  hatred,  hope,  revenge,  despair ! 
How  right  flies  timorous  from  the  clutch  of  wrong! 

How  pleasure  and  ease  take  hands  with  toil  and  caret 

While  hiimor,  that  wild  harlequin,  here  and  there. 
Dashes  in  spangled  somersaults  through  the  throngj  '-^--.j^Ip 
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Ir  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  species 
which  naturalists  have  distinguished  among 
the  oysters  of  our  Atlantic  coast  have  more 
than  a  nominal  existence.  The  oyster  is  so 
atfccted  by  the  conditions  of  its  hfe  that 
the  progeny  of  a  single  parent  may  rep- 
resent at  maturity  the  most  widely  variant 
fonns  of  oyster-growth.  The  nature  of 
the  substance  on  which  an  oyster  is  fixed, 
the  consistency  of  the  bed  in  which  it 
rcsis,  the  deptli,  temperature  and  saltncss 
of  the  water  it  lives  in  ;  every  circumstance 
of  its  environment,  in  fact,  is  reflected  in  its 
shapeandsize.in  the  character  of  itsshell,  and 
in  the  flavor  of  its  meat.  An  oyster  which 
begins  its  settled  existence  on  a  scallop-shell 
»ill  carry  through  life  the  impress  of  its  firal 
lesting-place ;  and  tlie  general  form  of  the 
oyster  is  as  subject  to  the  accidents  of  place 
and  surroundings  as  are  the  markings  of  its 
shell.  Left  to  crowd  one  another  on  an 
irregular  surface,  oysters  grow  crooked  and 
un^apely.  Planted  on  soft  mud,  into 
which  they  sink  with  increasing  weight,  they 
build  their  shells  almost  entirely  on  the  for- 
ward edge,  becoming  thin-shelled  and  nar- 
row; and  if  left  long  enough  to  struggle 
against  impending  suffocation,  their  length 
Willbefive  or  six  times  their  breadth, and  their 
meat  a  mere  ribbon  of  finnged  integument. 
On  a  gravelly  bottom  in  a  swift  current,  the 
same  stock  grow  deep  and  broad  and  mass- 
ive; and,  with  abundant  growing  space, 
develop  the  oval  form,  the  large  and  solid 


meat  characteristic  of  the  typical  northern 
oyster.    On  one  ground  the  shells  will  be 
»o(t  and  heavy,  od  another  thin,  fine,  and 
Vol  XV.— le. 


as  hard  and  translucent  as  porcelain.  Thus 
oysters  difiering  enormously  in  form  and 
character  may  be  not  only  of  the  same 


species,   but  offspring  of  the  same  parent, 
the  duration  of  the  infant  oyster's  free  exist- 
ence being  sufficient  to  allow  the  members 
of  the  same  brood  to  be  distributed  over 
every  variety  of  sea- 
bottom  suitable  for 
oyster  life.   It  is  true 
that    the    southern 
oysters   are    mark- 
edly difierent  from 
those  prevailing  be- 
tween   New    York 
Bay  and  Cape  Cod, 
and  these  from  the 
still  more  northern 
variety  ;  but  the  va- 
riations would  seem 
to     be    easily     ac- 
counted for  by  dif- 
ferences in  tempera- 
ture and  other  ex- 
ternal     conditions. 
Northern  oysters  transplanted  into  Virginia 
waters  speedily  assume  the  form  and  other 
nomindly  "  specific  "  features  of  the  nativesl  , 
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of  that  region.  In  like  manner,  the  southern 
oysters  when  brouglit  to  the  north  become 
(when  they  can  endure  the  dimate)  the  rivak 
of  the  northern  natives  in  firmness  of  flesh 
and  depth  of  body.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  do  not  maintain  themselves  more  than 
a  single  season  in  the  colder  northern 
waters;  nor  do  they  bear  transportation  to 
Europe  or  to  California  so  well  as  the  oysters 
of  the  north. 

As  for  comparative  merit,  that  is  a  matter 
which  rivals  the  oyster  itself  in  delicacy.  In 
Washington  or  Baltimore,  the  oyster  dealer 
will  generously  admit  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  find  good  oysters  outside  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay ;  but  for  a  "  perfect  "  oyster,  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  useless  to  look  to  any 
other  locality.  The  Philadelphian  is  equally 
sure  that  the  estuai}'  of  the  Delaware  is  the 
perfect  oyster's  only  home, — a  local  prejudice 
which  the  oyster-eater  of  New  York  attnbutes 
to  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  what  a  first- 
rate  oyster  really  is.  Doctors  differ;  and 
the  xmprqudiced  can  only  rejoice  that  any- 
where between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  40° 
north,  one  may  find  oysters  worthy  of  any 
human  palate.  Here  in  New  York  the 
favorites  are,  first  and  foremost,  the  Saddle 
Rocks, — a  variety  which  Jerseymen  insist 
has  been  exterminated  these  many  years. 
They  still  remain,  however,  not  only  as 
direct  descendants  from  the  colony  about 
the  original  Saddle  Rock,  but  in  many 
Other  lacalides  in  Long  Island  Sound; 
for  it  was  not  a  distinct  variety  that  gave 
the  name  its  fame,  but  only  an  exception- 
ally thrifty  chance-sown  bed  of  the  common 
natives, — a  grade  of  oyster  that  artificial 
culture  easily  and  constantly  rivals.  Next 
in  rank  may  be  mentioned  the  Blue  Points, 
coming  chiefly  fiY)m  Great  South  Bay,  Long 
Island ;  the  same  as  the  former  in  stock,  but 
bred  under  different  conditions,  and  so  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  flavor.  The  products 
of  Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J.,  probably  come 
next;  thesewere  formerly  transplanted  narives 
of  Newark  Bay,  improved  by  development 
in  the  fevorable  wateis  of  the  Shrewsbury  ; 
but  more  recently,  we  are  informed,  the 
seed  is  commonly  brought  from  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  oyster  business 
was  earned  on  at  the  north  very  much  as 
it  now  is  in  more  southern  waters.  The 
natural  beds  were  mercilessly  dredged — as 
they  still  are,  for  that  matter — and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  supply  was  left  for  the  most 
part  to  accident.  Occasionally  a  man  who 
owned  a  mill-pond  or  claimed  the  control 


of  a  limited  natural  bed  in  shallow  water, 
would  endeavor  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  nature  by  the  importation  of  seed 
from  the  Hudson  or  elsewhere ;  but  for  all 


that  the  supply  steadily  diminished.  The 
moment  a  diance-sown  bed  was  discovered 
a  fleet  of  dredgers  would  gather  in  hot 
haste,  and  in  a  little  while  every  obtainable 
oyster  would  be  carried  away.  Nothing 
was  done  to  repress  the  ravages  of  &tar-fish 
and  other  enemies  of  the  oyster,  and  its 
utter  extermination  was  seriously  threatened. 
From  time  to  time  local  laws  were  enacted 
restricting  the  amount  of  oysters  that  might 
be  taken  by  any  one  man  in  one  day,  and 
forbidding  the  working  of  oyster-beds  during 
the  summer  season ;  but  these  afforded  no 
real  protection  to  the  more  valuable  natural 
beds  in  deep  water,  while  the  close  time, 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  proved 
a  hindrance  rather  than  an  advantage  to 
the  multiplication  of  spat  One  other  law, 
however,  indirectly  and  unwittingly  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  the  development  of 
American  oyster  culture — the  only  really 
practical  and  profitable  system  of  oyster 
propagation  the  world  has  seen.  To  enlist 
her  citizens  in  the  work  of  restoring  and  pre- 
serving the  oyster-beds  of  the  Sound,  the 
state  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  grandng 
I  to  any  resident  of  the  coast  the  piivilege  of 
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having  surveyed  and  set  off  for  his  own  use 
a  smaJl  area  of  Sound-bed,  not  already  pro- 
ductive, on  the  sole  condition  that  it 
be  stocked  and  kept  stocked  with  oys- 
tera.    Immediately  a  large  number  of  such 


ments  of  oyster  land  fell  into  the  hands  of 
professional  oystermen. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  twenty  years 
or  so  ago,  there  were  among  the  oyster- 
men  of  Norwalk  two  young  men,  brothers, 


claims  were  entered,  and  there  was  a  prom- 
ise of  a  great  renewal  of  once  famous  beds 
wbich  had  been  depleted  by  over-dredging 
or  by  the  ravages  of  star-Ssh.  But  the 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  The  measures 
adopted  for  restocking  the  grounds  were 
inadequate  or  useless;  nothing  was  done  to 
insure  the  fixing  of  spat  or  to  protect  from 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies  such  young  oys- 
ters as  chance  supplied;  and  when  a  bed 
happened  to  be  successful  it  was  more  likely 
to  be  stripped  by  thieves  than  to  yield  a 
profit  to  the  owner.  Only  those  who  were 
directly  and  constantly  employed  in  the 
business  could  manage  such  property  advan- 
tageously; and  gradually  (and  in  spite  of 


^trenuoua  oppositiDn  from  those  who  refused 
'0  recognize  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
■divert  to  individuals  what  had  always  been 
common  right)   the  more  valuable   allot- 


by  the  name  of  Hoyt,  who  held  possession 
of  a  few  acres  of  oyster  ground,  which  they 
annually  replenished  with  seed  brought  from 
the    Hudson    River.      The  young  oysters, 
attached  to  empty  shells  and  other  rubbish, 
were  usually  gathered  and  transplanted  in 
the  summer  time,  when    nothing  was    do- 
ing in  the  regular  oyster  trade ;  and  it  was 
repeatedly  observed  that  later  in  the  season 
a  plentiful  crop  of  still  younger  oysters  had 
established  themselves  on  the  imported  seed. 
Whence  did  they  come?      Were  they  im- 
ported with  the  others  when  loo  small  to  be 
seen,  or  were  they  the  o&pring  of  native 
oysters  spawning  on  the  spot?    If  the  latter 
were  true  why  should  not  the  spat  be  equally 
plentiful  where  no  planting  had  been 
done?     The  question  was  hard  to 
answer.      Even    among   professional 
naturalists,  at  that  time,  the  phy»- 
ology  of  the  reproduction  of  oysters 
was  an  unsolved  mystery.     Yet  our 
young  oystermen  were  confident  that 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  what  they 
saw,  and   that   if  they  could    once 
master   it   they  would    not    only  be 
saved  the  cost  of  bringing  seed  fixwn 
abroad,  but  they  would  be  able  to 
produce  regularly  the  higher  grade 
of  oysters  natural  to  the  waters  about 
Norwalk  Islands.     To  this  end  Mr. 
Charles  Hoyt  studied  oysters  individ- 
ually and  collectively  with  the  direct- 
ness and  perseverance  of  a  bom  natiuslist. 
He  practiced  vivisection  relentlessly,  watch- 
ing the  oyster's  internal  changes  day  by 
day,  particularly  during  spawning  time,  untd  |  i^ 
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he  was  able  to  tell  from  an  oyster's  appear- 
ance not  only  whether  those  of  a  given  bed 
were  about  to  spawn,  but  when  the  spawn- 
ing would  begin.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
as  intently  studying  the  external  conditions 
of  successful  spawning,  by  far  the  obscurer 
problem  of  the  two.  Some  seasons  every 
object  exposed  to  the  tide  would  be  found 
covered  with  spat.  At  other  times,  though 
the  parent  oysters  showed  every  evidence 
of  good  spawning  condition,  and  were  seen 
to  emit  spawn  in  abundance,  the  young 
crop  would  be  a  total  failure.  A  due  to 
the  mystery  was  first  found  in  noticing  that 
with  a  general  failure  of  spat  certain  local- 
ities would  be  found  in  the  fall  thickly  set 
with  young  oysteis ;  and  these  were  places 


which  had  been  much  dug  over  during 
the  summer  by  men  longing  for  clams. 
Further,  it  was  observed  that  objects  known 
to  have  been  lost  overboard  during  the 
spawning  season — tongs  and  dredges,  rub- 
ber boots,  bottles,  anchor  stones,  clam-shells 
opened  for  fish-bait,  and  so  on — would  be 
found  in  the  fall  well  covered  with  young 
oysters,  while  the  surrounding  objects  were 
quite  barren.  Why  should  these  thin^ 
be?  Mr.  Hoyt  not  only  asked  himself  this 
question  again  and  again,  but  put  the  ques- 
tion repeatedly  Co  nature,  believing  that  the 
answer  would  make  him  master  of  the  secret 
of  successful  oyster  breeding.  The  story  of 
his  experiments,  his  unaccountable  successes, 
and  (at  the  time)  still  more  unaccountable 
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Mures,  would  fiimish  an  enteitaining  record 
of  Yankee  acuteness,  pluck  and  pctsever- 
ince;  but  there  is  no  space  for  it  here.     It 
is  enough  to  say  that  after  long  groping  in 
the  dark  he  began  at  last  to 
see  his  way  clearly,  arriving 
at  the  following  conclusions 
of  vital  importance  in  oyster 
culture : 

First:    That    the    young 
oysters  are  bom  during  July  ^ 
and  August,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  season,  the 
depth    of  the   water,   and  ^ 

oilier  external  conditions. 

Second :  That  the  young  oysters,  or  spat, 
swm  freely  for  a  time,  then  attach  them- 
selves for  life  to  some  solid  object  if  any- 
ihmg  suitable  be  presented ;  if  not  they  die. 

Third :  The  supporting  object,  which  may 
be  any  firm  substance,  must  6e  clean, — that  is, 
free  from  the  slime  that  speedily  covers 
everything  under  water. 

For  the  successttil  propagation  of  oystera, 
two  conditions  are  therefore  essential :  the 
breeding  oysters  must  spawn, and  the  vagrant 
oyster-brood  must  be  furnished  with  suit- 
able resting-places  at  the  precise  moment 
when  they  are  ready  to  settle  down  for 
life.  It  is  in  supplying  the  latter,  surely 
and  cheaply,  and  in  a  way  that  answers  for 
deep  water  as  well  as  shallow,  that  the  supe- 
lionty  of  American  oyster  culture  consists. 
And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Charles  Hoyt, 
that  two  or  three  years  before  the  famous 
studies  and  discoveries  of  Professor  Cost6 
were  begun  in  France  by  command  of  the 
French  government,  he  had  anticipated 
them  alone  and  unaided ;  and  more,  he  had 
put  his  discoveries  to  a  more  successful  use, 
employing  simpler,  more  natural,  and  more 
economical  methods  of  oyster  propagation 
than  the  French  oyster  farmers  have  attained 
to  even  at  the  present  day.  The  best  of  the 
French  methods,  the  "  tile  method,"  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Kemmerer,  of  St,  Martins,  Isle 
de  R6,  is  at  once  feeble  and  enormously 
oipensive  compared  with  the  American 
method ;  and  its  application  is  limited  al- 
most exclusively  to  flats  daily  laid  bare  by 
the  tide.  In  our  climate  such  operations 
would  not  survive  the  first  cold  winter,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  produce  oysters  by 
them  at  anything  like  the  price  which  oys- 
ters bring  in  our  markets. 

Though  simple,  the  internal  structure  of 
the  oyster  is  much  more  curious  and  inter- 
esting than  might  be  supposed.  Let  us 
--e  one  as  it  lies,  a  tempting  morsel,  on 


the  half-shell  before  us.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  to  consist  of  two  almost  structureless 
parts  only — a  central  tough  portion  com- 
monly miscalled  the  heart,  and  a  larger  mass 


of  whiter  and  more  tender  substance  edged 
with  black.  The  tough  part  is  the  strong 
muscle  with  which  the  oyster  closes  and 
holds  together  the  two  valves  of  ils  shell 
When  the  muscle  is  relaxed  the  valves  are 
slightly  thrust  apart  by  means  of  a  small 
elastic  ligament  in  the  hinge,  the  oyster's 
normal  condition  at  rest  being  with  its  doors 
a  little  ajar.  The  softer  portion  of  the  oys- 
ter's body  comprises  the  various  organs  of 
life,  common  to  all  animals  of  the  higher 
grades.  That  pulsating,  purse-like  transpar- 
ent body  in  the  cavity  back  of  the  great 
muscle,  IS  the  heart.  In  spite  of  the  rough 
usage  the  animal  has  received  in  the  proc- 
ess of  opening,  the  heart  keeps  on  slowly 
beating.  Life  persists, — sensitive  life,  too, 
as  readily  appears  on  touching  the  border 


of  fringe  around  the  oyster's  outer  edge. 
See  how  it  shrinks  from  the  touch  as  though 
in  pain.  And  notice  the  quivering  motion 
of  the  filaments  of  the  dark  border  when 
looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass.  It 
is  by  the  movement  of  these  fleshy  threads 
or  cilia,  that  the  oyster  keeps  up  the,cffcur|.. 
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lation   of    water  '-    ^~    " 

through  and 
around  its  body 
to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  respira- 
tion and  the  capt- 
ure of  food.  Lift 
up  the  upper  flap 
of  the  fleshy  man- 
tle which  coveis 
the  animal's  vis- 
cera. The  four- 
fold series  of  frills 
thus  disclosed  are 
the  oyster's  gills. 
Carefully  cut 
away  the  lifted 
flap,  and  the 
greater    part   of' 

the   oyster's   in-  imbdgiho 

temal  economy  will  be  laid  bare. 

Very  little  requires  special  explanation. 
The  current  set  in  motion  by  the  cilia  flows 
downward  toward  the  hinge,  passing  to  the 
mouth  through  the  tentacles,  which,  like 
sensitive  lips,  select  from  the  contents  of 
the  stream  the  living  atoms  which  constitute 
the  oyster's  food ;  for  the  oyster  is  not  an 
omnivorous  scavenger,  as  has  been  thought, 
but  a  dainty  feeder,  subsisting  entirely  on 
living  organisms.  The  rejected  particles 
pass  on  around  the  muscle,  and  are  cast 
out  with  the  stream,  which,  taking  up  in  its 
subsequent  course  the  waste  and  refuse  of 
the  system,  serves  as  a  common  sewer  to 
this  close-walled  realm.  The  stomach  lies 
below  the  mouth,  concealed  by  other  or- 
gans; so  also  does  the  large  and  important 
organ,  the  liver :  and  the  two  usually  con- 
tain digestive  juices  enough  not  only  for  the 
oyster's  need,  but  also  for  the  need  of  the 
man  who  eats  it.  It  is  thb  ability  of  the 
tmcooked  oyster  to  digest  itself  that  makes 
it  such  a  welcome  morsel  to  the  stomach  of 
the  dyspeptic 

Sexually,  the  oyster  is  complete  in  itself, 
the  ova  being  produced  and  fertilized  by 
the  same  individual;  and  every  mature 
oyster  is  capable  of  being  the  parent  of  mill- 
ions. Reproduction  begins  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  The  ova  are  not  at  once  cast 
upon  the  water  for  development,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  other  moUusks,  but  are  re- 
tained in  the  folds  of  the  gills  for  hatching. 
At  an  earl^  stage  the  ova  are  fecundated ; 
and,  burstmg  the  capsules  which  contain 
them,  they  swim  freely  in  a  thick  white  fluid 
prepared  for  their  reception.  At  this  time 
the  oyster  is  said  to  be  in  "  milk."     Gradu- 


ally the  fluid  thickens,  tmtil  the  swarming 
young  are  ready  to  be  turned  from  their 
parental  shelter  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Then  they  are  ejected  in  pufls  of  milky 
cloud,  the  pasty  coating  of  each  young  oys- 
ter quickly  hardening  into  a  delicate  shell 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  sea- 
water.  At  this  stage  the  young  fry  have 
little  likeness  to  their  parent;  but  their  free 
life  quickly  ends.  Their  shell  thickens,  and 
losing  their  capacity  for  swimming,  they 
are  forced  to  adopt  the  settled  life  of  their 
kind — unless,  as  occurred  with  the  speci- 
men figured  on  page  234,  they  happen  to 
settle  on  the  back  of  a  crab  or  other  travel- 
ing object 

The  prime  secret  of  successfiil  oyster 
breeding  lies,  as  already  noted,  in  capturing 
the  young  vagrants  just  at  the  time  the 
character  of  their  life  changes.  In  this  it 
wilt  not  do  to  trust  to  nature  alone,  in  other 
words,  to  accident.  Nature  fails  too  fre- 
quently; so  art  steps  in  and  makes  sure 
that  the  conditions  under  which  nature  suc- 
ceeds are  uniformly  secured  at  the  critical 
moment. 

The  oyster  farmer's  work  falls  naturally 
into  two  parts.  During  the  cooler  months 
he  is  chiefly  engaged  in  harvesting  his  crop 
and  preparing  it  for  market.  As  warm 
weather  approaches  he  begins  the  more 
specific  work  of  making  ready  for  the 
spawning  season.  As  the  oyster  requires 
from  three  to  five  years  to  mature,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  grounds  of  any  extensive 
grower  will  present  beds  of  oysters  in 
various  stages  of  development,  with  other 
areas  from  which  the  matured  crop  has  just 
been  gathered.     In  no  ciis&  hoi'^eyer,  will 
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the  oysteis  of  any  bed  be  of  absolutely  uni- 
fonn  age.  It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to 
try  to  take  all  the  oysters  froni  a  field ;  and 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  left  after  a 
crop  has  been  gathered  to  supply  any  de- 
sired amount  of  spawn,  in  case  the  ground 
should  be  wanted  for  breeding-purposes. 

As  the  work  of  gathering  for  market 
slackens  in  May,  the  oysterman  begins  to 
"  comb  "  the  beds  that  contain  his  growing 
stock,  by  means  of  coarse-meshed  dredges. 
Id  this  operation  the  oysters  which  luve 
settled  into  the  mud  during  the  winter  are 
lifted  out,  scoured  of  slime,  and  loosely 
scattered  upon  the  surface.  At  the  same 
time  the  larger  clusters  are  removed  and 
bndcen  up  for  transplanting  to  thinner  beds ; 
the  predatory  star-fish  and  whtlks  are 
caught  and  killed,  and  the  ground  is  left 
in  condition  to  receive  kindly  the  young 
spat  which  will  soon  swarm  in  the  water. 

The  propagating  beds  receive  a  very  dif- 
ferent treatment.  On  these  there  will  be  a 
few  old  oysters  left  for  seed,  or  selected  oys- 
ters will  be  placed  there  as  a  brood-stock; 
and  as  spawning  time  approaches  the  oys- 
ter fiumer  will  make  ready  the  "stools" 
which  are  to  afford  resting-places  for  the 
coming  crop.  In  assorting  the  oysters  sold 
the  previous  season  he  haa  accumulated  a 
considerable  pile  of  refuse  shells,  dead  star- 
fish, whelks,  gravel,  etc.,  which  by  sunshine 
and  shower  has  been  fi^ed  from  mud  and 
animal  matter,  and  otherwise  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  spat.  If  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  spawning  is  good  he  will  supple- 
ment this  pile  of  stools  with  some  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  bushels  of  clean 
shells  of  oysters,  clams,  scallops,  and  the 
h"ke,  and  many  sloop-loads  of  gravel.  The 
depositing  of  these  stools  begins  as  soon  as 
the  oysters  show  signs  of  spawning.  Usu- 
ally four  or  five  hundred  bushels  of  shells, 
fx  &om  &ve  to  six  tons  of  gravel,  coarse 
and  fine,  are  required  for  each  acre  of 
breeding- ground,  die  shells  and  gravel  being 
cast  upon  the  water  by  the  shovelful  as  the 
boat  drifts  with  the  ride,  A  marked  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  using  stools  of  unequal 
aies;  apparently  not  so  much  for  the 
greater  range  of  choice  presented  to  the 
young  spat,  as  for  the  mechanical  action  of 
die  unequal  stuff  upon  the  bottom  currents. 
The  floating  spat  doubtless  take  refuge  in 
the  Uttle  eddies  created  by  the  irregular  bot- 
tom, and  remain  until  ready  to  strike,  when 
oAcrvise  they  might  be  swept  away  and 
lost  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
otweived  that  the  mixed  stoob   have  ar- 


It  is  not  enough  that  these  needed  lodg- 
ing-places be  scattered  over  the  bottom  in 
readiness  for  the  home-seeking  spat ;  they 
must  be  in  proper  condition  to  welcome 
their  expected  tenant, — that  is,  entirely  free 
ftom  slime.  And  as  this  slime  quickly 
covers  every  object  under  water  it  is  clear 
that  hap-hazard  work  at  such  a  time  will 
not  answer.  Besides,  the  precise  moment 
of  spawning  is  determined  not  by  the  al- 
manac, but  by  the  general  character  of  the 
season,  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  so  on, 
and  may  be  any  rime  between  the  first  of 
July  and  the  last  of  August.  Again  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  spawning  proc- 
ess is  aborted;  the  ova  fail  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  in  which  case  the  most  inviting  of 
stoob  would  be  offered  in  vain.  Thus  it 
requires  no  small  degree  of  special  intel- 
ligence and  pracrical  skill  to  determine 
when  the  proper  moment  for  stool-planting 
occurs;  for  the  lack  of  which  many  have 
thrown  away  their  stools  and  their  labor, 
and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  oyster 
breeding  is  more  a  matter  of  luck  than  of 
science.  The  infant  oysters  begin  to  be 
plainly  visible  in  about  a  fortnight  after 
they  strike ;  under  specialty  favorable  con- 
ditions they  have  been  discernible  in  eight 
days.  For  the  first  three  or  four  months 
their  growth  is  slow,  after  that  they  increase 
in  size  very  rapidly. 

Would  you  like  to  see  how  an  oyster  farm 
looks  ?  You  may  be  sure  of  a  pleasant  sail, 
this  fair  October  day,  at  any  rate ;  for  our 
host,  the  pioneer  is  successfiil  oyster  fanning, 
has  placed  a  ridy  smack  at  our  disposal,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
does  not  spoil  companionship  or  lessen  the 
enjoyment  of  sea  and  sky.  I.ast  summer  a 
broad  tract  lying  between  the  islands  and 
yonder  wooded  shore  was  stocked  with 
breeding  oysters  and  duly  planted  with 
shells  and  gravel;  a  half-hour's  run  down 
the  harbor  will  bring  us  to  it.  It  is  a  pretty 
bit  of  water,  backed  by  low  hills,  bright  with 
autumnal  colors.  Only  a  few  protruding 
poles  give  indication  of  the  wealth  that  lies 
below  the  surface ;  let  us  see  what  report  the 
dredge  will  give. 

It  takes  but  a  moment  to  cast  off  the  iron- 
jawed  bag  of  netting ;  in  another  minute  or 
two  the  boat  comes  about  and  the  catch  is 
hauled  in  and  emptied  upon  the  deck.  Mere 
rubbish,  you  are  disposied  to  call  the  dirty 
mess  of  empty  shelb  and  gravel,  with  onlyi  ^^ 
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two  or  three  fair-sized  oysters  to  keep  com- 
pany with  a  ragged,  sprawling  spider-crab 
and  a  couple  of  star-fish.  But  look  closer. 
Here  is  half  an  oyster-shell  specked  with 
little  brown  tilings  scarcely  larger  than  pin- 
heads.  They  are  young  oysters.  Count  them! 
Seven ty -n i ne !  Take  another  shell  at  ran- 
dom ;  you  count  a  hundred  such  spots,  and 
there  are  more  on  the  other  side.  Those 
golden  spots  are  not  oysters,  but  young 
"  gingles  " :  the  majority  are — oysters  enough 
to  fill  a  bushel-basket  when  fully  grown. 
.  This  pebble,  no  larger  than  a  hickory-nut, 
carries  a  score  or  more  j  and  similarly  every 
particle  of  this  seeming  rubbish  is  loaded 
with  promises  offuture  profit  and  enjoyment. 
If  no  more  than  one  in  ten  survives,  the  crop 
will  be  a  good  one.  Drop  the  dredge  any- 
where on  this  well-stocked  ground  and  the 
same  favorable  report  will  be  returned.  A 
promising  patch,  the  owner  calls  it  \  and. 


removed  for  making  up  deficiencies  on  other 
grounds ;  by  the  same  operation  the  loose 
"  seed  "  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  mud  and  the 
ground  prepared  for  another  falling  of  spat. 
The  second  year  the  combing  and  thinning 
will  be  repeated  lest  the  crop  become  too 
crowded ;  and  if  all  goes  well,  a  further  thin- 
ning out  will  be  required  the  year  after,  by 
which  time  the  oysters  of  this  year's  birth 
will  be  ready  for  transference  to  the  fatten- 
ing-grounds,  where  another  year's  develop- 
ment will  fit  them  for  market  as  fancy  Saddle 
Rocks.  In  the  meantime  the  seed  (last 
year's  oysters),  now  being  transplanted,  will 
have  undergone  (he  same  course  of  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  danger  of  over-combing, 
for  the  seed  which  slips  through  the  meshes 
of  the  dredge  will  be  all  the  ground  can 
carry,  and  the  more  the  bottom  is  disturbed 
in  this  way  the  surer  the  new  crop.  The 
surplus  seed  removed  in  the  process  of  comb- 
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indeed,  the  acres  inclosed  by  its  comer 
stakes  do  seem  hut  a  patch  upon  the  broad 
surface  of  this  beautihil  bay,  itself  a  mere 
patch  compared  with  the  square  miles  of 
oyster  fields  along  the  Cormecticut  shore. 

Next  summer  the  spawn  of  the  season  just 
passed,  grown  by  that  time  to  the  size  of  a 
nickel  coin,  will  be  combed  and  the  clusters 


ing  usually  finds  a  ready  jnarket  among  the 
oyster  growers  of  adjacent  waters,  who  now 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  Sound  rather 
than  from  the  Chesapeake  or  other  southern 
waters  ;  and  lattetiy  a  considerable  demand 
has  arisen  for  northern  seed  for  transporta- 
tion to  England  and  to  the  Pacific  coast ; 
the  beginning,  no  doubt,  of  a  large  and 
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profitable  trade  likely  to  make  seed  raising 
3  specific  branch  of  oyster  forming. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  foreign 
demaod  for  young  oysters  has  not  been  of 
generaladvantagetothehometrade.  Unable 
10  compete  with  foreign  buyers  in  point  of 


on  uncultivated  ground  as  we  proceed  to 
that  portion  of  our  host's  domain  devoted 
Co  oysters  of  maturer  growth.  Here  in  the 
broad  channel  between  the  islands  is  a  tract 
of  common  ground, — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
always  borne  oysters,  and  consequently  no 


price,  many  oyster  growers  particularly  those 
of  LoDg  Island  who  have  not  learned  to 
raise  their  own  seed,  have  resolved  to  plant 
no  more  oysters  until  the  price  of  seed  is 
reduced ;  a  wise  enough  resolution,  provided 
they  adopt  the  one  legitimate  and  certain 
means  for  cheapening  seed,  namely,  artificial 
propagation.  Thus  far,  unfortunately,  they 
have  not  taken  kindly  to  this  good  work. 
Heretofore  they  and  their  fathers  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature, 
trusting  to  chance-sown  beds  of  seed  for  the 
replenishing  of  their  grounds.  When  oyster- 
men  were  few,  the  areas  under  cultivation 
small,  and  the  demand  for  oysters  compara- 
Irrely  limited,  such  happy-go-lucky  methods 
nay  have  answered  very  well.  But  times 
have  changed,  and  men  must  yield  to  the 
logic  of  events  or  retire  tmva  the  contest 
The  winners  in  this,  as  in  every  other  com- 
petition involving  natural  processes,  must 
inevitably  be  those  who  leave  nothing  to 
acddent,  who  know  the  conditions  under 
which  nature  succeeds  and  skillfidly  supply 
nicb  conditions. 

To  test  the  relative  beneficence  of  aided 
and  muuded  nature,  let  us  cast  the  dredge 


one  has  ever  been  allowed  to  cultivate  it. 
The  dredge  passes  freely  over  the  clean 
gravelly  bottom  and  comes  up  but  scantily 
loaded,  though  it  has  been  down  much 
longer  than  any  previous  cast.  What  have 
we  m  it  ?  The  first  to  attract  attention  are 
three  or  four  ungainly  spider-crabs,  ugly  but 
harmless.  Half  a  dozen  oysters,  mosdy  two 
or  three  years  old,  a  number  of  half-grown 
scallops,a  multitude  of  drills,  gingles,  double- 
deckers,  a  whelk  or  two,  and  perhaps  half  a 
peck  of  small  stones  and  empty  shells, — 
these  worthless  commodities  complete  the 
catch.  You  may  look  long  without  finding 
a  single  oyster  of  this  year's  spawning. 
Observe,  however,  this  shell  with  a  large 
round  hole  through  one  valve.  A  boring 
whelk  did  that ;  and  in  killing  one  oyster, 
made  opportunity  for  a  dozen  others  to  start 
on  the  hazardous  road  to  maturity.  See 
these  brown  scales  on  the  clean  white  of  the 
inner  surfaces;  they  are  young  oysters, 
which,  thanks  to  the  whelk,  were  able  to 
find  a  timely  resting-place.  This  clam-shell 
also  is  fairly  well  tenanted ;  it  was  opened 
for  bait  by  some  summer  fisherman,  most 
likely,  and  thrown  into  the  water] 
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time  to  catch  a  few  spat.  But  the  rest  of 
the  shells  and  ail  this  gravel  must  have  been 
too  foul  to  receive  the  spat,  and  consequently 
the  prospect  is  not  encouraging  for  those 
who  may  wish,  four  years  hence,  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  common  ground.  Nature  is 
a  careless  mother  at  best ;  and  ofthe  count- 
less millions  of  embryo  oysters  that  swarmed 
in  these  waters  last  summer,  very  few  were 
able  to  find  a  suitable  resting-place.  Nature 
betrayed  them  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
now  they  are  not.  Had  these  grounds  been 
subject  to  individual  ownersliip  and  personal 
care,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  barrenness.  Whether  the  general 
public  would  have  lost  or  gained  by  a  surren- 
der of  its  profitless  right  to  those  who  would 
have  macle  a  thousand  oysters  grow  where 
scarcely  one  now  appears  may  be  left  to  the 
reader's  judgment  to  decide. 

As  we  pass  another  line  of  stakes  marking 
the  boundary  of  private  property  the  dredge 
is  cast  again.  I^y  your  hand  on  the  rope : 
the  water  is  three  fathoms  deep,  yet  you  can 
feel  the  multitude  of  oysters  rolling  in  be- 
tween the  dredge's  iron  jaws.  Haul  in  !  A 
cable's  length  away,  a  bottom  quite  as  good 
as  this  would  have  yielded  nothing  of 
value.  Here  the  dredge  comes  up  loaded 
with  oysters,  the  most  of  them  ranging  in 
size  from  a  silver  quarter  to  a  half-dollar 
piece.  They  are  now  in  their  second  year, 
a  few  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  but  the 
majority  single,  and  all  showing  the  rounded 
outline    which    delights    the    oyster-lover. 


Here  and  there  in  the  pile  is  a  gaping  shell, 
some  with  one  valve  shorter  than  the  other, 
some  with  a  pin-hole  through  the  purple 
spot  where  the  muscle  was  attached.  The 
former  have  been  killed  by  star-fish,  the  lat- 
ter by  drills, — innocent-looking  creatures 
both  of  them,  but  dreadfully  destructive  to 
oysters.  Fortunately,  the  drills  confine  their 
attacks  to  the  young  broods  when  thinning 
out  is  not  so  injurious.  I'he  stars  kill  at  all 
ages.     Sometimes  they  come  up  from  deep 


water  in  swarms  as  countless  as  Colorado 
grasshoppers,  and  ravage  an  oyster  planta- 
tion as  relentlessly  as  the  latter  do  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  border.  Yonder  sharpie  is 
engaged  in  replanting  a  large  tract  which 
the  stars  invaded  last  spring,  when  the  only 
oysters  saved  were  those  that  were  hastily 
removed  in  advance  of  the  destroying  host 
By  such  attacks  a  man  may  lose  his  entice 
fortune  before  his  danger  is  suspected,  and 
at  all  times  it  is  only  by  constant  watchhil- 
ness  and  persistent  dredging  that  these  pests 
are  kept  within  tolerable  limits. 

In  course  of  time,  when  the  number  of 
oyster  farmers  is  largely  increased,  it  may 
be  possible  by  united  efibrt  and  the  miun- 
tenance  of  a  special  police  working  steam- 
dredges  to  keep  the  stars  under  control,  if 
not  to  exterminate  them  fi'om  these  waters; 
but  for  many  years  they  are  likely  to  remain 
the  chief  source  of  annoyance  and  loss  to 
this  important  branch  of  industry.  Now 
and  then  a  boring  whelk  or  a  winkle  "ill 
kill  an  old  oyster,  or  a  boring  sponge  riddle 
a  shell  and  divert  its  owner's  strength  to  the 
work  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  pearly 
coat;  now  and  then  a  violent  storm  will 
bury  an  oyster-bed  under  a  smothering  mass 
of  weeds  or  mud ;  or,  if  in  shallow  water, 
will  roll  the  crop  ashore,  or  crush  it  to  death 
with  drifted  ice;  but  these  are  occasional 
and  minor  evils,  compared  with  the  ceaseless 
depredations  of  the  stars. 

While  our  host  has  been  recounting  the 
troubles  and  risks  of  oyster  farming,  his  tidy 
craft  has  carried  us  to  another  ground  from 
which  the  dredge  brings  up  an  attractive  lot 
of  round  oysters,  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
Vast  quantities  of  oysters  of  this  size  are  an- 
nually opened  at  Fair  Haven  and  the  meals 
forwarded  in  tubs  and  barrels  to  the  interior 
cities  of  New  England  for  immediate  use. 
And  of  late  years  a  considerable  demand 
has  arisen  for  such  oysters  to  be  served 
on  the  half-shell  as  appetizers  before  ameal — 
a  foreign  fashion,  which  if  kept  within  bounds 
is  not  a  bad  one,  for  young  oysters  thus 
served  arc  unspeakably  dainty  and  delicious. 
The  general  use  of  such  immature  oysteis, 
however,  is  not  to  be  commended,  since  it  has 
nearly  ruined  the  French  oyster  growers  and 
largely  helped  to  destroy  the  valuable  nat- 
ural beds  along  the  Scotch  and  English 
coasts.  The  oyster  rarely  spawns  before  the 
fourth  year,  and  if  the  beds  are  stripped  at 
an  earlier  age,  as  has  been  largely  the  case 
in  Europe,  the  fall  of  spat  necessarily  faUs. 
As  a  recent  English  writer  has  said,  speak- 
ing  of    the   oyster  breeders  of  Aicachon, 
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Marennes,  the  Isle  de  R6  and  other  places, 
they  "  have  killed  tbe  goose  for  the  sake  of 
its  golden  egg,  a.iid'  uow  we  are  beginning 
to  be  told  that  artificial  oyster  culture  is  not 
paying  in  France,  and  that  the  spat  has 
tailed  I  The  excuse  is  amusing:  how  can 
they  have  spat  if  there  be  no  oysters  left  to 

exude  it?"     Ev"  "  "' — ' — 

risk  of  ultimate 
destruction  of 
immature  oys- 
ters, it  would 
seem  wasteful  ' 
if  not  wicked 
to  kill  them  at 
this  stage  (fur- 
ihei  than  may 
be     necessary 
for  the  thinning* 
cultivation),  sini 
past  the  more  ; 
dangers  of  oyste 
a  year  or    two 
doubled  in  size 
proved  in  qualit 

Yonder  is  an  oysier-sioop  near- 
ly loaded  with  marketable  oysters; 
let  us  run  alongside  and  look  at  them.  How 
bright  and  dean  they  rise  from  this  gravelly 
bottom,  swept  almost  constantly  by  a  tide 
that  runs  like  a  mill-race.  There  can  be  no 
better  fatten  ing-ground.  Observe  this  hand- 
some four-year-old,  a  typical  Saddle  Rock, 
nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  half  as  thick  as  it 
is  broad.  It  was  well  formed  when  tiaiu- 
planted  a  year  ago,  but  thin.  You  can  see 
the  lines  of  the  old  shell,  and  how  great  the 
increase  in  thickness  has  been.  Withscarcely 
any  change  in  area,  the  bulk  of  its  meat  has 
nearly  doubled.  This  six-year-old  is  another 
beauty,  so  regular  in  form,  so  healthy  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  rest  are  not  unlike  it.  It  is 
now  at  its  best.  It  might  live  a  dozen  yeare 
longer  without  much  enlargement  save  in  the 
thidiness  of  its  shell.  Notice  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  in  these  less  regular 
forms,  in  the  effort  to  attain  the  typical  oval 
form.  When  transplanted  they  were  thin 
and  crooked;  during  the  past  year  they 
have  added  nothing  to  their  length,  but  very 
much  to  their  breadth  and  thickness.  Here 
is  one  that  had  been  left  too  long  on  a 
muddy  bottom  and  had  developed  into  a 
regular  "  Shanghai."  In  transplanting,  fiilly 
an  inch  of  one  valve  was  broken  off  at  the 
end,  and  a  new  beginning  was  made  at  the 
broken  edge- 
Very  curious  are  the  alterations  often 
made  in  Ul-fbrmed  shells  in  consequence  of 


removal  to  a  different  bottom,  all  showing 
the  susceptibility  of  the  oyster  to  changes  in 
the  external  conditions  of  its  life.  A  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  oyster's  ability 
to  withstand  rough  usage  was  shown  in  a 
specimen,  set  aside  for  representation  here, 
but  lost  (prob- 


ed the  artist's  hands.  The  shell  had  been 
caught  somehow  by  an  oysterman's  tongs 
or  dredge,  unhinged,  and  the  valves  turned 
at  right  angles  to  their  normal  position.  In 
spite  of  this  terrible  wrench,  the  animal  not 
only  survived  but  constructed  a  new  hinge, 
walled  in  the  exposed  angles,  and  re-arranged 
its  internal  economy  to  conform  to  its  new 
condition.  When  taken,  it  was  alive  and 
hearty,  its  eccentric  shape  alone  drawing 
attention  to  its  strange  experience. 

The  changes  wrought  by  cultivation  in 
the  oyster's  outside  appearance  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  improvement  of  its 
meat.  The  body  grows  deep  and  large  and 
solid  ;  the  mantle,  naturally  thin  and  skinny, 
thickens  to  the  very  edge  with  firm  white 
flesh ;  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  surpasses 
that  of  the  uncultivated  oyster  as  signally  as 
high-bred,  stall-fed  beef  does  the  product  of 
Texan  pastures. 

As  they  come  from  the  fattening-grounds, 
the  oysters  are  naturally  charged  with  bitter 
sea  water,  more  or  less  muddy,  and  the 
large  stomach  is  filled  with  undigested  food. 
To  fit  them  for  the  table,  they  must  be 
"  floated  " — that  is  exposed  for  a  tide  to 
sweeter  water.  The  oyster  grower's  land 
station  is  usually  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  when  the  oysters  are  brought  in  they 
are  allowed  to  rest  for  a  day  or  so  in  large 
shallow  floats  open  to  the  current    HMtl, 
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the  oysters  are  washed  by  the  upper  layer 
of  fresh  water,  which  purges  them  of  all 
impurities  and  leaves  them  white  and  sweet. 
In  this  condition  they  will  live  and  retain 
their  flavor  out  of  water  for  three  months  if 
closely  packed  and  kept  cool. 

When  the  inquiries  were  made  for  this 
article,  oyster  grounds  were  valued  at  from 


fifty  to  five  hundred  dollais  and  more  an 
acre.  It  is  [o  be  presumed,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  these  values 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  property.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  an  average  yield 
of  five  hundred  bushels  of  oysters  to  the 
acre  can  be  reasonably  counted  on,  very 
much  larger  crops  being  common.  From 
four  to  six  years  are  required  for  the  matur- 
ing of  a  crop  of  spat,  in  which  time  an  acre 
of  seed  will  have  increased  to  two  or  three 
thousand  bushels  if  properly  handled  and 
cared  for.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  rarely 
happens,  most  oyster  growers  trusting  too 
much  to  nature  for  the  development  of  their 
,  stock.  Left  to  themselves,  the  oysters  crowd 
each  other  and  become  pinched  and  ill- 
developed.  Many  die ;  more  are  killed  by 
stars  and  other  vermin ;  and  those  that  are 
left  are  in  the  end  sadly  inferior  in  size  and 
quality  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  In  sea- 
utrming,  as  in  every  other  occupation,  it  is 
only  the  intelhgcnt,  diligent  and  watchful 
that  command  high  success. 

Shortly  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
the  oyster-beds  of  Virginia  were  repre- 
sented by  Governor  Wise  as  having  an  area 
of  nearly  a, 000,000  acres,  averaging  four 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  TTie  Virginia 
oysters  are  enormously  prolific,  and  there 


were  none  but  human  enemies  to  limit  their 
increase;  yet  so  unsparing  and  persistent 
had  the  pursuit  of  them  become  that  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  extermination. 
The  war  gave  the  oysters  of  the  Chesapeake 
a  respite,  and  the  work  of  depletion  was 
stayed ;  but  it  was  speedily  taken  up  again, 
and  already  the  oystermen  of  those  parts 
are  deploring  the  exhaustion  of  their  most 
valuable  beds  and  the  necessity  of  going 
fiirther  and  further  out  for  their  supplies. 
The  natural  advantages  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  tributary  waters  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  oysters  are  unsurpassed.  Nevertheless, 
those  seemingly  cxhaustless  fields  are  faring 
precisely  as  oyster-beds  have  the  world  over 
when  left  to  the  mercy  of  men  who  have 
but  one  object  in  connection  with  them, 
and  that  is  to  gather  each  day  the  largest 
amount  possible,  regardless  of  the  future. 
There  never  yet  was  a  usefiil  natural  growth, 
however  vigorous  and  prolific,  that  could 
hold  its  own  against  human  greed  untem- 
pered  by  personal  ownership. 

"  No  fishery,"  observed  a  prominent 
member  of  the  British  Oyster  Fisheries' 
Commission  lately,  "  No  fishery  can  fail  to 
be  destroyed  if  left  to  the  interested  in- 
genuity of  mar,  the  oyster  fishery  least  of 
all."  The  opinion  is  a  plausible  one — but 
it  is  utterly  mistaken. 

The  British  government  has  acted  on  it 
for  years,  vainly  striving  to  foster  the  multi- 
plication of  oysters  and  oyster-beds  by 
restrictive  measures,  close  times,  and  the 
like,  and  all  the  while  the  oyster  crop  has 
fallen  off  and  the  prices  of  oysters  has  risen; 
they  were  ten  dollars  a  bushel  in  1863,  and 
more  than  seven  times  as  much  in  1875.  In 
like  manner  it  has  been  attempted  in  this 
country  to  thwart,  by  various  enactments, 
the  "  interested  ingenuity  "  of  oystermen, 
and  always  with  an  effect  contrary  to  what 
was  expected.  The  cure  lies  in  the  very 
opposite  direction.  If  the  depletion  of  our 
oyster-beds  is  to  be  stayed,  if  a  constant 
supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
will  be  by  increasing  the  interest — personal, 
pecuniary  interest— of  oystermen  in  the 
oyster-beds,  not  by  trying  to  thwart  or 
restrain  it.  Oystermen  must  be  allowed  to 
be  something  more  than  oyster  catchers. 
The  ownerless  buf&loes  are  doomed  to  cer- 
tain extermination ;  they  are  nobody's  prop- 
erty and  everybody's  prey.  So  likewise  are 
the  ownerless  oysters. 

The  oyster  commissioners  of  the  Chesa- 
peake predict  that  if  the  steady  exhaustion 
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of  the  oyster-beds  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia continues,'the  entire  stock  will  be  used 
up  within  half  a  century,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
oystere  will  cut  short  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. That  the  predicted  extennination  of 
the  oysters  of  those  waters,  or  any  of  the 
waters  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  will  really  hap- 
pen, however,  we   have  not  the  slightest 


fear.  The  nation  cannot  afford  It,  and  will 
prevent  it  by  giving  to  oyster  growers  the 
best  of  all  encouragement — freedom  and 
protection.  I 

The  country  is  well  stocked  with  domestic 
cattle,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  the  sup-  ' 
ply  running  out.     Suppose  they  were  sud- 
denly declared  to  be  common  prop- 
erty, as  the  oysters  are,  and  no  one 
allowed   to  hold  a  permanent  per- 
sonal   interest  in  any  he   suffered 
lo  remain  alive, — how    long  would 
the  supply  be  kept   up?     In   the 
case  of  cattle  the   interested    inge- 
nuity of  man  is  wisely  conservative; 
their    numbers    are   increased    and 
their  quality   improved    by    careful 
selection     and     cultivation.       Why 
should  the  rule  be  reversed  under 
water?      Suppose    the    government 
*ere  to  authorize  the  survey  and 
sale  of  shallows — in   other  words, 
land   suitable    for  oyster  farming —  j 
and  make  the  oyster  grower's  title  ' 
to  the  ground  he  stocks  and  the  crop 
he  raises  as  secure  as  the  upland 
fanner's  is, — would  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the   oyster  crop  be  endan-  I 
gcred? 
The  effect  produced    by  a   partial  and  | 


title,  such  as  has  been  granted 
along  the  Connecticut  shore,  certainly  does 
not  point  that  way.  While  the  perpetuity  of 
oyster-beds  on  common  ground  has  every- 
where been  seriously  threatened,  a  shadowy 
title  to  cultivated  ground  has  sufficed  to 
cover  miles  and  miles  of  once  unproductive 
Sound-bed  with  the  finest  oysters  in  the 
world.  Were  the  title  made  good  enough 
to  borrow  money  on,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  capital  to  slock  the  rest  of  the 
Sound,  or  of  men  to  cultivate  its  inviting 
acres  now  untitled. 

Our  excellent  and  serviceable  National 
Fish  Commission  might  do  well  to  move  in 
this  matter.  An  act  of  Congress  author- 
izing the  sale  of  soundings  along  the  coast 
exclusively  for  oyster  farming  would  help 
the  work  enormously.  The  coastwise  states, 
by  supplementary  enactments,  could  easily 
place  the  oyster  farmer  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  ordinary  agriculturist  with  great 
advantage  to  them  and  to  the  country  at 
large.  There  would  be  some  delicate  ques- 
tions of  local  jurisdiction  to  settle,  and  some 
common  rights  to  ordinary  fisheries  lo  be 
protected,  but  these  need  not  lead  to  any 


serious  difficulties.     Nor  would  navigation 

be  interfered  with  or  impeded  in  the  least. 

The  productive   area  which    might   "^ 
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added  to  the  public  domain  by  thus  taking 
in  the  cultivable  coast  is  simply  enormous. 
It  lies  at  our  very  doors,  and  the  cost  of 
reclaiming  it  would  be  small  compared 
with  the  wealth  it  would  return.  Once 
assured  that  their  growing  crops  would  be  as 


home  and  abroad  advances  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  supply.  And  if  every 
acre  of  available  coast-water,  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  were 
brought  under  cultivation,  it  is  doubtful 
wheUier  the  supply  of  oysters   could  ever 


secure  against  trespass  as  the  upland  farmer's, 
the  oystermen  of  Long  Island  Sound  would 
go  on  extending  their  operations  until 
every  acre  of  the  Sound-bed  would  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  depth  of 
the  waters  would  offer  no  obstacle,  either 
to  the  growth  of  oysters  or  their  propa- 
gation, since  the  finest  natural  oysters  the 
Sound  has  produced  were  found  in  the 
deepest  depression  of  that  submerged  val- 
ley, and  the  American  method  of  cultivation 
answers  as  well  in  deep  water  as  in  shal- 
low. By  the  gradual  extension  of  culti- 
vated ground,  the  star-fish  and  other  pests 
of  the  oyster-bed  would  be  brought  more 
and  more  under  subjection,  and  with  the 
lessening  of  the  risks  and  losses  the  cost  of 
raising  oysters  would  be  reduced  and  the 
price  would  fall  accordingly.  TTie  employ- 
ment of  steam  power  for  propulsion  and  for 
hauling  dredges  would  more  than  make  up 
for  the  extra  labor  of  dredging  in  deep 
water ;  and  with  the  improvement  in  modes 
and  means  of  working  likely  to  come  from 
the  cultivation  of  large  areas,  the  product- 
iveness of  the  grounds — already  worth  more, 
acre  for  acre,  than  the  best  farm  land — 
might  be  greatly  increased. 
The  demand  for    American  oysters  at 


outrun  the  demand.     Vast  as  the   present 
commercial  and  alimentary  importance 
the  oyster  trade  has  become,  it  ts  but  in 
infancy.    It  is  capable  of  almost  infinite  < 
tension ;  and  when  the  supply  is  drawn,  i 
merely  or  chiefly  from  unprotected  natu 
beds,  chance-sown  and  accidentally  devel 
oped,  but  from  larger  areas  systematicallj 
stocked,  cultivated  and  defended  against  ver- 
min and  the  unregulated  greed  of  man,  the 
oyster  crop  will  rank  among  the  first    of 
American  resources  in  point  of  value   as  ii 
now  does  in  point  of  excellence.     It  is  nour- 
ished by  the  inexhaustible  sea;  it  steadily 
riches  instead  of  impoverishing  the  land,  and 
the  average  yield  is  several  times  more  abund- 
ant and  remimerative  than  any  grain  crop. 
It  is  little  less  than  national  folly,  therefore, 
to  pride  ourselves  on  practical  thrift,  while 
slighting  a  field  of  productive  industry  s,o 
promising  as  this  is;  still  worse  to  discour- 
age honest   enterprise  in   it,  as  has   been 
done  hitherto,  by    legal   restraints.     What 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  popular    opposition,    financial    difhculty 
and  needless  risk,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
field  ia  well  worth  workmg,  and  also  that 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  workmen  were 
they  oSered  proper  encouragement. 
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The  foolish  bud  would  fain  become  a  flower, 

^d  flaunt  its  heart  out  Id  the  fair  sunshine; 

liie  ardent  blossom,  tremulous  on  its  vine, 

Dreams  only  of  a  golden  fruitful  hour. 
Amber  and  amethyst,  of  royal  dower. 

The  perfect,  purple  clusters  hang,  and  pine 

To  pour  their  souls  forth  into  perfumed  wine. 

Impatient  leaning  from  their  sheltered  bower. 
O  blind  ones  I    AH  your  blended  stores  of  scent 

And  subtle  sweets  to  this  poor  end  are  spent; 

That  man  should  idly  quaff  from  sparkling  glass 
Vour  dew  and  Are  and  spice;  sighing,  while  e'er 

Your  honey  lingers  on  his  lips,  "  Alas 

The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fruit!     How  sweet  they  werel" 
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BY   ADELINE  TRAITON. 


CHAPTER    Xtl. 
DID  HE    SAY    HE   SHOULD   COUB  AGAIN  ? 

But  the  skadng  carnival  was  doomed 
never  to  take  place.  Claudia's  zeal  waned 
before  the  preparations  were  well  under 
way.  After  hope,  despair.  In  these  alter- 
Dations  the  days  passed,  until  angry  jealousy 
took  the  place  of  both  and  put  an  end  to  all 
desire  to  please  and  entertain  her  visitor. 
For  Gaudia.  now  looked  in  vain  for  tlie  re- 
newal of  the  old  intimacy  with  Captain  Elyot, 
who  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
she  bad  given  him  that  night  at  the  door. 
He  often  passed  the  house,  either  alone 
or  with  companions;  sometimes  she  met 
bim  face  to  face.  He  went  in  and  out 
at  Mrs.  Stubbs's, — she  heiself  had  seen 
bim, — but  he  did  not  come  to  her.  It  tor- 
mented her  day  and  night.  If  she  only 
knew  the  cause  of  his  staying  away,  she 
would  be  satisfied,  she  said  to  herself. 
Why  had  he  asked  to  come  if  he  had  not 
desired  it  ?  What  could  it  be  that  stood  in 
the  way  ?  Not  that  she  went  about  sighing, 
and  groaning,  and  wringing  her  hands. 
Civilization  has  turned  a  key  upon  expres- 
sion.   No :  Claudia  lived  ber  usual  life,  to 


outward  seeming,  even  partaking  of  the 
pleasures  that  came  in  her  way,  though 
without  the  heart  to  originate  any.  She 
was  quiet, — perhaps  more  so  than  in  former 
times, — cool,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  a 
little  cross  in  the  sanctity  of  her  own  home 
where  one  may  certainly  be  allowed  some 
privileges  of  expression.  But  Captain  Elyot 
never  dreamed  of  the  mischief  his  careless 
words  had  wrought.  They  had  passed  from 
his  mind — with  a  faint  regret  over  their 
having  been  uttered — before  he  reached  his 
quarters.  If  any  thought  of  the  evening 
lingered  long  with  him,  it  was  over  Blossom, 
who  had,  without  doubt,  expected  him.  He 
fancied  her  alone, — as  she  was  so  many 
hours  of  the  day, — listening  for  his  knock  at 
the  door,  turning  her  soft  brown  eyes  toward 
it  at  every  step  outside;  for,  notwithstanding 
Lieutenant  Orme's  occasional  notice  of  the 
giri  and  his  freaks  of  kindly  attention,  it  was 
to  Elyot  himself  that  she  looked  for  her 
pleasures  and  the  relief  from  the  dullness 
of  her  life  at  the  post  He  had  promised 
to  teach  her  cribbage.  They  were  to  have 
made  a  beginning  this  night. 

But  Blossom  had  not  passed  so  forlorn  an 
evening  as  he  imagined.     It  is  well  for  peo-^  |  p 
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pie  to  learn  that  they  are  not  the  binges 
upon  which  the  lives  of  others  turn,  and  the 
young  man  would  have  received  a  shock  of 
surpnse,  to  say  the  least,  had  he  passed  her 
window  an  hour  earlier  than  he  did.  The 
clear  stillness  of  the  winter  night  outside 
was  shivered  by  the  sound  of  young  voices 
singing  within  the  parlor, — not  the  doleful 
ditties  which  Blossom  bestowed  upon  her 
friends,  but  gay,  two-part  songs  aiid  meny 


Elyot  said  to  Lieutenant  Orme  the  next 
morning  after  the  tea-party  at  the  major's. 

"  I  was  not  with  them  at  all,"  replied 
Orme.    "  I  spent  the  evening  at  the  Stubbs's." 

The  room  was  uncomfortably  warm,  but 
this  was  like  a  puff  of  cool  air  in  Elyot's 
face.  So  Blossom  had  not  sighed  in  sol- 
itude, and  the  young  man  went  there  at  his 
own  pleasure  now  1 

"  There's  a  nice  little  girl  for  you,"  the 


glees  from  an  old  book  Lieutenant  Orme 
had  picked  up  elsewhere.  Some  jolly  fellow, 
ordered  into  the  wilderness,  had  left  it  behind. 
They  were   droll    songs   to    Blossom,  with 

their  "  Tirra-la-las," — all  about  hunting,  and 
scenting,  and  rising  betimes,  and  full  of  the 
blast  of  hoijis.  Blossom's  little  hngers 
skipped  and  hopped  about  the  keys, — no  fox 
in  the  chase  was  ever  more  bewildered  ;  but 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
taking  her  ease  after  the  perplexing  business 
of  the  day,  thought  it  all  wonderfully  fine, 
and  rejoiced  over  the  girl's  happy  laugh, 
which  filled  every  pause  and  took  the  place 
of  more  than  one  difhcult  passage. 

"  You    left    early    last    night,"    Captain 


lieutenant  went  on,  between  puffing  away  at 
his  meerschaum  and  critically  eying  its  tint. 
"  No  sort  of  nonsense  about  her.  I  asked 
her  to  go  out  on  the  ice  this  afternoon." 

"  Indeed !  '* 

"  Yes;  but  the  old  woman  objected.  It 
was  too  cold,  she  said.  I  assured  hei  that 
tliere  was  every  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
weather,  but  all  for  nothing.  She  held  out 
against  me,  and  I  confess  I  gave  it  up  rather 
than  rouse  her.  Tliey  say  there  isn't  such 
a  temper  within  a  thousand  miles  if  a  spark 
happens  to  strike  her.  I've  no  desire  to  be 
that  spark,  and  besides,  she  might  deny  me 
the  house  if  I  proved  troublesome.  I'U  try 
her  again  the  first  mild  day.    Or  suppose 
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you  ask  her,  old  fellow.  She'd  never  refuse 
you.  You  might  take  Miss  Blossom  out,  as 
you  did  the  other  day,  and  then  turn  her 
over  to  me." 

" I  might"  the  captain  said,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

"That  would  be  the  surest  way,"  the 
lieutenant  went  on,  meditatively.  "  Her 
mother  would  never  say  no  to  you.  Yes, 
she's  a  good  little  girl ! " 

He  apostrophized  her  with  a  sigh,  raising 
a  cloud  of  incense  in  the  silence  his  com- 
panion did  not  break. 

Captain  Elyot  did  not  forget  his  promise 
to  Miss  X^aud.  The  afiemoon  was  fine, 
and  they  spent  a  long  hour  on  the  ice. 
Claudia  watched  then:t  set  out  firom  behind 
the  curtain  of  her  room,  where  she  was  hid- 
den, with  a.  beating  heart  and  a  twinge  of 
jealousy  she  could  not  overcome. 

"What  if  he  asks  for  you  when  he 
cafls?" 

Miss  Laud  was  determined  to  steer  clear 
of  all  dangers  after  her  narrow  escape  the 
night  before. 

"  You  'bad  better  be  ready  so  that  he 
need  not  wait,"  Claudia  had  replied  calmly. 
"  Of  course  if  he  asks  for  me  I  shall  see  him. 
But  in  that  case  he  might  feel  obliged  to 
inrite  me  to  go  with  you." 

"  Why,  then  you  would." 

"  Then  I  would  not,"  said  Claudia,  with 
some  heat.  "  Unless— unless  there  should 
be  something  very  particular  in  his  man- 
Der,"  she  added,  slowly,  upon  second 
tbou^t. 

But  tftere  was  nothing  at  all  particular  in 
his  manner  when  he  appeared,  unless  it  was 
the  absence  of  all  interest  in  Claudia.  He 
did,  indeed,  ask  if  she  were  well,  and  hoped 
ihey  should  see  her  on  the  ice,  in  a  coldly 
polite  tone  which  struck  a  chill  to  the  girl's 
heart,  even  through  the  door  against  which 
she  had  placed  her  ear. 

Why  did  not  Kitty  reply  P  Why  did  she 
not  call  her  ?  she  thought,  with  a  barst  of 
tears,  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed.  But 
Miss  Laud  had  no  opportunity  to  reply. 
He  had  taken  her  skates  from  her  hand  with 
a  "by  your  leave,"  and  hastened  her  away, 
for  all  the  world,  as  Miss  Laud  said  to 
herself  as  though  he  dreaded  Claudia  to 
appear. 

But  Miss  Bryce  did  not  spend  the  after- 
noon in  tears.  There  was  srill  a.  shred  of 
hope  left  to  her. 

"  Be  sure  that  you  ask  him  to  come  in 
when  you  return,"  she  had  said  to  her  friend. 
"  You  may  inviu  him  to  tea  if  you  choose." 
Vol.  XV.— 16. 


It  was  only  the  night  before  that  he  had 
drunk  tea  with  them,  but  his  visits  had  once 
been  almost  daily,  and  why  should  they  not 
be  again  ?  He  had  asked  to  come  as  he 
used.  She  wiped  away  her  tears,  arranged 
her  dress,  and  was  behind  the  shabby  little 
window  watching  for  their  return  before 
the  afternoon  had  half  passed  away.  It 
was  almost  dark  when  they  appeared, 
Captain  Elyot  swinging  Miss  Laud's  skates 
and  his  own,  and  the  latter  looking  up  into 
his  face  as  they  came  on  over  the  snow 
in  the  gray  light,  in  a  saucy,  bewitching 
way  not  pleasant  for  another  woman  to 
see— if  that  other  woman  chanced  to  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  the  smiles  of  the  young 

They  stood  a  moment,  these  two,  at  the 
door,  but  Miss  Bryce  had  retreated  from  the 
window.  She  did  not  feel  that  she  could 
compose  her  countenance  to  meet  Captain 
Elyot's  eye.  She  listened  to  their  voices, 
however,  for  their  conversation  was  pro- 
longed for  some  time  after  they  had  gained 
the  door.  A  very  gay  time  Kitty  was  hav- 
ing, and  without  a  thought  of  her !  Claudia 
could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears  of  vexation 
while  she  hearkened  every  moment  for  the 
door  to  open.  It  did  open  after  a  time, — a 
long  time  it  seemed  to  her, — but  she  could 
distinctly  hear  the  retreating  step  of  the 
young  man.  So  he  was  not  coming  in, 
after  all  I  And  with  the  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment, sharp  as  the  stab  of  a  knife,  her 
friend  entered,  happy  and  most  inappropri- 
ately gay  and  rosy. 

"  Claudia,  I  wish  you  had  come  out;  we 
have  had  a  delighthd  time." 

"  So  I  should  judge  from  die  sound  of 
your  voice  at  the  door,"  Claudia  repUed, 
stiffly.  "  I  only  hope  you  have  not  caught 
cold  standing  so  long  outside." 

And  Miss  Bryce  bent  over  the  work  in 
her  hand  as  though  life  were  too  short  for 
its  completion. 

"  Don't  be  cross,  dear,"  and  Miss  Laud 
laid  her  rosy  face  against  Claudia's  pale 
cheek.  "  How  could  I  help  enjoying  my- 
self? Everybody  was  out,— -and  asked  for 
you,"  she  added  quickly.  Miss  Bryce  moved 
her  face  away.  "  And  indeed  I  did  invite 
him  in,  but  he  refused.  He  had  promised 
to  meet  some  one.  It  was  about  some  affairs 
at  the  mess-room  I  don't  understand,  but  I 
heard  him  make  the  engagement  with  Cap- 
tain Luttrell  on  the  ice.  So  you  see,  dear, 
it  was  no  flimsy  pretext  to  get  off.  But  why 
were  you  not  at  the  window?  I  kept  him 
a  moment,  thijiking  you  would  appeaL",^^  I., 
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"  How  could  I  stand  in  the  window,  as 
though  I  were  watching  for  you  and  him  ?" 
Claudia  said,  relenting  a  little. 

She  hesitated,  blushing  faintly. 

"  And  did  he  say  anything,  Kitty  ?  Did 
he  ask  if  I  were  coming  out  ?  " 

"  He  asked  that  before  we  left  the  house," 
Miss  Laud  replied. 

But  there  was  little  comfort  in  thb  assur- 
ance, since  Claudia  had  overheard  the 
inquiry. 

"  And  there  really  was  no  opportunity," 
Miss  Laud  went  on  hastily  as  she  disrobed. 
"  We  were  never  alone  a  moment" 

"  But  there  was  the  walk  home.  I  am 
sure  you  came  on  slowly  enough  to  have 
talked  over  everything." 

So  Claudia  had  be^  at  the  window  I 

"Yes;  and  he  gave  me  a  most  amusing 
account  of  a  skating  experience  -  —  " 

But  Miss  Bryce  did  not  desire  its  recapit- 
ulation at  this  moment 

"  I  know, — with  the  Slades,"  she  said.  "  I 
was  there  myself." 

But  she  did  not  so  much  as  smile  at  the 
remembrance.  She  could  hardly  have  pa- 
tience yrith  the  levity  of  her  friend.  It  was 
so  exaggerated  as  to  seem  almost  as  though 
it  were  assumed.  There  must  be  something 
more — something  held  back. 

"And  was  the  sutler's  daughter  out  to- 
day?" 

"  No ;  but  she  sat  in  the  window  as  we 
passed  just  now,  Claudia ;  and  she  has  the 
sweetest  fece " 

"Did  he  sec  her?" 

Claudia  forgot  her  work  for  a  moment 

"  To  be  sure,  he  did,  my  dear, — having  the 
use  of  his  eyesl  He  took  offhis  hat  as  though 
she  had  been  a  duchess.  I  really  can't 
make  him  out.  But  I  managed  to  refer 
to  his  visit  here  lost  evening,  before  he  left 
me." 

It  was  coming  at  last  This  was  what 
Claudia  had  waited  for.  She  worked  on 
steadily,  but  her  face  betrayed  her,  while 
Miss  Laud  ran  on  as  she  took  off  her  wraps : 

"'I'm  a&aid  you  found  our  game  last 
night  rather  slow,'  said  I.  '  Rumor  credits 
you  gentlemen  with  playing  so  high  that  a 
quiet  hand  at  whist  with  a  couple  of  poor 
players  like  Oaudia  aud  me  must  be  stupid 
enough.' 

" '  Rumor  is  a  liai,'  he  answered,  quite 
savagely  (the  young  man  is  certainly  not 
devoid  of  spirit).  '  I  can  at  least  deny  the 
story  for  myself.' 

"  '  Then  you  didn't  find  it  utterly  dull  ? 
We  were  a^id  you  might,'  said  I. 


" '  By  no  means,'  he  replied,  emphatically, 
■  I  never  passed  an  evening  fiirther  remoTcd 
from  dullness.' " 

"  Did  he,  Kitty  ?  Did  he  leafly  say 
that?" 

" '  Then  perhaps  you  will  repeat  it,'  said 
I.  '  I'll  promise  you  a  better  panner  another 
time.' " 

Claudia  waited  eagerly  for  what  was  to 
come.  But  here  Miss  Laud's  memory  biled 
her. 

"  He  thanked  me,  I  know,  and  added 
something  of  having  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  here," 

"  But  did  he  say  he  should  come  again  P 
You  must  remember,  Kitty,  if  you  think  ^ 
moment" 

"I  can't  say;  I  really  don't  know;  and 
yet  the  impression  I  received  was  that  he 
would  come." 

And  with  this  Claudia  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself. 

But  days  passed  on  and  he  did  not  appear, 
as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  ch^ter. 
A  heavy  rain  set  in,  flooding  the  ice  and 
rendering  all  out-of-door  recreation  impossi- 
ble. Even  visiting  was  for  a  time  out  of  the 
quesdon,  and  Miss  Laud  yawned  and 
sighed  over  the  dreary  pro^iect  from  the 
wmdow,  and  wished  herself  back  in  the 
states  again, 

Claudia  watched  and  firetted  in  secret 
Why  did  he  not  come  ?  Others  of  the  offi- 
cers dropped  in,  in  spite  of  die  stonn.  Men 
for  whom  she  cared  nothing  braved  wind 
and  flood  to  reach  them.  He,  only,  staid 
away.  Sometimes  she  doubted  her  friend. 
Was  Kitty  deceiving  her?  She  appeared 
true  and  ready  with  sympathy,  but  to 
Claudia's  sick  4ncy  every  mx  was  double. 

It  was  more  than  a  wed  before  the 
rain  ceased  and  the  heaviness  hanging 
over  the  little  company  at  the  fort  rolled 
away  with  the  clouds.  If  the  cold  would 
but  strengthen  now,  the  skating  would  be 
finer  than  ever. 

Miss  Biyce,  entering  the  paiior  suddenly 
one  afternoon,  discovered  her  friend  consult- 
ing the  thermometer.  At  Claudia's  appear- 
ance, Miss  Laud  reddened. 

"  It  is  growing  colder,"  she  said,  with 
evident  embarrassment,  walking  away  from 
the  window. 

The  cold  increased  throughout  the  night 
By  the  second  day  the  ice  was  pronounced 
safe,  and  every  one  prepared  to  enjoy  it 
after  the  enforced  rest.  In  de&ult  of  a  more 
desirable  attendant,  Claudia  had  accepted 
IJeutenant  Gibbs  as  an  esoxrL    ,  I  , 
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"  Bat  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  you  alone 
all  the  afternoon,"  she  said  as  she  settled 
her  bat  in  its  place.  "  I'll  only  go  out  Tor 
hslf  an  hour.  I  thought  Captain  Welles 
asked  you  last  night.  Why  didn't  you 
accept  ?  So  fond  of  skating  as  you  are,  too, 
I  could  not  understand  your  refusal." 

Miss  Laud's  back  was  turned  to  her 
fiiend.    She  did  not  reply  at  once. 

"I  reflised  him,"  she  said  presently,  with- 
out turning  her  head,  "because — I  am 
expecting  Captain  Elyot  to  come  for  me, 
Claudia." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  When  did  you 
see  him  to  make  such  an  appointment  V 

Claudia's  voice  was  shiup,  and  near  to 
breaking.  But  now  Miss  Laud  faced  her 
friend. 

"Not  since  we  went  skating  together 
more  than  a  week  ago.  You  may  believe 
me,  Claudia,  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
But  he  engaged  to  take  me  out  again  the 
first  fine  day.  You  remember  it  looked  like 
a  storm  that  night" 

"And  you  knew  it  all  the  time  and  kept 
it  back  I  I  would  never  have  thought  it  of 
you,  Kitty.  I  would  never  have  believed 
you  to  be  so  sly." 

There  was  a  sudden  qiuiver  in  Clandia's 
voice,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  dcm't  know  why  you  should  call  me 
sly,"  Miss  Laud  said,  with  some  spirit.  "  I 
would  have  told  you  that  night  but  I  knew 
you  would  be  angry.  You  were  vexed  as  it 
was  because  I  didn't  bring  him  in.  I  asked 
him;  what  could  I  do  more?  And  it's 
Etde  enough  attention  I  have  received  from 
your  friends.  You  need  hardly  begrudge 
me  this,  Claudia.  I  may  as  well  confess 
that  it  isn't  at  all  as  I  supposed  it  would  be, 
or  what  you  led  meto  expect  from  your  letters. 
And  my  new  dresses  not  so  much  as  taken 

out  of  my  trunks !     I  might " 

But  there  came  a  resounding  rap  at  the 
door,  and  Jinny's  head  was  thrust  into  the 
room,  putting  an  end  to  Miss  Laud's  words, 
as  well  as  checking  Claudia's  tears.  Lieu- 
tenant Gibbs  was  in  the  parlor. 

"  You  will  never  go  out.  Your  eyes  are 
frightfiiUy  red,"  said  Miss  Laud  in  a  more 
romposed  tone. 

llie  walls  were  thin ;  what  might  he  not 
have  overheard. 

But  Claudia  disdained  reply.  She  bathed 
her  eyes  and  smoothed  her  hair,  ruffled  by 
the  pillows  where  she  had  taken  rcfiige, 
re-adjusted  ber  hat  and  went.  At  last  she 
began  to  feel  something  of  a  roused  spirit. 
She  had  no  one  to  depend  upon  but  herself. 


She  saw  clearly  now  that  she  must  gather  her 
strength  and  fight  as  best  she  could  single- 
handed.  What  were  red  eyes  in  such  an 
emergency  1 

When  Captain  Elyot  called  for  Miss  Laud 
(a  duty  he  had  nearly  forgotten),  he  found 
her  equipped  and  awaiting  him.  He  had 
been  entrapped  into  asking  her  again, — if 
one  can  be  said  to  be  caught  who  walks 
open-eyed  into  the  snare.  Her  brusque, 
odd  ways  amused  him ;  her  saucy  speech 
could  not  wound.  It  could  sting,  indeed ; 
but,  as  a  boy,  he  had  learned  to  grasp  a 
nettle  boldly.  She  still  persisted  iii  bringing 
up  Blossom's  name;  but  forewarned  now, 
he  made  brief  reply,  or  none  at  all,  to  her 
suggestions  and  iimuendoes. 

The  river  was  crowded  with  skaters. 
Even  Mis.  Bryce  had  been  tempted  to  try 
her  clumsy  skill,  and  Lieutenant  Orme  was 
happy  in  having  Blossom  under  his  care. 
Mrs.  Stubbs  had  been  cooled  into  an 
unwilling  consent  at  last 

Claudia  and  her  attendant  were  already 
upon  the  ice  when  Miss  Laud  and  Captain 
Elyot  readied  it, — not  the  angiy,  tearfiil 
Claudia  of  an  hour  before,  but  Miss  Br}-ce 
at  her  best,  well-dressed,  graceful,  almost 
handsome,  and  the  observed  of  all. 

"A  charming  day,  certainly ; "  she  replied 
to  Captain  Elyot's  polite  greeting,  uttoing 
the  words  with  a  smile. 

They  were  almost  like  the  smile  and  the 
words  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  months 
before,— {>e^aps  not  exactly  the  same,  but 
at  least  equal  to  a  photograph  of  the  orig- 
inal. The  amount  of  will  and  energy  which 
the  weakest  woman  will  develop  to  hide  her 
heart  is  beyond  wonder  and  praise.  Do 
not  call  it  deceit.  It  is  a  natural  growth, 
like  porcupine  quills,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purpose  of  defense.  Captain 
Elyot,  who  had  remembered  uncomfortably 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  parted  from 
Miss  Bryce  that  night  at  her  door,  and  had 
determined  to  avoid  her  since,  was  set  at 
ease  at  last  His  vanity  had  deceived  him, 
he  thought  to  himself;  the  whole  unpleas- 
ant evening  had  been  but  an  echo  of  his 
spirit,  which  was  out  of  tune.  Claudia's  old 
charming  manner  had  returned,  and  he 
wished  Gibbs  success  with  all  his  heart.  I 
am  afraid  he  was  a  good  deal  befogged  at 
this  time,  and  hardly  knew  headlands  frnm 
clouds.  But  the  four  formed  a  small  circle 
for  a  moment,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  or  even  afiectionate  than  the  man- 
ner of  the  two  young  ladies.  He  little 
imagined  that  they  had  mentally  vowed 
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never  to  speak  to  each  other  again  less  than 
sixty  minutes  before,  and  that  he  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel. 

He  devoted  himself  to  Miss  I^ud,  as  in 
politeness  bound,  but  his  eyes  would  some- 
times follow  a  slight  figure  in  a  fur-lined 
jacket  shooting  past,  with  Lieutenant  Onne's 
long  legs  beside  it.  Other  parties  were 
dashing  by  with  alarming  velocity.  Each 
time,  Blossom  and  her  companion  seemed 
to  increase  their  speed.  It  was  reckless  and 
unsafe ;  the  careless  boy  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  such  a  charge,  he  thought, 
replying  absently  to  his  companion,  and 
tempted  to  interfere  at  the  risk  of  angering 
the  lieutenant.  While  he  hesitated,  the 
calamity  he  had  foreseen  took  place.  There 
was  an  exclamation  like  a  cry.  The  crowd 
pressed  forward  to  one  spot 

"  Stand  back  I  Stand  back ! "  shouted  an 
authoritative  voice.  "  Don't  you  see  that 
the  ice  is  cracking  under  your  weight!" 

It  was  the  major,  who  had  just  come. 

The  circle  widened  suddenly  and  broke. 
As  it  parted,  Elyot  saw  a  little  motionless 
form,  a  dark  heap,  about  which  the  others 
had  gathered.  There  had  been  a  collision 
between  the  mad  racers,  and  Blossom  had 
gone  down.  Before  any  one  could  raise 
her,  he  had  dashed  into  ^e  circle,  lifted  her 
in  his  arms,  and  was  skating  toward  the 
shore,  ignoring  Lieutenant  Orrae,  who,  upon 
his  knees  beside  her,  was  tugging  wildly  at 
the  straps  of  his  skates.  The  boy  followed 
him  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  did  most  of 
the  company,  for  she  lay  like  one  dead  in 
the  young  man's  arms.  The  afternoon's 
spoit  was  at  an  end. 

"Will  you  oblige  me  by  apologizing  to 
Miss  Laud  and  taking  her  home,"  Captain 
Elyot  said,  coldly,  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
who  came  up  as  the  former  was  having  his 
skates  removed. 

The  poor  lieutenant,  terrified  and  repent- 
ant, went  off  without  a  word  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, while  Captain  Elyot  carried  Blossom 
home  to  her  mother.  Any  one  of  the  women 
who  had  regarded  her  so  superciliously  a 
moment  before,  would  have  gladly  done 
something  for  the  poor  little  thing  now. 
Some  one  offered  to  run  on  and  prepare 
Mrs.  Stubbs.  But  the  dash  over  the  ice  had 
begun  to  revive  her  already,  and  by  the  time 
she  was  laid  upon  the  fine  sofa  in  her  own 
parlor.  Blossom  had  opened  her  eyes.  Half 
the  company  who  had  witnessed  this  acci- 
dent had  crowded  into  the  room  or  hung 
about  the  open  door. 

"What    IS    it?"    Blossom    cried,   in    an 


excited  tone,  waking  to  find  all  these  strange 
faces  about  her. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  child.  Don't  you  be 
fretted,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  strange 
quaver  in  her  voice. 

"  You  fell  on  the  ice.  They  came  to  see 
if  you  were  hurt,"  Captain  Elyot  explained. 

"  That  was  kind,"  said  the  child,  with  a 
sweet,  faint  smile. 

Forgiving  her  enemies  with  the  words, 
though  quite  unconscious  that  she  had  any, 
and  too  weak  to  try  to  understand  why  the 
tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  chaplain's 
wife,  or  why  the  showy  young  lady  who  had 
pressed  forward  to  Captain  Elyot's  side, 
should  turn  away  her  head. 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you,  Mrs.  Stubbs," 
said  Mrs.  Brown,  the  chaplain's  wife.  "  I 
can  sit  by  her  if  you  are  called  away." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  but  I  reckon  I  can 
do  all  that  is  necessary,"  Mrs.  Stubbs  replied 
in  #hard  tone. 

The  grace  of  foi^veness  was  not  heis,  and 
she  remembered  th^t  this  wom&n  had  slighted 
Blossom.  They  stole  away  one  after  another. 
The  major,  even,  had  pressed  into  the  room 
to  see  how  it  &ired  with  the  child,  though 
neither  Mis.  Bryce  nor  Claudia  had  followed. 

"  You'll  be  quite  well  in  the  morning,"  he 
said  kindly,  patting  her  brown  curls. 

"  I  am  quite  well  now,"  Blossom  replied. 
"  I  think  I  could  sit  up." 

But  Mrs.  Stubbs  gathered  her  in  her  strong 
arms  and  bore  her  off  to  her  bed. 


"tho   father  an'  uither  an'  a  should 

GAE    MAD." 

Early  in  the  evening  Lieutenant  Orme 
crept  around  to  the  store.  He  looked  with 
longing  eyes  toward  the  parlor  door,  but  it 
was  not  to  open  for  him. 

"  How  is  Miss  Blossom  ?"  he  ventured  to 
ask  of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  stood  like  a  grim 
image  of  justice  behind  the  scales. 

Thank  God  I  she  was  not  dead,  or  even 
desperately  ill,  or  her  mother  would  not  be 
here. 

"  Blossom  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Stubbs,  in  as 
unpleasant  voice.    "  She's  but  poorly,  sir," 

And  she  poured  out  the  coffee  she  had 
been  weighing. 

A  chill  ran  through  all  his  bones. 

"It  was  my  fault,  I  know;  but  you 
see " 

The  boy  would  have  attempted  to  excuse 
himself  to  her, — though  no  excuse  would 
have  set  him  right  in  his  own  eyes, — but 
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Mrs.  Sttibbs,  tying  up  the  padtage  and  giv- 
ing it  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  paid 
DO  fiinher  attention  to  him. 

"Is  there  nothing  more?  Thank  you," 
as  she  handed  back  the  change,  for  the  sut- 
ler's wife  was  ceremoniously  polite  within  the 
bounds  of  her  business  afiaixs. 

"  Could  I  do  anything  ?."  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant in  an  awed  voice,  pressing  into  notice 
again. 

What  if  she  were  to  die,  after  all  I 

"Nothing  that  I  think  of  now,"  Mrs. 
Stubbs  replied  coldly,  moving  off  and  in- 
trenching herself  behind  a  great  ledger  which 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  having  stepped 
aiound  a  comer,  and  effectually  ended  the 
conference. 

The  boy  stole  away,  heavy-hearted  and 
Moffwebodings.  If  she  were  to  die !  He 
sat  down  upon  the  steps  outside  for  a 
moment.  He  was  too  miserable  to  go  back 
to  his  quarters.  Even  Captain  £lyot  had 
blamed  him, — he  felt  it,  though  they  had 
not  met  since  they  parted  on  the  ice.  And 
did  Blossom  also  reproach  him  ?  Or — and 
he  grew  sick  at  heart  over  the  vision  his 
fancy  called  up— did  she  lie  still  and  white 
with  no  thought  of  him  at  all — too  ill  for 
recollection^?  He  could  not  bear  the  sus- 
pense or  the  weight  of  his  fears.  He  would 
seek  Captain  Elyot  and  beg  of  him  to  go 
and  face  Mis.  Stubbs,  and  learn  the  truth, 
even  if  by  so  doing  he  received  the  full 
'  of  his  friend's  anger  for  his  care- 


A  half  an  hour  later.  Captain  Elyot 
strolled  into  the  store. 

"And  how  is  Miss  Blossom  now?"  he 
inquired  cheerfully.  "  None  the  worse  for 
her  fall,  1  hope." 

"  You  may  just  step  in  an'  see  for  your- 
self, Cap'n  Elyot  She's  a  bit  weak  an' 
trembly  yet;  but  you'll  find  her  in  the  par- 
lor, ^e  would  be  brought  out ;  she  de- 
clared she  could  walk ;  but  '  Not  a  foot  do 
you  put  to  the  floor  this  night,'  said 
I.  The  surgeon  says  there  are  no  bones 
broke,  but  he's  a  fool  at  the  best,  as 
every  one  knows.  Ah,  well,  I  deserve  a 
broken  back  myself  for  being  talked  into 
trusting  her  to  that  rattle-headed "      • 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  Orme.  The  boy  is 
frightened  enough  at  what  has  happened. 
He'll  be  more  careful  another  time;  and, 
really,  it  was  not  entirely  his  fault.  I  saw 
it  alj,  and " 

"  Them  can  risk  their  lives  as  choose ;  but 
itil  be  neither  me  nor  mine,"  said  Mis. 
Stubbs  in  a  tone  beyond  gainsaying. 


She  shut  up  her  book,  with  the  air  of 
having  the  lieutenant's  head  between  the 
covers,  and  descended  from  her  high  seat. 

"  But  you  may  go  on,  Cap'n  Elyot ;  I'll 
follow  you  presendy." 

And  she  proceeded  to  make  everything 
tidy  and  fast  for  the  night,  while  the  cap- 
tain, after  a  tap  and  a  pause  at  the  parlor 
door,  passed  on  into  the  room  where  he  was 
to  find  Blossom.  A  pale,  soft  light  shone 
through  it  from  a  great  lamp  on  the 
table  beside  the  sofa,  and  just  rising  from 
the  sofa,  in  some  kind  of  a  loose,  white 
gown,  was  Blossom.  Was  it  the  pale  yel- 
low light  or  the  gown  that  made  her  so 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you ;  I  am  sure 
you  had  better  lie  down,"  Captain  Elyot 
said,  tossing  his  hat  upon  the  floor,  and 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  her  side.  "  I  have 
come  from  Lieutenant  Orme,  which  must 
excuse  a  rather  late  call.  The  poor  fellow 
dared  not  come  himself.  I  left  him  tearing 
his  hair  over  his  carelessness." 
■  "  Oh,  he  need  not  do  that,"  Blossom  said 
quickly ;  "  it  was  my  own  fault,  and,  indeed, 
there  13  no  harm  done.     I  shall  be  up  to- 


"  He  heard  a  most  alarming  a 
you  at  the  store," 

"  I  suppose  he  didn't  see  mother." 

And  Captain  Elyot  could  not  contradict 
her.  There  fell  a  moment's  silence  between 
the  two,  with  the  hush  that  comes  at 
night-fall — a  hush  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of 
all  confused  and  laborious  sounds  that  fill 
the  working-hours.  * 

Blossom  lay  back  in  one  comer  of  the 
flowered  sofa,  her  cheek  against  its  arm, 
one  hand,  with  its  pink-tipped  fingers,  just 
showing  below  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  gown 
as  it  lay  on  her  knee.  How  frail  and  sweet 
to  look  at  she  was  this  night !  It  came  to 
him  like  a  revelation  that  life  would  hold 
nothing  beautiful  or  dear  to  him  if  those 
eyes,  languidly  open  now,  should  close  for- 
ever,— ^what  it  would  have  been  to  him  if 
they  had  never  opened  again.  He  bent, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

"  You  gave  me  an  awfiil  fright,"  he  said, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  with  the  beating  of  his 
heart  sounding  in  his  ears. 

There  was  a  hand  on  the  door.   It  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs  appeared.     Captain  Elyot 
had  risen  to  his  feet     His  color  was  height-    . 
ened,  but  he  stood  erect  and  unabashed. 

"Are  you  going,  Cap'n  Elyot,?"  Mis. 
Stubbs  a^cd,  suspecting  nothing^^^^)(^;)c>|tr 
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"Yes;  Miss  Blossom  is  dred.  I  shall 
look  in  in  the  morning,"  and  he  began  to 
seaich  about  for  his  hat  "  I  am  glad  to 
have  so  good  a  report  to  cany  back  to 
Omic.  The  poor  boy  is  inclined  to  take 
more  blame  than  fairly  belongs  to  him." 

"  Tell  him  I  am  not  hurt  at  all.  He  must 
come  and  see  me  to-moiraw,"  said  Blossom 
faindy  from  the  sofa. 

"  You  must  not  be  tiring  yourself  with  too 
many  visitors,"  Mre.  Stubbs  inteiposed. 

Evidently  the  lieutenant  was  m  disgrace 
with  the  sutler's  widow. 

"  For  one  little  moment,"  pleaded  Blos- 
som. 

But  her  mother  made  no  reply.  She  was 
stirring  the  fire  noisily  and  setting  the  room 
in  Older.  All  the  peaceful  stillness  that  had 
hung  over  the  place  a  moment  before  now 
flew  up  the  chimney  and  away.  It  was  not 
a  paradise  any  longer,  in  which,  as  the 
young  man  had  thought,  one  coutd  linger 
forever.  The  bustle  of  every-day  life  had 
come  back.  It  was  only  when  he  looked  at 
Blossom,  pale  and  sweet  and  languid  in  her 
white  gown,  with  her  cheek  pressing  the 
flaring  roses,  that  the  dream  remained. 

He  had  no  excuse  to  linger,  but  he  could 
not  go  without  a  word  from  her.  Would 
she  be  angiy  with  him  for  his  presumption  ? 
Dear  child  1  Would  she  know  that  it  was 
presuming  f  Somebody  should  take  care  of 
her.     Oh,  if 

*'  At  least,  I  may  teU  the  lieutenant  you 
foTgivehim?"hesaidinterrogatively,address- 
ing  Blossom,  and  stepping  directly  before 
the  gaudy  sofa. 

"Thereis  nothing  to  forgive,"  sheanswered 
in  a  low  voice,  whSe  the  color  flew  over  her 
cheeks. 

But  she  did  not  Uft  her  eyes,  or  put  out 
her  hand  whoi  he  bade  her  good-night. 
And  had  she  forgiven  him  also  ?  He  could 
not  tell,  he  said  to  himself.  He  would  see 
her  in  the  morning.  And  he  found  himself 
humming  a  gay  song — he  who  had  no  voice 
for  singing — as  he  strode  across  the  parade- 
ground  to  his  quarters,  where  Orme  was 
waiting  for  him. 

It  had  been  a  long  half  hour  to  the  boy, 
whose  face  was  &irly  haggard  with  dread. 

"Will  she  dieP"  he  asked  in  a  husky 

"  Hallo,  Orme ;    not  tired   of  waiting  ? 

Have  a  pipe,  man.    Why  didn't  you  help 

1  yourself  ?     Diei*    Who  could  have  told  you 

such  a  story  ?    Why,  if  you  had  seen  her 

"  And  why  didnt  I  see  her  ?     It  was  the 


old  woman  who  made  me  believe  I  had 
nearly  killed  her." 

The  young  lieutenant's  voice  broke.  The 
strain  of  anxiety  had  made  him  as  weak  as 
a  girl. 

"  But  I  understand  it  all,"  he  went  on. 
"  I've  seen  it  coming  for  a  long  while.  She's 
only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  shut  the  door 
against  me.  They  say  the  truth  when  they 
declare  she  don't  want  me  there,  but  that 
you " 

"What  is  that?" 

The  blood  flew  into  Captain  £lyot*s  face ; 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  snapped  between  his 
teeth.  Had  the  gossip  of  Uic  garrison  &st- 
ened  on  him  7 

"  What  do  they  say  V  he  repeated.  "  111 
take  it  all,  Orme." 

"  I  talk  like  a  fool,  but  it's  true  all  the 
same,"  Lieutenant  Orme  replied.  "Tb^say 
the  old  woman  would  rather  see  you  with  her 
daughter  than  me.  Thaf  s  the  whole  of  it, 
Elyot,  on  my  honor.  Gossip,  you  know ;  but 
the  Lord's  truth.  Of  coune  she'd  rather  you 
went  there  than  I ;  and  so  would  Blossom. 
Thaf  s  the  worst  of  it,"  the  boy  added,  with 
a  choke  in  his  voice,  dropping  his  &ce  into 
his  hands. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  boy  ■" 

Captain  Elyot's  voice  was  hoarse.  He 
wheeled  suddenly  round  in  his  chair,  tossed 
his  pipe  into  the  fire  and  regarded  his  friend. 

"How  could  I  help  it?"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant "  Such  a  dear  Utde  girl,  and  seeing 
her  day  after  day  I  I've  been  there  no  end 
of  times  when  you  didn't  know  it" 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  sa" 

"  And  she  seemed  always  glad  to  see  me, 
and  all  that,  you  know,  till  sometimes  I've 
thought " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Captain  Elyot  said  brusquely. 

Had  he  not  been  going  through  this  same 
course  of  reasoning  to-night  ? 

"  But  have  you  said  anything  of  this  to 
her?  You  haven't  been  turning  her  head, 
Orme?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  I'd  ask  her  to 
many  me  to-morrow  if  I  dared.  But  ifs  no 
use."* 

And  the  lieutraant  fell  back  into  deq>air 
again. 

"  I  tell  you,  Elyot,  it — it  would  be  diOer- 
ent  if  it  were  you,"  blurted  out  the  Ixqf  wid» 
something  very  like  a  sab. 

"  Speak  of  yourself,'  man,"  said  Captain 
Elyot  coldly.  "  And  that's  not  the  way  to 
be  talking  about  any  woman.  Consider 
your  own  chances.  Beycm4  that,  it's  no 
concern  of  yours."p,,„,^,,^CjOOi^lc 
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"  But  I  am  thinking  of  myself,"  persisted 
'Ax  lieutenant  "  Of  couise  I  know  it  is 
nothing  to  you,  and  I  wouldn't  have  said 
that  to  any  one  else.  But  you  have  stood 
by  me  like — h"ke  a  trump  ever  since  we  came 
over  the  plains  together,  and  I  couldn't  keep 
anything  in  my  heait  &om  you." 

"  Don't  gush,"  Captain  Elyot  said,  shortly. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  boy  ?" 

"  Vou  might  help  me,  if  you  would,  since 
it  is  Dothiog  to  jrou.     Now,  if  you " 

"Please  to  consider  yourself  I  might 
bdp  you,  and  so  I  will;  anything  in  the 
world." 

He  had  succeeded  in  making  bis  voice 
almost  hearty  and  free. 

"  If  you'd — stay  away." 

"What?" 

"  If  you  would  stay  away  till  I  could  try 
my  chance." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure ; "  Captain  Elyot  answered 
qniedy,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Not  entirely,  of  couise.  You'll  have  to 
take  me  round  there  at  first,  for  Mrs.  Stubbs 
will  never  let  me  into  the  house  until  she 
bu  forgotten  this.  Even  when  I  have  made 
my  peace  with  her,  you  must  show  yourself 
occaaonally,  just  to  keep  her  in  good  humor ; 
not  staying  long  at  a  time,  or  saying  too 
much  to  Miss  Blossom." 

"  No,  oh  no ;  I  suppose  you  have  consid- 
ered this  matter  on  every  side." 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  else." 

"As  far  as  it  concerns  your  own  happi- 
ness. But  have  you  given  a  thought  to 
how  this  fancy — I  beg  your  pitrdon — this — 
this  choice  may  strike — your  father  and 
mother?" 

All  the  vague  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
a  connection  with  the  Stubbs  family  took 
shape,  and  crowded  upon  Captain  Elyot*s 
mind  now.  He  remembered  old  Colonel 
Onue, — the  lieutenant's  father, — whom,  with 
his  elegant  wife,  he  had  met  a  year  or  two 
before.  How  would  they  look  upon  Blos- 
som, and,  above  all,  upon  Mrs.  Stubbs  ? 
Suiely  it  was  his  duty,  if  not  to  wam  the 
lieutenant,  at  least  to  set  this  matter  before 
htm.  I  am  afi^id  it  was  one  of  those  times 
whw  duty  is  an  unconscious  satisfaction. 

"  They  might  stand  out  at  first,  but  they'd 
come  round." 

Young  Orme's  doubts  had  fiided  when 
thrust  into  die  hght 

"  She  is  so  sweet,  who  could  resist  her  ?  " 

Who,  indeed !  thought  Capuin  Elyot, 
ftvgetting  to  respond  aloud,  and  aware  of 
nothing  but  diat  he  was  being  galloped  over 
rough-shod  by  this  heedless  boy. 


"But  the  old  woman  I  There's  the 
rub!" 

And  the  lieutenant  thrust  both  hands  into 
what  would  have  been  a  mass  of  light  curls 
but  for  a  very  close  cut  of  the  day  before, 
as  he  stared  with  scowling  brow  at  the  rough 
deal  table  on  which  his  elbows  rested. 

"  I  suppose  one  couldn't  kill  her !  Fancy 
my  mother  taking  up  Mrs.  Stubbs!  Butdon't 
distressyourself.oldfellow.  Perhaps  we  could 
pension  her  off.  There'd  be  some  way  to 
arrange  all  that.    There  always  is." 

And  with  this  cheerful,  young  philosophy, 
the  conference  ended,  as  Captain  Elyot  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  retinng.  Without 
some  reminder  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Lieutenant  Orme  would  have  gone  on  till 
morning  singing  Blossom's  praises  and  bal- 
ancing his  chances.  His  hopes  grew  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  he  went  off 
at  last  entirely  assured  and  happy. 

"  You  shall  be  best  man,"  he  exclaimed, 
thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  when  he 
had  apparently  taken  himself  away.  "And, 
see  here,  Elyot,"  appearing  again,  "  I  shall 
expect  you  to  make  it  all  ri^t  with  the 
colonel." 

"  Get  to  bed,  will  you ! "  roared  Captjun 
Elyot  at  this  second  interruption.  "  And 
mind,  boy,  I  positively  decline  dwelling 
upon  this  subject  more  than  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  vitaBy  interesting 
though  it  is ;  and  now  off  with  you  I " 

And  he  closed  the  door  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock. 

He  had  the  room  to  himself,  but  still  he  was 
in  no  haste  to  retire.  He  paced  back  and 
forth,  smoking  one  fierce  pipe  after  another, 
until  long  after  every  sound  about  him  was 
stilled.  Once,  in  passing  his  open  desk,  a  / 
sealed  letter,  lying  with  face  upturned,  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  the  one  he  had  written  and 
never  sent  to  his  Uncle  Jeremy.  He  tore  it 
up  deliberately  before  he  resumed  his  march. 
He  was  in  no  mood  to-night  to  bind  him- 
self with  chains  of  this  old  man's  welding, 
though  what  did  it  matter  what  became  of 
him  now !  The  morning,  pale  and  gray- 
clad,  peered  into  his  room  before,  tired  out 
at  last,  he  went  to  bed. 

He  acceded  to  all  his  friend  had  pro- 
posed. He  took  him  around  to  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
domicile,  and  assisted  him  to  make  his  peace 
with  that  exacting  female.  Then  he  staid 
away  faithfully  for  a  fortnight  Even  when 
his  visits  were  resumed,  they  were  at  inter- 
vals growing  longer  as  the  weeks  went  by. 
He  held  firmly  to  his  promise,  as  a  soldier 
and  man  of  honor  should  do,  he  said  tel  C 
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himself,  when  the  light  from  Blossom's  win- 
dow tempted  him  in  passing  the  house. 
The  brightness  seemed  to  have  dropped  out 
of  his  life  at  this  time.  It  was  like  an 
illuminated  picture  with  the  sun  left  out. 
But  he  kept  faithfully  to  his  promise.  He 
was  haunted  by  Blossom's  face  as  he  had 
seen  it  the  night  after  her  fall  on  the  ice — 
lying  against  the  thomless  roses,  with  its 
half-shut  eyes,  its  diooping  mouth,  like  a 
tired  child.  And  again,  he  thrilled  at  the 
thought  of  the  trembling  hand  he  had  kissed. 
She  had  made  no  effort  to  draw  it  away. 
She  had  flushed  rosy  red.  Could  he  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  She  was  a 
child,  innocent,  ignorant  of  herself,  but  with 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  And  had  her  heart 
not  responded  to  his  in  that  one  instant  ? 
He  asked  himself  this  again  and  again, — 
more  frequently  perhaps  than  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  fealty  he  had  sworn  to  his 
friend ;  for  he  had  vowed  within  hinlself 
that  he  would  put  all  thought  of  Blossom 
out  of  his  mind.  But  the  thought  of  those 
we  love  is  like  ghosts  and  spirits ;  bolts  nor 
bars  avail  against  them.  And  though  he 
saw  the  girl  but  seldom  now,  and  rarely 
without  the  beutenant  by  liis  side  to  divide 
with  him  her  smiles  and  blushes,  the  shadow 
of  her  innocent  self  never  lefl:  him. 

The  lieutenant,  in  the  meanwhile,  vibrated 
between  assurance  and  despair ;  and,  like  a 
sieve,  could  hold  neither  hopes  nor  fears. 
Reduced  to  infinitesimal,  tormenting  particu- 
lars by  this  filtering,  his  visits  to  the  Stubbses, 
— which  he  had  managed  to  make  almost 
daily  again, — Blossom's  friendly  greeting, 
her  timid  ways,  her  growing  charms,  were 
all  spread  out  by  the  boy  before  his  friend. 
To  listen  was  like  nibbing  an  inflamed 
wound,  and  yet  Captain  Elyot  could  not 
turn  his  ear  away.  Unconsciously,  while  he 
argued  aloud  for  his  friend,  or  mechanically 
concurred  in  the  lieutenant's  hopes,  he  was 
arguing  mentally  in  his  own  favor,  and  feed- 
ing little  by  little  the  flame  he  honestly 
intended  to  extinguish.  At  times  be  was 
tempted  to  throw  up  his  commission,  return 
to  die  states,  and  even  submit  himself  to 
Uncle  Jeremy's  wishes.  But  the  last  was 
only  the  indifference  of  despair,  and  this  state 
was  never  of  long  continuance.  More  often, 
the  increasing  fascination  of  Blossom's  vicin- 
ity, even  though  he  saw  her  so  seldom  now, 
held  him  to  the  fort, 

The  winter  was  wearing  away.  There 
had  been  no  excitement  of  action,  and  but 
little  social  gayety  to  make  the  long,  dull 
days,  or  still  duller  evenings,  pass  more 


swiftly ;  and  discontent  or  indifference  to 
everything — except  the  card-table,  which 
still  held  its  votaries— was  slowly  creeping 
into  the  garrison,  when  news  came  that  dis- 
turbances had  broken  out  down  in  the 
Washita  country,  with  a  report  that  troops 
were  to  be  sent  from  Fort  Atchison  at  once 
to  join  General  Johnston  there. 

Languor  and  discontent  vanished  like  a 
puff  of  smoke.  Anything  was  better  than 
the  mole-life  they  had  been  leading  for  the 
past  three  months.  Even  death  is  a  cup 
men  drink  greedily  enough  with  a  froth  of 
excitement  on  the  top.  And  not  an  officer 
at  the  post^ — unless  among  the  married  men, 
with  whom  family  considerations  weighed 
heavily — but  hoped  he  might  be  ordered  to 
join  the  expedition. 

The  choice  fell  upon  two — Captain  Lut- 
trell,  whose  long  service  and  good  judgment 
in  military  affairs  made  him  a  competent 
leader,  and  Lieutenant  Orme. 

"  It's  the  best  chance  that  could  fall  \jt> 
me,"  said  the  boy,  rushing  in  upon  Captain 
Elyot  to  announce  the  news  and  talk  it  over. 
"  If  I  dawdled  the  whole  winter  away  here, 
I  should  be  good  for  nothing  by  spring ; 
and  I  want  to  be  a  soldier,  first  of  all,"  he 
added,  straightening  his  boyish  form,  while- 
a  faint  blush  of  shy  pride  sliowed  for  a 
moment  on  his  cheek. 

"  That's  right,  old  fellow  ! "  said  Captain 
Elyot,  laying  an  affectionate  hand  upon  the 
young  man's  shoulder. 

Then  they  were  silent  Each  knew  of 
whom  the  other  was  thinking ;  but  some- 
thing choked  the  boy,  and  Captain  Elyot 
could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  Blossom's 
name.  He  was  ashamed  to  feet  that  his 
heart  had  leaped  in  him  when  he  found  that 
his  friend  was  to  go ;  that  the  way  would 
be  open  for  him  now  if  he  chose  to  walk. 
in  it.  He  fought  it  out  with  himself  in  that 
brief  moment,  while  the  lieutenant  was  de- 
claring his  ambition.  He  put  self  under  his 
feet  with  a  struggle ;  the  boy  should  have 
his  chance. 

"  But  all  the  same,"  he  went  on.  "  If 
you  prefer  to  stay,  I  fancy  I  have  a  litde  in~ 
fluence  at  head -quarters,  and  could  persuade 
the  major  to  let  me  go  in  your  place.  I'm 
rather  rusty  with  lying  by  so  long,"  he  said 
carelessly. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  of  that,"  the  boy  replied 
coolly.  "  I  knew  you  would,  and  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I  was  tempted  at  first 
to  stay." 

A  bright  blush  glowed  all  over  the  voung 
face  as  he  went  on:  v^i(.>l.)^jrC 
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"But  you  see,  Elyot,  I'd  better  go.  I've 
[bought  sometimes  that  she  looked  on  me  as 
a  boy ;  and  I  wont  to  show  her  that  I'm  not 
afraidofanyofiti"  he  burst  out,  and,  throw- 
mg  himself  down  into  a  chair,  he  covered  his 
&ce  uid  sobbed  like  a  girl. 

"  What  must  you  thmk  of  me  ?  "  he  said, 
after  a  moment 

"  1  think  too  well  of  you  to  want  you  sent 
(^on  a  winter  campaign  like  this,"  Captain 
Elyot  replied  under  his  breath. 

He  was  more  moved  by  the  boy's  reliance 
upon  him,  and  the  confidence  he  felt  him- 
self but  half  to  deserve,  than  he  chose  to 

"  You'd  better  let  me  try  for  your  place," 
he  said  aloud.  "  Nobody  would  be  the 
wiser;  and  I'm  used  to  it.  It  would  only 
be  play  to  me," — though  he  knew  full  well 
that  the  only  play  would  be  cold  and  fight- 
ing, and  perhaps  death.  "  Come,  say  the 
votd,and  I'll  goup  to  head-quarters  at  once." 

But  the  lieutenant  refused 

"  I  should  feel  like  a  coward.  Besides, 
I've  been  waiting  for  something  like  this.  I 
codM  speak  to  her  perhaps  if  I  knew  I  were 
going  away.  Suppose  we  go  down  there 
now  ?  She  can't  have  heard  it  so  soon.  I 
believe  I  would  like  to  teli  her  myself" 

"Then  you  don't  want  me?"  said  Cap- 
1^  Elyot  hastily,  pleading  an  engage- 
ment and  hurrying  away  from  his  friend. 

He  believed  that  the  lieutenant  was  about 
to  try  his  &te,  and  he  cotdd  not  sit  quiedy 
and  wait  to  know  the  result.  He  started 
off  upon  a  solitary  walk,  conscious  that  re- 
nunciation leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 
He  had  done  his  duty ;  he  bad  behaved  as 
a  man  of  honor  should  do,  but  he  was  neither 
gUd  nor  at  peace  with  himself. 

But  the  lieutenant  had  no  intention  of 
dedaiing  his  feelings  to  Blossom  at  once 
unless  some  particularly  fortunate  chance 
should  occur.  He  would  tell  her,  first,  that 
he  was  to  go  away,  and  watch  the  effect  of 
these  tidings  upon  her.  He  had  read  of 
^ris  who  trembled  and  turned  pale  when 
flieir  lovers  were  sent  into  danger  and  possi- 
ble death.  Would  she  thus  unconsciously 
declare  her  tender  interest  in  him  ?  If  she 
did,  he  would  assure  her  that  he  should  hold 
bis  life  as  something  precious  indeed,  since 
she  valued  it 

He  burned  with  excitement  as  he  hastened 
toward  the  sutler's  quarters,  while  he  planned 
all  this  scene  in  his  mind,  giving  to  it  the 
happiest  tennination.  It  was  too  wonderfid 
to  be  true  1  And  yet  it  had  been  realized 
lor  otbets ;  might  it  not  be  for  him  ? 


But  Blossom  did  not  tremble,  nor  did  the 
pretty  color  leave  her  face.  She  had  heard 
the  news  before  he  reached  her,  and  opened 
the  subject  herself. 

"  So  you  are  going  away  1 "  she  said ; 
"  and  down  into  that  dreadfiil  country  where 
the  Indians  are  murdering  the  women  and 
children  I" 

She  did  shudder  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
face  may  have  p>aled,  for  there  came  to  her 
a  recollection,  vivid  and  piercing,  of  that 
one  time  of  horror  in  her  own  life  not  many 
months  past,  lliis  was  not  the  emodon 
Orme  had  hoped  for.  It  had  little  to  do  with 
himself,  the  lieutenant  felt,  and  his  heart 
suddenly  dragged  like  an  anchor  wrenched 
from  its  hold.  But  despair  catches  at  straws. 
Might  it  not  have  been  difierent  if  she  had 
been  alone  ?  There  sat  Mrs.  Stubbs,  prim, 
black  and  silent,  with  some  sdff,  ugly  knit- 
ting in  her  Jiand,  casting  a  shadow  over  the 
whole  blight  room  lying  open  to  the  winter 
sunlight. 

"  I  hope  you'll  think  of  us  sometimes.  Miss 
Blossom,"  said  Orme,  twiriing  his  cap,  and 
fot^etting  all  the  fine  things  he  hgped  to  say. 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  at  self-command,  the 
leais  would  rush  into  his  eyes.  Blossom  did 
not  see  them.  He  could  not  have  borne 
that  humiliadon ;  but  she  was  struck  by  the 
dejected  air  of  her  friend  and  was  truly  dis- 
tressed over  his  departure. 

"  I  shall  think  of  you  a  great  many  times; 
every  day,  and — and  more,"  she  replied. 
"  Indeed,  I  shall  miss  you  more  than  I  can 
say." 

And  there  was  a  catch  in  the  voice  which 
suddenly  ceased.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  scene 
would  not  have  ensued  but  for  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
presence,  though  hardly  of  so  tender  a  nature 
as  the  boy  h^  pictured  to  himself  As  it 
was,  Mrs.  Stubbs  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 
She  had  not  left  the  store  and  donned  a 
clean  apron  at  this  hour  of  the  day  to  have 
this  young  man  make  love  to  hei  daughter 
before  her  eyes. 

"  You'll  soon  be  coming  back,"  she  broke 
in,  warming  wonderfully,  to  alt  appearance, 
toward  the  young  man,  and  speaking  in  a 
cheery  voice,  for  which  Blossom  blessed  her 
in  her  heart  All  her  hopeful  words  of 
encouragement  were  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  tears,  welling  behind  her  eyes  at  the 
moment. 

"  It  wont  be  long  before  you  an'  Blossom 
'11  be  singing  your  pretty  songs  again,  I'll 
warrant  ye," 

"  But  not  with  my  leave  or  consent," 
she  added,  to  heiseU:     There  had  been  f<dW,  I  ^ 
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enough  already,  she  thought,  watching  the 
boy's  changing  countenance,  which  any  one 
might  read.  She  blessed  her  stars  that  she 
had  left  hei  work  and  taken  up  her  position 
in  the  parlor,  anticipating  some  such  visit 
as  this.  It  had  been  inconvenient,  and  at 
the  time  seemed  almost  impossible.  Officers 
of  distinction  from  other  posts  were  here  on 
their  way  south.  They  were  to  leave  with 
the  detachment  from  Foit  Atchison  eariy 
the  next  morning,  and  the  ladies,  perhaps 
to  bani^  dismal  thoughts,  had  planned  a 
ball  for  this  nighL  The  band  were  blowing 
themselves  faint  in  preparation  for  so  unusual 
an  event  The  store  had  been  ransacked, 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs  driven  wild  by  the  impos- 
sible demands  upon  her.  And  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  she  had  taken  up  her  position  in 
her  own  parlor  as  though  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  complete  the  endless  round  of  the 
ugly  blue  stocking  in  her  hand. 

At  this  moment  a  summons  came  to  her 
from  the  store. 

"  Well,  good  luck  t'  ye,  and  you  must  tell 
us  all  about  it  when  you  come  back,"  she  said 
with  a  cheeiftil  air  of  dismissal,  rolling  up 
her  work  and  waiting  for  the  young  man  to 
take  his  leave. 

And  was  it  to  end  like  this  P  Was  be 
not  to  see  Blossom  again  ?  The  woman's 
rough,  cheerful,  parting  words  went  on  in 
his  ears,  and  still  he  did  not  rise,  or  ofifer  to 
make  reply.  He  was  struck  dumb  and 
motionless.  It  had  all  proved  so  different 
from  his  dream.  At  last,  by  an  efibrt,  he 
got  upon  his  feet  Some  suspicion  of  Mrs. 
Stubbs^  scheming  had  struggled  in  upon  his 
mind  and  gave  him  stiengut.  "  But  I  shall 
see  you  a^in  before  we  set  oC"  Then  like 
a  ray  of  light  out  of  the  darkness  a  thought 
crossed  his  mind.  "  I  shall  see  you  to- 
night," he  said  hastily.  "  Surely,  Miss  Blos- 
som, you  will  be  at  the  ball  ?  " 

Blossom  looked  to  hci  mother,  her  face 
flushed  and  glowing  with  sudden  heat  Oh, 
if  she  could,  If  it  were  possible  that  this  un- 
known delist  were  in  store  for  her  I  The 
boy  did  not  notice  how  soon  she  had  for- 
gotten his  going  away.  He  was  intent  only 
upon  his  hope  of  seeing  her  once  more ;  of 
having  an  opportunity  to  whisper  one  ten- 
der word  in  her  ear. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  hesitated.  But  why  ^ould 
she  deny  the  child  the  sight,  the  like  of 
which  would  not  occur  again  for  a  long 
time.  And  yet  she  shrank  from  putting 
herself  forward,  from  thrusting  herself  into 
a  company  where  she  knew  die  would  be 
unwelcome.    Still  if  she  refiised  m^t  not 


this  boy  haunt  the  house  and  even  obtain 
entrance  in  her  absence.  There  was  safety 
in  a  crowd.  And  then  Captain  Elyot  would 
be  there.  He  had  absented  himself  of  late, 
in  a  way  that  both  puzzled  and  annO^ed 
the  woman.  Were  her  schemes  to  be  foJed 
after  aU  P 

"  Blossom  could  not  go  alone,"  she  began, 
revolving  the  matter  in  her  mind. 

"  If  I  might "  suggested  the  heuten- 

ant  eagerly.  But  he  checked  himself,  for 
he  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  "  Come 
yourself,  Mrs.  Stubbs,"  he  said,  as  cordially 
as  he  could,  considering  that  he  did  not  in 
the  least  desire  her  presence.  "  You'll  enjoy 
looking  on.     Everybody  is  to  be  there." 

"We,  might  look  in  for  a  while,"  the 
woman  said  doubtfully. 

"Do,  Mrs.  Stubbe,  mind  that  you  come 
now  ;  I'll  be  on  the  watch  for  you.  And  I 
wont  say  good-bye  or  take  any  <£  yaet 
good  wishes,  since  we  are  to  meet  agam;" 
and  the  lieutenant  went  off  in  high  spiiits 
to  report  his  success  to  his  friend,  sure,  from 
the  remembrance  of  Blossom's  glowing  bee 
as  he  turned  away  6om  the  door,  that  it 
needed  but  one  undisturbed  moment  by  her 
side  to  make  him  entirely  happy. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE   BALL. 

The  festivities  were  well  under  way  before 
Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Blossom  approached  the 
ball-room.  The  woman  could  fight,  both 
for  her  daughter  and  herself,  valiandy  and 
victoriously,  upon  her  own  ground ;  but  to 
appear  here  was  like  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  putcmeself  delib^ately  intoan 
unwelcome  position  can  never  be  agreeable, 
even  to  the  most  calloused  feelings;  and 
Mis.  Stubbs's  sensibilities  had  become  more 
and  more  acute  each  day  as  she  fancied 
herself  browbeaten  and  "  put  upon,"  as  she 
expressed  it  to  heisdt  She  was  rich,  ricA  ; 
day  and  night  this  rang  in  her  inner  ears 
like  a  call  to  worship,  yet  no  one  came  to 
bow  down  before  her.  She  was  ast(»iished 
at  the  extent  of  ber  wealdL  Stubbs  had 
been  a  careful  man,  a  man  not  given  to 
boasting,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
wife;  and  though  she  knew  that  each  visit 
to  the  states  augmented  the  store  laid  by 
there  against  future  need,  she  did  not  dream 
of  its  having  reached  the  sum  she  found  it 
to  be  when  death  revealed  all  of  Stubbs's 
secrets.  It  seemed  limitless  to  her,  as  she 
fingered  notes  and  bonds  and  dee^  She 
regarded  herself  with  awe  aa  the  possessor 
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of  all  this  wealdt.  Whf  did  not  others  ffive 
her  the  reverence  she  bestowed  upon  ncr- 
self?  And  what  was  it  that  held  her  back 
&om  taking  her  place  with  the  best  of  them  ? 
Was  it  the  store  ?  A  few  weeks,  or  months 
3t  most,  would  put  that  out  of  her  hands. 
But  even  this  thought  failed  to  assure  hei. 
Strive  as  she  might,  she  could  never  be  like 
the  others;  this  she  knew  deep  down  in  her 
bwrt.  Theirs  had  been  a  hfe  of  ease  and 
of  gentle  associations,  while  hera  had  been 
one  erf"  hardship  and  work  and  rough  ways. 
Each  bad  left  an  ineffaceable  mark:  even 
gold  would  not  mb  it  out  But  the  child 
—and  flien  she  came  back  to  Blossom, 
who  was  the  Rome  to  which  all  the  roads 
of  her  Guicy  lead.  Blossom  would  yet  be 
a  lady;  it  might  be  when  she  was  dead 
and  out  of  the  way ;  and  death  sometimes 
seemed  a  boon  to  the  woman. 

They  were  in  the  dressing-room  and 
Uis.  Stnbba  was  laying  aside  her  coarse 
heavy  shawl  as  these  thoughts  flew  through 
her  mind.  There  was  their  nest  indeed,  to 
which  they  constantly  returned.  There 
they  multiplied  and  brooded  and  filled  her 
with  dark  fancies  like  uneasy  wings.  There 
was  a  cold  sensation  about  her  heart  as  she 
smoothed  down  her  hair.  How  they  would 
stare  at  her  and  wonder  why  she  had  come 
here  I 

"  Well  not  be  long,  youll  soon  see  enough 
of  it,"  she  said  to  Blossom,  pulling  out  the 
somber  folds  of  her  stiff  black  gown,  and 
trying  to  hide  the  nervousness  which  nearly 
overcame  her.  9ie  had  regarded  appear- 
ances so  far  as  to  assume  her  best  gown,  but 
this  was  the  only  concession  she  had  made 
to  the  occasion.  Her  hard  bony  hands  were 
uncovered,  her  dark  hair  streaked  with  gray 
was  brushed  plainly  down  on  either  side  the 
&ce,  ^t  losing  its  comeliness.  No  fold 
ofcrape  or  shred  of  softening  lace  concealed 
it  Tliere  had  been  no  attempt  to  make 
henelffine. 

The  bewitching  sound  of  homs  and  bugles, 
vith  die  patter  of  feet  and  the  slide  of  silk 
over  the  floor,  came  out  to  meet  them 
through  the  open  door. 

"Oh,  how  beautifhl  it  is!"  cried  happy 
Hossom,  peeping;  in.  She  neither  hoped 
nor  feared  anything.  She  was  only  wild 
'  *itii  excitement  over  the  little  glimpse  of 
^ny  she  had  caught  through  the  open 
door.  Never  for  a  moment  did  she  dream 
of  the  faintness  at  the  heart  of  the  woman 
•ho  waited  in  silence  for  her  to  slip  out  of 
w  doak  and  shake  out  her  pretty  white 
gown.    She  had  worn  it  last — caught  here 


and  there  with  roses — at  some  school  festi- 
val in  the  east  The  roses  had  been  re- 
placed by  knots  of  velvet,  though  one  white 
bud  was  caught  now  in  her  curls.  But  her 
cheeks  were  roses — blush  roses — and  her 
eyes  were  gems  and  she  needed  nothing 
more  for  adornment,  when  she  had  thrown 
a  little  white  cloak  over  her  pretty  bare 
shoulders  and  followed  her  mother  into  fairy- 
land. 

And  a  very  prosaic  fairy-land  it  was,  to 
one  without  die  glamour  of  youth  over  his 
eyes, — ornamented  with  strips  of  bunting  and 
of  light-colored  cambric,  every  yard  of  which 
had  passed  through  Mrs.  Stubbs's  own  hands. 
Somewhat  cold  too.  Blossom  drew  the  cloak 
closer  about  her  throat  as  she  looked  around 
her  with  innocent,  eager  eyes.  The  tnmipets 
shrieked,  the  cymbak  clashed  and  the  drums 
rolled  in  between.  They  were  silenced  as 
the  dance  ended.  The  dancers  dispersed 
to  find  seats,  or  promenade  slowly  up  and 
down  the  long  room.  But  it  was  fairy-land, 
nevertheless,  to  Blossom,  with  its  bright  Ughts 
(Mrs.  Stubbs's  own  candles,  if  the  truth  were 
told),  the  music  beginning  to  rise  again 
softly,  the  gay  uniforms  and  gleaming 
gowns  floating  by.  The  girl  had  never  seen 
anything  half  so  dazzling  before. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  for- 
tunate moment  for  dieir  entrance.  They 
found  seats  near  the  door  as  the  dance 
broke  up,  and  for  a  rime,  escaped  notice. 
But  Blossom  was  q^uite  too  pretty  to  have 
this  oblivion  contmue  long.  One  and 
another  of  the  strangers  began  to  observe  her. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Bryce,  who  is  that  little 
girl  ?  "  asked  a  young  captain,  elegant,  in- 
dolent but  curious,  and  one  of  the  visitors 
at  the  post 

Claudia  stared,  could  not  believe  her  eyes, 
stared  again,  using  her  eyeglass  this  time. 

"What  impertmencel"  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  forgetting  her  interlocutor,  and  turn- 
ing to  whisper  her  indignation  into  the  ear 
of  the  friend  at  her  side. 

"  Who  is  she,  Orme  ? "  persisted  the  young 
man,  seizing  the  lieutenant  by  the  arm  as  he 
hastened  by,  evidenUy  in  search  of  some 
one.  "  And  see  here,  Orme,  let  me  give  you 
a  word  of  advice,"  as  he  led  him  away; 
"don't  ever  be  sudi  a  fool  as  to  ask  about 
one  woman  of  another.  You  should  have 
seen  the  major's  daughter  just  now." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  repeated  the  lieutenant, 
whose  eyes  were  searching  the  room  while 
he  only  half  caught  the  words  addressed  to 
him.  "  The  major's  daughter  ?  Why,  man, 
you  were  talking  with  her  as  I  camei^Ai  )oli< 
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"  Nonsense ;  who  is  that  pretn  little  thing 
down  by  the  door  with  the  black  bat  beside 
her?" 

"  Why  there  she  is  now ! "  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant  as  his  eye  followed  his  friend's 
and  lit  upon  Blossom,  and  twisting  his  arm 
free  he  darted  down  the  room  to  her. 

"When  did  you  come  in?  I've  been 
lookinf;  out  for  you  the  last  hour.  Con- 
founded draft  from  that  door  1  Let  me  find 
you  another  seat,  and  Miss  Blossom,  they're 
forming  a  cotilion,  will  you  accept  the  most 
awkward  partner  in  the  room  p  I'm  awfully 
Stupid,  but  think  I  could  get  you  through." 

"We're  only  looking  on,  Blossom  and 
me,"  Mrs.  Stubbs  interposed  in  confusion, 
drawing  back  stiffly. 

"  But  surely  she  might  be  permitted  one 
dance,"  urged  the  lieutenant.  His  chances 
for  a  word  with  the  girl  were  slight  indeed 
if  her  mother  was  to  hold  her  by  her  side 
all  the  evening  after  this  manner. 

"  I — I  would  rather  stay  here,"  Blossom 
answered  shyly,  shrinkingfrom  a  stareof over- 
bold admiration  as  Captain  Luttrell  swag- 
gered by.  She  had  longed  to  dance,  but 
her  courage  failed  when  the  opportunity 
came.  "  But  don't  let  us  keep  you  here," 
she  went  on,  as  Orme  settled  into  a  seat. 

"  Oh,  I  never  dance  when  1  can  help  it," 
the  boy  replied  frankly;  "  besides,  we're  to 
hang  back  to-night,  you  know,  and  give  the 
other  fellows  a  chance.  And  by  the  way," 
as  a  sudden  recollection  crossed  his  mind, 
"  one  of  them  was  inquiring  you  out  a 
moment  ago.  First-rate  fellow — captain  in 
the  Sixth  Infantry — know  all  about  his  fam- 
ily— may  I  bring  him  up,  Mrs.  Stubbs  ?  " 

It  was  an  exercise  of  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man  and  he  almost  hoped 
Mrs.  Stubbs  would  refuse.  But  no,  she  con- 
sented at  once,  and  he  went  off  in  search  of 
his  friend.  He  found  him  hanging  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  major's  party. 

"  Beg  pardon  for  leaving  you  so  abruptly," 
the  lieutenant  said,  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  was 
looking  for  her  myself.  I'll  introduce  you 
now." 

"  Thanks ;  but  believe  I  don't  care  about 
it,"  was  the  reply  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders as  the  young  man  turned  away.  "  She's 
the  sutler's  daughter,  isn't  she  i" " 

"  She's  the  prettiest  girl  here  and  die  best 
of  them  all,  and  any  one  who  says " 

"  Don't  exdte  yourself,  Orme,"  said  the 
other  one  coldly.  "  She's  a  pattern  of  the 
virtues,  I  don't  doubt,  and  pretty  enough  I'll 
admit ;  but  the  truth  is  I've  engaged  Miss 
Bryce  for  this  dance,  and  if  you  would  be 


so  obliging,  roy  dear  fellow,  as  to  permit  me 
to  pass."  For  Orme,  heated  and  almost 
menacing,  stood  directly  in  his  path. 

The  music  had  struck  up,  and  the  dancers 
hastening  to  their  places  jostled  him  on 
every  side. 

Miss  Bryce,  sweeping  by,  gave  him  a  dis- 
approving glance  with  her  cool  bow.  She 
had  not  overheard  his  words,  but  she  had 
marked  his  quarrelsome  attitude  and  flushed 
face,  and  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  the 
lieutenant  had  been  drinking,  early  in  the 
evening  though  it  was.  It  was  disgracefiil 
that  the  young  men  should  do  so.  It  had 
grown  up  from  "  Stubbs's,"  and  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  post  if  the  whole  pestilent 
family  were  removed.  To  think  that  the 
woman  should  actually  force  herself  and  her 
daughter  upon  them  here  1 

Lieutenant  Orme  took  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  the  dancers,  he  hardly  knew  hov, 
and  in  a  quiet  comer  strove  to  compose 
himself  before  returning  to  Blossom  and 
her  mother.  There  was  no  one  among 
them  all  worthy  to  stand  beside  her,  he 
thought  loyally,  even  though  they  chose  to 
despise  her.  And  how  pretty  she  was  I  I 
am  afraid  Blossom's  face  went  a  long  way 
toward  attaching  her  friends  to  her.  He 
staid  away  until  he  began  to  fear  ttiey  would 
wonder  over  his  absence.  Then  he  went 
back  to  them,  very  sore  and  a  good  deal 
ashamed  for  his  friend,  with  a  shame  which 
seemed  to  react  upon  himself. 

"  He  was  engaged.  I  couldn't  bring 
him,"  he  stammered ;  for  Mrs.  Stubbs's  sharp 
eyes  seemed  to  pierce  through  him  and  see 
into  his  very  soul  He  felt  that  she  more 
than  half  suspected  the  truth,  and  the  ex- 
cuse he  had  prepared  to  offer  slipped  out 
of  his  mind.  "  It's  lucky  for  me;  that  is,  ] 
if  you'll  let  me  sUy  here."  He  took  the 
vacant  seat  by  Mrs.  Stubbs's  side,  and  tried 
manfully  in  the  occasional  lulls  of  sound  to 
interest  and  amuse  his  companions.  Clau- 
dia Bryce,  whirling  past  them,  threw  an 
icy  glance  upon  Blossom,  in  which  was  no 
recognition,  her  companion  staring  fixedly 
over  the  heads  of  the  party;  girts  neither 
so  young  nor  half  so  sweet  of  face  kept 
time  to  the  music  and  brushed  poor  little 
Blossom's  white  gown.  She  alone  of  all 
the  young  ladies  in  the  room  played  the 
part  of  wall-flower, — a  chaiming  wall-flower, 
— mignonette,  sweet  pea,  daffodil  at  least, 
but  a  wall-flower  nevortheless. 

More  than  one  pair  of  admiring  eyes  had 
sought  her  out  in  this  half  hour  belbre 
sapper;  but  Gaudia'a  scorn  o^  the. gid  and 
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indignatioTi  at  her  intrusion,  as  she  called  it, 
had  been  evident  to  all  and  no  one  of  the 
gallants  was  brave  enough  to  approach  her 
in  the  very  face  of  the  major's  daughter. 
But  all  these  arrows  of  scorn,  sharp  though 
they  were,  glanced  off  the  head  of  the  un- 
conscious girl.  It  was  the  mother  who  took 
them  into  the  quiver  of  her  heart. 

The  couples  began  to  move  toward  the 
sopper-room  as  the  dance  ended  and  the 
music  changed.  The  young  captain  who 
had  scorned  Blossom  threw  a  quizzical 
glance  toward  Lieutenant  Orme.  Would 
Orme  lead  the  bat  and  her  charge  in  to 
supper?  It  was  a  question  the  boy  had 
asked  of  himseir.  He  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  devote  himself  to  the  daugh- 
ter, had  she  been  unattended.  But  every 
chivalric  emotion  within  him  was  aroused 
now,  and  he  would  hardly  have  hesitated  to 
lead  Mrs.  Stubbs  alone  down  the  floor. 

"They  are  going  out  to  supper.  We 
may  as  well  follow,"  he  said  heroically, 
but  with  the  most  indifferent  air  he  could 
assume.  Already  the  room  was  half  de- 
serted.    But  Mrs.  Stubbs  refused. 

"  ni  have  none  of  their  supper,"  she  said 
in  a  harsh  voice  which  attracted  the  ear  of 
more  than  one  passing  by,  and  gave  an 
unpleasant  prominence  to  the  odd  party. 
Something  of  the  fire  that  burned  within 
her  flashed  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  settled 
herself  in  her  seat  with  an  air  of  defiance. 
She  had  been  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
every  one  avoided  them,  and  to  know  that 
Lieutenant  Orme's  friend  had  not  cared  for 
Blossom's  acquaintance  or  he  would  have 
sought  her  out.  But  she  had  overcome  her 
fiist  impulse  to  leave.  Did  they  think  to 
drive  her  away  ?  She  would  see  it  out  with 
the  others.  She  would  stay  to  the  last, 
despite  their  sneers.  But  it  was  a  passive 
resistance.  She  could  hold  her  ground,  but 
she  shrank  from  advancinjf. 

"  Blossom  may  go  if  she  has  a  mind  to," 
she  said,  relenting  a  littie.  "  You'll  have  a 
care  over  her  7  "  she  added,  almost  drawing 
back  from  the  permission  so  unexpectedly 
granted.  Might  not  some  of  these  fine 
Udies  say  something  to  wound  the  child  ? 

"Trust  her  to  me;  ni  bring  her  back  in 
half  an  hour,"  said  the  delighted  boy,  lead- 
ing hn  hurriedly  away  lest  Mrs.  Stubbs 
should  recall  her  consent.  "  Now  give  me 
your  fan  and  handkerchief  and  we'll  have 
a  jolly  time,"  said  he,  taking  possession  of 
both.  He  tucked  her  dexterously  into  a 
comer  behind  Mrs.  Bryce's  broad  back, 
which,  as  it  was  never  once  turned,  made  an 


ample  and  convenient  shield  and  screen. 
One  would  have  thought  her  the  seven- 
headed  monster  instead  of  a  rather  delicate 
young  girl,  to  see  the  way  the  boy  loaded 
her  plate  until  the  contents  ran  over  into  her 
lap,  and  even  then  urged  more  upon  ber. 

He  had  lost  the  self-consciousness  which 
had  made  him  dumb  in  her  presence  when  he 
paid  his  visit  to  her  earlier  in  the  day.  Now 
was  the  time  to  utter  the  few  words  he  had 
been  lon^ng  to  speak,  and  yet  a  most  inaus- 
picious time.  How  could  he  talk  of  love, 
of  undying  affection  with  the  rattling  of 
plates  and  glasses  in  his  ears  ?  Men  have 
done  it,  but  at  a  fearful  risk,  and  with  Mrs. 
Bryce's  shoulder  so  dangerously  near,  the 
lieutenant  dared  not  make  the  attempt 
He  persuaded  her  to  take  a  short  prom- 
enade before  reluming  to  her  mother,  who 
sat,  silent  and  grim,  and  almost  the  only 
occupant  of  the  ball-room,  like  the  unbidden 
old  fairy  who  always  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  feasts  in  the  fairy  stories. 

The  heart  of  the  boy  thumped  fast  and 
loud  under  his  vest.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  have  escaped  entirely  but  for  the 
many  buttons  which  held  it  in.  Ah,  now 
was  his  opportunity.  The  music  fell  low 
and  sweet  and  beguiling,  the  candles  had 
burned  down,  until  they  shed  a  less  garish 
hght  than  at  first,  and  as  he  led  her  away 
to  a  part  of  the  room  where  they  were  some- 
what screened  from  Mrs,  Stubbs's  sharp  eyes, 
beginning  aheady  to  search  for  her,  the  boy 
thought  It  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life. 
A  joy  just  about  to  be  snatched  away,  a 
pleasure  ours  for  the  moment,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  as  evanescent  as  sweet,— 
what  can  be  more  intoxicating  ?  He  for- 
got to  talk  to  her,  it  was  pleasure  enough  to 
feel  the  faint  pressure  of  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  as  their  feet  kept  time  to  the  music. 
He  forgot  that  he  was  to  go  away  into  dan- 
ger, possibly  to  death,  or  perhaps  the  uncon- 
scious knowledge  of  this  made  the  present 
moment  more  dear.  The  room  was  filling 
again.  After  all  it  was  a  brief  joy.  Miss 
I^ud  hastening  by  to  join  the  dance  broke 
the  spell. 

"  Oh,  you  monopolize  Lieutenant  Orme. 
That  will  never  do,"  she  said  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  since  Claudia  was  not  by  to 
hear. 

Poor  Blossom  was  not  used  to  such  bad- 
inage.    She  took  it  in  serious  earnest. 

"  We — we  had  better  go  back,"  she  said, 
striving  to  draw  away  die  hand  that  had 
rested  with  the  weight  of  a  rose-leaf  on  the 
boy's  blue  sleeve.  ^^  ■ 
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But  he  would  not  let  it  go. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  taken  possession  of  her," 
he  said  clumsily,  "  and  we  wont  go  back  just 
yet,"  to  Blossom,  as  Miss  Laud  passed  out 
of  hearing.  "  Don't  mind  her,  she  is  always 
saying  things,"  he  added  angrily. 

"  But  I  have  kept  you  from  die  others." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  others  ?  I  had 
rather  be  with  you  than  with  any  of  them.  I 
would  rather  be  with  you  than  with  anybody 
else  in  the  world,"  he  went  on  hotly. 

It  was  out  at  last.  Not  as  be  had  in- 
tended it,  but  be  bad  spoken  the  words  that 
would  bring  him  joy  or  pain,  he  knew  as  soon 
as  he  bad  uttered  them,  and  he  waited  with 
a  stifled  feeling  at  his  heart  for  her  to  reply. 
But  she  was  silent  now.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  she  understood  and  was  too  my  to 


make  response  ?  For  an  instant  he  was 
dizzy  with  joy.    It  turned  his  brain. 

"  Oh,  Blossom! "  he  began,  ready  to  pom 
out  all  his  love.  Then  he  looked  at  ha, 
and  the  earth  suddenly  stood  still,  and  the 
room  grew  daric,  lor  she  was  not  listenbg 
to  him  at  all.  She  was  following  with  her 
eyes  a  figure  just  advancing  t^ugh  the 
door-way,  and  in  a  moment  as  he  recog- 
nized Captain  Elyot,  Orme  knew  that  it  was 
all  over  with  him.  He  felt  at  this  moment 
that  he  had  known  it  from  the  first  and  that 
he  never  had  had  any  hope. 

"  Hullo,  there's  Elyot,"  he  said  quietly, 
for  a  strange  calm,  like  the  numbness  after 
a  hurt,  had  &llen  on  him.  "  Suppose  we 
go  back;"  and  he  took  her  to  her 
mother. 


(To  be  eontiiiued.) 


OFF    ROUGH    POINT. 

We  sat  at  twilight  nigh  the  sea, 

The  fog  hung  gray  and  weird. 
Through  the  tluck  film  uncannily 

The  broken  moon  appeared. 

We  heard  the  billows  crack  and  plunge, 

We  saw  nor  waves  nor  ships. 
Earth  sucked  the  vapors  like  a  sponge, 

The  salt  spray  wet  our  lips. 

Closer  the  woof  of  white  mist  drew, 

Before,  behind,  beside. 
How  could  that  phantom  moon  break  through, 

Above  that  shrouded  tide  ? 

The  roaring  waters  filled  the  ear, 

A  white  Dlank  foiled  the  sight 
Close-gathering  shadows  near,  more  near. 

Brought  the  blind,,  awfid  night 

O  friends  who  passed  unseen,  unknown] 

O  dashing,  troubled  sea ! 
StiU  stand  we  on  a  rock  alone, 

Walled  round  by  mystery. 
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RECALLINGS   FROM   A  PUBLIC   LIFE. 

WESTERN   PEOPLE  AMD    POUTICIANS   PORTV  YEARS   AGO. 


Ih  fbe  autumn  of  1S34  I  was  returned 
member  from  Posey  County  to  the  legislature 
of  Indian!,  and  was  twice  re-elected  for 
the  succeeding  years.  The  maimer  in 
which,  during  these  primitive  days,  I  was 
bst  invited  to  become  a  candidate  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  whimsical  enough,  and  I 
recall  it  still  with  a  smile. 

Squire  Zach  Wade,  &nner  and  justice  of 
the  peace,  tall,  lank  and  hardy,  illiterate  but 
shrewd  and  plain-spoken,  ii^abitant  of  a 
lode  but  commodious  log-cabin  in  the 
woods,  and  making  a  scanty  living  by  sell- 
mg  Indian  com  at  eight  cents  a  bushd,  and 
pHk  at  two  dollars  a  hundred,— eked  out 
b^  an  occasional  dollar  when  a  young  couple 
presented  themselves  to  be  married, — called 
on  me  one  morning  during  the  spring  of 
the  above  year. 

"  Mr.  Owen,"  said  the  squire,  "  the  neigh- 
bon  have  been  talkin'  matters  over,  and 
veVe  concluded  to  ask  you  to  be  our  can* 
didate  for  the  legislature  this  season." 

"Squire,"  said  I,  "I.  think  you  can  do 
brtter." 

"How  so?" 

"Because  I  am  a  foreigner.  It  is  not 
nine  years  yet  since  I  left  ^e  old  country." 

"Any  how,  you're  an  American  citizen." 

"Yes,  an  adopted  one.  But  my  birth- 
place will  be  sure  to  be  brought  up  against 
me." 

"Well,  it  ougJitn*t  to.  A  man  isn't  a 
hotte,  if  he  was  bom  in  a  stable." 

I  was  very  proud  of  my  country : 


But  I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  West 
to  take  the  homeljr  simile  in  good  part,  as 
ii  was  doubtless  mlended.  Nor,  seeing 
that  the  squire  was  a  Haid-shell  Baptist  in 
good  standing,  did  I  suspect  any  inkling  of 
irrcverence  in  the  allusion.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  good  man,  when  he  spoke,  did  not, 
for  a  moment,  reflect  who  was  bom  in  a 
SaUe  and  cradled  in  a  manger,  though  it 
Bashed  across  my  own  mind  at  the  time. 
He  spoke  without  guile,  in  good  ^th,  and 
1  readied  in  the  same  tone,  thanking  him  for 
liis  preference,  and  promising  an  answer  in 
a  few  days. 

I  may  mention  here,  as  illustrative  of  the 


styleofthought  and  of  idiomatic  expression 
among  the  simple  people  with  whom  I  had 
made  my  home,  an  incident  of  a  later  date, 
when  I  was  in  die  field  for  Congress  against 
Geoi^e  Froffit.  It  was  in  a  rustic  portion 
of  the  district ;  and  after  we  had  spoken,  I 
had  been  invited,  as  usual,  to  spend  the 
night  at  a  neighboring  farmer's.  Happen- 
ing to  sit,  during  the  evening,  on  my  host's 
&ont  porch,  I  overheard,  from  just  round 
the  comer  of  the  cabin,  the  conversation 
of  two  men  who  did  not  suppose  I  was 
within  ear-shot.  Their  talk  was,  as  usual, 
of  the  candidates. 
"  Did  you  hear  Owen  speak  ? "  asked  on& 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  I  beam  him." 
"  Now,  aint  he  a  boss  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. 

"Well,  yes;  they're  both  blooded  nags. 
They  maJte  a  very  pretty  race." 

Franklin  declared  that  he  preferred  thetur- 
key  to  the  eagle,  on  our  national  escutcheon, 
as  being  the  more  honest  and  civil  bird. 
Why  ma^  not  the  generous  horse,  the  farm- 
er's mam-stay  and  most  efficient  aid,  be 
emblem  of  force  and  spirit,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  ass,  representative  of  sluggish- 
ness and  obstinacy  ? 

Yet  these  and  a  hundred  other  similar 
incidents,  provoking  a  good-natured  smile, 
axe  but  ripples  on  the  suri&ce  of  the  Western 
character.  I  gradually  came  to  know  that, 
beneatii  these  trivial  eccentricities,  there  lay 
concealed,  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
things  rare  and  valuable.  Twelve  yean 
after  I  had  accepted  Squire  Wade's  invita- 
tion to  enter  public  life,  I  had  occasion, 
during  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  bill 
organizing  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
speak  as  I  felt,  of  the  people  among  whom, 
during  these  twelve  years,  my  lot  had  been 
cast.  Finding  now,  after  thirty  years'  farther 
experience,  nothing  to  change  in  that  brief 
estimate,  I  shall  be  pardoned,  periiaps,  if  I 
introduce  it  here. 

"  I  have  Eojonmed  amOD^  thelaborenof  EngUnd; 
I  have  Wsited  amid  their  vmeyards  the  peasantry  of 
Praace;  I  have  dwelt  for  veara  among  the  hard; 
moontaioeers  of  Switierland ;  I  have  seen,  and  coa* 
versed,  and  wt  down  in  their  cottages  with  them  alt. 
I  have  fbutid  often  among  them  simple  goodnet* ; 
ignorance,  oppression,  caanot  trample  out  thoC  I 
hive  wimeisnl  patience  under  hopeless  toil,  resig- 
nation beneath  grievous  wrongs;  I  have  met  with 
dvilitj,  IciDdneu,!  cheeifiil  imil^andamdv  w^     1 
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come.  Bui  th«  spirit  of  the  man  was  not  there, — 
the  spirit  thai  can  lift  up  the  brow  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence and  feel  ihat,  wbile  il  is  no  man's  muter 
neither  is  it  any  miin's  slave.  Between  them  and  the 
favorite  of  propitious  fortune,  one  ^AX-^tkty  felt — 
Ihat  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed,  broad,  impassable. 
"  Fai  other  is  it  even  in  the  lowUcst  cabin  of  our 
frontier  West.  It  is  an  equal  you  meet  there;  an 
equal  in  political  rights ;  one  to  whom  honors  and 
otlice,  even  the  highest,  are  as  open  as  to  yourself. 
Vou  Feel  that  it  is  an  equal.  The  tone  in  which  bn- 
pitalily  is  tendered  to  you,  humble  though  means 
and  forms  may  be,  reminds  you  of  it.  The  convec. 
sation,  running  over  the  great  subjects  of  the  day, 
branching  off  perhaps  to  questions  of  constitutional 
r^rht,  or  even  of  iotemational  law,  assures  you  of 
it.  I  have  heard  in  many  a  backwoods  cabin,  lighted 
only  by  the  blazing  log-heap,  arguments  on  govern- 
ment, views  of  national  policy,  judgments  of  men 
and  things  that,  for  sound  sense  and  practical  shrewd- 
ness, would  not  disgrace  any  legisuUive  body  upon 
earth." 

There  was  in  those  times  one  Western 
trait  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  like  man- 
ner to-day,  a  falling  ofi)  however,  which  is 
due  to  change  of  circumstances  rather  than 
of  character.  The  eariy  settler  was  Arabian 
in  his  hospitality.  Houses  of  entertainment 
were  infrequent ;  iJie  farmer  was  often  com- 
paratively isolated,  and,  though  scant  of 
cash,  he  had  usually  enough,  and  to  spare, 
of  plain  provision  for  man  and  beast.  Thus, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  chance  traveler  found 
welcome  and  shelter  for  himself  and  horse, 
if  he  knocked  at  any  door  which  he  chanced 
to  approach  toward  night-foil.  Payment, 
commonly  offered,  was  almost  always  de- 
clined. 

"  What  do  I  owe  you  ?  "  I  asked  a  farmer, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a  comfortable 
supper  and  breakfast,  and  plentiful  provision 
for  the  animal  I  rode. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  with  a  amile,  "  I 
haven't  time  this  morning  to  make  out  the 
bill ;  but  111  tell  ^ou  how  you  can  pay  it. 
Promise  me  that  if  you  ever  come  within 
Striking  distance  of  my  little  place  again, 
you'll  give  me  a  call,  so  we  can  have  another 
good  long  talk  together." 

The  only  hesitation  seemed  to  be  when 
they  feared  the  stranger  might  be  dissatis&ed 
with  such  fere  as  they  could  offer.  On  one 
occasion  I  encountered  a  tempestuous  snow- 
storm during  a  horseback  journey  to  Indian- 
apolis to  attend  an  eighth  of  January  cele- 
bration, and,  espying  a  decent- looking 
double  log-cabm,  I  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
there. 

"Can  I  put  up  with  you  to-night,  madam?" 
I  asked  a  patient-looking  woman,  who  came 
to  the  door  at  my  call. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  hesitating,  "  it  don't 
seem  like  a  body  should  ttim  a  stranger  fiom 


the  door  on  a  night  like  this,  but  we  aiut 
fixed  to  keep  travelers.  We  haini  got  no 
meat  in  the  house." 

The  snow  was  drifting  tight  in  my  face, 
and  it  was  getting  colder  every  minute. 

"Have  you  bread  and  butter  and  tea?" 
I  asked. 

"  No  tea,  but  cofiee,  and  plenty  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  eggs,  of  cotirse." 

"  I  don't  want  better  fare  than  that,"  said 
I,  about  to  dismount 

"  But  A^  aint  at  home,"  she  objected,  "and 
there's  nobody  to  take  your  critter," 

"  Never  mind.    You  expect  him  soon?" 

"  Within  an  hour,  I  guess." 

"  All  right  I  can  take  care  of  my  own 
horse." 

In  the  stable  I  found  com,  fodder  and 
prairie  hay  in  abundance ;  and  I  had  fed 
and  curri»i  my  horse  before  h£  came  back. 
When  I  returned  to  the  house,  my  hostess 
renewed  her  apologies. 

"  I  most  wish  I  hadn't  let  you  stay.  I 
know  we  haint  nothing  to  give  you  like  what 
you've  been  used  to  at  home." 

I  repeated  my  assuraoces  that  I  should 
be  quite  satisfied  with  what  she  had.  Then, 
happening   to    cast    my  eye  around   the 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "I  thought  you  said 
you  had  no  meat  in  the  house ;  but  suiely 
these  are  prairie-fowls,"  pointing  to  three  or 
four  that  hUng  against  the  wall 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  "  would  you  eat  a 
prairie-fowl  7  Then  I  can  make  you  out  a 
supper." 

"  Pray,"  I  asked, "  what  made  you  suppose 
that  I  disliked  prairie-fowl?" 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  had  had  them 
morning,  noon  and  night  as  we  have,  you 
wouldn't  wonder.  We  can  shoot  Uiem, 
most  any  day,  in  our  bara-yaid;  but  it's  all 
right" 

And  so  it  was.  He  made  his  appearance 
in  time  for  supper.  The  broiled  prairie-fbwl 
was  done  to  a  wish ;  the  bread  was  excel- 
lent, the  cofiee  &ir  with  rich  cream,  azid  the 
butter  and  eggs  ufiexceptionable.  I  have 
seldom  eaten  a  better  supper  with  better 
appetite,  if  it  was  in  a  house  wbcie  there 
was  no  meat  to  be  had.  My  hostess  felt 
quite  at  her  ease  when  I  explained  to  her 
that  I  lived  in  a  heavily  timbered  part  of 
the  cotmtry,  In  which  prairie  fowls  were  not 
to  be  had  for  the  shooting,  and  where,  io 
consequence,  they  were  valued  as  a  rarity. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that 
if  the  "meat,"  of  which  she  deplored  the 
absence,  bad  been  foitheomin^  so  that  she 
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could  have  offered  me  (as  she  doubtless 
would  instead  of  the  worthless  bird)  a  mess 
of  &t  poik  swimming  in  grease,  as  a  dish 
which  one  need  not  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  any  one,  nothing  but  sheer  polite dcss 
wDidd  have  induced  me  to  touch  it  Such 
sm  avowal  mi^ht  have  set  the  good  woman 
to  woodering  m  what  uncivilized  portion  of 
the  wodd  I  had  been  bom  and  bred. 

CONSERVATIVE   ELEMENTS   AMONG  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Passing  to  niatteis  of  greater  moment,  I 
perceived  among  the  larger  and  better  por- 
tion of  these  people  conservative  elements 
which  are  wont  to  be  overlooked  by  emi- 
nent statesmen  in  transatlantic  monaichies 
who  prophesy,  plausibly  enough,  as  Macau- 
lay,  in  a  recently  published  letter,  has  done,* 
that  "institutions  purely  democratic  must, 
sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civiliza- 
tion, or  both  " — civilization,  when,  in  times 
of  severe  distress,  the  poor,  urged  by  dema- 
gogues to  spoliation,  plunder  the  rich ;  or 
else  liberty,  if  order  and  prosperity  are  saved 
by  a  strong  military  govemmenL  During 
some  such  critical  season,  he  predicts,  oui 
fIDvetnment  "will  be  wholly  unable  to  restrain 
a  distressed  and  discontented  majority." 

The  conservative  element  to  which  I 
chiefly  allude  is  the  law-abiding  spirit  which 
I  found  prevailing  among  the  agiicultural 
ntasses,  resting  on  a  solid  foundation,  too. 
They  bad  the  pride  of  ownership  in  their 
country's  institutions  ;  it  was  our  laws,  our 
coQstitutioB.  The  legal  proviaons  which 
protect  property  and  (xder  were  felt  to  have 
been  freely  adopted,  not  forced  upon  them. 
For  these  they  had  not  the  fear  felt  by  the 
governed  subject,  but  the  affection  of  parents 
for  their  o&pring.  Such  sentiments  are 
unknown  among  §ie  peasantry  of  European 
monarchies. 

Then,  too,  most  of  them,  if  only  in  a 
Knall  way,  were  land-owners,— >a  situation 
tending  greatly  to  allay  the  dangerous  jeal- 
ousy between  labor  and  coital. 

Aside  from  this,  their  regular,  tmexciting 
occupation  tended  to  tranquillity  of  mind, 
ud  a  disposiboD  to  listen  dispassionately 
when  addressed  in  public.  If,  in  a  pohtical 
harangue  to  a  popular  audience  in  any  of 
ou  large  cities,  there  be  introduced  an 
appeal  to  passion  or  prejudice,  the  hearers 
begin  to  yawn ;  they  need  a  Mark  Antony 
to  rouse  them.  But  on  a  hundred  occa- 
Mas  I  have  addressed,  and  heard  others 
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address,  to  crowds  of  hard-working  men 
grouped  under  the  forest  shade,  calm,  delib- 
erate arguments,  lightened  now  and  then,  . 
it  may  be,  by  a  few  homely  anecdotes  in 
point, — arguments  which  were  listened  to 
with  Indian  quietude  and  courtesy,  and  with 
eyes  riveted  on  the  speaker,  with  sober  ap- 
plause or  laughter,  now  and  then,  but  no  sign 
of  weariness,  and  not  one  boisterous  token 
of  dissent  Such  a  class  of  men,  unlettered 
and  not  given  to  suspicion,  may,  for  the 
time,  be  stirred  by  demagogical  sophistry 
or  misled  by  falsehood  as  to  facts,  but  they 
can  be  steadied  and  guided  in  the  end  by  a 
logical  appeal  to  reason  and  common  sense. 
They  will  furnish,  with  rare  exceptions,  no 
incendiary  material  that  may  be  fired  in  the 
event  of  an  intestine  rebellion  against  law 
and  order. 

Despite  Macaula)r's  forebodings,  then,  I 
feel  assured  that,  in  case  of  any  such  nation- 
al crisis,  we  may  securely  fall  back  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  rural  districts  as  far  more 
efficient  antagonists  of  anarchy  than  any 
military  force  which  despot  ever  brought 
together.  I  speak  here  of  the  West  and 
North.  The  Southern  element  is  a  more 
dangerous  one  to  deal  with,  complicated  as 
it  is  with  aristocratic  trendings  and  antipa- 
thy of  races. 

HABITS   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

Among  these  people  diere  were  few 
serious  crimes.  During  a  forty  years'  resi- 
dence among  them  I  never  locked  an  out- 
side door  nor  barred  a  window,  often  leaving 
plate  or  other  valuables  wholly  exposed,  yet 
no  thief  ever  entered  my  premises.  Another 
class  of  ofienses  were  very  infrequent, — those 
which  invade  the  domestic  circle.  Elope- 
ments did  not  occur.  In  our  village  or 
surrounding  neighborhood  I  do  not  recall 
a  single  instance  of  violence  caused  by  mar- 
ital jealousy,  nor,  during  my  long  term  of 
residence,  more  than  three  or  four  cases  of 
illegitimacy. 

But  every  medal  has  its  reverse.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  crimes  and  offenses  which  did 
occur  in  what  was  then  a  frontier  country 
had  their  origin  in  a  vice  which  prevailed 
to  a  lamentable  extent — intemperance.  It 
is  a  vice  which  has  since  materially  di- 
minished, and  at  this  day  is  disreputable; 
in  those  times  it  was  shameless.  The 
drunkard  was  indulgendy  spoken  of  as  a 
good  fellow,  or  excused  as  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own.  If  he  kept  out  of  lawless  brawJa 
he  did  not  lose  caste  among  his  fellows. 

At  political  gatherings  and  on  elecdon 
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days,  drinlung  was  tbe  rule,  and  that  habitu- 
ally, to  a  certain  extent,  at  the  expense  of 
the  candidate.  The  chances  of  success 
weie  small  in  the  case  of  any  aspirant  for 
ofSce  if  he  acted  on  his  conviction  that  such 
a  custom  was  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  His  conduct 
would  not  be  ascribed  to  principle,  but  was 
sure  to  be  set  down  as  proof  of  a  phahsaical 
pride,  01  else  of  a  mean  parsimony  that 
grudged  a  few  dollars  to  be  spent  in  hospi- 
table entertainment  of  friends. 

Our  family  was  brought  up  in  strictest 
principles  of  temperance,  from  which  none 
of  its  members,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  been  tempted  to  deviate,  in  his  omi 
person.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  add  that, 
as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  I 
was  as  scrupulous  in  the  case  of  others  as 
in  my  own.  I  remained  unconvinced,  in- 
deed, by  the  sophistry  of  Squire  Wade  and 
his  friends  when  diey  sought  to  persuade 
roe  that  there  would  be  the  same  amount 
of  liquor  diank  whether  I  paid  for  part  of 
it  or  noL  But  when  they  added,  what  was 
probably  true,  that  if  I  held  out  I  should  lose 
my  election,  I  did  what  I  have  often  since 
repented,  weakly  consenting  that  my  lead- 
ing political  friends  might  act  for  me  in  the 
premises,  and  of  course  paying  the  bills  when 
presented.  I  have  no  apology  for  this,  and 
can  only  plead,  in  mitigation  of  censure,  that 
I  sought  office  in  those  days,  not  for  aggran- 
dizement, but  because  I  had  some  lavorite 
reforms  which  I  hoped  to  ^  in  carrying  out. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  A  REFORM. 

Some  weeks  before  I  accepted  Squire 
Wade's  invitation,  an  incident  occurred  in 
our  little  village  of  New  Harmony,  fitted  to 
stir  in  any  generous  mind  sympathy  and 
indignation.  Two  worthless  young  fellows 
from  Kentucky  who  had  recendy  married 
sisters,  the  daughters  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  that  state,  bringing  their  brides  to  the 
village,  persuaded  them,  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  to  occupy  a  cabin  about  a  mile 
in  the  country  until,  as  they  said,  a  Wabash 
boat  should  pass  by, — the  girls  leaving  be- 
hind them  five  or  six  ponderous  boxes  con- 
taining numerous  substantial  articles  of  home 
manufacture,  bed  and  table  linen,  towelings, 
coverlets,  blankets  and  the  like,  together 
with  a  large  stock  of  domestic  clothing :  all, 
as  we  afterward  learned,  the  product  of 
jrears  of  industry  and  saving,  such  as  thriv- 
mg  farmers'  daughters,  in  those  days,  were 
wont  to  lay  by  as  a  marriage  portion.  Next 
day  the  scoundreb,  opening  their  wives' 


boxes,  sold  off  at  auction  every  article  they 
contained,  and  absconded  with  the  money 
the  night  following,  leaving  the  poor  giik 
desolate  and  penniless  in  their  solitary  ctUiin. 

I  ascertained  next  morning  that  the  sale 
had  taken  place  entirely  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  victims,  and  I  still 
remember  the  hot  impulse  that  prompted 
me  to  get  together  a  fosu,  mounted  and 
armed,  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  villains ;  but 
no  magistrate  would  grant  us  a  writ  for  their 
arrest.  How  could  he  ?  I  found  that,  by 
the  law  of  Indiana,  the  property  sold  be- 
longed not  to  the  woman  of  whose  labor  it 
was  the  product,  but  to  the  scamps  who  had 
entrapped  and  deserted  them.  There  was 
no  remedy  except  to  raise  by  subscriptioD, 
as  we  did,  a  sum  sufficient  to  send  them 
back  to  their  Kentucky  home. 

But  then  and  thoe  I  made  a  vow,  since 
kept,  that  if  I  ever  had  the  chance  and  the 
power  to  change  a  law  working  results  so 
miquitous,  I  would  not  cease  effort  till  I 
had  procured  its  repeal.  I  did  not  then 
imagme  that  more  than  a  sixth  of  a  century 
was  to  elapse  before,  after  repeated  trials, 
I  was  successfid. 

LEGISLATIVE  JOKES. 

Like  most  of  my  coUeagnes  who  lived  in 
remote  portions  of  tbe  state,  I  traveled  on 
horseback  to  attend  the  legislature;  put 
of  the  way  along  bridle-paths,  sometimes 
swimming  creeks,  or,  if  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  canoe,  depositing  therein 
saddles  and  saddle-bags,  and  trailing  our 
horses  swimming  behind.  A  trunk  for  those 
who  indulged  in  such  a  luxury  was  sent  on 
by  a  carrier. 

The  legislature  was  composed  chiefly  of 
farmers,  plain,  honest,  genial  men,  with  a 
few  sharp-witted  lawyers  and  other  proles- 
sionals  often  taking  prominent  parts.  Now 
and  then  I  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  the 
ignorance,  especially  in  common  facts  in 
science,  that  sometimes  peeped  out  Tbe 
hall  in  which  we  met  being  often  irreg- 
ularly heated  by  two  large  cast-iron  stoves, 
my  friend,  Chris.  Graham,  memba  from 
Warwick  County,  moved  that  the  door- 
keeper be  authorized  to  buy  two  thermom- 
eters so  that  an  even  temperature  might  be 
maintained.  Thereupon  an  old  farmer  from 
a  remote  county  objected.  He  did  not 
know,  he  said,  just  what  sort  of  machmes 
the  gentleman  wanted  to  keep  us  warm; 
but  these  out-of-the-way  patent  contrivance 
were  always  expensive,  and  he  supposed  ii 
would  need  a  man  to  (t&pd  ^,  each  and 
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keep  it  in  order ;  for  his  pait,  a  stove,  oi^— 
irluitbe  liked  much  bettei — a  big  wood-fiie, 
vas  good  enough  for  him. 

But  if  science  was  not  adequately  lepie- 
seoted  among  us,  sound  judgment  in  many 
practical  matters  and  an  earnest  sense  of 
duly  vere.  The  venality  which  now  stains 
so  many  of  our  legislative  bodies  was  un- 
known. Economy,  occasionally  degenerat- 
ing into  parsimony,  was  practiced,  and  I  am 
>'eiy  sure  that  no  member  went  home  richer 
than  he  came  except  by  what  he  may  have 
saved  out  of  three  dollars  a  day  after  paying 
expenses.  And  they  were  a  lively,  genial 
body  in  their  way.  Nothing  took  better  with 
them  than  a  merry  story  or  a  practical  joke. 
0(  the  latter,  one  instance  came  very  near 
having  a  serious  result. 

It  was  toward  the  dose  of  the  session, 
when  we  were  waiting  to  receive  bills  from 
(he  senate,  with  little  else  to  do  meanwhile. 
Several  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
came  into  the  speaker's  lobby,  where  I  then 
happened  to  be.  One  of  them  told  me  that, 
a  firv  evenings  before,  Mr.  Cutter,  a  young 
member,  had  made  to  them  a  solemn  prom- 
ise that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  taxing  old 
bachelors,  and  that  they  had  come  to  see 
that  he  kept  his  word ;  would  I  please  tell 
him  so  ?     I  did  her  bidding,  of  course. 

Now,  G.  W,  Cutter  was  our  poet,  and  one 
of  no  mean  order;  author  of  the  celebrated 
"Song  of  Steam,"  beginniog : 

"  Ktrness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands. 
Be  inrc  of  your  curb  and  mn :  ' 

For  I  scorn  the  power  of  yaat  ponj  hands. 
As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 

How  I  laughed,  as  I  laji  concealed  from  sight, 
For  many  a  ranintless  honi'. 

At  ihc  childish  boast  of  haman  might. 


And  the  pride  of  h 
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apoemwhich"  Blackwood,"  not  overprone  to 
commend  American  literature,  pronounced 
to  be  "  the  best  lyric  of  the  century,"  Its 
author  afterward  married  the  well-known 
actress.  Mis.  Drake,  many  years  his  senior. 

When  I  delivered  to  him  the  message 
from  the  young  ladies,  he  was  at  firat 
inclined  to  shirit  the  matter;  but  when 
encouraged  to  go  through  with  it«  he  drew 
up  a  bOl  at  once  providing  that  on  every 
bachelor  over  the  age  of  thirty  there  be 
imposed  an  annual  tax  of  ten  dollars,  the 
imount  to  go  to  the  school  fund.  I  sug- 
gested an  amendment  which  he  incorporated 
in  his  bill,  thus:  "Provided  that  if  such 
bachelor  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  doing  county  business  that 


he  has  twice  ofiered  marriage  and  been 
twice  refused,  he  shall  be  exempted  from  said 
tax." 

Then  I  posted  the  speaker  as  to  what  we 
had  OD  hand,  and  he  recognized  Cutter  as 
soon  as  he  rose.  The  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill  was  read  twice.  Thereupon  we 
had  a  jovial  debate,  interspersed  with  all 
manner  of  gibes  against  bachelors.  One 
speaker  opposed  the  bill. 

"  We  have  adopted  the  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem," he  argued;  "we  tax  according  to 
intrinsic  values.  Therefore,  we  impose  no 
tax  on  the  contents  of  the  rag-bag,  or  the 
chips  in  the  wood-yard;  why,  then,  on  any 
article  so  utterly  useless  to  society  as  an  old 
bachelor  ?  " 

Finally,  the  rules  again  suspended,  we 
actually  passed  the  bill  I — ^rather  taken  by 
surprise,  when  the  vote  was  annotmced,  at 
what  we  had  done,  and  a  little  concerned 
as  to  how  our  constituents  might  take  it 
But  we  were  in  no  mood  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  So  we  urged  the  clerk  to  report  to 
the  senate  at  once.  Then,  having  adjourned 
the  house,  we  followed,  accompanied  by  the 
young  ladies  to  see  the  result 

The  spirit  of  froUc  is  infectious.  The 
senate  took  up  our  bill  at  once ;  it  was  read 
a  first  and  second  time,  and  put  on  its  pas- 
sage. Then  two  or  three  of  the  more 
"grave  and  reverend  seignors"  made  a 
serious  stand  against  it;  and,  finding  the 
tide  for  the  time  too  strong  against  them, 
availed  themselves  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  to  procure  an  adjournment  of  the 
senate.  Next  day  it  was  laid  on  the  Uble 
by  a  small  majori^. 

I  afterward  asked  our  governor  if  he 
would  have  signed  it 

"Why  not?"  he  repUed.  "  I  see  no 
impropriety  in  the  bill ;  and  as  to  its  expe- 
diency, you  gentlemen  of  the  house  and 
senate  would  have  been  responsible  for  that" 

A    LEGISLATIVE    STRUGGLE. 

The  most  important  matter  that  came 
before  the  Indiana  legislature  in  the  three 
years  during  which  I  was  a  member  was  the 
distribution  of  what  was  called  the  surplus 
revenue.  Loaded  down  with  a  national 
debt  as  we  now  are,  most  of  us  have  prob- 
ably forgotten  the  time,  though  it  is  little 
more  than  forty  years  since,  when  the  income 
of  the  government,  under  a  low  revenue 
tariff,  left  an  unexpended  balance  of  more  ' 
than  twenty  milUons  in  the  treasury.  It 
was  divided  among  the  states,  according  to 
population,    Indiana's    share    beii)g    lonu;   I 
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thne-quarters  of  a  miUion  of  dollars.  It 
was  payable  in  three  equal  installments. 

The  legislature  was  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  its  disposition.  In  the  house,  dien  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  membeis,  two-thirds 
wislied  the  whole  applied  to  internal  im- 
provements, while  one-third  preferred  that 
it  should  go  to  public  schools.  One  of  the 
minority,  but  knowing  well  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  whole  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  I  introduced  a  bill,  dividing 
the  amount  between  the  two  objects.  It 
was  defeated,  only  thirty-three  "education 
men,"  as  we  were  called,  voting  for  it.  The 
leaders  of  the  "internal  improvement"  party, 
assured  tliat  the  game  was  in  their  own 
hands,  now  put  forward  their  bill,  proposing 
to  invest  the  amount  in  stock  of  the  state 
bank,  the  dividends  to  go  for  internal 
improvements.  But  here  a  schism  showed 
itself  The  farmers,  headed  by  one  of  their 
□umber,  Joel  Vandeveer  of  Orange  County, 
objecting  to  hank  stock  as  insecure,  wished 
the  money  invested  in  band  and  mortgage 
of  real  estate.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  the}'  would  vote  against  the  bill  because 
of  this  obnoxious  feature,  I  quietly  called 
the  leading  "education  men"  together  in 
my  room,  and  we  affreed  to  side  with  Van- 
deveer, and  thus  defeat  the  bank  men, 
which  we  did.  Then  Vandeveer's  party, 
triumphant,  introduced  their  bill,  with  the 
bond  and  mortgage  feature  in  it,  but  the 
entire  proceeds  still  to  go  for  internal 
improvements.  Thereupon  we  changed 
sides,  going  over  to  the  bank  men,  and 
defeated  their  oppcments  by  a  vote  of  about 
two-thirds. 

Thus  we  came  to  a  dead  lock ;  the  house 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parties,  each 
resolved  to  carry  its  own  point.  No  move 
was  made  during  two  or  three  weeks. 
Meanwhile  I  held  secret  conference  with 
my  friend  Vandeveer. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  you  educa- 
tion men  were  going  to  vote  for  our  bill. 
Don't  you  prefer  the  bond  and  mortgage 
investment  ?  " 

"  I  think  most  of  us  da  But  we  are 
determined  to  vote  against  any  bill  which 
gives  us  nothing  for  public  schools." 

"  You  can't  expect  half.  You're  barely  a 
third  of  the  house." 

"1  've  given  up  all  hope  of  half;  but  we, 
being  one-thiid,  isn't  it  reasonable  that  we 
should  have  one-third  of  this  windlalt  ?  " 

"  That  seems  fair  enough." 

"  Then,  frankly,  Vandeveer,  I've  come  to 
make  you  and  your  Mends  a  proposal." 


"Well?" 

"  I'll  draw  up  a  bill,  with  the  bond  and 
mortgage  clause  in  it ;  the  first  and  third 
installments  of  this  surplus  revenue  to  go 
for  internal  improvements,  the  second  for 
public  schools  ;  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  mus- 
ter every  education  man  in  its  {a vor  if  you'll 
do  the  same  by  the  friends  of  your  bill. 
You  can't  defeat  the  bank  men  in  any  other 
way." 

"  Perhaps  not.  I'll  see  about  it  Youll 
present  the  bill?" 

"  That  would  be  bad  policy.  I'm  in  the 
minority,  a  notorious  education  man.  You 
are  the  proper  person  to  present  it" 

And  so  it  was  settled ;  he  and  I  agreeing 
to  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret  from 
the  bank  men  until  Vandeveer  introduced 
our  compromise  bill.  Then  we  had  a  regu- 
lar field  day. 

The  dismay  of  our  opponents  when  this 
masked  battery  suddenly  opened  upon  them 
was  ludicrous.  Vandeveer  said  but  little, 
and,  after  I  had  added  a  few  words,  recom- 
mending the  friends  of  education  to  vote  for 
the  measure  as  the  best  we  could  expect  to 
get,  I  stepped  into  the  lobby  back  of  the 
speaker's  chair,  where  I  overheard  a  soap 
of  pithy  conversation. 

"  What  in  the  h is  the  meaning  of  aU 

this,  Jeff?"  asked  a  young  lawyer,  leaning 
over  the  steps  leading  to  the  chair  and 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Evans. 

"  It  means  that  the  dog's  dead.     We're 

whipped.      It's   alt   some   of  that  d d 

Owen's  work." 

I  smiled,  to  think  they  were  giving  it  up 
so  readily ;  but  we  had  a  fiery  debate  first, 
nf  which  Vandeveer  had  to  stand  the  chief 
bnmt,  being  soundly  berated  as  an  apostate 
from  the  internal  improvement  faith. 

The  most  flowery  speech  on  our  side  was 
made  by  a  promising  young  man,  then  fresh 
from  college  and  dassical  recollections, 
Joseph  Wnght.  A  poor  boy,  he  had  en- 
tered the  State  University  as  janitor,  and 
afterward  became,  first  governor  of  the  state 
and  then  foreign  minister.  I  remember  ihst 
he  was  descanting,  in  a  somewhat  sophomotic 
strain,  on  the  duty  of  Indiana  toward  the 
children  of  the  state, — her  best  treasures,— 
when  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  diubby 
litde  fellow  of  seven  or  eight,  son  of  one  of 
our  members,  who  had  been  sitting  on  his 
athcr's  knee  and  had  strayed  o^  coming 
down  the  center  aisle  toward  the  orator. 

"Ah,  there!"  said  Wright,  extending  his 
arms  to  the  boy,  who  stopped,  abashed  at 
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the  sudden  address.  "  Loolc  there!  I  am 
leminded,  wheo  I  gaze  upon  that  tittle  one, 
of  2  pleasant  story  from  the  annals  of  Rome, 
in  her  old  republican  days.  It  is  related  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  when  several  of 
hei  lady  fiieods  were  exhibiting  to  her,  some- 
what vauntingly,  no  doubt,  their  costly  orna- 
ments, while  she,  simple  in  her  tastes,  had 
little  to  show  them  in  return,  that  she  turned 
to  her  children  playing  in  the  room,  and 
exclaimed;  'These  are  ray  jewels!'  Let 
US  Icam  wisdom,  gentlemen,  from  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi." 

"The  mother  of  the  what?"  exclaimed, 
in  an  undertone,  a  rough  young  country 
member,  named  Storm,  and  whom,  because 
he  seldom  opened  his  lips  except  to  move 
the  previous  question,  we  had  nicknamed 
"  Previous  Question  Storm."  His  exclama- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  member  next 
whom  he  was  sitting,  Thomas  Dowling,  of 
Teire  Haute.  Now,  of  all  things,  Dowling 
loved  from  hb  heart  a  good  jolte;  and  this 
was  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost  So,  com- 
posing his  features,  he  replied  gravely  to 
Storm: 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  her  ?  It's  a  noted 
old  woman  in  Parke  County  where  Wright 
comes  from.  Everybody  knows  her  there. 
You  get  up  and  ask  Wright,  and  no  doubt 
he'll  tell  you  all  about  her." 

We  succeeded,  however,  in  maintuning 
OUT  bill  against  all  the  violent  attacks  that 
were  made  upon  it  Then  it  went  to  the 
senate,  where  it  was  amended  by  giving 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  to  the  common- 
school  fund,  and  one-third  only  for  internal 
improvement  When  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  house,  we  had  another  hard  fight 
over  it  But  the  senate  held  firm;  and 
when  it  became  evident  that  they  would 
radier  see  the  bill  defeated  than  sacrifice 
theiramendment,thehauseconcurred.  Thus 
the  bill  became  law,  and  half  a  million  of 
dollars  (a  large  sum  in  those  days)  was  in- 
vested for  scSiooIs;  being  the  first  money 
gnng  to  make  up  the  present  general  school 
fund  of  the  state.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  minority  of  one-third  of  the  house 
contrived,  by  a  little  adroit  management,  to 
set  oo  foot  a  bill  by  which  two-thirds  of  the 
niiplus  revenue  of  die  United  States  was 
Koired  for  the  cause  of  education. 

PKOPERTY   RIGHTS   OF  HARRIED   WOMEN. 

I  BROUGHT  forward,  in  accordance  with 
my  previous  resolution,  a  proposal  so  to 
change  the  common  law  that  married  women 
might  have  the  right  of  holding  personal 


property.  Unanimously  opposed  by  the 
members  of  the  judiciary  committee — it  was 
lost. 

Later  in  the  session  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
which  I  had  incorporated  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  law  in  rqgard  to  the  property  of 
married  women,  substantially  as  embodied 
in  the  Louisiana  code.  Of  this  bill  I  sent 
one  copy  to  Chancellor  Kent  and  one  to 
Judge  Story,  and  received  fix>m  each  of 
these  eminent  jurists  a  prompt  replv  at 
considerable  length.  The  following  Srief 
extracts,  however,  give  the  ^t  of  their 
opinions.     Chancellor  Kent  said : 

"  I  have  been  educated  under  the  English  common- 
law  code  relative  to  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  am  not  insensible  to  the  mui^  harsh  feat- 
nres  which  it  contains  and  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  speech  you  made  in  introducing  the  bill,  and  for 
the  perusal  of  which  1  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
Several  of  the  objections  to  the  common-law  doc- 
trine are  so  strong  that  I  should  wish  to  see  ports  of 
that  Sfstem  corrected;  but  1  cannot  say  that  I  am 
prepared  for  so  thoroagb  an  inDOvation  ai  yon 

Judge  Story  was  more  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  civil  law  principle.     He  wrote : 

"Your  speech  has  tieated  the  whole  subject  in  a 
very  striking  and  masterly  manner,  and  cannot  GUI, 
I  thinlt,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  reSectine  men  that 
the  present  slate  of  the  common  law  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  property  between  husband  and  wife  is 
inequitable,  unjust,  and  ill  adapted  (o  the  purposes 
of  a  refined  and  civilized  lodely-  I  perceive  that 
your  scheme  is  mainly  founded  on, or  in  coincidence 
with,  the  civil  law  system.  There  are,  in  that  sys- 
tem, a  great  many  admirable  provisions,  and  I  am 
not  sure,  ai  a  whole,  whether  it  doei  not  work  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  common  law  on  this  subject 
As,  however,  I  have  never  lived  in  a  civil  law  ooan- 
try,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  judgE  of  iu  actnal 
operation.  I  have  Ion?  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  common  law  respecting  the  riehti  of 
property  between  husband  and  wi&  I  think  it 
requires  great  alteration  and  amendments  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  married  women  com- 
ing to  them  after  m  well  as  before  marriage.  But 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  change  the  entire  system 
for  that  of  the  civil  law  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am 
not  {vepared  to  give  an  opinion." 

After  stating  his  inability  to  judge  whether 
the  change  proposed  would  accord — as  to 
be  useful  he  thought  it  should — with  the 
feelings  and  institutions  of  the  people  of 
Indiana,  Judge  Story  adds: 

"  Many  of  the  provisions  of  yonr  Wll  strike  m 


Profiting  by  these  strictures  and  by  the 
knowledge  I  gradually  gained  of  the  feelings  ■ 
and  prejudices  of  my  fellow-members,  theieJ  I C 
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by  convinced,  also,  that  my  bill  was  too 
radical  for  that  time  and  place,  I  did  not 
press  it  to  a  final  vote.  At  the  next  session 
we  revised  the  laws,  and,  being  appointed 
one  of  the  revision  committee,  I  adopted  a 
more  prudent  system  of  tactics.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  law  of  descents  was  referred 
for  revision  to  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Marshall  of  Jefferson  County,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  house,  and  myself. 
Having  won  over  my  colleague,  I  reported, 
with  his  concurrence,  a  bill  giving  to  the 
widow  of  an  intestate  dying  without  chil- 
dren one-third  of  his  real  estate  in  fee  abso- 
lute and  two-thirds  of  his  personal  property, 
the  old  law  entitling  her,  in  most  cases,  to 
but  one-third  of  his  personal  property,  and 
die  use,  during  her  life,  of  one-third  of  his 
real  estate. 

Yet  even  this  proposal  to  do  scant  and  par- 
tial justice  to  a  childless  widow  drew  down 
upon  me  a  storm  of  denunciation.  I  was 
assailed  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  law- 
yers and  oldest  speakers  of  the  house  as  a 
reckless  innovator  to  whom  nothing  was 
sacred,  not  even  laws  and  principles,  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  he  stigmatized  my  bill  as  acovert  attempt 
to  annihilate  social  rights  and  ties,  and 
"subvert  the  whole  order  of  society." 

I  ignored  the  personal  attack  and  con- 
tented myself  with  the  following  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  and  sense  of  justice  of  the 
farmers,  of  whom  our  legislature  was  largely 
composed: 

"  Who  Ukes  lot  and  put  in  the  heavy  labon  in- 
cident  to  the  accumtion  of  a  new  coantry?  Is  it 
the  man  alone  ?  Is  there  no  task  but  thai  he  per- 
fonni? — no  home  duties,  no  dometiic  labor,  same- 
times  weighing;  doirn  hi«  wealier  partner  even  to 
th«  grave  ?  I  appeal  to  any  successful  settler,  who 
havins  raised  his  cabin  fir^c  in  the  wild  woods,  hai 
opened  a  flourishing  farm  and  seen  plenty  flow  in 
upon  him,  whether  be,  alone  and  unaided,  built  up 
his  fortune  and  made  comfortable  hit  home  ?--■ 
whether  there  was  not  one  who  saved  while  he  ac- 
comulated;  whelhei,  when  his  arm  was  busy  with- 
out, her  head  was  idle  within ;  and  whether  bis 
heart  docs  not  revolt  at  the  idea  that  she,  whose 
prudent  economy  has  so  faithfully  seconded  his 
exertions  while  he  lived,  should,  if  disease  or  ac- 
cident deprive  her  of  his  sustaining  arm,  have 
wrenched  from  her,  by  an  iniquitous  taw,  the  property 
her  watchful  care  may  have  mainly  conlributM  to 
increase  and  keep  together?  If  wc  had  proposed 
to  alter  the  Uw,  so  that  the  whole  property  went  to 
the  widow,  who  shall  say  that  such  ■  change 
would  have  been  inexpedient  or  unjust  ?  We  give, 
by  this  bill,  less  than  half,  because  we  scrupled  to 
make,  even  so  righteously  for  the  better,  a  sudden 
change.  If  blame  altaj:h  to  us,  it  is  in  being  too 
fearful  of  innovation,  and  in  not  proposing^  ts  we 
ought,  to  give  her  the  whole." 


At  the  commencement  of  the  debate  the 
house  had  seemed  to  hesitate  at  the  pro- 
posed change,  but  when  Mr.  Marshall  had 
followed  up  my  remarks  by  an  effective 
speech  on  the  same  side,  there  was  a  com- 
plete revulsion  of  feeling  and  the  bill  passed 
almost  by  acclamation,  and  became,  for  a 
time,  the  law  of  the  state. 

The  new  law  was  everywhere  received 
with  approbation,  and  remained  in  force 
until  a  commission  appointed  to  codify  the 
laws  dropped  it  out  of  the  revised  code  of 
1843.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an 
omission  was  due  to  carelessness.  If  it  was 
made  of  set  puipose,  what  a  comment  does 
it  furnish  on  the  recklessness  of  professional 
prejudices !  The  legislature,  brought  &ce 
to  ^ce  with  the  notoriotts  fact  that,  through- 
out the  toilsome  farming  life,  the  wife  beats 
her  fiill  share  of  the  butden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  had  taken  a  first  step  in  righting  the 
grievous  wrong  done  to  her.  The  people 
approve ;  but  these  commissioner?,  in  con- 
tempt alike  of  civilization  and  of  Christian 
precept,  go  out  of  their  way  to  defeat  the 
popular  will,  and  to  revive  legal  principles 
which  were  a  disgrace  even  to  the  darit 
feudal  period  whence  they  originally  sprang. 
For  ten  years  longer  the  childless  widow 
was  forgotten,  and  the  crying  evil  remained 
unredressed. 


OuK  circuit  judges  were  elected  by  the 
legislature ;  not  a  good  plan,  I  think,  as  it 
virtually  left  the  choice  to  the  delegation 
from  the  judicial  circuit.  Yet  the  judges 
were  of  fair  ability,  and  more  than  fair  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  If  they  sometimes  wrested 
the  law  from  its  strict  legal  construction,  it 
was  usually  in  &vor  of  what  to  the  popular 
sense  seemed  natural  justice.  They  were 
much  respected;  more  so  than  the  easy- 
going familiarity  which  commonly  prevailed 
in  the  coiut-room,  even  between  bench  and 
audience,  would  have  led  an  outsider  to  im- 
agine. I  call  to  mind  an  incident  in  point 
which  someof  our  old  inhabitants  still  remem- 
ber, though  it  occurred  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

A  certain  antiquated  dame,  hale  and  sdf- 
possessed,  widow  of  a  well-known  farmer 
who  had  settled  at  a  very  early  day  near 
the  town  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  French  post  of  Vincennes,  had  been 
summoned  to  that  town  as  wimess  in  a 
circuit  court  suit.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
old-fashioned,  short- waisted,  straight-cut 
gown  that  has  since  disappeared,  and  worr 
what  was  called  a  poke-bonnet,  composed 
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of  pasteboard  covered  with  printed  calico, 
piojectinK  much  in  front,  and  fringed  behind 
with  a  wide  calico  cape  as  protection  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  from  the  sun. 

Though  still  lively  and  loquacious,  the  old 
lady^  voice  had  no  longer  the  ring  with 
which  it  had  been  wont  to  summon  her 
husband  to  dinner  from  bis  distant  labor; 
and  the  failure  of  a  few  front  teeth  since  then 
had  tended  further  to  weaken  it. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  jud^e,  after  this  wit- 
ness had  answered  a  question  or  two,  "  try 
to  speak  a  little  louder." 

But  tbe  second  effort  succeeded  scarcely 
better  than  the  first,  and  be  again  addressed 
ber: 

"  The  court  cannot  hear  a  word  you  say, 
n)y  good  woman.  Please  to  take  off  that 
huge  bonnet  of  yours." 

"  Sir,"  she  replied  composedly,  and  speak- 
ing distinctly  enough  tlus  time,  "  the  court 
has  a  perfect  right  to  bid  a  gentleman  take 
off  his  hat,  but  it  has  no  right  at  all  to  require 
of  a  lady  to  remove  her  bonnet" 

"  Madam,"  rejoined  tlie  judge,  "  you  seem 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  law  that  I  think 
you  had  better  come  up  and  take  a  scat  with 
us  on  the  bench," 

Whereupon  she  rose,  dropped  a  low 
courtesy  to  the  court,  and,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  tbe  by-standers,  replied : 

"I  thank  your  honor  kindly,  but  there 
are  old  women  enough  there  already." 

The  circuit  judge  was  aided  by  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  whose  judicial  services  were 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for  each 
da^  of  session,  no  mileage  or  ot\\ex  expenses 
being  allowed.  The  grade  of  professional 
ability  likely  to  be  called  out  by  such  a  rate 
of  compensation  may  be  imagined.  When 
it  happrcned  that  the  judge,  because  of  some 
k^l  disability,  had  temporarily  to  vacate 
his  seat,  the  elder  of  the  two  associates  pre- 
sded,  and  on  such  occasions,  judge  and 


counsel  not  infrequendy  came  into  collision. 
An  example  of  old  date,  which  went  the 
rounds  of  the  bar  at  the  time,  occurs  to  me. 

The  elder  associate  on  this  occasion  was 
an  illiterate  fanner,  short  of  stature,  lean  of 
person,  and  acrid  of  temper.  As  old  friend 
of  mine,  John  Pitcher,  who  has  since  served 
with  much  credit  as  judge  of  our  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  was  of  counsel  in  the  case. 
He  is  still  living,  an  octogenarian,  and  was' 
noted  in  younger  days  for  acumen  and  wit, 
the  latter  usually  of  a  caustic  character.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  somewhat  dangerous 
faculty,  he  had,  on  some  occasion,  offended 
the  associate  now  presiding,  who  bore  him 
a  grudge  in  consequence. 

It  was  a  suit  for  damages,  and  Mr. 
Pitcher,  retained  for  the  defense,  took  occa- 
sion, in  the  early  part  of  his  remarks  to  the 
jury,  to  say ; 

"There  is  a  legal  maxim,  applicable  in 
this  case,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention— 
"/fc  mtnimis  nott  curat  Ux." 

Here  he  paused,  intending,  doubdess,  to 
add  the  trai^tion ;  but  ere  he  could  do  so, 
the  judge  broke  in : 

"  Come,  Pitcher,  none  of  your  Pottowat- 
tomy  I     Give  us  plain  English." 

The  other,  without  turning  his  eyes  from 
the  jury,  or  intimating  by  word  or  gesture 
that  he  had  heard  the  remark,  proceeded 
quiedy  in  his  speech  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  ere  he  again  reverted  to  the  matter, 
winding  up  thus : 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  case,  at 
last,  turns  chiefly  on  that  well-known  legal 
axiom,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
bring  to  your  notice,  'De  minimis  non  curat 
lex,'  which,  when  reduced  to  the  capacity  of 
this  honorable  court,  means— observe,  gen- 
tlemen— means  '  law  does  not  care  for  litde 
trifling  things'  and" — turning  sharp  roimd 
onthedimtnutivefigure,  represeotativeforthe 
nonce  of  judicial  dignity — "  neither  do  11 " 
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The  recent  discovery  by  Professor  Asaph 
Halt,  United  States  navy,  of  the  satellites  of 
Mats  has  tended  to  increase  the  interest  in 
the  study  of  that  planet  not  only  by  astron- 
oraets  and  scientific  men,  but  by  the  think- 
ing public  at  large.  The  various  theories 
as  to  this  planet  have  been  treated  at  length 
at  different  times  in  the  "  Comhill  Maga- 
^e,"  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  sketch 
them  briefly  here.     One  is  the  theory  that 


the  planet  is  at  present  inhabited,  and  that, 
too,  by  creatures  which,  though  they  may 
differ  very  much  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  in  shape  and  appearance,  may  yet 
be  as  high  in  the  scale  of  living  creatures. 
This  theory  assumes  as  probable  the  belief 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are 
creatures  endowed  with  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  another  theory,  neither  vegetable  nor 
animal  fimns  known  to  us  could  exist  oifi^- 
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the  planet  Yet  another  theory,  an  inter- 
mediate one,  holds  that  each  planet  has 
a  life-bearing  stage,  but  that  the  duration  of 
this  stage  of  its  existence,  though  measura- 
ble  peihaps  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  years, 
is  yet  exceedingly  short  by  comparison  with 
the  duration  of  the  preceding  stage  of  prep- 
aration and  the  sequent  stage  of  decay  and 
death. 

By  the  application  of  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility, the  chances  are  shown  to  be  very 
small  that  life  exists  at  this  present  time  on 
any  planet  selected  at  random,  so  that  the 
period  of  a  planet's  fitness  for  life  being 
short  compared  with  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing stages,  the  chances  are  very  small 
that  any  time  taken  at  random  would  fall 
within  the  period  of  any  given  planet's  fit- 
ness to  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures. 
Two  conclusions  follow  from  this  theory: 
first,  our  earth  is  but  one  among  many  mtll- 
kms  of  worlds  inhabited  at  the  present  time ; 
secondly,  every  planet  is  at  some  time  or 
Other,  and  for  a  very  long  period,  the  abode 
of  life.  This  theory,  while  recognizing  that 
natural  processes  like  those  going  on  in  our 
earth  are  at  present  manifested  in  Mars, 
calls  to  notice  the  feet  that  for  countless 
ages  in  the  past,  mighty  processes  of  dts- 
tuthance  and  continuous  processes  of  steady 
change  took  place  in  our  earth,  when,  as 
yet,  there  was  no  life,  and  that  life  will 
probably  have  ceased  to  exist  on  this  earth 
millions  of  years  before  the  land,  and  sea, 
and  air  will  cease  to  be  the  scene  of  nature's 
active  but  unconscious  workings. 

Being  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  we 
are,  Mars  receives  much  less  direct  beat,  and 
his  orbit  being  outside  the  earth,  he  was 
probably  formed  far  earlier,  and  as  be  is 
much  smaller,  he  cooled  more  quickly  than 
the  earth.     His  mass  is  not  much  more 


than  one-ninth  of  hers,  while  his  surface  is 
about  one-third  of  hers.  Then,  if  originally 
formed  of  the  same  temperature,  he  had  only 
one-ninth  her  amount  of  heat  to  distribute. 
If  he  had  radiated  it  away  at  one-ninth  of 
her  rate,  his  supply  would  have  lasted  as 
long,  but  radiation  takes  place  from  the  sur- 
face in  proportion  to  the  surface,  hence  he 
parted  with  it  three  times  as  fast  as  he 
siiould  have  done  to  cool  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  earth,  and  must  have  attained  a  con- 
dition which  she  will  not  attain  until  three 
times  as  long  an  interval  has  elapsed  from 
the  era  of  her  first  existence  than  has  al- 
ready elapsed.  Geologists  agree  that  the 
last-named  period  must  be  measured  by 
many  millions  of  yeais;  hence  it  follows  that 
twice  as  many  millions  of  years  must  elapse 
before  our  earth  will  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  Mars,  and  Mars  must  be  three  times 
as  br  on  the  way  toward  planetary  decre[H- 
tude  and  death  as  our  earth.  Then  assign- 
ing two  hundred  thousand  years  as  the 
extreme  duration  of  the  period  during  which 
men  capable  of  studying  the  problems  of 
the  universe  have  existed,  and  will  exist  on 
this  earth,  the  theory  holds  that  Mais  wouM 
have  entered  on  Chat  stage  of  his  existence 
many  millions  of  years  ago,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  planet  itself  implies  a 
much  later  stage  of  planetary  existence: 

With  the  naked  eye,  Mars  is  principally 
remarkable  for  its  ruddy  color,  and  in  the 
telescope  this  color  is  not  lost,  but  confined 
to  particular  regions,  and  the  intermediate 
parts  are  of  a  darker  and  greenish  hue.   On 
the  opposite  sides  of  his  disk,  two  bri^t 
spots  of  white  light  are  seen,  presentmg 
the  same  appearance  as  would  our  snowy 
poles  to  an  observer  on  the  planet  Venus. 
These  reddish  spots  and  darker  regions  be- 
tween are  permanent  peculiarities,  and  were 
first  discovered  by 
Cassini.        Dawes 
made  such  excel- 
lent pictures  of  the 
planet    that    fitjm 
them  Proctor  con- 
structed his  chart 
The  names  attach- 
ed to  the  difierent 
portions  are  those 
of  astronomers 
whose  observations 
have  thrown  light 
upon  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  planet 
The  markings  on 
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ways  visible  when  the  part  to  which  they 
bdoDg  is  turned  toward  us.  A  veil  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinctness  of 
oui  atmosphere  is  sometimes  drawn  over  it 
for  hours  and  even  da^s.  InOctober,  1862, 
Lockfer  was  observing  Mars  and  noticed 
(hat  a  part  of  Dawes'  ocean  was  hidden 
ftora  view.  A  faint,  misty  Ught  was  notice- 
able, but  later  he  saw  that  the  oudines 
gradually  became  dearer,  though  the  white 
Ught  continued  until  he  gave  up  observa- 
tion. Dawes,  later  on  the  same  night,  also 
observed  Mars.  His  drawing  at  that  time 
showed  that  the  veil  had  been  lifted,  but 
traces  of  the  misty  light  seen  by  Lockyei 
were  still  to  be  detected  in  the  drawing. 
An  eminent  French  astronomer  argued 
thu  vegetation  on  Mars  is  red,  losing  its 
mddy  dnt  in  winter.  If  this  be  true,  such 
changes  as  were  noticed  by  Lockyer  and. 
Dawes  would  indicate  a  sudden  blooming 
forth  of  vegetation  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  Knowing  the  position  of  the  pl^et's 
equator,  we  can  tell  what  season  is  in 
progress  in  either  hemisphere,  and  it  has 
bcGi  observed  that  the  hemisphere  where 
winter  is  reigning  is  nearly  always  covered 
by  just  such  a  veil  as  has  been  mestioned. 
^  observer  on  Venus  watching  our  earth 
would  observe  a  hiding  of  the  features  of 
diat  hemisphere  which  was  presented  to 
him  in  its  winter  season,  for  fogs  and  rain 
and  snow  are  more  prevalent  with  us  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  cold  air  (rf 
winter,  unable  to  retain  the  aqueous  vapor 
passing  into  it,  is  forced  to  precipitate  it 
in  the  form  of  fog,  mist,  rain  or  snow, 
an  exact  counterpart  of  processes  recognized 
on  earth.  Our  winter  clouds,  instead  of 
ioocasing  the  coldness  by  keeping  off  the 
sun's  rays,  are  an  enormous  supply  of  heat, 
liberated  for  our  benefit  as  the  invisible  vapor 
of  water  assumes  the  form  of  cloud  and  rain. 
On  Mais  the  summer  and  winter  of  the 
omhem  and  southern  hemispheres  are 
not  equal,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  his 
oihit,  and  like  the  earth  the  axis  of  Mars  is 
so  situated  that  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  occurs  when  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  sun ;  but  the  effects  resulting 
from  this  are  more  striking  than  with  us,  for 
Mars's  sun  gives  half  as  much  light  and  heat 
again  in  penhelion  as  in  aphelion,  hence  sum- 
tnet  in  Mais's  northern  hemisphere  is  much 
cooler,  and  winter  much  warmer  than  with 
us.  And  the  contrast  between  summer  and 
winter  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  more 
striking  still.  Now,  if  there  are  living  creat- 
ures on  Mars,  the  existence  of  such  clouds  as 


have  been  mentioned  would  be  more  neces- 
sary to  them  than  would  our  clouds  to  us. 

The  vaporous  envelope  which  covers 
Mars  has  been  shown  by  the  spectroscope 
to  be  aqueous,  therefore  we  must  believe 
in  the  existence  of  oceans  there.  The 
water  in  the  air  must  be  raised  from  seas 
and  rivers  upon  the  planet,  and  this  proves 
that  the  white  spots  indicate  the  presence 
of  ice  fields  around  the  poles.  The  clouds 
have  been  repeatedly  seen  to  disappear, 
and  we  may  well  believe  they  are  often 
dissipated  in  rain.  The  passage  of  clouds 
from  place  to  place  indicates  aerial  currents, 
hence  Mars  has  winds.  The  existence  of 
continents  proves  the  action  of  volcanic 
forces — there  must  be  volcanic  eruptions 
modeling  and  remodeling  his  crust.  There 
must  be  rivers  by  which  the  water  from  the 
rain-Ms  can  find  its  way  back  to  the  seas. 
There  must  be  mountains  and  valleys.  This 
much  science  and  the  calm  reasoning  of 
Proctor  teach  us. 

At  present,  however,  the  greatest  interest 
is  centered  in  Mars's  satellites.  To  the 
powerful  telescope  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  the  present  proximity 
of  Mai^  and  the  skillful  labors  of  Professor 
Hall,  are  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  poet  was  wrong  who  sang  of  the 
snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mats, 

The  outer  satellite  is  about  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  firom  thti  surface  of  Mars,  and  is 
supposed  by  competent  authority  to  be 
about  eleven  miles  m  diameter.  The  inner 
one  is  about  thirty-five  hundred  miles  from 
the  surface  of  Mars,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
in  diameter.  The  outer  one  revolves 
around  Mars  from  west  to  east  once  in  about 
3oh.  i8m.,  and  the  inner  one  in  the  same 
direction  in  about  ^\i.  40m.  Here  is  pre- 
sented a  phenomenon  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  solar  system.  Mars  himself  revolves  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east  in  about  twenty- 
four  and  one-half  hours,  hence  the  outer  sat- 
ellite would,  like  our  moon,  rise  in  the  east, 
while  the  inner  one  would  rise  in  the  west  I 

By  rejecting  on  the  direction  and  rate  of 
the  motion  of  the  satellites  and  Mars  himself, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  hour  of  time  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  Mais  would  pass 
over  about  14°  43'  of  arc  from  west  to  east. 
The  outer  satellite  in  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  duection  would  pass  over  1 1"  53' 
of  arc,  while  the  inner  one  with  its  lar 
greater  speed  would  pass  over  about  47°  of 
arc  No  other  satellite  is  known  to  travel 
in  its  orbit  fitster  than  its  primary  revolves 
on  its  axis.    The  result  would  be  tha.di^  I  ^ 
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tiie  outer  one  traveling  in  its  own  orbit  slower 
than  Mars  revolves  on  its  axis  would  rise  in 
the  east,  but  the  inner  one  would  run  ahead 
of  Mars  and  rise  in  the  west. 


Now,  supposing  that  both  moons  were  to 
rise  at  the  same  time,  the  outer  one  in  the 
east  and  the  inner  one  in  the  west  In 
one  hour's  time  Mors  gaining  on  the  outer 
one  at  the  rate  of  2°  49'  in  arc,  and  the 
inner  one  gaining  on  Mars  at  die  rate 
33°  18',  at  the  end  of  four  hours  fix>m  moon- 
rise  the  outer  one  would  be  11°  16'  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  while  the  VDHtx  one 
would  have  passed  over  139°  4'  in  arc  ftom 
tlie  western  horizon,  and  thus  be  but  50°  56' 
above  the  eastern  horizon.  This  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying 
figure.  We  might  at  first  condude  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Man,  if  such  there  be,  would 
witness  the  extraordinary  sight  of  two 
brilliant  moons  passing  each  other  in  the 
heavens  above  them,  but  a  little  further 
reflection  will  show  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Mars  has  but  one  practical  moon, 
and  that  as  far  as  light  reflecting  is  con- 
cerned the  outer  one  is  a  most  useless  at- 
tendant. Ihe  inner  moon  being  fifteen 
miles  in  diameter  and  3,500  miles  away 
would  from  the  surface  of  Mais  subtend  an 
arc  of  33',  which  would  give  it  an  apparent 
size  of  about  three-quarteis  of  our  moon. 

Now  the  outer  one  being  but  eleven  miles 
in  diameter  and  13,000  miles  away  would 
subtend  but  about  3'  of  arc,  and  as  the 
naked  eye,  that  is,  the  human  eye  of  this 


earth,  can  but  barely  see  a  celestial  object 
which  subtends  i'  of  arc,  it  follows  that  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Mais  their  outer  sateUite 
would  appear  to  be  a  little  larger  than  Mais 
does  to  us.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  for  the  people  of  Mars  thwe  is  but  one 
practical  moon,  and  that  that  one  rises  in 
the  west. 

Again,  suppoang  that  this  inner  moon 
should  rise  on  a  certain  evening  at  6  o'clock, 
itwouldsetin  the  east  at  iih.  34m.. and  rise 
again  in  the  west  at  5h.  9m.  the  following 
morning,— set  again  at  loh.  43m.  in  the  fore- 
noon to  rise  once  more  at  4h.  i8m.  in  the 
afternoon,  and  so  on.  Thus  to  the  men  of 
Mars  the  moon  rises  twice  in  the  same  night. 

Let  us  see  now  howhts  moonlight  nights 
would  compare  with  ouis.  Supposing  his 
moon  and  ours  to  rise  at  6  o'dock  in  the 
evening.  At  6  o'dock  the  next  morning 
we  would  have  had  nearly  twelve  horns 
with  our  moon  above  the  horizon,  while 
the  Martians  would  have  had  light  from 
theirs  but  6h.  35m. — that  is,  counting  fixtm 
6  o'dock  in  the  evening  to  6  o'clock  the 
next  momiag.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Martians  have  their  moon  every  night, 
which  is  a  boast  we  on  eaith  cannot  make. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  phase  of 
Mars's  moon.  Speeding  through  its  orbit 
in  7h.  40m.,  each  quarter  will  consist  of  but 
ih.  5sm. ;  thus,  as  in  the  former  case,  sup- 
posing it  to  rise  at  6  o'dock  in  the  evening 
and  at  that  instant  of  time  to  be  full  moon, 
at  7h.  55m.  it  will  have  reached  its  last 
quarter,  at  9h.  50m.  it  will  be  new  moon, 
and  at  iih.  45m.  eleven  minutes  after  set- 
ting, it  would  reach  the  second  quarter. 
Thus  in  one  night  the  Martians  will  see  their 
moon  passing  through  all  the  phases,  which 
with  us  and  our  moon  require  more  than 
37  days. 


HESPERUS. 

Do  TE  perceive,  shapes  of  the  western  skies, 
Apart  from  joy  such  as  to  life  belongs. 
Know  ye,  oh  marvdous  fabrics,  that  die  eyes 
Of  mortals  watch  y&— -listening  as  though  to  songs  P 

Slow-chanted  poemsr  changing  in  form  and  hue. 
Are  ye  aware  of  wide  symphonic  moves 
Among  your  star-crowned  pinnacles  ?  And  you, 
Ye  sea-foam  strips  at  mid-day — gullies,  grooves,      i  '(^ooIp 
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Fantastic  tuttets,  bastions  and  holy  fanes, 
Cities  scarce  built  when  mined,  do  ye  reckon 
How  to  the  heart  of  man  your  mysteries  beckcm  f 
What  of  your  glories  in  roan's  soul  remains  ? 

Or  is  this  sky  a  dome  of  polished  blue, 
A  ciystal-{Hllared  chapel,  on  whose  walls 
Some  humorous,  mighty  power  doth  still  endue 
A  pageant-travesty  of  all  that  crawls 

About  the  eaith-crust?     From  the  Infant's  crow, 
From  laughter  of  a  little  red-cheeked  boy 
To  shocks  of  armies  and  the  overthrow 
Of  century- mortised  cities;  from  the  joy 

Of  still-voiced  grasses  to  the  angry  blare 
Of  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,— eadi  great  text. 
Plain  to  high  souls  whom  envy  never  vexed,^ 
Folly,  crime,  love  and  wisdom,  all  aie  there. 

Then  how  that  boundless  vast  artificer 
Must  love  to  shifi  his  scenes  from  dawn  to  dawn ; 
To  breathe  in  curves  exquisite,  subtly  drawn, 
With  delicate  tints,  and  angels'  pinion-stir, 

Some  hint  of  earthly  happiness  or  woe! 
Perchance  a  bridal  or  a  funeral  train. 
Or  thoughts  that  scud  across  a  maddened  brain 
When  hope  looks  true,  and  all  the  pulses  glow; 

Perchance  unsounded  problems  of^the  world, 
A  law,  a  truth,  a  virtue  elemental, 
A  hieroglyphic,  close-wrapped,  transcendental 
Never  by  man's  dull  wit  to  be  unfurled  I 


From  off  this  sheer  and  skyward  promontory 
I  see  a  bay  where  meet  the  converged  lines 
Of  Westem  traffic,  and  behold  the  glory 
That  from  a  nation  in  yon  city  shines. 

Still,  there  be  promptings,  secret  calls  that  turn 
Westward  my  face,  though  the  night's  end  may  glow 
Fair  with  false  sunrise,  high  though  the  mid-sun  bum, 
Though  evening's  gale  the  sunset  caldron  blow : 

Why  in  that  core  flamboyant  must  I  gaze 
Longing  to  march  westward,  ah  I  far  away? 
Why  do  our  souls,  seeking  a  cloud-Cathay, 
Run  toward  the  sun  along  those  glittering  ways? 

Say  we  are  waves,  urged  by  a  devious  current 
Obedient  to  mysterious  laws  of  mass, 
Never,  for  all  our  boasts,  to  be  aberrant 
From  the  vast  Plan  through  which  all  comes  to  pass. 

Or,  being  plants  fed  with  a  quicker  sap 
That  faster  move  than  brethren  of  the  meadow, 
Do  we  lean  after,  out  of  night's  dark  lap. 
Afraid  to  brave  the  round  earth's  starlit  shadow  ? 

Or  are  we  poured  like  Norway's  living  flood  ? — 
O'er  crag  and  lake  the  myriad -breeding  lemming 
Moves  with  an  instinct  that  will  bear  no  stemming 
Till  the  Atlantic  drowns  the  prodigious  brood. 
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Once  did  the  West  contain  those  blbssed  islands 
The  ancients  fabled  ?    The  red  Indians  know 
Moored  in  the  evening  sky,  their  happy  highlands 
Where  the  pale  foeman  flies  the  exultant  bow. 

Perhaps  our  home  was  once  a  golden  region 
Long  sunk  beneath  the  sinister  gray  sea, 
And  that  is  why  a  world-wide,  dim  religion 
Motions  men  on  to  where  that  land  may  be; 

Perhaps  beneath  the  treacherous  Atlantic 
It  slumbers  now,  while  through  the  oozy  ways 
The  starfish  creeps;  in  palaces  gigantic 
House  mighty  sharks  and  human-visaged  rays. 

Or  is  it  memory  ?     If  from  twilight  ages 
Our  ancestors  have  westward,  westward  marched, 
Broken  through  all,  fought,  and  by  deadly  stages 
Mastered  seas,  sands, — wind-rent,  by  deserts  parched^ — 

Then  may  they,  many  a  time,  in  separate  seons. 
Have  stood  just  here,  noting  with  savage  gladness 
In  blood-red  skies,  loud  gales  where  all  is  sadness. 
Signs  of  their  prey,  and  heard  triumphant  psans. 

Till,  following  ever  on  the  ancient  trail, 
A  thousand  times  girdling  the  pied  earth's  rind  —  ^ 
Could  it  be  they,  whose  dim  foredeeds  avail 
To  urge  us  westward  with  this  longing  blind? 

But  if  this  height  full  many  a  time  was  trod 
By  antique  men,  facing  the  beckoning  west. 
Were  there  not  some  whose  naked  feet  were  shod 
With  wings  ideal? — on  whose  dull  hairy  breast 

Weighed  all  this  life-long  misery  of  a  crawling  ? 
Who  sighed  for  change  and  in  each  coarse  limb  yesmed  ? 
For  wind,  for  space,  for  more  light  dumbly  calling  ?-~- 
Watching  the  stars,  proudly  the  flat  earth  spumed? 

Such  if  there  were,  like  to  an  ant  with  wings 
That  soars  scarce  once,  but,  being  hatched  in  the  mud, 
Hastes  to  the  earth  and  off  her  pinions  flings. 
Back  they  did  plunge,  ay,  back  to  the  old  wildwoodi 

How  many  Kons  more?     Shall  thousand  races 
Like  individuals  live,  die,  wake,  and  sleep? 
Once  more  a  thousand  times  shall  all  the  faces 
Of  earth  perceive  the  human  myriads  creep, 

Before  man's  shoulders  have  put  forth  their  wings. 
Before  man's  brain,  remembering  and  forgetting — 
Pure  force  the  senses  are  no  more  besetting — 
Shall  grow  to  a  bird  that  free  firom  discord  sings  ? 

Yet  the  old  Gaul  esteemed  this  frame  a  raiment 
Round  deathless  souls,  and  the  brave  heathen  loaned 
His  coin  and  cattle  'gainst  an  actual  payment 
In  some  new  land  b^ond  his  burial  mound. 

What  if  it  now  were  true  ?     The  dull  earth  sputning 
Perhaps  we  too  while  gazing  on  yon  gold 
Shall  through  these  eyes  behold  the  r«i  sky  t 
To  gray  and  know  our  last  day  by  has  rolled ; 

Then  when  the  body  will  no  more  obey. 
Why  shall  we  not— a  mist,  a  shade,  a  thought—   {^  \ 
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Finding  death's  pnining-knife  great  &utt  has  brought, 
Wing  westward  Still  after  the  flying  day? 

We  may  not  speak  to  mortal  friends  or  foes, 
Nor  shall  we  care  so  to  infringe  that  Flan : 
Mysteries  obscure  and  wonders  we  shall  scan 
Wrapped  in  divine,  inefiable  repose. 

Are  not  the  pleasiues  of  the  growing  boy 
Thrice  those  of  infants  ?   and  when  mind  gains  sway 
O'er  matter  does  not  an  intenser  joy 
Break  on  the  student  as  the  kneaded  clay 

Of  his  five  vits  grows  finer  in  the  straining? 
So  at  the  last,  when  in  the  slow  machine 
Of  brain  and  body  there's  no  heat  remaining. 
Shall  not  the  engineer  desert  the  scene  ? 

Oh  I    to  sweep  on  across  the  windy  mountains. 
Study  all  lands,  oceans,  all  woods  and  airs, 
Search  every  river  to  its  tiny  fountains, 
Track  wily  men  through  their  fine-spun  affairs  I 

Deaf  to  its  roar  are  those  who  make  their  home 
Where  sheer  Niagara  jars  the  primeval  rock: 
Let  them  but  go  and  come;   the  awful  boom 
Strikes  on  their  new-bom  ears  with  thund'rous  shock  I 

Blind  are  these  eyes,  except  they  note  some  change^ 
They  cannot  see,  until  by  contrasts  taught ; 
Then  how  obtuse,  how  narrow  in  their  range 
Are  human  senses  and  is  human  thought ! 

But, — when  the  trammels  fall  1   what  sights,  sounds,  tasU 
Globed  in  our  perfect  and  unfettered  minds, 
Shall  greet  us  then  1     Silent  and  moveless  wastes 
Shall  sound  with  anthems  mightier  than  the  wind's. 

What  time  the  mullein,  rising  fi'om  her  ashes. 
Builds  from  the  dry  heart  of  her  crumpled  leaves 
A  gold-tipped  campanile  till  it  flashes 
Like  tiie  famed  bird  that,  dying,  life  receives. 

Then  to  review  the  scenes  of  earthly  bliss  t 
To  launch  in  thought  again  upon  the  stream 
Of  summery  passion,  where  the  sigh  and  kiss 
Each  other's  sweetness  to  enhance  did  seem — 

Kiss  like  those  fresh  gold  blossoms,  and  the  sigh 
Like  this  brown  wreath  of  winter-bitten  leaves : 
Shall  we  not  smile,  rehearsing  words  gone  by. 
Wise,  far  too  wise,  to  dwell  on  that  which  grieves? 

Someone  foreknew  the  desperate  heart  of  man. 
When  stars  and  moon,  and  the  bright  northern  sky, 
Obedient  to  a  Sun-of-suns,  began 
Through  the  dark  night  the  name  of  Light  to  cry : 

A  fly's  love-lantern  to  the  swamp  is  pledge 
That  somewhere  dwells  a  midmost  soul  of  flame; 
Through  the  black  storm  a  sword  of  dazzling  edge 
Flashes  a  hope  and  scores  an  eternal  name : 

And  since  the  night  forms  but  a  lovely  version 
Of  glorious  day,  different,  but  do  less  zeal — 
Mortal,  look  upj   so  shall  this  clay's  dispersioQ 
Prove  but  the  step  into  a  life  ideal. 
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To  THOSK  who  watch  cuefullf  the  development 
of  public  opinion,  il  is  eaijr  to  perceive  that  ■  change 
is  in  progress  concerning  the  policj  of  "protecting" 
American  industrj'.  If  we  are  not  driving  toward 
free  trade,  wc  ccrtainir  are  driving  toward  the  freest 
trade  we  can  have  consistent  with  the  raising  of  a 
competent  revenue  for  cariTing  on  the  goveniment. 
B]r  great  mallitudes  of  thinking  men,  who  have  come 
ont  of  the  old  party  of  protection,  or  have  inherited 
its  traditions,  it  it  now  believed  that  the  time  for 
protection  is  gone  bji ;  Ihat'the  country  is  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  childhood,  but  is  in  a  state  of  manhood 
entirely  capable  of  entering  into  a  free  competition 
with  other  nations  for  the  world's  trade,  and  entirely 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  The  wise  men  are 
many  who  believe  that  the  policy  of  protection  is 
to-day  obstructing  the  channels  of  industry  and 
exchange  to  a  disastrous  extent,  and  that  nothing  is 
necessary  to  our  national  prosperity  but  to  throw 
open  our  ports  to  such  a  free  entrance  of  trade  as  to 
set  all  onr  industries  in  motion  to  sapply  the  articles 
of  exchange.  We  may  dte  Mr.  Horace  White's 
article  in  •  recent  number  of  "  The  Galaxy  "  as  very 
strongly  and  lucidly  representing  the  views  of  these 

We  ctnncide  with  Mr.  White  in  his  opinions  at 
all  important  points.  We  have  probably  been  a 
firmer  believer  in  protection  than  he  has  ever  been, 
because  we  have  a  memory  that  reaches  brther 
back.  There  was  undonbtedly  a  time  in  (he  early 
history  of  this  country  when  free  trade  would  have 
been  a  curse  to  us.  A  nation,  in  order  to  enter 
upon  free  trade  with  the  world,  should  be  in  like 
circumstances  with  the  nations  with  which  it  is  to 
enter  into  competition.  For  nearly  a  century,  cer- 
tainly, we  were  not  in  the  same  drcumslances  as 
other  nations.  We  were  developing  a  new  country, 
and  had  need  of  every  laborer  who  bad  a  hand  to 
oRer.  With  "all  out-doors"  to  cultivate,  and  to 
weave  together  with  canals  and  railroads,  and  with 
wages  ranging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Europe,  how  conld  we  develop  manu- 
factures, and  become  in  our  industries  a  self-suffi- 
cient ntftion,  through  a  policy  of  free  competition  ? 
The  free  trade  doctrinaire  is  in  the  habit  of  laughing 
at  this  qncstion,  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  give 
it  a  short  and  tnffident  answer.  So  we  say  that  the 
policy  of  protection  was  sound  in  its  application  to 
the  exceptional  drcnmstances  of  a  young  nation, 
not  yet  grown,  and  trained,  and  stripped  to  its  work. 
And  now  we  say  that  the  drcnmstances  of  the 
nation  are  not  exceptional,— that  our  railroads  are 
built,  our  labor  is  plenty  and  partly  unemployed, 
and  we  are  ready  to  go  into  a  free  competilion  with 
all  other  nations  far  the  business  of  the  world. 

How  arc  we  to  raise  the  revenues  ?  Here  is  a 
question  of  an  exceedingly  important  and  practical 
nature,  and  it  was  to  write  something  about  it  that 


we  began  this  article.  There  is  a  la^  mass  of 
voters,  and  there  are  a  good  many  poUiidani,  who 
fancy  that  a  tariff  for  protection  has  an  important 
relation  to  the  revenue.  It  certainly  has  sndi  a 
relation,  but  not  in  the  way  they  suppose.  All  this 
is  fiuniliar  ground  to  the  political  economist,  but  (be 
average  voter  has  never  understood  the  diflerence 
between  a'tariff  for  protection  and  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
He  has,  at  least,  never  tudentood  that  a  tariff  far 
protection  is  absolutely  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue, and  that  wc  may  have  a  tariff  that  will  give  the 
largest  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yield  the 
least  protection.  Absolute  protectioa  is  absolute 
prohibition.  Absolute  protection  is,  therefore,  the 
destruction  of  revenue.  A  tariff  so  high  as  to  shot 
off  all  importation  is  a  tariff  squarely  opposed  to  all 
revenue.  The  prindple  of  protection  is  at  war  with 
revenue.  To  give  revenue,  something  must  come 
in.  To  give  much  revenue,  something,  or  rather  a 
good  many  things,  must  come  in  pretty  freely.  To 
get  the  largest  revenue,  we  must  abandon  the  policy 
of  iw>(ection  entirely. 

It  is  begtnnmg  to  be  apprehended  that  the  petting 
of  our  industries,  at  this  period  of  our  history,  il  a 
luxury  which,  as  a  great,  impoverished  people,  we 
cannot  afford.  We  have  learned,  at  least,  that  pro- 
tection cannot  keep  indnitries  alive  when  the  mar- 
ket for  (heir  prodocts  is  insuffident,  and  that  we  are 
paying  much  more  than  we  ought  to  pay  for  goods, 
while  the  man  who  produces  them  is  not  benefited. 
Some  of  our  industries,  which  have  been  utterly 
overshadowed  by  protection,  have  died  out.  An 
illustration  of  the  working  of  protection,  in  inireas- 
ing  the  cost  of 'goods  to  the  people,  can  be  found  ia 
almoU  everything  we  wear.  A  silk  hat,  for  instance, 
which  ought  to  cost,  at  its  best,  no  more  than  6ve 
dollars,  now  costs  eight  The  dnty  of  sixty  per 
cent,  on  the  plush  and  other  silk  employed  makes 
the  silk  hat  a  luxury,  and  nobody  is  bene6tcd.  We 
pay  three  dollars  more  for  (he  hat  than  wc  ou^t  to 
pay ;  the  hatter  himself  does  not  at  all  increase  his 
profits,  while  he  Rnds  his  business  cut  down  to  its 
lowest  mark  compatible  with  continued  existence, 
for  only  rich  people  will  buy  silk  bats  at  the  price. 
A  low  tariff  on  the  materials — say  a  tariff  of  twenty 
per  cent. — would  increase  the  revenue,  and  so 
cheapen  the  bat  that  everybody  conld  afford  to  buy 
it,  and  thus  set  all  the  manufacturers  at  work. 
Forty  millions  of  people,  with  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  number  heavily  taxed  to  keep  alive  our 
woolen  industries,  while  their  gates  arc  shut  down 
and  their  workmen  unemployed,  do  not  form  a  very 
edifying  spectade.  The  people  have  petted  the 
manufacturers  a  good  many  years.  They  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  taxation  for  this  purpose  that  none  bet 
a  prosperous  people  conld  stand.  Now  it  seems  lo 
us  that  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves,— tine  for  the  fostering  mother  to  push  the 
Urds  out  of  the  nest. 

We  have  built  a  wall  around  na — a  w*Il  of  pn- 
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9  *re  Ijing  itill  becBose 
tlicj  have  no  nurket  They  esn  get  no  market 
owside,  for,  with  raw  iDateriali  taxed,  hi  they  are 
in  many  inttancei,  they  cannot  compete  in  the 
iiiAets  of  the  world.  Again,  they  can  get  no 
mukea  oatside,  becanie  wliat  those  marketi  hft*e 
to  give  OS  in  exchange  is  shut  oat  by  "protection." 
Tnde  is  a  game  of  0tc  and  take ;  and  we  cannot 
ilwt  oat  the  piodnctt  of  other  nations  if  we  hope  to 
tell  tliem  onr  own.  We  ask  for  no  free  trade  that 
will  be  inconsistent  with  a  tariff  that  will  give  as 
the  largest  revenue;  but  it  seems  to  ns  that  the 
policy  of  taxing  the  people  of  the  United  State*  (or 
the  p(i>tectioit  of  indnstriei  that  have  become  bank- 
npC  under  the  pcdicy,  or  have  ceased  la  find  a  snffi- 
deiit  market  at  home,  ii  abont  played  oat. 


A  Satoni 


w  CivU  BcTTle*. 


Wshave  sevenl 
the  iDiall  infinencc  of  the  voting  population  of  the 
oumtry,  in  the  sbqiing  of  political  affiur*.  For 
h*U  a  centoiy,  two  great  political  machines  hare 
managed  tha  voters.  Men  have  been  nominated 
and  elected  to  office,  now  in  the  interest  of  this 
machine,  and  then  in  the  interest  of  that.  Issues 
have  been  made  iq>  between  the  machine*  and 
foagbt  out,  but  the  decisions  which  the  votes  of  the 
people  have  aided  to  make,  whatever  they  may  have 
meant  to  the  people,  have  meant  but  one  thing  to 
the  men  who  have  run  the  machine,  vii.,  office  and 
that  whidi  goes  with  office, — power  and  patronage. 
For  these  last  fifty  years,  the  politics  of  the  country 
have  been  ran  nuioly  in  the  interest  and  by  the 
power  of  two  great  bands  of  office-holders  and  office- 
ledMis.  The  motive*  of  pay  and  plunder  and 
power  have  been  dominanL  II  has  been  perfectly 
well  miderstood  that  office  was  the  reward  of  party 
Knrice.  The  inull  politician  wlio  has  done  the 
diity  work  of  the  successful  candidate  for  Congress, 
hu  been  rewarded  with  a  post-office,  or  a  clerkship, 
«  a  [dace  in  the  custom-honse.  The  more  ambi- 
lioai  bavE  received  consulship*  or  foreign  miaistiies. 
We  have  been  disgraced  at  home  and  abroad  by  the 
SfipointmeDt  of  men  laddng  every  element  of  fit- 
neu  Ibr  tbeir  positions.  Politics  has  become  a  bosi- 
Mss—«  trade. 

Now,  these  &cls  are  so  notorioai  and  so  shame- 
M  thai  DO  respectable  man  has  had  the  "  cheek  " 
to  deny  them,  or  to  justify  them.  Both  parties  have 
pretended,  in  many  ways  and  places,  to  bvor  a 
nfbrm,  but  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  belief 
in  their  sincerity.  We  mean  the  machines  when  we 
ipeik  of  parties ;  and  we  have  doubted  them  simply 
becaoK  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  machines  to 
commit  kari-taii.  The  old-fashioned  politidan  is 
1  machine-man,  always,  and  he  knows  nothing  of 
cwrymg  cm  the  business  of  a  political  campaign, 
except  on  the  machine  principle  of  "  you  tickle  me ; 
I  lidde  yon."  So,  when,  in  the  planks  of  a  plat- 
foim  ettablislied  by  a  political  convention  of  the 
old-fashioned  machine-men,  we  discover  one  declar- 
ing for  a  referiD  on  the  civil  service,  we  know  that 
it  means  nothing.     We  know  that  the  plank  hat 


It  so  happens  now  that  we  have  a  president  who 
believe*  in  a  reform  in  the  dvil  service,  and  who 
look  the  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  to  his 
high  office  at  its  word.  He  is  engaged  in  carefully 
and  conscientiously  fulfilling  his  pledges.  Now  the 
sincerity  of  the  machine-politidans  of  hii  own  party 
may  be  ganged  by  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  polit- 
ical convention,  which  not  only  refused  to  indorse 
his  action  but  was  at  infinite  pains  to  insult  him  in 
the  person  of  the  stanchest  and  most  tnfluentia] 
friend  of  his  policy.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis 
happens  to  think  that  there  is  something  in  Ameri- 
can politia  superior  to  the  machine.  He  is  not 
only  not  an  office-seeker,  bat  he  is  a  man  who  it 
known  to  have  declined  hi^  <^ce  in  (he  hope  of 
serving  his  country  better  on  the  platform  and  by 
the  press.  The  Ustory  of  that  convention,  in  its 
sUvish  and  brutal  tabserviency  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  a  single  machine-politician,  is  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  in  our  annals;  but  it  betrays  the 
real  spirit  of  the  machine,  and  ought  to  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  people  of  the  country.  The  machine-man 
spits  upon  reform  and  reformer  alike.  All  the 
machine-men  bate  reform,  simply  because  reform  is 
death  to  them.  Mr.  Conkling  cannot  possibly  love 
Mr.  Curtis,  but  Mr.  Curtis  will  be  sufficiently  com- 
forted by  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  the  good 
people  of  the  country  whose  good  opinion  of  the 
machine  has  died  out-  He  may  further  be  com- 
forted in  the  fact  that,  whoever  may  own  the  present, 
the  future  is  his;  for  this  is  a  question  that  can 
never  be  eliminated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
until  it  has  achieved  a  sweejnng  and  permanent  tri- 
umph. No  man  who  believes  in  national  progress 
can  fail  to  believe  in  a  reform  in  the  dvil  service. 

How  is  this  reform  to  be  brought  about  ?  Let 
us  give  ap  all  thought  that  it  will,  or  can,  be  accom- 
plished by  the  political  machine.  The  professional 
politician  of  the  old  or  the  present  school,  the  ma* 
chine-man  who  believes  in  him,  the  party  press 
which  supports  him, — these  will  do  nothing.  Worse 
than  this  ;  when  brou^t  face  to  face  with  the  re- 
form, and  nude  to  declare  themselves,  they  will  give 
OS  another  Rochester  convention, — tntter,  malig- 
nant, disgracefiiL 

There  is  a  large  section  of  (he  American  press 
which  has  no  affiliation  with  the  machine.  Hap- 
pily, this  question  of  dvil  service  reform  may  be 
regarded  as  outside  of  the  pale  of  party  politics. 
Both  the  political-machines  have  undertaken  to 
manage  it,  with  the  hope  of  nltimately  kilUng  it, 
and  getting  what  they  can  out  of  it  white  it  is  dying. 
They  are  not  in  earnest  in  their  support  of  it,  and 
cannot  be,  in  the  nature  of  things.  HapjHlyt  we 
say,  (he  question  is  oatside  of  party  politics.  It  is 
so  by  its  nature,  and  so  by  the  fact  that  both  par. 
ties  nominally  adopt  it  and  actually  hate  it.  It  is 
thus  lifted  out  of  the  party  fight,  and  becomes  a 
question  of  public  morals  and  of  pore  patriotism. 
As  such,  it  can  be  treated  by  every  independctL 
political  newspaper,  by  every  litenry  mMiine  oe 


aja 
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joamal,  by  ererr  rdieioui  periodical  of  whaKrer 
lect,  by  the  pTe«di«T  in  hi*  pulpt,  the  lecturer  npon 
his  platform,  the  author  in  his  books.  The  cdilor 
and  the  "nwgaiiniil  "  have  been  pablidy  insaltcd. 
If  the;  have  any  right  Co  apeak  in  (hit  matter,  it  is 
time  for  them  to  assert  it. 

The  hope  or  the  cotmtry  is  ia  the  derelopmeDt  of 
a  sentiment  among  the  voting  population  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  machine  to  have  its  way. 
The  conntry  is  not  now  so  serionily  divided,  on  any 
great  issues,  that  it  cannot  afford  to  take  hold  of  this 
reform,  and  achieve  it  by  whatever  legitimate  ma- 
diinery  it  may  be  able  to  place  in  service.  The 
reform  once  achieved,  the  American  people  will  be 
forever  free  from  the  basest  iufluencei  that  enter 
into  om'  politics.  What  better  thing  am  this  gen- 
eration do  than  to  leave  the  business  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  which  are  best  fitted  to  carry  it  on,  to 
put  in  foreign  service  men  who  will  honor  our 
country  by  Iheir  accomplishments  and  their  high 
personal  character,  and  kill  ont  the  shameful  traffic 
in  public  office  ? 

Tha  Public  Charitlaa. 
There  comes  to  our  table  a  little  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  C  Hall,  entiUed  "Words  of 
Warning,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  addressed  to  Sodeties 
for  organiiing  Charitable  Relief  and  Suppressing 
Mendicity."  It  is  an  exceedingly  sentimental  httle 
book,  and  if  it  had  been  written  by  an  author  less 
venerable  than  Mr,  Hall,  it  would  seem  imperti- 
nent. But  Mr.  Hall  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
takes  the  liberty  of  his  years  to  scold  as  well  as  to 
vrarn.  His  quarrel  seems  to  be  with  (he  sodeties 
that,  before  giving,  wish  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant  for  alms  i 

"Yeu  teach  us  how  to  shirk  the  beegar  tribe, 
And  tell  us  to  give  nothing,  but  subscribe. 
Of  course  we  can't  pay  double,  so  we  do 
The  business  part  of  charity  through  you." 

Here  (allows  a  sharper  paragraph  : 

"'Give  nought  to  common  beggars' — (hat's  the  rule; 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  your  school ; 

You  bid  us  send  all  suppliants  to  your  door. 

When  sad  or  sick,  or  desolate  or  poor; 

After  inquiry  duly  made,  you  give 

To  such  as — pcnmng  the  ptocMdings — live  I " 

Mr.  Hall  proceeds  to  die  a  good  many  cases,  or 

Eupposable  cases,  which  go  to  show  thai  lodetics 

are  slow,  and  he  says,  still  in  rhyme : 

f  Better  a  score  of  time*  he  '  taken  in,' 

Than  let  one  suffering  sinner  die  in  sin — 

Than  hear  the  coroner  to-morrow  say, 

'  Died  starved,'  of  one  you  might  have  saved  to-day." 


It  is  a  long  and  formi 


irraignment  which  he 


And  Hope  (hey  keep — with  broken  anchor — down. 
To  Chanty  they  lend  the  garb  she  scorns. 
And  Love  himself— eternal  Love — they  crown. 
Not  with  the  sacred  nimbus,  but  the  thorns  1 " 


To  Mr.  Hall's  poetical  effixts,  he  adds  some  ■•  Woril 
of  Warning"  in  prose,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  organizations  which  engage  his  appo- 
sition "dry  up  the  natural  channel  of  the  heut, 
dheck  or  destroy  sympathy  for  suffering,  nuke 
indifference  (o  woe  excusable,  if  not  oUigatoiy," 
etc,  etc 

We  have  thus  tried  to  give  (he  drift  of  our 
liiend'a  little  book,  and  we  can  only  respond  thU, 
imperfect  as  the  organizations  are,  and  profession- 
ally indifferent  and  dilatory  as  they  are  too  apt  tn 
become,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  belter 
managers  and  counselors  than  he  is.  It  is  very 
itice  to  yiehl  (o  one's  benevolent  impulses ;  it  is 
good  to  be  developed  in  the  hi{^  benignities ;  thoe 
is  no  pleasure  greater  than  that  which  is  bom  of 
personal  beneficence ;  but  if,  in  order  to  compass 
these  advantages  to  ourselves,  we  ar^  cenain  to 
develop  a  thousand  Uars  and  make  as  many  paupers, 
do  not  our  satisfaction  and  improvement  become 
somewhat  expensive  to  the  community  ?  Indeed 
It  is  quite  possible  to  make  our  benevolence  the 
most  selfish  quality  we  possess.  We  can  easily 
imagine  men  who  selfishly  hug  to  themselves  the 
delight  of  giving,  right  and  left,  to  (hose  who  eidte 
their  sympathy  and  pity,  while  they  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  falsehoods  and  tricks  whidi  they  have  en- 
coniaged. 

It  is  very  sad  to  remember  (hat  the  "organiia- 
tioDs"  of  which  Mr.  Hail  speaks  so  bitterly  have 
had  their  origin  in  a  great,  commanding,  pnbBc 
necessity.  If  nine  beggar*  in  ten  had  ever  been 
proved  to  be  (me  objects  of  charity,  then  we  could 
afford  to  give  without  investigation ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly w^  understood  that  more  than  nine  beggan 
in  ten  are  liars,  and  that  impulsive  and  indiscrimi- 
nate giving,  even  to  those  who  are  worthy,  dem(v- 
aliaet  them.  It  is  appalling  to  think  that  wherever 
a  charilable  door  is  opened,  whether  it  lead  to  a 
benevolent  individual  or  a  Ijenevolent  sodety.tbe 
throng  that  enter  are  mainly  shams  and  cheats. 

The  physidans  of  New  Vork  have  had  their 
attention  called  recently  to  (he  ahnsei  of  the  free 
dupensanes  of  medidnes.  They  were  satisfied  that 
multitudes  were  availing  (hemselvea  oFthe  benefits 
of  the  free  dispensaries  who  could  affixd  to  pay  fra 
thdr  medidnes.  A  visitor  of  (he  Association  Ibr 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  took  up  Uie 
matter,  and  investigated  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
cases.  Of  sixty-two  male  applicants,  twenty-tbne 
were  not  found  at  alt, — they  had  given  wrong 
addresses.  Twenty  families  reported  wages  per 
week  of  from  three  to  eighteen  dollars,  while  theii 
rent  per  month  waa  from  nine  (o  twelve  doUan. 
Only  six  of  the  sixty-two  were  found  to  be  without 
means.  Of  the  ninety  females  who  applied,  thirty- 
five  gave  wrong  addresses,  and  could  not  be  found. 
Only  six  of  the  whole  number — the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  males — were  found  to  he  withoat 
means.  Cleaners,  laundreise*,  paper-folders,  ^p^ 
makers,  cap-makera,  artificial  flower-maken,  etc, 
were  represented  among  the  applicants  who 
were  found  with  family  wages  going  ai  high  ia 
some  instances  a*  twenty  dollan  a  week.    So  bcfc 
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■oc  loelte  ttvX  of  one  hundred  and  lifly-two  indi- 
nliuls  applying  for  a  cerUtin  form  of  aid  who  really 
lud  1  claim  for  aid,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  who 
could  have  paid  far  tbnt  which  they  lied  to  obtain 
for  nothing  1 

Nov,  if  we  arc  to  learn  anylhing  from  this  inves- 
ligation,  it  is  that,  by  folloning  the  advice  of  such 
•miable  enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Hall,  we  encourage  eleven 
tpplicanis  for  chsrity  in  the  most  rascally  falsehood 
tod  deception,  while  we  really  help  only  one  who  is 
worthy  of  Dur  alms.  Can  we  nflbrd  this,  even  if  it 
shonld  happen  to  help  ns  in  the  development  of  a 
tmelicenl  life  ?  We  Ihinlc  not.  Nay,  we  may  go 
fonher  and  say  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  in 
Hd)  a  community  as  ours  to  lalce  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing into  his  own  hands  unless  he  is  willing  to  devote 
ill  the  requisite  time  to  investigating  the  cases  lo 
vUch  he  tikes  the  responsibility  of  ministering. 
Jail  as  soon  as  he  undcilake>  to  do  this,  the  6rst 
^  he  wilt  meet  is  the  Jntpossibilily  of  obtaining 
ihe  Midresses  of  his  beneficiaries.  Pifly-eigbt  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty- Iwo  who  begged  for  medi- 
dne  lied  concerning  the  places  where  they  lived. 
The  chancTs  are  that  every  one  of  these  persons  had 
■KMiej,  or  was  engaged  in  some  pursuit  of  which  he 
or  she  was  ashamed.  It  is  fair  lo  conclude,  at  least, 
Ibal  if  any  agent  of  the  dispcnKiry  were  really  lo 
find  oat  Jhe  drcumatances  of  these  persons,  he 
would   adjudge   them  unworthy  of  aid.      Needy 

which  will  substantiate  their  claims  to  charity. 
TUs  matter  has  been  tried  a  great  many  lines,  and 
ifter  a  man  has  gone,  in  vain,  all  over  town  to  find 
■be  objects  of  charity  who  have  cheated  him  ialo 
UpJDg  ihem,  and  then  carefully  thrown  him  off 
OKir  scent,  he  begins  lo  think  very  well  of  "  organi- 
aliju  " — that  red  rag  which  so  ilirs  up  the  Bull  in 
llie  venerable  English  poet, 

Such  "  organization  "  as  we  have,  in  most  of  the 
American  dlies,  is  sufBdently  open  to  criticism, 
without  doubL  We  have  altogether  too  much  of  it, 
lad  too  ranch  of  the  competilive  element  in  ii ;  but 
vise  and  kindly  managed  organitalion  gives  us  our 
only  safety  in  dealing  with  pauperism.  Individual 
pving  may  be  very  pleasant  to  Mr.  Hall  and  his 
tinid;.  but  it  is  sure  lo  make  a  gi  cat  deal  of  work 
in  the  long  run  for  the  societies  whose  policy  and 
work  he  contemns.  The  time  seems  to  be  past 
whea  sentimentality  can  be  used  with  safely  in  the 
kbunistration  of  charitable  relief. 

Tba    HMTTBid 


A  YEAK  ago,  wc  gave  a  somewhat  extended  notice 
tf  the  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  acquisitions 
of  women,  instituted  by  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
College,  it  is  proper  now  that  we  tell  something  of 
Us  resalts,  and  of  the  phnR  for  the  future.  It  will 
U  remembered  that  these  examinations  were  held 
for  the  first  time  a'.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  June, 
1^74-  The  first  that  were  held  in  New  York  took 
[dve  according  lo  announcement,  in  June,  1S77. 

The  circnlar  of  the  New  York  local  committee  is 
now  before  us,  and  from  this,  and  from  private 
Vol.  XV.— 18. 


sources,  wc  Icam  the  facts,  which  wiU  interest  our 
readers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  examina- 
tions are  of  two  grades,  the  first  being  a  preliminary 
genend  examination ;  the  second,  an  advanced  ex- 
amination in  special  departments.  To  show  exactly 
what  these  evaminations  are,  and  what  are  their 
objects,  we  can  do  no  belter,  perhaps,  than  lo  copy 
directly  from  (he  drcular  alluded  to: 


"The  Preliminary  Examination  Is  intended  as  a 
careful  test  of  proficiency  in  a  course  of  elementary 
.tudy  of  a  liberal  order,  arranged  for  persons  who 


as  would  be  used  in  judging  of  similar  work  if  done 
in  Harvard  College.  It  is,  therefore,  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  all  girls  who  wish  lo  lest  their  prio- 
ress by  a  strict  ana  publicly  recegaiifd  standard,  or 
in  a  ran^  of  subjects  wid^r  than  the  ordioaiy  school 
courses  include. 

"The  Advanced  Examination  offers  atcitofsferial 
culture  in  one  or  more  of  five  departments,  namely. 
Languages,  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  History 
and  PhiTnsophy.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  does  not,  therefore,  represent  the  studies 
of  a  college  course,  but  is  adapted  to  persons  of 
limiLed  leisure  for  study,  such  as  girls  who  have  left 
school  and  are  occupied  with  home  cares,  or  teachers 
engaged  in  their  professional  labors.  Many  of  the 
latter  class  who  have  not  lime  or  inclination  for  a 
Normal  School  course,  maybe  glad  to  obtain  a  Har- 
vard certificate  of  proficiency  in  one  department." 

At  the  New  York  examination,  eighteen  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  and  the  examinations 
lasted  a  week,  under  the  conduct  of  Professor  Child, 
and  always  in  the  presence  of  two  ladies  of  the  local 
committee.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  oral 
exercise,  to  test  pronunciation  of  the  modem  hiii- 
guages,  Ihe  examination  was  wholly  in  writing.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  absence 
of  unhealthy  nervous  excitement,  each  candidate 
working  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  if  she  had  been 
in  her  own  home.  Three  of  Ihe  candidates  exer- 
cised their  option,  and  chose  to  take  the  preliminary 
examination  in  whole.  Two  of  the  three  passed  in 
all  the  subjects,  and  one  failed  in  two.  The  re- 
maining fifteen  elected  to  be  examined  in  part,  and 
of  these,  twelve  passed,  while  three  failed.  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  writes  to  one  of  the  committee ;  "  I 
do  not  sec  what  particular  advice  con  be  given  as 
to  the  deficiencies  of  the  candidates.  The  returns 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  show  any  characteristic  fail- 
jftes  or  short-comings.  In  other  years,  I  bod 
thought  the  mathematics  the  stumbling-block;  but 
this  year  the  candidates  range  all  the  way  from 
failure  up  to  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  same 
candidate  in  some  cases  shows  that  range." 

A  member  of  the  committee  writes  to  us:  "Please 
understand  that  we  do  not  intend  these  examina- 
tions to  conflict  in  any  way  with  a  regular  college 
course,  for  all  such  as  desire  it  and  can  pursue  it. 
We  do  not  consider  preparation  for  them  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  course  in  Harvard,  or  the  other  first  cl 
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colleges,  uid  do  not  p1]ice  ihe  same  vslae  upon  i 
HnrvRrddiploma  anda  Hikrvard  certificalc.  The  ex- 
(uninaSons  are  inlended  to  furnish  a  strict  and  pub- 
licly recognized  standard  by  which  girls,  in  course 
of  education  at  home  or  in  schools,  may  test  their 
progress.  Such  a  standard  has  long  been  veiy  much 
aeeded,  and  now  that  it  is  supplied,  we  sincerely 
wish  that  more  of  the  principals  of  girls'  schools 
were  anxious  to  test  by  it  the  value  of  their  work." 
These  examinations  have  now  become  a  part  of 
the  regular  work  of  the  University,  and  are  hereaRer 
to  be  held  every  year  simultaneously  in  New  York, 
and  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
Cincinnati.  In  187S  they  will  lalce  place  in  the  first 
and  E«ooad  weeki  in  June. 


We  have  already  recorded  oar  favonhle  o{Hiuoa 
of  these  examinations,  and  we  have  only  ainedin 
this  article  to  spread  into  the  great  multitude  of 
cultivated  homes  which  our  magazine  reaches  what 
we  believe  to  be  information  that  is  moch  desired. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  enterprise  hes  upoa 
its  face.  Its  usefulness  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  response  which  the  American  people  nuke 
to  it. 

For  all  further  or  spedal  information,  the  in- 
terested public  is  referred  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
local  committees  in  the  different  diies :  New  York, 
S9  East  Twenty-liflh  street ;  Boston,  94  Cheilniit 
street;  Philadelphia,  401  South  E^^Ih  ttieet^ 
Cincinnati,  373  West  Fourth  ttreeu 
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When  yon  retnm  to  town  from  a  summer  vaca- 
tion everything  looks  strange  and  new.  It  always 
did  seem  strange  to  see  the  keeper  of  a  restaurant 
eating  at  one  of  his  own  tables.  Heaven  knows, 
there  is  not  one  reason  why  the  keeper  of  n  restau- 
rant should  refrain  from  eating  like  other  men ; 
nevertheless,  it  gives  one  a  cuiioui  sensation  to 
catch  him  in  the  act.  You  say  to  yourself— this, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  all  this  bustle,  for  all  this 
roshing  in  and  out  of  hungry  brokers,  and  news- 
paper reporters,  and  Long  Island  fanners,  and 
persons  from  Boston,  Fhiladelphia  andAbsecom; 
this  is  the  reason  for  all  these  marble-top  tables  \ 
these  melancholy  attendants  in  white  aprons  and 
neck-ties;  these  extraordinary  shoutings  Into  dark 
closets,  and  over  counters ;  and  for  aU  this  Pom- 
peian  decoration :  it  is  all  that  this  one  man  may 
sit  at  the  table  over  yonder  and  eaL 

As  I  passed  a  gorgeous  restaurant  the  other 
nigh^  I  looked  in  at  the  side  window  and  saw 
the  head-waiter  takiog  his  suf^r  in  the  far  comer 
of  the  long  and  brilliantly  lighted  room.  One  of 
the  other  waiters  was  in  attendance  at  the  back  of 
his  choir.  The  head-waiter  appeared  to  be  himself 
consctODS  of  the  incongruity  of  the  situation;  he 
doubtless  bad  some  such  sentiment  about  the  per- 
formance  as  an  on-looker  would  have.  He  seemed, 
Indeed,  to  feel  that  a  head-waiter  should  be  above 
an  indulgence  of  this  kind.  He  ate  rapidly  and 
nervously,  and  glanced  around  with  a  furtive  air. 
I  canght  his  eye,  and  movtd  on  with  a  feeling  of 
embarrassment,  as  if  I   had  caught  the  eye  of,a 


Doubtless  thdr  swallow-tail  coats  and  white 
chokers  help  give  to  restaurant  waiters  their  fre- 
quent resemblance  to  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. One  of  our  most  distinguished  public 
men— or  his  double — may  be  seen  any  day  carrying 
■  tt«y  in  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel  near  Grace 
Church.     The  counterpart  of  a  well  known  Doctor 


of  Sacred  Theology  serves  at  a  restaurant  ftrther 
up  town.  When  I  dine  at  these  places  I  feel  like 
asking  these  gentlemen  to  Ik  seated  and  let  mt  nit 
upon  thtm.  At  the  village  of  B.  the  barber  loolis 
so  much  like  a  certain  reverend  bishop  &at  I  can 
never  get  used  to  submitting  myself  to 'his  pro- 
fessional attentions. 

But  when  you  come  to  look  closely  into  the 
physiognomy  and  phrenology  of  these  doubles,  you 
find  a  curious  blankness)  or,  speaking  artistically, 
a  tack  of  6rmncss  and  of  character  in  the  drawing. 
Somewhere  in  the  face  or  ID  the  head  is  betrayed 
the  want  of  intellectual  or  moral  stamtoo. 

Do  you  not  often  feel  something  of  the  same  ladi 
in  the  faces  of  men  whose  repatalion  is  wide?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  note  whether  in  snch  case* 
the  reputation  has  not  been  made  merely  throagh 
the  possession  of  extraordinary  faculties  of  the  me- 
chanical sort — such  as  memory,  application,  etc— 
faculties  which  generally  go  with  genius  and  insight, 
but  which  often  themsdves  suffice  for  the  making 


There  is  nothing  that  looks  more  strange  to  ■ 
citizen  returning  from  his  wilderness  or  sea.ude 
vacation  than  the  familiar  newspaper.  Among  the 
things  that  he  notices  is  a  tendency  to  expansion, 
which  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  the  <dd  method 
of  editorial  writing.  It  used  to  be  the  rule  in 
newspaper  offices  to  "  condense  "—to  use  as  few 
words  and  as  little  spue  as  possible  in  saying  what 
you  had  to  say;  but  the  "great  dailies"  have 
changed  all  that,  on  the  editorial  page  at  least. 
There  are  plenty  of  able  men  writing  for  the  news- 
papers, but  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  you  find  an 
editorial  that  would  not  be  improved  by  omitting 
□ne-third  or  one-half.  Espedolly  is  this  true  of  the 
work  of  that  latest  product  of  journalism,  the  fiinny 
editor.  Scmie  "happy  thought"  that  would  be 
amusing  enongh  in  a  paragraph,  is  hammered  out 
into  a  column  of  editorial — on  editorial  whose  Lu- 
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glish  is  the  old-fuhioned  newipaper  JobQsaneM, 
■nd  whose  wit  reminds  one  of  the  trick  of  the  ad- 
nrtisement  that  begini  with  Alexander  the  Great 
uid  Bids  with  the  thnnder  unguent  which  "  forces 
ili£  whiskers  and  mustache  to  grow  in  six  veeks. " 
Ad  explaDation  of  the  watery  method  of  news- 
paper editorial  writing  may  be  found  in  tke  fact 
that  in  some  of  oar  leading  dailies,  althoa^  (heir 
best  men  are  often  p«id  large  salaries,  and  there  is 
no  idpoladon  as  to  the  amount  of  "  copy"  to  be 
iipplied  in  a  ^ven  length  of  time, — still,  record  is 
mide  of  the  lineal  measurement  of  editorials  fur- 
nished by  each  writer  on  the  staff.  Tliere  is  there- 
fore a  constant  temptation  to  liU  out  the  column 
with  sound  and  fuiy  signifying  nothing.  This  sup- 
praed  necessity  of  expansion  is  of  course  harder  on 
the  fdnnj  editor  than  on  any  other  member  of  the 
staC  If  he  should  print  a  true  record  of  his  own 
experiences  the  narration  could  hardly  fail  to  hare 
Ibal  totKh  of   tbe  pathetic  which  gives  intensity 

l.v  reading  the  newspaper  nowadays  It  becomes 
etidenl  that  the  Araericon  politician's  scam  of  the 
"scholar,"  and  of  the  "gentleman"  in  politics  is 
betnming  tinged  with  dread.  The  professional 
politician  linds  th3.t  the  "dam  literary  feUer "  is 
>ble,  in  a  political  convention,  not  only  lo  make  a 
telling  speech,  but  to  keep  his  temper  in  trying 
uoments.  Now  the  politician  can  also  deliver  a 
telling  speech,  but  while  his  speech  cells y^r  him  at 
the  very  instant  and  with  tbe  immediate  audience, 
somehow  or  other  be  finds  it  telling  against  him 
Uyood  the  convention's  walls,  and  in  that  wider 
audience  without  whose  applause  his  high  ambitions 
coDke  10  naught.  And  moreover,  the  professional 
politician  cannot  keep  his  temper.  This  is  the 
wont  of  iL  To  see  a  dam  literary  feller  refusing 
to  cower  tinder  the  lash  of  the  politician's  carefully 
selected  and  long-pickled  rod, — what  an  exasperating 
light  is  that   for  a  statesman  who  glories  in  his 

But  it  must  be  remembered  in  explanation  of  the 
Anerican  politician's  unwonted  dread  of  the  literary 
tlenent  In  politics,  that  he  may  of  late  years  have 
mended  hi)  summer  rambles  to  the  Old  World, 
vbere  his  sensibilities  must  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
U  beholding  the  great  empire  of  Great  Britain 
Eoing  to  the  dogs  under  the  rule  of  a  sentimental 
HTcl-writer.  If  be  journeyed  as  far  as  India  he 
bond  a  gushing  poet  on  the  vice-regal  throne,  and 


retaining  to  America  he  finds  a  literary  man  in 
charge  of  tbe  Canadian  provinces, — and  the  writer 
for  a  "  ladies'  magazine"  leading  the  sentiment  of  a 
state  and  of  a  nation  in  strict  opposition  lo  the  views 
and  desires  of  a  trained  and  "poweriiil  "  politician. 

New  York  never  looks  so  ugly  as  when  you  first 
come  back  from  the  country.  In  the  country  there 
is  little  that  actually  offends  the  eye ;  and  you  can 
see  some  kind  of  beauty  in  almost  every  direction. 
Even  if  tbe  land  lies  utterly  flat  you  get  enou^ 
distnnce  Co  make  the  view  enchanting — as  tbe 
familiar  couplet  has  it.  The  process  of  converting 
hidden  wealth  and  obscure  inlcUectual  vacuity  into 
noonday  hideousness  is  going  on  still  in  New  York, 
but  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  change  for  the 
better.  Some  of  the  new  shops  and  dwelling-houses 
are  in  much  better  taste  than  those  put  up  ten  yean 
ago.  The  taste  of  inany  persons  is  improving,  and 
more  trained  architects  are  in  the  field.  Better 
architecture  will  come  with  the  general  improve- 
ment of  taste  In  the  community. 

There  were  never  so  manyartists  and  art-students 
in  New  York  as  there  are  this  winter.  The  older 
men  who  have  been  here  for  years  and  the  new  men 
who  have  just  come  back  from  their  studies,  how 
find  in  New  Voik  sontething  of  the  "art-atmos- 
phere "  whose  absence  has  been  hitherto  deplored. 
A  Munich  master  said  not  long  ago  that  in  tbe 
course  of  twenty-five  years  German  art-sCudents 
would  be  going  to  New  York  lobe  taught  painting. 
He  based  his  prediction  upon  the  eitraordinary 
ability  of  the  young  Americans  at  work  in  Mumch. 

Crossinc  the  Square  last  evening  I  passed  close 
by  the  fountain.  The  water  had  been  drawn  off 
and  tbe  high  grass  and  green  lily-leaves  surround- 
ing the  empty  basin  stood  up  dry  and  dusty,  like 
artificial  grasses.  I  stood  still  a  moment  by  the 
stone  co[Mng  and  heard  a  sligbt  sharp  sound  such 
as  is  made  by  tapping  lightly  upon  a  gas-pipe. 
Listening  closer  I  found  it  was  the  chirp  of  a  soli- 
tary grasshopper.  There  was  something  pathetic 
in  that  note.  It  suggested  more  than  the  death  of 
summer;  it  was  Ihe  death  of  summer,  far  away 
from  its  native  fields  and  skies.  I  thought  of  Ihe 
wide  brown  and  purple  salt  marshes  from  whid) 
I  had  just  come,  where  summer  in  dying  only 
suffered  a  sea  change    into  something    rich   and 
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LovEKi  of  bric-li-brac — and  the  phrase  designates 
tbrge  number  of  very  interesting  people — are  apt 
10  nike  an  important  mistake.  They  Imnsform 
their  homes  into  museums.  They  bring  tc^lher 
ud  pile  Dp  a  cdkction.     Now,  the  interest  with 


which  a  visitor  regards  a  home  Is  a  very  diflerent 

one  from  that  with  which  he  r^srds  a  collection. 
To  find  scattered  about  a  home,  just  in  the  nght 
nooks  and  places,  objects  of  art  and  beauty,  is  an 
exceedingly  delightful  thing.  To  examine  a  collec- 
tion for  the  collection's  soke — leaving  lis  relation 
lo  the  home  entirely  out  ofconsideratia))-Y^^^)iA|^> 
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interesting  to  some  people  nbo  are '-'up" — as  wc 
%a.j — En  those  things,  but  it  is  not  at  all  interesting 
to  those  who  do  not  see  the  use  of  it.  That  a — 
anybody  can  see  that  a  beautiful  object  in  a  ban-en 
place  serves  a  purpose,  while  s  great  many  beautiful 
things,  shut  up  in  a  cabinet,  serve  no  purpose  except 
by  Iheir  numbers  to  cheapen  one  another. 

An  object  of  art  in  a  home  is  entirely  and  always 
out  of  place  whenever  it  shows  thai  the  interest  of 
its  owner  is  in  (he  object  nther  than  the  home.  A 
collection  usually  betrays  a  passion  or  a  (astc  which 
subordinates  the  love  of  home.  A  person  possessing 
this  p.tssion,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit  of  its 
object,  spoils  his  home  by  transfonning  it  into  a 
show-placu  for  curiosities.  The  true  policy  is,  never 
to  buy  at]  object  of  art,  of  any  sort,  without  knowing 
just  where  it  will  fit  into  the  home — just  what 
uninteresting  spot  it  will  illuminate — just  what 
vacant  shelf  or  barren  surface  it  will  adorn.  Cabi- 
nets may  b:  very  interesting  pieces  of  furniture,  but 
they  are  often  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  degrade  or 
destroy  the  Lome  idea. 

VlUace  Society  Id  Winter. 

With  the  closing  of  the  doors  and  lighting  of  the 
fires  for  winter,  accidentals,  sociables,  sewing  and 
reading  clubs  begin  in  all  inland  towns  and  villages. 
We  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  concerning  these 
stated  little  assemblies  which  constitute  society  in 
thousands  of  our  towns. 

First:  As  to  sewing-clubs;  the  work  should  be 
carefully  restricted  to  such  embroidery,  etc,  as  can- 
not be  done  by  women  who  earn  their  living  by 
their  needle.  The  justice  of  this  ought  to  be  at  once 
apparent;  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  overlooked.  Wc 
have  kcown  tlie  plain  sewing  taken  from  the  semp- 
stresses of  a  village,  and  given  to  church  clubs,  for 
■  winter;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  hungry 
wotnen  asking  parish  help,  and  a  siained-glass 
window  back  of  the  pul[nt. 

Secondly:  In  reading-clubs,  let  the  time  for  each 
reader  be  limited  by  inflexible  rule.  If  this  is  not 
done,  there  will  be  found  in  every  such  club,  at 
least  one  dogmatic,  seIIieIi  reader  who  will  force  his 
author  and  his  voice  upon  the  club,  until  in  disgust 
and  weariness  Ihe  members  fall  off  and  the  experi- 
ment fails. 

Thirdly :  If  we  may  trench  upon  a  most  delicate 
topic,  we  would  suggest  that  in  merely  social  cont- 
Unations,  for  the  purpose  of  music,  dancing  or 
conversation,  the  old  caste  lines  of  the  town  be 
disregarded.  There  is  no  despotism  more  narrow 
or  cruel  than  the  aristocracy  ofa  village.  New  blood 
and  new  ideas  would  generally  revivify  it;  outside 
of  the  (o-called  "good  society"  of  such  a  place 
which  has  been  fenced  in  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, is  frequently  found  the  larger  proportion  of 
intelligence,  culture,  and  breadth  of  thought. 

Fourthly:  The  great  want  eiperienecd  by  cult- 
ured men  and  women  in  a  small  town  is  of  books, 
periodicals,  etc,  which,  individually,  they  are  not 
able  to  buy.  There  are  very  few  drculating  libra- 
ries in  American  towns  of  a  population  less  than 


ten  thousand.  This  want  can  be  obviated  in  a  meu- 
uie,  by  a  friendly  combination  between  certain  fun- 
ilies  or  individuals,  in  wbicb  each  c<mtiibules  a 
given  number  of  books  to  a  common  stock;  ibesc 
books  are  loaned  to  the  members  in  Inni. 

A  more  formal  and  much  better  way  is  the  forma. 
tionofabook-club,  such  AS  were  common  in  Engliad 
before  the  establishment  of  Mudie.  in  which  each 
member  pays  at  the  begioniog  a  certain  sum,  with 
which  as  many  books  are  purchased  as  there  are  mem- 
bers, each  one  choosing  a  book ;  these  pass  In  rcgtdar 
rotation  from  hand  tohand.remaininga  fortnight  with 
each  reader ;  twenty  books  may  thus  be  read  for  the 
cost  of  one.  ^Vbea  the  books  have  passed  around 
the  circle,  they  are  sold  to  members  for  the  benefit 
of  the  club.  Fines  for  detention  and  abuse  of  books 
also  keep  up  the  funds.  No  oiliceT  is  required  in 
this  association  but  a  treasurer.  Another  advan- 
tage in  the  plan  is  that  books  can  lie  bought  by 
the  quantity  at  lower  rates  than  singly.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  subscriptions  for  magazines,  newi- 

Notca  fram  Cornsponilcnta. 


I  VENTURE  to  give  a  few  items  in  regard  to  coffee 
which  may  not  be  known  to  youthful  housekeepers. 
They  have  l>een  lold,  in  a  general  way,  not  to  boy 
coffee  ready-ground  or  roasted.  They  obey  (he 
first  direction,  because  it  is  easy  enough  to  grind 
coffee,  and  it  requires  no  scientific  knowledge  lo 
perceive  that  the  security  with  which  the  ground 
berries  can  be  adulterated  with  chicory  and  beans, 
to  say  nothing  of  less  cleanly  additions,  mo&t  prove 
a  great  temptation  lo  dealers. 

But  it  is  a  dillicult  matter  lo  the  uninitiated  to 
roast  coffee  properly,  and  the  young  housekeeper, 
finding  that  coffee  of  her  own  roasting  is  cither 
burnt  or  tasteless,  sees  no  good  reason  why  she 
should  not  buy  the  ready-roasted  berries,  which 
certainly  have  a  better  flavor  than  her  own. 

There  is  a  reason.  The  method  of  roastingcoffee 
for  sale  is  to  put  large  quantities  at  a  time  into  iron 
cylinders.  The  mass  of  material,  and  tlie  compara- 
tively close  vcsbcl  in  which  it  is  confined,  prevents 
the  grosser  elements  from  being  evolved  and  c,vapo- 
rated  properly.  Now,  in  roasting  coffee  in  small 
quantities  in  open  vessels,  this  is  obnated. 

Coffee  should  be  roasted  in  small  quantities  in  an 
open  earthen  vessel  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  Slir 
frequently.  If  done  too  little,  the  aroma  will  not 
be  fully  developed,  and  Ihe  beverage  made  from  It 
will  be  insipid.  If  done  too  much,  on  (he  contrary, 
this  aroma  will  be  dissipated,  and  the  infiision  will 
be  bitter.  A  little  practice  and  careful  observation 
will  enable  the  operator  to  know  when  it  is  iust 
righL  When  done  properly,  the  beniet  are  of  a 
rich,  bright  brown  color. 

Although  it  is  proper  to  roast  the  berriei  in  an 
open  vessel,  they  should  not  be  cooled  in  the  open 
air.  The  best  plan  is  lo  empty  them  into  a  sheet. 
of  clean  brown  paper,  and  wrap  the  wholein  6annd 
until  ihey  have  cooled.      When  cool,  put  tbem  into 
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1  TCsid  (hat  U  perfecdy  drjr  and  that  can  be  tightly 

Foi  Ibese  lame  yoang  housekeepers  may  not 
Inov  that  coHm  berries  very  readily  absorb  the 
odon  of  substances  near  them.  A  Ten  bags  of 
pepper  once  spoiled  a  whole  ship-load  of  coffee. 
Stnne  berriei  that  had  lain  for  several  days  in  a  box 
in  which  sagar  had  been  kept  irece  utterly  ruined. 

All  kinds  of  coffee  improve  by  keeping.  It  is 
best  when  tiro  or  three  yeais  old.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  cofibe  should  be  ground  as  il 
ii  wanted  for  the  table.  S. 


I  FULLY  agree  with  what  Hannah  Snowden  says 
in  (be  October  number  in  regard  10  wood  fitei,  but  I 
would  sa.y  add  to  the  attraction  by  putting  a  touch 
of  red  here  and  (here  in  the  bvoritc  family  room, 
whether  it  be  library,  sitling-rsom  or  poilor.  The 
deJKate  blues  and  pinkii,  mixed  wilh  white  muslin, 
are  my  pretty  and  suitable  lor  chamtters,  where  we 


want  the  rooms  to  look  pure  and  cool  and  lovely ; 
but  if  we  wont  our  intimate  friends  who  are  admitted 
into  our  family  roams  to  exclaim,  on  opening  the 
door,  "  What  a  bright,  cheerful  room,  and  how  coiy 
and  comfortable  you  look,"  then  odd  the  toncfa  of 
red.  Two  or  three  shades  of  light  gray;  tt  wall- 
paper, wilh  graceful  sprays  supporting  Hltle  red- 
breasted  binls,  or  composed  of  autumn  Icavcs.lights 
up  welL  Add  a  few  red-bonnd  booVs  to  those  on 
the  shelves,  red,  or  red-and-white  lambrequins,  a  red 
table-cover,  or  gmy  with  red  applique,  a  red  and 
graycover  to  the  lounge,  and  a  bright  carpet.  Put 
autnmn  leaves  among  the  grasses  in  th-:  pretty  vases 
on  the  mantel.  Then,  with  pictures  on  the  walls, 
no  matter  of  what  kind  so  that  they  arc  good,  and  a 
few  flowers  in  the  windows,  the  furniture  can  be  of 
tlie  plainest ;  but  such  a  room  wil>  be  the  delight 
of  the  family,  and  the  coloring,  not  being  suflicient 
to  be  glaring  and  offend  the  eye,  will  add  twofokl 
(o  the  cheerfulness  of  the  bright  [ire,  iviih  the  brass 
andirons,  of  course. 

M.  W. 
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The  two  volumes  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce,  which 
have  just  issued  from  the  press,  deal  only  with 
Charles  Sumner's  private  and  literary  life,  from  his 
birth  (1811)  10  the  year  1845,  Tliey  arc  crowded 
with  utost  entertaining  reading,  viz. :  personal 
sketches  «f  famous  men  in  European  lilemture, 
politics,  art  ond  society, — apart  from  the  tracing  of 
Snmner'i  own  characteristics  in  early  manhood. 
Tbey  present  the  future  senator  as  an  aspiring 
■Indent  of  law  and  literature,  a  teacher  of  the  science 
rflaw,  and  a  not  very  successful  practitioner.  Sam- 
nei's  political  career  will  probably  be  described  in  a 
fnture  work  by  the  same  authorized  biographer. 
Like  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Massa- 
chnsetti,  Sumner  was  descended  from  an  English- 
man. William  Sumner  came  to  Ibis  country  in 
1635.  1-egal  lusodations  appear  to  have  been 
innsmitted  with  the  blood.  The  name  Sumner  is 
contracted  from  "summoner,"  and  (he  emigrant 
inceslor  was  a  deputy  to  (he  General  Court  of 
HissadiuseEts,  and  a  commissioner  ''  to  try  and 
iuue  small  causes."  Charles  Sumner's  grandfother 
left  college  to  join  the  revolutionary  army,  became 
Mjjor  Job  Sumner,  for  some  days  had  charge  of  the 
Euard  of  Major  Andr^  imd  escorted  WashJngto:! 
into  New  York  after  the  British  evacnatiiin.  It  ij 
worth  noting  (hat  he  went  (o  Georgia  after  the  var, 
ud  came  near  being  elected  governor  of  that  stale. 
His  son  followed  the  bidding  of  his  surname,  and 
went  into  the  law,  and  afterward  (as  Is  well  known) 
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became  sheriff  of  Boston.  Charles  was  not  distin* 
guished  at  school,  except  for  his  wide  range  of  care- 
ful reading  outside  of  prescribed  studies.  Bui  thi& 
passion  for  enlightenment,  and  Ihc  industry  with 
which  he  followed  it  up,  began  to  tell  at  Harvard, 
where  Professor  George  Ticknor,  0:1  rcai!ing  Sum- 
ner's notes  of  the  betlis-lfilrcs  lectures,  said  if 
he  "continues  as  diligent  as  he  has  Ixen,  he  will  go 
far  in  the  ways  of  reputation  and  success."  In  the 
law  school,  bis  untiring  energy  I'.i  the  reading  of 
♦veryihing  bearing  on  the  science  gained  him  dis- 
tinction, tfc  become  Ihc  trusted  friend  of  tlie  pro- 
fessors, in  particular  of  JuJge  Story,  imd  for  two  or 
three  years  after  admisaioa  to  the  bar  gave  instruc- 
tion at  the  law  school.  Il  was  just  aitcr  his  gradu- 
ation from  college  that  he  wrote  an  cisay  on  com- 
merce, and  received  for  it  (lie  prize  of  (he  Boston 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
which  Daniel  Webster  publicly  assigned  lo  him  iu 
Faneuil  Halt. 

He  was  bent  upon  laying  a  broad  and  thorough 
foundation,  and  investigated  to  [lie  utmost  whatever 
lay  before  him.  When  the  lime  cime  for  Ihc  choice 
of  a  profession,  he  relnclantly  look  up  law ;  bat 
once  embarked  in  the  study,  where  the  great  fund 
of  energy  which  he  possessed  could  be  invoitcd  in 
books,  his  mind  was  excited  by  ilie  perusal  of  legal 
biography.  He  resolved  lo  make  himself  a  great 
jurist  of  the  histor:c  pattern.  This,  the  aim  which 
ruled  the  rest  of  his  Ufe,  sprang  directly  fron  his 
habils  of  acquisition.  He  followed  it  with  the  per- 
sistence that  was  bom  in  him,  and  in  turn  gave 
birth  to  the  greatest  acts  of  his  life.  His  father  wa* 
a  man  of  iron  discipline  in  the  family,  and  StunDer)  |J 
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though  courteous  and  winning  in  his  nutnaers, 
showed  even  in  college  a  IcnAdtjr  of  opinion  which 
somelimes  became  aggressive.  The  same  teaidtr, 
transferred  lo  purpose,  enabled  him  to  go  forward 
in  a  caieer  of  the  kind  he  had  chosen.  He  worked 
day  and  night,  denying  himself  exercise,  and  indeed 
through  life  kept  up  such  habits  of  labor  that  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  wrote  lu  him  in  (S43,  that  he  behaved  as 
if  his  body  "  were  as  immortal  as  his  spiriL" 

For  the  development  of  (he  cnltuted,  comprehen- 
sive jurist  he  found  travel  in  Europe  essential,  and 
breaking  away  from  his  first  beginnings  in  the  pro- 
fession, he  went  to  France  in  1S37;  aftenrard  to 
England,  then  to  Italy  and  Germany,  returning  to 
Boston  in  1839.  He  wrote  lo  Judge  Story  :  "  My 
tour  is  no  vulgar  holiday  aOair.  It  is  lo  see  men, 
institutions  and  laws ;  and  if  il  would  not  seem  vain 
in  me,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  I  have  not  dis- 
credited my  country.  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  judges  and  the  profession  lo  the  stale  of  the  taw 
in  our  country,  and  have  shown  them  by  tny  con- 
versation (I  will  say  this)  that  I  understand  their 
jurisprudence."  There  was  no  boasifulness  in  this, 
for  the  young  American  of  Iwenty-seven  was  so 
erudile  that  he  observed  a  degree  of  shallowness  in 
eminent  French  lawyers  or  law  professors,  who  had 
not  read  Ihe  French  works  be  had  himself  studied. 
In  England,  he  met  with  remarkable  social  favor. 
He  had  some  excellent  inlroduciions ;  but  bis 
acquaintance  was  rapidly  enlarged  by  voluntary 
iQlroductions  (he  made  a  point  of  never  soliciting 
any),  unlil  it  was  hard  for  bis  English  friends  to 
find  a  circle  he  had  not  already  come  to  know.  Hit 
letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  fresh,  informal  impres- 
sions like  the  following  : — "  How  odd  it  seemed  lo 
knockat  a  neighl>or's  door  and  inquire,  'Does  Mr. 
Wordsworth  live  here?'  Think  of  rapping  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and  asking  for  Mr.  Shakspcre 
or  Mr.  Milton  t  ■  •  •  The  house  itself  is  unlike 
those  in  which  I  have  been  received  lately,  and  in 
its  whole  style  renunded  me  more  of  home  thait 
anythinglluveyetseenin  England.  'Wordsworth's 
conversation'  was  simple,  giaceftil  and  sincere;  it 
had  all  those  things  the  absence  of  which  in  Brougham 
gave  me  so  much  piun.  1  fett  that  I  was  converging 
with  a  superior  being;  yel  I  was  entirely  at  my 
ease.  <  *  *  He  spoke  warmly  on  the  subject  of 
oopyright  and  of  slavery." 

Few  men  have  entered  upon  Ameiicsn  politics 
equipped  wiih  such  varions  culture  as  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, aud  his  acquaintance  at  so  early  an  age 
with  tlie  able  minds  in  the  government,  the  bar 
and  the  judicial  system  of  England  is  almost 
uniqtie.  During  this  foreign  sojourn,  besides  seeing 
so  many  people  and  places,  investigating  so  many 
things,  and  writing  home  copious  letleis,  he  kept  a 
jonmal  and  studied  French,  Italian  and  German. 
In  Gome  for  three  months,  his  routine,  with  a  few 
exceptions  for  sight-seeing  was  to  rise  at  six  and 
read  four  hours,  reclining  on  a  sofai  breakfast  at 
ten,  and  then  resume  reading  till  lii  p.  m.,  when  he 
dined  in  a  garden.  In  this  way  he  learned  Italian, 
•nd  read  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Boccaccio,  Machia- 
velli,   Guicdardini,  Alfieri,   NiccoUn^    Hinioni's 


"Promessi  Sposi,"  and  several  obscurer  ai 
all  in  the  term  of  three  months. 

Returning  to  Boston  in  1839,  he  plunged  again 
into  the  struggte  of  law  business,  wriling  for  l^;*! 
reviews  and  editing  reports.  In  i844>  for  the  fiisl 
time  he  showed  the  eficcts  of  long-continued  and 
prodigious  over-exertion ;  he  fell  seriously  iU,  and 
his  life  was  despaired  of^  He  recovered,  but  was 
indifferent  lo  life,— could  not  feel  any  gratitude  for 
restoration  (o  it.  Il  is  exceedingly  suggestive  thai, 
after  so  many  years  of  assiduous,  enthuuaslic 
reaching  after  a  certun  ideal,  sparing  no  eieitioD 
that  might  be  needed  to  attain  to  it,  he  should  just 
at  this  time  have  begun  to  feel  (he  agony  of  slow, 
consuming  doubt  as  to  his  career,  which  is  so  mad> 
worse  than  final  defeaL  Snmner  had  not  progressed 
as  a  practitioner  ;  he  was  disappoinled  at  not  being 
asked  to  take  a  place  in  (he  Harvard  law  school  on 
Judge  Story's  death  ;  meantime,  thirteen  years  bid 
passed  since  his  brilliant  start  in  the  study  of  hii 
profession.  ■  His  friends  had  somewhat  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  his  long  slay  in  Europe,  though  he  had 
not.  Now,  however,  Ihe  breadth  and  leisure  of  Us 
preparation  for  an  active  part  in  (he  world  seems  to 
have  brought  doubt  and  despondency  into  even  Us 
own  mind,  hitherto  con6den(  of  final  success.  But 
it  was  in  (he  viry  next  year  (hat  his  first  and  wholly 
convincing  triumph  came.  On  Jidy4, 1845,  Sumner 
delivered  the  great  oration  advocating  universal 
peace,  which  drew  attention  froin  every  quarter,  and 
established  his  fiune.  Before  ('his,  while  in  Europe, 
he  had  so  &r  en(ered  political  discussion  as  to  pub- 
lish in  "Galignani"  a  long  articled  the  Maine 
boundary  dispute,  which  threatened  war  between  the 
United  States  and  En^and)  and  in  1842  and  1843,  he 
liad  contributed  to  tlie  "  Boston  Advertiser "  long 
articles  supporting  England's  right  to  search  vcsseti 
suspected  of  being  slavers,  and  discussing  oar 
national  duly  as  to  slavery  j  but  be  had  as  yet  no 
thought  of  a  political  career.  The  oration  on  "  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations"  decided  his  fiilnre. 
Hitherto  but  slightly  connected  with  the  abolition- 
isls,  in  a  few  years  he  became  not  the  least  of  their 
leaders.  He  had  already,  in  private,  put  himself 
into  opposition  to  Webster.  "  I  bow  to  Webstw*! 
intellect ;  it  is  transcendent,  magnificent.  •  •  ■ 
But  where  slavery  occurs,  he  falls  like  Lucifer!" 
"Welwler  wants  sympathy  with  Ihe  mass,— wi[b 
humanity,  with  truth."  And,  from  questioning  (be 
soundness  of  Cbanning's  reasoning,  he  had  rame  (o 
feet  that  the  preacher's  moral  insight  surpassed  all 
standards  of  mere  logic  He  wrote  to  a  friend  (hat 
Webster  with  Channing's  moral  sublimity  would  be 
"a  prophet" — not  seeing  that  what  the  country 
needed  was  perhaps  not  a  prophet,  but  a  preserver. 
The  idealist  who  dreamed  of  oniversal  peace  was 
more  ready  for  war,  when  it  seemed  jnstifiBble,  (h>n 

We  liave  pointed  out  the  value  of  this  biography 
as  revealing  the  deep  source  of  Snmner's  power  in 
early  and  incessant  preparation  for  dealing  wilh 
great  subjects ;  but  it  is  also  valuable  as  showing 
how  the  same  dogged  persistence  which  gave  Sum- 
ner his  high  place,  in  the  end  warped  him  from  (he 
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juistuid  madeliim  more  a  (heorist  and  >  reformer. 
In  Ml  ^,  it  defeated  its  own  intent.  The  resolute- 
ness that  won  SQCcesi  dgainst  all  opposition  nar- 
Towcd  his  -Txw  I17  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
abudon  an  idea  once  taken.  Moreover,  it  made 
liim  i^ipar  inconsistent,  for  in  expressing  diflerent 
ades  cf  tmth,  he  went  to  extremes  without  giving 
the  connection  which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  Sum- 
ner lacked  humility,  but  in  his  youth,  tio  less  than  in 
his  later  and  more  conspicuons  years,  we  find  always 
noble  aims  and  unflincbing  obedience  to  conscience. 
For  the  dignilied,  nnobtrusiire  way  in  which  he 
has  presented  hi*  subject,  Mr,  Pierce  deserves  cor- 
dii!  praise. 

"Tlw  Honae  Baautlfal,"  t>7  ClarcDC*  Cook.* 
This  is  the  Gr«t  book  of  which  Mr.  Clarence 
Cook  is  known  to  be  the  author,  with  the  exception 
of  an  illustrated  volnmc  on  the  Central  Parle,  and 
Inl  uxompanying  reproductions  of  Durer's  "Life 
oF  the  Virpn."  His  reputation  has  been  gained 
mainly  bj  conliibutioiu  to  the  daily  press.  For 
miij  years  his  criticisms  On  contemporaneous  art 
were  almost  the  only  writings  of  the  kind  published 
in  American  newspapers  which  were  not  rendered 
Torttiless  by  the  spirit  of  complaisance  and  compli- 
ment.  He  may  sometimes  have  been  needlessly 
billet;  but  it  most  be  remembered  that  he  was 
miking  a  lonely  and  desperate  Eight  fur  critical  inde- 
pendence, and  in  tbe  interest  of  what  he  considered 
Inie  art.  He  may  not  have  been  consistent 
ttiroughont  a  critical  career  which  has  covered  a 
good  many  years ;  but  he  has  been  too  intelligent 
and  too  hcmest  to  aim  at,  or  to  pretend  to,  con- 
In  the  present  work,  however,  Mr.  Cook  appears, 
aot  merely  as  a  critic,  but  also  in  the  more  genial  i6le 
of  leacher.  Teaching — (hat  is,  lecturing  to  classes  of 
yonng  people  on  art  and  literatare — lias,  in  lact,  been 
Mr.  Cook's  business,  most  of  the  time,  for  the  last 
Ivenly  years  or  more,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
occupation  most  agreeable  with  his  inclination.  In 
book-form,  rewritten,  re-arranged  and  rcchris- 
tened,  the  "  Beds  and  Tables,  Stools  and  Candle- 
ilidb"  essays  appear  to  us  an  admirable  piece 
of  literary  work.  It  is,  in  hct,  the  first  book  of 
■be  kind,  in  English,  which  has  a  literary,  as  well  as 
a"  practical,"  interest.  These  long  chapters  on  "The 
Entrance,"  "The  Living-Room,"  "The  Dining- 
Room"  and  "The  Bedroom,"  which  might  have 
been  dull  reading  enough,  are  "as  in teresting  as  a 
story."  Their  discursiveness  makes  a  part  of  their 
chariit  and  their  ottlity,  and  the  bits  of  prose  and  verse 
Iran  Sidney,  Goldsmith,  Emerson,  Leigh  Hunt,  Ben 
Jonson.that  we  find  between  the  chapters,  have  the 
effect  of  so  many  exquisite  etchings  appropriately 
hmig  in  a  room  furniahed  with  taste  and  refinement 
As  to  the  outside,  the  large,  clear  page  of  type 
and  the  nch  and  original  drawings  have  been  very 
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carefnlly  printed  by  Francis  Hart  ft  Co.,  and  the 

volume  is  embellished  with  a  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Walter  Crane,  andacover-stamp  designed  by  Col  tier. 
If  any  person,  suddenly  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  or  refurnishing  "artistically" 
should  run  to  "  The  House  Beautiful ' '  for  '■  plans  and 
speci5calions,"  he  will  be  sure  to  find  the  book  most 
provokingly  "  unpractical."  But  if  those  who  do  not 
undertake  the  business  by  the  wholesale,  or  merely 
for  the  sake  of  show  and  fashion,  will  look  into  it 
for  advice  and  suggestion,  they  will  find  it  quite 
practical  enough  for  their  purpose,  and  delight- 
fully suggestive.  The  following  passage  from  the 
chapter  on  "The  living-Room  "  gives  the  author's 
own  reason  for  his  methods  ; 

"Paidt  hubeen  Ibund  with  me,  good-ruturedlj  enough,  but 
t  VOIIUR  to  Ihil^k  mistakenly,  fbi  the  number  b(  itcEinl  ind 
ccntly  ibingt  I  inmxluced  inta  theuriclauiSciiiBHER  3  .Maga. 
iiKB,  from  which  ihii  boolt  i!  nude  up,  on-'  ' '■"' 


tbeie  elcgiDl 
u   pooibk  with 


.-rtxinglei 

'  [hinp  out  of  the  boult  iUcU.    '. 

„_[icmJI)^  fin^  I  mean — vm  tjxap,  bi 

;  need  in  this  countiv  lu  ■■ ^-  -  -  '     ■■■ 

■      ■     ■     '  ■       liTuI  th 


sun  in  jEDod  uuie,  ind  it  hipwm  ic  be, 
this  booE,  a  threcToU  leiHn.  We  have, 
r  hut  puce,  a  very  elegsot  *nd  iniereHing  pLeec  of  furm. 
md  ihii  htA  been  drawn  with  apirit  and  pictureiquedcu  by 
Francia  Lsthrop,  and  then  ennaved  with  the  hAndora 
ne  ouatet  by  Mr.  Henry  MuiL 

Igv,  die  impmveraenl  of  the  public  UMc,  if  that  be  dm  loo 
Diptuousan  aim, none  nf  the  pnndpalaL^iaof  thiatnolE 
le,  and  it  aecml  to  me  1  can  do  KHnelhin||  toward  thil  end 


idTui  thini 


™e°  of  sUmi 


ti  Uic^ 


=  had  the  bod)'  irf  the 

„,wnter  could  do  It,— and 

nd  did  hii  tKO,— and  Ihen  with  her 

^bnM,  and  Nkd  b  the  pand  of  Ue  doci  wWi 
a  pamtmff  oo  bDi  which  had  tKlooged  tn  ancat.BTaadmDther, 
and  Blight  have  been  pabited  b^  AnfeBca  KauAun  heticli^  n 
far  as  a^  waa  concerned.  It  u  true  thil  lady  had  eitcrptjonal 
. — ._    — J    -. -—\t\   akin   in  catrying  out  her  deaigna,  hot 


twllung  eviraordinarf , 

(hat  doei  not  look  ai  if 
deaavea  to  be  admired 


-naake." 


model,  Bc 


It  is  one  of  the  good  points  of  "The  House 
Beautiful "  that  it  is  not  likely  to  ^ve  rise  to  any 
new  brand ;  we  will  not  find  "  Clarence  Cook  fumi- 
tnre"  from  cellar  to  basement  in  half  the  houses  we 
enter,  especially  of  the  "newly  marrieds."  He 
inculcates  no  mannerism, — rides  no  hobbies,  except 
(he  good  (Jd  ones  of  common  sense,  simplicity,  use 
and  beauty.  It  is  an  open  secret — that  is,  lo 
those  who  read  attentively  no  secret  at  all — that  the 
author,  through  long  experience,  Uns  learned  how  to 
furnish  a  house,  if  not  perfectly,  certainly  much 
nearer  perfection  than  most  of  as  ore  ever  lilcely  to 
get.  It  has  not  been  in  Mr.  Cook's  line  to  furnish 
a  house  for  any  one  save  himself;  bntin  thesechap- 
ters  all  the  communicable  knowledge  of  a  man  of 
unusual  taste  and  general  culture,  who  has,  more- 
over, enjoyed  special  training  in  drawing  and  In  arch- 
itecture, and  who  has  given  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  thought  and  bother  to  "  beds  and  tables,  atonli 
and  candlesticks,"  Is  generously  spread  out  for  the 
reproof  and  edification  of  his  conotrymen.     In  teU-|  ^ 
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ing  so  frankly  and  fully  and  persuasively  whal  he  has 
himself  learned  in  manifold  trinls  aod  tribulalions, 
he  has  not  only  conferred  an  immediate  favor  upon 
a  great  many  tvorlliy  personst  but  he  lias  done  some- 
thing which  is  sure  to  help  toward  that  end  which 
die  hopeful  never  despair  of, — and  our  author  ac- 
Icnowledgcs  himself  one  of  the  liopeful, — the  "  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  public  taste." 

The  English  critic,  Walter  H.  Paler,  in  a  r«cent 
essay  on  "  Roman liclsm,"  calls  "  the  true  xsthetic 
critic"  the  Interpreter  of  "thai  House  Beautiful 
which  the  creative  minds  of  all  generations — the 
Mtists,  and  (hose  who  have  treatnl  life  in  tlie  spirit 
of  art — arc  always  bnililing  together  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  human  spirit."  Mr.  Pater's  happy  use 
of  the  farailbr  expression  might  have  suggested  the 
title  of  the  present  work,— although  we  happen  lo 
know  that  it  did  not.  Certainly  oar  author  is  an 
interpreter,  to  whom  a  great  multitude  of  pilgrims 
will  be  graLcful  for  services  here  performed,  and 
whose  guidance  in  other  rooms  of  the  House  Ucau- 
tiful  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  claim.  The  next  in 
order  are  the  galleries  where  hang  the  paintings  of 
"  Some  of  the  Old  Masters." 


Jaeqnaa 
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The  publication  in  this  country  of  a  second 
edition  of  so  expensive  a  book  as  Jacqueraart's 
"  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art ''  is  one  of  many  signs 
■honing  a  great  increase  of  popular  interest  in  the 
BUbjccL  It  ivould  be  curious  to  inquire  liow  the 
interest  arose,  in  the  first  place,  in  any  cnuntry, 
especially  how  it  came  to  interest  Americans,  so  far 
away  as  they  are  from  collections  and  the  contagion 
of  tiurope's  example.  But,  besides  that  the  inquiry 
would  prove  more  curious  than  useful,  it  could  never 
be  satisfied.  There  is  nohow  or  why.  All  we  know 
is,  that  pottery  has  been  dear  10  man  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  inborn 
germ  should  not  spring  to  life  here  as  well  as  else, 
where.  If  we  had  no  collections,  we  could  make  them, 
and  it  might  not  unreasonably  be  hoped  we  shoidd 
make  the  pollety  tuo  in  time.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that,  so  far  as  cult!  vating  the  inborn 
taste  of  our  Americans  is  concerned,  we  are  much 
indebted  to  tlie  books  of  Mr.  Albert  Jacqnemarl. 
There  has  been  ro  work  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  art  of  pottery  so  winning  to  look  at  as  his  "  Mer- 
veilles  de  b  Cframiquc,"  in  three  pretty  little  vol- 
umes, published  in  I'aris  in  tS6S.  Other  books 
there  were,  and  are,  among  them  notably  Cbaffisrs 
and  Marryat,  which  played  a  great  part  in  what  we 
may  fairly  c»ll  the  revival  of  pottery.  But  these 
books  are  so  costly  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  any  but  rich  amaleors.  The  little  volumes  of 
Jacquemart,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  only  pretty, 
but  cheap,  and  this,  too,  although  the  wood-cuts 
with  which  they  were  profusely  illustrated  (the  three 
volumes  having  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts  in 
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all)  were  engraved  as  well  as  designed  by  the  son 
of  the  author,  Mr.  Jules  Jacquemart,  one  of  Ihefint 
engravers  and  etchers  of  bis  time. 

In  1S73,  the  author  of  "  Lea  Merveilles  de  la 
C^ramique  "  published  the  volume  we  are  now  tmt- 
ing  about,  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Cdtamique,"  which 
contains  in  a  larger  form  ail  the  matter  of  the  eaiiicr 
book,  iTilh  all  its  wood-cuts  and  monograms,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  twelve  etchings  by  the  hand  of  the 
same  distinguished  artist.  .  This  work  was  tnni- 
Uted  into  English  by  Mrs.  Bur?  Palliser,  the  ac- 
complished author  of  '■  The  History  of  Lace,"  and 
it  is  this  work,  enriched  with  all  the  illustrations  of 
the  original  French  work,  that  the  Ameiican  pnb- 
lishers  have  put  into  our  hands  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price.  Mr.  Albert  Jacquemart  died  October  I4tti, 
1875,  leaving  behind  him  an  enviable  reputation,  not 
only  OS  a  most  agreeable  as  well  as  learned  writer 
on  his  favorite  subject,  but  also  as  a  collector  of 
taste  and  discrimination.  "  One  of  the  most  modest 
of  men,"  says  "  L'Art,"  in  its  oWtnary  notice,  "  he 
took  as  much  pains  to  keep  in  the  background  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  himself  without  Inter- 
ruption to  his  favorite  studies  as  some  men  do  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous  and  to  talk  about 
themselves,  and  get  themselves  talked  about,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season."  He  delighted  in  the  beauti- 
ful tvork  of  his  son,  Mr.  Jules  Jacqnemart,  and 
esteemed  himself  a  happy  man  in  having  such  a 
collalwrator ;  for  all  his  books  were  illustrated  b^ 
this  son  with  wood-cuts  and  etchings,  and  fortunate 
he  lo  whose  share  has  fallen,  among  other  good 
things  of  the  world,  early  impressions  of  these  oroa- 

Mr.  Jacquemart's  book  is  republished  in  this 
country  at  an  opportune  time.  Just  now  a  great 
many  people  are  amusing  themselves  wtlh  collect, 
ing  china  and  studying  the  collections  made  by 
others,  and  while  the  Castellan!  collection  is  still  for 
a  little  while  with  us,  we  have  the  rare  opportunity 
(which  we  ought  never  to  have  let  pass  from  us, 
and  which  our  descendants  will  not  forgive  us  for 
having  let  pass  from  us)  of  comparing  the  illustra- 
tions of  Italian  pottery  in  this  book  with  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  that  pottery  lo  be  seen  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  Avery  collection,  also  in 
llie  Metrcpolitan  Museum,  will  furnish  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  Oriental  prodnctions  in  this  art, 
and  the  Prime  collection  will  enable  us  to  study 
from  "  the  life  "  many  rare  European  manufactures. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  DiCesnota  rooms  of  the  museum 
we  have  a  treasure  of  early  Greek  forms  such  as 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such  variety  and 
abundance,  and  the  purchaser  of  Jacquemart's  book, 
with  these  rich  means  of  study  at  hand,  will  find  the 
beautiful  volume  not  only  ■  trusty  history,  but  a 
most  useful  guide. 

"Tha  Story  or  Avl*,"b]r  UUi  Ptielpa.* 

Here  is  a  novel  which  is  so  essentially  fenunme 

in  its  weaknesses  and  good  points   that  i(  seeau 
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ilmoit  a  daslaidl;  thing  to  tieat  it  on  the  common 
kid  of  new  books;  to  ridicule  it  a  like  insulting 
a  lidy,  and  to  denounce  it  like  taking  advwibi{^  of 
a  weaker  penon.  But  ciiticisni  cannot  respect  such 
whims  ai  this;  the  novel  nitit  be  >udged  on  its 
own  merits,  whether  the  style  makes  a  personally 
faninioe  i^petl  or  not ;  there  are  other  women 
who  know  how  to  write  in  a  style  that  bears  com- 
pamoo  with  th«  work  of  the  best  men.  "The  Story 
of  Atis"  is  about  a  wouLin,  and  she  is  thus  intro- 


"  A>ii  Dabcn,  Bttbg  in  ibe  iludDwed  comer  dT  ihe  pmi. 
dtdt*i  pallor  dut  niftbt,  hkd  happeiwd  D  place  heraelf  ■gainii 
tjme  nrj  kicavy  diapeifi  vfaich  daipcd  two  .nrrn  umi  of 
i&toiK  color  aaou  ihe  chU  of  a  bay-winckiw.  The  cdIdt  was 
tai  called  Tuiouilj  and  lawlculy  by  upbolaiEicn,  CT«pbciry, 

ptifht  and  GmJifbt  di  tfac  rtMm  the  isiciiiau  piece  cjf  clath 
aioLai  aauangeand  vivid  Ufe.  aod  acabed  to  Ehnib  ai  if  il 

Coj  or  Bartiua  woukl  have  known  bettti'  Uian  to  b^ve  vtntuKd 
diar  aMdpkiiDaa  agaiiut  thii  trying  background.  Avis  wail 
ai  it  aa  (trai^l  ai  a  bird  to  a  I  gSt-hoiuc  an  a  dark  night. 
Sha  would  hare  bealBi  heittlf  againal  Ihal  cokn-^  Hke  diou 
teiy  Itnb  apinai  the  glDving  s^aasi  and  been  happy,  even  if 
■lie  bad  Intta  hei  aoul  oat  with  il  at  they  did." 

Naturdly  after  this  Avis  must  be  a  great  "color- 
itt."  She  h:u  been  studying  art  for  niany  yeais  In 
Italy  and  Fr3ncc,and  has  just  returned  lo  her  father, 
who  is  professor  in  a  New  England  college.  The 
novel  is  chiefly  concerned  with  her  endeavor  and 
flihire  to  devote  herself  to  her  art  iiistc^id  of  many' 
ii^lbe  young  tutor,  Ostrandcr,  a  man  with  a  musical 
loice  of  exquisite  modulations,  with  songs  and 
brooks  in  it, — a  budding  prafessor  of  geology  with 
looks  like  "a  young  Scandinavian  god."  The  two 
meet,  but  not  for  the  first  time  they  find,  at  a  highly 
asthetic  "ChaucKr  Oub,"  where  Avis  exliiMls  "a 
sketch  in  charcoal,  slrnngly  but  not  roughly  laid  in, 
ud  preserved  by  a  shclbc  which  lent  a  soft  color, 
Eke  that  of  a  very  old  prim,  to  the  paper."  The 
litnile  just  quoted  in  regard  to  the  light-house  and 
the  Wids  who  kill  thcmaelves,  receives  an  ampli- 
ficatiDn  a  little  further  on.  Avis  being  the  Latin 
fbc  tnrd,  their  is  an  obvious  parallel  between  those 
lackless  wild-fowl  and  Avis  who  dasher  herself 
upon  her  love  for  Osirxmder.     So    Miss    Phelps 
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leadi,  a  lendeil/  3>  k>ve  coriirunt,  an  btulilly  ai  nature 
cbcali.  w[di  a  (lad  fluttering  ai  th:  delicate  throat,  vrith  a 
tnatU  quircT  of  the  nashing  wiugi,  like  the  bending  of  a 
kaitbdi.  like  die  bread)  of  an  anow-canK  swaying;  nas 
Kasol.  was  lora,  and  Edl." 

Avis  and  the  people  aboot  her  ore  cast  in  a  mold 
which  it  is  tame  to  call  ideal ;  Ihcy  are  so  tuperlor 
tbil  the  minJ  of  New  York  cowers  before  them. 
The  ad^ectiven  which  abound  in  these  pages  arc 
njlially  inpcrior  and  equally  amaiing  to  the  hum- 
irum  inlellecL  Not  only  are  the  altitudes  of  the 
girls"  lithe,"  bat  their  nslls  are  "ciear  cut, cool  and 
''  tbeir  natures  have  "muscles."    The 


illuminated  hours  of  our  first  youth  have  a  "  piercing 
splendor,"  and  at  sixteen,  Avis  has  "one  of  these 
phosphorescent  hours."  She  stands  "with  her 
slender  thumb  piercing  her  palette,"  and  a  "tidal 
wave  of  color  surges  across  her  face."  Ostrander, 
for  his  part,  is  supposed  to  enjoy  a  winter  storm  so 
much  that  be  "flung  himself  upon  the  freezing 
rocks,  possessed  with  n  l^ind  of  fierce  hut  abundant 
joy."  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  saw  Avis. 
"  She  stood  out  against  the  ice-covered  reck  like  a 
creature  sprung  from  it,  sculptured,  primeval,  bom 
of  the  storm."  Miss  Phelps  does  not  lack  a  satir- 
ical tonch  every  now  and  then,  sometimes  rather 
too  quickly  alternating  with  magniloquent  passages, 
but  her  humor  must  have  descried  her  when  she 
makes  Ostrandcr  say,  in  the  very  tenderesi  part  of 

"Do  you  aa  the  bees  on  the  m^Iiaf" 
Perhaps  to  such  botanic  souls  loigtlia  is  as  com- 
mon as  clover.  They  certainly  would  never  descetld 
to  "  Dutchman's  breeches."  Perhaps  only  they  can 
fully  understand  the  beauty  of  a  sentiment  like  the 
following.  Ostrander  has  been  definitely  refused  by 
Avis,  and  decides  to  enlist  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potamac  and  never  return  to  the  college 
town :  "  One  man  would  answer  as  well  as  another 
to  fill  any  mold,  unless,  perhaps  the  chalices  of  life ; 
and  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  Ute  veins  of  his 
nature  throbbed  wi:h  sacramental  wine,  only  a  ser- 
viceable, secular  brand." 

But  there  is  no  use  mulliplying  such  examples. 
The  author  is  sotTenng  from  the  common  complaint 
called  "  gush,"  and  many  of  her  sentences  are  little 
belter  than  those  of  the  authoress  of  "St.  Elmo." 
There  are  fastidious  readers  who  will  be  so  dis- 
gusted by  one  such  expression  that  nothing  can 
bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  any  guod  in 
the  book.  Yet,  in  spile  of  these  great  blemishes, 
the  novel  is'  interesting:— almost  absorbing,  Il  is 
exactly  sinular  in  its  cflect  to  those  women  all  of 
us  have  met,  who  irritate  the  nerves  continually  by 
the  redundancy  and  over-fervidr.ess  of  their  talk, 
yet  compel  us  lo  listen.  Miss  Phelps,  for  all  her 
unreality  and  overstraining,  does  say  many  good 
things  tbit  show  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Her  very  boldness  and  excess  niay  liave  an  attrac- 
tion, but  she  also  has  more  deserving  qualities. 
She  reads  women  excellently,  in  spile  of  the 
alarming  pedestal  she  hoists  them  upon.  The  fault 
of  her  literary  work  is  not  in  Ihe  conception,  bat 
in  the  execution.  There  is  a  certain  likeness  in 
style  between  this  book  and  Robert  Buchanan'l 
"  Shadow  of  the  Sword."  In  both  the  limits  between 
prose  and  poetry  ore  confused,  so  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  whether  rhythmical  blank  verse  had 
been  written  out  without  breakage  into  lines,  or 
prose  had  been  forced  into  the  rhythm  of  poetry. 


"Surly  Tim  and  otber  Slorl«." 


Im   reading  most  of  even  our  cleverest   story- 
writers,  we  feel  that  the  places  where  wc  are  likely 
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to  be  disa.ppainted  are  realljt  the  important  places. 
The  chwacteri  ate  cleverly  described,  bolh  in  repose 
and  in  action,  bat  we  courteously  consider  the  main 
pobts  made,  rather  than  strongly  feel  them.  With 
Mrs.  Bmnelt's  stories  [t  is  otherwise.  She  suc- 
ceeds best  where  it  is  most  important  to  succeed. 
There  may  be  uncertainty  in  minor  passages,  but  the 
"main  point"  is  made  with  unerring  accuracy  and 
with  a  force  that  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
called  tremendous.  Since  Bret  Harte's  Erst  and 
best  TOliunei  of  short  stories,  there  has  been 
sitnilar  collection  pnbltshed  of  equat  originality  s 
power  with  this.  Mrs.  Barnelt  has  not  as  delicate 
a  touch  as  is  shown  in  Bret  Harte's  best  work,  nor 
has  she  as  strong  and  disseminating  an  individuality 
(if  wc  may  thus  describe  (he  kind  of  originality 
which  gives  rise  to  "  schools  "  in  literature),  but  she 
has  as  great,  if  not  greater,  dramatic  power,  and 
teems  to  possess  a  wider  range. 

Indeed,  the  diamatic  intensity  of  these  stories 
might  be  unendurable  were  it  not  relieved  by  a  vivid 
and  refined  humor.  To  say  that  there  are  humor- 
ous passages  in  "Esmeralda"  and  "Lodusky" 
that  Dickens  or  Harte  might  be  glad  to  own,  is  not 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Burnett  is  an  imitator  of  cither. 
It  will  be  ioteresttng  to  see  what  sort  of  a  career 
this  youog author  makes,  withher  extraordinary  tal- 
ents. The  not  nnheallhy  youthful  sentimentality 
of  her  early  writings  is  ^adually  passing  awny. 
Her  field  of  observation  has  widened,  and  her  ob- 
MTvatiOD  itself  is  more  correct.  There  are  some 
types  of  character  which  she  has  not  yet  mastered, 
and  yet  has  not  icfrained  from  writing  about ;  but, 
if  her  capacity  to  "  take  culture"  proves  as  great  in 
tlie  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  pait,  Mrs.  Burnett  will 
give  us  books  not  less  heart-compelling  than  "  That 
Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  yet  of  a  still  firmer  and  more 
enduring  artistic  quality. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  "  Author's 
Note,"  which  says  thai  "  '  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  ' 
and  the  present  volnmc  are  the  only  works  issued 
under  her  name  which  have  been  prepared  and  cor- 
rected for  publication  in  book  form  under  her 
personal  supervision." 

"Worthy  WomcD  of  our  Firat  Ctotury."* 

However  much  the  next  century  may  amuse 
itself  over  out  speculative  agonies  upon  woman's 
place  in  the  universe,  there  will  be  some  among  the 
aertous-mindcd,  let  us  hope,  who  will  take  pains  to 
point  out  that  we  did  not  wholly  lose  sight  of  certain 
practical  and  real  aspects  of  woman  herself.  The 
biographical  sketches  which  comprise  the  volume 
edited  by  Mrs.  Wisler  and  Miss  Irwin,  and  still 
more,  we  may  add,  the  plan  of  the  book  itself,  indi- 
cate the  ideal  of  womanly  excellence  held  by  those 
who  oflicially  represented  the  sex  in  the  United 
Slates  at  the  end  of  our  first  century.  It  is  some- 
thing to  know,  when  one  is  tired  of  serious  discus- 
sion and  angry  over  the  senseless  chatter  respecting 
women,  to  be  reminded  that  the  womanliness  of 
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woman  Is  what  endures  in  all  the  changing  aspects 
of  her  legal  and  industrial  rebtions,  and  to  be 
refreshed  by  a  glance  at  Ltcrary  portrait  which 
are  charming  in  themselves  and  very  suggestive  of 
different  phases  of  life  and  society  in  which  out 
grandfathers  and  their  parents  moved. 

The  two  ladies  who  edit  this  volume  Indicate 
briefly  in  the  preface  the  diiEcultiei  which  they  met, 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  diaracterislic  figures  trotn 
the  original  thirteen  states  for  their  gallery  of  heroic 
women.  They  intimate  that,  while  they  have  failed 
so  far  to  complete  the  number,  the  publication  of  lb; 
six  sketches  comprised  in  this  volume  may  lead  to  i 
noble  envy  which  will  call  out  seven  other  worthy 
compani^in  pieces.  Lei  us  be  thankful  for  what  vt 
have.  Miss  S.  N.  Randolph  writes  the  sketch  of 
Jefferson's  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Jefferson  Kai- 
dolph;  Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  that  of  Gm- 
eral  PbiUp  Schuyler's  wife;  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar, 
that  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Kipleyof  Massachusetts  ;  Mi^ 
Francis  W.  Fiske,  not  confining  herself  to  a  sin^ 
character,  sketches  characteristics  ofNew  Hampshire 
women  ;  an  anonymous  writer  from  South  Carolina 
contributes  a  brief,  picturesque  account  of  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Mottc,  and  Mrs.  Wisler  closes  the  volume 
with  a  lively  biography  of  Deborah  Logan. 

The  title  of  the  book,  and  the  fact  of  its  emanating 
from  a  committee,  ate  likely  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  it  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  somewhat  (atigaed 
with  patriotic  literature  and  perfunctory  reports ;  but 
really  the  chief  objection  to  the  book  is  the  lea>viag 
manner  in  which  private  letters  and  joiu^als  are  half 
opened  and  then  shut  bastily  against  the  too  inquisi. 
tive  reader.  The  material  is,  in  most  cases,  so  fresh 
and  piquant  that  we  are  ready  to  protest  against  s« 
insufficient  a  use.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  good 
hearty  Iwok  about  Mts.  Riptey  ?  Why  may  we  not 
seemoreofDeborahLoganandSally  Wisterf  Per- 
haps it  is  unfair  to  grumble  as  soon  as  we  have  fin- 
ished the  book  ;  but  we  are  lure  that  every  reader 
will  rise  hungry  from  the  feasL 

Belter  than  all,  the  glimpses  given  here  of  lie 
diversity  of  domestic  life  in  our  first  century  makes 
thoroughly  good  contribution  to  the  educative  inSn- 
enees  of  our  centennial  reminiscences.  Such  por- 
traits as  these  help  as  to  understand  onr  history  and 
give  us  courage  lor  the  future.  We  are  properly 
solicitous  to  have  an  "examination  for  women" 
successful;  but  however  much  general  culture  may 
advance,  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Ripley  at  once  shelling 
peas  and  bearing  a  recitation  in  Greek  or  philosophy 
is  likely  to  make  our  theories  leem  at  first  vagve 
abstractions.  We  come  t>ack,  however,  to  the  more 
assuring  reflection  that  the  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  education  have  no  obscure  associallon 
with  the  memory  of  Ihb  worthy  woman's  achieie- 

Two  Booka  for  Cfalldim. 

"  The  Bodley  Family,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Horace  E.  Scudder,  are  in  a  lair  way  to  be  enrolled 

juvenile  classics.     The   dtnngs  of  this  &moas 

family  in  town  and  country  furnished  the  material 

ine  of  the  most  delightftil  books  of  the  Muoa 
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ri  1875,  and  id  this  dainty  qaaito  ■  we  have  a  fresh 
KilleclioD  of  stories,  Tcrses,  poenu,  uid  sketches  for 
the  delectatiOD  of  the  children.  For  that  matter,  we 
bncj  that  there  are  veiy  few  well-read  people  of 
Eutve  years  who  will  not  turn  these  pages  with 
il^(^t.  Here  are  many  of  the  prime  favorites  of 
oar  diildhood,  both  in  prose  and  verse-  The  author 
md  editor  has  combined  within  his  covers  some  of 
the  tKj  best  telectiont  which  it  is  possible  to  give 
Id  leading  children.  Stories  of  the  Northmen, 
Erangeline  and  Gabriel,  the  fight  between  the  "Con- 
ttitation"  and  the  "  Guertitre,"  Picdola,  and  many 
more  in  prose  and  rhyme  are  retold  for  the  Bodley 
Eunilf,  whose  comments  and  doings  are  naturally  in- 
tcntovea  with  the  author's  boirowings.  It  must  not 
be  SDpposed  that  the  Bodleys  are  invented  for  the 
paipose  of  having  the  stories  told  to  them.  Far 
Emn  it ;  the  Bodleys  are  all  very  much  alive. 
*  Fhippy,"  who  did  not  like  her  name,  and  who  had 
(  way  of  pDttJDg  it  aside  like  a  torn  dress  every  now 
and  then  «iid  ariayiag  herself  in  a  new  and  more 
dunning  one,  is  a  real  little  girl  who  has  her  coan- 
toput  in  more  than  one  family  that  we  know.  And 
the  ingenions  "Cousin  Ned,"  who  used  to  tell 
stnies  in  which  he  accompanied  himself  with  divers 
medanica]  appliances,  was  not  only  a  capital  good 
fellow,  but  he  moch  resembled  a  certain  young  uncle 
who  certainly  yet  "  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  be- 
ing." The  pretty  little  songs,  with  music  printed  for 
jvsng  players  and  singers,  give  a  new  attraction  to 
the  volume.  Nor  should  we  &il  to  notice  the  pretty, 
Ibougfa  rather  bizarre,  binding.  Of  course  there  are 
iUutTatkms,  plenty  of  them,  big  and  little,  and  all 
•dmitably  designed  to  tel!  their  own  story  to  the 
oEcr  eyes  that  will  pcrtue  them. 

Somesndi  another  book,  though  made  (or  children 
oflaiderer  ye«rs(whoare  expected  to  claim  the  ser- 
fices  of  their  mothers  in  reading  and  explanation), 
i)  'Baby  Days,"  t  B  judidonsly  collected  volume 
^  the  best  tbingx  published,  principally,  in  the 
•Very  Little  Folks  "department  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Wxn  we  have  said  so  much  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
nid  all  that  was  needed  to  describe  the  book. 

Mrs.  Dodge  has  again  manifested  her  rare  judg- 
>nait  in  making  just  snch  a  choice  for  her  young 
toders  at  will  be  sure  to  pleas«,  and  sure  to  leave  the 
test  impression.  And  it  wasahappy  thought  to  gather 
into  one  sheaf  the  humorous,  witty,  grave  and  ten- 
der things  which  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  so 
■amy  little  people.  Here  are  many  first-rate  things 
like  the  "Miss  Mufietl  rhymes,"  "John  Boltle- 
john,"  and  " Grandma's  Nap."  The  pictures,  we 
Deed  not  say,  are  wonderfully  clever, — for  did  they 
not  come  out  of  St.  Nicholas  ?  The  dress  of  the 
book  is  bright  and  attractive  (the  cover  having  been 
diawn  by  Miss  Curtis  and  Mr.  Moran  from  Mr. 
Drake's  deiign],  and  a  glance  througit  the  leaves 
■ill  be  sure  .to  fix  the  wandering  bncy  of  any  child 
«ha  does  not  cry  for  the  moon. 


*Tbe  Bodkyi  TdSni  Slorto.  By  ihe  Author  oT  "  Doinci 
a  die  BodlFT  Family  In  Tuim  Bud  Counoy,"  "Dnam  Chl- 
Aa^'nc    NewYorii:  Hu>d&  Huuibion. 


Mew  BngUah  Booka. 

London,  Oct  & 
What  will  tarn  out  probably  to  be  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  season  is  the  first  portion  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Wil- 
liam Edward  Hartpole  Lccky,  M.  A.,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Rationalism,"  etc,  volumes  I  and  3, 
A.  D.  i7oO'i76o.  This  installment,!!  thus  appears, 
will  extend  over  more  than  half  the  rime  spedhed 
for  the  hislary,  so  that  the  size  of  the  work  wilt  not 
be  so  large  as  to  protract  its  conclusion  beyond  a 
reasonable  period,and  with  the  example  of  Macaulay 
to  lake  warning  by,  Mr.  Lecky  vrill  no  doubt  avoid 
the  fatal  mistake  of  aiming  to  leave  nothing  untcdd. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  history  of  this  period  was 
the  cherished  project  of  Thackeray,  whose  "  Henry 
Esmond  "  shows  how  completely  he  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  Queen  Anne  writers.  A  book  of 
sterling  merit  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Lecky, 
who  is  yet  a  young  man,  with  every  advantage  of 
position,  leisure,  etc,  enabling  him  to  do  justice  to 
any  sabject  he  may  devote  himself  to.  In  public 
opinion,  he  seems  to  be  generally  coupled  with  Mr. 
Buckle,  whose  brilliant  paradoxes  have  taken  deep 
hold  of  younger  readers ;  but  as  a  historian,  of 
whom  "1"',  unbiased  judgment,  combined  with 
eibaustless  study  of  all  available  material,  is  required, 
Mr.  Lecky  will  be  placed  far  above  his  contempo- 
rary. Other  important  historical  works  to  be  looked 
for  speedily  are  "The  Personal  Government  of 
Charles  the  First,  from  the  Death  of  Buckingham  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  Judges  in  favor  of  Ship- 
Money,  1628-37,"  by  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  of 
King's  College,  1  volumes  :  this  is  another  install- 
ment of  a  history  of  the  times  preceding  the  Com- 
monwealth in  England  that  has  steadily  won  its  way 
in  public  estimation  until  the  early  volumes  are 
quite  unprocurable;  "  History  of  Rome,"  by  William 
Ihne,  Ibe  distinguished  German  scholar,  volume  third 
of  the  English  edition,  revised  and  translated  by  the 
author;  "The  History  of  Antiquity,"  by  Professor 
Max  Duncker,  translated  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.  A., 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  "The  History  of  the 
Sepoy  War  in  Hindostan,"  left  unfinished  by  Sir 
John  Kaye,  and  to  be  completed  by  Colonel  G.  M. 
Matteson,  who  takes  up  the  narrative  from  the  end 
of  the  second  volume  of  Sir  J.  Kaye's  work ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Frederick  the  First  against  the 
Communes  of  Lombardy,"  a  translatian  from  the 
Italian  of  Chevalier  G.  B.  Testa,  revised  by  the 
author.  The  original  has  beerj  received  with  hi^ 
distinction  on  the  Continent,  and  will  be  valuable  in 
England,  as  throwing  light  on  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  of  modem  history,  scarcely  treated 
of  by  any  historian  in  our  language.  A  book  strictly 
historical,  enriched  with  technical  views  from  a 
competent  source,  is  "Great  Campaigns,  a  Succinct 
Account  of  the  Principal  Mihtary  Operations  in 
Europe  from  1796  to  iSyo."  The  author,  Major 
Adams,  Professor  of  Military  History  at  the  SlafT Col- 
lege, not  living  lo  complete  the  work,  it  is  edited  from 
his  papers  by  Captain  Cooper  King.  The  long- 
looked-for  library  edition  of  Mr.  Green'a  "  HiaU 
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of  the  English  People,"  and  the  final  completion  of 
D'Aubigne's  "  History  of  the  Iteformation  in  Europe 
in  the  lime  of  Calvin,"  by  Ihc  issue  of  the  eighth 
volume,  may  be  added  to  this  brief  enumeration,  as 
also  "Democracy  in  Europe,"— "A  History,"  as 
it  is  expressly  callcil  by  the  author,  Sir  Thomas 
Eraliine  May,  whose  continuation  of  "  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History "  \i  in  all  our  libraries. 
In  biogniphy  a  few  leading  boolij  may  be  men- 
tioned as  forthcoming: — "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Koberl  Walpolc,"  by  A.  C.  Ewald,  Syo; 
"Memorials  of  Charlotte  Williams  Wynn,"  a  lady 
of  the  Georgian  era,  whose  "  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality  "  were  edited  by  Mr.  Hayward,  a  few  years 
U^;  "  Meminrs  of  Lord  Melboumo,"  the  famous 
English  premier,  by  J.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P. ; 
"The  Ufe  of  Pius  IX.,"  by  Thomas  Adolphus 
TroUope,  3  vols.,  8vo.  Mr.  Troltope's  long  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, nell  qualify  him  to  do  justice  to  that  task  ;  and 
it  seems  that  authors  regard  the  subject  as  so  prom- 
ising that  they  seize  on  it  without  wiuting  for  (he 
time  when  it  would  be  more  naturally  "in  order." 
A  similar  enterprise  with  Mr.  Cartylc  for  its  theme 
lias  been  checked  at  the  desire  of  the  patient.  A 
"  Memoir  of  King  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden," 
introduces  ns  to  a  royal  author, — his  Majesty,  Oscar 
the  Second,  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  who 
desires  to  place  the  reputation  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor  on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  half  mythical 
narrative  of  Voltaire,  who  wrote  as  an  artist  mainly 
for  elTect,  without  being  very  solicitous  for  historical 
truth.  Foreign  literature  will  be  amply  reprc- 
eented  in  many  works,  as  "The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Lessing,"  by  James  Sime,  M.A.,  in  2  volumes, — 
a  hook  intended  to  rank  with  Ibe  "Lires"  ofGoelhe 
■nd  Schiller,  by  Lewes  and  Carlylc,  and  to  furnish 
as  exhaaslive  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ihc 
influential,  though  in  England,  comparatively  littlc- 
Icnown,  scholar.  Lessing  will  also  be  the  subject 
of  another  book,  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  the 
biographer  of  Schopenhauer.  "The  Autobiography 
of  Madame  de  Staal  (Mdlle.  de  Launay]"  is  known 
from  its  nvid  pictures  of  life  in  the  old  French 
court,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
Irantlitled  hj  Miss  Selina  Bunbury.  "  Niccolo 
Macchiavelli  and  his  Times,"  is  a  translation  from 
the  original  cf  Prof,  Vilbni,  "  The  Life  of  Widif," 
by  Gerhard  Victor  Lechler,  is  translated  from  the 
original  by  Dr.  Lorimer.  Prof.  Lcchler's  "History 
of  English  Deism  "  is  referred  to  as  the  standard 
authority  on  the  siRtject  by  all  modem  writers,  and 
proves  the  vast  acquaintance  of  the  author  with 
English  theological  literature,  and  his  competence 
to  do  justice  to  the  rarcer  of  the  first  Reformer. 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  the  bte  Col.  Meadows 
Taylor,  is  an  autobiography  of  a  gentleman  well 
known  by  his  novels  of  Hindostonee  life  ("Tora," 


•'Adventures  of  a  Thug,"  etc),  as  well  ashy  a  dis- 
tinguished professional  career.  It  will  be  edited 
by  his  daoghtcr,  and  prepared  by  Henry  Reeve. 
"The  Life  of  Moiart,''  from  the  German  of  Ilr.  Lud- 
wig  Nohl,  is  translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  in  ::  vol- 
umes, post  Svo.  The  "  Memoir  of  Dr.  Walter  Far- 
qnhar  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester,"  hy  Rev.  W,  R. 
Stephens,  wi.l  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who 
stood  among  the  foremost  churchmen  of  his  dtji 
In  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  all  good 


One  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  year  ii  CaptiiD 
Bumahy's  dashing  "  On  Horseback  through  Ah* 
Minor,"  and  this  is  Ihe  cose,  not  from  any  connecttoa 
of  its  subject  with  ihe  Eastern  war,  but  simply  from 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  spirited  narrative  of  ad- 
venture related  with  unflagging  good  humor. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  thongh 
nothing  certain  about  itmaybcknown  until  his  arrinl 
here.  Olher  books  of  travel  ore :  "  The  Land  of  Bo- 
livia, or  War,  Peace,  imdAdventurein  the  Republic  of 
Veneiuela,"  by  J.  M.  Spence;  "  Under  the  Balkan*: 
Notesofa  Visit  to  the  District  of  Philippopohi  h 
1876,"  by  R.JasperMore,CTijwn  Svo;  "Travels  in  the 
Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,"  by  Ueo- 
tenant-Colonel  Pbyrair,  with  fac-simile  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Bruce,  now  first  published,  taken 
during  the  lime  when  the  great  traveler  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  Abyssinian  exploration,  and 
in  districts  of  North  Africa  scarcely  explored  sinte 
that  date;  "The  Asiatic  Provmces  of  Russia  (Cm- 
casus,  Orenburg  and  Turkislan],"  by  Lieutenant 
Hugo  Sturm,  from  the  German,  by  Henry  Aosdn 
I.ce,  of  the  Foreign  Office;  "Burma,  I'zst  and 
Present,  with  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Coun- 
try," by  Major-Gencral  Albert  Fytche;  "  Pioneer- 
ing in  SouUi  Brazil:  Three  Years  of  Forest  oixl 
Prairie  life  in  the  Province  of  Parana,"  by  T.  Be^ 
Wither,  nnd  "  Uvingstonia  !  Journal  of  AdventnttS 
in  Exploring  the  Lake  Nyasso,  and  in  Establishing 
the  above  Settlement,"  by  E.  D.  Voung,  R.  N.,  and 
Rev.  Horace  Waller,  the  Editor  of  livinpton's  last 
Journals,  in  tJvo. 

For  presents  this  year,  preference  seems  pven 
to  handsome  co[nes  of  standard  books.  An  elegant 
work  comprising  both  requisites  is  "  English  Pict- 
ures, Drawn  with  Pencil  and  Pen,"  by  Rev.  & 
Manning  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  whose  pages  will 
awaken  reminiscences  of  many  a  charming  nock  >£ 
Engbsh  "greenery"  and  scenes  of  old  renown. 
Voung  people  will  find  a  wealth  of  amusement  in 
"The  Christmas  Story -Teller :  A  Medley  for  the 
Season  of  Turkey  and  Mince-pie,  Pantomime  and 
I'lum-pudding,  Smiles,  Tears  and  Frolics,  Charades, 
Ghosts  and  Cliristmas-lrees,"  while  their  scientific 
tastes  ivill  be  gratified  by  a  profusely  Ulastnlcd 
little  book,  "The  Home  Natui»Iitt." 
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Frosre's  1°  Talephony. 
The  ipeakinc  telegraph,  or  tctephanc,  lias  nov 
puwd  the  experimental  stage  and  is  in  ilaily  use 
for  coiDinercial  purposes.  There  are  two  forms  of 
utephoDC  One  of  these  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a. 
smtll  vooden  tube,  of  a  size  couTenient  for  the 
biDii.  At  one  end  is  a  mouth-piece  that  imiy  be 
fdaccd  u  the  mouth,  as  a  transmitting  device  for 
speaking  or  as  a  receiver,  to  be  held  to  the  ear  in 
LstEiiing  to  a  message.  V^ilhin  the  opening  of  the 
(nbc  is  secured  nn  iron  diaphragm,  free  to  vibrato 
vithin  a  Umited  dislance.  At  the  bock  of  this  is  a 
oil  of  line  wire  wound  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron  that 
citeuds  thnnigfa  tlie  wooden  handle  and  is  listened 
at  the  apposite  end  with  a  set-tcrew.  This  coil  is 
composed  of  insulated  wire,  aitd  each  end  passes 
ihtOBgli  the  wooden  handle  to  screws  (bat  may  be 
used  ID  connect  it  with  the  line  wires.  One  end 
goes  to  earth,  the  other  to  the  stations  nn  the  cir- 
cuit. At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  at  all  way- 
itations,  (he  same  apparalas  is  employed,  and  this 
mokes  all  the  new  machinery  required  on  tines  of 
nijderate  length.  On  sending  a  message  through 
the  telephone,  the  instrument  is  placed  before  the 
mouth  and  the  words  are  spoken  into  it.  The 
ribRiIions  of  the  voice  cause  the  diaphrngni  to  vibrate, 
lad  Its  motion  so  affects  the  bai  of  iron  that  an 
electrical  current  is  developed  in  the  coil,  and  this 
current,  traversing  the  line,  canses  the  receiving 
instmnicnt  to  repeat  these  vibrations  on  the  dia- 
phragm Iielii  before  the  listener's  ear.  The  receiving 
duphiagm  gives  its  vibrations  to  the  air  confined 
Tithin  the  open  end  of  the  instrument  and  the 
listener's  ear,  and  he  hears  the  winds  spolien  before 
the  transmitter  st  the  distant  end  of  the  line,  as  a 
iofi  but  perfectly  distinct  whisper.  The  vibrations 
gitn  to  the  air  arc  exceedingly  delicate  and  cannot 
be  heard  much  beyond  the  instnuneni,  but  this  is 
n-jt  an  inconvenience,  as  the  instnimeot  is  easily 
behj  to  the  car.  For  way-stations,  a  loop  is  made 
iathetine,  and  by  passing  the  loop  through  one  of 
ibnc  instruments,  every  word  passing  on  the  line 
my  be  heard-  For  calUngatlentian.a  bell  signal  is 
uwd  that  may  be  operated  at  either  end  of  the  line. 
For  branches  and  central  offices,  switch-boards. 
He,  arc  provided  as  in  ordinary  telegraphing. 
Tlis  stylo  of  telephone  is  reported  to  work  well  in 
trading  messages  from  the  lower  deeps  of  coal- 
nilnes  to  the  surface.  Hitherto,  telegraphs  have 
not  been  successful  in  mines,  and,  if  this  report  is 
correct,  a  new  field  is  opened  fur  telephony.  The 
other  form  of  telephone  is  essentially  different  in 
oMijtruction  and  apparatus.  It  employs  a  battery, 
and  the  Iransmilting  and  receiving  appliances  are 
quite  distinct.  The  receiving  instrument  consists 
el  a  small  electro-magnet  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box 
thai  may  be  conveniently  held  to  the  ear.  llefore 
(he  ekclro-magaet  is  a  diaphragm  df  iron,  folly 
etpMcd  so  tliat  Id  use,  it  may  be  laid  directly  against 


the  car.  This  dii^ihragm  is  fiee  Co  vibrate  as  it  is 
magnctixed  or  demagnetized  by  the  varying  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  trans- 
milting  apparatus  is  induscd  in  a  small  box  and 
has  a  mouth-piece  that  carries  an  exceedingly  thin 
diaphragm  of  mica,  that  is  free  to  vibrate  within  cer- 
tain limits.  Over  this  is  spread  *  delicate  Glm 
of  rubber,  fastened  down  lightly  at  the  edges. 
This  is  deiiigned  to  act  as  a  damper,  to  check  or 
d:unpen  the  excessive  harmonic  vibrations  tliat  may 
{iccompony  some  sound  vibrations  sent  through  the 
apparatus.  At  the  back  olthisdiaphragni  is  secured 
a  small  v/ad  of  raw  silk  that  has  been  rubbed  itl 
powdered  plumbago.  This  graphite  has  the  prop- 
erty of  offering  less  or  more  resistance  to  on  elec- 
trical current  passing  through  It  according  to  the 
pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  and  this 
property  lias  been  made  of  use  in  this  form  of  tele- 
phone. The  vibrations  of  the  mica  diaphragm,  when 
moved  by  sound  vibrations,  change  the  pressure 
ufion  (he  mass  of  graphite  held  in  the  wad  of  silk, 
and  this  cliangc  of  pressure  changes  its  electrical 
resistance,  and  ibesc  clianges  of  electrical  resistance 
tc-appeor  in  the  electro. magnet  in  the  receiving 
instrument  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  These  are 
tlie  novel  features  of  this  form  of  telephone,  all  the 
other  parts  being  essentially  the  same  as  those  used 
on  an  ordinary  telegraph  line,  except  that  all  the 
usual  Morse  instruments  may  be  omitted.  It  is  not 
here  intended  to  make  any  comparison  bclwceo 
these  two  remarkable  inventions,  but  to  record  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  both  avaibble  for  the  ordinary 
demands  of  trade  and  business.  Llach  transmits 
words  in  any  language,  cosily  and  clearly,  whether 
spoken  or  sung,  sending  equajly  well  both  tones  or 
noises.  The  musical  telephone  is  constructed  upon 
quite  another  plan,  and  will  be  described  as  soon  ai 
proper  investigations  liavcbecn  made.  Both  of  the 
speaking  (clephone^  will  transmit  concerted  vocal 
music  and  some  forms  of  instrumental  music,  but, 
in  this  case,  each  singer  must  have  a  transmitting 
apparatus,  and  only  those  nho  hold  the  receivers 
to  the  ear  can  hear  the  tones  of  the  united  voices. 

Naw  Sounding  Appoiatui. 
The  new  sounding  apparatus  nsed  for  deep-sea 
sounding  on  some  recent  scientific  voyages  has  beeit 
applied  to  llic  comparatively  shallow  soundings 
made  on  commercial  ships  and  steamers.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  sounding-tine  too  fathoms 
long  made  of  fine  piano-forte  wire.  To  this  b 
attached  a  heavy  iron  sinker,  and  above  this  a  bras* 
tube  abaut  60  centimeters  long,  closed  at  the  bot- 
tom and  fitted  with  a  screw-c:p  at  the  top  that  has 
a  small  hole  in  it  so  that  the  water  may  be  adn-.itled 
to  the  tube.  Within  Ihts  is  placed  a  glass  lube 
tightly  closed  at  one  end  and  lined  on  tlie  inside 
with  a  mixture  ol  starch  and  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
In  using  (he  apporatas,  it  is  not  necessary  lo^tm-^  I, > 
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the  ship  u  the  soundings  are  made  while  the  steamer 
is  ninaing  at  full  speed-  To  make  a  sounding,  a 
small  qnantitjr  of  a  solution  of  salpfaate  of  iron  is 
poured  into  the  tnbe,  and  the  prepaied  glass  tabe  is 
[dunged  in  this,  so  that  the  open  end  is  sunk  in  the 
solntion  and  inclosing  a  small  quantity  of  ait  within 
the  tube  above  the  solution.  The  cap  is  fitted  an 
the  top  of  the  brass  tube,  and  the  sinker  is  let  fall 
ftom  the  stem.  The  wire  runs  oat  at  great  speed, 
and  when  it  slackens,  or  reaches  theestimated  depth, 
a  brake  is  applied,  and,  \>j  the  aid  of  a  crank,  the 
wire  is  wound  in  without  much  effort  and  is  coiled 
on  a  reel  made  for  the  purpose.  The  wire  offers 
very  little  resistance  to  the  water,  and  the  whole 
operation  seldom  takes  more  than  a  few  minutes.  On 
recovering  the  brass  tnbe,  it  fs  found  that  the  solphale 
of  iron  has  been  forced  up  inside  Ihc  ghtss  tube  by 
the  pmsnrc  of  the  waler,  and  by  chemical  action 
ftaining  the  inside  of  the  tube  a  deep  blue.  On 
comparing  the  stained  part  of  the  tabe  with  a  gauge, 
the  depth  of  the  water  may  bcascertained  in  fathoms 
by  the  proportion  of  the  stained  part  of  the  tube,  and 
the  tube  thus  becomes  a  permanent  record  or  "tog" 
of  the  pressure,  and  hence  of  the  depth  of  the  water. 
To  make  another  sounding,  a  fresh  tube  is  used, 
and  a  stock  of  prepared  glass  tubes  must  be  taken 
on  the  voyage.  These  tubes  can  be  afterward 
cleaned  and  recharged  with  the  red  pmssiate  of 
potash  at  a  slight  expense.  The  apparatus  is  light, 
strong  and  durable,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
accurately  under  the  rough  usage  of  a  voyage. 

Elactrlcal  deposltlOD  of  Uetali. 
Fkom  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  electrical 
deposition  of  metals  recently  made  by  Professor  A. 
W.  Wright  of  New  Haven,  it  has  been  found  that 
films  of  gold,  iron,  bismuth,  silver  and  other  mclats 
can  be  laid  on  glass  in  a  manner  that  promises  to 
give  even  more  valuable  results  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  common  electro-plating  process.  The 
work  is  carried  on  within  a  hollow  glass  vessel  from 
which  the  olr  is  excluded.  The  two  ends  of  an 
induction  coil  arc  bronght  into  this  vessel,  and  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  coil  is  attached  a  small  piece  of 
the  melal  to  be  deposited.  The  object  to  be  plated — 
glass  or  silver — is  suspended  between  the  two  poles 
of  the  coil.  By  the  aid  of  a  battery,  a  powerful 
spark  is  sent  through  the  coll,  and  the  gold  or  other 
meta]  is  partially  vaporized  by  the  heit.  This 
metallic  vapor  condenses,  tike  dew,  on  the  cold 
glass,  and  immediately  cools,  forming  a  metallic  film 
of  exceeding  fineness  upon  the  glass.  A  second 
spark  again  vaporiaei  the  metal,  and  another  film 
condenses  on  Ac  first  coat.  In  like  manner,  any 
nnmber  of  films  or  coats  are  laid  one  over  another 
till  the  desired  thickness  of  deposit  is  obtained. 
Metallic  films  thus  laid  on  glass  are  of  excessive 
fineness,  and  cling  to  the  glass  with  extreme  tenac- 
ity. The  metallic  deposits  obtained  by  tfaii  process 
will  be  valuable  in  a  variety  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  will  doubtless  prove  useful  in  the  con- 
Etniction  of  mirrors  for  telescopes,  hetioxtats  and 
other  optical  instnunents.     Films  of  gold  of  an  esti- 


mated thickness  of  only  0.000183  millimeters  have 
been  obtained,  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  exceed- 
ingly thin  sheets  of  metal  maybe  useful  in  investi- 
gating their  character  in  transmitKd  li^L  Such 
films  of  gold,  held  before  the  light,  show  the  char- 
acteristic green  color  of  gold.  Professor  Wright's 
process  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  new  aod  nsefnl 
improvements  in  the  art  of  depositing  metals.  The 
mirrors  thus  made  from  vsporized  iron,  platinum  or 
silver  are  of  a  remarkably  pure  and  brilliant  char- 


This  instrument  is  desjgned  to  take  the  place  of 
some,  of  the  more  simple  though  perhaps  inenct 
methods  used  in  testing  flour.  It  serves  to  measure 
the  elastidty  of  the  gluten  in  flour  by  recording  the 
expansion  of  the  gluten  under  the  influence  of  beat 
and  moisture.  Wheat  for  bakmg  depends  on  the 
elastic  quaUty  of  the  ^nten ;  flour  for  macaroni  is 
chiefly  valued  for  the  ductility  of  the  gluten,  and  the 
alenrometer  is  thus  chiefly  useful  in  the  hands  of 
bakers  and  dealers  in  flours  designed  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  brass 
tube  3  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  ationt  11.7 
centimeters  (5  inches)  long.  This  is  provided  with 
a  cap  that  may  be  screwed  to  the  bottom  and  that 
also  serves  for  a  base,  and  another  cap  is  perma- 
nenlly  fixed  to  the  top.  Inside  the  tube  is  a  piston, 
fitted  accumtcly,  and  provided  with  a  piston-rod 
that  extends  upward  through  an  opening  in  the  lop 
of  the  tube.  The  whole  length  of  the  tube  is 
divided  into  fifty  divisions,  and  the  piston-rod  is 
graduated  from  twenty-five  lo  fifty  of  the  same 
division.  In  use,  30  grammes  (about  I  oi.)  of  flour 
is  selected  and  made  into  a  paste,  with  15  grammes 
of  water.  After  kneading,  this  is  washed  in  a  stroun 
of  water  to  remove  the  starch,  and  is  then  compressed 
lo  drive  out  the  surplus  water.  A  sample  of  lUi 
crude  gluten  is  then  weighed,  and  y  grammes  are 
taken  out  and  rolled  in  starch  to  make  a  roll  that 
will  fit  the  aleurometer.  The  cap  is  removed  bam 
the  base  of  the  tube,  and  the  inside  of  the  tnbe  is 
smeared  with  butter,  and  the  it>ll  of  gluten  is  then 
mserted  so  as  to  fill  just  half  the  length  of  the  tube 
or  the  space  below  the  piston  when  it  is  at  rest  and 
leavbg  the  piston  pressing  on  the  roll  of  gluten. 
The  instrument  is  then  ptac«d  in  an  oven,  kept  at 
the  usual  baking  temperature.  Under  the  hea^  the 
gluten  will  expand  and  raise  the  piston,  thus  show- 
ing its  degree  of  elastic  expansion  by  the  marks 
on  the  piston-rod  that  projects  above  the  inslm- 
menl.  Good  flour  is  said  to  give  gluten  that  expands 
fifty  per  cent,  beyond  its  original  bulk.  Bad  gluten 
does  not  swell  at  all,  and  remains  visdd  and  sti^ 
to  the  tube,  besides  giving  out  a  disagreesUe  odor. 
Good  flour  in  this  instrument  gives  the  sweet  snieU 
of  hot  bread.  For  dealers  who  have  no  bdlitles  for 
baking,  the  alenrometer  is  arranged  with  anoil-balh 
heated  by  a  kunp  or  gas  jet,  and  in  this  bath  the 
gluten  may  be  raised  to  any  desired  lemperatnie, 
aod  to  regulate  this,  a  thermometer  is  attadied  10  the 
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Cwrier-PlcMiu  ia  FiahiDS. 
The  bemng-fishiog  carried  on  in  boats  at  nigbt 
hrndTcs  a  certain  amoanl  of  lost  labor  from  Che  lact 
thu  (be  fish  must  be  cured  immediately  on  \}ae  arrival 
of  the  boats  vritli  the  catch  in  the  morning.  No  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  catch  to  be 
bioDglit  in,  and  a  large  force  must  be  maintained  on 
ihaie  to  prepare  for  anf  extra  supply  that  may  ar- 
liie  in,  and  in  case  of  light  fares,  much  of  this  labor 
ii  wasted.  To  obviate  this  uncertainty  and  to  give 
prompt  inlbnnation  on  share  of  the  proliable  return 
of  the  boats  and  the  amount  of  theii  load,  cairier- 
pigeoni  are  now  employed.  A  bird  is  takeo  out  in 
each  boot,  and  when  the  nets  have  been  hauled  in 
uid  the  amount  of  the  catch  is  ascertained,  the  bird 
is  let  loose  with  the  information  on  a  slip  of  parch- 


ment tied  round  its  neck.  The  birdat  once  "hornet" 
and  quickly  deLvers  its  burilen  ai  its  owner's  resi- 
dence. The  direction  of  the  wind,  the  position  of 
the  boat  and  its  prospects  for  the  return  voyage  and 
other  useful  information  may  thus  be  sent  ashore, 
and  in  case  of  anfavorable  weather,  directloas  may 
be  sent  to  guide  the  tug-boats  that  go  out  to  bring 
in  the  fleet  In  our  cod-fishing  on  the  Banks,  "horn* 
ing  pigeons"  might  of^en  prove  of  the  utmost  »al«e, 
both  in  stating  the  position  of  the  fleet,  and  in  pre- 
venting loss  in  case  of  disaster,  and  in  guiding 
steamErs  to  the  rescue  of  disabled  boats.  The  nse 
of  parchment  on  the  neck  of  the  bird  has  several 
objections,  and  Rne,  light, oiled  paper,  careTully  bound 
roundoneofttietnil-feaibers  is  thought  tobeamueh 
safer  way  of  sending  dispatches  by  pigeon  expresa. 
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Some  New  Hodeta  Ibr  Latter-wrttera. 

In  the  series  of  models  for  letters  published  in 
this  department  for  November,  there  were  some 
dicumstances  and  contingencies  likeiy  to  arise  in 
ofdinary  American  life,  which  were  left  unprovided 
foi ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  many  readers 
who  feel  the  need  of  models  lo  suit  certain  particu- 
lir  cases,  the  following  additional  forms  have  been 
[aepueii.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  to  be 
idapied  to  the  cases  for  which  they  are  intended, 
lad  that  the  language  of  the  epistles  will  not  be 
faond  at  variance  with  that  of  the  ordinary  "  Com- 
pkle  Letter-writer." 

No.   1. 

FmH  Iht  author  of  a  Irtalitt  im  ntoUtular  tut- 
dmiim,  wAa  hai  bitn  rejielid  by  tht  daughter  of  a 
tatcaritla-bark-rejiuer,  ^kose  uncli  has  recently  been 
faU  sixty'tkrtc  dollart  for  ripairing  a  culvert  in 
Indianapolis,  ta  the  tailor  cf  a  eonverted  Jew  on  the 
lailern  shore  of  Maryland,  viho  has  requested  the 
Imh  if  a  Aypodermie  syringe, 

WasT  Oramcs,  Ju.  i,  1877. 

Dui  Sib  :  flat  a  not  lot  nnciiKcted  obiDcla,  which 
knc  bnt  imfbnuibKnty  ubea,  to  a  GoniHctioa  whkh  I  boped, 
M  m  earij  date,  to  ajtiimjnce,  but  wliicb,  noir,  may  be  con- 
Hlcnd,  bj  tho  mnsl  Hnglnne  obutver,  ■!  highly  unprolshle, 
1  ni^  hare  bcca  able  10  obbiin  a  pecupiary  laui  rrom  a  coi>- 
DHiiaii  of  the  [sRies  with  wham  I  had  hoped  to  Ik  coDoected, 
utich  wDoid  tUTC  Bmbled  ipc  (a  ndecra,  Trom  the  handa  of  an 
11  doirt,  but  which  nav  is  at 
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No.  2 


From  art  embassador  to  Tunis,  who  has  become 
ieafin  his  left  tar,  ta  the  widow  of  a  manufacturer 
•f  pttforattd  under-r talking,  whose  sceend  son  has 
Clever  iten  vaeeinated. 

it  Afiica.  Aug. 


Hon  nomwiD  Hasah 
"B^on  of  you,  fioa  the  bu 
Bnl  fadtn  cTiBe  la  call  U 
jaifiaal  facallia  ihe  fad  th 


I  am,    I 


H  tionored  vnd  exaapkjy  tt 


L.    GXAKVIIU  TiBBS. 

No.  3- 

from  a  hog-and-eattle  reporter  on  a  morning  paper, 
who  kai  just  had  kis  hair  eut  by  a  barber  whose 
father  fell  eg  a  wire-bridge  in  tie  early  part  efiStfJ, 
to  a  gardener,  who  has  written  io  him  that  a  tortoise- 
shell  cat,  belonging  lo  the  widow  of  a  stage-manager, 
has  dug  up  a  bed  of  ealeeolanas,  the  seed  of  which 
had  been  tent  him  by  the  cashier  of  a  moniey-wrench 
factory,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  one-armed 
tramp,  whose  mother  had  been  a  sempstrett  in  ihe 
family  of  a  HicksiU  Quaker. 

New  Vokk,  Jan.  t.  '77. 

DaAaSia:    to  op  inuneriKiiietropolialike  Ehii,whcR  icencB 


deemed  in  3  piopcr  phyncsl  condidon,  deslijied  to  hh  early 
grave,  I  can  Daly  aflbrd  a  few  Biiautci  10  condole  wilh  you  oa 
■be  loss  ymi  tafeeGntly  aonounce.  These  Biinula  1  bow  have 
IJvBI.  Vay  tndy  youn, 

Hekrv  Dawiok. 
No.  4. 
From  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  who,  having  sewed  rags 
enough  to  mate  a  carpet,  is  in  doubt  whether  to  sell 
the  rags,  and  with  the  money  buy  a  mince-meal  chap. 
per  and  two  eochin-china  hens  of  an  old  lady,  who, 
having  been  afflicted  with  varicose  veins,  has  deter, 
mined  to  send  her  nephew,  who  has  been  working  far 
a  pump-mater  in  the  neighboring  village,  but  who 
comes  home  at  night  to  sleep,  to  a  school  kept  by  a 
divinity  student  whose  father  has  been  educated  by 
the  clergyman  who  had  married  her  ftther  and 
mother,  and  to  give  up  her  little  farm  and  go  ta  East 
Durham,  New  York,  to  live  wilh  a  cousin  of  her 
mother,  named  Amos  Murdoch,  or  to  have  the  carpet 
made  up  by  a  weaver  who  had  bought  oats  from  her 
husband,  for  a  horse  which  had  been  lent  to  him  for 
hu  keep — being  a  little  tender  in  his  fore  feet— by  a 
city  doctor,  but  who  would  still  owe  two  or  three  1 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Id'h-lidiD*  nilti  nilly  WilL:i>u.  uul  only  Lhcwxly  nitihl 


forUEnfl"* 


dollars  after  the  carpet  vas  -aioveti,  and  ttep  il  until 
krr  daughter,  -uihs  teaj  married  to  a  dealer  in  tecaml- 
Aand  blo^ing-engitiel  fer  agitating  oil,  should  eome 
to  make  her  a  viiit,  and  llien  put  it  dovin  in  her 
leconi-story  front  ehamlvr,  loitk  a  small  piece  of 
another  rag-carpet,  vi&ieh  bad  beett  tinder  a  ted,  and 
mu  nal  warn  at  all,  in  a  recess  vihich  il  would  be  a 
pity  to  euf  a  new  carpet  toft,  to  an  tmmarried  i  isler 
who  keeps  heuiefur  an  importer  of  Limoges  faience. 

CdBtHVILLB.  July  TO,  '77. 


:   New  Vork.   1877. 

Where  was  I  lasl  week?    Al  ihe  Skinners'; 

It's  really  a  nice  place  lo  (line. 
The  0I1I  man  gives  capiiaJ  dinners. 


Ts,  eh?  Don't  knov 
Indeed?  That  is  reallv  a  p 
I'll  take  fou  there  nitb  mc 


1,  you  say  ? 

s  Carrie 


Ycu'll  be  pleased  with  the  eldei 

But  Maude's  rather  moie  In  my  style. 

Bv  George  I     If  a  fellow  could  marry. 

Tnere's  a  girl  who  would  make  il  worth  while ! 

But  it  costs  such  a  lot  when  you're  doubled; 

Vou  must  live  in  some  style,  there's  the  rub. 

Now  a  single  man  isn't  so  iroubled, 

It's  always  good  form  at  the  club. 

inule, 


Soft,  white  hand,— if  a  fortune  were  in  jl, 
I'd  ask  her  to  have  me  to-day. 
K.iiher  rich  ?    Well,  you  kiiow  there's  no  knc 
How  a  nion  will  cut  up  till  he's  dead. 
Have  [  looked  at  hjs  tax-list  ?     I'm  gtuug 
To  do  It,  old  boy,  that's  well  saidl 


But  e 


rich  fathers  aren't  wilHnc 
■  come  dcwn  wilh  Ihe  |:tlf; 
ilting. 


The    "Home 


Alwavs 

They  II  say  Ihey  began 
And  think  yoa  can  do 
What's    that    paper,   ju 

Journal?" 
What's  the  news  in  society,  eh? 
Engaged  !      Now,  by  all  the  infernal- 
It  can't  be,  jiass  il  over  (his  way. 


Hm!    "  Reception  "—" Qub  breakfast  "—"Grand 

"We  learn  (hat  the  charmini;  Miss  Maude, 
Youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  O.  Skinner, 
Is  engaged  to  George  Jones" — He's  a  fiaud!    - 
"Of  (he  firm  of  Jones,  Skinner  &  Biker, 
The  marriage  will  take  place  in  May." 
Hang  the  girl  for  a  fiirt — the  deuce  take  her! 
Well,  what  are  you  laughing  a(,  eh  ? 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Handv. 

Tha  Dead  Bm. 
Where  honeysuckles  scent  the  way, 
I  heard  thee  liuniming  yesterday; 
Thy  liUle  life  was  not  in  vain. 
It  gathered  swee(s  for  other's  gam. 
And  somewhere  in  a  dainty  ceU 
Is  stored  delicious  hydromeL 

O  poet !  in  thy  calm  retreat. 
From  joy  and  grief  exlracling  sweet. 
Some  day  thy  mncy's  wings  must  told 
And  thou  lie  motionless  and  cold. 
Perhaps  thy  garnered  honey  (hen 
May  be  the  food  of  living  men- 

/-FixTcHERf  Bates. 
□igitiredby^iOl.)^; 
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Jarl  Sigurd,  he  rides  o'er  the  foam-crested  brine, 

And  he  heeds  not  the  billowy  brawl, 

For  he  yearns  to  behold  gentle  Swanwhite,  the  maid 


Who  abides  in  Sir  Burislav's  hall. 


pyriIb^  ScribnB  ft  Co.,  .BT7.    Allri«lili(aii«!^>o|t_' 


JARL  SIGURD'S  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


"Jarf  Sigurd,  the  viking,  he  comes,  he  is  near! 
Jajl  Sigurd,  the  scourge  of  the  sea. 
Among  the  wild  rovers  who  dwell  on  the  deep, 
There  is  none  that  is  dreaded  as  he. 

"  Oh,  hie  ye,  ye  maidens,  and  hide  where  ye  can, 
Ere  the  clang  of  his  war-ax  ye  hear, 
For  the  wolf  of  the  woods  has  more  pity  than  he, 
And  his  heart  is  as  grim  as  his  spear." 

Thus  ran  the  dread  tidings  from  castle  to  hut. 
Through  the  length  of  Sir  Burislav's  land, 
As  they  spied  the  red  pennon  unfiirled  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  galleys  that  steered  for  the  strand. 


But  with  menacing  brow,  looming  high  in  his  prow 
Stood  Jarl  Sigurd,  and  fair  to  benold 
Was  his  bright,  yellow  hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  air, 
'Neath  the  glittering  helmet  of  gold. 

"  Up,  my  comrades,  and  stand  with  your  broadswords  in  hand 
For  the  war  is  great  Odin's  delight; 
And  the  Thunderer*  proud,  how  he  laughs  in  his  cloud, 
When  the  Norsemen  prepare  for  the  fight  I" 

And  the  light  galleys  bore  the  fierce  crew  to  the  shore. 
And  naught  good  did  their  coming  forebode, 
And  a  wail  rose  on  high  to  the  storm-iiven  sky. 
As  to  Burislav's  castle  they  strode. 

Then  the  stout-hearted  men  of  Sir  Burislav's  train, 
To  the  gate-way  came  thronging  full  fast, 
And  the  batde-blade  rang  with  a  murderous  clang, 
Borne  aloft  on  the  wings  of  the  blast. 

And  they  hewed  and  they  thrust,  till  each  man  bit  the  dust. 
Their  fierce  valor  availing  them  naught. 
But  the  Thunderer  proud,  how  he  laughed  in  his  cloud, 
When  he  saw  how  the  Norsemen  had  fought! 

Then  came  Burislav  forth,  to  the  men  of  the  North ; 
Thus  in  quivering  accents  spake  he : 
"  O,  ye  warriors,  name  me  the  ransom  ye  claim. 
Or  in  gold,  or  in  robes,  or  in  fee." 


Give  me  Swanwhite,  the  fair,  and  by  Balder  I  swear 
I  shall  never  revisit  thy  land. 

"  For  my  vengeance  speeds  fast,  and  I  come  like  the 
Of  the  night  o'er  the  biUowy  brine; 
I  forget  not  thy  scorn  and  thy  laugh,  on  that  mom. 
When  I  wooed  me  the  maid  that  was  mine." 


*  The  god  Hior,  the  Norse  god  of  w 


,v  Google 


JARL  SIGURD'S  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


Then  the  chief,  sore  afraid,  thought  the  lily-white  maid 
To  the  edge  of  the  blood-sprinkled  field. 
And  they  bore  her  aloft  o'er  the  sward  of  the  croft. 
On  the  vault  of  the  gUttering  shield. 

But  amain  in  their  path,  in  a  whirlwind  of  wrath 
Came  young  Harold,  Sir  Burislav's  son  ;■ 
With  a  great  voice  he  cried,  while  the  echoes  replied : 
"  Lo,  my  vengeance,  it  cometh  anon  1 '-' 


"  Hark  ye,  Norsemen,  hear  great  tidings ;  Odin,  Thor  and  Frey  are  dead, 
And  white  Christ,  the  strong  and  gentle,  standeth  peace-crowned  in  their  stead, 
Lo,  the  blood-stained  day  of  vengeance  to  the  ancient  night  is  hurled, 
And  the  dawn  of  Christ  is  beaming  blessings  o'er  the  new-bom  world. 

"See  the  Cross  in  splendor  gleaming  far  and  wide  o'er  pine-clad  heath. 
While  the  flaming  blade  of  battle  slumbers  in  its  golden  sheath. 
And  before  the  lowly  Savior,  e'en  the  rider  of  the  sea, 
Sigurd,  tamer  of  the  billow,  he  hath  bent  the  stubborn  knee." 

Now  at  Yule-tide  sat  he  feasting  on  the  shore  of  Drontheim  fjord, 
And  his  stalwart  swains  about  him  watched  the  bidding  of  their  lord. 
Huge  his  strength  was,  but  his  visage,  it  was  mild  and  fair  to  see ; 
Ne'er  old  Norway,  heroes'  mother,  bore  a  mightier  son  than  he. 

With  her  maids  sat  gentle  Swanwhite  'neath  a  roof  of  gleaming  shields, 
As  the  rarer  lily  blossoms  'mid  the  green  herbs  of  the  fields; 
To  and  fro  their  metiy  words  flew  lightly  through  the  torch-lit  room, 
Like  a  shuttle  deftly  skipping  through  the  mazes  of  the  loom. 

And  the  scalds  with  nimble  fingers  o'er  the  sounding  haip-strings  swept ; 
Now  the  music  moved  in  laughter,  now  with  hidden  woe  it  wept, 
For  they  sang  of  Time's  beginning,  ere  the  sun  the  day  brought  forth,— 
Sang  as  sing  the  ocean  breezes  through  the  pine-woods  of  the  North, 

Bolder  beat  the  breasts  of  Norsemen, — when  amid  the  tuneful  din 
Open  sprang  the  heavy  hall-doors,  and  a  stranger  entered  in: 
Tall  his  growth,  though  low  he  bended  o'er  a  twisted  staff  of  oak, 
And  his  stalwart  shape  was  folded  in  a  dun,  unseemly  cloak. 

Straight  the  Jarl  his  voice  uplifted :    "  Hail  to  thee,  my  guest  austere  1 
Drain  with  me  this  cup  of  welcome ;    thou  shalt  share  our  Yule-tide  cheer. 
Thou  shalt  sit  next  to  my  high-seat  •  e'en  though  lowly  be  thy  birth, 
For  to-night  our  Lord,  the  Savior,  came  a  stranger  to  his  earth." 

Up  then  rose  the  gentle  Swanwhite,  and  her  eyes  with  fear  grew  bright, 
Down  her  dusky  hall  she  drifted,  as  a  shadow  drifts  by  night. 
"  If  my  lord  would  hold  me  worthy,"  low  she  spake,  "  then  grant  me  leave, 
To  abide  between  the  stranger  and  my  lord,  this  Christmas  eve." 

"Strange,  O  guest,  are  women's  council,  still  their  folly  is  the  staff 
Upon  which  our  wisdom  leaneth,"  and  he  laughed  a  burly  laugh; 
Lifted  up  her  lissome  body  with  a  husband's  tender  pnde. 
Kissed  her  brow,  and  placed  her  gendy  in  the  high-seat  at  his  side. 

' TIk  hieti-Kat  (accent  on  first  i;ll>ble),  the  Icelander  hmeito,  was  the  seat  reierved  for  tbemuter  of    > 
otue.    It  wu  ^wajn  ^tOBted  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall,  &dag  loath.  ,-^^       ^i<.)I.1QIC 


JARL  S/G [TAD'S  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


But  the  guest  stood  pale  and  quivered,  where  the  red  flames  roofwaid  rose, 
And  he  denched  the  bnmming  goblet  in  his  fingers,  fierce  and  close, 
Then  he  spake :     "  All  hail.  Jail  Sigurd,  mightiest  of  the  Norsemen,  hail ! 
Ere  I  name  to  thee  my  tidings,  I  will  taste  thy  flesh  and  ale." 

Quoth  the  merry  Jarl  with  fervor,  "  Courteous  is  thy  speech  and  free. 
While  thy  worn  soul  thou  refreshest,  I  will  sing  a  song  to  thee; 
For  beneath  that  dusky  garment  thou  mayst  hide  a  hero's  heart. 
And  my  hand,  though  stiff,  hath  scarcely  yet  unlearned  the  singer's  art" 

Then  the  arms  so  tightly  folded  round  his  neck  the  Jarl  unclasped. 
And  his  heart  was  stirred  within  him  as  the  silvern  strings  he  grasped, 
But  with  eyes  of  meek  entreaty,  closely  to  hts  side  she  clung. 
While  his  mighty  soul  rose  upward  on  the  billows  of  the  song. 

For  he  sang  in  tones  impassioned,  of  the  death  of  ^sir*  bright. 
Sang  the  song  of  Christ  the  glorious,  who  was  bom  a  babe  to-night. 
How  the  hosts  of  heaven  victorious  joined  the  anthem  of  his  birth, 
Of  the  kings  the  starlight  guided  &om  the  far  lands  of  the  earth. 

And  anon  with  bodeful  glamour  fraught,  the  hurrying  rhymes  sped  on. 

As  he  sang  the  law  of  vengeance  and  the  wrath  forever  gone. 

Of  grim  gods  with  murder  sated,  who  had  laid  the  &ir  earth  waste, 

Who  had  whetted  swords  of  Norsemen,  plunged  them  into  Norsemen's  breast 

But  he  shook  a  shower  of  music,  rippling  from  the  silver  strings. 
And  bright  visions  rose  of  angels  and  of  fair  and  shining  things. 
As  he  sang  of  heaven's  rejoicing  at  the  white  Christ's  bloodless  reign. 
Glory  unto  God  on  highest,  peace  and  good-will  unto  men ! 

But  the  guest  sat  dumb  and  hearkened,  staring  at  the  brimming  bowl. 
While  the  la^  with  mighty  wing-beat  swept  the  darkness  of  his  souL 
For  the  Christ  who  worketh  wonders  as  of  old,  so  e'en  to-day 
Sent  his  angel  downward  gliding  on  the  ladder  of  the  lay. 

As  the  host  his  rhyme  had  ended  with  a  last  resounding  twang. 
And  within  the  harp's  dumb  chamber,  murmurous  echoes  faintly  rang; 
Up  then  sprang  the  guest,  and  straightway  downward  rolled  his  garment  dun- 
There  stood  Harold,  the  avenger,  Burislav's  undaunted  son. 

High  he  loomed  above  the  feasters  in  the  torch-light  dim  and  weird, 
From  his  eyes  hot  tears  were  streaming,  sparkling  in  his  tawny  beard ; 
Shining  in  his  sea-blue  mantle  stood  he  'mid  that  wondering  throng. 
And  each  maiden  thought  him  fairest,  and  each  warrior  vowed  him  strong. 

Swift  he  bared  his  blade  of4>attIe,  Sung  it  quivering  on  the  board, 
"Lo!"  he  cried,  "1  came  to  bid  thee  baleful  greeting  with  my  sword; 
Thou  hast  dulled  the  edge  that  never  shrank  from  battle's  fiercest  test. 
Now  I  come,  as  comes  a  brother,  swordless  unto  brother's  breast. 

"With  three  hundred  men  I  landed  in  the  gloaming  at  thy  shore. 
Dost  thou  hear  their  axes  clanking  on  their  shields  without  thy  door  ? 
But  a  yearning  woke  within  me  my  sweet  sister's  voice  to  hear. 
To  behold  her  face  and  whisper  words  of  warning  in  hei  ear. 


*  jEsir  is  the  collective  nunc  for  >U  the  Snodinavian 
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FOX-HUNTING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


"  But  I  knew  not  of  the  new-bom  king,  who  holds  (he  earth  in  sway, 
And  whose  voice  like  fragrance  blended  in  the  soarings  of  thy  lay. 
This  my  vengeance  now,  O  brother;  foes  as  friends  shall  hands  unite. 
Teach  me,  thou,  the  wondrous  tidings,  and  the  law  of  Christ  the  white." 

Touched  as  by  an  angel's  glory,  strangely  shone  Jarl  Sigurd's  face. 
As  he  locked  his  foe,  his  brother,  in  a  brotherly  embrace. 
And  each  warrior  upward  leaping,  swun^  his  horn  with  gold  bedight : 
"  Hail  to  Sigurd,  hail  to  Harold,  three  times  hail  to  Chnst  the  white ! " 


FOX-HUNTING  IN  NEW   ENGLAND, 


only  one,  the  hunter  going  on  footandanned 
with  a  shot-gun  or  rifle,  his  method  being 
to  shoot  the  fox  as  it  runs  before  the 
hounds.  The  sport  is  exciting,  invigorating 
and  manly,  and  by  its  votaries  is  esteemed 
the  chief  of  field  sports.  The  fox  is  pro- 
verbially the  most  cunning  of  beasts, 
often  eluding  by  his  tricks  the  most  expert 
hunter  and  the  truest  hounds.  Long  walks 
are  required,  which  take  one  over  many 
miles  of  woods,  hills  and  fields,  and  this  in 
(all  and  winter  when  the  air  is  always  pure 
uid  bracing.  I  have  noticed  that  many  who 
delight  to  shoot  the  hare  or  the  deer  before 
the  hounds,  are  accustomed  to  scoff  at  this 
sport,  which  indeed  is  generally  held  in 
contempt  by  those  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  "  true  sportsmen."  It  is 
di%cull  to  see  wherein  it  is  more  unsports- 


manlike to  hunt  before  hounds  an  animal  of 
such  self-possession  and  such  varied  cun- 
ning, that  it  is  continually  putting  its  pur- 
suers at  fault,  when  it  is  sportsmanlike  to 
hunt  in  like  manner  animals  who  have 
each,  speed  failing,  only  a  trick  apiece, — 
the  hare  depending  on  its  doublings  to 
elude  the  dogs,  the  deer  on  running  to 
water.  The  reason  for  this  nice  distinction 
lies,  perhaps,  in  that  deference  to  English 
usage  which  still  exists  among  us.  In  this 
case  it  is  most  senseless,  for  even  if  fox- 
hunting in  English  fashion  were  practicable 
here,  it  would  not  be  tolerated  by  our 
farmers,  who  would  never  endure  the  tram- 
pling of  their  cultivated  fields  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  fences  by  a  score  or 
more  hard-riding  horsemen.  But  it  is  not 
practicable,  for  no  hoise  could  possibly  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  hounds  and  fox  among 
our  hilts  and  mountains,  where  the  chase 
often  leads  up  declivities  to  be  surmounted 
only  by  the  stan  chest  and  most  active 
hounds,  and  through  thick  forests  and  al- 
most impassable  swamps. 

In  New  England  the  hunt  is  for  the  red 
fox  and  his  varieties,  the  silver  and  cross 
foxes,  the  gray  fox  of  the  south  and  west 
being  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown.  From 
the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  root  of  his  tail,  the 
red  fox  measures  about  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  inches,  his  tail  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  including  hair,  and  his  height  at  the 
shoulder  thirteen  inches.  His  long  fur  and 
thick,  bushy  tail  make  him  look  larger  and 
heavier  than  he  is.  Of  several  specimens 
which  I  have  weighed,  the  largest  tipped  the 
beam  at  twelve  pounds ;  the  least  at  seven 
pounds.  The  general  color  is  yellowish 
red,  the  outsides  of  the  ears  and  the  fronts 
of  the  legs  and  feet  are  black  ;  the  chin  and 
usually  the  tip  of  the  tail,  white ;  and  the 
tail  darker  than  the  body,  most  of  i(:i^mf^|^ 
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being  tipped  with  black.  The  eyes  are  near 
togeuier  and  strongly  express,  as  does  the 
whole  head,  the  alert  and  cunning  nature 
of  the  animal. 

The  cross  fox,  much   scarcer  than   the 
red,  is  very  beautifiil.     It  is  thus  described 


by  Thompson :  "  A  bkckish  stripe  passing 
fi^m  the  neck  down  the  back  and  another 
crossing  it  at  right  angles  over  the  shoulders; 
sides,  ferruginous,  running  into  gray  on  the 
back  ;  the  chin,  legs  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  black,  with  a  few  hairs  tipped  with 
white;  upper  side  of  the  tail,  gray;  under 
side  and  parts  of  the  body  adjacent,  pale 
yellow ;  tail  tipped  with  white.  The  cross 
upon  the  shoulders  is 


to  be  cross  foxes.  Size  the  same  as  the 
common  fox." 

The  black  or  silver  fox  is  so  rare  in  New 
England  that  to  see  one  is  the  event  of  a 
life-time.  The  variety  is  as  beautiful  and 
valuable  as  rare.  Its  color  is  sometimes 
entirely  of  a  shining  black,  except  the  white 
tip  of  the  tail,  but  oftencr  of  a  silvery  hue, 
owing  to  an  intermixture  of  hairs  tipped 
with  white.  It  has  probably  always  been 
uncommon  here,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been 
held  in  such  estimation  by  the  Indians  of 
this  region,  that  a  silver  fox  skin  was  equal 
in  value  to  forty  beaver-skins,  and  the  gift 
of  one  was  considered  a  sacred  pledge. 
One  often  hears  of  silver  foxes  being 
seen,  but,  like  the  big  fish  so  often  lost  by 
anglers,  they  almost  invariably  get  away. 

Foxes  are  less  rare  in  settled  cotmtries 
and  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  than  in 
the  wilderness,  for,  though  they  find  no 
fewer  enemies,  they  find  more  abundant 
food  in  the  open  fields  than  in  the  forest 
The  common  field-mouse  is  a  lavorite  in 
their  bill-of-fare ;  and  the  farmer's  lambs 
and  the  goodwife's  geese  and  turkeys  never 
come  amiss  therein.  These  are  all  more 
easily  got  than  hares  or  grouse.  In  justice 
to  Reynard  it  must  be  said,  however,  that 
when  mice  are  plenty  lamtis  and  poultty 
are  seldom  molested.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
he  takes  kindly  to  beech-nuts  in  the  fall, 
and  fills  himself  with  grasshoppers  and  such 
small  deer  in  the  summer.  When  these  fail, 
— why,  what  would  you  ?  An  honest  fox 
must  live. 

When  not  running  before  the  hounds,  he 

is  seldom  seen  in  day-time,  except  it  may 

be  by  some  early  riser  whose  sharp  eye  dts- 

cenis  him  in  the  dim 
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ihese  woods  he  spends  his  days,  slccpiag  or 
prowling  slyly  about  in  quest  of  some  fool- 
ish hare  or  grouse.  Going  into  the  woods 
without  a  dog  you  might  pass  within  a  few 
yaids  of  him  and  never  suspect  that  his 
keen  eyes  were  watching  you,  or  that  the 
slight  rustle  of  fallen  leaves  you  heard  was 
oused  by  his  departing  footsteps,  as  he  stole 
away,  with  a  tree  between  you  and  him. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  fox  much  resorts  to 


seen  on  her  homeward  vay  with  a  fringe  of 
field-mice  hanging  from  hei  mouth.  About 
the  entrance  to  the  den  may  be  seen  the 
wings  of  domestic  poultry,  wild  ducks  and 
grouse,  and  the  legs  of  lambs, — the  frag- 
ments of  many  a  vulpine  feast. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  I  have  never 
seen  mentioaed  in  print,  that  while  the 
cubs  are  dependent  on  the  mother,  a  hound 
will  only  follow  her  for  a  few  minutes.     Of 


his  burrows  except  in  great  stress  of  weather 
and  during  the  breeding  season,  or  when 
driven  to  earth  by  relentless  pursuit  For 
[he  most  part,  he  takes  his  hours  of  ease 
curled  up  o»  some  knoll,  rock  or  stump, 
his  dense  fur  defying  northern  blasts  and 
the  "  nipping  and  eager  air  "  of  the  coldest 
winter  night.  Shelter  from  rain  or  snow- 
storms he  undoubtedly  will  take,  for  he  is 
not  overfond  of  being  bedraggled,  though 
it  is  certain  he  will  sometimes  take  to  the 
water  and  cross  a  stream  without  being 
driven  to  it, 

Reynard  goes  wooing  in  February,  and 
travels  far  and  wide  in  searcK  of  sweet- 
hearts, toying  with  every  vixen  he  meets, 
but  faithftil  to  none,  for  his  love  is  more 
fleeting  than  the  tracks  he  leaves  in  the 
drifting  snow.  In  April,  the  vixen  hav- 
ing tet  her  house  in  order  by  clearing  it 
of  nibtnsht  brings  forth  her  young, — from 
three  to  six  or  more  at  a  litter.  This  house 
is  stxDctimes  a  burrow  in  sandy  soil  with 
several  entrances ;  sometimes  a  den  in  the 
rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  old  woods,  a  hol- 
low log.  In  four  or  five  weeks  the  queer 
litde  pag-nosed  cubs  begin  to  play  about 
the  entrance.  The  mother  hunts  faithftilly 
to  provide  them  food,  and  may  sometimes  be 


of  this  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  young  foxes  I  nave  had  ocular  proof, 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  persona 
whom  I  believe.  In  June,  1868,  an  old 
vixen  was  making  sad  havoc  with  one  of 
my  neighbors'  lambs,  and  an  old  fox- 
hunter  was  requested  to  take  the  field  in 
their  defense.  He  proceeded  with  his 
hounds  (tolerably  good  ones)  to  the  woods 
where  her  burrow  was  known  to  be,  and 
put  the  dogs  out  They  soon  started  her 
and  ran  her  out  of  the  woods,  but  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  the  hunter  they  returned 
in  A  few  moments,  looking  as  shamefaced 
as  whipped  curs,  with  the  old  fox  following 
them.  Disgusted  with  the  behavior  of  his 
own  dogs,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  an 
old  hound  of  celebrated  qualities,  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbor.  She  was  put  out  with 
the  other  dogs,  with  just  the  same  result 
The  vixen  was,  at  last,  shot  while  she  was 
chasing  the  hounds,  who  then  turned  upon 
her,  biting  and  shaking  her  as  is  their  wont 
when  a  fox  is  killed  before  them  j  but  my 
friend,  the  hunter,  told  me  they  were  as 
sick  and  distressed  as  ever  dogs  were  after 
an  encounter  with  a  skunk.  About  the 
last  of  May,  1875, 1  witnessed  a  like  inci-  i 
dent     A  stanch  old    hound  of  my  own^lC 
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having  accompanied  me  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion, started  a  fox  in  a  piece  of  woods 
where  a  litter  of  young  were  known  to  be. 
Anxious  to  preserve  the  litter  for  sport  in 
the  fall,  I  hastened  to  call  in  the  dog.  I 
found  him  trotting  along  with  lowered  tail, 
the  vixen  leisurely  trotting  not  more  than 
five  rods  in  advance,  stopping  every  half 
minute  to  bark  at  him,  when  he  would  stop 
till  she  again  went  on.  I  called  him  in  as 
easily  as  if  he  had  been  nosing  for  a  mouse, 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  have  required  a  vigorous  assertion 
of  authority  to  have  taken  him  off  so  hot  a 
scent. 

If  the  life  of  the  vixen  is  spared  and  she 
is  not  continually  harassed  by  men  or  dogs 


during  the  breeding  season,  she  will  remain 
in  the  same  locality  for  years,  and  rear 
litter  after  litter  there ;  perhaps  not  alwaj-s 
inhabiting  the  same  burrow,  but,  one  some- 
where within  the  same  piece  of  woods  or  on 
the  same  hill.  If  she  is  much  disturbed,  or 
if  she  perceives  that  her  burrow  is  discovered, 
she  speedily  removes  her  young  to  another 
retreat.  The  young  foxes  continue  to  haunt 
the  woods  where  they  were  reared  for  some 
months  after  they  have  ceased  to  require 
the  care  of  their  mother,  and  then  dispell. 
The  habits  above  mentioned  are  common 
to  the  cross  and  silver  foxes  as  well  as  the 
red  fox. 

And  now  for  the  hunt.  From  his  help- 
less babyhood  in  leafless  April,  Reynard  has 
come,  by  the  middle  of  the  autumn,  to 
months  of  discretion  and  to  a  large  aod 
increasing  capacity  for  taking  care  of  him- 
self. The  weapons  are  double-barrel  shot- 
guns of  such  weight  and  caliber  as  may  suit 
the  individual  fancy.  A  very  light  gun  uHll 
not  do  the  execution  at  die  long  range 
sometimes  required,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  heavy  one  will  become  burden- 
some in  the  long  tramps  that  may  be  neces- 
sary; for  a  man  of  ordinary  strength,  an 
8-lb.  gun  will  be  found  quite  heavy  enough. 
It  should  be  of  a  caliber  which  will  property 
chamber  its  full  charge  of,  at  least,  B  B  shot, 
— for  I  hold  that  the  force  of  lighter  shot 
will  be  broken  by  the  thick  fiir  of  the  fos  ; 
indeed  1  would  suggest  still  heavier  pellets, 
say  B  B  B,  or  even  A. 
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Our  hounds,  not  so  carefully  bred  as  they 
should  be,  cannot  be  classed  in  any  partic- 
ular breed.  They  are  more  like  the  old 
Southern  fox-hound  than  like  the  modem' 
English ;  and  for  our  purpose,  are  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  latter.  They  are  not 
fleet,  like  him  (fleetness  here  bciag  objec- 
tionable, as  will  be  shown),  but  of  great  en- 


our  native  fox-dogs  possess  in  perfection. 
A  hound  with  a  weak  voice  is  a  constant 
worry,  and  one  with  a  discordant  voice  vexes 
the  ear.  When  the  game  is  started  the  dog 
should  continually  give  tongue,  so  that  you 
(and  the  fox  as  well)  may  always  know  just 
where  he  is.     The  wrinkled  brows  and  fore- 


good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  .  from  which  one  might  sup- 

bad  color ;"  and  the  color  of  Tin  DOCS    DKBAJC,  p^^^    ^^^    Jj^^^    ^^^^    .1^. 

a  hound  is  more  a  matter  of  fancy  than  of  I  o'  sariousness."  Perhaps  {who  knows  ?)this 
excellence.  A  loud  and  melodious  voice  is  solemn  cast  of  visage  comes  of  much  pon- 
a  most  desirable  quality,  and  this  many  of  1  dering  on  the  knavish  tricks  of  the  wil^.' 
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and  of  schemea  for  drcumvcoting  his  many 
artiiices.  Their  tails  aie  not  at  all  inclined 
to  be  bushy,  like  those  of  the  English  fox- 
hounds of  the  present  day,  but  are  almost 
as  slender  and  clean  as  the  tail  of  the 
pointer. 

It  is  the  eaiiy  morning  of  one  of  the  per- 
fect days  of  late'October  or  eariy  November. 
In  the  soft  gray  light  of  the  growing  day, 
the  herbage  of  the  pastures  and  the  after- 
math of  the  meadows  are  pearly  with  &ost 
which  is  thick  and  white  on  boards  and 
fence-rails.  The  air  is  chill  but  unstirred 
by  tlie  lightest  breeze,  and  if  Che  day  keeps 
the  promise  of  the  morning  it  will  be  quite 
warm  enough  for  comfortable  tramping 
when  the  sun  is  fairly  up.  The  hounds, 
called  &om  their  straw,  come  yawning  and 
limping  forth,  siiff  from  the  chase  of  yester- 
day, but  are  electrified  with  new  life  by  the 
sight  of  the  guns.  They  career  about, 
sounding  bugle-notes  that  wake  the  echoes 
for  a  mile  around.  Reynard  at  the  wood- 
edge,  homeward  bound  ftom  his  mousing 
or  poultry  stealing,  is  warned  that  this  is  to 
be  no  holiday  for  him.  Very  likely  the 
hounds  are  too  eager  for  the  hunt  to  eat 
their  morning  Johnny-cake;  if  so,  let  them 
have  their  way, — they  will  gobble  it  raven- 
ously enough  to-night,  if  they  have  the 
chance, 

And  now,  away  I  across  the  frosty  fields 
toward  yonder  low  hill  which  we  dignify 
with  the  name  of  mountain.  No  song-birds 
now  welcome  the  coming  day ;  almost  the 
only  sound  which  breaks  the  gray  serenity 
is  the  clamor  of  a  flock  of  crows  in  the  dis- 
tant woods,  announcing  their  awakening  to 
another  day  of  southward  journeying,  or 
the  challenge  of  a  cock  in  a  far-off  farm- 
yard. As  you  huny  across  the  home  past- 
ure, the  cows  stop  chewing  the  cud,  to 
stare  curiously  at  hounds  and  hunters,  and 
then  arise,  sighing-and  stretching,  from  their 
couches  on  the  dry  knolls.  A  flock  of  sheep 
start  from  their  huddled  repose  and  scurry 
away,  halting  at  a  little  distance  to  snort 
and  stamp  at  the  rude  distinbers  of  their 
early  meditations.  Almost  the  only  signs 
of  life  are  these,  and  the  upward  crawling 
smoke  of  kitchen  chimneys,  where  sluggards 
are  just  making  their  first  preparations  for 
break&st.  Yours  has  been  eaten  this  half 
hour.  The  old  dog  plods  along,  with  se- 
rious and  business-like  air,  disdaining  and 
repelling  all  attempts  of  his  younger  com- 
panion to  beguile  him  into  any  unseemly 
gambols ;  but  when  you  cross  the  fence 
which  bounds  the  pasture  lying  along  the 


foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  rank  grass,  mixed 
with  last  year's  growth,  is  ankle  deep,  and 
where  grass  and  innumerable  stumps  and 
logs  affimi  harbor  for  colonies  of  field-mice, 
you  find  "  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet." 
He  halts  for  an  instant  and  snufl^  the  air ; 
draws  toward  a  tuft  of  grass  and  noses  it 
carefidly;  his  sensitive  nostrils  dilate ;  his 
staid  aild  sober  tail  begins,  not  to  wag,  but 
to  describe  circles ;  the  serious  lines  of  his 
brow  become  a  frown ;  he  mounts  that  log 
and  snu&  it  from  end  to  end  and  back 
again  with  studious  care.  There  has  been 
a  fox  here,  but  which  way  has  he  gone  ? 
Never  fear  that  the  old  dog  will  not  tell  you 
soon;  but  by  what  marvelous  faculty  he 
finds  it  out,  who  but  a  dog  can  tell  ?  Alas! 
such  niceties  of  his  language  are  a  sealed 
book  to  us.  Now  his  loud,  eager  snuffing 
has  grown  to  a  suppressed  challenge,  and 
every  muscle  seems  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension,  as  he  leaves  the  log  and  makes  a 
few  lopes  toward  the  woods,  stops  for  an 
instant  as  if  turned  to  stone,  raises  his  good 
gray  muzzle  sky-ward,  and  awakens  all  the 
woods  and  hills  with  his  deep  sonorous 
voice !  That  way  has  Reynard  gone,  and 
that  bugle-note  has  perhaps  given  him  pre- 
monition of  his  doom.  This  note  has  re- 
called the  young  dog  from  his  wild  ranging, 
and  he  joins  his  older  and  wiser  companion, 
without  bringing  much  aid,  however,  for, 
catching  the  scent,  he  proclaims  his  dis- 
covery till  long  after  he  has  overrun  it,  now 
and  then  lightly  disconcerting  the  old 
truth -teller ;  but  the  veteran  soon  learns  to 
ignore  the  youngster  and  works  his  way 
steadily  toward  the  wooded  edge  of  the 
hill,  never  increasing  his  speed,  nor  abating 
the  carefiilness  of  his  scenting.  Now  his 
tuneful  notes  become  more  frequenL  If 
you  have  the  heart  of  a  fox-hunter,  they  are 
the  sweetest  music  to  your  ears  in  all  the 
world.  Up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  he 
takes  his  way,  the  young  dog  following,  and 
both  giving  tongue  from  time  to  time.  They 
slowly  work  the  trail  to  the  top  of  an  over- 
hangmg  ledge  and,  now,  there  is  a  husb, 
but,  almost  before  the  echo  of  their  last 
notes  has  died,  forth  bursts  a  wild  storm  of 
canine  music.  Reynard  is  afoot;  or,  as  we 
Yankees  say,  "  The  fox  is  started,"  and 
the  reeking  scent  of  his  recent  footsteps 
steams  hot  in  the  nostrils  of  his  pursuers. 
The  hounds  are  now  out  of  sight,  but  you 
hear  every  note  of  their  jubilant  song  as 
they  describe  a  small  circle  beyond  the 
ledge,  and  then  go  northward  along  the 
crest  of  the  hilL    'Vassx  baying  grows  Winter 
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and  fainter  as  tbey  bear  away  to  the  further 
side,  till  at  last  it  is  almost  drowned  by  the 
gujgle  of  the  brook. 

Now,  get  with  all  speed  to  "  the  Notch," 
which  divides  the  north  from  the  south 
hill,  for  this  the  fox  will  pretty  surely  cross 
when  be  conies  back,  if  bac^  he  comes, 
after  making  a  turn  or  two  or  three  at  the 


north  end.     On  this  habit  of  his,  of  running 
in  circles,  and  in  certain  run-ways  as  he  goes 

from  hill  to  hill,  or  from  wood  to  wood,  is 
founded  our  method  of  hunting  him.  If  he 
"plays"  in  small  circles,  encompassing  an 
acre  01  so,  as  he  often  will  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time  before  a  slow  dog,  you  cautiously 
work  up  to  leeward  of  him  and  try  your 
chances  for  a  shot. 
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trumpet  of  a  nut-hatch,  the  light  hammering 
of  a  downy  woodpecker  are  the  only  sounds 
the  strained  ear  catches.  All  about  rise  the 
gray  tree-trunks ;  overhead,  against  the 
blue-gray  sky  is  spread  their  net  of  branches, 
with  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  russet  and 
golden  and  scarlet  leaves  caught  in  its 
meshes.  At  your  feet  on  every  side  lie  the 
fading  and  faded  leaves,  hut  bearing  stil!  a 
hundred  hues ;  and  through  them  rise  tufts 
of  green  fern,  brown  stems  of  infant  trees 
and  withered  plants  ;  frost-blackened  beech- 
drops,  spikes  of  the  dull  azure  berries  of  the 
blue  cohosh,  and  milk-white  ones,  crimson- 
stemmed,  of  the  white  cohosh ;  scarlet 
dusters  of  wild  turnip  berries;  pale  asters 
and  slender  golden-rod,  but  all  so  har- 
moniously blended  that  no  one  object  stands 
forth  conspicuously.  So  kindly  does  Nature 
screen  her  children,  that  in  this  pervading 
gray  and  russet,  beast  and  bird,  blossom 
and  gaudy  leaf  may  lurk  unnoticed,  almost 
at  your  feet.  The  rising  sun  begins  to  glorify 
the  tree-tops.  And  now,  a  red  squirrel  startles 
you,  rustling  noisily  through  the  leaves.  He 
scrambles  up  a  tree,  and  with  nervous 
twitches  of  feet  and  tail,  snickers  and 
scolds  till  you  feel  almost  wicked  enough 
to  end  his  clatter  with  a  charge  of  shot.     A 


pecking     the     lichened  ''^^ 

trunks  and  branches  al- 
most within  arm's  length,  satisfying  curiosity 
and  hunger  together. 

At  last,  above  the  voices  of  these  garrulous 
visitors,  your  ear  discerns  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  faint  and  far  away,  swelling,  dying, 
swelling,  but  surely  drawing  nearer.  Louder 
rings  the  "musical  confusion  of  hounds  an<i 
echo  in  conjunction,"  as  the  dogs  break 
over  the  hill-top.  Now,  eyes  and  ears,  look 
and  listen  your  sharpest.  Bring  the  butt  of 
your  gun  to  your  shoulder  and  be  motion- 
less and  noiseless  as  death,  for  if  at  two 
gun-shots  off  Reynard  sees  even  the 
movement  of  a  hand  or  a  turn  of  the  head, 
he  will  put  a  trec-tnink  between  you  and 
him,  and  vanish  altogether  and  "  leave  you 
there  lamenting." 

Is  that  the  patter  of  feet  in  the  dry  leaves 
or  did  the  sleeping  air  awake  enough  to 
srir  them  ?  Is  that  the  fox  ?  Pshaw!  no- 
only  a  red  squirrel  scurrying  along  a  fallen 
tree.  Is  that  quick,  muffled  thud  the  drum 
of  a  partridge  ?  No,  it  never  reaches  the 
final  roll  of  his  performance.  It  is  only  the 
beating  of  your  own  heart.  But  now  you 
hear  the  unmistakable  nervous  rustle  of 
Reynard's   footsteps  in    the   leaves;   now 
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ing  straight  toward  you.     A  gun-shot  and  a 
half  3H-ay,  he  stops  on  a  knoll  and  turns 
half-way  round  to  listen  foi  the  dogs.     In 
awful  suspense  you  wonder  if  he  will  come 
right  on  or  sheer  off  and  baffle  you.     But  a 
louder  sounding  of  the  charge  by  his  pur- 
sues sends  him  onward  light  toward  you. 
His  face  is  a  study  as  he  gallops  leisurely 
along  listening  and  plotting.     He  picks  his 
way  for  a  few  yards  along  the  outcropping 
stones  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  then 
begins  to  climb  the  slope  diagonally  toward 
you.     He  is   only  fifty  yards  off  when  you 
raise  the  muzzle  of   your  gun,  drop  your 
cheek  to  the  stock,  and  aim  a  little  forward 
of  his  nose  ;  your  finger  presses  the  trigger 
and  while    the   loud   report  is  rebounding 
from  wood    to    hill,   you  peer    anxiously 
through    the     hanging     smoke    to    learn  | 
whether  you  have 
cation.     Ah  I  then 
despite  his  speed 
dog  follows  his  e 
where  he  lies,  stop 
surprise   as    he 
comes    upon 
him,  then  seizes 
him  by  the  back, 
shaking    him 
savagely,     and 
biting  him  &om 
shoulders        to 
hips.     Let  him 
mouth  bis  fallen 
foe  tohis  heart's 
content,  no  mat- 
ter how  he  rum- 
ples the    sleek 
fur,  it  is  his  only 
recompense  for 
the  laithfiil  ser- 
vice he  has  so 
well  performed. 
And    now    the 
young    dog 
comes  up   and 
claims    his    rc- 
*ai(I,    and    be 
sure  this  morn- 
ing's work  will 

go  ^  toward  making  him  as  stanch  and 
true  as  his  chase-worn  leader. 

The  shade  of  sadness  for  a  moment  in- 
dulged over  the  vigorous  life  so  suddenly 
ended  by  your  shot,  is  but  a  passing  cloud 


on  the  serene  happiness  you  feel  at  having 
acquitted  yourself  so  welt.  If  you  had 
missed  him,  it  would  have  been  but  small 
consolation  to  think  the  fox  was  safe.  The 
hounds  having  had  their  just  dues  in  mouth- 
ing and  shaking,  you  strip  off  Reynard's 
furty  coat, — for  if  English  lords  may,  without 
disgrace,  sell  the  game  they  kill  in  their 
battues,  surely  a  humble  Yankee  fox-hunter 
may  save  and  sell  the  pelt  of  his  fox  with- 
out incurring  the  stigma  of  "  pot-hunter." 
At  least  he  may  bear  home  the  brush  with 
skin  attached,  as  a  trophy. 

But  think  not  thus  early  nor  with  such 
successful  issue  is  every  chase  to  close. 
This  was  ended  before  the  fox  had  used  any 
other  trick  for  baffling  the  hounds,  but  his 
simplest  one  of  running  in  circles.  An  hour 
or  two  later,  an  old  fox  finding  the  dogs  still 
holding  persistently  to  all  the  windings  of 
his  trail,  would  have  sped  away  to  another 
hill  or  wood  a  mile  or  so  off,  and  would 


and  then  have  sprung  off  at  right 
angles  with  it  to  the  ground,  ten  feet  away ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  have  run  through  a  flock 
of  sheep,  the  strong  odor  of  whose  feet  blots 
out  the  scent  of  his.  These  artifices  quite 
bewilder  and  baffle  the  young  dog,Jjut  onlv 
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delay  the  elder  who  knows  of  old  the  tricks 
of  foxes.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  the  manner  of  his  working,  as  he  comes 
to  the  edge  of  the  plowed  field.  He  wastes 
no  time  in  useless 


a  tittle,  finds  the  trail  on  the  other  side  and 
follows  it  to  the  hill,  but  more  slowly  now, 
for  the  fox  has  been  gone  some  time ;  the 
frost  has  melted,  the  moisture  is  exhal- 
ing and  the  scent 


And  now  comes  the  puzzling  bit  of  fence. 
The  old  dog  thinks  the  fox  has  gone  through 
it;  he  goes  through  it  himself,  but  finds  no 
scent  there  ;  puzzles  about  rapidly,  now  try- 
ing this  side,  now  that;  at  last  he  bethinks 
himself  of  tiie  top,  to  which  he  clambers  and 
there  finds  the  missing  trail.  But  his  big 
feet  cannot  tread  the  "  giddy  footing  "  of  the 
rail  as  could  Reynard's  dainty  pads,  so  down 
he  goes  and  tries  on  either  side  for  the  point 
where  the  fox  left  the  fence.  Ranging  up 
and  down,  too  near  it,  to  hit  the  spot  where 
Reynard  struck  the  ground  he  fails  to  recover 
the  scent,  stops — raises  his  nose  and  utters 
a  long,  mournful  howl,  half  vexation,  half 
despair.  Now  he  climbs  to  the  top  rail 
further  on  and  snufis  it  there.  "  No  taint 
of  a  fox's  foot  is  here,"  so  he  reasons,  "  and 
he  must  have  jumped  6om  the  fence  be- 
tween here  and  the  place  where  I  found  it," 
and  acting  on  this  logical  conclusion,  he 
circles  widely  till  he  has  picked  up  the  trail 
once  more,  and  goesjnerriiy  on  to  the  sheep- 
pasture.  Here,  satisfying  himself  of  the 
character  of  this  trick,  he  adopts  the  same 
plan  employed  at  the  plowed  field,  and  after 


always  alert  and  listening  while  the  dogs 
draw  slowly  on,  now  almost  losing  the  trail 
on  a  dry  ledge,  now  catching  it  in  a 
moist,  propitious  hollow,  till  at  last  a  nearer 
burst  warns  poor  sly-boots  that  he  must 
again  up  and  away.  He  may  circle  about 
or  "  play,"  as  we  term  it,  on  this  hill,  till 
you  have  reached  a  run-way  on  it  where 
you  may  get  a  shot ;  or,  when  you  have 
toiled  painfully  up  the  steep  western  pitch 
and  have  just  reached  the  top,  blown, 
leg-weary,  but  expectant,  he  will,  probably, 
utterly  disappoint  and  exasperate  you  by 
leaving  this  hill  and  returning  to  the  one  he 
and  you  have  so  lately  quitted, — yea,  he  will ' 
even  intensify  the  bitterness  of  your  heart  by 
taking  in  his  way,  one  or  two  or  three  points 
where  you  were  standing  half  an  hour  ago  I 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  He  may  run  for  hours, 
now,  on  the  hil!  where  he  was  started,  or 
he  may  be  back  here  again  before  the  hunter 
can  have  regained  that.  To  hesitate  may- 
be to  lose,  may  be  to  gain,  the  coveted 
shot.  One  must  choose  as  soon  as  may  be 
and    take  his  chances.      If  two    persons 
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are  hunting  in  company, 
one  should  keep  to  this  hill, 
ihe  other  to  that,  or  while 
DD  the  same  hill,  or  in  the 
same  wood,  each  to  his 
chosen  run-way,  thus  dou- 
bling the  chances  of  a 
shot. 

At  last  the  hounds  may 
be  heaid  baying  continu- 
ously in  one  place,  and  by 
this  and  their  peculiar  >□• 
looation,  one  may  know 
that  [he  fox,  finding    his 
tricks  unavailing,  has  run 
to  earth,  or,  as  we  have 
it, "  has  holed."      Guided 
to  his    retreat     by    the 
voices  of  the  hounds,  you  find  them  there, 
by  turns,  baying  angrily  and   impatiently 
and    tearing    away,    tooth    and    nail,    the 
obstnicCing  roots  and  earth.     If  in  a  sandy 
01  loamy  bank,  the  fox  may,  with  pick  and 
spade,  be  dug    ignominiously    forth,    but 
this  savors  strongly  of  poC-hunting.     If  he 
has  taken  sanctuary  in  a  rocky  den,  where 
pick  and  spade  avail  not,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  call  the  dogs  off  and  try  for 


another  fox,  to-day,  or  for  this  one  to- 
morrow, when  he  shall  have  come  forth 
again.  This  is  the  manlier  part,  in  either 
case,  for  Reynard  has  fairly  baffled  you,  has 
run    his   course   and   reached    his   goal    in 

Sonietimes  an  old  fox,  when  he  hears  the 
first  note  of  the  hounds  on  the  trail  he 
made  when  he  was  mousing  under  the 
paling  stars,  will  arise  from  his  bed,  and 
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make  off  at  once  over  dry  led^,  plowed 
fields  and  sheep-pastures,  leaving  for  the 
dogs  nothing  but  a  cold,  puzzling  scent, 
which,  growing  fainter  as  the  day  advances 
and  the  moisture  exhales,  they  are  obliged, 
unwillingly,  to  abandon  at  last,  after  hours 
of  slow  and  painstaking  work.  A  wise  old 
hound  will  often,  in  such  cases,  give  over 
trying  to  work  up  the  uncertain  trail,  and 
guessing  at  the  direction  the  fox  has  taken, 
push  on,  running  mute,  at  the  top  of  his 


speed,  to  the  likeliest  piece  of  woodland,  a 
mile  away  perhaps,  and  there  with  loud 
rejoicings  pick  up  the  trail.  When  after  a 
whole  day's  chase,  during  which  hope  and 
disappointment  have  often  and  rapidly  suc- 
ceeds each  other  in  the  hunter's  breast, 
having  followed  the  fox  with  untiring  zeal 
through  all  the  crooks  and  turns  of  his 
devious  course,  and  unraveled  with  fauldess 
nose  and  the  sagacity  bom  of  thought  and 
experience  his  every  trick, — the  good  dogs 
bnng  him  at  the  last  moment  of  the  gloam- 
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liVhcn  one  sees  in  the  snow  the  intricate 
windings  and  crossings  and  recrossings  of 
ifie  trail  of  a  mousing  fox,  he  can  but  won- 
der how  any  dog  by  his  nose  alone  can  un- 
tangle such  a  knotted  thread  till  it  shall 
lead  him  to  the  place  where  the  fox  has 
laid  up  for  the  day;  yet  this  a  good  hound 
will  unerringly  do,  if  the  scent  has  not  l<e- 
come  too  cold.  To  see  him  do  this  and  to 
follow  all  his  careful,  sagacious  work,  are  in 
no  wise  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  this 

It  is  a  favorite  season  for  fox-hunting 
when  the  first  snows  have  fallen,  for  though 
the  walking  is  not  so  good,  and  hounds  are 
often  much  inclined  to  follow  the  track  by 
sight  as  well  as  by  smell,  the  tell-tale  foot- 
prints show  pretty  plainly  which  way  the 
fox  has  gone,  how  long  he  has  been  gone, 
and  whether  it  is  worth  your  while  to  allow 
the  dogs  to  follow  his  trail ;  and  you  are 
enabled  to  help  the  hounds  in  puzzling 
places,  though  a  dog  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience seldom  needs  help,  except  for  the 
Vol.  XV.— w. 


saving  of  time.  A  calm  day  is  always  best, 
and  if  warm  enough  for  the  snow  to  pack 
without  being  at  all  "  sposhy,"  so  much  the 
letter.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  "  start  "  a 
fox  during  a  heavy  snow-fall,  if  you  do  start 
him,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  "  play  "  beauti- 
fully, seeming  to  reckon  much  on  the  oblit- 
eration of  his  track  by  the  falling  snow. 
At  such  times  he  will  often  circle  an  hour 
in  the  compass  of  two  or  three  acres.  Glare 
ice  holds  scent  scarcely  more  than  water. 
This,  no  one  knows  better  than  the  fox,  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  now  profit  by  this 
knowledge  if  naked  ice  can  be  found.  He 
will  also  nin  in  the  paths  of  the  hare,  pick 
his  way  carefully  along  rocky  ridges,  swept 
bare  of  snow  by  the  wind,  leaving  no  visi- 
ble trace  of  his  passage,  and,  at  times,  take 
to  traveled  highways.  If  the  snow  is  deep 
and  light  so  that  he  sinks  into  it,  he  will 
soon,  through  fatigue  or  fear  of  being 
caught,  take  refuge  in  den  or  burrow.  -  If 
the  snow  has  a  crust  which  bears  him,  but 
through  which   the  heavier  hounds  ,t^f^^i[(^ 
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at  every  step,  he  laughs  them  to  scorn  as 
he  trips  leisurely  along  at  a  tantalizingly 
short  distance  before  them.  Hunting  in 
such  seasons  is  weary  work,  and  more  de- 
sirable, then,  is  the  solace  of  book  and  pipe 
by  the  cozy  fireside,  where  the  hounds  lie 
sleeping  and  dreaming  of  glorious  days  of 
sport,  already  past  or  soon  to  come. 

In  winter  as  in  autumn,  the  sport  is  in- 
vigorating and  exciting,  and  Nature  has, 
now  as  ever,  her  endless  beauties  and  secrets 
•  for  him  who  hath  eyes  to  behold  them. 
To  sucli,  they  are  manifold  in  all  seasons 
and  he  is  feasted  full,  whether  from  the 
bald  hill-top  he  looks  forth  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  gorgeous  woods  and  fields, 
still  green  under  October  skies,  or  sees 
them  brown  and  sere  through  the  dim 
November  haze,  or  spread  white  and  fer 
with  December  snows.  The  truest  sports- 
man is  not  a  mere  skillful  butcher,  who  is 
quite  unsatisfied  if  he  returns  Irom  the  chase 
without  blood  upon  his  garments,  but  he 
who  bears    home    from    field  and    forest 


something  better  than  game  and  peltry  and 
the  triumph  of  a  slayer,  and  who  counts 
the  day  not  lost  nor  ill  spent  though  he  can 
show  no  trophy  of  his  skill.  The  beautifiil 
things  seen,  the  ways  of  beasts  and  birds 
noted,  are  what  he  treasures  far  longer 
than  the  number  of  successful  shots. 
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In  his  latest  woi^.t  Dr.  Schliemann,  the 
ucavator  of  Hissarhk  and  the  author  of  the 
well-known  book,  "  Troy  and  its  Remains," 
gives  us  an  account  of  further  excavations 
made  by  him,  with  a  large 
fotte  of  laborers,  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  in  Argolis, 
fion)  August,  1876,10  March 
of  the  next  year.  The  text 
ia  in  the  form  of  letters  or  a 
diKy,  written  frona  time  to 
time  on  the  spot,  and  min- 
gling descriptions  of  his 
woik  and  his  discoveries  as 
made  with  the  inferences 
and  theories  which  they  sug- 
gested or  confirmed  in  his  own  mind.  These, 
however,  have  been  revised  for  publication 


bring  the  running  comments  on  the  objects 
found  into  harmony  with  his  later  views. 
The  result  is  at  times  more  amusing  than  in- 
structive; and  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  as 
destitute  of  scientific  method  as  it  is  of  literary 
form.  Indeed,  Dr.  Schliemann  is  himself, 
though  unconsciously,  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous relics  of  the  mythical  world  which  he  ex- 
hibits. He  lives  in  a  critical  age,  but  is  not 
of  iL  Though  master  of  many  languages,  he 
has  never  learned  the  word  doubt.  Having 
been  possessed  from  childhood  by  an  un- 
questioning faith  in  Homer,  as  an  historical  ' 
authority,  he  went  to  the  Troad  in  1871, 
and  dug  into  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  with  an 
enthusiastic  hope  of  finding  there  traces  of  a 
civilization  which  was  destroyed  when  gods 
and  men  united  to  punish  a  prince  (who  liad 
been  the  arbiter  of  the  prize  of  beauty 
among  three  great  goddesses  of  heaven),  for 
stealing  the  daughter  of  Olympian  Zeus. 
Scholars  in  vain  pointed  out  to  him  that,  if 


after  the  searches  were  finished,  and  some 
e&Ht  has  been  made,  though  imperfectly,  to 

'  For  cooTCDiencc,  the  plates  are  here  numbered 
**  m  Dr.  SdiUcnuutti's  volume. 


there  ever  was  a  Troy  outside  of  the  fancy  of 
the  bards,  it  must  be  sought  where  the  bards 
placed  it;  and  not  where  the  local  pride 
and  superstition  of  the  people  of  New  Ilion, 
in  defiance  of  them,  had  claimed  its  site. 
But  Dr.  Schliemann,  with  Homer  for  his 
events  and  heroes,  and  with  "  tradition  "  for 
his  geography,  went  resolutely  to  work ;  and 
his  earnestness  found  a  rich  reward.  He 
discovered  more  than  he  had  dared  to 
dream  of.  Destitute  of  the  critical  faculty ; 
intolerant  of  doubt,  more  even  in  himself 
than  in  others;  not  enduring  to  hold  his 
judgment  in  suspense, — for  every  new  dis- 
covery his  mind  finds  a  place  in  some  pre- 
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conceived  theory,  or  at  once  frames  a  new 
and  moie  marvelous  one  to  fit  and  hold  it. 
His  report  of  facts  is  shaped  and  colored 
throughout  by  his  imaginative  convictions ; 
and  his  readers  find  themselves  taken  out  of 
the  woild  of  history  and  chronology  into  a 
realm  of  wonders,  hardly  nearer  to  experi- 
ence than  the  fairy-land  of  Spenser,  the 
spiritual  battle-plain  of  Milton's  angels,  or 
the  misty  field  of  Tennyson's  Lyonnesse. 
He  found  the  walls  which  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  built;  he  found  the  streets  through 
which  the  pious  son  of  Aphrodite  bore  his 
old  father  from  their  burning  home;  he 
found  the  Sceean  gate,  at  which  the  sons  of 
the  gods  sat  wondering  at  the  beauty  of 


Helen,  as  a  theme  worthy  of  a  world  in 
arms;  he  found  the  royal  treasure  of  King 
Priam,  the  diadems  and  jewels  which  had 
been  the  ornaments  of  beauty  and  the  pride 
of  power,  in  the  days  wlien  the  sons  of  God 
and  the  daughters  of  men  were  in  daily  and 
intimate  association. 

The  critical  world,  while  it  could  not  ac- 
cept Dr.  Schliemann's  interpretation  of  these 
discoveries,  was  startled  and  puzzled  by  the 
wonderfiil  facts  which  he  had  brought  to 


light.     The  doubt  which  some  strove  to 
throw  on  his  good  faith  was  speedUy  dis- 
pelled ;  the  objects  which  he  described  arc 
certainly  in  existence,   and  were  found  at 
Hissarlik;  and  his  descriptions,  when  strip- 
ped of  the  inferences  and  beliefs  with  which 
his  fancy  had  mingled  and  wrapped  them, 
proved  to  be  in  substance  correct.     Nay, 
more,  even  those  who  quarreled  most  bit- 
terly with  his  explanations  failed  to  fiimish 
an  equally  interesting  theory  of  their  own, 
or  even  to  agree  upon  any.      Meanwhile, 
Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  regarding  the  resur- 
rection of  Troy  as  a  demonstration  of  his 
cherished  views,  his  enthusiasm    rekindled 
for  Homeric  research,  sought  other  fields 
for    similar    exploits.      "  For  my 
part,"  he    says,    "  I  have   always 
firmly  believed  in  the  Trojan  war; 
my  fiill  faith  in  Homer  and  in  the 
tradition  has    never    been    shaken 
by   modem  criricism,  and  to  this 
faith  of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  Troy  and  its  treasure" 
(page  334).      He  has  spent  seven 
months  of  severe  personal  labor, 
and  has  made  an  immense  outlay 
of  money,  in  excavating  the  an- 
cient city  of  Mycense,  the  royal 
seat  of  the  Homeric  Agamemnon; 
I  and  has  met  here  witfi  a  success 
I  far  greater  even  than  at  Hissarlik. 
I  Under    these    circumstances,    the 
'  most  skeptical  reader  may  reason- 
ably be  asked  to  sympathize  with 
the  enthusiasm    of  (he    writer,  [o 
admire    the    courage    and    peise- 
VCTflnce  with  which  he  has  carried 
out  his  plans,  and  to  thank  him  for 
the   great  contributions  which  he 
has  made  to  our  means  of  knowing 
the    past.       Perhaps,    indeed,    ihe 
best    way   to    enjoy  his    book,  at 
least  on  a  first  reading,  is  to  lay 
aside  all  critical  weapons,  accept 
the  guidance  of  the  author,  enter  into  his 
credulous  spirit,  and  live  awhile  with  him  in 
the  heroic  age. 

The  book  has  charms  enough  of  its  own 
in  spite  of  the  defects  we  have  noted.  It 
contains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  which  are 
not  only  complete  and  seemingly  accurate 
representations  of  the  objects  found,  but  are 
so  interesting  in  themselves  and  so  admirably 
executed  as  to  place  it  far  above  nearly  all 
others  of  its  class  in  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. As  the  discoveries  are  among  the  most 
curious  ever  reached  by  archseological  re- 
search and  are  sure  to  be  for  many  years  the 
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center  of  a  discussion  io- 

Tolving   some   important 

questions  in  the  histoiy  of 

dyiliMtion,  the  work  will 

be  eagerly  read,  not  only 

by  the  general  reader,  to 

whom  it  is  addressed,  but 

especially  by  the  classical 

scliolar,the  historical  critic, 

and  the  antiquarian  expert, 

each  of  whom   will   find 

matlerfor  prolonged  study 

in  the  well-attested  facts 

here  presented,  however 

little  he    may  value   the 

interpretations  of  the  ex- 
plorer.    The  business  of 

this  article  is    merely   to 

call  attention  to  some  of 

the  most   remarkable  of 

these  facts,  apart  from  all 
attempts  to  explain  them. 

The    architectural    re-  khSj.   a 

mains  at  Mycenae,  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  the  gate  of  lions,  and  the 
subterranean  treasuries,  have  been  objects 
of  wonder  to  at  least  seventy  generations  of 
men.  The  Greeks  of  history  knew  no  more 
of  their  origin  than  we.  Mycena  has  no 
iustoiy.  That  eighty  ofits  men  were  found  in 
Ihe  Greek  armyatThermopylse,  b.  c.  480,  and 
retreated  when  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans 
diose  to  remain  and  die ;  that  four  hundred 
men  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  followed  Pau- 
sanias  the  next  year  to  Flataea;  and  that 
eleven  years  afterward,  both  cities  were 
ntteriy  destroyed  by  the  Argives, — these  are 
the  only  facts  concerning  Mycenae  for  which 
there  is  any  historical  evidence.  But  in 
classic  legend  and  poetry  it  occupies  an 
unportant  place.  The  Homeric  songs  repre- 
sent it  as  a  rich,  well-built  city,  "  with  broad 
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slreets;"  the  seat  of  a  powerful  dynasty  of 
heroes;  and  the  popular  mythology  made 
them  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  a  series  of 
tragic  events,  which  have  been  impressed  on 
the  world's  imagination  and  memory  forever 
by  the  genius  of  ^schylus  and  Euripides. 
How  far  were  these  myths  the  growth  of  a 
germ  of  fact  preserved  by  a  national  tra- 
dition ?  How  far  were  they  the  product  of 
credulous  and  imaginative  minds,  striving  to 
account  for  the  great  walls  and  works  of 
earlier  days  ?  These  are  questions  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  is  closely  linked  with  whole 
systems  of  thought,  and  will  be  fiilly  set  at 
rest  only  with  the  settlement  of  far  more 
momentous  controversies. 

The  scene  of  the  principal  excavations  is 
theacropolisof  MycenK.  This  has  often  been 
described  by  travelers ;  and  students  who 
wish  to  examine  and  judge  Dr.  Schliemann's 
discoveries  in  detail  must  be  referred  to  the 
admirable  plans  of  his  engineers,  appended 
to  this  book  ;  and  to  the  minute  accounts  of 
the  topography  given  by  Gell  and  Curtius  in 
their  well-known  works.  The  massive  "  Cyclo- 
pean "  walls  which  surround  this  acropolis, 
the  great  "  gate  of  the  lions  "  which  forms  its 
main  entrance,  and  the  huge  subterranean 
chambers  or  treasuries,  have  hitherto  been 
the  chief  wonders  of  the  place.  To  what 
was  already  known  of  these,  however,  our 
author  adds  little ;  except  that  he  has  cleared 
out  the  gate  of  the  lions  to  its  base,  removing 
a  mass  of  d^brii  which  has  obstructed  it  for 
many  centuries,  and  has  "  brought  to  light  its  I C 
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enormous  threshold,"  a  hard  block  of  breccia 
fifleen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad.  It  has 
commonly  been  believed,  on  the  testimony 
of  travelers,  that  this  threshold  has  been  be- 
foie  cleared  and  examined  in  modem  limes. 


Macedonian  period,  and  that  Diodonis  !i 
therefore  wrong  in  asserting  that  Myceiue 
remained  uninhabited  from  its  destruction  by 
the  Argives  to  his  own  time,  he  dismisses 
this  "  comparatively  modem  Hellenic  city," 


So  high  an  authority  as  C.  O.  Miilter  says : 
"The  gate-way  of  Myceni,  cleared  away  in 
1843,  is  five  paces  in  breadth,  and  proportion- 
ately long ;  there  are  wheel-tracks  within  the 
smooth  slabs  of  the  floor"  ("Ancient  Art," 
page  ai).  But  Dr.  Schliemann  found  it  cov- 
ered by  vast  accumulations  of  debris;  and 
having  removed  them  by  a  month's  labor  with 
a  large  force  of  men,  declares  that  "  the  ruts 
caused  by  the  chariot- wheels,  of  which  all 
guide-books  speak,  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  enthusiastic  travelers,  but  not  in 
reality"(pagei23].  He  may  then  be  justified 
in  adding:  "The  threshold  having  berai 
deeply  buried  in  the  debris  for  ages,  and  at 
all  events  since  the  capture  of  the  acropolis 
by  the  Argives  (468  b.  c),  no  mortal  eye 
can  have  seen  it  for  more  than  2,300  years." 
Let  us  then  enter  the  acropolis  with  our 
guide.  For  seven  months  he  has  labored 
with  more  than  one  hundred  men  to  disclose 
its  secrets.  The  surface  is  covered,  to  an 
average  depth  of  three  feet,  with  "  a  layer  of 
debris  of  the  Hellenic  time,"  of  which  he 
gives  us  but  scanty  information.  It  contains 
"  numerous  terra  cotta  figures  and  fluted 
vases,"  and  an  indefinite  number  of  "  bronze 
medals,"  all  of  which  he  refers  to  the  third 
and  fourth  ctnturies  before  Christ ;  and, paus- 
ing only  to  insist  that  these  must  be  rehcs  of  a 
community  which  flourished  here  during  the 


and  goes  deeper  in  search  of  the  Homeric 
age.  His  contempt  for  anything  so  ner 
that  it  has  been  buried  only  twenty  centure 
is  too  great  to  award  these  things  a  page  af 
description  or  a  single  cut.  We  may  still 
hope,  though  not  with  assurance,  that  thete 
precious  remains  will  yet  come  into  the 
hands  of  some  less  ambitious,  but  more 
carefiil,  investigator,  and  will  be  found  to 
have  been  presMved,  with  such  a  complete 


record  of  their  situs  and  condition,  as  will 

lead  to  fuller  explanations  of  their  origin. 

But  the  next  ten  feet,  on  the  average,  of 

this  mass  of  ruin  is  a  stiatuni  ;v)iif:h  awakens 
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Dr.  Schliemann's  attention ;  for  it  is  rich  in 
wrecks  which    appear   to    date    from    the 
classical  Greek   period,  before  the  Argive 
conquest.     The  best  preserved  of  these  are 
the  painted  vases  of  tena  cotta,  much  like 
ihose  which  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 
Nos,  ij  and  80  are  specimens  of 
them,  and  No.  83  is  a  terra  cotta 
goblet — all  found  in  the  acropolis, 
at  a  depth  ofnearly  ten  feel  below 
thesuriace. 

Among  the  objects  found  here, 
however,  those  which  seem   to 
have  impressed    the   discoverer 
most  deeply   are  certain  images. 
On  Augi^    19,  1876,  he  writes: 
"Since  the  7th  inst.  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  here  more  than  300 
tena  cotta  idols  of  Hera,  more  or 
less  broken,   in    the    form    of   a 
woman  or    in    that    of  a    cow. 
Most  of  the   former   Iiave   orna- 
ments painted   in  bright  red   on 
a  dead  ground  of  tight  red,  two 
breasts  in  relief,  below  which  pro- 
trudes OD  each  side  a  long  horn, 
so  that  both  horns  together  form 
thalfKnrcle;  and,  as  I  have  said 
regarding  the  idols  in  Tiryns,  they 
must  be  either  intended  to  represent  cow- 
iioms,  or  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent 
DK)oii,Qrbothatonce"(page72).  Elsewhere 
bespeaks  particularly  of  No.  118  as  an  in- 
stance of  "very  archaic  cow-idols  withpainted 
red  and  black  ornamentations"  (page  105]. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  be  much  puz- 
zled to  undcistand  how  the  liveliest  fancy 
could  find  anything  like  a  cow  in  any  of 
these  images.    The  uninitiated  observer,  who 
should  find  upon  a  mutilated  female  figure, 
stumpts,  opposite  the  breasts,  would  think  of 
urns,  as  more  likely  to  be  found  there  than 
homs,  even   in  an  idol ;    and  in  studying 
flie  series  of  small  figures,  he  might  imag- 
ine to   himself  a   leopard,  3    cat,  a  deer, 
1  sheep,  a  dog  and  a  pig,  as  the  several 
originab  before  the  rude  artist's  mind  ;  but 
who  would  think  of  a  cow  ?     The  problem 
I!  solved,  however,  by  a  study,  not  of  the 
objects,  but  of  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
The  word  hoopis,  ox-eyed,  is  the  constant 
epithet  in  Homer  of  the  goddess  Hera ;  just 
as  glaukopis,  she  of  the  dazzling  eyes,  is  the 
epithet  of  Athene.      Misled  by  a  fanciful 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  word  bodpis,  Dr.   Schliemann  some 
yean  ago  built  up  a  whole  theory  of  mythol- 
ogy upon  it    Fmding  that  glaukdfds  might 


be  explained  as  made  up  of  the  words  glaux 
an  owl,  and  ^s,  the  eye,  look  or  face,  he 
compared  the  two  words,  and  finding  a  bird 
in  one  and  an  animal  in  the  other,  he  con- 
cluded that  all  readers  of  Homer  for  thou- 


sands of  years  had  mistaken  his  meaning ; 
the  former  word  must  mean  cma-headed, 
the  latter  owl-kfodcd.  Accordingly,  every 
object  found  at  Hissarlik,  which  appears  to 
have  eyes  and  mouth,  assumed,  to  his  mind, 
the  form  of  an  owl's  head ;  and  became  an 
idol  of  the  owl-headed  Athene,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Ilium.  Other  observers,  failing 
to  discover  the  semblance  of  the  bird,  can 
see  in  these  objects  only  rude  representations 
of  the  human  face.  But  the  doubts  of  other 
men  only  confirm  Dr.  Schliemann's  convic- 
tions; and  as  Hera.  Sod/n's  was  the  guardian 
deity  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns,  all  readers  of 
his  book  on  Troy  confidently  expected  that, 
whatever  else  he  might  find  or  fail  to  find  in 
these  cities,  cow-headed  idols  would  prove 
to  be  abundant.  He  found  many  hundreds 
of  them ;  nearly  all  as  exactly  like  cows  as 
those  pictured  above.  In  short,  both  his 
cow-headed  Hera  and  his  owl-headed  Ath- 
ene seem  to  belong  to  the  class  described  by 
Bacon  as  idols  of  the  den. 

Under  the  strata  already  mentioned  were 
made  the  great  discoveries  which  crown 
Dr.  Schliemann's  work.  The  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  the  acropolis,  south  of  the  lions' 
gate,  forms  an  inclosure,  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre,  with  a  massive  Cydopeaa  1 
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wall  around  it.  It  is  an  irregular  quad- 
langle ;  the  northeni  part,  behind  the  great 
gate,  contains  mighty  substructures,  sup- 
porting water-conduits,  and  a  house  which 
seems  to  share  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the 


long  and  nearly  forty  wide,  and  massive  io 
structure,  but  without  windows.  The  inte- 
rior was  filled  mainly  witli  yellow  wood- 
ashes,  leaving  little  doubt  that  these  walls 
were  the  foundations  on  which  formerly  stood 
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outer  walls  themselves.  The  south  comer  I  the  wooden  palace  of  the  rulers  of  Mycense- 
contains  the  walls  of  a  much  larger  house.  The  middle  of  the  inctosure  was  occupied 
which  seems  to  have  been  full  sixty  feet  |  by  a  curious  double  circle  of  large  stone 
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much  of  the  coarseness  in  the  animals  on  l  ally,  with  a  vast  treasure  of  the  most  precious 
the  tomb-stones  may  be  due  to  the  inferiority  objects  around  it  or  upon  the  fimeial  pyie. 
of  the  calcareous  stone:  probably  the  prim-  |  Most  of  these  objects  are  of  pure  goW; 


itive  sculptor  who  chiseled  them  would 
have  produced  something  better  if  he  had 
had  to  work  on  the  beautiful  hard  breccia  of 
which  the  sculpture  above  the  lions'  gate 
consists.  I  liave  therefore  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  admit  that  the  sculptured  se- 
pulchral slatts  may  be  of  nearly  the  same 
epoch  as  the  lions  over  the  gate"  (page  85). 
Many  fragments  of  tomb-stones,  carved  in  a 
similar  style,  were  also  found;  every  one  of 
which  will  be  studied  with  intense  interest 
as  illustrating  an  early  stage  in  the  history 
of  art,  hitherto  unexplored.    Another  tomb, 


similar  in  its  elaborate  construction  to  the 
others,  but  marked  by  no  stone  above  it, 
was  found  within  the  agora  j  and  yet  an- 
other, just  south  of  the  agora,  between  it  and 
the  walls  of  the  palace.  Each  of  the  first 
three  tombs  had  contained  three  human 
bodies;  the  fourth  had  five,  and  the  fifth 
one.  The  bodies  had  been  laid  each  upon 
a  funeral  pyre,  built  on  a  bed  of  gravel, 
and  then  burned ;  but  none  were  entirely 
consumed,  and  one  of  those  in  the  first 
tomb  was  so  well  preserved  that  its  shriv- 
eled form,  hardened  by  the  skillful  appli- 
cation of  alcohol  and  gum,  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  Athens. 
Naturally  enough,  "  the  news  that  the  tole- 
rably well  preserved  body  of  a  man  of  the 
mythical  heroic  age  had  been  found,  covered 
with  golden  ornaments,  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  Argolis,  and  people  came  by 
thousands  from  Argos,  Nauplia  and  the  vil- 
lages to  see  the  wonder  "  (page  297). 
Each  of  the  bodies  had  been  buried  roy- 


others  of  silver;  many  are  elaborate  and 
beautiful  works  of  primitive  art ;  and  thej 
form  a  collection  which  Dr.  Schliemann,  in 
tendering  them  to  the  king  of  Greece,  as  a 
gift  to  the  nation,  was  justified  in  declaring 
unparalleled  in  the  world.     They  have  yet  to 
be  examined  by  the  men  who  are  competent 
to  assign  to  each  its  true  place  in  the  history 
of  art;  and  they  are  likely  to  afford  a  long 
and  important  chapter  in  that  history,  '■&,  as 
we  may  reasonably   suspect,   diese    tombs 
were  the  burial-places  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  some  rich  and  powerful  dynasty, 
during    an    age    prior    to    all    our 
records.      Dr.   Schliemann,   indeed, 
assuming  the  historical  character  of 
the  Odyssey  and  of  ^schylus,  be- 
lieves that  these  are  the  sepulchos 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  companions, 

>who  were  murdered  by  .^gisthus  and 
Clj'temnestra    on     his    return    from 
Troy ;   and  assuming  that  they  ate 
all,  therefore,  of  the  same  date,  makes 
ii*L  sizt  jj^  inquiry  into  the  comparadve  de- 
velopment of  the  arts,  as  indicated  by  tbe 
works  found  in  each   several  tomb.      Yet 
even  a  casual  glance  at  the  engravings  of 
these  works  suggests  a  marked  difierence  in 
the  character  of  the  deposits,  and  a  suspicion 
that  the  treasures  in  the  second,  fifth,  third, 
firet,  and  fourth  tombs  may  prove  to  repre- 
sent a  progressive  and  rapid  development 
of  the  arts,  nearly  in  the  order  named.     But 
for   the    purposes    of  this 
paper  we  can  only  select 
a  few  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  these  objects, 
as  shown   by  Dr    Schlie- 
mann's  cuts,  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  his  dis- 
coveries. 

In  the  third  sepukliei 
were  found  scattered  be- 
low,  above    and    around 
HO,  173.  GOLDEN      thebodies,  agreat  numbtf 
s^lJUm^u,        of  "large,    thick,  round 
Acri.Ai..izt         plates  of  gold,  with  a  v«y 
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mentation  into  it.  No.  139  contains  broad 
round  wavmg  bands,  much  resembling  those 
in  the  fourth  sculptured  tomb-stone.  •  " 
•  •  *  No.  246  has  a  most  curious  pat- 
tern, which  shows  within  a  broad  circular 
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border  six  spirals,  al!  very  cleverly  finished 
off,  each  of  them  surrounding  seven  con- 
secutive circles,  and  all  united  around  an 
ornament  likewise  of  seven  consecutive  cir- 
cles, which  the  artist  seems  to  have  vainly 
tried  to  unite  at  the  upper  part"  (page 
165,  etc).  Some  of  these  plates,  in  the  form 
of  leaves,  are  supposed  b^  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  to  be  miniature  copies  of  shields, 
and  he  supports  this  view  ingeniously  by 
references  to  several  passages  of  Homer 
(page  173)- 

In  tiie  same  tomb  were  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  personal  ornaments,  among  which 
ihe  intaglio  engravings  on  gold  are  perhaps 
the  most  curious  (Nos,  353-5).  I"  '''^  fi"^'  ^^ 
these  rude  but  spirited  works,  Dr.  Schliemann 
finds  Hercules  killing  the  Nemean  lion ;  in 
the  second,  Achilles  giving  Hector  his  death- 
blow. Of  the  third,  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Achilles 
Pestolaccas  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  lion  in  style  perfectly  resembles  Che 
fore-part  of  the  lion  which  we  see  in  the 
gold  staters  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  which 
Borrel  attributes  to  Crcesus  (560  B.  C.)."  The 
beginnings  of  plastic  an  are  represented  by 
a  number  of  small  golden  images,  rude  fig- 
ures of  real  or  fabulous  animals,  and  some- 
times of  the  human  form  (Nos.  272  and  273). 
All  these  works  forcibly  suggest  to  the  reader 
theinfluenceof  Asiainearly  Greekart  They 
connect  themselves  in  the  mind  much  more 
readily  with  Assyria  or  even  with  Egypt, 
than  with  the  historic  art  of  Athens.  Of 
the  note  of  Greek  sculpture, — a  keen,  accu- 
rate sense  of  all  that  is  inspiring  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  ideal  human  form, — there  is  not  a 


suggestion  in  these  figures ;  nor,  indeed,  in 
any  of  the   treasures  of  My(;ense.     The 
bodies  in  this  tomb  wore  di^ems  of  gold, 
in  repousse  work,  the  splendor  and  deKcacy 
of  which  would  do  credit  to  a  modem  gold- 
smith.    The  largest 
of  them  is  represent- 
ed in  No.  181.  The 
crown    was    bound 
round  the  head  so 
that  its  broadest  part 
was  just  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead, 
and  of  course,  the 
leaves  were  standing 
upright  around  the 
upper    part    of   the 
head. 

The  fourth  sepul- 
cber  was  especially 
rich  in  personal  oma- 
ACTv*L  Hit  ments,  not  less  than 

670  ornamented  pieces  of  gold  plate  being 
enumerated  which  were  found  there,  fi^m 
button-like  disks  as  small  as  shirt-studs,  to 
the  size  of  a  double  eagle.  But  its  richest 
prize  in  this  class  seems  to  have  been  "  the 
very  heavy,  massive,  golden  bracelet,"  as 
Dr.  Schliemann  calls  it,  which  is  figured 
above.  The  artist  asserts  that  the  bracelet 
is  of  the  same  siJie  with  his  engraving;  but 
our  author,  who  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
instances,  seems  to  have  been  dazzled  into 
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iuccuncy  by  the  splendid  results  of  his  en- 
leiprise,  declares  that  "  it  is  so  enormously 
iarge  that  it  would  fit  on  the  loins  of  an 
□tdinaiy  man"  (page  327). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  fourth  sepulcher 
that  it  is  richer  in  vessels  of  precious 
material  and  workmanship  than  any  other. 
Nine  of  these  are  of  gold,  each  wholly  un- 
like the  others  in  form  and  in  ornaments. 
We  select  froni  the  engravings  of  these  the 
"golden  wine-flagon"  here  presented,  "  a 
beautifiil  xiweiu>f,  with  a  large  handle, 
and  decorated  in  repousU  work,  with  three 
parallel  horizontal  rows  of  spirals,  united 
with  each  other  and  forming  an  interwoven 
oraamentation  which  fills  the  whole  body 
of  the  flagon  with  a  net-work"  (page  232)- 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  vessels 
deposited  in  this  sepulcher  is  an 


edges,  are  ornamented.  Here  also  may  be 
seen  the  heads  of  the  golden  pins  with 
which  the  handles  are  attachol  to  the 
rim  and  body  '*  (page  135).  This  tomb 
also  contained  several  large  copper  vessek 
of  very  varied  shapes,  less  splendid,  but 
of  no  less  scientific  interest  than  those  of 
gold.  Among  them  is  the  entire  upper 
part  of  a  tripod,  somewhat  like  that  often 
represented  in  later  times  as  an  attribute  of 
Apollo.  "  It  deserves  particular  attention," 
as  Dr.  Schliemann  justly  says,  "that  there 
is  no  soldering  in  any  one  of  the  large  copper 
vessels  found  in  this  or  any  other  of  the 
Mycenxan  tombs  ;  these  large  vessels  con- 
sist merely  of  copper  plates,  solidly  joined 
together  with  innumerable  small  pins.  All 
the  handles  are  likewise  attached  with 
broad-headed  nails"  (page  215). 


massive  golden  goblet  with  two  handles, 
weighing  four  pounds  Troy.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ^lendid  jewels  of  the  Mycenjean 
treasures ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been 
crumpled  up  by  the  ponderous  weight  of 
the  stones  and  dibris,  and  its  body  has  been 
compressed  upon  the  foot,  so  that  the 
ipeiAator  cannot  fully  realize  from  the  en- 
graving the  magnificence  of  this  royal  cup. 
'  •  •  The  body  of  this  costly  goblet  is  en- 
circled by  a  row  of  fourteen  splendid  rosettes, 
between  an  upper  band  of  three  lines  and  a 
lower  one  of  two ;  the  foot  by  a  band  of 
large  protruding  globular  points.  Not  only 
the  fla  sides  of  £e  handles,  but  even  their 


Of  no  less  interest  is  a  "  cow's  head  "  of 
silver,  with  long  horns  of  gold.  "  It  has  a 
splendidly  ornamented  golden  sun,  of  two 
and  one-fifth  inches  in  diameter,  on  its  fore- 
head ;  in  the  middle  of  the  head  is  a  round 
hole  which  may  have  served  for  flowers. 
I  here  remind  the  reader  that  the  Egyptian 
Apis  is  represented  with  a  sun  between  its 
horns.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  cow-head  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  goddess  Hera,  the  patron  deity  of 
Mycerue"  (page  218), 

This  remarkable  object  is  certainly  a 
figure  of  the  head  of  a  homed  animal  of 
the  ox  kind,  and  seems  to  be  by  far  did 
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most  successful  attempt  to  represent  a  living 
thing  yet  discovered  at  Mycente.  But 
when  Dr.  Schliemann  introduces  an  infer- 
ence with  the  words,  "  'ITiere  can  be  no 
doubt,"  we  may  commonly  expect  some- 
thing extremely  difficult  to  believe ;  and 
hanfly  any  assertion  concerning  this  head 
could  be  less  free  from  doubt  in  other  mitHls 


than  that  it  has  any  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Hera.  His  suggestion  of  Apis, 
the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians,  which  he 
makes  only  to  forget  before  writing  the 
next  paragraph,  is  far  more  probable. 
'  The  horn,  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and 
dignity,  was  familiar  throughout  the  ancient 
world ;  and  the  horns  are  made  ^he,  chief 
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^xA  cHtracleristic  feature  of  this  head,  not 
te  bf  their  form  and  size  than  by  the  more 
jncioui  substance  of  which  they  are  made, 
ft  wifl  be  remembered  that  when  Telema- 
chu  promised  to  sacrifice  a  yearling  to 
Athene,  he  vowed  first  to  surround  the 
Homs  with  gold;*  that  when  Nestor  made 
hit  sacrifice  to  her,  he  sent  for  a  goldsmith 
to  gild  its  horns,  "  that  the  goddess  might 
seethe  ornament,  and  be  glad  ;"t  and  that  a 
bnUock  or  heifer  with  gilded  horns  was  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
from  remote  antiquity,  as  an  offering  most 
honorable  and  acceptable  to  any  one  of  gods 
or  men.  I  There  is  nothing,  then,  which 
^oggests  a  probable  connection  of  this  figure 
with  any  local  or  special  form  of  worship, 
much  less  with  that  of  Hera. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  discovery  of 
an  is  that  of  the  golden  masks  found  upon 


■  Odyssey,  iii.  384. 

Odysiey,  111,  437.  438. 
I  See  \»tj,  Tii,  37,  1  i  ikv,  13,  13 ;  TibuHus,  iv,  1, 
'[;  Virgil,  ytnrid,  1,366;  ix.617;  Ovid,  Metunor. 
™.i6l;d'.  Plin;;,  XKxiii,  3, 13.  "  Nothing  has  be«n 
'■^ucd.  in  honoring  the  gods  with  rites,  beyond  tke 
igaftht  hami  of  the  victims  offered  to  them." 
e  toarth  centary  of  Rome,  L.  Minucius,  whose 
^»dam  «iid  cnei^  hid  saved  Rome  from  famine, 
*u  presented  with  a  giliUH  bull,  outside  of  the 
iTlgeniini  pte,"  as  a  testimonial.     Liv.  iv,  16,  3. 
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the  faces  of  six  or  seven  of  the  bodies. 
Each  of  them  is  made  of  a  single  plate  of 
uniform  thickness ;  but  Dr.  Schliemann,  as 
usual,  omits  to  mention  either  the  thickness 
or  the  weight  of  any  of  them,  though  he 
refers  to  one  as  much  more  massive  than 
another.  Others  who  have  seen  them  assert 
that  the  plate  is  about  one-tweUih  of  an  inch 
thick.  If  tha  estimate  is  correct,  the  largest 
of  them  win  perhaps  weigh  at  least  seven 
pounds  Troy,  and  consist  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold. 

"  In  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  •  •  • 
is  the  massive  golden  mask  of  the  body  at 
the  south  end  of  the  tomb  (No,  474).  Its 
features  are  altogether  Hellenic,  and  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  long,  thin  nose, 
running  in  a  direct  line  with  the  forehead, 
which  is  but  small.  The  eyes,  which  are 
shut,  are  large,  and  well  represented  by  the 
eyelids  ;  very  characteristic  is  also  the  large 
mouth  with  its  well-proportioned  lips.  The 
beard  also  is  well  represented,  and  particu- 
larly the  moustache,  whose  extremities  are 
turned  upward  to  a  point  in  the  form  of 
crescents.  This  circumstance  seems  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Mycenseans  used 
oil  as  a  sort  of  pomatum  in  dressing  their 
hair.  Both  masks  are  of  refiouss/  work,  and 
certainly  nobody  will  for  a  moment  doubt 
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that  they  were  intended  to  represent  the 
portraits  of  the  deceased,  whose  faces  they 
have  covered  for  ages"  (page  312). 

We  liave  been  able,  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  to  refer  to  a  very  smaU  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  curious  and 
valuable  objects,  which  the  enei^  and  en- 
ihusiasm  of  Dr.  Schliemann  have,  within  a 
year,  added  to  the  stores  of  archaeological 
science.  Indeed,  his  excavations  at  Tiryns 
and  MyceiUB  have  proved  so  rich  in  results 
that  his  large  volume  on  the  subject  is  itself 


overcrowded  with  material;  hundreds  of 
objects  are  engraved,  each  of  which  would 
demand  a  chapter  for  fiill  description  and 
discussion,  while  it  receives  only  a  few 
words ;  and  yet  the  student  will  often  wish  for 
exact  representations  of  other  objects  which 
are  merely  mentioned  here.  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  generously  handed  over  the  entire  col- 
lection to  Greece ;  and  in  the  great  museum 
ofAthens,  it  will  doubdess  be  studied  by  com- 
petent minds  until  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  its  character  and  origin  is  reached. 
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■CHAPTER   VIII. 
THE   REVIVAL. 

There  was  a  revival  in  the  town.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means?  In  a  country 
village,  where  most  of  the  time  there  is  a 
stagnation  even  in  gossip,  where  a  wedding 
of  any  sort  Is  a  capital  event,  where  a  fune- 


ral is  of  universal  interest,  and  where  even 
a  birth  is  matter  of  common  talk,  it  is — all 
moral  aspects  of  the  case  aside — a  great 
thing  to  have  a  hurricane  of  excitement 
sweep  over  the  still  waters  of  the  little  pool 
Every  one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  people  in 
the  little  town  knew  that  there  was  a  revival 
"  going  on."     Every  one  of  them  carried  Id 
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his  head  each  day  a  list  of  those  who  had 
"been  to  the  tnomner's  bench"  the  night 
before,  and  of  those  who  were  converted; 
and  everybody  knew  who  had  shouted  or 
"taken  on"  in  any  way  at  the  meetings. 
Foriora  groups  of  young  men  who  looked 
as  though  the  day  of  judgment  were  surely 
come,  stpod  upon  the  street  comers  iiiid 
discussed  the  fact  that  Bill  Works  had 
"  gone  forward  "  the  evening  before.  Some 
thought  he  wouldn't  "hold  out  long."  But 
the  morning  after  old  Tom  Walters  "  got 
rehgion,"  the  town  was  convulsed  with  ex- 
dtement  He  was  a  notorious  drunkard, 
and  when  he  was  converted  there  did  seem 
somediing  supematuially  awful  about  it. 
To  see  Tom  sober  was  like  seeing  a  dead 
man  aljve.  Few  were  living  now  who  could 
lemember  when  Walten  had  been  entirely 
sober  before.  There  was  many  a  man 
ready  to  assure  you  that  he'd  ''seen  a  good 
many  of  these  roaring  excitements  in  his 
time,"  and  that  they  "  all  died  down  afore 
hay-harvest,"  and  "  old  Tom  Walters  would 
be  druDker'n  ever,  time  the  com  crop  was 
laid  by."  And  yet,  and  yet,  all  this  spoken 
in  a  voice  a  little  tremulous  did  have  an  air 
ofgiave-yard  whistling. 

There  were  the  scoffers,  however,  who 
laughed,  and  who  banded  together  to  laugh. 
The  best  man  among  them  was  BenThomns, 
nho  laughed  in  the  preacher's  face,  when 
he  was  going  through  the  congregation  ex- 
horting. The  preacher,  a  slender  Boanerges, 
had  rebuked  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  this 
had  given  Ben  a  still  greater  prominence 
amcmg  his  fellows.  But  when  two  of  Ben's 
cronies,  after  a  fiery  and  prophet-like 
denunciation  from  the  preacher,  became 
frightened,  and  came  cowed  and  bellowing 
to  the  "  mourner's  bench,"  even  Ben's  voice 
grew  a  litde  tremulous  as  he  saw  himself 
the  foriom  hope  of  the  opposition.  But  all 
the  thunders  of  the  preacher  could  not 
bring  him  down.  He  was  too  much  flat- 
tered by  his  unique  position.  It  was  better 
to  be  the  devil  than  to  be  nobody  in  partic- 
ular, and  Ben  would  have  faced  perdition 
itself  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  love  of 
bravado. 

All  this  storm  was  raised  by  the  new 
Methodist  preacher,  a  man  who  had  been  a 
mecbanic until  religion  seized  upon  his  enthu- 
siastic spirit.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  a 
Mazing  torch  of  religiousexcitement  sweeping 
like  a  prairie  fire  over  every  region  to  which 
the  conference  had  assigned  him.  In  the 
antnmn,  after  the  August  election,  he  had 
been  sent  to  Luzerne.  In  November,  Gen- 
Vol.  XV.— ji. 


eral  Harrison  and  his  log-cabin  were  elected 
to  the  presidency.  Now,  the  ebb  tide  of 
politicat  or  financial  excitement  often  ends 
in  becoming  a  flood  tide  of  religious  excite- 
menL  It  is  a  resolution  of  force,  not  easily 
accounted  for,  but  very  easily  seen.  So  that 
Mr.  Dale's  revival  took  on  proportions  sur- 
prising even  to  his  faith  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Whittaker  was  a  New  Englander, 
and  to  him  this  revival  was  something  ap- 
palling. Not  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
revivals;  but  he  believed  in  revivals  Hke 
Dr.  Paj-son's  and  Jonathan  Edwards's— of 
the  qmet,  awful,  and  pervasive  kind,  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  among  the 
inflammable  people  on  the  Ohio  in  the  last 
generation.  Mr.  Whittaker,  believing  that 
some  good  must  be  done  in  spite  of  the 
"  wild-fire "  thought  it  no  more  than  right 
that  he  should  attend  the  Methodist  meet- 
ings. He  could  not  do  this  in  any  spirit  of 
patronage  as  he  might  have  done  in  New 
England,  for  here  the  Methodists  were  more 
than  half  the  town.  Still  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  condescension  for  a 
college-bred  man  like  himself  to  lend  his 
coimtenance  to  these  people  whose  minister 
had  laid  down  his  hatter's  bow  to  become 
a  preacher  on  an  education  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  reading  of  Wesley's  Sermons 
and  Clarke's  Commentary,  He  went  one 
evening  and  did  his  best  to  get  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  meeting,  but  the  loud  pray- 
ing, the  constant  interruptions  of  responsive 
"Amens"  and  other  ejaculatory  cries,  the 
kneeling  moumeis  weeping  and  sobbing, 
fifty  at  a  time,  in  the  space  around  the  pulpit, 
the  public  prayer  o&red  by  women,  the 
pathetic  melodies  and  choruses,  the  occa- 
sional shouting, — these  and  a  hundred  other 
things  ofended  bis  prejudices  and  grated 
on  his  sense  of  propriety.  He  wondered 
how  Roxy  could  seem  oblivious  to  the  din 
about  her  as  she  moved  among  the  peni- 
tents on  the  women's  side  of  the  house, 
10  comfort  whom  was  her  special  vocation. 
He  saw  how  everybody  loved  her,  how  the 
gladness  of  her  face  seemed  to  mollify  the 
teiribleness  of  Dale's  fiery  preaching.  It 
happened  to  be  the  very  night  of  old  Tom 
Waltere'a  "  start,"  and  Whittaker  saw  that 
after  the  old  man  had  wept  and  cried,  tying 
prone  upon  the  floor  during  the  whole  even- 
ing, he  seemed  not  a  little  cheered  by  the 
words  which  sister  Roxy  spoke  to  him  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting;  not  by  the  words 
perhaps,  but  by  the  radiant  face  and  hope- 
fiil  tone. 
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could  he  ?  To  him  this  religious  intoxica- 
tion was  profanation,  and  he  wrote  a  strong 
letter  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  set- 
ting forth  the  "  wild  and  semi-barbarous 
character"  of  many  of  the  religious  services 
at  the  West,  and  urging  the  importance  of 
sending  men  to  plant  "  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  Christianity  "  in  its  place.  This 
was  because  he  was  an  exotic.  The  religion 
which  he  despised  was  indigenous.  A  better 
and  more  thoughtful  Christianity  has  grown 
as  the  people  have  grown  thoughtfijl.  But 
it  has  developed  on  the  ground.  It  is  not 
chiefly  New  England  thoughtfiilness,  but 
the  home  growth  of  Western  intelligence 
that  has  done  it. 

But  though  Whittaker  washed  his  hands 
of  this  ranting  revivalism  he  wished  that  he 
were  free  to  dislike  it  wholly.  Tom  Walters, 
he  reflected,  would  no  doubt  slip  back  into 
the  mire  as  soon  as  the  excitement  was 
over,  but  in  all  this  ingathering  there  must 
be  some  good  grain.  And  so  he  found  him- 
self in  that  state  which  is  least  comfortable 
of  all — his  sympathy  dividing  the  ground 
with  his  antipathy.  And  such  is  the 
solidarity  of  people  in  a  village  that  an  ex- 
citement of  this  sort  is  sure  to  afiect  every- 
body sooner  or  later.  Whittaker  soon  saw 
in  his  own  congregation  an  unusual  solem- 
nity. He  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
Methodist  revival  had  influenced  him,  but 
he  found  himself  appealing  marc  earnestly 
than  ever  to  his  kw  hearers  to  become 
religious.  He  found  himself  expecting 
something.  What  to  do  he  did  not  know. 
At  last  he  appointed  an  "  Inquiry  Meeting" 
at  the  close  of  his  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice. Just  one  person  remained  as  an 
"inquirer,"  To  Mr,  Whittaker's  amaze- 
ment this  was  Twonnet.  There  were  many 
Others  a  week  later,  but  that  the  hrst  should 
be  the  volatile  Twonnet,  whose  gay  banter 
and  chaffer  had  made  him  afraid  to  speak 
to  her  seriously,  quite  upset  him.  After  the 
inquiiy  meeting  was  over  and  he  had  seated 
himself  alone  in  the  tittle  parlor  at  Mr. 
Lefaure's,  where  ^  melancholy  ticking  was 
kept  up  by  an  old  Swiss  clock  screwed 
to  the  wall  with  its  weights  and  pendulum 
hanging  exposed  below,  he  looked  into  the 
blazmg  fire  on  the  hearth  and  wondered 
how  it  was  that  Twonnet,  who,  at  supper 
that  very  evening,  had  been  as  gay  as  ever, 
,  should  nave  suddenly  remained  to  an  in- 
quiry meeting.  He  tried  to  think  what 
there  was  unusual  in  his  sermon  that  might 
have  impressed  her. 
Just  then  the  brass  knob  of  the  door  was 


turned  hesiUndy,  the  old-fashioned  latch, 
big  at  one  end  and  litde  at  the  other,  was 
raised  with  a  snap,  and  the  door  was  opened 
a  little  way  by  Twonnet,  who  immediately 
began  to  close  it  irresolutely. 

"  Come  in,  Twonnet,"  said  the  ministM, 
gravely. 

Thus  re-assured,Tw(Hinet  entered,  took  up 
the  broom  mech&nicaUy  and  swept  the  ashes 
on  the  heanh  into  the  fire-place,  set  the 
broom  down  and  stood  haltingly  by  the 
fire. 

"  Sit  down,  Twonnet,"  said  Whittaker 
gently,  as  though  he  were  addressing  a 
Utile  chDd,  "  How  long  have  you  been 
thinking  seriously  about  ^coming  a  Chris- 
tian?" 

"  Ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  lately." 

"All  the  time."  Then  after  a  pause,  "I 
would  like  to  be  as  good  as  Koxy  but  I 
can't.  I  can't  be  serious  long  at  a  time,  I'll 
be  laughing  and  teasing  somebody  to-mor- 
row, I  suppose.  That's  the  reason  I  haven't 
tried  before.  I  can't  be  much  of  a  Chris- 
tian anyhow," 

"But  divine  grace  can  help  you,"  said 
Whittaker,  using  the  form  of  words  to  which 
he  had  always  been  accustomed. 

"  But  divine  grace  wont  make  me  some- 
body else,  will  it  ?  It  wont  make  me  like  to 
look  inside  as  Roxy  does,  and  to  keep  diaries 
and  all  that  It  wont  make  me  want  to  be  a 
martyr  as  she  does,  I'm  sure.  I'll  never  be 
good  all  over.  It  doesn't  seem  to  make 
other  people  all  alike,  and  I  sup[x>se  I'll  be 
the  same  giddy-headed  Twonnet,  as  long 
as  I  live,  and  father  will  have  to  keep  shak- 
ing his  head  and  saying,  'Tais-loi,  ToinetU' 
in  that  awtiil  way,  forever.  If  I  ever  get  to 
heaven,  I'll  laugh  one  minute  and  get  mad 
the  next,"  and  at  this  she  laughed  in  het 
sudden  mercurial  fashion. 

'Ilie  minister  was  silent  He  was  afiaid 
to  say  anything  that  might  discourage  her. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  cant  or  mimiciy 
her  piety.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  strange 
lack  of  the  seriousness  which  he  had  always 
been  taught  was  the  firat  step  of  a  Christian 
life.  The  cool  Saxon  New  Englandcr  vas 
trying  to  apply  Puritan  rules  to  one  of  a 
different  race, 

"  But  I  thought,"  continued  Twonnet, 
gravely, "  that,  if  I  couldn't  be  as  good  as  I 
wanted  to,  I  would  just  try  to  be  as  good  as 
I  could."  And  here  she  began  to  shed 
tears.  "  I  thought  that  was  the  common- 
sense  way.      I've  got  a  temper—^  of  us 


Swiss  have.  But  then  we  don't  stay  mad, 
and  that's  a  good  thing."  Here  she 
liughcd  again.  "Any  way,  I'm  going  to  do 
mjr  best" 

Mr.  Whittalcer  thought  it  safe  to  approve 
□f  this  last  resolution,  though  the  girl  was  a 
puzzle  to  him.  This  certainly  was  not  an 
expeiience  according  to  the  common  stand- 
ard. He  could  not  dissect  it  and  label  its 
paits  with  the  approved  scientific  names. 

CHAPTER    IX. 
THE    UEMBER  FROM   LUZERNE. 

DuRiHG  this  revival  regret  was  often  ex- 
{oessed,  that  Mark  Bonamy  was  absent 
If  he  were  at  home  he  might  be  converted, 
and  his  conversion  would  tell  upon  the 
other  young  men  of  the  town.  And  then 
he  might  come  to  be  a  preacher.  What  a 
preacher  he  would  roakel  He  would  doubt- 
less become  a  famous  presiding  elder  like 
John  Strange  or  Allen  Wiley.  He  mi|ht 
some  day  get  to  be  a  gieat  bishop  like 
Elijah  Hedding.  But  he  was  away  attend- 
ing the  session  of  the  legislature.  None 
regretted  this  more  than  his  mother,  a  de- 
tout  Methodist  who  prayed  day  and  night 
that  the  son  who  "  had  wandered  into  paths 
of  worldly  pleasure  and  ambition  "  might 
be  "  led  to  ground  the  arras  of  his  rebellion 
and  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  cross." 

As  for  Mark,  his  ambition  seemed  in  a  fair 
Tay  to  be  gratified.  For  the  first  time  the  state 
government  was  in  the  control  of  the  Whigs. 
He  had  happened  to  change  just  in  time  to 
come  in  on  the  rising  wave,  and  all  Luzerne 
recognized  him  now  as  destined  to  become  a 
distinguished  citizen.  Some  days  before 
tile  time  for  the  legislature  to  meet,  Mark 
buckled  on  his  leggings,  packed  his  saddle- 
bags, and  mounted  his  horse.  He  rode  for 
four  days  through  thick  yellow  clay,  soft 
enough  to  let  his  horse  sink  down  one  or 
two  feet  at  nearly  every  step,  arriving  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  at  Indian- 
apolis, a  straggling  muddy  village  in  a 
heavily  wooded  morass.  The  newly  pro- 
jected capital  had  been  laid  off  with  true 
Hoosier  magnificence  and  hopefulness.  The 
governor's  house — remarkable  for  a  homely 
lugcess  and  a  dirty  color — stood  in  the  mid- 
dle, Buirounded  by  a  circular  street  which 
left  his  excellency's  family  no  back  jrard — 
all  sides  were  fiont.  Around  this  focus  most 
of  the  new  wooden  churches  were  built,  so 
that  the  people  going  to  meeting  might 
inspect  the  governor's  wood-pile  and  coutit 
the  inmates  of   his  chicken-coop,   whose 
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death-warrants  had  not  yet  been  signed. 
Outside  of  the  "  circle"  the  city  was  laid  off 
with  nice  rectangularity,  except  that  four 
great  diagonal  avenues  running  from  the 
center  gave  the  town,  on  the  map,  the 
appearance  of  a  blazing  sun  in  a  cheap 
picture.  Nowadays  when  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people  have  filled  up  this 
radiant  outline  with  many  cosdy  buildings, 
and  when  the  unsightly  "  governor's  man- 
sion "  having  ceased  to  exist,  no  longer 
presents  its  back  door  to  the  Episcc^al 
church,  the  beautiful  Hoosier  metropolis 
has  justified  the  hopes  of  its  projectors. 
But  m  Bonamy's  time  the  stumps  stood  in 
the  streets ;  the  mud  was  only  navigable  to 
a  man  on  a  tall  horse ;  the  buildings  were 
ugly  and  unpainted;  the  people  were  raw 
immigrants  dressed  in  butternut  jeans,  and 
for  the  most  part  afflicted  either  with  the 
"agur"  or  the  "yallerjanders";  thetavena 
were  new  wooden  buUdings  with  swinging 
signs  that  creaked  in  the  wind,  their  floors 
being  well  coated  with  a  yellow  adobe  from 
the  boots  of  the  guests.  The  alkaline  bis- 
cuits on  the  table  were  yellow  like  the 
floors;  the  fried  "middling"  looked  much 
the  same,  the  general  yellowness  had  ex- 
tended to  the  walls  and  the  bed-clotfatng, 
and  combined  with  the  butternut  jeans  and 
copperas-dyed  linsey-woolsey  of  the  clothes, 
it  gave  the  univeise  an  air  of  having  the 

It  is  quite  depressing  to  a  man  who  has 
been  the  great  man  of  his  town,  and  who 
has  been  duly  commissioned  to  some  delib- 
erative body  to  find  that  all  his  fellow-mem- 
bers consider  themselves  the  central  objects 
of  intertst.  Mark  was  neglected  at  first  by 
all  except  those  members  who  wanted  to 
get  state  roads  or  other  projects  of  local 
interest  carried  through  the  house.  He 
was  only  Vthe  young  fellow  fi^m  Luzerne." 
Nevertheless,  after  he  had  made  his  maiden 
speech  on  the  necessity  for  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  general  government,  he  was 
more  highly  esteemed.  A  young  man  with 
so  telling  a  style  of  declamation  was  not  to 
be  slighted.  A  shrewd  old  member  nodded 
to  his  neighbor  as  Mark  sat  down  at  the 
close  of  his  effort,  and  said,  "  Congress  some 
day."  For  that  was  the  day  before  the 
reign  of  newspapers.  Declamation  was  the 
key  to  promotion. 

One  day  when  the  session  was  drawing  to 
itsclose,  a  messenger  came  for  Bonamy.  The' 
man  had  ridden  hard  over  frozen  ground 
for  two  days,  and  now  with  horse  worn  out, 
he  came  to  tell  Mark  that  his  mother  was  1  ^ 
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dying  of  one  of  those  bilious  fevers  which 
made  the  West  a  giave-yard  in  those  days. 
Mark  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling.  He 
had  ofteu  disregarded  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  but  she  was  the  good  influence  of 
bis  life,  so  that  it  was  with  a  mixed  emotion 
of  grief  and  remoise  that  he  mounted  his 
faoise  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  legislat- 
ure, then  in  its  last  week,  to  make  a  forced 
ride  of  eighty  miles  in  two  days  over  frozen 
roads  of  horrible  roughness,  with  only  the 
bintest  hope  of  seeing  his  mother  alive. 

But  Death  does  not  wait  for  us.  When 
Mark  rode  his  tired  horse  up  to  his  father's 
gate,  the  serious  faces  of  those  who  met  him 
at  the  door  told  that  he  was  too  late.  It 
only  remained  to  receive  her  blessing  at 
second-hand  from  the  old  women  who  had 
been  with  her  to  the  last,  and  who  gave 
ber  messages  to  Mark  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  say :  "  Now,  you  reprobate,  you !  don't 
you  fcri  mean  that  you  did  not  repent  as 
your  mother  wanted  you  to?  Now  you 
see  in  a  time  like  this  how  superior  to  you 
we  pious  people  are ;  aha  I"  It  is  the  per- 
suasive way  of  some  people— this  crowing 
over  a  sinner.  Mark  wouldn't  have  taken  a 
short  Step  in  the  direction  of  Paradise,  on 
any  account  just  then. 

His  two  sisters  were  full  of  sorrow,  though 
Amanda,  the  elder,  showed  it  in  a  severe  and 
dignified  way  quite  becoming  in  a  Bonamy, 
Even  Colonel  Bonamy  looked  softened — 
just  a  litde. 

Mrs.  Bonamy  was  buried  after  the  village 
custom.  The  funeral  tickets  were  distributed 
on  the  day  of  her  death.  The  litde  printing- 
office  conducted  by  the  editor,  publisher, 
proprietor,  and  printer  of  the  "  Weekly  Palla- 
dium," and  one  small  boy,  kept  a  black  orna- 
mental border  all  set  up  for  funeral  tickets. 
The  type  of  the  set  phrases,  such  as  "  Your- 
self and  family  are  respectfully  invited,"  were 
never  distributed;  the  name,  and  dale,  and 
hour  only  were  changed  as  occasion  required. 
As  soon  as  the  tickets  for  Mrs.  Bonamy's  fune- 
ral were  ordered,  the  printer  set  the  form 
of  the  funeral  ticket  on  the  imposing-«tone 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  alterations  need- 
ful to  render  it  appropriate  to  the  present 
occasion.  He  pulled  it  apart,  placed  the 
lines  needing  change  in  his  composing-stick, 
took  out  the  name  of  Job  Raymond,  the 
last  deceased,  and  replaced  it  with  Mrs. 
Bonamy's,  changed  the  dates  and  other 
particulars,  "justified"  the  lines,  and  then 
replaced  them  in  the  form,  and  proceeded 
to  "  lock  it  up."  In  a  short  lime  the  small 
inky  boy  was  rolling  and  the  editor  was 


working  off  with  an  old  hand-press,  little 
tickets  much  like  this : 


You  will  find  Tnany  of  these  tickets  Ifud 
away  between  the  leaves  of  old  books  in 
Luzerne.  When  the  proper  number  were 
printed,  the  inky,  impish-looking  lad  made  a 
feint  of  washing  his  hands,  put  on  his  round- 
about, and  started  out  to  distribute  them,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  face  in  appropriate 
mourning.  He  did  not  go  to  certain  selea 
families  set  down  on  a  pre-arranged  list  A 
small  town  is  democratic ;  the  tickets  were 
left  at  every  house,  and  you  might  have  seen 
the  village  folks  discussing  the  matter  over 
theu-  division  fences.  For  people  must  dis- 
cuss something — it  is  the  great  preventive 
of  insanity.  So  now  every  symptom  of  Mis. 
Bonamy's  disease  was  gone  over,  and  what 
Mrs.  So-and-so  said  about  it  three  days  ago, 
and  what  the  doctor  thought,  and  when  "  the 
change"  took  place,  and  who  were  "sitting 
up  the  night  she  died,"  and  whether  she 
"died  happy"  or  not,  and  what  she  said, 
and  whether  the  corpse  looked  "  natural," 
and  how  old  she  was,  and  "  what  time  Mark 
got  home,"  and  how  he  "  took  it,"  and  ho» 
"  the  old  colonel  took  it,"  and  whetiier  he 
would  stay  an  infidel  or  not, '  and  how 
Amanda  "  took  it,"  and  whether  the  girl  bad 
much  heart  or  not,  and  whether  the  old  man 
would  many  again,  and  what  he  would  do 
about  his  family,  and  whether  Mark  would 
get "  under  conviction"  or  not,  and  whether 
he  would  make  a  preacher  if  he  was  con- 
verted. But  everybody  was  agreed  that, 
coming  just  at  this  time  it  was  a  "  mighty 
solemn  call"  to  Mark,  and  Jemima  Duin- 
bleton  expressed  herself  very  positively  on 
tliis  point.  She  said  he  needed  a  solemn 
call, "  Fer  that  ere  Mark  Bonamy,"  she  went 
on,  "haint  got  no  other  |;od  but  Mark 
Bonamy.    And  worshipin'  hu  self  is  mi^tr 
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like  bowin'  dovn  to  a  god  of  brass,  or  to 
Auod's  caJf,  so  it  seems  to  me." 

The  funeral  took  place  like  all  the  other 
village  funerals  of  that  day.  First  the  min- 
ister preached  a  sermon  of  warning  and 
consolation  to  the  living,  reviewing  and 
eulogizing  the  life  of  the  deceased.  Then 
there  was  a  procession,  which  included,  be- 
side the  wagon  on  which  the  coflin  rested, 
some  old  family  carriages  or  carry-alls,  sev- 
eral busies,  one  gig,  fifteen  people  from  the 
country  on  horsebadt,  and  a  long  line  afoot, 
with  die  usual  number  of  stragglers  and 
small  boys,  who  ran  alongside  because  it 
was  a  procession.  These  small  boys  reached 
the  giave-yard  in  advance  of  the  rest  and 
perched  themselves  high  on  the  fences, 
where  they  could  see  all  that  might  take 
place.  They  were  not  noisy,  though  they 
showed  much  excitement — this  was  a  spec- 
tacle, and  any  spectacle  is  a  godsend  to  a 
village  lad.  Whether  it  is  a  muster,  or  a 
funeral,  a  circus,  or  a  "  baptizing,"  matters 
not  [o  him, — so  tfiat  something  goes  on  and 
he  sees  it. 

The  coffin  was  lowered,  the  Methodist 
service  was  read,  the  grave  was  quickly 
filled  and  rounded  up  with  the  spades  of 
kindly  neighbors, — after  which  the  minister 
said  diat  he  "  was  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  to  thank  the  friends 
*ho  had  shown  so  much  kindness  during 
her  illness."  Then  he  pronounced  the 
bmediction,  and  the  small  boys  leaped 
fiom  the  fences  and  hurried  away  pell-mell 
ibr  the  town,  while  the  fiiends  slowly  dis- 
persed, the  wintry  winds  playing  a.  pathetic 
requiem  in  the  frozen  and  vibrant  boughs 
of  the  clump  of  weeping  willows  which  keep, 
even  unto  this  day,  a  perpetual  vigil  over 
the  graves  of  the  village  dead,  while  genera- 
tion  follows  generation  to  the  lonely  sleep- 
ing-place. 

It  was  sometime  during  the  next  day  that 
Mark  Bonatny  went  to  see  Roxy  Adams, 
to  thank  her  for  her  faithful  kindness  to  his 
mother,  and  receive  some  messages  that  the 
mother  had  left  in  the  keeping  of  Roxy. 
In  his  present  state  of  mind  Mark  was  a 
little  afraid  of  Roxy.  But  he  was  ill  at 
ease  in  his  conscience,  and  he  gave  himself 
much  credit  for  .submitting  to  Roxy's  ex- 
hortations. It  showed  that  he  was  not  so 
very  bad,  after  all. 

Roxy  did  not  take  the  lofty  and  pat- 
ronizing stand  he  expected.  There  was 
somethmg  so  strange  and  persuasive  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  eager  gid  spoke 
of  his  mother,  something  so   touching  in 


her  enthusiastic  appeals  to  his  conscience 
through  his  natural  afiection,  that  Bonamy, 
who  was  fa]\  of  sensibility,  found  himself 
strangely  affected  by  it.  He  was  always 
susceptible  to  female  influence,  but  he 
found  that  Roxy  called  out  what  was  best 
in  him.  He  readily  promised  her  that  he 
would  go  to  meeting  chat  night,  and  he 
kept  his  word. 

He  expected  to  be  touched  by  the  ab- 
sence of  his  mother,  who  had  always  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  meetings.  But 
there  was  so  much  change,  that  he  did 
not  feel  his  mother's  at^ence  as  he 
thought  to  feel  it  The  old,  unpainted  and 
tmfenced,  brick  meeting-house  with  its 
round-top  front  windows  and  its  fan-light 
over  the  door,  was  the  same.  Within  there 
were  the  same  stiff  benclies  with  awkward  ' 
backs  consisting  of  two  narrow  boards  far 
apart,  the  same  unpainted  pulpit  with  posts 
on  either  side  supporting  candles  in  brass 
candlesticks,  the  same  rusty  box-stove  sit- 
ting in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
same  hanging  tin  chandeliers  with  candles 
in  every  state  of  consumption.  The  same 
tall,  kindly  sexton,  a  man  with  one  eye, 
went  round  as  before,  taking  careful  sight 
on  a  candle  and  then,  when  sure  of  his  aim, 
suddenly  snuffing  it,  gently  parting  the  wick 
afterward  to  increase  the  light,  then  open- 
ing the  stove  door  with  a  clatter  and  push- 
ing in  a  piece  of  wood.  It  was  all  as  of 
old,  but  ^1  so  difierent.  The  young  men 
with  whom  Mark  had  had  many  a  wild 
spree,  sat  no  longer  back  near  the  door  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful  but  in  the  "  amen 
comer;"  the  giddiest  girls  he  had  ever 
waltzed  with  were  at  this  moment  joining 
with  Roxy  and  the  rest  in  singing  that 
plaintive  melody: 


When  one  follows  in  the  track  of  a  storm 
one  measures  the  force  by  the  uprooted 
trees  and  the  shattered  branches.  So  Marit, 
seeing  all  at  once  the  eflects  of  the  revival, 
felt  that  the  town  had  been  subjected  to 
a  feaifiil  power,  and  the  sense  of  this  invisi- 
ble power  almost  overwhelmed  him.  Then, 
too,  he  was  as  one  who  beholds  all  his 
friends  atting  guests  at  a  feast  while  he 
shivers  without  in  cold  and  darkness.    The 

Treacher's  words  were  evidently  leveled  at 
im.  Dale  knew,  as  all  revivalists  do,  the 
value  of  natural  sensibility  as  a  sort  of  prim- 
ing for  religious  feeling;  he  touched  with 
strong  emphasis  on  "  praying  mothers,"  and  ■  p 
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"friends  gone  before,"  and  on  probable 
separations  in  the  world  to  come,  and  Mark 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  whole  tide  of  mag- 
netic feeling  in  the  audience  turned  on  him- 
self: 

He  sought  diversion  in  looking  about. 
But  this  was  vain.  Those  who  had  not 
yet,  "  made  a  start "  looked  full  of  grave 
apprehension.  One  or  two  stood  Hke  trees 
unscathed  by  the  blast  Ben  Thomas  was 
as  full  of  mockery  as  ever.  He  looked  at 
Mark  and  nodded,  saying : 

"  He  means  you,  Mark.  He  loves  a 
shining  Mark  1  Aint  you  under  conviction 
yctp" 

But  his  horrible  scofiing  at  everything, 
irtiich  to  anybody  else  seemed  sacred,  only 
reacted  on  Mark,  and  made  him  ready  to 
•  put  any  gap  between  himself  and  Ben, 
Near  Ben  sat  Major  Tom  Lathers,  tall  and 
stringy  and  solemn.  He  kept  himself  for- 
ever "  in  an  interesting  state  of  raind  "  in 
ordet  that  religious  people  might  encourage 
'  him  by  furthering  his  political  aims.  Lathers 
made  every  church  in  the  village  believe 
that  he  "  leaned  toward  "  it,  in  preference 
to  die  others.  He  talked  to  the  Meth- 
odists about  his  Methodist  wife,  "  now  dead 
and  in  heaven ;"  he  told  the  Baptists  about 
bis  "  good  Baptist  bringing  up,"  and  spoke 
feelingly  to  the  Presbyterians  about  his 
"  good  old  Presbyterian  grandmother,"  who 
taught  him  to  say  his  prayere.  Tims  did 
this  exemplary  man  contrive  to  keep  in  a 
perpetual  bond  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
men,  regardless  of  sect  or  creed.  Had 
there  been  any  Catholics  and  Jews  in  the 
town  he  would  doubtless  have  discovered 
a  Catholic  ancestor  somewhere,  and  a 
strong  leaning  toward  Judaism  on  account 
of  his  lineal  descent  from  Noah.  Provided 
always  that  the  said  Catholics  and  Jews  bad 
at  the  least  filed  a  declaration  of  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  of  this  great  republic. 

Mark  knew  Lathers's  hypocrisy  and  hated 
it  But  what  was  his  disgust  wlien,  catch- 
ing the  major's  solemn  eye  and  following 
its  direction,  he  saw  on  the  women's  side 
of  the  church,  decked  out  in  cheap  finery, 
Nancy  Kirtley.  She  sat  next  the  aisle  and 
ber  splendid  and  self-conscious  face  was 
posed  on  purpose  to  attract  his  attention. 
She  had  come  to  town  to  spend  a  week  at 
die  house  of  her  brother,  the  drayman,  and 
had  prolonged  her  stay  when  she  heard  that 
Mark  had  been  sent  for.  S)ie  had  not  felt 
the  revival  excitement  Roxy  had  besought 
her,  the  minister  had  preached  at  her,  the  sis- 
ben  had  vi^ted  her.     All  this  flattered  and 


pleased  her.  She  liked  to  be  the  center  of 
attention,  and  she  had  managed  on  occasion 
to  squeeze  out  a  tear  or  two  by  way  of  en- 
couraging the  good  people  to  keep  up  their 
visits.  But  for  her — healthy,  full-blooded, 
well-developed,  beautiful  animal — there  was 
no  world  but  this.  Such  people  are  enough 
to  make  one  doubt  whether  immortality  be 
a  gift  so  generally  distributed  as  we  some- 
times think.  On  this  evening  the  radiant 
Nancy  sat  smiling  among  the  solemn  and 
even  tearful  people  about  her.  Her  shal- 
low nature  had  no  thought  now  for  any- 
thing but  her  appearance  and  its  probable 
effect  on  Mark. 

Little  did  Nancy  think  what  a  goblin 
her  face  was  to  the  young  man.  In  his 
present  state  of  mind  she  was  the  ghost  of 
his  former  sins  and  weakness.  The  very 
attraction  he  found  in  her  face  startled  him. 
So  at  last  when  he  went  forward  to  be 
prayed  for,  it  was  not  altogether  repentance, 
nor  altogether  a  fear  of  perdition,  even, 
but  partly  a  desire  to  get  out  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  found  himself.  Mark  was 
hardly  a  free  agent  He  was  a  man  of  im- 
pulsive temperament.  His  glossy,  black, 
curly  hair  and  well-rounded,  mobile  face 
expressed  this.  In  this  matter  he  floated 
in  on  the  tide,  just  as  he  would  have  floated 
out  on  an  evil  tide  had  the  current  sec  in 
the  other  direction. 

That  night  Twonnet  went  home  with 
Roxy,  For  how  can  girls  be  friends  with- 
out sleeping  together  ?  Is  it  that  a  girl's 
imagination  is  most  impressed  by  secrels 
told  in  the  dark?  I  am  not  a  giil;  the 
secret  of  this  appetency  for  nocnimal 
friendship  is  beyond  me,  but  I  know  that 
when  two  girls  become  friends  their  favorite 
trysting  place  is  sure  to  be  the  land  of 
Nod.  So  Twonnet,  having  attended  the 
Methodist  meeting,  went  home  with  Roxy. 
And  they  discussed  the  "  start "  whi^ 
Mark  had  made. 

"  I  don't  just  like  it,"  said  the  Swiss 
girl.  "  Vou  see  Matk  is  grieved  by  his 
mother's  death ;  he  is  sorry  in  a  general  sort 
of  a  way  that  be  didn't  do  as  she  wanted 
him  to.  But  is  he  sorry  for  any  particular 
sins  ?  Now,  when  a  body  repents  I  dont 
believe  in  their  saying,  '  I'm  sorry  I'm  a 
sinner.'  When  I  can  say,  '  I  am  sorry  that 
I  get  mad  so  quick  and  that  I  trouble 
other  people,'  then  I  repent.  Now,  if  Mark 
could  say, '  I'm  sorry  I  was  drunk  on  such  a 
night,  and  that  I  gambled  at  such  a  time,' 
it  would  all  be  well  enough." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  can't  ?  "  asked 


Roxf,  somewhat  wannly.  For  Mark  was 
i  friend  of  hers,  and  now  that  his  conver- 
sion was  partly  the  result  of  her  endeavor, 
she  felt  a  sort  of  propjietary  interest  in  his 
Christian  life. 

"I  tell  you  what,  Twonnet,"  she  added 
with  enthusiasm,  "  it's  a  grand  Uiing  to  see 
a  young  man  who  has  the  glittering  prizes 
of  this  world  in  his  reach,  bring  all  his 
spleodid  gifts  and  lay  them  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  as  Mark  did  to- 
night" 

"You  give  Marlf  more  credit  than  he 
deserves,"  posisted  the  uncharitable  Twon- 
net, with  a  toss  of  her  curls.  "  He  didn't 
do  anything  very  deliberately  to-night.  He 
felt  bad  at  his  mother's  death  and  sorry 
that  he  had  treated  her  badly.  Wait  till 
he  actually  gives  up  something  before  you 
jsaise  him." 


THE  EXHOKTER. 

Bin  if  friends  overestimated  the  change 
in  Mark  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  critics 
were  equally  mistaken.  For  Mark  con- 
verted was  quite  a  di&rent  Mark.  Even 
the  scoffers  had  to  admit  so  much.  A  man 
who  finds  his  excitement  in  prayer-meetings 
and  love-feasts  is  not  the  same  with  a  man 
who  finds  his  diversion  in  cards  and  whisky 
and  all-night  dancing.  He  was  not  the 
same  Mark ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  religion  is 
only  the  co-efficient,  and  the  co-efficient  de- 
rives its  value  from  that  of  the  quantity, 
known  or  unknown,  into  which  it  is  multi- 
plied. Mark  was  different  but  quite  the 
same. 

Wicked  or  pious,  he  roust  lead.  In  poli- 
tics he  had  shown  himself  self-confident, 
ambitious  and  fond  of  publicity.  In  re- 
ligious aflairs  he  was — let  us  use  the  other 
Dames  for  similar  traits  when  they  are  modi- 
fied by  a  noble  sentiment — bold,  zealous 
and  eager  for  success. 

He  began  to  speak  in  meeting  at  once, 
for  the  Methodists  of  that  day  were  not 
slow  in  giving  a  new  convrat  opportunity  to 
"testify."  Indeed,  every  man  and  woman 
vho  became  a  Methodist  was  exhorted, 
petsuaded.  coaxed,  admonished,  if  need  be, 
until  he  ^It  himself  all  but  compelled  to 
"witness  for  Christ"  If  there  was  any 
he^tancy  or  natural  diffidence  in  the  way 
of  a  new  beginner's  "  taking  up  the  cross," 
brethren  did  not  fail  to  exhort  him  in  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  according  to 


the  scripture.    They  would  sing  at  him  such 
words  as  these : 


"  Are  there  no  foci  for  me  to  lace  ? 
Must  I  not  stem  the  flood? 
Is  thU  vile  world  >  friend  to  grace 
To  help  me  on  to  God?" 

It  was  a.  sharp  discipline  to  which  the 
convert  was  thus  subjected.  No  very  clear 
distinction  was  made  between  moral  cour- 
age and  mere  effrontery,  between  natural 
diffidence  and  real  cowardice.  But  this 
discipline  made  every  one  bear  his  share 
of  responsibility.  Methodism  captured  the 
West  by  mobilizing  its  whole  force.  In  time 
of  revival  at  least  there  were  no  reserves,^  . 
the  whole  iandmehr  was  in  action.  Every- 
body must  speak  in  meeting,  or  pmy,  at 
exhort,  or  "talk  to  mourners,"  or  solicit  the 
hesitating  in  the  congregation  personally. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  the  clear,  flexible 
voice  of  Mark  Bonamy  was  heard  in  the 
meetings  almost  immediately.  His  addresses, 
if  not  eloquent,  were  at  least  striking  and 
effective.  The  visible  tokens  of  the  influence 
of  his  addresses  were  pleasant  to  him,— 
there  are  few  men  to  whom  this  sort  of 
power  would  not  be  gratifying.  Marie  was 
active,  he  enjoyed  the  excitement,  he  liked 
to  feel  himself  at  last  on  the  side  of  the 
right ;  he  ttuew  himself  more  and  more  into 
the  work  of  exhorting,  he  went  out  of  town 
frequently  to  address  meetings  in  the  coun- 
try, and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  brave 
storm  or  flood  in  these  expeditions,  he  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  zeal  which  was 
quite  agreeable  to  him,  for  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  his  natural  vanity  should  have 
alt  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  his 
piety.  For  that  matter  out  motives  are 
never  quite  so  good  as  we  think,  and  never 
quite  so  bad  as  our  enemies  suppose.  Our 
best  is  inwoven  with  evil,  and  our  worst,  let 
us  hope,  has  some  strands  of  good.  Only 
God  can  unravel  the  comfdexity.  Mark, 
for  his  part,  did  not  attempt  it.  He  was  of 
too  complacent  a  temper  to  go  behind  the 
popular  verdict  when  that  was  so  favorable 
as  in  the  present  case.  He  often  confessed 
his  depravity,  his  sinfulness,  his  unworthi- 
ness ;  but  this  old  heresy  that  a  man  is  all 
bad  is  the  devil's  own  cloak  under  which 
one  is  always  prone  to  hide  specific  sina. 

Of  course  Mark's  religiousness  occasioned 
much  gossip  in  the  small  political  circles  of 
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"  Well,  you  see,"  Lathers  replied  when 
the  solution  was  demanded  by  a  crony,  "  I 
don't  think  it's  a  sharp  move.  It  makes 
friends  and  the  like  for  Mark,  and  gives 
him  the  preacheis  and  class-leadeis  and 
exhausters  and  what-ye-may-call-'enis.  But 
you  see  he  can't  ride  both  horses  with  their 
heads  turned  different  ways,  and  the  like. 
And  it's  the  felleis  that  don't  go  to  cla&s- 
meetin'  and  the  like  that  cany  elections. 
How's  Mark  goin'  it  with  them  ?  Can't 
drink,  can't  dance — pshaw  I  it  aint  the  best 
card  Mark  had,  and  I  don't  see  for  my  life 
what  made  him  throw  it  He  aint  too 
smart  at  'lectioncerin'  and  the  like  noways. 
Ef  't  hadn'  been  for  me  that  dancin'  so  much 
with  Nance  Kirtley  would  'a' tripped  him  last 
run ;  I  laid  myself  out  to  save  him  from  that 
scrape  and  lost  votes  and  the  like  a-doin'  it. 
And  he  don't  appreciate  it.  But  he  don't 
come  a-foolin'  'round  me  with  his  religion 
and  goin's-on,  and  the  like,  I  tell  you,  now." 

Here  the  astute  man  took  a  good  bite 
from  a  plug  of  tobacco.  Then  he  expecto- 
rated awhile  with  a  deadly,  melancholy, 
meditative  aim  at  the  nisty  grate. 

"  Liker'n  not,  now,  I  may  do  Mark  in- 
jestice,"  he  went  on  with  a  suspicious  twinkle. 
"  It  may  be  one  of  them  Methodist  girls  and 
the  like  he's  after.  But  then  he  don't  show 
no  signs.  That  aint  like  him.  He's  a 
plumb  fool  when  they's  anything  of  that 
kind  a-goin'.  I  can't  make  it  out  I  don't 
believe  he  kin  nolher!  It's  like  the  feller't 
had  measles,  and  mumps,  and  jandeis,  and 
cholery  infantu-um  all  in  one  he£^.  'I 
can't  make  it  out,'  says  the  doctor,  'but  I'll 
give  you  a  little  of  everything  I've  got  in  the 
pill-bags,  and  something  'U  hit  the  disease, 
may  be.'  I  heard  that  the  Kirtley  girl  bad 
went  forrerd  and  the  like  m  one  of  the 
meetin's  out  on  the  crick.  I  know  what  tree 
she's  a-barkin'  up.  It's  like  the  man  said 
about  his  dog.  '  He's  treed  a  bear,'  says  he ; 
'  he  barks  too  big  fer  a  'coon.'  Nothing  but 
big  game  would  make  Nancy  Kirtley  put  on 
the  pious  and  the  like." 

If  the  sheriff  eired  in  his  estimate  of  Mark, 
he  was  more  nearly  right  when  it  came  to 
Nancy.  To  many  Mark  Bonamy  was  more 
to  her  than  heaven  itself;  for  the  bliss  of 
heaven  or  any  other  joy  long  deferred  made 
no  impression  on  her  shallow  nature.  When 
Mark  became  religious  she  followed  him. 
And  her  large-eyed  beauty  became  yet  more 
dazzUng  when  she  tried  to  appear  religious. 
It  made  one  hope  that,  after  all,  there  might 


be  a  soul  within.  So  long,  indeed,  as  she 
said  nothing  she  was  a  picture  of  meditative 
wisdom,  a  very  Minerva.  But  when  she 
spoke,  it  was,  after  i^^i  only  Minerva's  bird. 
Such  was  the  enchantment  of  the  great  still 
eyes  in  her  passively  beautiful  face,  that 
after  many  shocking  disillusions  brought 
about  by  the  folly  of  her  tongue,  one  was 
sure  to  relapse  again  into  a  belief  in  her 
inspiration  as  soon  as  she  became  silent  I 
doubt  if  good  John  Kaspar  I^vater  himself 
could  expound  to  us  this  likeness  of  abso- 
lute vacuity  to  deep  ttloughtflilness.  Why 
do  owls  and  asses  seem  so  wise  P 

Nancy's  apparent  conversion  was  con- 
sidered a  great  triumph.  Wherever  Mark 
went  he  was  successfiil,  and  nearly  every- 
body praised  him.  Mis.  Hanks,  Roxy's 
well-to-do  aunt,  held  forth  to  Jemim.i  upon 
the  admirable  ability  of  the  young  man,  and 
his  great  goodness  and  self-sacrifice  in  "  lay- 
ing all  his  advantages  of  talent,  and  wealdi, 
and  prospects  at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

"  I  tell  what  I  think,  Henrictte,"  replied 
Jemima,  witli  her  customary  freedom;  "I 
think  that's  all  fol-de-rol  and  twaddle-de- 
dee,"  Here  she  set  her  iron  down  with 
emphasis  and  raised  her  reddened  face  from 
her  work,  wiping  the  peispiration  away  with 
her  apron.  "  I  think  it's  all  nonsense  fer 
the  brethren  and  sisters  to  talk  that  way, 
jest  like  as  ef  Mark  had  conferred  a  awful 
favor  on  his  Greater  in  lendin'  him  his  en- 
couragement Do  you  think  it's  sech  a 
great  thing  to  be  Colonel  Bonamy's  son  and 
a  member  of  the  Injeanny  tegislater,  that 
God  must  feel  mightily  obteeged  to  Maik 
Bonamy  fer  bein'  so  kind  as  to  let  him  save 
his  immonal  soul  P  Now,  I  don't,"  and  here 
she  began  to  shove  her  iron  again.  "  You 
all  '11  spile  Mark  by  settin'  him  U|>  on  a  spin- 
nacle  of  the  temple,"  she  added,  as  she  paused 
a  moment  to  stretch  out  a  shirt-sleeve,  pre- 
paratory to  ironing  it 

"  Jemima,"  said  Mrs.  Hanks, "  it's  wicked 
to  talk  that  way.  You  are  always  making 
fun  of  the  gospel.  I'm  sure  Mark's  very  hum- 
ble.    He  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sinners." 

"  I  s'pose  he  does.  That's  nice  to  set 
himselfup  alongside  of  Paul  and  say:  'See, 
Paul  and  me  was  both  great  sinners.'  That 
makes  you  think  he's  a-goin'  to  be  like  Paul 
in  preachin'.  But  s'pose  one  of  the  breth- 
ren— brother  Dale,  now — was  to  say: 
'Brother  Bonamy,  you're  the  biggest  sinner 
in  town.  You're  wuss'n  ole  Gathn  that  went 
topenitenshry.an'you'rewuss'n  Bob  Cramps 
that  was  bung.'  D'you  think  he'd  say, 
■  Amen,  that's  a  fact  ? '  But,ef  bein' d>e  cbid 
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of  sinnen  means  anything,  Uufs  what  it 

"  Jemima,  I  tell  you,  you're  wicked.  It's 
right  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  the  returning 
pcodigaL" 

"Oh  yes,  I  know,"  and  Jemima  wiped 
ha  face  again.  "  But  I  wouldn't  kill  all  the 
calves  on  the  place  and  then  begin  on  the 
ye'rlin's  so  as  to  make  him  think  it  was  a  nice 
thing  to  be  a  prodigal.  I'd  be  afraid  the 
scamp  would  go  back  and  try  it  over  again." 

And  here  Jemima  broke  out  with  her 
iavorite  verse: 


Mark  did  find  the  attention  which  his 
piety  brou(^t  him  very  pleasant,  and  in- 
deed his  new  peace  with  himself  made  him 
happy.  His  cup  would  have  been  full  of 
sweetness  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  one 
bitter  drop.  Nancy  would  follow  him. 
Whoever  he  held  meetings  she  availed 
heiself  of  the  abounding  hospitality  of  the 
brethren  to  pursue  him.  She  boasted  a 
little,  too,  of  her  acquaintance  with  Brother 
Bonamy  before  his  conversion.  She  re- 
ceived much  attention  on  account  of  her 
fiiendship  for  him.  But  Mark's  worst 
trouble  was  that  he  could  not  emancipate 
himself  from  her.  Site  attracted  him. 
Stru^e  as  he  might  with  the  temptation, 
her  exceeding  fairness  was  a  continual  snare 
to  his  thoughts.  It  humbled  him,  or  at  least 
annoyed  him,  to  remember  that  while  all 
the  world  thought  him  a  saint,  he  could  not 
but  feel  a  forbidden  pleasure  in  looking  on 
one.  to  attach  himself  to  whom  would  be 
certain  overthrow  to  all  plans  for  goodness 
or  usefulness.  Did  there  also  dawn  upon 
the  mind  of  Marie,  unaccustomed  as  it  was 
to  self-analysis,  tlie  thought  that  this  pas- 
sion for  Nancy  liad  nothing  to  do  with 
what  was  best  in  him  P  Did  he  ever  reflect 
that  it  had  no  tinge  of  sentiment  about  it  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  he  struggled  with  it,  after 
a  fashion;  but  his  attempts  to  extinguish  it, 
as  is  often  the  case,  served  to  fan  it  into 
somethmg  like  a  flame;  for  such  passions 
ate  not  to  be  fought, — when  one  fights  one 
thinks,  and  thought  is  oil  to  the  flame, 
Ihey  are  to  be  extinguished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  fuel ;  to  be  eliminated  by  substi- 
tution of  serious  purposes.  Mark  prayed 
against  his  passion ;  reflected  wisely  on  the 
folly  of  it ;  did  everything  but  what  he 
ought  to  have  done.  He  perpetually  hid 
bom  himself  that  his  conversations  with 
Nancy   on   the   subject    of  religion  were 
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sources  of  nothing  but  evil  to  himself  and 
to  her.  Was  she  not  a  convert  of  his  own 
IfUnrs  f  Should  he  not  do  what  he  could 
to  strengthen  her  purpose  to  do  right  ? 

About  this  time  Dr.  Ruler's  missionaries 
in  Texas  had  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Mark  thought  of  joining  them.  He  would 
thus  undertake  a  hard  thing,  and  Mark  was 
in  the  humor  of  doing  something  Herculean. 
He  spumed  the  idea  that  he  was  to  settle 
himself  to  the  ordinary  and  unpoetic  dudes 
of  Ufe,  or  that,  if  he  should  become  a 
preacher  he  could  be  content  with  doing 
only  what  commonplace  circuit-riders  did. 
In  a  general  sort  of  way,  without  wishing 
for  specific  martyrdOTO,  he  would  have 
liked  to  brave  wild  beasts  or  persecutions. 
Most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  accept  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  abstract, — to  have  the  glory 
and  self-complacency  of  having  imitated 
Paul,  without  having  our  heads  specifically 
beaten  with  specific  stones  in  the  hands  tk 
specific  heathen,  or  our  backs  lacerated 
with  Philippian  whips  on  any  definitely 
specified  day. 

Bonamy  had  caught  the  genuine  Meth- 
odist spirit,  however,  and  being  full  of 
enterprise  and  daring  he  was  ready  for 
some  brave  endeavor.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
found  a  certain  relief  in  the  thought  that  a 
mission  of  some  kind  would  carry  him  away 
from  the  besetment  of  Nancy,  who  had  lately 
peisuaded  him  to  give  her  his  pocket-testa- 
ment as  an  assistance  to  her  religious  life. 

At  any*rate,  it  was  soon  noised  that  Bon- 
amy was  going  to  do  something.  The 
rumor  was  very  vague ;  nobody  knew  just 
what  the  enterprise  of  the  young  Methodist 
was  to  be.  Texas,  and  even  Mexico,  was 
mentioned;  Choctaw  Indians,  the  Dakota 
mission  and  what  not,  were  presendy  woven 
into  the  village  gossip. 

Colonel  Bonamy  debated  in  himself,  how 
he  should  defeat  this  scheme.  As  a  lawyer 
he  was  accustomed  to  manage  men.  He 
had  but  two  ways :  the  one  to  play  what 
he  called  "  blufi^" — to  sail  down  on  his  op- 
ponent and  appall  him  by  a  sudden  display 
of  his  whole  armament;  the  other  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  ambuscade.  With  Mark, 
who  had  always  been  under  authority,  he 
chose  the  first.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  parental 
vanity  to  have  to  take  roundabout  courses. 

"  Maik,"  said  the  old  colonel,  as  the 
yoimg  man  entered  his  office,  "sit  down 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  chair. 

This  was  a  sign  of  coming  reproof  Madt 
had  been  so  much  flattered  by  the  Whigs 
on  the  one  hand  and  his  rehgious  associates  1 
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on  the  other,  that  he  did  not  quite  like  this 
school-boy  position.  He  seated  himself  in 
the  chair  indicated.  The  old  gentleman 
did  not  begin  speech  at  once.  He  knew 
that  when  "  bluff"  was  to  be  played  a  pre- 
liminary pause  and  a  great  show  of  calm- 
ness on  his  part  would  tend  to  demoralize 
the  enemy.  So  he  completed  the  sentence 
he  was  writing,  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
laid  them  away.  Then  he  turned  his  chair 
square  around  toward  his  son,  took  off  his 
glasses,  stroked  the  rou^h,  grizzled  beard  of 
three  days'  growth  on  his  chin,  and  fastened 
his  eyes  on  Mark. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  being  an  infernal 
fool  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  I  let  you  take 
your  own  course  in  politics.  I  didn't  say 
anything  against  your  being  a  little  un- 
steady; I  was  a  young  man  myself  once 
and  sowed  some  wild  oats.  I  knew  you 
would  settle  after  a  while.  But  I  never 
was  such  a  confounded  fool  as  you !  To  let 
a  set  of  shouting  old  women  and  snooping 
preacheis  set  you  off  your  head  till  you 
throw  away  all  your  chances  in  life,  is  to  be 
the  plaguedest  fool  alive.  Now,  I  tell  you, 
by  godamity,  Mark  Bonamy,  that  if  you  go 
to  Texas  you  may  go  to  the  devil,  too,  for 
all  of  me.  I'll  cut  you  out  of  every  red 
cent.  I  don't  waste  my  money  on  a  jack- 
ass, sir.     That's  all." 

The  old  man  had  by  this  time  wrought 
himself  into  a  real  passion.  But  he  had 
mistaken  Mark's  temper.  He  was  no  more 
a  man  to  yield  to  threats  than  his  father. 
Many  a  man  with  less  heart  for  martyrdom 
than  Mark  can  bum  at  the  stake  when  his 
obstinacy  is  aroused. 

"  Keep  your  money,  I  don't  want  it,"  he 
said  contemptuously,  as  he  strode  out  of 
his  father's  office,  mentally  comparing  him- 
self to  Simon  Peter  rejecting  the  offer  of 
Simon  Magus. 

He  was  of  a  temper  quite  earnest  enough 
to  have  made  more  real  sacrifices  than 
the  giving  up  of  a  reversionary  interest  in 
an  estate  between  him  and  the  possession 
of  which  there  stood  the  vigorous  life  of  his 
father.  But  the  apparent  sacrifice  was  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  much  extolled.  Roxy 
in  particular  was  lost  in  admiration  of  what 
seemed  to  her  unchecked  imagination  a 
sublime  self-sacrifice.  She  rejoiced  humbly 
in  the  part  she  had  taken  in  bringing  Mark 
to  a  religious  life,  while  she  estimated  the 
simpUcity  and  loftiness  of  his  motives  by 
the  nobleness  of  her  own.  And,  indeed, 
Mark's  missionary  purpose  was  in  the  main 
a  noble  one. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
DIVINING  CUPS. 

Intense  excitements  cannot  endure.  It 
is  a  "merciful  provision."  Human  nature 
strained  too  long  in  any  direction  must  find 
reposein  relaxation orchangeinreaction.  As 
the  white  heat  of  the  political  excitement  of 
"  the  campaign  of  '40  "  had  cooled  off,  so 
now  the  revival  excitement  slowly  but  surely 
subsided.  There  were  brethren  imveised 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  who  did 
not  know  that  after  the  summer  heat  of 
religious  excitement  a  hibernation  is  need- 
ful and  healthy,  and  who  set  themselves  to 
prevent  the  cooling,  or  the  "  backsliding" 
as  they  termed  it.  But  the  ebb  tide  vras 
too  strong  for  them,  they  were  caught  in  it 
themselves,  tired  natiu'e  overstrained  in  one 
direction  sank  into  torpor,  in  them  as  well 
as  in  othere.  Doubtless  this  i>eriod  of  re- 
action was  worth  quite  as  much  to  the 
church  as  the  period  of  revivaL  The  win- 
nowing went  on  rapidly  now;  the  good 
folks  were  greatly  alarmed  to  see  how  much 
of  what  they  had  raked  together  was  mere 
chaff;  but  ever  as  the  wind  drove  away  the 
chaff,  the  sohd  grain  became  visible. 

Among  those  who  proved  steadfast  was 
the  young  lawyer.  He  did  not  go  out  to 
exhort  so  much  in  meetings  as  before,  but 
then  it  was  corn-planting  time  and  meet- 
ings were  no  longer  common  in  the  coun- 
try. He  gave  attention  to  his  business,  but 
it  was  still  understood  diat  he  meditated 
some  dreadful  mission  to  some  outlandi^ 
place,  Oregon  or  Texas  or  Guinea — gossips 
were  divided  about  the  exact  locality — it 
was  away  off  in  that  direction  somewhere. 
Mark  talked  less  about  it  now,  and  was  not 
quite  so  sure  of  his  own  mind  in  the  matter 
as  he  had  been,  except  while  talking  to 
Roxy.  He  grew  more  and  more  fond  of 
talking  to  Roxy.  In  conversation  with 
her  it  was  the  better  Mark  who  spoke.  The 
lower,  the  passionate,  the  vacillating  MaA 
was  quite  put  out  of  sight.  Roxy  called 
out  his  best,  and  quite  put  him  in  conceit 
with  himself.  All  that  was  highest  in  ha 
transferred  itself  somehow  to  him,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  give  himself  credit  for  oiig- 
inating  the  impulses  with  which  she  inspired 
him.  He  liked  to  look  at  himself  shining 
in  the  light  of  her  reflected  enthusiasm. 
She  had  set  up  an  ideal  Mark  Bonamy, 
and  the  real  Mark  was  so  pleased  to  look 
at  this  flattering  picture  in  the  mind  of 
the  pure-hearted  gitl,  that  be  came  to  be- 


liere  the  image  of  himself  which  he  saw 
there  to  be  an  accurate  likeness. 

Of  course  interviews  so  frequent  and  so 
pleasant  must  grow  to  something  more. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  talk  about,  even  sympathetic 
ConveisatioQs  about  missionary  labors  in 
Texas  or  in  Greenland  are  apt  to  become 
tender.  One  enthusiasm  translates  itself  so 
easily  into  another !  This  worship  of  his 
real  and  imaginary  goodness,  and  this  stim- 
ulus of  what  was  best  in  him  was  so  agree- 
able to  Bonamy  that  he  began  to  doubt 
vhether  after  all  it  was  best  to  undertake  a 
tnisston  to  the  Texans  single-handed  and 
alone.  Good  old  sisters  whose  match- 
making proclivities  had  not  died  but  had 
only  been  sanctified,  took  occasion  to  throw 
out  hints  on  the  subject,  which  greatly  en- 
couraged Mark  to  believe  that  Roxy  was 
divinely  intended  and  molded  to  be  his 
helpmate  in  that  great,  vast,  vague  enter- 
prise which  should  be  worthy  of  the  large 
abilities  he  had  consecrated. 

Roxy  on  her  part  was  a  highly  imagi- ' 
native  girl.  Here  was  a  large-shouldered, 
magnificent,  Apollo-like  fellow,  who  thought 
himself  something  wonderful,  and  whom 
his  fiiends  thought  wonderfiJ.  It  was 
easy  to  take  him  at  the  popular  estimate, 
and  then  to  think  she  had  discovered 
even  more  than  other?  saw  in  him.  For 
was  it  Dot  to  her  that  he  revealed  his  great 
unsettled  plans  for  suffering  and  dying  for 
the  cross  of  Christ  ?  And  as  he  came 
more  and  more,  the  pure-spirited  girl  began 
to  long  that  she  might  somehow  share  his 
toils  and  sufierings.  The  ambition  to  do 
Eome  heroic  thing  had  always  burned  in 
her  heart,  and  in  her  it  was  a  pure  flame 
vith  no  taint  of  selfishness  or  egotism. 

Mark  went  into  Adams's  shop  one  day  to 
have  his  boots  mended. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  Texas,  are  you  ?  " 
broke  out  the  shoe-maker,  with  half-sup- 
pressed v^emence. 

"Yes." 

"  Fool's  errand, — fool's  errand,"  muttered 
the  old  man  as  he  tunied  the  boots  over  to 
look  at  the  soles.  Then  he  looked  furtively 
at  Bonamy  and  was  disappointed  to  find  in 
his  bee  no  sign  of  permrbation.  "  Fool's 
nrand,  I  say,"  sharper  than  before. 

Maik  tossed  back  his  black  hair,  and 
■aid  with  a  twinkle : 

"  So  ^ou  think,  no  doubt." 

"  Think  ?  think  f  "  Here  the  shoe-maker 
choked  for  utterance.  "  I  tell  you  if  you 
were  my  son  I'd "  then  he  went  on 


turning  the  boots  over  and  left  the  sentence 
unfinished.  Perhaps  because  he  could  not 
think  what  he  would  do  to  such  a  strapping 
son  as  Mark ;  perhaps  because  the  sentence 
seemed  mote  frightfiil  in  this  mj-sterious 
state  of  suspended  animation  than  it  could 
have  done  with  any  conceivable  penalty  at 
the  end. 

"  Vou'd  spank  me  and  not  give  me  any 
supper,  may  be,"  said  Mark,  who  was  de- 
termined to  be  good-natured  with  Rox/s 
father. 

The  old  man's  face  did  not  relax. 

"That  shoe  needs  half-soling,"  he  said, 
ferociously.  "  What  makes  you  run  your 
boot  down  at  the  heel  ?  " 

"  To  make  business  lively  for  the  shoe- 
makers." 

"And  whatll  you  do  when  you  get  to 
Texas  where  there  are  no  shoe-makers  ?  I 
wish  I  could  patch  cracked  heads  as  easy 
as  cracked  shoes." 

Adams  was  not  averse  to  Mark's  flatter- 
ing attentions  to  Roxy,  to  which  he  had 
attached  a  significance  greater  than  Mark 
had  intended  or  Roxy  suspected.  Mission- 
ary fever  would  soon  blow  over  perhaps, 
and  then  Mark  was  sure  to  "  be  somebody." 

Besides,  the  shoe-maker  was  himself  med- 
itating  a  marriage  with  Miss  Moore.  Her 
sign  hung  next  to  his  own  on  Main  street, 
and  read  "  Miss  Moore,  Millinery  and 
Mantua-maker."  Adams  may  have  guessed 
from  the  verbal  misconstruction  of  the  sign, 
that  the  mantua-maker  was  as  much  in  the 
market  as  the  millinery;  but  at  least  he 
had  taken  pity  on  her  loneliness  and  Miss 
Moore  had  "  felt  great  sympathy  for"  his 
loneliness,  and  so  they  were  both  ready  to 
decrease  their  loneliness  by  making  a  joint 
stock  of  it.  Mr  Adams,  thinking  of  mar- 
riage himself,  could  not  feel  unkind  toward 
a  similar  weakness  in  younger  people. 

There  was,  however,  one  person  who 
did  not  like  this  growing  attachment  be- 
tween Mark  Bonamy  and  Roxy  Adams. 
Twonnet  had  built  other  castles  for  her 
friend.  She  was  not  sentimental,  but  shrewd, 
practical,  matter-of-fact — in  short  she  was 
Swiss.  She  did  not  believe  in  Mark's  stead- 
fastness. Besides,  her  hero  was  Whiitaker, 
whose  serious  excellence  of  character  was  a 
source  of  perpetual  admiration  in  her.  She 
was  fully  conscious  of  her  own  general  unfit- 
ness to  aspire  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man; 
she  had  an  apprehension  that  she  abode 
most  of  the  time  under  the  weight  of  the 
minister's  displeasure,  and  she  plainly 
saw  that   in  fats   most  Idndty  ?>°9'^  ^1 
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treated  her  as  one  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  a  sort  of  perpetual  and  amiable  child- 
hood. It  was  by  no  great  stietch  of  mag- 
nanimity, therefore,  that  Twonnet  set  herself 
to  find  a  wa^  to  promote  an  attachment 
between  Whittakcr  and  Roxy.  Next  to 
her  own  love  affair  a  gitl  is  interested  in 
somebody  else's  love  affair. 

But  Twonnet  saw  no  way  of  pushing  her 
design,  for  Whittafcer  careMly  abstained 
from  going  to  Adams's  house.  Twonnet 
beguiled  Roxy  into  spending  evenings  at 
her  father's.  Whittaker,  on  such  occasions, 
toolt  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
kindly,  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  Roxy's 
inspiring  presence  for  a  few  houis,  and 
lying  awake  in  troubled  indecision  the  en- 
ture  night  thereafter.  It  was  with  an  in- 
crease of  hope  that  Twotmet  saw  the  mutual 
delight  of  the  two  in  each  other's  society, 
and  she  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
she  was  the  humble  instrumentality  set 
apart  by  Providence  to  bring  about  a  fore- 
ordained marriage.  She  managed  on  one 
pretext  or  another  to  leave  them  alone  at 
times  in  the  old-fashioned  parlor,  with  no 
witness  but  the  Swiss  dock  on  the  wall,  the 
tic-tac  of  whose  long,  slow  pendulum  made 
the  precious  moments  of  communion  with 
Roxy  seem  longer  and  more  precious  to  the 
soul  of  the  preacher.  But  nothing  came  of 
these  long-drawn  seconds  of  conversation 
on  indifinent  topics — nothing  ever  came 
but  sleepless  nights  and  new  conflicts  for 
Whittakcr,  For  how  should  he  many  on 
his  slender  salary  and  with  his  education 
yet  unpaid  for  ?  After  each  of  these  inter- 
views contrived  by  Twonnet,  the  good- 
hearted  mancuverer  looked  in  vain  to  see 
him  resume  his  calls  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Adams.  But  he  did  not.  She  could  not 
guess  why. 

One  night  Twonnet  spent  with  ,Roxy. 
Mark  dropped  in,  in  his  incidental  way,  dur- 
ing the  evening,  but  be  did  not  get  on  well. 
The  shrewd  Twonnet  got  him  to  tell  of  his 
electioneering  experiences,  and  contrived  to 
make  him  show  the  wrong  side  of  his  nature 
all  the  evening.  Roxy  was  unhappy  at  this, 
and  so  was  Mark,  but  Twonnet  felt  a  mis- 
chievous delight  in  thus  turning  Mark  aside 
from  talking  about  Roxy's  pet  enthusiasms, 
and  in  showing  them  the  discords  which 
incipient  lovers  do  not  care  to  see. 

The  girls  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  a  little 
late  the  next  morning, — ^late  in  reladon  to 
village  habits,  for  it  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock.  Twonnet  proposed  to  tell  fortunes 
with  co£fee-grounds,  after  the    manner   of 


girls.  Roxy  hesiuted  a  little;  she  wu 
scrupulous  about  trifles,  but  at  Twoiuiefs 
entreaty  she  reversed  her  cup  to  try  the  fort- 
une of  her  friend. 

"  I  don't  see  anything,  Twonnet,  in  these 
grounds,"  she  said,  inspecting  the  in^de  of 
her  cup,  "except — except — yes— I  sec  an 
animal.  I  can't  tell  whether  it's  a  dog  or  a 
mule.  It  has  a  dog's  tail  and  mule's  eais. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  1  you  aren't  worth  a  cent,  Roxy, 
to  tell  fortunes,"  and  with  that  Twonnet 
looked  over  her  shoulder.  "  Dog's  tail  I 
why  that's  a  sword,  don't  you  see.  I  am 
to  have  a  genUeman  come  to  see  me  who 
is  a  military  man." 

"  But  will  he  cany  his  swoid  up  in  the 
air  that  way  as  if  he  were  going  to  cut  your 
head  off  if  you  should  refuse  him?  "  asked 
Roxy,  "  and  what  about  these  ears  ?  " 

"  Ears !  that  is  beastly,  Roxy.  Those  are 
side- whiskers.  Now, seeme tell yourfortune." 

With  this,  Twoimet  capsized  her  cup  in 
the  saucer  and  let  it  remain  inverted  fix 
some  seconds,  then  righting  it  again  she 
beheld  the  sediment  of  her  coffee  streaked 
up  and  down  the  side  of  the  cup  in  a  most 
unmtelligible  way.  But  Twonnet's  render- 
ing was  fore-determined. 

"  I  see,"  she  began,  and  then  she  paused 
a  long  time,  for  in  truth  it  was  hard  to  see 
anything.     "  I  see " 

"  WeU,  what  ? "  said  Roxy,  "a  dog's  tail 
or  side- whiskers  ?  " 

"  I  see  a  young  man,  lather  tall,  with 
flawing  hair  and — and  broad  shoulders." 
Twoimet  now  looked  steadily  in  the  cup, 
and  spoke  with  the  rapt  air  of  a  Pythoness. 
Had  she  looked  up  she  would  have  seen 
the  color  increasing  in  Roxy's  checks. 
"  But  his  back  is  turned,  and  so  I  see  that 
you  will  reject  him.  There  are  crodied 
lines  crossing  his  figure  by  which  I  per- 
ceive it  would  have  been  a  great  source  of 
trouble  to  you  had  you  accepted  him. 
There  would  have  been  discord  and  evil" 

Here  Roxy  grew  pale,  but  Twonnet  still 
looked  eagerly  m  the  cup. 

"  I  see,"  she  continued,  "  a  tall,  seriotB 
man.  There  is  a  book  in  front  of  him.  He 
is  a  minister.  The  lines  about  him  aie 
smooth  and  indicate  happiness.  His  face 
is  toward  me  and  I  perceive — that " 

But  here  Roxy  impatiently  wrested  the 
cup  from  her  hand  and  said,  "Shut  up,  yoa 
gabbling  story-teller!"  Then  looking  in  the 
cup  curiously,  she  sud,  ''There's  nothing  of ' 
all  that  there.    Just  a  few  streaks  of  cofiee- 
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"  May  be  you  spoiled  it,"  said  tfae  gypsy 
TwonneL  "  You  cannot  read  your  own 
destiny.     I  read  it  for  you." 

"And  I  read  yours,"  said  Roxy;  "an 
animal  with  a  dog's  tail  and  cow's  homs. 
But  don't  let's  talk  any  more  nonsense, 
Twonnct,  it's  a  sin." 

"More    harm    comes   of  religious  talk 

(ToU. 


sometimes  than  of  fooling,"  retoned  Twon- 
net. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  demanded  Roxy, 
with  anger  and  alarm. 

But  I'wonnet  did  not  answer  except  by  a 
significant  look  from  her  black  eyes.  The 
girls  had  changed  places  for  a  time.  It 
was  Twonnet  who  had  taken  the  lead. 


JOE  HALE'S  RED  STOCKINGS. 


It  was  a  hot  day  in  /higust,  and  it  was 
hotter  in  the  linen  room  of  the  Mentfaaven 
Hospital  than  it  was  anywhere  else  on  the 
Hew  England  shore.  At  least  so  thought 
Netty  Lamed,  as  she  sank  back  in  her 
chair, — if  one  can  sink  back  in  a  wooden 
chair, — and  exclaimed : 

"  Thank  heaven,  the  last  of  those  stock- 
ings is  darned." 

Sarah  Lincoln  and  her  cousin,  "Netty 
Lamed,  in  a  fit  of  mingled  patriotism  and 
nmunce,  had  undenaken  the  charge  of  the 
linen  room  in  the  Menthaven  Hospital  for 
thesummer.  Their  cousin,  Clara  Winthrop, 
vas  superintending  the  diet  kitchen,  and 
Rebecca  Jones  and  Mrs.  Kate  Seeley,  and 
several  more  of  Menthavcn's  "  first  ladies," 
were  nursing  in  the  wards.  It  was  in  the 
Mccmd  year  of  our  war;  just  at  the  time 
when  the  fever  of  enthusiastic  work  for  the 
Kddiers  and  die  cause  was  at  its  greatest 
and  most  unreasonable  height  among  the 
women  of  the  North.  Not  to  be  sacrificing 
one's  self  in  some  way  on  the  shrine  of  the 
country's  need,  seemed  to  prove  one  to  be 
next  door  to  a  traitor — in  fact  worse.  It 
teems  tmgradous,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  caU  in  question  either  the  motives 
or  the  results  of  this  great  outburst  on  the 
part  of  the  women ;  but  no  one  who  was 
^miliar,  in  even  a  small  degree,  with  the 
ptactic^  results  in  many  of  our  hospitals 
of  the  average  headlong  enthusiasm  of  the 
average  woman,  will  deny  that  in  very  many 
instances  it  could  have  been  advantageously 
dispensed  with. 

The  meek  and  satirical  gratitude  of  the 
soldier  who,  being  inquired  of  by  one  of  these 
restless  benevol^ces,  if  she  should  comb  his 
hair  for  him,  replied :  "  Thank  you,  ma'am, 
yoQ  can  if  you  want  to;  there's  nineteen 
ladies  has  done  it  already  to-day,"  pointed  a 
moral  which  was  too  generally  overlooked. 

Some  dim  suspicions  as  to  the  common 


sense  of  their  work  had  more  than  once 
crossed  the  minds  of  both  Sarah  Lincoln 
and  Netty  Lamed.  They  were  clear- 
headed, energetic  women,  without  a  trace 
of  sentimentalism  about  them.  It  had  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  outset  that  there  was 
a  grand  field  of  work  in  the  Menthaven 
Hospital,  and  that  it  was  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  Menthaven  women  to  take  hold  of 
it.  Being  as  I  say  dear-headed,  they  had 
too  distinct  a  consciousness  of  their  in- 
capacity as  nurses,  to  undertake  ward  work ; 
in  fact,  when  they  came  to  discuss  seriously 
what  they  could  do,  the  charge  of  the  linen 
room  was  the  only  thing  they  were  not 
afraid  to  undertake. 

"  I  can  keep  things  in  order,  and  mend, 
and  make  out  lists,  and  give  out  clothes," 
said  Netty ;  "  and  that's  about  all  I  can  do, 
and  be  sure  of  doing  it  well." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Sarah,  "  and  we'U 
take  it  together,  and  then  we  can  change 
with  eacli  other  and  have  a  day's  rest  now 
and  then ;  we  shall  not  be  very  busy,  and 
one  or  the  other  of  us  can  go  about  in  the 
wards  and  write  letters  for  the  men,  or  help 
the  nurses.  But  I  wouldn't  take  any  re- 
sponsibility about  them  for  anything," 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Netty. 

But  when  they  saw  Clara  Winthrop,  who 
had  never  in  her  life  cooked  anything 
more  nutritious  than  sponge-cake,  and  who 
was  used,  in  her  father's  house,  to  having 
four  servants  at  her  command,  gravely  as- 
suming the  entire  control  of  the  diet 
kitchen;  and  flighty  Mrs.  Kate  Seeley,  who 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  her  own 
baby  when  it  had  croup,  installed  as  head 
nurse  in  one  of  the  largest  wards,  Sarah  and 
Netty  looked  at  each  other,  and  said  in 
the  expressive  New  England  vernacular, 

"  Did  you  ever  1 " 

And  when  they  saw,  day  by  day,  the 
sentry    opposite    their    linen    room-  dp^.  l 
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simply  overbocne  and  disregarded  by  num- 
bers of  most  respectable  women  of  their 
own  acquaintance  filing  in,  with  baskets  of 
all  sorts  of  edibles,  proper  and  improper, 
which  they  proposed  to  distribute  indis- 
criminately among  the  patients,  they  looked 
at  each  other  again  and  again,  and  said  : 

"  Would  you  have  believed  women  were 
such  geese  ?  " 

"  Did  you  tell  those  women  that  Doctor 
Hale's  strict  ordets  were  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  to  the  wards  without  a  pass 
from  him  7  "  exclaimed  Sarah  one  day  in- 
dignantly, to  the  sentry, 

"  Indeed  ma'am,  and  I  did,"  he  replied, 
"but  it  didn't  stop  her.  She  said  she 
knew  Doctor  Hale  very  well,  and  he  would 
let  her  go  in." 

"But  they    must  not    go   ii 
Sarah.     "  It  is  against  orders." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ma'am  7  "  said  the 
seitry. 

"Put  your  bayonet  straight  across  the 
doof,  and  hold  it  there,  John,"  said  Sarah. 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  an'  I  couldn't  to  a  woman. 
If  it  was  a  man  I  could;  but  I  couldn't  to 
a  woman.    Besides,  she'd  jump  over." 

The  next  time,  however,  John  tried  it 
Sarah  heard  a  parley  and  flew  to  her  door, 
to  re-enforce  John  by  the  moral  suf^rt  of 
her  countenance. 

What  to  her  horror  did  she  see  ?  Her 
own  aunt,  Mrs.  Winthrop,  red  with  rage, 
and  Clara  behind  her,  both  abusing  the 
poor  sentry  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
threatening  to  report  him  for  insolence. 

"  I  am  in  charge  of  the  diet  kitchen,"  said 
Claiu,  "  and  my  mother  can  go  where  she 
pleases  in  this  hospital." 

John  lowered  his  bayonet,  and  the  two 
angry  women  walked  past  him,  darting 
withering  glances  at  his  discomfited  face. 

"  It's  no  use,  Netty,"  said  Sarah  after  this. 
"  It's  no  use.  I  do  believe  that  ninety-nine 
women  out  of  a  hundred  are  absolutely  des- 
titute of  logic.  If  you  were  to  talk  to  Clara 
till  the  millennium,  you  could  never  make 
her  see  that  her  being  in  charge  of  the  diet 
kitchen  gives  her  no  right  to  break  Doctor 
Hale's  rules." 

As  week  after  week  went  by,  and  Sarah 
and  Netty  sat  in  the  two  hard  wooden 
chairs  in  the  linen  room,  mending,  mending, 
mending,  eight  hours  a  day,  there  began,  as 
I  said,  to  cross  their  minds  a  dim  distrust 
of  the  common  sense  of  their  proceedings. 

"  How  much  do  you  suppose  I  have  saved 
the  United  States  Government  by  mending 
that  stocliing  ? "  said  Netty  one  day,  hold- 


ing up  on  her  little  round  fist  a  stoddng 
whose  foot  was  one  solid  mass  of  dams. 

Sarah  laughed.  "  Oh,  Netty,"  she  said, 
"  what  did  you  mend  that  for  ?  It  wasn't 
worth  it." 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,"  retorted 
Netty.  "  But  we  have  barely  enough  to  go 
round,  and  to-morrow's  Saturday.  I  did 
hope  that  box  from  Provincetown  would 
have  had  some  stockings  in  it,  but  there 
was  only  one  pair.  Look  at  theml"  and 
Netty  held  up  a  pair  of  socks  knit  of  fine 
scarlet  worsted  on  very  fine  needles.  They 
were  really  beautifid  socks,  barring  the  color, 
which  was  a  fieiy  yellow  scarlet,  but  one 
remove  from  an  otange. 

"  Goodness  I "  exclaimed  Sarah.  "  What 
lunatic  ever  knit  those  stockings  ?  I  don't 
believe  a  man  in  this  hospital  would  put 
them  on ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Netty.  "  It  wouldn't  be  any 
use  to  oflier  them  to  them.  I'll  put  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile."  As  she  slipped 
them  under,  she  felt  something  in  the  toe  of 
one  "  Why,  there  is  something  in  the  toe," 
she  said,  and  turned  the  stocking  wrong  side 
out.  A  small  bit  of  pink  paper,  folded  many 
times,  fell  to  the  floor.  Netty  picked  it  up 
and  unfolded  it.  It  was  a  half  sheet  of 
pink  note  paper,  with  a  litde  stamped  Cupid 
at  top.  In  the  middle  of  the  sheet  was 
written  in  a  cramped  but  neat  hand — 


Netty  exclaimed  as  she  read  this :  "  Why, 
how  queer !  Some  girl's  put  her  name  in 
here.  What  do  you  suppose  she  did  that 
for?"  and  she  read  it  aloud — 

"  Mils  Matilda  Bennet, 

"  Provincetown, 

"Wl»**  could  she  have  done  it  for?  I 
wonder  if  she  knit  the  stockings?" 

"  Perhaps  she  has  a  brother  or  lover  in 
the  war,  and  doesn't  know  where  he  may 
be,  and  thought  the  stockings  might  happen 
to  hit  him,"  said  Sarah,  reaching  out  hei 
hand  for  the  paper,  and  looking  at  it  curi- 
ously. "  Isn't  it  odd  ?  Who  knows,  now, 
but  the  man  she  meant  that  for  may  be  in 
this  very  hospital  I " 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  Netty.  "  There  isn't 
a  single  Massachusetts  man  here.  They're 
mosdy  from  New  York,  and  Maine  and 
Connecticut,  so  far  as  I  have  found  out.  I 
suppose  I'd  better  put  it  back,"  she  said, 
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folding  the  paper  up,  and  holding  the  stock- 
ing open. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Saiah.  "  Put  it  back, 
by  all  means.  Who  knows  what'll  cotne  of 
it  It's  something  like  a  letter  in  a  bottle 
at  sea  I" 

"What I"  exclaimed  Netty,  in  unutter- 
able amazement ;  "  like  a  bottle  at  sea  I 
What's  the   matter  with  you  ?     What  do 


Q?" 


Sarah  colored :  hidden  veiy  deep  in  her 
heart  she  had  a  vein  of  romance  which  did 
not  show  on  the  surface  of  her  shrewd,  active 
[unirc,and  which  never  took  form  in  words. 
"  Why,  1  mean,"  she  replied,  "  that  it  is 
tnisting  a  thing  to  just  as  blind  chance  to 
stick  it  in  a  stocking  and  send  it  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  to  be  allotted  to  any 
hospital  between  Maine  and  Mississippi,  as 
it  is  to  cork  it  in  a  bottle  and  toss  it  out  in 
the  Adantic  Ocean.  Of  couise  that  girl  put 
that  name  in  that  stocking  to  reach  some- 
body, and  I  just  hope  it  will  reach  him.  I 
don't  suppose  it  ever  will,  though,  and  yet  I 
imagine  stranger  things  have  happened." 

"  Perhaps  she  put  it  in  just  for  fun,"  said 
Netty,  as  she  pushed  the  little  roll  of  paper 
tight  down  again  into  the  stocking  from 
which  she  had  taken  it  "I  think  that's 
quite  as  likely." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  any  fun  in  it,"  said 
Sarah. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Netty  j  "  but 
then  things  may  seem  funny  in  Province- 
town  which  wouldn't  anywhere  else.  It's  a 
real  New  England  name,  '  Matilda  BenneL' 
I  wonder  how  she  looks.  An  old  maid,  I 
guess.     I  don't  know  why  I  think  so." 

"  Well,  if  she  did  it  for  fiin,  as  you  say,  it's 
more  likely  to  be  a  young  gitl,"  said  Sarah. 
"  Agirl  too  young  to  diink  whether  it  were 
proper  or  not" 

Early  every  Saturday  morning  clean 
clothes  were  given  out  in  the  hospital.  AU 
the  convalescent  men  who  were  able  came 
for  their  own;  and  the  ward  nurses  came 
for  what  they  needed  for  the  men  who  were 
in  bed.  It  was  always  an  interesting  day 
to  Netty  and  Sarah.  They  liked  to  survey- 
the  &ces  of  the  men,  and  to  watch  their 
behavior  as  they  received  the  clothes.  It 
was  pathetic  to  see  the  importance  which 
the  little  incident  assumed  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  them,  the  cliild-like  pleasure  they 
would  show  in  an  especially  nice  garment, 
the  difficulty  they  woidd  find  in  selecting  a 
pocket  handkerchief  The  stockings  were 
Netty's  especial  department;  and  she  had 
endless  amusement  on  the  subject  of  sizes. 


"  Never  yet  did  I  hand  a  man  a  pair  of 
stockings,"  she  said,  "that  he  didn't  look 
at  them,  turn  them  over,  and  hand  them 
back  to  me,  and  say  he'd  like  a  pair  eitha 
a  httle  longer  or  a  little  shorter.  It's  too 
droll." 

On  this  particular  Saturday  morning, 
Netty  was  much  afraid  the  stoc±ings  would 
not  hold  out  to  go  round.  One  or  two 
pairs  had  come  out  of  the  wash  so  hope- 
lessly ragged  that  even  her  patience  had 
not  been  equal  to  the  trials  of  mending 
them ;  and  the  washerwomen  were  still  in 
arrears  with  part  of  the  wash.so  that  tlie  piles 
on  the  stocking  shelf  looked  ominously  low. 
By  noon  there  were  not  a  dozen  pairs  left 

"  I'm  going  to  begin  to  offer  the  scarlet 
ones,  now,"  said  Netty.  "  It's  a  shame  not 
to  use  them,  they're  so  nice.  Perhaps  I  can 
put  them  off  on  somebody  who  iscolor-blind." 

No  man  so  color-blind  as  not  to  be  start- 
led at  that  flaming  red !  Man  after  man 
refused  them,  Netty  held  them  out,  saying 
with  her  most  winning  smile,  "  Here  is  a 
very  nice  pair  of  stockings;  perhaps  yon 
like  red,"  but  man  after  man  replied,  some 
timidly,  some  brusquely,  that  they'd  rather 
hare  any  other  color.  At  last  came  a  man 
who  wanted  two  pairs,— one  for  himself,  one 
for  the  man  who  slept  in  the  next  bed  to 
him,  and  was  asleep  now;  and  the  nurse 
thought  Ije'd  most  likely  not  wake  up  before 
night,  for  he'd  been  taking  laudanum  for 
the  toothache. 

"  Here's  my  chance,"  thought  Netty,  and 
laid  the  red  stockings  on  the  pile  of  clean 
clothes  to  be  carried  to  the  unconscious 
victim  of  the  toothache. 

"  I  suppose  he'll  like  these  red  stockings 
as  well  as  any,"  said  she  quiedy.  "  They 
are  very  nice." 

The  man  looked  askance  at  them. 

"  Powerful  bright,  aint  they.  I  shouldn't 
like  'em  myself;  but  perhaps  he  wont 
mind;  "  and  he  walked  away  with  them. 

"  What  'U  you  wager  they  don't  come 
back  ?  "  said  Sarah. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Netty, "  I  expect  them." 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  the  red 
stockings  did  not  come  back.  The  last 
man  from  the  last  ward  had  come,  taken 
his  Sunday  ration  of  clean  clothes,  and 
gone,  and  not  a  single  pair  of  stockings 
was  left  on  the  shelf. 

"  Wasn't  it  lucky  I  put  those  red  stock- 
ings off  on  that  poor  toothache  fellow  in  his 
sleep  ?  "  laughed  Netty.  "  I  should  have 
come  one  pair  short  if  I  hadn't"  The 
words  had  not  more  than  left  her  lips  v)>(n|.:. 
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a  ^adow  darkened  the  linen  room.  Sie 
looked  up ;  there  in  the  door-way  stood  the 
man  who  had  taken  the  red  stockings ;  he 
held  them  in  his  hand,  and  fidgeted  with 
them  uneasily  as  he  said, 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  ye  mann,  but  Wilson's 
waked  up,  and  he  wont  have  these  stock- 
ing no  how ;  and  I  had  to  bring  'em  back, 
if  It  wouldn't  trouble  ye  too  much  to  change 
'em  for  something  else;  anything  'U  do,  he 
says,  that  aint  red." 

Netty  pointed  to  the  empty  shelf:  "  I'm 
very  sony,"  she  said;  "but  you  can  see, 
that  is  my  stocking  shelf;  I  haven't  a  p^ 
left." 

With  a  crestfallen  face  the  man  laid  the 
stockings  down  and  turned  to  go. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  would  rather  have 
those  than  none  ?  "  asked  Netty. 

"  No,  marm,"  replied  the  man.  "  He 
said  he'd  rather  go  barefoot  than  wear  'em. 
He  can  make  the  ones  he's  got  do." 

"  I  will  give  him  a  clean  pair  as  soon  as 
some  more  come  in  from  the  wash,"  said 
Netty.  "  You  tell  him  he  wont  have  to 
wait  till  next  Saturday;  by  Tuesday  we 
shall  have  more,"  and  she  put  the  leject- 
ed  stockings  back  on  the  empty  shelf. 
Sarah  was  shaking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Poor  Miss  Matilda  Bennet  "  said  she, 
as  soon  as  the  man  bad  gone  away.  "  Her 
red  stockings  will  never  reach  their  destina- 
tion, I  fear.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  the 
very  man  they  were  for  has  already  refused 
them.  You'd  better  mention  the  card  in 
the  toe  to  the  next  man  you  offer  them  to. 
You  might  hit  the  right  person." 

"  No,"  said  Netty,  "  I  shall  not  ofier 
them  any  more.  I'll  give  them  to  a  poor 
man  I  know  in  town,  who  will  not  be  so 
particular.  They  are  really  beautiful  socks. 
Any  gentleman  might  wear  them." 

The  linen  room  was  darkened  again; 
another  tall  figure  stood  in  the  door-way. 
It  was  Joe  Hale,  the  tallest,  handsomest, 
best-natured  man  in  the  hospital, — favorite 
alike  with  surgeons,  nurses  and  men ;  so 
brave  while  he  lay  ill  with  a  terrible  wound 
in  his  shoulder ;  so  brave  when  the  arm  had 
to  come  off;  so  jolly — which  was  the  best 
bravery  of  all — now  that  it  had  been  off 
and  buried  for  many  a  week,  and  he  was 
only  waiting  for  his  discharge  papers  to 
come  &om  Washington  before  starting  for 
home. 

He  stood  in  the  door-way,  twirling  his 
cap  nervously  in  his  right  hand ;  luckily  for 
Joe,  it  was  the  lef^  arm  which  had  gone. 

Netty  looked  up. 


"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Hale?" 
^e  said. 

"  Have  you  got  a  pair  of  red  stockings 
here  ?"  he  said,  and  a  gleam  of  respectfiilly 
restrained  mirth  twinkled  in  his  bright  blue 
eyes. 

Netty  laughed  outrighL 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  she  said,  and  took 
them  from  the  shelf.  "  Here  they  are.  1 
can't  find  anybody  who  will  wear  them." 

"  I'll  take  them,"  said  Joe,  holding  out 
his  right  hand,  cap  and  all.  "  I  gave  mine 
to  Wilson ;  he  is  sort  o'  sick  and  fussy,  and 
he  was  so  mad  with  Crai^  for  bringing 
them  to  him,  it  seemed  to  quite  upset  him — 
that  and  the  laudanum  together;  so  I  gave 
him  mine.  I  hadn't  put  them  oti  ;  and  if 
you  haven't  any  use  for  the  red  ones,  I'll 
take  them,  and  obliged  to  ye.  Craig  said 
they  were  the  last  you'd  got  left," 

"  So  they  are,"  replied  Netty,  laying 
them  on  the  cap  in  Joe's  hand.  "  I'm  very 
glad  you  don't  dislike  red.  It's  a  beautiful 
pair  of  stockings." 

"  Would  you  be  so  very  good,  ma'am,  as 
to  just  put  them  in  my  pocket  here  ?"  said 
Joe,  awkwardly.  "  I  can't  manage  it  very 
well." 

Netty  put  them  in  the  pocket,  and  with 
a  mDitaty  salute,  Joe  lifted  his  cap  to  his 
head  and  walked  away. 

"  How  thoughtless  of  me,"  said  Netty, 
"to  have  laid  them  on  the  poor  feJloVs 
cap  in  his  hand  t  He  couldn't  put  his  cap 
on  without  tlieir  falling  on  the  ground 
Wasn't  it  nice  of  him  to  give  his  to  Wilson? 
I  don't  believe  he  likes  the  red  any  better 
than  the  other  men  did." 

"  It's  just  like  Joe  Hale,"  said  Saiah. 
"  The  ward-master  in  his  ward  told  me 
the  other  day,  he  hadn't  the  least  idea 
what  he'd  do  when  Joe  went  away.  He 
said  he  was  equal  to  any  two  nurses  in  the 
ward.  I've  a  notion,  though,  that  he  has 
a  great  fancy  for  the  color  red,  for  I've 
seen  him  a  dozen  times  with  a  bit  of  red 
geranium  or  red  salvia  in  his  cap;  be 
always  picks  out  the  red  ones  when  \^ 
Winthrop  brings  her  flowers." 

Joe  Hale  was  a  methodical  fellow.  When 
he  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  he  laid  iH 
his  clean  dothes  on  the  chair  at  the  head 
of  his  bed  to  be  ready  in  the  morning. 
On  the  top  of  the  pile  he  laid  the  red 
stockings. 

"Hullol  Fire  away,  Joe!"  called  twt 
one  man. 

And  another : 

"  Warm  yer  toes,  Joe,  wmt  tiher  ?_" 
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And  anodKT : 

"  What  possessed  a  woman  to  knit  stock- 
ings o*  such  a  txAfx  's  that,  do  you  suppose  ? 
HThy,  the  tuikey-coclis  '11  chase  ye,  Joe, 
iriicD  ye  Bet  them  things  on." 

Joe  only  laughed  good-natuiedly. 

"Go  it,  boys,"  he  said.  "  I  can  stand  it 
\  long  's  you  can.  I  think  the  stockings 
are  a  real  handsome  color." 

"  So  they  be,"  said  the  first  ^>eaker.  It 
was  the  very  Wilson  who  had  rejected  them 
with  such  scoTTi.  "  So  they  be,  a  splendid 
coIot  Ibi  a  rooster's  wattles ;  that* s  the  only 
thmg  I  ever  see  scch  a  color." 

Joe  took  one  of  the  stockings  up  and  be- 
san  mechanically  to  turn  the  heel  out ;  he 
Wt  the  paper  in  the  toe,  drew  it  out  in  sur- 
prise, looked  at  it,  read  the  name,  and 
slif^Kd  the  paper  quickly  into  his  pocket. 
The  whole  thing  had  not  taken  a  minute, 
and  nobody  had  chanced  to  notice  it. 

"What  m  thunder  did  any  girl  go  and 
do  that  for  ?  "  thought  Joe. 

Presently  he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the 

"  Say,  Joe,  don't  leave  them  red  stock- 
ings o*  youm  out  that  way ;  they  might  be 
stole,"  called  one  of  the  men. 

"  All  right,  boys,"  he  said,  "  laugh  away. 
If s  good  for  you ;  cure  you  quicker'n  medi- 
cine," and  Joe  walked  away.  He  wanted 
to  kiok  again  at  the  queer  little  pink  paper. 
Underneath  the  big  lantern  swung  at  the 
iota  of  the  stngeon's  room,  he  stood  still 
md  read  i^isin  the  words : 

"  Mi»  Matilda  Bennet, 

"  Provincetown, 

"Maw." 

He  looked  attentivdy  at  the  little  stamped 
Cupid  on  the  top  of  the  sheet.  Joe  had  no 
cipeiience  in  mythological  art,  and  did  not 
know  a  Cupid  when  he  saw  one.  A  naked 
baby  with  a  bow  and  arrow  was  as  much 
of  a  puzzle  to  him  as  an  unprecedented  fos- 
sil to  a  naturalist.  The  word  "  Province- 
town"  also  set  Joe  to  thinking.  He  recol- 
lected dimly  how  on  the  map  he  studied 
at  school  the  word  Provincetown  stretched 
away  &om  the  tip  of  Massachusetts  out  into 
die  blue  space  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond. 
It  seemed  to  fly  like  a  signal  at  a  prow,  and 
tiie  litde  dot  which  represented  the  town 
had  been  half  on,  half  oS|  the  coast,  he  re- 
nerabered,  "Poor thing!"hethought,"she 
bves  away  down  there.  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  gitl  she  is,  and  what  she  ever  stuck  her 
Dune  into  these  stockings  for.  T  might 
mite  and  thank  her  for  them." 
Vol.  XV.— M. 


This  last  idea  Joe  dismissed  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh  at  himself  as  a  "  silly  booby ; "  but 
he  folded  up  the  little  pink  paper,  and  put 
it  away  carefiilly  in  his  big  leather  wallet 

Three  days  later  Joe  Hale  lay  flat  on  his 
back  delirious  with  fever.  He  had  been 
devoted  in  his  attentions  to  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  dying  in  one  of  the  outside  tents 
from  a  gangrened  wound,  and  in  some  way 
that  sut^est  and  most  dangerous  of  poisons 
had  penetrated  his  veins.  For  seveial  days 
be  lay  at  the  point  of  death;  a  general 
^loom  pervaded  the  hospital ;  the  surgeon- 
m-charge  himself  s|>ent  hours  at  Joe's  bed- 
side ;  everybody  grieved  at  the  thought  of 
the  brave,  cheery  fellow's  dying.  But  Joe's 
time  to  die  was  a  long  way  off  jrct;  good 
blood,  and  a  constitution  made  strong  by 
an  early  out-door  life  on  a  farm  tnumphed,— 
to  everybody's  surprise  and  joy.  Joe  began 
to  get  well.  He  was  as  weak  as  a  new- 
bom  in£ant  at  first,  and  sat  propped  up  in 
his  bed  among  pillows,  fed  by  spoonfiils  at 
a  time,  looking  a  strange  mixture  of  giant 
and  bab)^.  There  was  great  danger  of  Joe's 
being  spoiled  now,  it  became  such  a  fa^ion 
to  pet  him.  All  the  visitors  wanted  to  see 
him ;  everybody  brought  him  SQmething, 
generally  some^ing  to  eat;  as  for  quince 
marmalade  and  tamarinds,  for  years  ai^- 
ward  the  very  name  of  them  made  Joe  ill,  he 
had  such  a  surfeit  of  them  now.  Every  day, 
as  soon  as  his  too  generous  friends  had  left 
the  ward,  he  woul^  summon  the  boys  around 
his  bed  and  distribute  his  supplies;  and 
very  sumptuously  that  ward  fared  for  a  good 
many  weeks.  Foremost  and  most  devoted 
among  Joe's  admirers  was  Gara  Wintbrop. 
There  were  petty-minded  and  gossiping 
people  about  who  even  declared  that  Miss 
Winthrop  really  neglected  the  diet  kitchen, 
she  spent  so  much  time  over  "  that  Hale." 
One  day,  early  in  Joe's  convalescence,  Clara 
went  to  the  linen  room  and  called  Sarah. 

"  Come  here,"  she  said.  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  Vou  know  that  splendid 
fellow,  Joe  Hale,  that's  been  so  ilL  Well, 
he  isn't  going  to  die.  He's  had  his  senses 
perfectly  clear  for  two  days  now,  and  Dr. 
Wilkes  says  he'U  pull  through." 

"  Vcs,  I  know,"  said  Sarah.  "  I  saw  him 
this  morning  and  he  knew  me  perfectly." 

"  Oh,  you  saw  him,  did  you  ? "  said 
Clara,  with  a  little  dignified  surprise  in  her 
manner. 

"  Oh  yes,"  sdd  Sarah.  "  Netty  and  I 
have  seen  him  every  day."  , 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Clara,  "  I  didn't  know  you 
had  been  senng  him  all  along."        ^  i 
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Not  least  among  the  semi-comic  things 
inwoven  with  all  the  tragedy  of  hospital 
life,  was  the  queer,  sexless  sort  of  jealousy 
which  women  unconsciously  and  perpetually 
manifested  among  themselves,  in  regard  to 
one  and  another  of  their  pet  patients. 

Clara  continued : 

"  Well,  I'm  perfectly  sure  that  he  is  en- 
gaged to  some  girl,  or  in  love  with  her ;  and 
I  uiink  she  ought  to  be  sent  for.  Thomas, 
the  ward-master,  has  been  telling  me  about 
it.  Thomas  says  that  all  the  time  Joe  was 
out  of  his  head,  he  was  talking  about  a 
Matilda  Somebody.  He  never  made  out 
the  other  name ;  but  Thomas  says  he'd  talk 
about  her  all  night,  and  about  red  stockings ; 
wasn't  that  queer  P  Thomas  said  he  had  on 
a  pair  and  the  men  laughed  at  him  about 
them.  Now,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
ask  him  about  this  Matilda,  and  wnte  to 
her?" 

Sarah  opened  her  lips  to  say  hastily,  "Oh, 
I  know  all  about  that,"  but  suddenly  recol- 
lecting Oara  Winthrop's  constitutional  ina- 
bility to  keep  a  secret,  she    merely  said  : 

"I  don't  think  he  would  like  to  know  he 
had  been  talking  about  his  affairs  that  way. 
Joe  isn't  like  the  common  soldiers  here; 
he  is  a  very  different  sort  of  man.  I  should 
just  ask  him  if  there  was  any  friend  or 
relative  he'd  like  to  have  written  to,  and  if 
he  wants  to  have  her  sent  for." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Clara.  "  That  would  be 
a  great  deal  better.  I'll  do  that,"  and  she 
hurried  off,  to  lose  no  time  in  following 
Sarah's  advice. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  her?"  said  Netty. 

"  TeU  Clara  Wmthrop  1 "  ejaculated  Sarah. 
« I  should  think  you'd  known  the  Winthrops 
as  long  as  I  have.  Why,  1  wouldn't  tell 
her  anything  which  I  should  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  seeing  up  in  posters 
on  Main  street," 

Netty  laughed. 

"  Oh,  that's  too  bad,"  she  said.  "  Clara 
wouldn't  tell  anything  that  she  thought 
would  do  any  harm." 

"  1  dare  say  not,"  retorted  Sarah ;  "  but 
she  never  thinks  beforehand  whether  a 
thing  will  do  hann  oi  not  She  is  not  a 
bit  malicious ;  but  she  does  twice  as  much 
harm  as  if  she  were;  a  malicious  person 
plots  and  plans,  and  has  intervals  and 
occasions  of  reticence;  but  Clara, — why, 
Qara's  conversation  is  like  nothing  in  earth 
but  a  waste-pipe  from  a  cistern, — as  soon  as 
it  b  full  it  overflows  no  matter  where,  when  or 
on  whom.  Give  me  a  good,  malignant, 
intentional  gossip  any  day,  rather  than  one 


of  these  perpetual  leaky  people.  What  do 
you  suppose  shell  say  to  Joe  now  ? " 

"  Oh,  just  what  you  told  her  to,"  said 
Netty.  "  She  is  a  well-meaning  soul,  and 
always  ready  to  take  advice." 

"  After  all,"  said  Sarah,  "  we  don't  know 
that  Joe  never  heard  of  Matilda  Beimet, 
except  in  that  stocking." 

"  And  as  for  that  matter,"  continued  the 
sensible  Netty,  "we  don't  know  that  it  is 
not  some  omer  Matilda  he  was  talking 
about." 

"  No,"  said  Sarah,  "  of  course  we  don't; 
1  never  once  thought  of  that" 

"  He^e  are  the  red  stockings  again,"  said 
Netty,  Uking  them  out  of  the  basket  at  her 
feet  "They  don't  want  mending;  that's 
one  comfort.  I'll  lay  them  up  till  Joe  gets 
welt ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  he  fancied 
them.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  though, 
poor  fellow,  before  he'll  do  much  walking." 

That  evening  as  Sarah  and  Netty  and 
Clara  were  walking  home  from  the  hospital 
together,  Sarah  said : 

"  Did  you  write  a  letter  for  Joe  Hale 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Clara.  "  That's  just 
what  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  It's  the 
queerest  thing  about  that  Matilda ;  I  don't 
believe  there's  any  such  girl  at  all.  I  guess 
it  was  nothing  but  crazy  fancies.  I  asked 
him  this  morning  if  there  were  not  some 
one  he  would  like  to  have  me  write  to,— 
somebody  who  could  come  on  and  stay 
here  with  him  till  he  got  well ;  and  do  you 
think,  the  poor  fellow  said, '  Miss  Winthrop, 
1  haven't  a  near  relative  in  the  world, — noth- 
ing nearer  than  a  cousin;  and  I  don't  know 
any  of  my  cousins ;  they  all  live  in  lowa^ 
and  I've  never  seen  one  of  them.'  Thai 
I  said,  '  Well,  haven't  you  some  friend  that 
could  come  P  or  at  any  rate  that  you'd  like 
to  have  me  write  to  ?' '  And  he  said,  '  Not 
I  haven't  any  friend  that  could  come,  un- 
less it  were  a  neighbor  of  mine,  Ethan 
Lovejoy;  he  might  come,  but  I  guess  I 
don't  want  him.  I'm  getting  on  first  rate.' 
'  Isn't  there  any  woman  ? '  I  said.  I  just 
was  determined  to  see  if  there  wasn't  some- 
thing in  it.  And  he  got  as  red  in  the  &ce 
as  if  I'd  asked  him  something  improper, 
and  said  he,  ■  Any  woman  1  Why  I  told 
you  I  hadn't  a  near  relative  in  the  worid. 
I  had  one  sister,  but  she  died  when  I  was 
little.  I  don't  remember  her;  and  the  only 
aunt  I  have  lives  in  Iowa,  I  told  you.' 
So  I  gave  up  then.  Isn't  it  too  bad;  the 
poor  lonely  fellow!  I'm  really  disappointed; 
I   thought  it  would   be  so  interesting  if 
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thai  Madlda  should  come  on,  and  we  could 
see  them  together.  Perhaps  there  has  been 
something  in  it,  sometime  or  other ;  but  it's 
aD  tooken  off  now.  If  it  was  only  crazi- 
neis  it's  very  queer  he  should  stick  to  that 
one  name  all  the  time." 

Saiah  and  Netty  exchanged  glances,  but 
said  nothing;  and  the  vohible  Clara  ran 
on  and  on,  with  her  loose-jointed  tal}c,  till 
they  reached  the  gate  of  her  father's  house. 
A&i  she  had  gone  in,  Netty  said  to  Sarah : 
"I'm  going  into  that  ward  to-morrow 
to  write  Tetters  for  Wilson  and  Craig.  I 
think  I'll  offer  to  write  a  letter  for  Joe,  and 
see  what  he  says  to  me.  I  think  it's  just 
possible  he  didn't  want  Clara  to  write.  She 
always  thinks  that  she  knows  the  men  better 
than  anybody  else;  but  the  truth  is  she 
doesn't  know  them  half  so  well  as  either  you 
or  I.    Ebe  isn't  quiet  enough  with  them." 

"Yes,  I  would  if  I  were  you,"  replied 
Sarah;  "but  you  mustn't  tell  Clara  if  he 
does  let  you  write.  She  would  be  vexed 
about  it." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Netty,  "  I  wont  tell 
her." 

While  Netty  was  writing  the  letters  for 
IV'j'IsoD  and  Craig,  she  saw  Joe  Hale  watch- 
ing her  wistfully.  When  she  had  finished, 
she  went  to  his  bed  and  said : 

"  Isn't  there  anybody  you'd  like  to  send 
a  letter  to,   Mr.  Hale  ?    I  have  plenty  of 

time  to  write  another." 
Joe  glanced  to  the  right  and  the  left: 

the  beds  near  him  were  empty ;  no  one  was 

Mthin   hearing    distance  of   a  low    tone. 

Speaking  almost  in  a  whisper,  he  said : 
"  Well,  it  does  feel  real  lonesome  to  see 

all  the  boys  sending  off  their  letters  home ; 

but  the  fact  is,  Miss  Lamed,  I  haven't  got 

a  lelatioD  to  write  to— not  one." 
"Oh,  I  am  perfecdy  sure  your  neighbors 

"ould  be  very  glad   to  hear  from   you." 

Netty  said  cheerily. 
Joe    glanced    around   again,    and   then 

speaking  still  lower,  said : 
"No,   there  aint  one  of  them  that  I'd 

bother  with  a  letter.     But  there  is  a  letter 

I'd  like  to  send,  if  you  think  it's  proper,"  and 

vith  his  feeble  right  hand  he  managed  to 

take  from  under  his  pillow  the  big  leather 

wallet,  and  laying  it  near  the  edge  of  the 

bed,  be  tried  to  open  it 
"  Let  me  open  it  for  you,"  said  Netty. 

"  Is  the  letter  you  want  to  answer  in  here  P  " 
"  Taint     exacdy    a    letter,"    ssud    Joe. 

'  That's  it,"  he  said,  pomting  to  the  little  bit 

of  pink  paper  in  one  of  the  compartments, 

as  Netty  held  them  open. 


"  It  aint  a  letter,"  he  continued.  "  It's 
only  a  name.  It  was  in  one  of  those  red 
stockings  I  took  to  please  Wilson.  Do  you 
remember  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  all  about  it," 

"  I  didn't  dislike  the  color,"  said  Joe, 
"  though  the  boys  did  make  most  too  much 
fun  of  them.  Well,  this  paper  was  in  the 
toe  of  one  of  those  stockings,  and  I  suppose 
it's  the  name  of  Che  girl  that  knit  them. 
Shouldn't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  must  be,"  said  Netty. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  Joe,  "  diat  it 
wouldn't  be  any  more  than  civil,  seeing  she 
put  her  name  in  them,  just  to  write  and 
thank  her  for  them.  May  be  she'd  like  to 
know  the  name  of  the  man  that  wore  them. 
J  thought  may  be  it  was  some  little  giil 
that  would  be  pleased  to  get  a  letter  firom 
a  soldier." 

"  Why,  certunly,  Mr.  Hale,"  replied 
Netty,  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  nice 
thing  to  write  and  thank  her  for  them,  I 
dare  say  it  was  some  little  girl  who  would 
be  proud  enough  to  have  a  letter  frtHn  a 
soldier.    What  did  you  say  the  name  was  P  " 

"  It'5  on  the  paper,"  said  Joe,  languidly. 
He  was  growing  tired.  "  Matilda's  the  first 
name.  I've  forgotten  the  last,  but  she  lives 
in  Provincetown," 

"  Miss  Matilda  Bennet,"  said  Netty,  read- 
ing it  from  the  paper. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Joe,  "  that's  it," 

Netty  wrote  the  address  on  an  envelope, 
and  then,  taking  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  looked 
at  Joe,  inquiringly,  and  said : 

"Well,  what  shaU  I  say?" 

"  Oh,  anything  you  like,"  was  the  em< 
barrassing  reply,  and  Joe  dosed  his  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  perfect  content  and 
assurance  that  all  would  be  right 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hale,"  she  said,  "  I'm  afiaid 
I  don't  know  what  to  say.  What  do  you 
want  said  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  thank  her — that's  all,"  mur- 
mured Joe,  sleepily.  "  I  guess  it's  a  littie 
giii  I  suppose  a  grown-up  woman  wouldn't 
have  sent  her  name  that  way,  would  she  ? 
You  might  ask  her  to  write  to  me.  Then 
I'd  have  somebody  to  write  to  me.  It's  the 
only  thing  makes  me  feel  lonesome,  when 
the  boys  ail  get  letters." 

"I'd  better  write  in  my  own  name,  I 
think,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  her  about  you. 
Shall  I  doit  that  way?" 

"  There  isn't  any  use  in  telling  her  any- 
thing about  me,"  said  Joe,  more  energeti- 
cally than  he  bad  spoken  for  some  time; 
"  only  just  to  thank  her — that's  ^Jl-".  ~()nQ  [c 
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This  is  what  Netty  wrote : 

**  Deab  Miss  Bennet  :  You  wfll  be  lurpriMd  to 
receive  Ihii  letter  rrom  an  eolirc  sEnngcr.  Perhap* 
Tou  rerocmber  patting  jroor  name  on  apiece  of  paper 
in  a  pair  of  red  glockinf|;s  you  sent  to  the  soldiers. 
Those  slockines  came  (o  this  hospital,  and  were 
«TeD  to  a  soldier  bjr  the  oame  of  Hale — Mr.  Joseph 
Hale  of  New  York.  He  Is  very  ill  now,— not  able 
to  sit  Dp  \  and  he  aslied  me  lo  write  and  thank  tou 
for  the  stockings.  If  jrou  would  like  to  write  him 
a  letter,  he  would  be  rery  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
There  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  soldiers  in  hospital 
than  to  get  letters  fi^nn  friends. — Yours  truly, 

"Henrietta  Larned." 

The  coming  Id  of  the  stage,  and  die  dis- 
tributioii  of  the  mail  it  carried  were  the 
great  events  of  each  day  in  Provincetown. 
When  the  stage  was  on  time  it  got  in  at  six 
o'clock;  but  its  being  on  time  depended  on 
so  many  incalculable  chances  all  the  way 
along  that  sandy  promontory,  that  nobody 
in  Provincetown  thought'  of  placing  any 
dependence  on  getting  his  letten  the  same 
night  they  came.  Least  of  all  did  the 
Bennets,  who  lived  over  on  Light-House 
Spit;  they  had  kept  the  light-house  for 
twenty-five  years, — ever  since  Matilda,  or 
"  Tilly,"  as  she  was  universally  called, 
could  remember.  It  was  a  strange  life  that 
she  had  led  on  that  lonely  rock,— child,  girl, 
woman,  she  had  known  nothing  else.  Her 
father  had  been  a  sea  captain.  He  had 
had  a  leg  broken  by  the  falling  of  a  mast 
one  night  in  a  terrible  storm;  had  been 
brought  into  Provincetown  harbor  with  the 
leg  rudely  spliced  and  lashed  to  a  spar,  and 
had  never  walked  without  a  crutch  again. 
The  light-house  was  the  next  best  thing  to 
a  ship,  and  Captain  Bennet  was  glad  to  get 
it.  llie  worse  the  storm,  the  more  the  old 
tower — none  too  safe  at  best — rocked,  the 
happier  he  grew.     His  wife  used  to  say  : 

"  I  believe,  'Lisha,  you'll  never  be  con- 
tented till  we  break  loose  here  some  night, 
and  go  head  foremost  out  to  sea; "  and  the 
old  man  would  reply : 

"•Wdl,  Lyddy,  I'd  as  soon  go  that  way's 
any.  I  never  had  any  kind  o'  fancy  for 
rottin'  in  a  grave-yard.  The  sea's  always 
seemed  to  me  wholcsomcr;  and  if  ye  could 
manage  it  anyhow,  I'd  like  to  be  buried  in 
it;  but  I  s'pose  ye  couldn't  fix  it  so  very 
weU." 

Mrs.  Bennet  did  not  in  the  least  share 
her  husband's  love  of  the  water.  It  fright- 
ened her,  and  it  bored  her,  and  she  hated 
the  isolation  with  which  it  surrounded  her. 
^c  paced  the  narrow  sand-spit  which 
linked  the  light-house  rock  to  the  mainland 


like  a  prisoner.  When  Tilly  was  a  baby 
she  carried  her  in  her  arms ;  as  so<»i  as  the 
little  thing  could  toddle,  she  led  her  by  the 
hand  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  on  the  ; 
narrow  belt,  always  gazing  across  at  the  i 
town  with  a  hungry  yearning  for  its  streets 
and  people,  and  with  a  resdess  watching  foi 
some  boat  to  put  out  toward  the  lighthouse. 
The  child  soon  shared  her  mother's  feding, 
and  the  earliest  emotion  which  Tilly  couki 
recollect  was  an  intense  consciousnes  of 
being  imprisoned.  In  the  summer  tbete 
were  visitois  at  the  light-house  almost  eveiy 
day.  All  tntveleis  who  visited  Province- 
town  came  over  to  see  the  beautifiil  Fresnd 
light,  and  the  townspeople  themselves  fre- 
quently sailed  across  and  anchored  for  fish- 
ing just  beyond  the  spit  Tliese  visitors  were 
Mrs.  Bennet's  one  consolation ;  bymcansoT 
them  she  seemed  to  keep  some  tangible 
hold  on  life  and  dry  land ;  and,  moreover, 
they  were  the  only  foundation  of  her  one 
air-castle.  Poor,  lonely,  circumscribed,  dis- 
contented woman  I  sbehadbut  one,  yet  that 
one  seemed  at  first  as  far  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  her  attaining  it  as  could  Ihe 
wildest  i^am  of  the  most  visionary  woridlj 
ambition.  Mn.  Bennet  wanted  a  melodeon 
for  Tilly  when  she  went  on  Sundays  lo 
church  m  Provincetown  and  heard  the  fii9 
line  of  the  psalm-tune  played  over  and  over 
on  the  wheezy  melodeon.  She  thought  that 
if  she  could  only  somedmes  hear  such  sounds 
as  that  in  the  light-house,  instead  of  the 
endless  boom  and  thud  and  swash  of  die 
water,  life  might  befiome  endurable  to  her. 
She  had  a  marvelous  knack  at  crochetiiig 
mats,  tidies,  and  the  like ;  and  as  soon  as 
Tilly's  little  fingers  were  strong  ^lougji  to 
hold  a  needle,  they  were  instructed  in  the 
same  art.  In  the  long  winter  months  a 
great  stock  of  these  crocheted  articles  was 
accumulated  to  be  sold  to  the  summa 
visitors.  Braided  rugs  also,  Mrs.  Bennet 
made  to  sell,  and  bed-quilts  of  scariei 
and  white  cottons  sewed  in  intricate  pat- 
terns. The  small  sums  thus  saved  she 
hoarded  as  religiously  as  if  they  were  a^tmsl 
and  not  her  own.  She  did  not  reveal  her 
purpose  to  Tilly  for  years, — not  until  the 
child  herself  grew  impatient  of  the  mystery, 
and  of  being  told  that  it  was  "  for  some- 
thing nice"  the  quartets  and  half-dcJIais 
were  being  put  away.  When  Tilly  kne* 
what  they  wa^  for  she  worked  harder  than 
ever;  and  at  last,  one  June,  when  she  nas 
sixteen  years  old,  there  came  a  day — a 
proud  day  for  Mrs.  Bennet  and  ajovfiil  one 
for  Tilly — w^fn,  a.  small  sloop  pushed  out 
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bom  the  Provincetovn  wharves  and  made 
straight  for  the  light-house,  bearing  the 
mdodeon,  spick-span  new,  smelling  horri- 
bljr  of  vamisb,  and  not  much  more  musical 
thin  a  Jew's-harp ;  it  was  yet  beautiful  be- 
yond words  to  the  two  lonely  women  who 
bad  woficed  so  many  yeais  to  buy  it.  In 
His.  Bennet's  eariy  youth  she  had  made 
some  pretense  of  being  a  piano-player,  and 
she  thought  that  she  could  now  recall  enough 
of  her  old  knowledge  <o  give  Tilly  the  de- 
nxDtary  instructions;  but  she  wu  sadly 
disappointed;  the  working  of  the  pedak 
was  a  hopeless  mysteiy  to  her,  and  the  ac- 
licHi  of  the  keys,  so  unlike  that  of  piano 
keys,  threw  her  all  "  out,"  as  she  said.  "  I 
neva  mistrusted  'twas  so  difierent  frotn  a 
piano,"  she  cried.  "  It's  worse'n  a  sewing- 
machine." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to 
let  the  child  go  to  Provincetown  to  be 
taughL  Luckily  the  purchase  of  the  mclo- 
deon  had  not  exhausted  the  treasury  of  the 
ciochet  money.  There  was  enough  left  to 
give  Tilly  a  winter's  schooling  in  Province- 
town  ;  and  if  she  spent  more  time  over  her 
mek)deon  than  over  her  arithmetic,  and 
tried  all  her  teachers  by  her  indifilCTence  to 
books,  it  was  only  a  filial  carrying  out  of  the 
mstnictions  of  her  mother,  whose  last  words 
to  her  had  been :  "  Now,  leam  all  you  can, 
Tilly.  It's  the  only  chance  you'll  get;  but 
don't  let  anything  hinder  you^  learning  to 
play  the  melodeon." 

How  long  the  lonely  winter  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Bennet,  nobody,  not  even  her  husband, 
knew.  For  days  at  a  time  all  communica- 
tion between  the  tight-house  and  the  town 
was  cut  off,  and  the  poor  mother  lay  awake 
hy  night,  and  walked  the  floor  by  day, 
praying  that  all  might  be  well  with  Tilly. 
Bm  when,  early  in  May,  Tilly  came  home 
one  afternoon,  looking  as  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  a  rose,  and  sat  down  at  the  melodeon 
uid  played  "  The  Soldier's  Joy,  with  Varia- 
tions," Mra.  Bennet  was  more  than  repaid 
for  all  she  had  borne.  The  six  months  had 
told  on  Tilly  in  many  ways.  She  had 
smartened  up  in  the  matter  of  clothes;  wore 
bows  like  other  girls,  and  liked  a  fait  of 
color  in  her  hair;  had  learned  to  talk  in  a 
freer  way,  and  could  even  toss  her  head  a 
little,  when  a  young  man  spoke  to  her.  All 
the  little  awkward  arts  of  the  Provincetown 
beDcs  Tilly  had  observed,  and  in  a  manner 
caught  Yet  she  was  not  spoiled.  She  was 
glad  to  come  home,  her  mother  was  still 
inore  to  her  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
ud  when  Mrs,  Bennet  saw  this  she  was  con- 


tent Captain  'Lisha  took  little  notice  one 
way  or  another  of  either  of  them.  His  heart 
had  always  been,  and  always  would  be,  on 
the  sea.  He  tended  and  scrubbed  and 
loved  the  light-house  as  he  used  to  tend 
and  love  his  ship.  He  always  called  the 
light  "  she,"  and  if  a  point  of  its  machinery 
seemed  dogged,  worried  and  fiissed  over 
"  her  "  as  another  man  might  over  a  woman 
who  was  ill.  But  of  the  two  women  whose 
days  were  spept  on  this  rock  because  of 
him,  and  whose  whole  lives  revolved  around 
him  as  husband  and  father,  he  thought 
comparatively  little.  ,They  were  housed, 
fed,  clothed  and  busy ;  what  more  did  they 
want?  They  seemed  good-humored  and 
contented ;  and  so  was  Captain  'Lisha. 

The  melodeon  made  a  change.  Captain 
'Lisha  had  a  better  ear  for  tunes  than  either 
his  wife  or  his  daughter.  His  whistling  was 
worth  hearing;  and  in  his  youth  he  had 
sung  a  good  tenor.  When  he  first  heard 
Tilly's  litde  feeble  tunes  mingling  with  the 
roar  of  the  wind  and  water,  he  laughed,  and 
thought  it  would  do  very  well  to  amuse  the 
women;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  Tilly, 
who  practiced  with  an  untiring  faithfidness 
worthy  of  a  better  instrument  and  a  better 
talent,  began  to  play  something  finer  than  . 
"  Fisher's  Hornpipe  "  and  "  Soldier's  Joy." 
the  old  man  came  to  take  pleasure  in  it. 
And  this  drew  the  three  nearer  together,  so 
that  after  the  melodeon  had  been  in  the 
house  a  couple  of  years  the  family  were  really 
much  happier  and  had  more  animation  in 
their  life. 

"  Practice  psalm-tunes,  Till^;  practice 
psalm-tunes,"  her  mother  contmually  said. 
"  There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  "— 
by  which  Mrs.  Bennet  meant  that  out  of  her 
first  air-castle  had  sprung  up  a  second,  in 
this  wise :  who  could  tell  but  that  some  day 
Tilly  might  be  asked  to  play  the  melodeon 
in  church.  The  Bennets  were  good  Meth- 
odists and  never  missed  a  Sunday  when 
the  weather  was  fair  enough  for  their  sail-  - 
boat  to  get  across  to  town.  The  melodeon 
in  church  was  played  by  the  minister's  wife ; 
but  he  would  be  going  away  pretty  soon, — 
his  two  years  were  nearly  up,  and  why 
should  not  Tilly  be  asked  dien  to  take  Mis. 
Sharp's  place  ? 

Into  the  placid,  monotonous  and  inno- 
cent dreams  of  these  lives  in  the  Province- 
town  light-house,  the  first  news  of  the 
first  days  of  our  great  war  broke  like  a 
thunder-bolt ;  nobody  in  all  these  United 
States  felt  the  shock,  felt  the  strain,  felt  the 
power  of  the  war,  as  did  lonely  and  WrSfi^  \r> 
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perienced  women  in  remote  places.  Evety 
vord  of  news  fiom  battles  was  pondered  by 
them  and  wept  over;  long  intervals  of  no 
news,  harder  still  to  bear,  were  endured  in 
the  meek  silence  which  is  bom  in  women 
-who  hve  in  solitude.  Tilly  and  her  mother 
-were  not  exceptions  to  this.  They  were 
transformed  by  the  excitement  of  the  time. 
The  melodeon  was  shut,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
Tilly  did  nothing  but  implore  her  bther  to 
go  to  town  for  news ;  and  Qn  days  when  he 
<:ould  not  go,  she  watched  on  the  rocks  for 
the  sight  of  somebody  who  might  tell  her 
the  latest  tidings.  At  last,  one  Sunday, 
when  the  minister  called  from  the  pulpit 
for  all  the  women  of  the  church  to  meet  in 
the  meeting-house  the  next  day,  to  sew,  to 
scrape  lint,  and  to  roll  bandages,  Mrs,  Ben- 
net  could  stand  inaction  no  longer. 

"  J  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tilly,"  said  she. 
"We'll  go  home  and  cook  up  a  lot  of  things 
for  your  father,  and  then  we'll  come  over 
here,  and  just  stay  an'  work  till  this  box  is 
sent  off  He  can  get  along  without  us  for  a 
few  days.     It's  the  least  he  can  do." 

Captain  'Lisha  made  no  objection,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  he  took  Mrs.  Bennet  and 
Tilly  over  to  the  town,  and  left  them  there. 

Tilly's  cheeks  were  crimson  with  excite- 
ment. '  She  was  the  switiest-handed  maiden 
in  the  meeting-house  that  week;  and  her 
mother  was  not  behind  her.  When  on 
Saturday  they  went  home  they  took  with 
them  an  enormous  bundle  of  shirts  to  be 
made. 

"  We  can't  be  idle,  either  of  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Bennet.     "  Can  we,  Tilly  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Tilly.  "  I  wish  I  had 
a  hundred  hands." 

All  day  long  they  sewed,  saving  every 
minute  of  time  possible  from  their  house- 
hold toils. 

At  twilight  one  evening  Tilly  said, 

"  Oh  dear,  I  wish  we'd  brought  over  some 
yarn  too.  There's  just  this  time  between 
daylight  and  dark  when  we  can't  do  any- 
thing, and  I  might  be  knitting." 

"So  we  might,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet.  "We 
haven't  got  any  yam,  have  we  ?  " 

"  There's  that  scarlet  worsted,"  said  Tilly, 
"  I  don't  ace  why  that  wouldn't  do.  There's 
enough  for  two  paii^  I  guess ;  and  we  sha'n't 
ever  use  it  up  in  the  world." 

This  scarlet  worsted  was  one  of  good  Cap- 
tain 'Lisha's  blunders.  He  had  been  com- 
missioned on  a  certain  day,  to  buy  in  Prov- 
incetown,  a  few  ounces  of  scarlet  worsted. 
Mrs.  Bennet  wanted  it  for  making  narrow 
scarlet  edges  around  some  of  her  tidies  and 


mats.  Captain  'Lisha  had  made  the  misuke 
of  buying  pounds  instead  of  ounces,  and 
the  shop-keeper  had  refiised  to  takcitbick 
except  m  exchange  for  other  goods;  where- 
upon Mra.  Bennet,  not  wanting  any  other 
goods,  and  wanting  the  money  very  much, 
had  lost  her  temper,  and  carried  Jhe  unlucky 
worsted  home  with  her. 

"  It's  pretty  bright,"  said  Mrs,  Bennet, 
"  but  I  don't  suppose  the  soldiers  11  be  veiy 
particular  about  colors ;  and  we've  got  it, 
that's  a  good  deal;  'twont  cost  anytfaiug. 
I  guess  you'd  better  set  up  a  pair." 

So  TUly  set  up  the  red  stockings;  and 
after  her  hard  day's  sewing  was  done,  she 
used  to  take  the  bright  knitting-work  and 
go  out  and  sit  on  the  rocks  and  knit,  till 
her  mother  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen, 
and  her  father  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  tower. 
Then  she  would  go  in  and  sew  agab  till 
nine  o'clock.  While  the  women  sewed, 
Captain  'Lisha  read  them  the  newspaper. 
Since  the  war  began.  Captain  'Lisha  sailed 
to  town  every  day  ;  rain  or  shine,  blow  high 
or  blow  low,  his  newspaper  he  must  tiavc 
In  the  old  times  he  had  not  cared  if  he  did 
not  get  it  for  a  week ;  and  sometimes  when 
they  had  accumulated,  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  bring  the  whole  pile  home, 
which  was  a  sore  trial  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

And  this  was  the  way  the  red  stockings 
were  knitted, — at  short  mtervals  of  twilight 
on  the  rocks;  sunset  hues,  and  quivering 
lights  on  the  far  ocean,  and  an  honest-souled 
girl's  reveries  and  soirows  about  the  war, — 
all  went  into  them  stitch  by  stitch,  by  stitch. 
What  put  it  into  Tilly's  head  to  send  be 
name  in  the  stockings,  there  is  no  knowing.  I 
She  said  : 

"  I  do  wonder  what  poor  fellow  11  get 
these.  I'd  just  like  to  stick  my  name  in;  it 
would  seem  sort  of  friendly,  wouldn't  it, 
mother  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  Tilly,  I'd  put  it  in.  Some 
poor  fellow  might  be  real  glad  to  know  who 
was  a-thinking  of  him." 

And  Tilly  put  it  in.  And  the  big  box 
from  Provincetown  was  sent  up  to  Boston ; 
and  from  the  rooms  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission there  it  was  sent  on  to  the  Ment- 
haven  Hospital. 

One  darkish  night  at  Provincetown,  Ca]>- 
tain  'Lisha  was  just  on  the  point  of  going 
home  without  his  mail,  die  stage  was  so  late. 
Not  being  very  firm  on  his  legs  in  a  boat,  he 
did  not  like  sailing  across  after  dark. 

"  Hold  on,  Cap'n  1 "  sang   out  TCHiuii)' 
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Svift,  the  postmuter.  "  Hold  on,  I'll  give 
ye  ]roui  m^kl  in  a  jifly ;  here  she  comes." 

TTie  great,  creaking,  Bwinging  coach 
rolled  up  to  the  door  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
the  mail-bag  was  thrown  from  the  top  of 
the  coach  on  to  the  post-ofhce  counter  by 
a  deitennls  fling,  and  without  even  stop- 
ping, the  coach  rolled  away  again. 

llie  Bcnnets  very  seldom  had  letters. 
They  had  a  daily  paper  from  Boston  ;  and 
they  had  a  good  many  miscellaneous  news- 
pi^>eis  sent  them  by  a  minister  uncle  of 
Mn.  Benuet's,  who  was  well  to  do,  and 
had  more  newspapers  than  he  knew  what 
10  do  with.  But  any  letter  was  an  event ; 
and  a  letter  to  Tilly  was  still  more  of  one. 

Captain  'Lisha  turned  Netty's  ne»t  little 
letter  over  and  over  again,  aftd  puzzled  his 
brains  vainly  trying  to  make  out  the  post- 
oiari:  of  which  only  the  "  •  "  "  haven  "  could 
be  read, 

"There's  lots  of 'havens'  all  over  the 
coontry,"  thought  Captain  'Lisha ;  "  but  we 
don't  know  anybody  in  any  of  'em.  It's  a 
vonian's  writing ;  it  might  be  some  one  of 
the  last  summers  folks  writing  for  tidies." 

"Here's  a    letter  for  you,  Tilly,"  said 
Captain  'Lisha,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 
"A  letter  for  me  !  "  cried  Tilly.     "  Why, 
who  can  it  be  from  ?  " 

"  I  was  a-wondering  myself,"  said  her 
^er.  "  I  didn't  know  you  wrote  to  any- 
body." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Tilly,  slowly  cutting  the 
envelope  with  a  case-knife. 

Mrs.  Bcnnet  dropped  the  skimmer,  with 
which  she  was  taking  doughnuts  out  of  the 
boiling  &t,  and  came  and  looked  over 
Tilly's  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  The  doughnuts 
'ill  bum,"  exclaimed  Tilly.  "Ill  read  it 
out  loud  lo  you,"  and  she  followed  her 
mother  back  to  the  cooking  stove  and 
standing  close  by  ho*  side  wn3e  she  held 
the  dripping  doughnuts  over  the  ketde,  and 
i^K>ok  them  up  and  down  on  the  skimmer, 
read  aloud  Netty's  letter. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  that's  a  very  proper 
^'nd  of  a  letter,"  said  Captain  'Lisha  in  a 
gratified  tone.  ".That  fellow's  got  the 
right  feeling,  whoever  he  is." 

"  What  a  pretty  name  Henrietta  Lamed 
)s!''she  said.  "Howpretty  it  looks  written! 
She  must  be  real  nice,  I'm  sure," 


name, — Joseph  Hale.  That's  a  good  name. 
A  Sew  York  man,  she  says  ?  " 
"  Yes,"   said   Tilly,  slowly.      "  Perhaps 


he's  dead  before  this  time.    She  says  he  was 
too  sick  to  sit  up." 

"Ye'Il  answer  it,  wont  ye,  Tilly?"  said 
her  father.  "  'Twouldn't  be  any  more  than 
dvil,  just  to  let  him  know  ye  got  bis  mes- 
sage." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tilly,  very  slowly. 
"  I  hate  to  write  letters.  I  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  say  to  him.    T  might  write  to  her." 

"  But  she  says  write  to  him,"  said  honest 
Mis.  Bennet;  "she  says  they're  so  glad  to 
get  letters  in  the  hospital.  Poor  fellows,  I 
should  think  th^  woiild  be.  I  expect  hos- 
pitals are  horrid  places.  I'd  write  to  him 
if  I  was  you,  Tilly." 

"  You  write,  mother,"  said  Tilly,  laughing. 
"  I  don't  know  anything  to  say." 

"Me,  child?"  said  her  mother.  "I 
haven't  written  a  letter  for  ten  years;  I 
couldn't  write ;  but  I  think  you  ought  to. 
He  might  be  a-waitin'  to  hear ;  sick  folks 
think  a  heap  of  little  things  like  diat." 

"  Well,  I  might  just  write  and  say  I'd  got 
the  letter,"  said  Tilly,  "  'Twas  real  pleas- 
ant in  him  to  send  me  the  message." 

"  Yes,"  said  CapUin  'Lisha.  .  "  That  fel- 
low's got  right  feelings.     I  tell  you  that" 

Tilly  carried  the  letter  into  her  litde  bed- 
room and  stuck  it  into  the  looking-glass 
&ame,  as  she  had  seen  cards  placed. 

The  next  morning  her  mother  said  : 

"  Now,  Tilly,  I'd  answer  that  letter  if  I 
was  you.  It  isn't  often  we  get  a  chance 
to  hear  anything  from  the  rest  o'  the 
world.  I  wish  you'd  write.  Besides,"  she 
added,  "  after  sending  him  your  name  so, 
it  don't  seem  friendly  not  to." 

"That's  true,  mother,"  said  Tilly.  "I 
never  thought  of  that,  and  I'd  just  as  lieves 
write  as  not,  if  I  could  think  of  anything  to 
say." 

That  evening  after  all  the  work  was  done, 
the  htlle  kitchen  in  order,  the  lamps  lighted, 
— the  big  one  for  the  great,  wandering  ships 
at  sea,  and  the  little  one  for  the  quiet,  hum- 
ble family  at  home, — Tilly  took  out  a  small 
papeterie  of  dark-blue  embossed  leather, 
and,  opening  it  with  a  sigh,  said ; 

"  I'll  try  to  write  that  letter  now,  mother." 

"That's  right,"  said  her  mother.  "I'd 
write  if  I  was  you." 

This  papeterie  had  been  Tilly's  one 
Christmas  present  the  winter  that  she  had 
been  at  school  in  town.  It  was  given  to 
her  by  a  young  man,  who  in  a  languid  and 
shame-faced  way  had,  in  the  Pravmcetown 
vernacular  "  courted  "  her  a  little.  But  he 
had  never  found  courage  to  take  any  more  . 
decided  steps  than  to  give  her  this  papeterie  \  \  C 
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filled  with  pink  paper  and  envelopes  all 
sUimped  with  cupids,  which  so  far  as  their 
mythological  significance  was  concerned 
were  as  much  thrown  away  on  TiUy  as  on 
Joe  Hale.  She  merely  thought  them  babies 
with  bows  and  arrows — quite  ridiculous, 
and  not  very  pretty.  But  there  was  no 
other  letter-paper  in  the  house,  except  the 
big  sheets  of  ruled  paper  on  which  her 
father  sent  his  official  reports  to  Washing- 
ton, and  Tilly  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  writing  a  book  as  of  writing  on  paper  of 
such  size. 

It  w&s  very  hard  work  writing  that  letter. 
Tilly  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say. 
She  spoiled  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  at 
last  the  poor  little  letter  stood  as  follows : 


This  last  phrase  was  suggested  by  Captain 
'Lisha,  on  being  consulted  by  Tilly  and  her 
mother  as  to  what  was  the  proper  form  of 
beginning  such  a  letter.  Captain  'Lisha. 
could  not  think  of  anything  more  appropri- 
ate and  dignified  than  the  form  he  himself 
used  when  he  wrote  to  an  officer  of  the  Light- 
house Board. 

"Respected  sir,"  therefore,  the  letter 
began,  and  continued  as  follows: 

"  I  un  much  obliged  to  yon  for  yoar  mesMge. 
Fleise  thuik  the  lady  that  wrote  iL  I  hope  yoa 
■K  better  now.  We  had  the  red  worsted  m  the 
lioase ;  that  was  the  reaion  the  itoddngs  were  that 
eolot.  I  knit  them  on  the  rodu.  Wc  live  in  the 
li^t-honsc.     My  Euher  keepi  it.     We  hope  you 

"  You  said  that  once  before,  Tilly,"  in- 
teirupted  her  mother  as  Tilly  lead  the  letter 
aloud. 

TOIv  looked  distressed. 

"  On,  so  1  did,"  she  said,  turning  back. 
"  No,  not  exactly.  I  said  1  hoped  he  was 
better.    Wont  it  do  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  impatiend^. 
She  was  quite  vexed  that  Tilly's  letter  did 
not  sound  more  like  the  elegant  and  flowing 
epistles  which  people  always  wrote  to  each 
other  in  the  noveb  and  magazine  stories 
with  which  she  was  famihar.  "  I  suppose 
it  will  do.  It  don't  seem  to  me  much  of  a 
letter,  though." 

"  I  can't  diink  of  anything  to  say,"  re- 
iterated Tilly,  hopelessly;  but  thus  adjured 
and  coerced,  she  added  one  moie  sentence. 

"It  ii  Tery  pleasant  here  DOW  i  In  die  winter  it  is 
very  cold." 


Then  there  came  another  interval  of  po- 
plexitjr  and  consultation  as  to  the  signature. 
Captain  'Lisha  had  nothing  better  to  offer 
than  the  "obedient  servant"  which  repre- 
sented his  own  relation  to  the  officials  at 
Washington.  But  to  this  TiUy  stoutly  ob- 
jected. 

"  I  aint  going  to  say  I'm  his  obedioit 
servant ! "  she  exclaimed,  defiantly.  "  111 
just  sign  m^  name,  and  nothing  more." 

"  You  might  say  '  your  fiiend,'  1  should 
think,"  said  her  mother,  hesitatingly.  "I 
don't  think  anybody  ends  off  letters  with 
just  the  name.     I  never  saw  one." 

"Well,  all  the  letters  we.  ever  have  are 
from  real  fiiends  or  relations,"  said  l^ly, 
firmly.  "This  is  very  diffiavuL  I  don't 
suppose  it's  often  anybody  does  write  to  a 
peison  they  don't  know." 

Mis.  Bennet  persisted  in  her  argument 
for  a  more  friendly  ending,  but  on  this  point 
TiUy  was  firm,  and  the  queer,  stiff  little  let- 
ter went  off,  with  its  incongruous  [nsk 
Cupids  hovering,  like  false  colors  at  a  mast- 
head, above  the  curt,  cool  sentences,  and 
the  brusque  signature,  "  Matilda  BcnneL" 

After  the  letter  had  gone,  Mra.  BeDDCt 
frequently  referred  to  it  The  incidrat  had 
really  stirred  her  imagination  more  than  it 
had  Tilly's. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  soldier  wrote 
to  you  himself  some  day  when  he's  a-gettiii' 
better,"  she  said. 

"Perhaps  be  died,"  said  TiUy;  "thafs 
just  as  likely." 

"  I  suppose  'tis,"  replied  her  motba. 
"  But  somehow  I  don't  feel 's  if  he  did.  I 
wish  you'd  written  him  more  of  a  letter, 
and  asked  him  to  write  to  us.  It  would  be 
real  nice  to  get  letters  regular  &x)m  some- 
body in  the  war." 

"  Why,  mother!"  exclaimed  "nily,  "  per- 
haps we  shouldn't  like  him  a  bit  if  we  knew 
him ;  we  don't  know  anydiing  about  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  I  don't  b^ 
lieve  that  lady  would  have  written  for  him 
if  he  hadn't  been  a  real  good  fellow.  And 
anyhow,  it  was  real  good  his  thinking  to 
thank  you  for  the  stockings." 

"Yes.  That  was  real  thoughtfid  of  him." 
said  Tilly,  candidly. 

How  would  both  Mrs.  Bennet  and  TiUy 
have  laughed  and  wondered  could  the; 
have  seen  Joe  when  he  read  his  Province- 
town  letter  I  He  had  looked  forward  to  its 
coming  with  considerable  interesL  More 
than  once  he  had  said  to  Netty : 

"  Do  you  think  she'll  answer  that  letter— 
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diat  little  girl,  or  whoever  'tis,  in  Province- 
town  V  and  Nett]r  always  replied: 

"  Yes,  I  rather  thini  she  wiD,  before 
lon^;  I  think  she  will  want  to  hear  &om  you 
again." 

When  the  letter  came  at  last,  Joe  was 
really  astonished  at  himself,  for  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  tore  it  open.  He  read 
it  twice,  then  folded  it  up,  laughing  heartily 
as  he  did  so,  and  put  it  m  his  wallet  in  the 
same  compaitment  with  the  first  bit  of  pink 
paper. 

"  Now,  I  guess  Miss  Lamed  will  say  I 
<ra5  right,"  he  thought.  "  If  that  aint  a  lit- 
tle pri's  letter,  I  nevSr  read  one,"  and  Joe 
watched  impatiently  for  a  chance  to  show 
the  letter  to  Netty.  It  did  not  come  for 
many  days.  Net^  was  busy,  and  did  not 
go  to  the  wards  as  usual.  At  last  Joe  coutd 
not  wait  any  longer,  and  made  bold  to  carry 
the  letter  to  the  linen  room.  He  was  so  ta; 
ncovered  now  that  he  walked  about,  and  in 
a  very  few  days  would  be  well  enough  to  go 
home.     He  found  Netty  alone  in  die  linen 

"  Miss  Lamed,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you 
wilt  excuse  me  if  I  intemipt  you.  I've  had 
a  letter  in  answer  to  the  one  you  wrote,  and 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you'd  like  to  see  it,  so 
I  thought  it." 

"  Indeed  I  should  very  much,"  said 
Netty.  "  I  was  wondering  the  other  day 
whether  you  had  heard." 

Joe  watched  Netty's  face  while  she  read 
the  letter.  The  amused  expression  which 
stole  over  her  features  as  she  read  did  not 
escape  him.  His  own  ^es  twinkled  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  t^e  the  letter,  and 
said: 

"Vou  see  it's  a  little  girl.  Miss  Lamed, 
ni  set  all  the  more  by  ^em  stockings  for 
that;  couldn't  I  take  them  home  with  me 
if  I  give  you  the  price  of  another  pair  ?  I'd 
just  like  to  keep  them  always,  to  think  of 
the  little  thing,  sitrin^  out  on  the  rocks, 
knitting  away  on  stockmgs  for  the  soldiers." 

Netty  was  still  studying  the  letter.  She 
was  somewhat  familiar  wiu  the  constrained 
and  reticent  forms  of  rural  New  England's 
letter-writing. 

"  I'm  not  sure  yet  about  its  being  a  Uttle 
gid,  Mr.  Hale,"  she  said.  "  It  may  be ;  but 
I  iodine  now  to  think  that  it  is  a  grown-up 
woman,  who  hardly  ever  writes  a  letter." 

"  Do  you  think  so  P "  said  Joe,  earnestly. 
"Well,  if  it's  a  woman,  I'd  like  fiist-ratc  to 
see  her.  IVe  come  to  have  a  real  feeling,  as 
if  I  ought  to  know  her,  somehow." 

Netty  laughed. 


"  Nothing  easier,  Mr.  Hale.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  journey  to  Provincetown,"  she 

"That's  so,"  said  Joe;  "  but  if s  the  last 
place  a  man's  likely  ever  to  go  to,  especially 
from  New  York  State." 

"  Sarah  1  I  do  believe  there's  a  kind  of 
romance  growing  out  of  these  red  stockings, 
after  all,"  said  Netty,  when  Sarah  came  m. 
"Joe  Hale's  been  here,  and  showed  me  the 
drollest  letter  you  ever  saw,  from  that  Ma- 
tilda Bennet  It  begins:  'Respected  sir,' 
and  has  just  such  droll,  stiff,  short  sentences 
as  country  people  always  write.  He  thinks 
it  is  a  little  giri ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  him  so;  but  I've  a  notion 
it's  an  old  maid — a  pretty  old  one,  too. 
Still,  some  of  the  phrases  did  sound  simple 
enough  for  a  child.  Joe  wants  to  buy  the 
stockmgs  and  carry  them  home  with  him. 
He  says  he  sets  a  store  by  them,  because 
this  little  thing  knit  them." 

"  Give  them  to  him,"  said  Sarah.  "  They 
aren't  any  use  here;  nobody  else  will  wear 
them." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  any  right  to  give 
them  away,  without  putting  another  pair  in 
their  place,"  replied  Netty.  "  I  think  111 
let  him  give  me  a  gray  pair  for  them.  He 
seems  to  have  money  of  his  .own;  I  think  - 
I'll  let  him  buy  them." 

So  a  few  days  later,  Joe  set  out  for  home 
with  the  red  stockings  tucked  snugly  in  a 
comer  of  his  valise,  and  a  good  new  pair 
of  gray  ones  in  their  place  on  Netty's  stock- 
ing shelf. 

"  Dear  old  fellow,"  said  Netty  to  Sarah, 
after  he  had  bade  them  good-bye, "  we  have 
never  had  his  like  in  this  hosfntal,  and  I 
don't  believe  we  ever  shall." 

"  His  Uke  isn't  very  often  found,"  replied 
Sarah,  quietiy.  "  I  consider  Joe  Hale  a 
remarkable  man.  If  he  had  had  education, 
he  would  have  been  a  real  force  in  the 
worid,  somewhere;  he  is,  as  it  is,  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  his  superb  physique  and 
overflowing  good-heartedness;  but  I'd  have 
liked  to  see  what  breeding  and  education 
could  have  done  for  him." 

"Hurt  the  physique,  very  likely,  and 
cooled  the  good-heartedness,"  replied  Metty. 
"That's  the  way,  too  often;  but  I  don't 
call  Joe  Hale  exactly  an  uneducated  man, 
Sarah." 

"  No,  not  as  uneducated  as  he  might  be," 
replied  Sarah.  "  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man, 
so  far  as  education  goes,  which  America  is 
filling  up  with  fast ;  a  creature  too  much 
infonned  to   be  called    ignorant,  but  tooi  , 
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ignorant  to  be  called  educated  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
masses  of  this  sort  of  well-informed  igno- 
rance are  desirable  material  for  a  nation." 

"Oh,  you  traitorlo  the  republic!"  cried 
Netty. 

"  Yes,"repliedSarah,severely;  "mycoun- 
trymen  prevent  my  thinking  so  well  of  my 
country  as  I  would  like  to." 

"  Walpole  said  that  better,"  retorted 
Netty.  "  Of  all  things  to  plagiarize  a  trea- 
son!" 

Joe  Hale's  home  was  in  Western  New 
York,  in  the  beautiful  Genesee  valley.  His 
fether  had  been  one  of  the  pioneer  setders 
in  that  region,  and  the  log-cabin  in  which 
Joe's  oldest  brothers  and  sisters  had  been 
bom  was  still  standing,  and  did  good  duty 
as  a  wheat  bam.  The  farm  was  a  large  and 
productive  one ;  and  the  Hales  had  alwa)rs 
taken  their  position  among  the  well-to-do 
and  influential  p>cople  of  the  county.  But 
a  strange  fatality  of  death  seemed  to  pursue 
the  family.  Joe's  father  was  killed  by  fall- 
ing from  a  beam  in  his  own  barn;  and 
Joe's  eldest  brother  was  crushed  to  death  by 
a  favorite  bull  of  his.  It  was  never  known 
whether  the  animal  did  it  in  play  or  in  rage. 
Joe's  eldest  sister  had  married  young  and 
gone  to  Iowa  .to  Uve;  the  other  had  died 
when  Joe  was  a  tittle  boy,  and  Joe  and  his 
mother  lived  alone  on  the  farm  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Hale  was  a  singularly  strong, 
vigorous  woman,  but  she  was  cut  down  in 
a  single  week  by  a  sharp  attack  of  pneu- 
monia the  very  spring  before  the  war  broke 
out.  This  left  Joe  all  alone  in  the  world, 
and  whe«  he  found  the  men  in  his  town 
holding  back  Irom  enlisting,  and  buying 
substitutes,  he  said,  half  sadly,  half  cheerily, 
"  I'm  one  of  the  men  to  go,  that's  certain. 
There's  nobody  needs  me." 

And  now  afler  one  short  year's  fighting, 
he  had  come  home  a  crippled  man,  to  take 
up  the  old  life  alone.  It  was  not  a  cheer- 
ing outlook ;  and  as  he  drew  near  the  home- 
stead, and  saw  again  the  grand  stretches  of 
old  woods  in  which  he  had  so  often  made 
his  ax  ring  on  the  hickory-trees,  Joe  thought 
to  himself: 

"  I  don't  know  what  a  one-armed  man  is 
good  for,  anyhow." 

The  cordiality  with  which  his  neighbors 
welcomed  him  back,  the  eager  interest  with 
which  they  all  listened  to  his  accounts  of 
the  batUes  he  had  been  in,  lessened  this 
sense  of  loneliness  for  a  short  time.  But 
the  town  was  a  small,  thinly  setded  one;  in 
a  few  weeks  everybody  had  heard  all  Joe 
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had  to  tell ;  nobody  said  any  longer, "  Have 
you  seen  poor  Joe  Hale  wiUi  bis  one  arm  ?" 
The  novelty  had  all  worn  off,  the  town 
went  its  way  as  before,  and  Joe  found  him- 
self more  solitary  than  ever. 

-When  he  went  to  the  war  he  left  the  form 
in  charge  of  a  faithfiil  labOTer  who  had 
worked  on  it  for  years ;  this  man  bad  married, 
and  he  and  his  wife  and  children  now  occu- 
pied the  house  in  which  Joe  had  lived  so 
long  with  his  mother.  The  house  was  large, 
and  there  was  room  enough  and  to  spare 
for  Joe;  but  it  seemed  sadly  unlike  home; 
yet  any  other  place  seemed  still  more  un- 
like home.  PoOT  Joe  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

"  You'll  have  to  get  married,  Joe,  now, 
and  setdc  down,"  the  neighbors  said  to  him 
continually. 

"  Married !"  Joe  would  answer,  and  point 
to  his  empty  coat-sleeve.  "  That  looks 
like,  it,  doesn't  it  I "  And  an  almost  bit- 
ter sense  of  deprivation  took  root  in  his 
heart. 

One  night,  when  he  felt  especially  lonely, 
he  went  upstairs  to  his  room  early.  He 
sat  on  the  edge  of  Ihe/bed  and  looked  about 
the  room.  It  had  been  his  mother's  room. 
All  the  ftimiture  stood  as  she  had  left  it; 
and  yet  an  indefinable  air  of  neglect  and 
disorder  bad  crept  into  the  room. 

"  I  can't  live  this  way,"  thought  Joe ; 
"that's  certain.  But  I  don't  suppose  any 
woman  would  many  a  fellow  with  only  one 
arm.  I'll  have  to  get  a  housekeeper;"  and 
Joe  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  names  of  all  the 
possibk  candidates  he  could  think  of  fi» 
that  office;  not  one  seemed  endurable  to 
him,  and,  with  a  sigh,  he  tried  to  dismiss 
the  subject  from  his  mind.  As  he  undressed, 
his  big  wallet  fell  in  the  floor,  and  out  of  it 
fell  Tilly's  little  pink  letter.  He  pidted 
it  up  carelessly,  not  seeing,  at  first,  what 
it  was.  As  he  recognized  it,  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure.  There  seemed  mie  link 
at  least  between  himself  and  some  human 
being. 

"  I  declare  111  write  to  that  child  to-mor- 
row," he  thought.  "  I  wonder  if  she  wouldn't 
hke  to  come  up  here  and  stay  a  spell  this 
fall, — she  and  her  mother, — and  get  away 
from  those  rocks.  It  would  be  a  real  change 
for  them,"  thought  kind-hearted  Joe.  "  I 
guess  I'll  ask  them.  I  reckon  they're  plain 
people  that  wouldn't  be  put  out  by  the  way 
things  go  here." 

And  somewhat  cheered  by  this  thought, 
Joe  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  be  wrote 
his  letter  and  sent  it  oK     It  was  not  quite 
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so  stiffly  phrased  &  Tilly's,  but  it  was  In* 
no  means  a  &ir  exponent  of  Joe's  off-hand, 
meny,  and  afiectionate  nature.  It  answered 
the  main  point,  however.  It  continued  the 
correspondence,  and  it  cairied  Joe's  good- 
wiO. 

"Well,  really!"  exclaimed  Mts,  Bennet, 
after  Tilly  had  read  it  aloud  to  hei,  "  well, 
really,  I  call  that  the  handsomest  kind  of  a 
letter;  don't  you,  'Lisha  ?  Of  coarse  we 
shouldn't  think  of  going,  but  I  think  it  was 
tmcommon  good  of  bim  to  ask  us;  don't 
you,  'Lisha  ?  " 

Tilly  said  nothing. 

"  Ye-es,"  replied  Captaiii  'Lisha,  slowly, 
as  if  he  were  not  sine  whether  he  intended 
to  say  yes  or  no.  "  Ye-cs,  it's  a  very  hand- 
some invitation,  certain;  nobody  can  dis- 
pute that;  but  it  seems  queer  be  should 
want  to  invite  folks  be  don't  know  anything 
about.  It's  bounden  queer,  I  think.  Let 
me  sec  the  letter."  Captain  'Lisha  straight- 
eoed  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  read 
the  letter  through  veiy  slowly.  Then  he 
folded  it  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  brought 
down  his  hand  hard  on  it,  and  said  again : 
"  It's  bounden  queer," 

Tilly  said  nothing. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  her 
mother,  a  little  shaiply,  "  What's  your  no- 
tion about  it," 

Tilly  laughed  an  odd  little  laugh. 

"  He's  got  the  idea  I'm  a  little  girl,"  she 
said.  "  I  see  it  just  as  plain  as  anything. 
That's  what  makes  him  write  's  he  does." 

"  No  such  a  thing,  Tilly,"  said  Mrs,  Ben- 
net,  in  an  excited  tone.  "  What  makes  you 
think  so  ?    I'm  sure  I  don't  see  it" 

It  was  an  instinct  rather  than  a  specific 
interpretation  of  any  one  sentence  which 
had  made  Tilly  so  sure ;  she  could  hardly 
justify  it  to  her  mother,  though  it  was  clear 
enough  to  heisclf ;  so  she  replied,  meekly : 

"  I  don't  know." 

Mre.  Bennet  snatched  the  letter,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  I'll  read  it  again  I  It's  the  silli- 
est notion  I  ever  heard  of.  I  don't  see  what 
put  it  into  your  head,  Matilda  Bennet ! " 

Tilly  said  nothing.  On  a  second  reading 
of  the  letter,  Mrs,  Bennet  was  more  vehe- 
ment than  ever. 

"Il^s  no  such  thing  I"  she  exclaimed, 
"  Do  you  think  so,  "Lisha  ?  Do  you  see 
anythuig  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Captain  'Lisha, 
slowly  as  before.  "Ifs  bounden  queer;  it's 
a  handsome  invitation,  but  it's  bounden 
queer;"  and  th^t  was  all  that  could  be  got 
outof  Capuin  'Lisha. 


"  Well,  I'm  goin'  to  answer  this  letter 
myself"  said  Mrs.  Bennet  resolutely.  "  I 
aint  no  hand  to  letter-write ;  but  I'm  goin' 
to  write  this  time  myself," 

"  Oh,  mother,  will  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Tilly, 
with  great  animation,  "Thafs  good.  I 
was  dreading  it  so," 

"  Humph  I "  said  Mrs,  Bennet.  "  When 
I  was  your  age,  I'd  ha'  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  getting  letters  from  most  any- 
body, ef  I'd  ha'  been  cooped  up  "s  you 
are  on  a  narrow  strip  o'  whafs  neither  land 
nor  water.  But  you  needn't  answer  Mr, 
Hale's  letter  if  you  don't  want  to.  I  can 
make  out  to  write  something  that  11  pass 
muster  for  a  letter,  I  reckon ;  and  I  think 
the  man's  real  friendly." 

"All  right,  mother,"  said  Tilly,  "I'm 
real  glad  you're  ^oing  to  write  the  letta. 
You  might  tell  bun  that  I  was  twenty-six 
years  old  last  August,  and  see  what  he  says 
to  that  when  be  writes.  You'll  find  I  was 
right,  I  know  he  thinks  I'm  a  little  girl," 
and  Tilly  laughed  out  a  merry  and  mis- 
chievous laugh. 

What  Mrs,  Bennet  wrote  tbey  never  knew; 
to  neither  Captain  'Lisha  nor  Tilly  would  she 
read  her  letter, 

"  Seems  to  me  this  is  a  mighty  thick 
letter,  wife,"  said  Captain  'Lisha  when  he 
took  it  from  her  hands  to  carry  it  to  the 
office.     "  What  you  been  sayin'  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  much,"  replied  Mrs,  Bennet 
"It's  on  that  thick  paper  o'  yours;  I  just 
thanked  him  for  his  invitation  and  told 
him  how  much  we'd  like  to  come;  but 
we .  couldn't  think  on't— and  a  few  more 
things," 

The  "  few  more  things "  were  the  gist 
of  the  letter.  After  the  opening  generalities 
of  courtesy,  which  Mis.  Bennet  managed 
much  better  thati  Tilly  had  in  her  little 
note,  came  the  following  extiaordinaiy 
paragraph : 


I  little  girl,  from  faer  letter. 

— '-   about  this ;    I  don't 

:o  make  it  out  ot  tod  _  ,-_    

.-  —  _  much  trouble,  I'd  lake  it  very  kindlj' of  you 
if  you'd  write  and'say  what's  the  truth  about  it. 
'Taint  often  I  caie  which  end  of  a  quarrel  I  come 
out  of,  so  long  '%  I  know  I'm  ririil ;  but  there  aint 
any  knowing  who  is  nght  in  uiii  one,  unless  by 
what  you  say ;  and  Tilly  aiid  me  we've  had  a  good 
many  words  about  it,  first  and  last,  Tilly's  twenty- 
six,  going  on  twenty-seven ;  birthday  was  last 
August ;  so  she  and  me  are  more  like  sisters  than 
anything  else.     She's   a  good   girl,  if  I   ■ 
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"  P.  S.     Tf  yott  (honld  erer  be  traTcIing  in  these 

O  which  I  don't  luppoie  is  any  wayi  &ely,  we 
d  be  glad  to  see  von  in  our  house ;  and  a  room 
ready  for  yon,  and  welcome,  if  you  could  get  along 
with  the  water." 

WheD  Joe  first  read  Mrs.  Bennet's  letter, 
he  said  "Whew  I"  then  he  read  the  letter  over, 
and  said  again  louder  than  before, 

"  Whewl  Didn't  I  put  my  foot  in  it  that 
time.   I  don't  wonder  the  girl  got  her  mother 

to  write  for  her ! She  must  have  thought 

me  monstrous  impudent  to  write  her  to 
come  out  here  visiting, — a  woman — as  old 
as  I  am,  pretty  nearly.     By  jingoes,  I  don't 

know  what  to  do  now. I'd  like  xp  see 

what  sort  of  a  giil  she  is,  anyhow.  I  don't 
care  I — that  letter  of  heis  did  sound  just  like 
a  child's  letter  I  I  expect  she's  a  real  innocent 
kind  of  a  woman,  and  that's  the  kind  I  like." 

At  last  out  of  the  honesty  of  his  nature 
came  the  soludon  of  the  dilemma;  he  told 
Ae  exact  truth,  and  it  had  a  gracious  and 
civil  sound  even  in  Joe's  unvarnished  speech. 

"  I  did  wonder  if  it  wasn't  a  little  girl,"  he 
wrote,  "  because  she  spoke  so  honest  about 
the  red  yam  and  about  the  light-house,  and 
most  of  the  grown  up  women  I  know  aint 
quite  so  honest  spoken.  But  the  lady  at  the 
hospital  who  wrote  for  me  first — Miss 
Lamed — said  she  didn't  think  it  was  a  little 
giri;  and  of  course  she  could  tell  better  than 
I  could,  being  a  woman  herself." 

Then  Joe  said  that  he  should  like  to  come 
.  to  Provincctown,  but  his  business  never  took 
him  that  way,  and  then  he  re-iterated  his 
invitation  to  them  to  come  to  see  him. 

"  Since  I  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  you  the 
first  time,  youll  forgive  my  asking  you  over 
again.  I  do  really  wish  you  could  see  youi 
way  to  come,"  he  said.  "  It's  very  pretty 
here  in  the  fall,  our  apples  arc  just  begin- 
ning to  be  ripe,  and  there  aint  any  such 
apples  anywhere  ever  I've  been  as  in  the 
Genesee  valley." 

Then  Joe  added  his  "  best  respects "  to 
Mrs.  Betmefs  daughter,  and  closed  his 
letter. 

"  I  vow,  I  believe  I'd  rather  be  there  than 
here,"  he  thought  to  himself  again  and  again. 

If  there  had  been  in  the  circle  of  Joe's 
acquaintance  now  one  even  moderately 
attractive  marriageable  woman,  Joe  would 
have  drifted  into  falling  in  love  with  her,  as 
inevitably  as  an  apple  falls  off  its  stem  when 
itsdays  of  ripening  aienumbered;  but  there 


was  not.  Joe's  own  sfet  of  boys  and  gids 
were  heads  of  households  now,  and  for  the 
next  yoonger  set,  Joe  was  too  old.  Young 
girls  did  not  please  him;  partly,  perfaafis, 
because  he  saw,  or  fancied,  that  they  shrank  a 
litde  from  his  aimless  sleeve.  By  impercepti- 
ble degrees, vague  thoughts  began  to  formand 
float  in  Joe's  mind,  akm  to  Noughts  which 
floated  in  Mrs.  Bennet's  before  she  wrote 
her  letter;  not  tangible  enough  to  be  stated, 
or  to  be  matter  of  distinct  consdoieness, 
never  going  farther  in  words  than  "  who 
knows;"  but  all  the  while  drawing  Joe 
slowly,  surely  toward  Provincetown.  He 
had  thought  that  he  would  take  a  journey 
to  Iowa  before  the  winter  set  in,  and  see  his 
aunt  and  his  cousins  and  his  married  aster 
there ;  but  gradually  he  fell  into  the  way  of 
thinking  about  a  journey  to  the  east  fiist 
Now,  to  suppose  &om  all  this  that  Joe  had 
a  romandc  sentiment  toward  the  unknown 
Matilda  Bennet  would  bcquite  wrong.  He 
had  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  merely  a 
vague  but  growing  impulse  to  go  and  see, 
as  he  phrased  it,  "  what  she  was  like."  As 
week  after  week  passed  and  he  received  no 
reply  to  his  letter,  this  impulse  increased. 
He  had  thought  Mrs.  Bennet  would  write 
agam ;  she  seemed  to  Joe  to  wield  rather  a 
glib  pen ;  he  had  promised  he  should  have 
an  active  correspondence  "with  the  old 
lady,"  as  he  always  called  her  in  his  own 
mind;  but  no  letter  came.  Mis.  Bennet 
builded  better  than  she  knew,  when  she  left 
Joe  to  himself  so  many  weeks.  His  letter 
had  given  her  great  satisfaction.  She  read 
it  aloud  to  Tilly  and  to  her  husband,  and 
ccmsoled  herself  by  hei  partial  defeat  in  her 
argument  witK  TiUy  by  saying :  "  Well,  he 
only  says  he  wondered;  and  the  lady  tcdd 
him  it  wasn't  a  child,  and  he  knew  she  knew 
best;  that  aint  really  making  up  his  mind; 
I  don't  call  it  so  by  a  long  shot ; "  and  there 
the  quarrel  rested.  Tilly  was  content,  and 
if  the  whole  truth  were  known,  a  little  more 
than  content,  that  "the  soldier,"  as  she 
always  called  their  unknown  correspondent, 
knew  now  that  she  was  "  grown  up."  Tilly 
bad  built  no  air-castles.  She  oftm  thought 
she  wished  she  could  see  "  the  soldier,"  but 
she  had  no  more  expectation  of  seeing  him 
than  of  seeing  General  McCleUan.  TiUy 
was,  as  her  mother  had  said,  a  good  gin^ 
She  loved  her  melodeon ;  and  she  stiU  spent 
two  hours  a  day  at  her  practicing.  9ie  had 
for  several  weeks  now  played  in  church,  and 
that  gave  her  a  new  stimulus  to  practice. 
For  die  rest,  she  helped  her  mother,  she 
sewed  for  the  soldiers,  and  still  knitted  at 
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twilight  on  the  rocks,  stockings— of  gray 
yam,  Qow — ^to  be  sent  to  hospitals. 

One  night,  late  in  October,  vhen  the 
stage  drove  up  to  the  Provincetown  Hotel, 
the  bungos  on  the  piazza  were  surprised  to 
see  alighting  from  it,  a  one-armed  man,  in 
a  heavy  army  overcoat.  His  speech  was 
not  that  of  a  military  man,  and  his  reticence 
as  to  his  plans  and  purposes  was  baffling. 

"  Been  in  the  war,  eh  ?  "  said  one,  nod- 
ding toward  the  empty  sleeve, 
"Yes,"  said  Joe,  curtly. 
"  Discharged,  I  suppose." 
"Yet,"  said  Joe.      "They  don't  have 
much  use  for  men  in  my  fix." 

"Got  leisure  to  look  round  ye,  a  little, 
DOW,  then,"  said  the  fiist  speaker. 
"  Yes,"  said  Joe. 

They  could  not  make  anything  out  of 
him,  and  the  street  speculated  no  little  he- 
fore  it  went  to  sleep  that  night,  as  to  what 
thai  "  army  feUer "  was  after.  If  anybody 
had  said  that  the  "army  feller"  had  come 
all  the  way  to  Provincetown  solely  to  see 
what  "Tilly  Bennet  was  like,"  the  town 
would  have  {^iven  utterance  to  one  ejacula- 
tion of  astonishment,  and  wondered  what 
on  earth  there  was  in  TiUy  Bennet,  to  bring 
a  man  all  that  distance. 

But  Joe  did  not  think  so  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  having  hired  a  man  to  take  him 
over  to  the  light-house,  he  landed  on  the 
•  rodcs  at  noon,  just  as  Tilly  was  hanging  out 
clothes.  The  clothea-hne  was  fastened  to  iron 
stanchions  in  the  light-house  itself,  and  in 
high  clif&  to  the  back  of  it ;  a  gale  was  blow- 
ing; in  iact,  it  had  been  so  high,  that  the 
boatman  had  demurred  at  first  about  taking 
Joe  across,  as  he  was  not  used  to  the  sea. 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Joe.  "  If  you  can  stand 
it,  I  can." 

But,  if  the  truth  were  told,  Joe  was  pretty 
white  about  the  lips,  and  not  very  steady  on 
the  legs  when  he  stepped  ashore. 

"  A  half  hour  longer  'd  have  made  you 
skker  'n  death,"  said  the  man,  eying  him. 
"That's  so,"  said  Joe,  with  a  desperate 
qualm.    "  Dry  land  for  me,  thank  you." 

"  How  long  do  ye  want  to  stay  ?  "  said 
the  boatman. 

Joe  looked  up  at  the  light-hous^— then  at 
the  tossing  white-capped  waves. 

"  Always,"  he  said,  laughing, "  if  it's  gobg 
to  heave  like  that — not  more  than  an  hour,  or 
may  be  half  an  hour,"  he  added,  seriously ; 
"it isn't  going  to  blow  any  worse,  is  it?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  man, "  it'll  quiet  down 
before  long,"  and  he  prepared  to  make  his 
boat&st 


Tilly  was  hard  at  w<nk  trying  to  fasten 
her  clothes  on  the  line.  They  never  waited 
for  quiet  weather  before  hanging  out  their 
clotlies  at  the  light-house.  It  was  of  no 
use.  Tilly's  back  was  toward  the  wharf  where 
Joe  had  landed.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled 
up  tn  her  shouldeis,  and  her  arms  shone 
white  in  the  sun.  She  had  twisted  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  of  her  father's  tight  round 
her  head ;  a  few  straggling  curls  of  dark  hair 
Uew  out  from  under  this ;  her  cheeks  were 
scarlet,  and  her  brown  eyes  flashed  in  her 
contest  with  the  wind.  Nobody  ever  caUed 
Tilly  pretty ;  but  she  had  a  healthy,  honest 
face,  and  at  this  moment  she  was  pretty; 
no — ^nbt  pretty;  picturesque,  which  "is  far 
better  than  pretty,  ^ough  Joe  did  not 
know  that,  and  in  his  simplicity  only  won- 
dered how  a  woman  could  look  so  hand- 
some, blowing  about  in  such  a  gale. 

Tilly  saw  a  stranger  walking  up  to  the 
light-house  door;  but  she  did  not  pause  in 
her  work.  Strangers  came  every  day.  Joe's 
left  side  was  &rthest  away  from  TiUy.  She 
did  not  see  the  lo<»e,  hanging  sleeve;  and 
the  blue  of  the  army  (.cat  did  not  attract  her 
notice,  so  she  went  on  with  her  clothes  with- 
out giving  a  second  thought  to  the  man  who 
had  disappeared  in  the  big  door  of  the  light- 
house. Somebody  to  see  her  father,  no 
doubt,  or  to  see  the  light  1 

When  Tilly  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
saw  the  stranger  sitting  by  the  table  talking 
familiarly  with  her  mother,  she  was  some* 
what  surprised,  but  was  pas»ng  through  the 
room  with  her  big  clothes-basket,  when  her 
mother,  with  an  air  of  anconcealaMe  tri- 
umph, said : 

"  Tilly,  yon  couldn't  guess  who  this  is." 

Tilly  halted,  basket  m  hand,  and  turned 
her  scarlet  cheeks  and  bright  biown  eyes 
full  toward  Joe. 

"  No/— I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  she  said, 
and  as  she  said  it  she  looked  so  pretty, 
that  Joe,  absurd  as  it  might  seem,  fm  m 
love  with  her  on  the  spot. 

The  words,"I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  had 
hardly  left  her  lips,  when  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
empty  dccve;  and,  although  in  no  letter 
had  It  ever  been  said  that  Joe  had  lost  an 
arm,  this  sight  suggested  him  to  her  mind. 

"  Why,  it  isn't  Mr.  Hale,  is  it?"  she  said, 
turning  still  redder. 

"  It  is,  though,"  said  Joe,  rising  and 
coming  toward  her,  ofiiering  her  his  one  hand. 
"You  and  your  mother  wouldn't  come  to 
see  me,  and  so  I  came  to  see  you." 

Tilly's  hand  having  been  all  the  morning 
in  hot  soap-suds,  was  red  and  swollen  and 
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puckered,  but  it  looked  beautiful  to  Joe ;  so 
did  TUty's  awkward  litUe  laugh,  as  she  said, 
half  drawing  back  her  hand : 

"I've  been  washing ;  that's  what  makes 
my  hands  look  so." 

There  waa  something  in  the  in&ntile  and 
superfluous  honesty  of  this  remark  which  re- 
mmded  Joe  instantly  of  the  sentence  in  Tilly's 
letter:  "We  had  the  red  worsted  in  the  house. 
That  is  the  reason  the  stockings  were  that 
color,"  and  he  smiled  at  the  memory.  His 
smile  was  such  a  cordial  one  that  Tilly  did 
not  misinterpret  it,  and  his  -  spontaneous 
ivply,  as  he  took  h«c  hand  in  his,  was  wor- 
thy of  a  courtier. 

"  I  often  saw  my  mother's  hands  look 
like  this,  Miss  Bennet  She  always  did  a 
great  part  of  the  washing." 

Tilly  stood  still  looking  ill  at  ease;  and 
Joe  stood  still,  also  looking  ill  at  ease. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  now  to  say. 
Mrs.  Bennet  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  as  she 
had  cut  one  or  two  already. 

"  Go  along,  Tilly,"  she  said.  "  Gel  off 
your  washing  duds;  it's  near  dinner  time." 

lllly  was  glad  to  escape  to  her  own 
room.  Once  safe  in  refuge  she  sank  into  a 
chfur  with  a  most  bewildered  face  and  tried 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  She  seemed  like 
one  in  a  dieam.  "  The  soldier"  had  come. 
How  her  heart  ached  over  the  thought  of 
that  aimless  sleeve  I 

"  He  never  said  anything  about  his  ann 
being  gone,"  thought  TUIy.  "  It's  too 
bad.  How  blue  his  eyes  are  I  I  never 
saw  such  blue  eyes  I "  in  a  laugh  of  inno- 
cent wonder  and  excitement.  Her  thoughts 
so  ran  away  with  her  that  when  her 
mother  called  her  through  the  door,  "  Din- 
ner's ready,  Tilly,"  poor  Tilly  was  not  half 
dressed,  and  kept  them  waiting  ten  minutes 
or  more,  which  drew  down  upon  her  from 
her  father  a  rebuke  that  it  hurt  hei  sorely 
to  have  "  the  soldier "  hear.  But  "  the 
soldier  "  was  too  happy  to  be  disturbed  by 
small  things.  Since  his  mother's  death  Joe 
had  not  seen  anything  so  homelike,  so 
familiar,  as  this  dinner  in  Mrs.  Bennet's  little 
kitchen.  He  made  IHends  with  Captain 
'Lisha  at  once ;  the  old  inan  could  not  ask 
questions  enough  about  the  war,  and  Joe 
answered  them  all  with  a  patience  which 
was  perhaps  more  commendable  than  his 
accuracy.  Tilly  sat  by,  listening  in  eager 
silence;  not  a  word  escaped  her;  when 
her  eyes  met  Joe's  she  colored  and  looked 
away. 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  is  twenty-six,"  thought 
Joe,  "  she  is  just  like  a  child." 


Mrs.  Bennet,  with  hospitaUe  fervor,  had 
insisted  that  Joe  should  not  go  back  to  the 
town,  but  should  stay  with  them ;  "  that  is," 
she  added,  "  if  you  think  you  can  sleep  with 
the  water  swash,  swash,  swashing  in  your 
ears.  'Twas  years  before  I  ever  could  leam 
to  sleep  here ;  and  there's  times  now  when 
I  don't  sleep  for  whole  nights  together." 

Joe  thought  he  could  sleep  in  spite  of  the 
water,  and  with  die  greatest  alacrity  sent 
his  boatman  back  to  town  for  his  valise. 

"  Afler  all,"  said  the  citizens,  on  hearing 
this,  "  after  all  he  was  only  some  relation  of 
the  Bennets."  . 

But  when  day  after  day  passed,  and  he 
did  not  return,  the  town  began  again  to 
speculate  as  to  his  purposes.  Some  fisher- 
men going  or  commg,  had  seen  him  walk- 
ing on  the  rocks  with  Tilly ;  and  very  soon 
a  rumor  took  to  itself  wings  and  went  up 
and  down  die  town,  that  the  one-armed 
soldier  was  "courting  Tilly  Bennet." 

The  sedusioB  of  the  light-house  had  its  ad- 
vantages now, — very  little  could  the  Prov- 
incetown  gossips  know  of  what  went  on 
among  those  distant  rocks.  Very  safe  weiejoe 
and  TiUy  in  the  nooks  which  they  explored 
in  the  long  bright  afternoons.  How  strangely 
changed  seemed  the  lonely  spot  to  Tilly! 
Elach  rod  of  the  wave-washed  beach  was 
transfonned  as  she  paced  it  with  Joe  by  her 
side.  No  word  of  love-making  did  Joe 
say — not  because  it  was  not  warm  and 
ready  in  his  heart,  but  he  was  afraid. 

"Of  course  she  can't  care  anything  about 
me,  all  of  a  sudden  so,"  said  sensible  Joe. 
"  She  haint  been  a-longing  and  a-longing 
for  somebody  's  I  have." 

So  at  the  end  of  a  week  he-went  away, — 
merely  saying  to  Tilly  and  Mrs.  Bennet  as 
he  bade  them  good-bye,  that  he  would 
write  very  soon.  But  Tilly's  heart  had  not 
been  so  idle  as  Joe  thought,  and  she  was 
not  surprised  one  day,  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  she  read  in  a  letter  of  Joe's  that  he 
didn't  know  whether  she  knew  it  or  not  but 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
just  about  the  nicest  girl  in  all  the  country, 
and  if  she  thought  she  could  take  up  with  a 
fellow  that  hadn't  but  one  ann,  he  was  heis 
to  command  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Tilly  had  a  happy  little  cry  over  the 
letter  before  she  showed  it  to  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  like  him,  TiUy  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bennet,  anxiously. 

"Yes,"  said  Tilly,  "I  do  like  him;  Mid 
he's  real  good." 

And  when  they  told  Captain  'Lisha  he 
said,  vehemently,  that  nothmg  short  of  go- 
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iog  to  sea  again  could  have  pleased  him  so 
much. 

So  it  was  setded  that  at  Christmas  Joe 
should  come  back  for  Tilly. 

When  the  engagement  became  known  in 
town,  there  was  great  wonderment  about  it. 
How  did  the  acquaintance  begin  P  What 
brought  the  New  Yorker  to  Provincetown  ? 

But  Tilly  and  her  mother  kept  their  secret 
10  themselves,  and  not  a  soul  in  Province- 
towti  ever  heard  a  word  of  the  red  stockings, 
which  was  much  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  on  Christmas- 
day.  But  two  weeks  before  that  day,  there 
swcpbover  Provincetown  harbor  a  storm  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  for  half  a 
century.  The  steeple  of  the  old  church  fell ; 
the  sea  cut  new  paths  for  itself  here  and 
ihae  among  the  low  sand-dunes,  and  washed 
away  landmarks  older  than  men  could 
remember;  great  ships  parted  anchor,  and 
were  driven  helplessly  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
lighthouse  swayed  and  rocked  Uke  a  mast 
Id  the  tempest.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  sK>rm  burst  with  a  sudden  fiiry.  At  its 
fiist  loar  Captain  'Lisha  sprang  up,  and 
said, 

"  Martha,  this  is  going  to  be  the  devil's 
own  night,  I  must  go  up  into  the  light,  I 
can't  Wve  her  alone  such  a  storm's  this." 

From  the  dwelling-house  to  the  hght- 
house  tower  was  only  a  short  distance ;  the 
rocks  were  delving,  but  a  stout  iron  railing 
protected  the  path  on  one  side.  Whether 
Captain  'Lisha  failed  to  grasp  this  rail  and 
slipped  on  the  icy  rocks,  or  whether  he  was 
swept  off  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  could 
only  be  conjectured,  but  in  the  morning  he 
did  not  come  back.  As  soon  as  the  storm 
had  lulled  a  little,  Mrs.  Bennet  crept  cau- 
tiously across  the  slippery  path-way,  and 
dimlmi  the  winding  sUir  to  the  light.  In 
a  short  time  she  returned,  with  a  white  hor- 
ror-stricken face,  and  in  reply  to  Tilly's  cry 
of  alarra,  gasped : 

"Your  Other's  gonri!" 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  death  was  over, 


Mis.  Bennet  saw  much  to  be  gratefiil  for  in 
its  manner;  in  her  own  inimitable  way,  she 
dilated  on  the  satisfaction  it  must  have  been 
to  Captain  'Lisha. 

"  It's  just  what  he  was  forever  a-sayin' 
he'd  like,  to  be  buried  in  the  sea,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  washed  overboard;  if  I've 
heard  him  say  so  once,  I've  heard  him  a 
hundred  times,  and  the  Lord's  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  I  don't  believe  there's  a  hap- 
pier spirit  anywhere  than  'Lisha's  is,  wherever 
'tis  he's  gone  to." 

In  the  Provincetown  way  of  thinking. 
Captain  'Lisha's  death  was  no  reason  why 
Tilly's  marriage  should  be  deferred,  but 
rather  why  it  should  be  hastened.  It  took 
place,  as  had  been  planned,  on  Christmas- 
day. 

The  next  day  when  Tilly  and  her  mother 
bade  everybody  good-bye,  and  went  away 
with  Tilly's  manly,  tall,  kindly-eyed  husband, 
everybody  said,  "  What  a  Providence  I"  and 
I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Joe  and 
Tilly  got  on  quite  as  well  together,  and 
were  quite  as  happy  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  better  and  taken  more  time  to 
consider  the  question  of  marrying. 

It  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  story  to  add 
that  after  Joe  had  been  married  a  week  he 
recollected  to  send  to  Miss  Henrietta  Lamed, 
at  the  Menthaven  Hospital,  a  newspaper 
containing  the  announcement  of  his  mar- 
riage. When  Netty  read  it,  she  exclaimed 
in  a  low  voice: 

"Goodl  Goodl" 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Sarah.  "  Who's  mar- 
ried now  ?  " 

"What  put  it  into  your  head  it  was  a 
marriage  ?  "  said  Netty. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sarah,  "your  tone, 
I  suppose." 

Netty  read  the  notice  aloud. 

"  The  very  giri !"  cried  Sarah.  "  What  a 
queer  thing  I " 

"it's  perfectly  splendid  1"  said  Netty. 
"  What  a  nice  husband  Joe  Hale  will  make! 
And  now  well  tell  Clara  Winthrop !" 
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Maiden,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  face. 
Thy  sweet,  shy  glance  of  conscious  eyes; 
For,  &om  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace. 
My  life  has  won  a  glad  surprise. 

I  met  thee  on  the  crowded  street — 
A  load  of  care  on  heart  and  brain — 
And,  for  a  moment,  bright  and  fleet, 
The  vision  made  me  young  again. 

And  then  I  thought,  as  on  I  went. 
And  straggled  through  the  thitmging  ways, 
How  every  age's  complement 
The  age  that  follows  overlays. 

The  youth  upon  die  child  shuts  doini; 
Young  manhood  doses  over  youth; 
And  ripe  old  age  is  but  the  crown 
That  keeps  them  both  in  changeless  truth  1 

So,  every  little  child  1  see, 
With  brow  and  spirit  undcfiled. 
And  simple  faith  and  frolic  glee. 
Finds  still  in  me  another  child. 

Toward  every  brave  and  careless  boy 
Whose  lust^  shout  or  call  I  bear, 
The  boy  within  me  springs  with  joy 
And  rings'  an  echo  to  his  <3icei  I 

What  was  it,  when  thy  face  I  saw. 
That  moved  my  spirit  like  a  breeze, 
Responsive  to  the  primal  law 
Of  youth's  entrancing  harmonies? 

Ah  I  little  maid — so  sweet  and  shy — 
Building  each  day  thy  fair  romance — 
Thou  didst  not  dream  a  youth  passed  by. 
When  I  letumed  thee  glance  for  glance! 

For  all  my  youth  is  still  my  own, — 
Bound  in  the  volume  of  my  age, — 
And  breath  from  thee  hath  only  blown 
The  leaves  back  to  the  golden  page  I 
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Help  me  to  bear  it,  Christ  I — I  know. 

This  hour,  what  their  ftiry  made  Thee  bear! 
Now,  now,  I  feel  what  a  cruel  throe 

Was  thine,  when  they  mocked  thee  dying  there. 
And  the  merciless  slayers  howled  below.  |;,|,|,gp^  GoOqIc 
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Could  they  have  given  such  a  roar 

As  shakes  the  walls  of  this  fearful  place  ? 

Ay,  even  the  wild  beasts  crouch  before 
The  sound,  and  tear  me  not,  for  a  space— 

Tis  but  for  a  moment's  space,  no  more. 


Hadst  thou  not,  Jesus,  in  the  throng, 
Some  one  to  pity  thee?     Drew  not  nigh 

One,  one,  who  yeamcd  for  thee,  and  was  strong 
To  look  on  thy  face  and  help  thee  die  f 

Not  t»K,  to  lessen  that  speechless  wrong? 

Thanks  I  thanks!  dear  Lord,  who  hast  heard  my  call, 
Who  hast  remembered  met     Thanks  for  one 

Whose  true,  brave  hand  at  my  feet  lets  fall 
A  rose! — Could  I  look  long  years  on  the  sun, 

This  precious  rose  would  be  worth  them  all  I 

O  tierce  ones,  cease  to  gnash  your  iangs, 

An  instant,  while  I  meet  his  look ! 
Though  the  beaten  cymbal  louder  clangs, 

Let  me  see  the  face  of  one  that  can  .brook, 
For  love,  the  sight  of  my  body's  pangs. 

Oh,  might  i  win,  come  life  or  death. 

His  soul  to  seek  me  in  Paradise  I 
Ye  dreadful  creatures,  I  feel  your  breath, 

i  see  the  roll  of  your  angry  eyes; — 
"Yea,  though  I  walk," — the  Scripture  saith, — 

Ye  shall  not  stir,  till  I  clutch  yon  rose 

And  hold  it  against  my  dying  heart ! 
Its  one  last  prayer  he  sees — he  knows. 

Now,  lions,  hasten!    fulfill  your  part! — 
Before  my  closed  eyes  Heaven  glows  I 
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What  is  that  legend  of  Mre.  Piatt's  poem 
about  the  bird  in  the  brain  ?  Birds  are  per- 
haps the  most  human  of  creatures,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  told  we  all  carry 
ihore  or  less  of  them  in  our  hearts  and  brains. 
I  have  seen  the  hawk  looking  out  of  ihe 
human  face  many  a  time,  and  I  think  I  have 
seen  the  eagle ;  I  credit  those  who  say  they 
have  seen  the  owl.  Are  not  the  buzzards 
and  unclean  birds  terribly  suggestive?  The 
song-birds  were  surely  all  brooded  and 
hatched  in  the  human  heart.  They  are 
typical  of  its  highest  aspirations,  and  nearly 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  passion  and 
emotion  is  expressed  more  or  less  fully  in 


their  varied  songs.  Among  our  own  turds, 
there  is  the  song  of  the  hermit-thrush  for 
devoutness  and  religious  serenity,  that  of 
the  wood-thrush  for  the  musing,  melodious 
thoughts  of  twilight,  the  song-sparrow's  for 
simple  faith  and  trust,  the  bobolink's  for 
hilarity  and  glee,  the  mourning-dove's  for 
hopeless  sorrow,  the  vireo's  for  all-day  and 
every-day  contentment,  and  the  noctum  of 
the  mocking-bird  for  love.  Then  there  are 
the  plaintive  singers,  the  soaring,  ecstatic 
singers,  the  confident  singers,  the  gushing 
and  voluble  singers,  and  the  half-voiced, 
inarticulate  singere.  The  note  of  the  peww 
is  a  human  sigh,  the  piping  of  the  chickadee 
unspeakable  tenderness  and  fidelity.    There 
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is  pride  in  the  song  of  the  tanager,  and 
ranity  in  that  of  the  cat-bird.      There   is 

somethiDg  distinctly  human  about  tlie  robin ; 
liis  is  ihe  note  of  boyhood.  I  have  thoughts 
Aat  follow  the  migrating  fowls  northward 
wA  southward,  and  that  go  with  the  sea- 
birds  into  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  lonely  and 
tireless  as  they.  I  sympathize  with  the 
watchfiil  crow  perched  yonder  on  that  tree, 
or  walking  about  the  fields.  I  hurry  out- 
doois  when  I  hear  the  clarion  of  the  wild 
gander;  his  comrade  in  my  heart  sends 
tack  the  call. 


Here  comes  the  cuckoo,  the  sohtary,  the 
joyless,  enamored  of  the  privacy  of  his  own 
Noughts ;  when  did  he  fly  away  out  of  this 
brain  ?  The  cuckoo  is  one  of  the  famous 
birds,  and  is  known  the  world  over.  He  is 
mendoned  in  the  Bible,  and  is  discussed  by 
Pliay  and  Aristotle.  Jupiter  himself  once 
assumed  the  form  of  the  cuckoo  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  Juno's  compassion  for  the 
bird. 

We  have  only  a  reduced  and  modified 
cuckoo  iQ  this  country.  Our  bird  is  smaller, 
and  is  much  more  solitary  and  unsocial. 
Its  color  is  totally  difierent  from  the  Old 
World  bird,  the  latter  being  speckled,  or  a 
lind  of  dominick,  while  ours  is  of  the  finest 
diuiam on- brown  or  drab  above,  and  bluish- 
white  beneath,  with  a  gloss  and  richness  of 
texture  in  the  plumage  that  suggests  silk. 
The  bird  has  aJso  mended  its  manners  in 
(his  country,  and  no  longer  foists  its  eggs 
and  young  upon  other  birds,  but  builds  a 
nest  of  its  own  and  rears  its  own  brood  like 
other  well-disposed  birds. 

The  European  cuckoo  is  evidently  much 
tnore  of  a  spring  bird  than  ours  is,  much  more 
a  harbinger  of  the  early  season.  He  comes 
in  April,  while  ours  seldom  appears  before 
June,  and  hardly  then  appears.  He  is 
printed,  as  they  say,  but  not  published. 
Only  the  alert  ones  know  he  is  here.  This 
old  English  rhyme  on  the  cuckoo  does  not 
apply  this  side  the  Atlantic : 


In  leafy  June 

He  charges  his  tane. 

In  brighl  July 

He's  ready  to  fly, 

la  August 

Go  he  must." 

Our  bird  must  go  in  August  too,  but  at  no 
time  does  he  sing  all  day.     Indeed  his  pecu- 


liar guttural  call  has  none  of  the  character 
of  a  song.  It  is  a  solitary,  hermit-like  sound, 
as  if  the  bird  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
called  upon  the  fates  to  witness  his  desola- 
tion. I  have  never  seen  two  cuckoos 
together,  and  I  have  never  heard  their  call 
answered ;  it  goes  forth  into  the  solitudes 
unreclaimed.  Like  a  true  American,  the 
bird  lacks  animal  spirits  and  a  genius  for 
social  intercourse.  One  August  night  I 
heard  one  calling,  calling,  a  long  time  not 
far  from  my  house.  It  was  a  true  night- 
sound,  more  fitting  then  than  by  day. 

The  European  cuckoo,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  a  joyous,  vivacious  bird.  Words- 
worth applies  to  it  the  adjective  "  blithe," 


English  writers  all  agree  that  its  song  is  ani- 
mated and  pleasing,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
light  heart.  Thomas  Hardy,  whose  touches 
always  seem  true  to  nature,  describes  an 
early  summer  scene  in  one  of  his  books  from 
a  cluster  of  trees  in  which  "  the  loud  notes 
of  three  cuckoos  were  resounding  through 
the  still  air."  This  is  totally  unlike  our  bird, 
which  does  not  sing  in  concert,  but  afiects 
remote  woods,  and  is  most  frequently  heard 
in  cloudy  weather.  Hence  the  name  of 
rain-crow  that  is  applied  to  him  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  I  am  more  than  half 
mclined  to  believe  that  his  caU  does  indicate 
rain,  as  it  is  certain  that  of  the  tree-toad 
does. 

The  cuckoo  has  aslender,  long-drawn-out 
appearance  on  account  of  the  great  length 
of  tail.  It  is  seldom  seen  about  farms  or  near 
human  habitations  until  the  June  canker- 
worm  appears,  when  it  makes  frequent 
visits  to  the  ordiard.  It  loves  hairy  worms, 
and  has  eaten  so  many  of  them  that  its 
gizzard  is  lined  with  hair. 

The  European  cuckoo  builds  no  nest,  but 
puts  its  eg^  out  to  be  hatched,  as  does  our 
cow  blackbird,  and  our  cuckoo  is  master  of 
only  the  mere  rudiments  of  nest-building. 
No  bird  in  the  woods  builds  so  shabby  a 
nest;  it  is  the  merest  make-shift, — a  loose 
scaflblding  of  twigs  through  which  the  eggs 
can  be  seen.  The  past  season,  I  knew  of  a 
pair  that  built  within  a  few  feet  of  a  country 
house  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  grove, 
but  a  heavy  storm  of  (ain  and  wind  broke 
up  the  nest. 

If  the  Old  World  cuckoo  had  been  as 
silent  and  retiring  a  bird  as  ouis  is,  it  could 
never  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  lil;era-  I 
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ture  as  it  does, — having  a  prominence  that 
we  would  give  only  to  the  bobolink  or  to 

the  wood-thrush, — as  witness  his  frequent 
mention  by  Shakspere,  or  the  following  early 
English  ballad  (in  modern  guise) : 


Loud  sings  the  cuckoo; 
Growelh  seed  and  blowelh  mead. 
And  springs  the  wood  now. 

Sing,  cuckoo; 
The  ewe  bleatelh  for  her  Iamb, 
The  cow  loweih  for  her  calf. 

The  buUock  si 
elh, 


song-birds  have  more  vivacity  and  power, 
and  ours  more  melody  and  plain  tiveness. 
In  the  song  of  the  sky-lark,  for  instance, 
there  is  little  or  no  melody,  but  wonderful 
strength  and  copiousness.  It  is  a  hai^h 
strain  near  at  hand,  but  very  taking  when 
showered  down  from  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet. 

The  Honorable  Daines  Banington,  the 
eminent  naturalist  of  the  last  century,  to 
whom  White  of  Selbome  addressed  so  many 
of  his  lettere,  gives  a  table  of  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  seventeen  leading  song-birds 
of  Europe,  marking  them  under  the  heads 
of  mellowness,  sprightliness,  plain  tiveness. 
compass  and  execution.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  songsters  stand  highest  in  sprighdiness : 
next  in  compass  and  execution,  and  lowest 
in  the  other  two  qualities.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement and  comparison  of  our  songsters. 
I  think,  would  show  an  opposite  result.— 
that  is,  a  predominance  of  melody  and 
plaintiveness.  The  British  wren,  for  in- 
stance, stands  in  Barrington's  table  as  desti- 
tuteofboth  thesequalities;  the  reed -sparro" 
also.  Our  wren-songs,  on  the  contrary,  ate 
gushing  and  lyrical,  and  more  or  less  melo- 
dious,— that  of  the  winter-wren  being  pre- 
eminently so.  Our  sparrows,  too,  alt  have 
sweet,  plaintive  ditties,  with  but  little  sprigbi- 
liness  or  compass.  The  English  house- 
sparrow  has  no  song  at  all,  but  a  hanh 
cnatter  that  is  unmatched  among  our  birds. 
But  what  a  hardy,  prolific,  pugnacious  little 
wretch  it  is  I  They  will  maintain  themselves 
where  our  birds  will  not  live  at  all,  and 
a  pair  of  them  will  lie  down  in  the  guitei 
and  fight  like  dogs.  Compared  with  this 
miniature  John  Bull,  the  voice  and  manners 
of  our  common  sparrow  are  gentle  and 
retiring.  The  English  sparrow  is  a  street 
gamin,  otu"  bird  a  timid  rustic. 

The  English  robin-redbreast  is  tallied  in 
this  country  by  the  bluebird,  which  was 
called  by  thecarly  settlers  of  New  England 
the  blue-robin.  The  sang  of  the  British  bird 
is  bright  and  animated ;  that  of  our  bird 
soft  and  plaintive. 

The  nightingale  stands  at  the  head  in 
Barrington's  table,  and  is  but  little  short  of 
perfect  in  all  the  qualities.  We  have  no 
one  bird  that  combines  such  strength  or 
vivacity  with  such  melody.  The  mocking- 
bird doubtless  surpasses  it  in  -variety  and 
profusion  of  notes;  but  falls  short,  I  imagine, 
m  sweetness  and  effectiveness.  The  night- 
ingale will  sometimes  warble  twenty  seconds 
without  pausing  to  breathe,  and  when  the 
condition  of  the  air  is  favorable  its  song  ^ 
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/  Strength      and     volume    of 

voice,  then,  seem  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  birds,  and  mild- 
ness and  delicacy  of  ours.  How  much  the 
thousands  of  years  of  contact  with  man, 
and  familiarity  with  artificial  sounds,  over 
there,  has  affected  the  bird  voices  is  a 
qnestion.  Certain  it  is  that  their  birds  are 
much  more  domestic  than  ouis,  and  certain 
it  is  that  all  purely  wild  sounds  are  plaintive 
itid  elusive.  Even  of  the  bark  of  the  fox,  the 
cry  of  the  panther,  the  voice  of  the  'coon,  or 
the  call  and  clang  of  wild  geese  and  ducks, 
or  the  war-cry  of  savage  tribes,  is  this  true  ; 
but  not  true  in  the  same  sense  of  domes- 
ticated or  semi -domesticated  animals  and 
fowls.  How  different  the  voice  of  the  com- 
mon duck  or  goose  from  that  of  the  wild 
q>ecies,  or  of  the  tame  dove  from  that  of 
the  turtle  of  the  fields  and  groves.  Where 
could  the  English  house-sparrow  have  ac- 
quired that  unmusical  voice  but  amid  the 
wunds  of  hoofs  and  wheels,  and  the  discords 
of  the  street.  And  the  ordinary  notes  and 
callsof  so  many  of  the  British  birds,  accord- 
ing to  their  biographers,  are  harsh  and 
disagreeable  ;  even  the  nightingale  has  a  gut- 
tural, ugly  "  chuck."  The  missel-thrush  has 
a  haish  scream ;  the  jay  a  note  like  "  wrack," 
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crow  like  a 
cock  and  cackle  like  a 
hen ;  the  flocks  of  star- 
lings make  a  noise  like  a 
steam  saw-mill ;  the  white- 
throat  has  a  disagreeable 
note;  the  swift  a  discordant  scream,  and  the 
bunting  a  harsh  song.  Among  our  song- 
birds, on  the  contrary,  it  is  rare  to  hear  a 
harsh  or  displeasing  voice.  Even  their  notes 
of  anger  and  alarm  are  more  or  less  soft. 

I  would  not  imply  that  our  birds  are  the 
better  songsters;  but  that  their  songs,  if 
briefer  and  feebler,  are  also  more  wild  and 
plaintive, — in  lact,  that  they  are  softer- 
voiced.  The  British  birds,  as  I  have  stated, 
are  more  domestic  than  ours ;  a  much  larger 
number  build  about  houses  and  towers  and 
out-buildings.  The  ritmouse  with  us  is  ex- 
clusively a  wood  bird;  but  in  Britain  three 
or  four  .species  of  them  resort  more  or  less 
to  buildings  in  winter.  Their  red-start  also 
builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses ;  their  star- 
ling in  church  steeples  and  in  holes  in  walls ; 
several  thrushes  resort  to  sheds  to  nest,  and 
jackdaws  breed  in  the  crannies  of  the  cdd 
architecture,  and  this  in  a  much  milder  cli- 
mate than  our  own. 

They  have  in  that  country  no  birds  that 
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answer  to  our  tiny  lisping  wood-warbters — 
genus  DendroUa,  nor  to  our  vireos,  Vireonida. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  larger 
number  of  field-birds  and  semi-gatne  birds. 
They  have  several  species  like  our  robin; 
thrushes  like  him  and  some  of  them  larger, 
as  llie  ring-ouzel,  the  missel-thrush,  the 
field-fare,  the  throstle,  the  red-wing.  White's 
thrush,  the  rock-thrush,  the  blackbird, — 
these,  besides  several  species  in  size  and 
habits  more  like  our  wood-thrush. 

Several  species  of  European  birds  sing  at 
night  besides  the  true  nightingale — not  fitfully 
and  as  if  in  their  dreams,  as  do  a  few  of  our 
birds,  but  continuously.  They  make  a  busi- 
ness of  it.  The  sedge-bird  ceases  at  times 
as  if  from  ^ery  weariness ;  but  wake  the 
bird  up,  says  White,  by  throwing  a  stick  or 
stone  into  the  bushes,  and  away  it  goes 
again  in  full  song.  We  have  but  one  real 
nocturnal  songster,  and  that  is  the  mocking- 
bird. One  can  see  how  this  habit  might 
increase  among  the  birds  of  a  long-settled 
country  like  England.     With  sounds  and 
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voices  about  them,  why  should  they  be  silent 
too  ?  The  danger  of  betraying  themselves 
to  their  natural  enemies  woidd  be  less  than 
in  our  woods. 

That  their  birds  are  more  quarrelsome 
and  pugnacious  than  ours  I  think  evident. 
Our  thrushes  are  especially  mild-mannered, 
but  the  missel-thrush  is  very  bold  and  saucy, 
and  has  been  known  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
man  when  he  has  disturbed  the  sitting  bird. 
No  ja^,  nor  magpie  nor  crow  can  stand  be- 
fore him.  The  Welch  call  him  master  of  the 
coppice,  and  he  welcomes  a  storm  with  such 
a  vigorous  and  hearty  song,  that  in  some 
countries  he  is  known  as  storm-cock.  He 
sometimes  kills  the  young  of  other  birds 
and  eats  eggs, — a  very  unthrushlike  trait. 
The  white-throat  sings  with  crest  erect,  and 
attitudes  of  warning  and  defiance.  The 
hooper  is  a  great  bully;  so  is  the  green- 
finch. The  wood-grouse — now  extinct  I 
believe — has  been  known  to  attack  people 
in  the  woods.  And  behold  the  grit  and  liar- 
dihood  of  that  little  emigrant  or  exile  to  our 
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shores,  the  English  sparrow.  Our  birds 
have  their  tilts  and  spats  also ;  but  the  only 
really  quairelsome  members  in  our  family 
are  confined  to  the%-catchers, — as  the  king- 
bird, and  great -crested  fly-catcher.  None  of 
our  song-birds  are  bullies. 

Many  of  our  more  vigorous  species,  as 
Che  butcher-bird,  the  cross-bills,  the  pine 
grosbeak,  the  red-pole,  the  Bohemian  chat- 
terer, the  shore-lark,  the  long-spur,  the 
snow- bun  ting,  etc.,  are  common  to  both 
continents. 

Have  the  Old  World  creatures  throughout 
more  pluck  and  hardihood  than  those  that 
are  indigenous  to  this  continent  P  Behold 
the  common  mouse,  how  he  has  followed 
man  to  this  country  and  established  himself 
here  against  all  opposition  while  the  native 
species  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce ! 
And  when  has  anybody  seen  the  American 
rat,  while  his  congener  from  across  the 
nater  has  overrun  the  continent !  Both  our 
rat  and  mouse  or  mice  are  timid,  harmless, 
delicate  creatures,  compared  with  the  cun- 
ning, filthy  and  prolific  specimens  that  have 
fought  their  way  to  us  from  the  Old  World. 
There  is  little  doubt  also  that  the  red  fox 
has  been  transplanted  to  this  country  from 
Europe,  He  is  certainly  on  the  increase, 
and  is  fast  running  out  the  native  gray 
species. 

Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  all  forms  of 
life  in  the  Old  World  were  marked  by  greater 
prominence  of  type,  or  stronger  character- 
istic and  fundamental  qualities,  than  with 
us,— coarser  and  more  hairy  and  virile,  and 
therefore  more  powerful  and  lasting.  This 
opinion  is  still  subject  to  revision,  but  I  find 
it  easier  to  confirm  it  than  to  undermine  it. 


But  let  me  change  the  strain  and  con- 
template for  a  few  moments  this  feathered 
bandit, — this  bird  with  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  hiia-^Colfyris  dt»-ea/u),  the  great 
shrike  or  butcher-bird.  Usually,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  bird  of  prey  is  well  defined ;  there  is 
no  mistaking  him.  His  claws,  his  beak,  his 
head,  his  wings,  in  fact  his  whole  build 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  subsists  upon  live 
creatures;  he  is  armed  to  catch  them  and 
to  slay  them.  Every  bird  knows  a  hawk 
and  knows  him  from  the  start,  and  is  on  the 
lookout  for  him.  The  hawk  takes  life,  but 
he  does  it  to  maintain  his  own,  and  it  is  a 
public  and  universally  known  fact.'  Nature 
has  sent  him  abroad  in  that  character  and 
has  advised  all  creatures  t)f  it.  Not  so  with  ' 
the  shrike;    here  she  has  concealed  the  I 


character  of  a  murderer  under  a  form  as 
innocent  as  that  of  the  robin.  Feet,  wings, 
tail,  color,  head  and  general  form  and  size 
are  all  those  of  a  song-bird — very  much, 
indeed,  like  that  master  songster,  the  mock- 
ing-bird— yet  this  bird  is  a  regular  Blue- 
beard among  its  kind.  Its  only  character- 
istic feature  is  its  beak,  the  upper  mandible 
having  two  sharp  processes  and  a  sharp, 
hooked  point  It  cannot  fly  away  to  any 
distance  with  the  bird  it  kills  nor  hold  it  in 
its  claws  to  feed  upon  it.  It  usually  impales 
its  victim  upon  a  thorn  or  thrusts  it  in  the 
fork  of  a  limb.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, its  food  seems  to  consist  of  insects — 
spiders,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  etc.  It  is 
the  assassin  of  the  small  birds,  whom  it 
oflen  destroys  in  pure  wantonness,  or 
merely  to  sup  on  their  brains,  as  the  Gaucho 
slaughters  a  wild  cow  or  bull  for  its  tongue. 
It  is  awolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Apparently 
its  victims  are  unacquainted  with  its  true 
character  and  allow  it  to  approach  them, 
when  the  fatal  blow  is  given.  I  saw  an 
illustration  of  this  the  other  day,  A  large 
number  of  goldfinches  in  their  full  plumage 
together  with  snow-birds  and  sparrows, 
were  feeding  and  chattering  in  some  low 
bushes  back  of  the  bam,  I  had  paused  by 
the  fence  and  was  peeping  through  at  them, 
hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  that  rare  spar- 
row, the  white-crowned.  Presently  I  heard 
a  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves  as  if  some 
larger  bird  was  also  among  them.  Then  I 
heard  one  of  the  goldfinches  cry  out  as  if 
in  distress,  when  the  whole  flock  of  them 
started  up  in  alarm  and,  circling  around, 
settled  in  the  tops  of  the  larger  trees.  I 
continued  my  scrutiny  of  the  bushes,  when 
I  saw  a  large  bird,  with  some  object  in  its 
beak,  hopping  along  on  a  low  branch  near 
the  ground.  It  disappeared  from  my  sight 
for  a  few  moments,  ^en  came  up  through 
the  undergrowth  into  the  top  of  a  young 
maple  where  some  of  the  finches  had 
alighted,  and  1  beheld  the  shrike.  The 
little  birds  avoided  him  and  flew  about  the 
tree,  their  pursuer  following  them  with  the 
motions  of  his  head  and  body  as  if  he  would 
fain  arrest  them  by  his  murderous  gaze. 
The  birds  did  not  utter  the  cry  or  make  the 
demonstration  of  alarm  they  usuaUy  do  on 
the  appearance  of  a  hawk,  but  chirruped 
and  called  and  flew  about  in  a  half-wonder- 
ing, half-bewildered  manner.  As  they  flew 
farther  along  the  line  of  trees  the  shrike 
followed  them  as  if  bent  on  further  captures. 
I  then  made  my  way  around  to  see  what 
the  shrike  had  caught  and   whaflie  ha^l.. 
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done  with  his  prey.  As  I  approached  the 
bushes  1  saw  the  shrilce  hastening  back.  I 
read  his  intentions  at  once.  Seeing  my 
movements,  he  had  returned  for  his  game. 
But  I  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  he  got  up 
out  of  the  brush  and  flew  away  from  the 
locality.  On  some  twigs  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  bushes  I  found  his  victim — a 
goldfinch.  It  was  not  impaled  upon  a 
thorn,  but  was  carefully  disposed  upon  some 
horizontal  twigs — laid  upon  the  shelf,  so  to 
speak.  It  was  as  warm  as  in  life  and  its 
plumage  was  unruffled.  On  e.\aminmg  it 
I  found  a  large  bruise  or  break  in  the  skin 
on  the  back  of 
the   neck  at  the 


adjoining  the  com;  then  back  again  with 
his  booty.  One  morning  I  paused  to  watch 
him  more  at  my  leisure.  He  came  up  out 
of  his  retreat  and  cocked  himself  up  to  see 
what  my  motions  meant.  His  fore  paws 
were  clasped  to  his  breast  precisely  as  if 
they  had  been  hands,  and  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  thrust  into  his  vest  pockets.  Having 
satisfied  himself  with  reference  to  me,  he 
sped  on  toward  the  tree.  He  had  neariy 
readied  it,  when  he  turned  tail  and  nished 
for  his  hole  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 
As  he  neared  it,  I  saw  some  bluish  object  in 
the  air  closing  in  upon  him  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and,  as  he  vanished  within,  a 
shrike  brought  un  in  fi'ont  of  the  stiof.  and 


tiaoiis  m  a  snon  time. 

He  is  called  a  butcher  from  his  habit  of 
Sticking  his  meat  upon  hooks  and  points ; 
further  than  that,  because  he  devours  but 
a  trifle  of  what  he  slays. 

A  few  days  before,  I  had  witnessed  another 
little  scene  in  which  the  shrike  was  the  chief 
actor.  A  chipmunk  had  his  den  in  the  side 
of  the  terrace  above  the  garden,  and  spent 
the  mornings  laying  in  a  store  of  com  which 
he  stole  from  Manning's  field,  ten  or  twelve 
rods  away.  In  traversing  about  half  this 
distance,  the  little  poacher  was  exposed  ; 
the  first  cover  going  firam  his  den  «;as  a 
large  maple,  where  he  always  brought  up 
and  look  a  survey  of  the  scene.  I  would 
see  him  spinning  along  toward  the  maple, 
then  fi^m  it  by  an  easy  stage  to  the  fence 


shrike  is  said  to  catch  mice,  but  it  is  not 
known  to  attack  squirrels.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  strangled  the  chipmunk,  and 
I  am  curious  to  know  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  he  overtaken  him.  Probably 
it  was  only  a  kind  of  brag  on  the  part  of  the 
bird, — a  bold  dash  where  no  risk  was  run. 
He  simulated  the  hawk,  the  squirrel's  real 
enemy,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  joke. 

On  another  occasion,  as  I  was  riding 
along  a  mountain  road  early  in  April,  a  binl 
started  from  the  fence  where  I  was  passing, 
and  flew  heavily  to  the  branch  of  a  neat 
apple-tree.  It  proved  to  be  a  shrike  with  a 
small  bird  in  his  beak.  He  thrust  his  vic- 
tim into  a  fork  of  a  branch,  then  wiped  his 
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bloody  beak  upon  the  batk.  A  youth  who  i 
was  with  me,  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the 
hd,  bad  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and 
was  much  incensed  at  the  shrike.  "  Let  me 
fire  &  stone  at  him,"  said  he,  and  jumpiug 
oat  of  the  wagon  he  pulled  off  his  mittens, 
and  fumbled  about  tor  a  stone.  Having 
found  oat  to  his  liking,  with  great  eaniest- 
ness  and  deliberation  he  let  drive.  The 
bird  was  in  more  danger  than.  I  had  imag- 
ined, for  he  escaped  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth;  a  guiltless  bird  like  the  robin  or 
sparrow  would  have  been  slain;  the  mis- 
sile grazed  the  spot  where  the  shrike  sat, 
and  cut  the  fends  of  his  wings  as  he  darted 
behind  the  branch.  We  could  see  that  the 
murdered  bird  had  been  brained,  as  its  head 
hong  down  toward  us. 

T^e  shrike  is  not  a  summer  bird  with  us 
in  the  northern  states,  but  mainly  a  iall  and 
winter  one.  In  summer  he  goes  farther 
north.  I  see  hira  most  frequently  in  No- 
vember and  December.  A  few  days  since 
we  had  one  of  those  clear,  motionless 
November  mornings;  the  air  was  hke  a 
great  drum.  Apparently  erery  sound  within 
the  compass  of  the  horizon  was  distinctly 
beard.  The  explosions  back  in  the  cement 
qoaiiies  ten  mues  away  smote  the  hollow 
and  reverberating  air  like  giant  fists.  Just 
as  the  sun  first  showed  his  fiery  brow  above 
the  horizon,  a  ^n  was  discharged  over  the 
river.  On  the  mstant,  a  shrike,  perched  on 
the  topmost  spray  of  a  maple  above  the 
house,  set  up  a  loud,  haish  call  or  whistle, 
suggestive  of  certain  notes  of  the  blue- 
jay.  The  note  presently  became  a  crude, 
broken  warble.  Even  this  scalper  of  the 
innocents  had  music  in  his  soul  on  such 
a  morning.  He  saluted  the  sun  as  a  robin 
might  have  done.  After  he  had  finished, 
be  flew  away  toward  the  east 

The  shrike  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  both  hemispheres.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  European  species  differs 
essentially  firom  our  own.  In  Germany  he 
is  called  the  nine-killer,  from  the  belief  that 
he  kills  and  sticks  upon  thorns  nine  grass- 
hoppers a  day. 

Thoreau  speaks  of  the  shrike  "widi  heed- 
less and  unfrozen  melody  bringing  back 
summer  again."  But  his  voice  is  that  of  a 
savage — strident  and  disagreeable. 

"Hii  iteady  tail*  lie  nerer  Aitli 

At  inj  time  o'  year. 
And  perching;  now  on  winter'i  corli. 

He  whiille*  Id  his  «>r," 

sings  Thoreau. 
Vol.  XV,— 94. 


I  have  often  wondered  how  this  bird  was 
kept  in  check ;  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
it  would  appear  to  have  greatiy  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  birds.  It  cannot,  for 
instance,  be  beset  with  one-tenth  of  the 
dangers  that  threaten  the  robin,  and  yet 
apparently  there  are  a  thousand  robins  to 
every  shrike.  It  builds  a  warm,  compact 
nest  in  the  mountains  and  dense  woods,  and 
lays  six  eggs,  which  would  indicate  a  rapid 
increase.  The  pigeon  lays  but  two  eggs, 
and  is  preyed  upon  by  both  man  and  beast, 
millions  of  them  meeting  a  murderous  deat^ 
every  year;  yet  always  some  part  of  the 
country  is  swarming  with  untold  numbers  of 
them.  But  the  shrike  is  one  of  our  rarest 
birds.  I  myself  seldom  see  more  than  two 
each  year,  and  before  I  became  an  observe 
of  birds,  I  never  saw  any. 

In  size,  the  shrike  is  a  litde  inferior  to  the 
blue-jay,  with  much  the  same  form.  If  you 
see  an  unknown  bird  about  your  orchard  or 
fields  in  November  of  December  of  a  bluish, 
grayish  complexion,  with  dusky  wings  and 
tail  that  show  markings  of  white,  flyingrather 
heavily  from  point  to  point,  or  alighting 
down  in  the  stubble  occasionally,  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  the  shrike. 


Nature  never  tires  of  repeating  and  mul- 
tiplying the  same  species.  She  makes  a 
million  bees,  a  million  birds,  a  million  mice, 
or  rats,  or  other  animals  so'nearly  alike  that 
no  eye  can  tell  one  from  another  ;  but  it  is 
rarely  that  she  issues  a  small  and  a  large  edi- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  same  species.  Yet 
she  has  done  it  in  a  few  cases  among  the 
birds  with  hardly  more  difference  than  a 
foot-note  added  or  omitted.  The  cedar- 
bird,  for  instance,  is  the  Bohemian  wax-  , 
wing  or  chatterer  in  smaller  type,  copied 
even  to  the  minute,  wax-like  ^pendages 
that  bedeck  the  ends  of  the  wing-quills.  It 
is  about  one-thirdsmaller,and  a  little  lighter 
in  color,  owing  perhaps  to  the  (act  that  it  is 
confined  to  a  warmer  latitude,  its  northward 
range  seeming  to  end  about  where  that  of 
its  larger  brother  begins.  Its  flight,  its  note, 
its  manners,  its  general  character  and  habits 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  its  proto- 
type. It  is  confined  exclusively  to  this  con- 
tinent, while  the  chatterer  is  an  Old  World 
bird  as  well,  and  ranges  the  northern  parts 
of  both  continents.  The  latter  comes  to  us 
from  the  hyperborean  regions,  brought  down 
occasionally  by  the  great  cold  waves  that 
orieinate  in  those  high  latitudes.  -It  is  a. 
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bird  of  Siberian  and  Alaskan  evergreens,  and 
passes  its  life  for  the  most  part  far  beyond 
the  haunts  of  man.  I  have  never  seen  the 
bird,  but  small  bands  of  them  make  excur- 
sions every  winter  down  into  our  territory 
firom  British  America.  Audubon,  I  believe, 
saw  them  in  Maine ;  other  observers  have 
seen  them  in  Minnesota.  It  has  the  crest 
of  the  cedar-bird,  the  same  yellow  border  to 
its  tail,  but  is  marked  with  white  on  its 
wings,  as  if  a  snow  flake  or  two  had  adhered 
to  it  from  the  northern  cedars  and  pines. 
If  you  see  about  the  evergreens  in  the  cold- 
est snowiest  weather  what  appear  to  be  a 
number  of  very  large  cherry-birds,  observe 
them  well,  for  the  chances  are  that  visitants 
from   the  circumpolar  regions  are  before 

J 'OUT  door.  It  is  a  sign  also  that  the  frost 
egions  of  the  north  are  out  in  great  force 
and  carrying  all  before  them.. 

Oui  cedar  or  cherry  bird  is  the  most  silent 
bird  we  have.  Our  neutral- tinted  birds, 
like  him,  as  a  rule,,  are  our  finest  songsters ; 
but  he  has  no  song  or  call,  uttering  only  a 
fine  bead-like  note  on  taking  Sight.  It  is 
the  cedar-berry  rendered  back  in  sound. 
When  the  ox-heart  cherries,  which  he  has 
only  recently  become  acquainted  with,  have 
had  time  to  enlarge  his  pipe  and  warm  his 
heart,  I  shall  expect  more  music  from  him. 
But  in  lieu  of  music,  what  a  pretty  compen- 
sation are  those  minute,  almost  artificial- 
like, plumes  of  orange  and  vermilion  that 
tip  the  ends  of  his  primaries.  Nature  could 
not  give  htm  th'ese  and  a  song  too.  She 
has  given  the  humming-bird  a  jewel  upon 
his  tluoat,  but  no  song,  save  tlie  hum  of  his 
wings. 

Another  bird  that  is  occasionally  borne  to 
us  on  the  crest  of  the  cold  waves  from  the 
fi^>zeil  zone,  and  that  is  repeated  on  a  smaller 
.  scale  in  a  permanent  resident  is  the  pine 
grosbeak;  his  alier  ego  reduced  in  size,  is 
the  purple  finch,  which  abounds  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  color 
and  ibrm  of  the  two  birds  are  again  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  females  and  young 
males  of  both  species  are  of  a  grayish-brown 
like  the  sparrow,  while  in  the  old  males  this 
tint  is  imptrfectly  hidden  beneath  a  coat  of 
carmine,  as  if  the  color  had  been  poured 
upon  their  heads,  where  it  is  strongest,  and 
so  oozed  down  and  through  the  rest  of  the 
plumage.  Theirtails  areconsiderablyforked, 
their  beaks  cone-shaped  and  heavy,  and 
their  flight  undulating.  Those  who  have 
heard  the  grosbeak,  describe  its  song  as  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  finch,  though  no  doubt  it 
is  louder  and  stronger.     The  finch's  instru- 


ment is  a  fife  tuned  to  love  and  not  to  wu. 
He  blows  a  clear,  round  note,  rapid  and 
intricate,  but  full  of  sweetness  and  melody. 
His  hardier  relative  with  that  larger  beak 
and  deeper  chest  must  fill  the  woods  with 
sounds.  Audubon  describes  its  song  as  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  fuU. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Bohemian  wax-wing, 
this  bird  is  also  common  to  both  worlds, 
being  found  through  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia  and  the  northern  parts  of  this  cootinent 
It  is  the  pet  of  the  pine-tree  and  one  of  its 
brightest  denizens.  Its  visits  to  the  statei 
are  irregular  and  somewhat  mysterious.  A 
great  flight  of  them  occurred  in  the  winter 
of  '74-5-  They  attracted  attention  all  over 
the  country.  Several  other  flights  of  them 
have  occurred  dining  the  century.  When 
this  bird  comes,  it  is  so  unacquamted  with 
man,  that  its  lameness  is  delightfiil  to  behold. 
It  thrives  remarkably  well  in  captivity,  and 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  will  become  so  tame 
that  it  will  hop  down  and  feed  out  of  its 
master's  or  mistress's  hand.  It  comes  fiom 
far  beyond  the  region  of  the  apple,  yet  it 
takes  at  once  to  this  fruit,  or  rather  to  the 
seeds,  which  it  is  quick  to  divine,  at  its  core. 

Qose  akin  to  these  two  birds  and  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  are 
two  other  birds  that  come  to  us  from  the 
opposite  zone, — the  torrid, — namely,  the  blue 
grosbeak  and  his  petit  duplicate,  the  indigo- 
bird.  The  latter  is  a  common  summer  rest- 
dent  with  us,— a  bird  of  the  groves  and 
bushy  fields,  where  his  bright  song  may  be 
heard  all  through  the  long  summer  day.  1 
hear  it  in  the  dry  and  parched  August  wheD 
most  birds  are  silent,  sometimes  delivered  on 
the  wing  and  sometimes  from  the  perch. 
Indeed,  with  me,  its  song  is  as  much  a  mid- 
summer soimd  as  is  the  brassy  crescendo  of 
the  cicada.  The  memory  of  its  note  calls 
to  mind  the  flame-like  quiver  of  the  heated 
atmosphere,  and  the  bright  glare  of  the  me- 
ridian sun.  Its  color  is  much  more  intense 
than  that  of  the  common  blue-bird,  as  sum- 
mer skies  are  deeper  than  those  of  April, 
but  its  note  is  less  mellow  and  tender.  Its 
original,  the  blue  grosbeak,  is  an  uncertain 
wanderer  from  tlie  south,  as  the  pine 
grosbeak  is  from  the  noith,  1  have  never 
seen  it  north  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia- 
It  has  a  loud  i-ivacious  song,  of  which  it  is 
not  stingy,  and  which  is  a  large  and  free 
rendering  of  the  indigo's,  and  belongs  to 
summer  more  than  to  spring.  The  bird  is 
colored  the  same  as  its  lesser  brother,  the 
males  being  a  deep  blue  and  the  remales  a 
modest  drab.    Its  nest  is  jjsually  placed  low 
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down,  its  » the  indigo's,  and  the  male  carols 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  iu  vicinity  in 
the  same  manDer.  Indeed,  the  two  birds 
ue  strikingly  alike  in  every  respect  except 
in  size  and  habitat,  and,  as  in  each  of  the 
other  cases,  the  lesser  bird  is,  as  it  were, 
the  point,  the  continuation,  of  the  larger. 


carrying  its  form  and  voice  forward  as  the 
reverberation  carries  the  sound. 

I  know  the  ornithologists,  with  their  hair- 
splittings, or  lather  feather-splittings,  point 
out  many  diSeiencea,  but  they  are  unimpor* 
tant.  I'he  fractions  may  not  agree,  but  the 
whole  numbers  are  the  same. 


^^ 
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THE     KESCUE. 

Captaik  Elvot  had  felt  little  interest  in 
the  ball  He  was  low-spirited  over  the 
departure  of  the  boy,  whom  he  had  taken- 
under  his  care  since  their  ride  over  the  plains 
tcfether.  In  his  heart  he  was  sore  and 
almost  angry  that  he  was  not  to  go  in  Orme's 
platx.  If  one  were  to  fall  liow  much  better 
that  be  should  be  that  one  rather  than  tlie 
lieutenanL  Life  held  few  charms  for  him 
just  now,  and  there  is  a  sweetness  in  self- 
sacrifice — in  that  kind  of  Enoch  Arden  self- 
sacrifice  which  ends  in  the  object  at  last 
knowing  all  about  it  and  being  made  com- 
fonably  wretched.  And  so,  yeais  hence, 
when  his  bones  were  bleaching  and  crum- 
bling on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  in 
place  of  the  lieutenant,  he  would  Hke  the 
lieutenant  to  know  tlie  cause  of  it  Some 
such  fancy  as  this  passed  through  his  head  as 
he  sat  alone  smoking  a  solitary  pipe  on  the 
night  of  the  ball.  The  pipe  went  out  He 
threw  it  down  in  disgust.  There  was  some- 
thing like  contempt  of  himself  in  his  mind. 
For  at  this  moment,  though  he  was  jealous 
and  sore  and  wretched  as  he  believed,he  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  he  wanted  to  many 
this  giiL    She  was  very  fair  to  look  at  and 


had  crept  unknown  to  himself  very  close  to 
his  heart  But  the  captain  was  both  cautious 
and  proud,  and  by  no  means  so  far  gone  in 
his  infatuation  as  not  to  be  able  to  speculate 
upon  the  future  of  the  man  who  should  win 
the  sutler's  daughter.  He  must  leave  the 
aimy  :  of  that  there  was  no  question.  The 
social  ostracism  which  would  follow  such  a 
step  would  be  unbearable  to  a  man  of  spirit 
And  then  in  one  of  those  sudden  visions,  vivid 
asreality,only  more  intensified, — likethecon- 
centration  of  a  dozen  realities, — Blossom's 
baby  face  with  its  meek,  entreating  eyes  rose 
before  him,  and  he  forgot  his  prejudices,— 
forgot  his  pride.  He  could  have  taken  her 
in  his  arms  before  all  the  world!  He  threw 
off  the  delusion  that  made  her  seem  present 
for  the  moment.  Such  fancies  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  fiiend.  It  was  not  well 
for  him  to  sit  here  and  brood  alone  over 
his  unquiet  thoughts.  He  would  go  out 
and  seek  society, 

As  he  rose  up  firom  his  chair  a  paper  at 
his  elbow  fluttered  down  to  the  floor.  He 
had  forgotten  this  letter  which  the  chaplain 
had  put  into  his  hand  as  he  came  from  the 
mess-room.  It  was  only  another  of  Uncle 
Jeremy's  missives,  which  after  long  wander- 
ing and  delay  had  found  him  out     ~  . . .  ^,  |p 
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"  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  since 
your  return  to  your  regiment,"  the  old  man 
wrote.     "  Nor  have  you  written  to  Mary  " 

S'hich  was  the  name  of  the  cousin  down  on 
e  Jeraey  shore).  "There  are  those  who 
would  do  more  than  this  to  please  me,  and 
yow  wiil  find  it  greatly  to  your  disadvantage 
if  you  will  not  do  as  much." 

So  the  old  man  threatened  him  at  last  I 
He  only  lafighed  scornfully  as  he  threw  the 
letter  aside.  This  afiatr  with  Uncle  Jeremy 
which  had  so  annoyed  him  a  few  weeks 
since  had  not  the  weight  of  a  feather  upon 
him  now.  He  tossed  the  letter  into  his 
desk,  but  before  it  had  left  his  hand  he  had 
forgotten  its  contents.  His  thoughts  had 
^t>ed  to  the  ball,  and  he  was  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  follow  them.  He  had  half 
engaged  Miss  Laud  for  the  first  waltz,  but 
she  would  not  lack  partners  where  her  sex 
was  so  sparsely  represented.  A  strong 
desire  to  stroll  down  to  the  Stubbs's  for  a 
half  hour  came  over  him — to  look  in  upon 
this  little  girt  and  see  if  she  would  still 
hold  her  own  in  his  imagination.  It  would 
not  be  treachery  toward  his  friend.  Weeks 
had  passed  since  he  had  been  there  alone. 
Besides,  he  could  Ulk  of  the  boy.  Might 
he  not  in  this  way  do  him  a  service  f  Then 
he  remembered  the  lieutenant  to  have  said 
that  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  partly  promised  to 
take  Blossom  to  the  ball.  He  had  hardly 
given  it  a  thought  at  the  time  in  his  eager- 
ness to  hear  what  more  there  might  be  to 
tell  of  the  boy's  visit  Would  the  woman 
do  so  ?  Would  She  expose  the  girl  to  the 
slights  and  sneers  which  he  knew  the  well- 
bred  ladies  at  the  post  were  capable  of 
bestowing?  How  they  might  hurt  the 
child  I  Almost  before  he  knew  it  he  was  in 
the  ball-room. 

He  had  fancied  Blossom  scorned  and 
doomed  to  sit  in  a  comer.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  came  down  the  room  at  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  looking  as  fresh  as 
the  rose  in  her  hair.  He  had  come  pre- 
pared to  dare  the  sneers  of  the  entire 
feminine  portion  of  the  garrison,  if  need  be, 
in  her  behalf,  but  it  seemed  there  was  no 
occasion  for  his  services,  and  after  a  slight 
greeting  to  the  girl  and  her  mother,  whom 
she  had  joined,  he  passed  on  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room.  Poor  Blossom  bit  her 
lip  and  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears. 
He  had  not  noticed  the  half-extended  hand 
nor  did  he  dream  that  the  glow  on  her 
&ce  had  been  called  up  by  the  sight  of  his 
figure  in  the  door-way. 

"  Curse  his  fffidc  I "  muttered  the  woman. 


drawing  back  into  her  comer.  He  was 
like  the  rest  of  them. 

The  captain  passed  on  slowly  up  the 
room  to  die  group  at  the  head,  the  center 
of  which  was  the  major's  daughter. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  churuped 
Miss  Laud,  who  had  a  young  lieutenant  at 
each  elbow  and  was  making  eyes  at  a  third 
just  behind  her  shoulder.  "  You  don't  de- 
serve to  know  that  I  saved  a  waltz  for  you 
till  the  evening  was  half  over." 

"  And  am  I  too  late  to  claim  it  ?  I  hare 
been  detained,"  the  captain  said,  making  a 
bold  plunge  and  telling  a  lie  in  sheer  des- 
peration. 

"  Entirely  too  late.  You  should  have 
come  before,  sir."  The  girl  could  afiord  to 
play  the  tyrant  to-night,  with  half  a  doico 
young  men  hanging  about  her.  "  We  arc 
just  going." 

"  Perhaos  Miss  Bryce  will  be  more  in- 
dulgent," ne  said,  advancing  to  Claudia, 
who  strove  to  appear  unconscious  and  at 
ease  as  the  gentlemen  about  her  fell  back 
at  this  address. 

Poor  Claudia  would  have  stepped  down 
and  out  upon  the  floor  with  a  happy  heait 
but  for  this  unfortunate  assertion  of  het 
friend  which  would  make  compliance  appear 
eager.  Why  need  Kitty  have  said  that 
they  were  about  to  go  home  ?  A  half  hour 
longer  would  make  no  difierence,  even 
though  it  were  well  on  toward  daylight 
Mrs.  Bryce  had  already  risen.  Claudia  rose 
now  and  drew  her  lace  shawl  about  her 
neck. 

"  Yes,  we  are  just  going,"  she  said.  If 
he  would  only  persist,  she  would  give  way. 
Dear  mel  how  gladly  she  would  have  given 
way ! — but  no,  he  stepped  back  with  a  bow 
and  some  half  intelligible  words  of  r^ret, 
and  Mrs.  Bryce  and  her  party  swept  down 
the  room,  and  out  Their  fine  dresses 
touched  Mrs.  Stubbs's  gown  as  they  passed, 
but  no  one  of  them  bestowed  a  glance  upon 
her  or  upon  the  little  figure  with  frightened 
eyes  by  her  side.  The  woman's  face  grew 
dark  as  she  turned  to  look  after  them. 

"  I'll  be  even  with  you  yet,"  she  muttered 
behind  her  closed  teeth ;  but  still  she  made 
no  movement  to  go. 

And  now  that  the  great  lights  bad  de- 
parted Blossom  had  no  lack  of  satellites 
Admiration  and  attention  were  turned  to 
her  in  a  way  that  embarrassed  and  almost 
alarmed  the  child.  The  dancing  still  went 
on  though  but  feebly  supported,  and  in 
time  to  music  that  lagged  and  had  lost 
its  spirit.      One  after  another,  the  bdtes 
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wen  taluDg  their  departme.  The  men 
sttaggling  in  from  the  supper-room  sought 
out  and  sued  for  ft  presentation  to  the 
sutler's  pTctty  daughter.  Leaning  over  her 
they  hreathcd  bold  compliments  in  her 
eais — too  strongly  perfumed  with  wine 
10  be  accepUble.  Mis.  Stubbs  sat  hke  a 
^hioz,  mute  and  unseeing.  Or  was  the 
woman  flattered  by  this  late  notice  of  the 
gid  who  smiled  though  her  lips  trembled 
and  tears  came  into  her  eyes  ?  Lieutenant 
Oime,  at  a  little  distance,  looked  on,  angry 
and  tempted  to  interfere. 

"Why  doesn't  she  take  her  daughter 
home  ? "  the  boy  said  to  himself,  growing 
hot  and  cold  by  turns  as  the  ptay  went  on. 
"  Good  Heavens  1  What  is  the  old  woman 
dunking  of  ?  "  he  thought^  as  Captain  Lut- 
tiell  swaggered  toward  them. 

The  music  still  rose  and  fell  in  volup- 
tuous cadence,  but  one  after  another  the 
dancets  fell  off  and  slipped  away. 
All  at  once  the  woman  roused  herself 
"£hl  Blossom,"  she  said,  starting  from 
her  stupor  as  though  she  had  been  dream- 
ing and  gazing  with  suddenly  awakened 
eyes  upon  the  group  of  men  gathered  about 
thero.  "  What's  this  ?  If  s  time  we  were 
gofaig,  child." 

Straie  of  the  gay  young  fellows  took  it  up 
with  ft  hardly  suppressed  laugh,  repeating 
the  gill's  fanciful  pet  name.  One  boldly 
begged  the  privilege  of  bringing  her  shawl. 
AntKher  ofi^ed  to  see  her  safely  home. 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way,  will  you  ?  "  hic> 
coughed  Capain  Luttrell,  elbowing  himself 

to  ^Ds  front,     "^e'd  a  d sight  rather 

an  old  friend  'd  save  her.  Hadn't  you,  my 
dear?  "  leftiun^  down  toward  Blossom. 

"  Keep  ft  civil  tongue  in  your  head  or 
itil  be  the  worse  for  ye,"  retorted  the  widow, 
angrily  rising  up.  There  was  something 
almost  menacing  in  the  movement  and  the 
little  group  fell  back. 

" but  she's  a  Tartar  I "  exclaimed 

one  of  the  visitors  in  a  low  voice. 

"  She's  Tar-frus  itself,"  said  Captain 
Luttrell  with  a  drunken  laugh. 

At  this  instant  Captain  Elyot  came  out 
from  the  supper-room  with  one  of  the 
officers. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  said  his  companion ;  but 
C^itain  l^yot  did  not  wait  to  respond. 
He  pushed  straight  through  the  httle  crowd 
— for  evoybody  in  the  room  had  started 
Ibiwaid  at  Mrs.  Stubbs's  upraised  voice. 

"  So  you  are  going  ?     Allow  me,"  and  he 
Stepped  directly  before  Captain  Luttrell. 
He  only   partially  comprehended  what 


had  occurred,  but  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Blossom,  white  and  tearfiil,  behind  het 
mother's  defiant  form. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  the  dressing-room." 

"By ,  Elyot,"  said  Captain  Luttrell, 

"what  d'ye  mean  by  your interfer- 
ence ?  I  was  just  about  to  see  these  ladies 
home  myself." 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sir."  And  thrust- 
ing him  aside  with  his  elbow,  the  young 
man  sent  the  drunken  captain  of  cavalry 
reeling  to  the  floor,  while  he  conducted 
Mrs.  Stubbs  and  her  daughter  to  the  dress- 
ing-roo;n. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

8EIRMISHES. 

Captain  Luttrell  had  forgotten  his 
wrath  b^  the  next  morning.  '  He  had  for- 
gotten, indeed,  much  of  what  bad  occurred 
toward  the  close  of  the  evening  before,  and 
was  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had 
played  as  it  was  set  before  him  by  his  friends, 
who  )}erhaps  exaggerated  his  misdemeanors 
in  order  to  hide  their  own.  He  blustered  and 
swore,  however,  which  was  a  very  harmless 
way  of  venting  his  anger,  vowing  that  noth- 
ing but  the  &ct  that  he  was  to  leave  at 
midday  with  the  troops  ordered  south, 
prevented  his  demanding  an  apology  from 
Captain  Elyot.  As  it  was  he  should  be 
obliged  to  put  aside  personal  affairs  for  the 
time.  He  asserted,  with  a  great  show  of 
indignation,  that  he  had  only  intended  to  be 
civil  to  the  widow  end  her  daughter,  and 
if  the  former  chose  to  resent  his  well-meant 
offer  of  service  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  "  and 
no  reason,  by ,  why  Elyot  should  in- 
terfere." It  was  at  this  point  in  discussing 
the  af^ir  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
soothed  and  suffered  his  anger  to  cool,  after 
a  list  of  oaths  more  curious  than  intelli- 
gible. 

The  story  of  the  little  encounter  spread 
through  the  fort  and  even  entered  the 
major's  house  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 

"  Dear  me  I  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 
cried  Miss  Laud,  bursting  into  the  parlor 
where  that  meal  was  being  set  out,  with  her 
hair  in  a  most  unbecoming  twist  and  with 
a  wrapper  thrown  hastily  about  her  form. 
Jinny  had  brought  the  story,  with  a  jug 
of  hot  water,  that  very  moment  to  her  bed- 
room, having  but  just  received  it  from 
Sergeant  McDougal,  who  had  dropped  into 
the  kitchen  for  a  moment's  8°^Pt  '(^oolc 
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The  major  took  his  seat  at  the  table  en- 
tirely unmoved  by  this  female  bomb;  bat 
Mrs.  Bryce  and  Claudia  exclaimed  together: 
Of  course  they  had  heard  nothing  at  all. 

"  There  was  a  brawl  id  the  ball-room 
last  night  after  we  left,"  Miss  Laud  went  on. 
"And  all  about  Mrs.  Stubbs's  daughter. 
I  don't  know  the  particulars,  except  that 
Captain  Elyot  took  up  her  defense,  fought 
a  dozen  men  single-handed  and  bore  her 
off  in  triumph  at  last.  I  declare  I  wish  we 
had  staid ;  it  must  have  been  as  good  as  a 
play." 

"  Do  you  hear  that.  Major  Bryce  ? " 
gasped  his  wife.  Claudia's  emotions  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  speech. 

But  the  major  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Not  so  fast, — not  so  fast,  my  dear,"  he 
said  to  their  guest,  who  had  poured  out 
this  startling  story.  "  There  was  but  one 
man  floored,  I  believe,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  kept  his  feet  under  any  circumstances. 
There  was  no  quairel  at  all.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  had  taken  too  much  wine  and 
one  of  them  offered  some  impertinence  to 
Mrs.  Stubbs's  daughter,  which  Elyot  re- 
sented, as  any  man  of  honor  would, — I'd 
have  done  as  much  myself,"  added  the 
stout  major. 

Upon  which  Claudia  found  strength  to 
speak. 

"  Papa  is  always  roused  when  any  slight 
is  offered  to  the  Stubbses,"  she  said  sharply. 
Even  her  own  father  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.     It  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  retorted  the  major 
gallantly.  "  Room  for  the  ladies,  bless 
their  hearts ! " 

"Ladies!"  cried  Mrs.  Bryce,  coming 
to  Claudia's  assistance.  "What  did  the 
woman  mean  by  thrusting  herself  and  her 
daughter  among  us  last  night  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  retorted  the  major.  "  Per- 
haps she  enjoys  a  bit  of  fiin  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  you,  and  the  little  girl, — why 
shouldn't  she  go  and  dance  with  the  best 
of  'em  ?  What  were  all  the  young  men 
thinking  about  last  night  ?  I'd  a  mind  to 
take  her  out  myself." 

"  That  would  have  been  a  fine  sight  and 
a  pretty  example  for  a  man  of  your  years 
and  in  your  position.  Major  Bryce,"  said 
his  wife  indignantly,  "  For  my  part  I  can- 
not see  what  there  is  about  the  girl  to  so 
bewitch  you  all.  To  think  of  Captain 
Elyot  I — spending  evening  after  evening 
there," — which  was  by  no  means  true, — "to 
the  entire  neglect  of  his  old  friends.  Cap- 
uin    Elyot  1  led   about    by  that  dieadul 
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woman !  And  actually  taking  it  upon  hiuk- 
self  to  act  the  part  of  protector  to  die 
daughter!  Mrs.  Stubbs  is  a  shrewd  woman. 
Oh,  it  isn't  for  nothing  that  she  invites  him 
to  her  house,"  she  added,  wagging  het 
head  and  looking  as  wise  as  an  owl. 

^'  Of  course  it  isn't  'for  nothingi '"  iq>eated 
the  major,  with  something  very  like  a  wink 
to  little  Miss  Laud,  who,  having  thus  aroused 
a  domestic  storm,  had  quiedy  seated  her- 
self at  the  breakfast  table.  "  It  '  isn't  for 
nothing'  that  any  of  you  are  so  kind  to  us 
poor  fellows.  Why  shouldn't  she  make  up 
to  him  ?  Hasn't  she  a  daughter  to  provide 
for  as  well  ^  the  rest  of  us  P  And  if  some 
flue  young  fellow  with  a  gold  plum  just 
ready  to  drop  into  his  moutii  should  come 
knocking  at  our  door,  do  you  think  we 
should  turn  him  away  7  No,  indeed !  We 
would  put  on  our  best  bibs  and  tuckers  and 
meet  him  with  the  sweetest  smile  we  could 
muster,  and  set  before  him  the  best  there 
was  in  the  house,  and  urge  him  to  come 
again  and  again.     Shouldp't  we,  Claudia?" 

"If  I  cannot  eat  my  breakfast  without 
being  insulted,  I  had  better  go  away,"  said 
Claudia  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
daughters  to  look  out  for,"  cried  the  major's 
wife,  forgetting  their  visitor,  who  indeed  was 
no  stranger  to  these  Htde  domestic  scenes, 
and  kept  her  eyes  meekly  dropped  upon  hei 
plate. 

"  By  I  know  what  it  is  to  support 

'em,"  replied  the  major,  beating  a  retreat  and 
leaving  the  ladies  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  wrath  in  tears. 

Even  Jinny  in  the  kitchen  knew  that  thoe 
had  been  a  quarrel,  and  lingered  overtaking 
away  the  breakfast  things  to  gather  what  she 
could  before  returning  to  her  &icnd  the 
sergeant,  who  had  dropped  in,  ostensibly  to 
light  his  pipe  at  her  fire.  9ie  and  the 
sergeant  had  already  discussed  the  afbir  of 
the  ball-room,  and  were  perfectly  well  awaic 
of  the  interest  Miss  Claudia  would  fed  in 
Captain  Elyot's  interference.  But  Jinny, 
whatever  her  natural  preferences  might  be, 
was  bound  to  uphold  the  honor  of  her  young 
mistress  and  the  house  to  which  she  be- 
longed. 

"  Miss  Claudia  beant  a-goin'  to  set  ber- 
sel'  a^n  the  like  o'  the  sutler's  daughter," 
she  said  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Not  but 
that  the  lass  is  a  gude  lass  enow  in  her 

"  Her  needn't  try,"  retorted  the  sergeant, 
who  stood  in  the  open  door  ready  to !«»« 
at  the  first  signs  of  the.  appearance  of  any 
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of  the  bmily ;  "  the  little  un's  worth  two  o' 
the  like  o'  she^" 

"  Eh  •  Whatever  d'  ye  mean,  mon  ?  Miss 
Claudia's  a  fine  young  leddy  as  ye'U  see  in 
a  lang  day.  Sic  a  shape  as  she  has !  an' 
she'll  q>cak  ye  French  like  a  Frenchifier  I " 
"  Shape  I " — and  the  sergeant  drew  a  long 
breath  dirough  his  pipe,  emitting  the  smoke 
slowly  from  his  nose — "  so's  a  skillaton  1 
It's  nesh  an'  bluid,  Jinny,  's  wholesome  t' 
look  at  An'  for  yer  Frinch,  a  man  'II  be 
hard  t'  please  who  is  na  conteent  to  be 
tailed  at  in  his  ain  tongue." 

This  was  a  proposition  which  Jinny  could 
not  rcfiite,  and  as  Mrs.  Bryce's  s[ep  was 
heard  approaching,  the  sergeant  took  him- 
self off  without  more  wwds. 

As  for  Mrs.  firyce,  she  directed  the  ways 
of  her  house  this  morning  with  a  pre-occu< 
pied  Diind  and  an  absent  air  which  Jinny 
did  not  &ii  to  notice.  The  major's  wife 
was  revolving  a  scheme  which  had  oc- 
cmred  to  her  more  than  once  before  this 
day.  It  was  quite  time,  she  argued  with 
herself,  that  some  one  took  Mrs.  Stubbs  in 
hand.  If  her  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
officers,  as  Mrs.  Bryce  believed  it  to  be  (had 
not  Jinny  reported  more  than  once  the  sound 
of  music  and  a  blaze  oflight  fit)in  the  window 
of  Blossom's  parlor,  and  at  midnight  too  I)< 
it  was  time  that  some  one  put  down  what 
would  soon  become  an  open  scandal.  And 
who  could  so  appropriately  undertake  the 
work  as  the  wife  of  the  commanding  officer  ? 
Was  Mrs.  Stubbs  so  ignorant  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  as  not  to  know  that  she  would 
soon  bring  her  house,  and  her  daughter  as 
well,  into  ill-rmute,  if  indeed  she  had  not 
done  so  already  ?  The  major's  house  had 
not  been  thronged  with  visitors!  Mrs. 
&yce's  paiior  was  not  filled  night  after 
night  with  the  idlers  about  the  post,  as  she 
fancied  Mrs.  Stubbs's  to  be.  Claudia  might 
be  a  fine  giri,  as  her  maid  had  declared, 
and  could  boast  even  more  accomplishments 
than  diat  faithful  servant  had  vaunted ;  but 
there  was  no  strife  over  her  among  the 
young  men.  The  mother  uttored  a  agh 
over  this  reflection,  forgetting  that  this  very 
drcumstance  was  what  she  had  decried  in 
the  sutler's  daughter.  Poor  Mrs.  Bryce  I 
^  knew  even  better  than  her  husband  what 
expensive  luxuries  were  daughters,  for  upon 
her  came  the  task  of  stretching  every  penny 
to  its  utmost,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
income  firom  a  very  small  private  fonunc 
which  eked  out  the  major's  pay.  This 
pinching  and  devising,  and  turning  every 
way  had  worn  her  out    She  would  have 


scorned  the  idea  of  having  schemed  or  laid 
snares  in  her  daughter's  behalf,  but  she  had 
put  Claudia  forward  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  She  had  striven  to  make  her  house 
a  pleasant  place  to  such  of  the  young  men 
as  chose  to  nibble  at  the  innocent  bait  she 
ofbredi  One  after  another  the  fresh  arrivals 
at  the  post  had  frequented  her  house  for  a 
time  and-  then  dropped  off.  The  free, 
rollicking  gossip  and  companionship  by 
Stubbs's  firnide  came  gradually  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  each  one  to  the  more  refined 
atmosphere  of  the  major's  parior.  It  was 
mortifying,  at  the  best,  when  the  woman 
came  to  realize  it,  as  she  did  after  a  time  ; 
but  now  that  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most 
desirable,  of  these  young  men  had  been 
drawn  away,  not  by  Stub^'s  punch,  but  by 
the  superior  attractions  of  his  daughter  over 
her  own,  the  mother's  heart  rebelled. 

Captain  Eiyot  would  never  mairy  the 
sutler's  daughter.  Of  that  Mrs.  Bryce  felt 
assured  in  her  own  mind.  To  receive  the 
frequent  visits,  then,  which  she  believed  he 
still  paid  to  her  could  be  only  a  disadvantage, 
if  not  worse,  to  the  girl  Was  it  not  her 
duty  to  set  this  in  its  true  light  before  Mrs. 
Stubbs  ?  Some  duties  have  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  revenge,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
She  said  nothing  of  her  purpose  to  her  hus- 
band, or  to  the  two  young  ladies  who  had 
settled  themselves  for  a  long  morning  in  the 
pallor,  the  roses  of  which  appeared  some- 
what &ded  by  daylight.  They  had  brought 
out  their  worsted-work,  and  a  calm  having 
succeeded  the  storm  at  the  breakfast-table, 
were  discussing  their  partners  of  the  night 
before,  with  an  occasional  yawn  between, — 
Miss  Laud,  with  an  eye  in  the  meanwhile 
upon  the  window,  and  an  ear  for  any  stray 
tap  at  the  door.  There  was  a  possibility  of 
a  hurried  call  &om  some  of  these  new 
acquaintances  who  were  to  set  off  for  the 
south  at  noon.  But  Claudia  drew  her  little 
blue  shawl  close  about  her  thin  shoulders, 
and  bent  herself  steadily  to  her  work.  "Two 
blues,  three  whites  and  a  green."  She 
counted  hei  stitches  carefully,  and  made  no 
mistakes.  The  only  caller  she  cared  to  see 
would  not  come.  She  had  looked  for  him 
too  many  days  already;  why  should  she 
waste  her  time  any  longer  ? — as  though  time 
were  given  us  to  be  marked  out  in  black 
and  purple,  and  shaded  in  carefully  with 
scarlet,  and  blue,  and  pink  1 

When  Mrs.  Sryce  saw  the  giris  thus 
busily  engaged  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least, 
so  that  her  absence  would  not  be  quest' 
she  wrapped  herself  up  carefully,  as  ^ 
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to  wrap  her  courage  in  lest  it  should  escape 
her,  and  slipped  out  of  the  house  upon  her 
self-appointed  mission.  The  day  was  clear 
and  cold,  and  the  snow  creaked  under  her 
feet  as  she  followed  the  path  leading  down 
to  the  sutler's  house.  More  than  one  friend 
tapped  on  the  window  and  beckoned  her  to 
come  in  as  she  hastened  by ;  but  she  shook 
her  head.  She  would  not  be  diverted  from 
her  purpose.  About  the  barracks  there  were 
onusual  signs  of  life  this  morning ;  the  mem- 
bets  of  the  company  which  was  to  leave  were 
making  themselves  ready,  knapsacks  were 
being  strapped  on,  and  blankets  rolled  up; 
tat-tat-tat-tat  sounded  the  dram  as  the  men 
wheeled  and  marched  before  her.  There 
wasmuchin  this  bustle  of  preparation  to  hai- 
moDize  with  the  mood  of  the  major's  wife. 
She,  too,  was  buckling  on  her  sword,  know- 
ing that  the  sutler's  wife  would  not  be  the 
mUdest  of  adversaries.  For  though  she 
was  going  ostensibly  to  oflFer  advice,  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  she  should  not  get  off 
without  the  clash  of  arms.  Nor  was  she 
entirely  assured  in  her  own  mind  as  to  the 
result  And  it  was  because  of  this  doubt 
that  she  had  concealed  her  proposed  visit 
from  Claudia  and  the  major.  She  could  not 
forget  that  in  tlieir  last  encounter  she  had 
been  worsted  hy  the  sutler's  wife. 

She  found  Mrs.  Stubbs  alone  in  the  store. 
Perhaps  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  had  made  trade  more 
dull  than  usual  this  morning,  or  it  might  be 
that  it  bad  exhausted  itself  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ball  the  night  before.  Whatever 
the  cause,  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  quite  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  her  visitor.  She  came  slowly 
down  behind  the  rude  counter  with  none  of 
the  suave  eagerness  which  an  ordinary  shop- 
keeper displays  at  sight  of  a  customer. 

"  How  can  I  serve  ye,  ma'am  ? "  she 
asked  with  the  defiant  meekness  which  she 
bad  assumed  of  late  toward  the  ladies  of  the 
army. 

And  then  Mrs.  Bryce  girded  herself  and 
prepared  for  the  battle,  adjusted  her  sling, 
as  it  were;  for  she  feit  herself  to  be  no 
more  than  a  David — stout  woman  though 
she  was,  and  the  major's  wife  too — before 
this  Goliah  in  a  dusty  bombazine  gown,  and 
with  beniffled  hair, 

"  I  only  came  in  for  a  little  chat,"  said 
the  major's  wife,  advancing  to  the  counter 
and  crossing  her  hands  upon  it. 

There  was  dignity  in  the  attitude;  but 
there  was  nothing  friendly  in  it  nor  in  the 
tones  of  her  voice.  She  spoke  boldly,  but 
her  heart  had  begun  to  fail  her  already. 
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"  I  believe  I  do  not  wish  for  anything, 
thank  you.  Or  you  may  give  me  a  papa 
of  assorted  needles,  if  you  please.  I  think 
that  is  all,"  she  said. 

But  Mrs.  Stubbs  made  no  movement 
toward  complying  with  this  modest  request, 
if  request  it  was. 

"  You  can  say  your  say,  ma'am,"  she 
replied,  neither  ofi^ing  her  visitor  a  chair 
nor  unlocking  the  gaunt  arms  folded  acttMS 
the  bosom  of  her  rusty  gown. 

"  I — I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  troublein 
the  ball-room  last  night,"  began  Mrs.  Bryce, 
plunging  into  the  middle  of  the  subject,  since 
she  must  begin  somewhere. 

"There  was  no  trouble  at  all,  ma'am," 
said  the  sutler's  widow.  "  Cap'n  Luttiel 
forgot  his  manners,  which  was  nothing  ne« 
for  him,  as  you  may  know,  an'  Cap'n 
Elyot  knocked  him  down." 

She  added  the  last  quiedy,  as  though  ii 
were  a  tiatural  sequence,  and  was  moving 
away  when  Mrs.  Bryce  took  up  the  words. 
The  major's  wife  was  accustorned  to  defer- 
ence from  the  people  about  her,  and  the 
dignity  of  Mrs.  Stubbs's  manner  was  nothing 
less  than  premeditated  insult  in  her  eyes.  It 
provoked  her  to  wrath.  Before  she  knew 
It,  she  had  let  slip  the  ro^  that  held  hei 
temper,  and  cast  it  to  the  winds. 

"  Yes,  Captain  Elyot,"  she  repeated,  sm- 
ing  upon  his  name.  "  It  is  always  Ci^Main 
Elyot ;  he  comes  here  constantly,  I  under- 
stand," 

"  An'  what  if  he  does  ?  "  asked  the  woman 
with  a  sudden  intensity  of  heat  in  eye  and 
voice. 

It  was  not  true,  that  was  the  sting.  But 
why  should  Mrs.  Bryce  sit  in  judgment 
upon  her  visitors  ? 

"You  need  not  resent  my  words,  Mis. 
Stubbs.  I  have  a  daughter  of  my  own,  or 
I  should  not  have  presumed  to  interfere" 
(which  was  more  true  than  she  intended). 
"  It  is  alt  very  well  for  the  young  men  to  be 
spending  their  evenings  here, — very  natural, 
I  would  say,  since  they  have  always  done 
so,  and  very  agreeable,  I  don't  doubt;  but 
since  your  daughter  has  no  natural  pro- 
tector,— no  father, — did  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  all  this  freedom  of  living  might 
occasion  remaric  ?" 

"  Is  it  Cap'n  Elyot  you're  spedung  ot, 
ma'am  ?  " 

Mis.  Stubbs's  breath  came  hard  and  fast, 
but  she  held  in  her  wrath.  A  less  pie- 
occupied  woman  than  the  major's  wife  wonkl 
have  dreaded  the  explosion  that  must  follow. 
But  Mis.  Bryce  took  heart  at  the  ustaieotly 
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ioDocent  quesdcH}.  Evidently  the  sutler's 
wife  was  about  to  listen  to  reason. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  call  names,"  she  said 
mysteriously.  "  I  only  dropped  in  to  put 
yoQ  on  your  guard,  as  it  were,  against  the 
speech  of  people;  I  have  heud  so  much 
of  lae." 

"  ^Mak  it  out,  ma'am ;  I  aint  afrsud  to 
hear  it  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  just  what  it  was  you  heard." 

"  It  docs  not  matter,"  Mrs.  Biyce  stum- 
Ued  on,  finding  herself  thus  driven  to  a  cor- 
ner. "  I  only  desired  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  vhat  any  woman  must  know — that  young 
men  have  a  way  of  basing  about  a  girl,  if 
she  is  pretty  and  amiable,  without  any 
thought  of  marriage;  and  I  fear  our  young 
men  are  no  exception  to  this  nile.  There 
is  this  young  man  "  Mrs.  Biyce  went  on, 
emboldened  by  Mrs.  Stubbs's  silence,  "  I 
□eed  not  call  his  name,  circumstances  have 
thrown  him  into  familiar  ao(}uaintance  with 
youi  family.-  But  do  not  build  too  strongly 
upon  this.  1  would  not  say  anything 
against  him,  but — it  is  not  (he  first  time  he 
has  landed  a  face,  and  forgotten  it." 

Unconsciously  she  showed  her  wound. 
But  Mis.  Stubl»  was  too  absorbed  in  her 
owQ  thoughts  to  take  advantage  of  it; 
though  the  Hulh  of  Mrs.  Bryce's  words 
struck  to  her  heart  Every  one  knew  that 
Captain  Elyot  had  once  spent  his  idle 
hours  at  the  major's,  and  that  now  he  went 
there  no  more.  And  would  this  same  play 
go  on  in  hei  own  house?  And  would 
Blossom  be  scorned  in  turn  ?  Had  he  not 
already  begun  to  weary  of  her?  In  the 
hurried  retrospect  of  the  moment,  Mrs. 
Stubhs  |;rew  cc^d  at  heart,  remembering  how 
infrequent  his  visits  had  been  of  late.  Her 
anxiety  rose  to  a  passion. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  soft  words 
with  a  sting  in  'em  I "  she  burst  out  at  her 
visitor,  who,  entirely  taken  by  surprise  at  this 
unexpected  attack,  made  a  hasty  letieat  to- 
ward the  door.  "What  is  it  to  you  who 
comes  or  goes  ?  Have  a  care  over  your  own 
daughter,  though  it's  little  enough  you'll  be 
troubled  with  the  young  men  hanging  about 
her." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Bryce  had  found  the 
latch  of  the  door.  In  that  tolerably  secure 
portion,  she  made  an  attempt  to  rally  her 
farces. 

"  Vou  will  repent  this,  Mrs.  Stubbs.  I  am 
sure  you  will  repent  this.  1 — I  shall  speak 
to  tlw  imyor " 

"Get  along  with  you,"  cried  the  angry 
woman.    "  Tlie  major  'd  never  insult  an 
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honest  woman  in  her  own  house.  An'  as 
for  the  child,  you're  set  against  her  with  yer 
lies— you  an'  your  white-faced  daughter. 
But  she's  as  good  as  the  best  of  ye,  an'  equal 
to  the  best  of  ye  she  shall  be  yet,  if  I  die 
for*!.     Will  ye  never  go  1" 

She  made  a  movement  toward  the  major's 
wife,  which  sent  that  zealous  reformer  to  the 
path  outside,  and  home  indeed.  She  almost 
believed  that  personal  violence  had  been 
threatened  her,  and  was  'hardly  conscious 
of  her  utter  defeat,  so  thankful  was  she  to 
escape  with  her  life. 

But  as  she  hastened  home,lookingiieither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  one  other  cause 
of  self-gratulation  occurred  to  her,  and  that 
was  that  her  husband  would  never  know  of 
this  visit. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
"  ARE  THESE   TEARS   FOR   ME  ?  " 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the 
major's  wife  her  words  burned  in  Mrs. 
Stubbs's  ears.  Did  they  talk  about  the  child? 
The  woman  laughed  a  bitter,  scornful  laugh. 
She  had  been  too  proud  to  defend  herself 
when  accused  of  keeping  an  open  bouse  to 
whoever  might  come.  The  major  or  any 
one  of  the  officers  could  tell  a  different 
story.  She  believed  that  Mrs.  Bryce  knew 
to  the  contrary  herself.  It  was  not  for  that 
she  had  come  to  her.  It  was  to  utter  the 
hateful  insinuation  in  regard  to  Captain 
Elyot,  and  envy  and  spite  had  moved  her 
to  it  And  yet,  might  not  the  words 
prompted  by  jealousy  be  true  i>  Oh,  how 
they  accorded  with  Mrs.  Stubbs's  own  fears  I 
She  had  marked  the  change  in  the  young 
man  long  before  this  rime.  He  had  become 
silent  and  constrained  in  Blossom's  pres- 
ence, nor  did  he  frequent  the  house  as  he 
had  done  at  first  Days  and  even  weeks 
went  by  and  he  paid  them  no  visit  In  the 
idle  life  at  the  fort,  to  will  was  to  act 
Negligence  was  indifference.  She  remem- 
bered how  rumor  had  coupled  bis  name 
with  Miss  Claudia  the  winter  before. 
She  had  seen  them  together  day  after  day, 
or  watched  him  coming  away  ftom  the 
major's  door.  And  now  it  was  all  over. 
Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  inriraacy 
had  come  to  an  end.  And  was  it  to  be  so 
with  Blossom,  who  already  watched  for 
his  coming  and  grew  red  and  pale  at  a  tap 
on  the  door?  The  mother  had  marked  it 
all,  furious  and  distressed  by  turns.  Must 
she  stand  by,  helpless,  and  see  the  child 
grow  thin  and  pale  and  broken-heaited, 
_,UUVIL 
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as  women  did  who  were  left  foriom  7 — 
not  women  of  Mrs.  Stubbs's  mold;  but 
Blossom  was  of  a  different  type,  as  the 
mother  had  discovered  long  ago,  and  might 
she  not  droop  and  even  die  under  it  ?  Oh, 
if  diey  were  but  away  from  this  hateful 
place !  Anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  only 
away  from  these  people  whom  she  hated, 
and  who,  banded  together  as  she  believed, 
had  set  themselves  against  her  and  the  child. 

She  moved  about  'her  work  with  heavy 
feet  and  dragging,  listless  hands.  It  was  a 
dull  day  within-doore  and  there  was  less 
than  usual  to  take  her  thoughts  from  this 
subject  upon  which  they  dwdt  continually 
now.  Sometimes  scraps  of  song  stole 
through  the  closed  door  frtim  the  room 
where  Blossom  sat  alone.  Mrs.  Stubbs 
paused  to  listen.  They  were  not  the  merry 
songs  full  of  "  tirra-la-la,"  over  which  she 
and  the  lieutenant  had  spent  so  many 
hai^y  hours,  but  songs  of  sentiment,  a  fee- 
ble sentiment,  perhaps  (that  in  the  girl's 
heart,  it  may  be,  was  hardly  deeper),  but 
the  sad  refrain  stirred  the  mother  anew. 
It  broke  off  in  something  like  a  sob,  she 
fancied.  And  did  the  child  cry  for  him — 
for  this  man  who  held  her  in  such  light 
esteem  ?  Or  were  her  tears  for  the  boy 
who  was  to  ride  away  to-day?  Not  for 
htm.  The  woman  put  that  thought  away 
at  once.  She  had  seen  enough  the  even- 
ing before  to  convince  her  that  young 
Orme  held  no  precious  comer  in  Blossom's 
afiecdons.  Suddenly  a  burst  of  martial  music 
shook  the  little  log-house.  Mrs.  Stubbs 
threw  up  the  window  and  leaned  out  The 
winter  sim  shone  far  and  near  over  snow- 
white  monotonous  landscape  and  upon  the 
company  of  men  marching  out  and  away 
to  an  unknown  fate.  A  sensation  of 
stifling  oppressed  the  woman.  Some  old 
memory  awoke  in  her  at  this  sudden 
bttrst  of  bugle  and  drum.  Oh,  to  be  shut 
Dp  here,  despised  and  hating,  when  all  the 
world  lay  stretched  out  just  beyond  these 
ugly  waUsl  Other  windows  were  thrown 
open :  forms  went  hurrying  by.  The  band 
played  "  Gany  Owen "  amid  cheers  and 
shouts  and  waving  hands.  Only  this  one 
figure  in  its  pall-like  dress  stared  fixed  and 
unmoved  by  all  the  commotion,  neither 
lauding  with  those  who  were  gay  at  heart 
nor  weeping  with  the  women  left  behind. 

"She's  nae  like  t'  mortal  flesh  I"  ex- 
claimed Seigeant  McDougal  to  Jinny,  who 
had  nm  out  with  the  skirt  of  her  gown 
thrown  over  her  head  to  see  the  men  march 
away.    "They  do  say  she's  awfii'  strange 


these  days  since  Stubbs  died.  I'd  no  like  to 
get  the  cast  o'  her  'ee,"  and  the  sergeant 
stepped  back  out  of  the  range  of  tliat  awiitl 
member. 

"  The  deil's  in  her ;  thaf  s  a',"  re[died 
Jinny,  sententiously. 

"  An'  what's  that  but  an  evil  ee,"  re- 
tumed  the  man.  "  Mind  she  don't  turn  it 
on  ye,  lass,"  and  he  pulled  her  away  frua 
before  the  house.  A  white  handkerdiief 
fluttered  a  moment  at  the  parlor  window  as 
young  Orme  rode  by.  Blossom  stood  at 
the  window  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  whidi 
she  made  no  eSbrt  to  conceal  Another 
figure,  taller  and  with  a  more  martial  air, 
rode  by  the  lieutenant's  side.  Captain 
Elyot  bowed  low  and  removed  his  hat  as  the 
lieutenant  doffed  his  own  and  smiled  a  piti- 
fiil  smile,  that  nearly  broke  his  heart,  in 
reply  to  Blossom's  salutation.  1^6  boy  had 
not  trusted  himself  to  say  adien. 

"  I  should  only  make  a  fool  of  myself 
and  it  is  better  to — she  will  never  Vnow,"  he 
said. 

There  were  no  colors  flying  at  the  super's, 
but  Blossom's  cheeks  hung  out  a  flag  for  a 
moment  as  Captain  Elyot  took  off  his  hat; 
but  her  thoughts  followed  the  boy,  who  was 
riding  away,  with  a  tender  regret  it  is  sweet 
to  have  inspired.  She  little  dreamed  that  he 
had  laid  hb  heart  at  her  feet.  She  never 
knew  to  the  day  of  her  death  of  the  boyish 
love  she  had  aroused ;  but  he  stood  fiist  in 
her  thoughts  always  among  the  friends  irtw 
in  life  go  riding  out  into  tiie  sunshine  with 
flying  colors  and  beating  drums,  leaving  our 
hearts  sorrowful  and  heavy. 

"Good-bye!  good-bye  I"  he  said  to  mk 
and  another  as  he  rode  slowly  out  and  away, 
but  he  had  no  word  for  Blossom.  We  give 
words  to  those  we  care  least  for — tears  and 
heart-aches,  and  smiles  sadder  than  teais, 
are  for  those  we  love. 

"Do  you  repent?"  asked  the  captain. 
"  I'm  afiraid  it's  loo  late  to  do  anything  for 
you,  boy,  but  I  wish  I  were  going  in  your 
place." 

"  Repent?  No."  But  thelandscape  bliff- 
red  before  the yotmglieutenant's  eyes.  "If 
I  stayed  I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself  very 
likely."  Then  it  came  out  almost  widi  a  soli 
"  I  tried — last  night." 

The  captain  turned  hb  face,  but  not  his 
eyes  toward  him.  He  felt  the  hot  blood 
fly  to  hb  cheeks. 

«  Well." 

"  She  didn't  undei$tand,-^she  hardly 
heard, — I  was  talking  about  my  going 
away,  and,  Elyot," — it  was  mortifyii^  hot 
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this  vas  one  of  those  last  moments  when 
men  speak  the  tnith  without  sparing  them- 
kItcs, — "  she  was  not  listening  to  me  at  all. 
And  then  I  knew  it  was  all  over." 

"Perfiapsyou  were  mistaken.  Why,  man, 
what  did  you  expect  ?     Her  silence " 

"It  wasn't  that  she  was  silent  But 
wbafs  the  use  ?  A  man  knows  when  he's 
beaten,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Don't, 
ElyoL  I  can't  bear  to  talk  of  it;  but  do 
you  remember  what  I  said  long  ago,  the 
flrat  lime  we  q>oke  of  this  ?  Well,  that's 
the  truth  of  it.  I  knew  it  then, — I'm  sure 
of  it  now.  There,  God  bless  you,  old  fel- 
low !  You  needn't  stay  away  any  longer  on 
wf  account ;  only,  don't  say  a  word  to  me 
now;  I  can't  bear  it;"  and  touching  bis 
hoise  with  his  spurs  the  boy  rode  on  alone. 

Mrs.  Stubbs,  leaning  out  &om  her  window, 
silcDt  and  specter-like,  had  been  more  ob- 
servant than  the  by-standers  knew.  She 
had  seen  the  two  heads  uncovered  before 
the  window  from  which  Blossom  was  doubt- 
less making  her  adieus  to  her  friends,  llie 
woman  followed  the  two  figiues,  riding  side 
by  side,  with  her  baleful  eyes. 

"Ay,  ride  away,"  she  said  between  her 
shut  teeth,  letting  her  gaze  rest  upon  Cap- 
tain Elyot,  "  ride  away  without  a  thought 
of  them  that's  looking  after  ye,  and  some 
day  yeH  be  riding  away  for  good  and  all, 
and  then  what'll  become  o'  the  child  ?" 

Captain  Elyot  came  back  afler  an  hour 
or  two,  alone,  his  horse  covered  with  foam, 
as  though  it  had  been  hard-ndden,  and, 
dirowing  the  bridle  to  a  servant,  he  strolled 
into  the  store.  It  was  the  lounging -place 
of  the  officers  who  were  debarred  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  the  parlor  in  these  days  of 
Mrs.  Stubbs's  undivided  sway,  and  usually 
a  group  of  men  were  gathered  about  the 
little  round  table  in  one  comer,  or  formed 
an  effectual  screen  for  the  red-hot  stove ;  but 
this  morning  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  left  to  her  own 
society.  Outside  events  had  conspired  to 
draw  away  the  usual  frequenters  of  the 
place.  She  gave  but  a  cool  nod  of  welcome 
to  her  visitor  now,  but  Mrs.  Stubbs's  moods 
were  altogether  too  varied  and  inexplicable 
to  allow  of  their  being  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  the  young  man,  engrossed  with  his  own 
thoughts,  hardly  noticed  the  change  in  her 
manner. 

"  So  they're  o^"  he  said,  half  to  himself. 
"  I  rode  the  firet  mile  or  two  with  them,  and 
wished  I  were  going  the  whole  distance." 

"  Danger  and  deatli  come  quick  enough 
without  wanting  to  go  to  meet  'em,"  re- 
plied the  woman. 


"  I  suj^Kise  so,  and  I've  no  especial  de- 
sire for  either;  but — I  believe  I  hated  to 
have  the  boy  go,"  and  the  captain  turned 
away  abruptly  and  stared  out  at  the  window. 

The  woman  watched  him  with  eyes  sharp 
as  a  lancet.  .  He  had  a  kind  heart  toward 
that  smooth-taced  boy.  She  had  probed 
that  far  without  diffrculty,  but  was  it  not  as 
the  major's  wife  had  said  ?  Already  he  was 
wishing  himself  away.  Better  that  he  should 
go  and  make  an  end*of  it  all.  Better  that 
there  should  be  an  end  to  his  visits,  to  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  Blossom  here  and 
now.  There  was  a  kind  of  bitter  pleasure  in 
taking  matters  into  her  own  hands,  and 
sending  him  from  her  house  before  he  en- 
tirely took  himself  away.  As  she  patched 
him  these  half-formed  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind  and  hardened  mto  a 
resolution.     Then  she  spoke : 

"  I've  got  somAbing  t'  say  t'  ye,  Cap'n 
Elyot" 

He  turned  from  the  window  with  his  own 
reverie  still  dimming  his  eyes  and  clouding 
his  perceptions.  She  had  come  to  him  before 
now  for  advice  in  regard  to  her  aSaiis,— 
more  to  tempt  him  with  a  show  of  her  means 
than  because  she  valued  his  opinioiL  It  was 
that,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of  garrison  gossip 
which  in  genial  moods  Mis.  Stubbs  was  not 
above  retailing.  He  even  fancied  with  a 
glow  at  his  heart  that  it  might  be  of  Blossom 
she  was  about  to  speak,  ^e  was  ashamed 
to  remember  how  hard  and  fast  he  had  rid- 
den back  here,  to  Blossom's  very  door,  after 
leaving  his  friend — how  eager  he  had  been 
to  put  himself  at  once  in  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion, now  that  he  was  absolved  from  his 
promise  to  the  lieutenant  For  a  tempta- 
tion he  felt  it  to  be  to  venture  into  Blos- 
som's presence,  since  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  wanted  to  marry  her.  It  was 
partly  this  dissatisfaction  with  himself  that 
had  made  him  wish  he  might  have  accom- 
panied  his  friend. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  something  to  say  to  ye," 
repeated  Mrs.  Stubbs,  bracing  herself  to  utter 
what  was  not  easy  to  utter  without  anger  or 
provocation.  "I've  been  thinkin',  Cap'n 
Elyot,  that  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be 
payin'  your  visits  to  Blossom  an'  bringin'  her 
books  an'  trinkets  I've  no  name  for.  I  aint 
the  one  to  be  unthankful  for  kindness  t'  the 
child ;  the  Lord  knows  it's  little  enough  of 
it  she's  had  here;  but  it's  set  folks'  tongues 
a-waggin',  an'  so  there  may  as  well  be  an  end 
f  it," 

She  had  woiked  heiself  into  a  state  of 
excitement,  almost  as  effective  as  wrath,  by,  I  , 
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her  little  speech,  which  had  had  a  still  more 
stanling  efiect  upon  her  listener.  He  was 
dumb  with  astonish  men  L 

"  But,  Mrs.  Stubbs ,"  he  began  after 

a  momeni,  groping  about  blankly  and  try- 
ing to  stagger  up  after  this  tbtpderbolL 

His  visits  to  Blossom !  Why,  be  had 
scarcely  seen  the  girl  for  weeks  1  And  they 
talked  about  it ! 

"Who  has  talked  about  it?  Who  has 
been  puttin  g  such  nonsense  into  your  head  ? " 
he  asked  angrily.  "  Why,  Mrs.  Stubbs,  I 
had  not  seen  your  daughter  for  a  month 
until  hist  night." 

"  It  may  be  nonsense  to  you,  Cap'n  Elyot," 
returned  the  woman  in  a  hard  voice,  "  an' 
BO  I  think  ye'd  best  be  going  your  way 
without  regard  to  me  and  mine.  There's 
girls  enough  as  would  be  glad  to  see  your 
handsome  face.  Yes,  ifs  nonsense  to  you, 
I  don't  doubt,"  she  repeated,  growing  angiy. 
Did  not  these  very  words  of  his  show  how 
lightly  he  esteemed  the  girl.  "  It's  always 
nonsense  to  such  as  you,  but  it  might  be 
life  and  death  to  the  child." 

The  hot  blood  burned  in  the  man's  face. 
Was  it  true  ?  Did  even  the  mother  believe 
that  the  child  was  not  indifferent  to  him } 

"And  did  you  think  that  I  could  harm  a 
hair  of  her  bead  ?    Why,  woman " 

The  truth  almost  flew  from  his  lips. 

"  Men  like  you  never  mean  any  harm." 

A  fire,  long  smothered,  which  no  deed  or 
word  of  his  ha!d  kindled,  burst  from  the 
woman's  heart 

"  I've  seen  the  like  of  you  before  now,"  she 
said,  "  You've  a  kind  word,  and  a  soft  word, 
an'  a  way  with  ye  that  ud  wile  a  woman's 
sou]  out  of  her  eyes ;  an'  tlien  ye're  up  an' 
away  without  a  thought  a'  the  breakin'  hearts 
ye  leave  behind  ye.  D'ye  think,  man,  I 
haven't  had  tears  o'  my  own  to  cry  when  no- 


body  cared  for  'em  ?  Though,  God  fo^ve 
me,  I'd  forgotten  it  all  yeara  ago.  An'  ^'s 
not  like  one  who  could  laugh,  and  swear, 
may  be,  at  the  worst.  She's  a  soft  little 
thing,  with  a  heart  as  would  break  if  ye  laid 
yer  finger  heavy  on  it." 

"  Who  has  putsuch  folly  into  your  head?" 
buist  out  Captain  Elyot  in  bis  wratL  "As 
God  is  my  judge,  I  have  felt  only  respect 
and  affection  for  her,  and  I  will  hear  from 
her  own  lips  who  has  Hed  so  to  you  botii." 

And  before  Mis.  Stubbs  could  realize 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  had  struck  with 
a  heavy  hand  upon  the  door  opening  into 
Blossom's  parlor.  He  hardly  waited  for  the 
starded  response  which  followed,  but  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  stepped  into  the  room. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  he  asked,  taking 
Blossom's  hands,  firom  which  her  work  had 
fallen  as  she  started  from  her  seat  at  he 
abrupt  entrance.  "  Who  has  been  talking 
to  your  mother  about'me  ?" 

But  Blossom's  face  showed  oidy  perpta- 
ity  and  confusion  at  this  sudden  attack. 

"  She  says  that  1  am  not  to  come  here 
any  more;  that  I  am  never  to  see  yon 
again,"  the  captain  went  on  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  Is  that  true.  Blossom  ?  And  do^<m  send 
me  away  ? " 

"  1  ? "  and  Blossom  threw  a  bewildered 
glance  toward  her  mother,  who  appeared 
hke  a  black  specter  in  the  door-way. 

Blossom's  face  grew  white  as  death. 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  said 
in  a  faint  voice. 

'  I  told  you  so,"  cried  the  woman,  spring- 
ing forward.  But  Captain  Elyot  put  ha 
back  and  took  the  girl  in  his  arms. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  that  I  am  to  go  away  ? 
Are  these  tears  for  me  ?  Please  God  they 
are  the  last  you  shall  shed  for  mc,  dear 
little  heart,  for  nobody  shall  send  me  away." 
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"  Chin  chin,  Master!  You  jussee  now 
come  Hong  Kong  side  P  Mi  chm  chin  you 
number  one  good  chancee.  Some  roan 
talkee  you  wantcbee  one  good  boy  makee 
take  care  you  pidgin.  Mi  hab  findee  one 
number  one  good  piecee.  He  hab  got  down 
side.  He  b'long  ajla  same  mi  young  brother. 
You  likee  look  see  he  7  He  sabe  Englishee 
talkee  welly  well,  alia  same  mL" 


English  ulk,  indeed  I  If  this  be  En^ish, 
it  comes  in  such  a  quesboaable  shape  that 
you  must  challenge  it;  and  there  could  not 
be  a  better  opjxntuntty  than  the  present  for 
going  into  the  subjecL  You  have  just,  we 
will  say,  arrived  in  the  "  City  of  PAing,"  w 
the  "  Oceanic,"  fiom  San  Francisco,  and  aic 
sitting,  this  bright  November  afternoon,  w 
a  veianda  on  one  of  those  pleasant  tenxce 
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that  yoo  saw  fiom  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
as  you  came  in.    In  front  one  looks  over 
house-tops  and  gardens,  and  shady  roads, 
out  to  the  beautiful  harbor,  and  the  rose- 
liDted  Kowloong  Hills  beyond ;  and  behind 
die  shadows  are  chasing  each  other  across 
flje  sides  of  the  Victoria  Peak.    The  Ameri- 
can ^de-wheel  boat,  just  coming  up  to  her 
dock,  is  only  eight  hours  from  Old  Canton, 
the  earliest,  and  for  *many  long  years  the 
only,  foot-hold  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  "China  trade;" — from  whence  came 
the  rich  ungles,  and  the  fire-crackeis,  and 
the  preserved  ginger,  and  the  "  wiI!ow-pat- 
tera"  China;  and  where  dwelt  the  How- 
quas,  Pnntinquas,  and  othe^old  Chinese 
merchants  with  whom  our  &theis  and  grand- 
&theis  conducted   business  so   easily  and 
agreeably.   They  have  passed  away,  as  have 
the  andent  glories  of  Oieir  city,  the  unique 
and  pleasant  life  on  the  "  old  factory  site," 
and,  alas!  much  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  business ;  but  the  wandering  visitor 
loses  little,  as  the  pretty  settlement  of  Sha- 
nieen,  with  its  church  and  bungalows,  and 
concrete  walks,  and  banyan  trees,  situated 
on  an  artificial  island,  just  where  our  grand- 
&thets  were  rowed  in  their  house-boats  to 
enjoy  the  cool  evening  breeze,  is  not  a  bad 
substitute  for  the  old  garden ;  and  here,  and 
in  modem  Hong  Kong,  can  be  found  de- 
scendants  and   representatives  of  the   old 
Hang  merchants,   whose   acquaintance    is 
well  worth  making.     If  your  experience  of 
Chinamen    be    confined    to  the    wretched 
ngar-makeis  and  washermen  of  the  eastern 
cities,  or  the  hoodlum- fearing  inhabitants 
of  the  Chinese  quarter  at  San  Francisco,  the 
people  that  you  are  now  to  meet  will  be  a 
revelation.     It  is  not  given  to  the  ordinary 
layman  {but  only  to  some  of  the  diplomatcs 
who  do  mosdjr  congregate  at  Pekin) — the 
"twen  ty-years-m-the-co  untry-and  ■  speak-the- 
language   men,"   as    they   are    irreverently 
called,  to  know  and  appreciate  the  statesmen 
of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  whom  the  late 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce  pronounced  "unequaled 
in  character  and  ability;"  nor  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  the  inner  thought  of  the  native, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  faithful  and  per- 
sistent missionary  ;  but  one  comes  in  daily 
contact   with    a  great  body  of  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  domestic  servants,  who  in- 
spire htm,  in  almost  all  cases,  with  a  liking, 
perhaps  not  largely  tinged  with  sentiment, 
but  genuine,  and  often  lasting.     "  I  think," 
said  a  clerer  and  witty  clerical  firiend  to  the 
writer,  "  that  the  most  charming  geudeman 
of  my  acquaintance  is  my  nabve  barber.     I 


am  sure  that  I  respect  him  infinitely  more 
than  Confticius."  And  very  much  of  a 
gentleman,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  dignified 
buder,  standing  by  your  chair  in  his  long 
white  robe  and  felt  shoes,  and  waiting  for 
your  answer  to  the  salutation  and  questions 
which  he  has  addressed  to  you.  He  comes 
of  good  old  Canton  stock,  and  is  well  fitted 
to  give  you  your  first  lesson  in  the  much- 
abused  and  misunderstood  dialect  of  which 
he  has  made  use.  As  the  medium  for  almost 
all  the  intercourse  between  foreigners  and 
Chinese,  &nd  the  transaction  of  an  enormous 
export  and  import  trade,  it  may  claim  some 
attention,  and  a  meed  of  justice.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  its  original  and  pure  form,  not 
of  the  adulteration  for  which,  as  for  many 
other  sins,  the  poor  California  Chinaman  is 
held  responsible;  and  I  assert  that  it  is  a 
p-eat  mistake  to  suppose  this  dialect  to  be 
simply  bad  or  childish  English.  It  is  really 
a  language,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  it  is  of 
much  assistance  in  the  difficult  task  of  learn- 
ing Chinese.  The  structure  of  the  sentences 
is  m  exact  accordance  with  Chinese  idiom, 
and  many  of  the  seemingly  useless  expres- 
sions are  literal  translations.  "Pidgin"  is 
the  nearest  approach  that  the  first  native 
learners  could  make  to  "business."  An 
exact  rendering  of  the  butler's  address  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  is :  "  How  do  you  do, 
sir  ?  You  have  just  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  ? 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  success.  They  say 
that  you  want  a  good  boy  to  wait  upon  you. 
I  have  found  an  excellent  one.  He  is  down- 
stairs. He  is  a  kind  of  young  relation  of 
mine.  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  He 
can  speak  English  very  well,  just  as  I  do." 
"  Chin  chin  "  is  a  general  salutation,  and 
also  means  wish,  ask,  or  thank.  "  Hong- 
kong side"  "  down  suie,"  "  iaoi  see,"  and 
"  maiee  take  care,"  are  exact  Chinese  ex- 
pressions. "  Some  man  tatkee,"  is  just  the 
French  an  £/.  The  vocabulary  consists 
of  words  from  the  English,  Chinese,  Portu- 
guese, Hindostanee,  and  other  languages, 
and  most  of  them  are  altered  to  suit  native 
disabilities.  "  B'long  "  (is  or  are)  is  exactly 
the  ^)anish  jcr,  expressmg  quality  or  char- 
acteristic ;  while  "  hab  got "  is  precisely  esAir, 
denoting  position  or  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance: they  say,  "You  d'/drtg  welly  good 
man;"  "  That  i'to;^  number  one  good  tea;" 
"  He  l^i^ng  Englisheeman',  mi  i'leng  China- 
man : " — ^but "  Master  habgot  officee  side,"  or 
"That  shippo  habgot  Hong  Kongside."  A 
visitor  calling  on  a  lady  asks,  "That  mississee 
hab  got  ? "  and  the  reply  is  "  ffab  got"  or 
"No  hab  got."    "What  thing  ?  "  and  "  Who  1 1> 
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man  ?  "  are  said  for  what  and  who.  Thus 
"What  is  that?"  becomes  "That  b'long 
what  thing  ?  "  and  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  is  "  That 
b'long    who    man  ? "      "  Laigee    chancce 

i chance)"  meaning  great  success  or  good 
ortune,  is  very  common.  In  calling  on  his 
foreign  friends  op  China  New-year's-day, 
the  native  merchant  always  wishes  him  this 
for  the  year  to  come.  The  personal  pro- 
noun is  always  "  he,"  not  "  she  "  or  "  it." 
"Maskee"  (probably  from  the  Spanish /<»• 
mas  ^ui)  meaning  "  never  mind,"  "  no  mat- 
ter about,"  or  "in  spite  of"  is  very  much 
used.  "  Maskee  sendee  that  money  to- 
day," "  Mi  go  walkee,  maskee  that  colo 
(cold)."  "  Man-man  "  is  "  stop."  "  Chit " 
(from  Htndostanee)  is  "letter."  "Fo-lang- 
say"  is  "French,"  and  "Jambola,"  "Ger- 
man." "Sabe"  of  couise  is  "know"  or 
"understand."  The  Chinaman  who  was 
asked  why  be  had  eyes  on  the  bows  of  his 
boat,  said :  "  S'pose  got  eye,  can  see. 
S'pose  can  see,  can  sabe.  S'pose  no  can 
see,  how  can  sabe  ?  "  This  language  cer- 
tainly admits  of  extremely  epigrammatic 
expression.  The  beginning  of  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  was  deli- 
dously  translated  into  "  Can  ?  No  can  ?  " 
The  well-known  version  of  "  My  name  is 
Norval,"  is  altogether  excellent  That  of 
"Excelsior,"  though  very  funny,  is  not  quite 
so  correct,  except  in  the  rendering  of  the 
tide  word  as  "  Topside  Galah  ! " — "  Galah" 
being  an  untranslatable  expletive,  perhaps 
"  I  say,"  or  "  Mind  you."  "  Pidgin  "  itself 
is  most  useful,  and  has  various  shades  of 
meaning.  Religion  is  "joss pidgin."  "That 
fiesie  (physic),"  said  a  boy  to  whom  his 
master  had  given  quinine,  "  largee  sabe 
that  skk  pid^n  (thoroughly  understands 
illness)."  A  gentleman  saw  his  boy  try- 
ing to  mount  a  i>ony,  and  several  times 
thrown.  Seeing  his  master  looking  at  him 
the  boy  said :  "  Mi  wantchee  go  topside  he ; 
he  wantchee  go  topside  mi  I "  "  lliis  what 
thing,  Englishee  talkee  ?  (what  is  the  En- 
glish name  of  this  ?) "  asked  a  coolie,  hold- 
ing up  a  shrub.  "  Egg-plant,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Egga  plan',  egga  plan',"  said  he, 
slaking  his  head,  "  to-day  sabe,  to-morrow  no 
labe."  "  R  "  is  always "  L  "  with  the  China- 
man, and  "  V  "  "  W."  A  servant  of  the 
writer  said  that  a  New  England  autumn 
landscape  was  "  welly  pleesant." 

"  Chop  cliop  "  is  "  fast,"  "  quickly."  The 
comprador  of  a  slow  steamer,  the  "  Man- 
chu,"  always  maintained  that  she  could 
beat  the  "  Nanzing,"  a  fast  one.  One 
day,    when    the    latter    was    easily    and 


visibly  pas^g  the  former,  the  captain 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  "  How  u  this, 
Eting?  What  for  'Manchu'  no  beat 
'Nanzing'?"  "Hoi"  said  Eting,  with 
expressive  gestures,  and  much  disdain, 
"Munchow  ('Manchu')  b'long  alia  same 
mandalin,  phppa  (proper)  walkee.  'Num 
chun '  ('  Nanzing')  alia  same  coolie,  must  go 
ehop-chep  !  chop^hep .'!  " 

A  gentleman  who  had  had  large  transac- 
tions with  an  old  tea-man,  and  really  liked 
him,  attempted  once  to  convey  to  his  mind 
the  value  and  beauty  of  telling  the  truth. 
The  old  man  listened  respectfiiUy,  shaking  his 
head  approvingly  from  time  to  time;  but  at 
last  gravely  said:  "Missee  O.,  tluly  must 
wantchee  A?  &lfiw  (one  must  tell  a/«f  lies) !" 

An  old  Canton  resident  declared  that  one 
ofthe  most  severe  rebukes  of  his  hfe  was  re- 
ceived from  a  Hong  merchant  One  of  his 
ships  was  nearly  loaded,  and  to  sail  the  next 
day,  when  a  chop  oftea  was  discovered  to  be 
false  packed.  He  was  quite  in  despair,  and 
fairly  raged  and  stormed  at  the  Chinaman. 
"  Man-man,  man-man  I"  was  the  latter's  only 
reply.  He  hired  large  warehouses,  had  them 
lighted  with  torches,  contracted  with  scores 
of  laborers;  provided  them  with  food  and 
drink,  took  the  tea  out,  repacked  the 
whole  and  reshipped  it ;  so  that  the  vessd 
sailed  at  the  hour  originally  named.  When 
all  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the 
Chinaman  walked  into  the  office,  and  said, 
with  admirable  gentleness  and  politeness, 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  P.,  Lassee  day  yea 
inside  litUe  hot  I"  "Pay"  is  "give"  or 
"let,"  as  "pay  he  walkee,"  "let  him  ga" 
A  person  missing  a  bird  from  his  cage,  ask- 
ed his  boy  what  had  become  of  it.  "  Mi 
askee  that  coolie,"  said  the  boy.  He  went 
away ;  and  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
standing  straight  before  his  master,  went  on, 
without  the  least  inflexion, "  Mi  talkee  coolie 
coolie  talkee  he  no  sabe  who  man  pay  he 
walkee,"     "  Shame-facee  "  is  "  ashamed." 

An  old  Cantonese  had  dined  with  some 
foreign  gentlemen,  and,  a^er  drinking  much 
wine,  had  shown  some  signs  of  its  add- 
ing him.  Meeting  his  entertainer  next 
morning,  he  said,  "  Hi  yah,  Missee  C, 
mi  too  muchee  shame-laceel  mi  lassee 
nightee  come  you  house ;  mi '  long  plenty 
piccee  gentleman  makee  dliakeel  mi  fear 
mi  hab  got  UtlU  tips  (tipsy)."  "  O,  mas- 
kee," was  the  reply.  "  But  mi  mussee  {mo^) 
talkee  you  how  fashion.  You  see  mi  got 
one  piecee  boy  chilo  (child)  jussec  now 
stop  that  schoolo,  iJissee  day  mi  got 
one  piecee   chit  come  that  teacher  numi 
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talkee  he  bloog  nuinbcr  one  boy  inside  that 

schoolo.  Any  ( every )  piecee  flen  ( friend  ) 
he  wantchee  come  ciiiii  chin  ( congratulate  ) 
mi,  and  'long  mi  dlinkee  samshoo  ( native 
spirit).  Mi  alia  day  dlinkee,  dlinkee, 
dliokee  samshoo  I  nightcc  come  mi  go  you 
bouse  dlinkee  shelly  (sherry)  mi  mussee 
\tsii}  ^  Uttee  tips  /  Tluly  (truly)  mi  welfy 
shame-facee."  "  Bobbery "  is  trouble  or 
distuibaoce.  "  Melica  side  (in  America) 
hab  got  largee  bobbery,  plenty  fightee 
pidgm "  des^bed  our  great  war.  And 
"Jambola  roan  long  Folangsay  man  jussee 
now  begin  fightee,"  announced  the  battle 
(tfWorth.  It  is  also  an  expressive  verb. 
"Why  did  you  leave  your  last  master?" 
"He  too  muchee  bobbeiy  mi!"  is  the 
reply. 

"  Catchcc  "  is  get,  reach,  receive  or  obtain. 
"Hi  catchee  one  chit"  "That  steamer 
catchee  Hong-Kong  side  to-day."  "Catchee 
kiOum,"  is  "  get  killed."  A  Cantonese  was 
asked  if  he  had  heard  that  six  hundred  of  his 
anmtiymen  Jiad  &llen  in  a  battle  with  the 
Eo^ish;  and  with  an  utter  absence  of 
patriotism  that  was  refreshing,  he  said, 
"Hi  yah  I  what  for  he  wantchee  catchee 
killum  ?  He  b1ong  number  one  fooiol" 
To  die  is  to  "  finishee,"  or  "  makee  finishee." 
An  oldand  well-known  tea-man  inSbanghae, 
■bo  was  extremely  stout,  died  one  sum- 
mer, very  suddenly,  of  cholera.  This  fact 
was  announced  as  follows  (a  picul,  by  the 
*iiyi  is  133^  pounds) :  "  You  hab  hear  that 
Kintai  ?  He  jussee  now  hab  malcee  die. 
He  <Uia  same  two  pUul  heavy,  he  haif  heur 
mattt  finishte  /" 

A  boy  is  most  singularly  "bull  chilo;" 
girl,  "  cow  chilo ; "  "  man  "  means  person ; 
"piecee"  is  a  sort  of  numeral  adjective  pre- 
fixed to  nouns.  Thus,  a  coolie  in  Shanghae 
once  complained  that  liis  wages  were  insuf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  himself  and  "  seven 
piecee  man,"  said  "  seven  piecee  man " 
consisting  of  "  one  piecee  wife,  ioMS  piecee 
buU  chilo,  two  piecee  cow  chilo." 

"  Chow-chow  "  (noun)  is  food ;  "  chow- 
chow  "  (verb)  is  not  only  to  eat  but  to  con- 
snme  in  other  ways.  A  servant,  accused  of 
wasting  fiiel,  complained  that  his  master 
"laigee  chow-chow  that  coalo."  In  an 
eclipse  a  monster  "  makee  chow-chow  that 
(UQ ; "  and  the  rain  beating  down  a  high  sea 
is  said  to  "  chow-chow  "  it  The  idiomatic 
use  of  "  that "  instead  of  "  the  "  will  be  no- 
ticed. For  wine  or  spirits,  "  samshoo  "  is 
used  in  a  generic  way.  A  boy  who  made 
the  coast  trip  with  a  convalescent  gendc- 
man  of  convivial  habits,  said : "  Number  one 


day  he  can  chow-chow  some  dflin  (lunch) ; 
number  two  day  he  can  chow-chow  some 
dinner;  number  three  Aaj  plenty  samshoo, 
largee  /augiff  (much  merriment)  1 

The  masts  of  a  ship  are  happily  called 
"bamboos:"  thus,  a  fiiU-rigged  ship  is 
"  three  bamboo,"  and  a  barque  "  two  bam- 
boo hap  (half)."  "  Secure  "  {s  guarantee.  The 
mate  of  a  vessel  threatened  to  strike  a  pow- 
erful and  good-natured  coolie  on  the  wharC 
"  Master,"  said  the  coolie,  in  the  mildest  of 
tones,  "  more  better  yoii  no  stlikee  (strike) 
mi;  mi  stop  Englisbee  three  liamboo  ship 
two  year;  s'p<»e  mi  one  teem  (time)  stlikee 
you,  mi  can  seciu«  you  chop-chop  hoi  ^ 
s^iuiH  (spoiled,  used  up)."  "  No  'casioa 
(occasion) "  is  like  "  maskee."  A  Canton  boy 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Irish  servant-maid 
of  a  iady  resident,  and  on  being  confronted 
with  her,  gave  his  version,  which  she  vehe- 
mendy  contradicted.  "  You  talkee  ■  you 
talkee  due  pidgin,  mi  talkee  lie  pidgin  ?  " 
demanded  he.  "Yes,  I  dol"  The  boy, 
standing  near  the  door,  said  indigsandy, 
"  S'pose  you  talkee  you  talkee  tlue  pidgin, 
mi  talkee  he  pidgin, — no  'cation  talkee"  and 
out  he  went. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  residents,  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  duty,  try  to  con- 
vey some  idea  to  their , dependents  of 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  here 
one  must  confess  that  this  dialect  breaks 
down.  A  good  lady  told  her  groom  about 
the  creation.  "  How  can  makee  that 
world  ?  "  said  he.  "  What  thing  hab  got  Ua 
makee  he  ?  How  can  begin  ?  "  "  Nothing," 
sjud  the  good  lady.  To  which  replied  the 
boy,  laconically  and  conclusively,  "No 
can  /  " 

An  old  Hong  merchant  was  asked  by  an 
American  gentleman  what  his  countrymen 
would  do  if  the  English  fleet  came  up  the 
Canton  River.  "He  no  come!"  was  the 
reply.  "  But  you  no  sabe  tlue  (you  don't 
certainly  know)  some  man  talkee  he  want- 
chee come."  "  Mi  can  secure  he  no  come." 
"  But  suppose  he  come.  "  "No  'easion  spose. 
He  NO  CAN  1 "  said  the  imperturbable  native ; 
— the  same,  very  likely,  who,  when  taken  to 
see  the  first  steamer  at  Whanipoa  (the  port 
of  Canton),  exclaimed  with  great  contempt 
"  Hab  got  alia  same,  long  teem  (time)  be- 
fore, Pekin  side ;  no  likee  /"  A  well-known 
Cantonese  was  seen  walking  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  Hongs,  apparently  much  dis- 
turbed, and  on  being  asked  what  was  tlie 
matter,  said,  "That  wifo  hab  makee  diet" 
"Wifo  hab  makee  die?"  "Hab  makee 
die.     Number  one  dubl  (trouble).' 
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hab  got  'nother  wifo  ?  "  "  Hab  got  'Uben 
(eleven)  piccee.  Mussee  wantchee  (I  must 
have)  twcllub  (twelve)  piecce.  Jussce  now 
one  piecce  hab  makee  die.  Findee  one  new 
piecee  (to  find  another),  b'long  number  one 
tlub ! " 

A  good  Cantonese  servant  will  say,  "  Mi 
sabe  mi  master  custom  (I  understand  my 
master's  ways),"  and  this  is  a  high  recom- 
mendation. He  may  also  possess  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  foreigners  in 
general,  as  did  the  servant  of  a  gendeman 
who,  starting  on  one  occasion  from  Pekin 
for  Shanghae,  asked  to  be  supplied  with  a 
boy,  and  for  whom  one  was  found,  who,  aa 
Uiis  gentleman  narrated,  "  had  been  in  the 
Customs  service,  and  thoroughly  understood 
foreign  ways."  On  the  journey  from  Pekin 
to  Tungchow,  where  one  takes  boat,  he 
asked  how  much  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
flic  Hire  of  such  a  conveyance  to  Tientsin, 
and  was  told  that  "  six  dollar  can  do." 
Arrived  at  Tungchow,  the  boy,  after  an  ex- 
cited colloquy,  came  up  and  said :  "  Hi 
]-ah,  master,  that  boatman  talkee  twellub 
(twelve)  dollar]"  "Oh  no,  boy;  you  are 
acquainted  with  all  these  things,  and  you 
said  six,"  Boy  went  off  again,  and,  after 
further  colloquy,  came  back  and  said : 
"  Maskee  fnever  mind)  pay  he  eight  dollar." 
"Very  well,  I  wont  mind  two  dollars;  eight 
be  it."  "  On  the  way  down  in  the  boat," 
said  our  friend,  "  I  asked  how  he  had  in- 
duced the  boatman  to  abate  his  claim.  To 
which  the  superior  boy,  who  had  been  in 
the  Customs  service,  and  understood  foreign 
ways,  replied:  'Master,  mussee  wantchee 
do  alia  same  that  'Melican  fashion  (I  must 
do  as  the  Americans  do).  Mi  taU^e  twel- 
lub dollar  (I  have  promised  him  twelve  dol- 
lars). Catchee  Tientsin,  mi  pay  he  eight 
dollar,  talkee  go  debbU !  (But  when  we 
reach  Tientsin,  I  shall  give  him  eight,  and 
tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil  I ) ' " 

There  once,  came  a  summer  night  in 
Shanghae,  when  the  oldest  residents  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  sleep  in  their  rooms, 
and  the  grass  was  covered  with  natives 
seeking  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  servant  of  a  well-known  resident 
came  into  his  room  and  said :  "  Master, 
you  lassee  nightee  can  sleepo  (could  you 
sleep  last  night)?"  "Yes," replied  the  gen- 
tleman, who  had  the  reputadon  of  a  sala- 
mander.    "That  Chinaman  no  can  sleepo," 


was  the  rejoinder.  "That  nigbtee  bloag 
alia  same  sUwpan  /" 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  gentleman  at 
Macao  who  imported  a  cow  at  great  ex- 
pense but  had  no  milk  for  some  monthE, 
his  buder  averring  that  the  cow  gave  none. 
Dining  with  his  next-door  neighbor  one 
night  and  having  excellent  cream,  he 
expressed  his  envy  and  his  disappointment 
about  his  own  cow,  and  asked' his  friend 
what  his  source  of  supply  was.  "  I  don't 
know,"  was  the  reply,  "my  boy  procures 
it  Boy,  where  did  you  get  this  milk  ?  "  The 
boy  pretended  not  to  hear  the  quesd(»), 
and  only  rattled  the  silver  on  the  side- 
board when  it  was  repeated;  and  when  it 
was  put  a  third  time,  and  could  not  be 
evaded,  he  came  up  to  his  master,  and  said 
to  him,  in  an  audible  tone,  and  with  a  funny 
gesture  toward  the  owner  of  the  cow: 
"More  better  you  no  makee  enguire  !  " 

And  last  and  best  of  all  these  replies  b  that 
of  the  Shanghae  butler  who  Airnished  his 
master  with  no  e^^  at  a  time  when  the 
rebels  were  investing  the  place.  As  the 
poultry-yard  was  close  to  the  house  be 
could  not  understand  ihis,  and  asked  for  an 
explanation. 

"  Hi  yah  I "  was  the  quick  reply,  "  that 
lebbel  (rebel)  come,  tAat  hen  toe  mueAee/ear, 
DO  can  gib  egg!" 

But  while  you  have  been  taking  your  first 
lesson,  your  new  boy  has  been  patiently 
waiting  for  the  key  of  your  trunk,  and  it  is 
nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Twilight 
here  is  very  short,  and  the  old  coolie  is 
lighting  the  gas.  Further  investigation  of 
this  curious  language  must  be  deferred, 
unless  you  call  upon  some  of  the  "old 
China  hands "  whom  you  are  to  meet 
around  your  hosfs  table.  It  will  be  an 
agreeable  and  cosmopolitan  party,  quite 
willing  to  aid  in  this  or  any  other  leascHiabl: 
research,  and  anxious  to  make  your  visl 
pleasant  as  well  as  instructive.  It  is  alto- 
gether safe  to  predict  that,  as  you  step  out 
to  finish  your  last  cheroot  on  the  moonlit 
veranda,  and  try  to  reckon  up  the  dinners  and 
breakfasts,  the  weeks  at  Canton  and  days  at 
Macao,  and  even  the  trips  to  coast  ports  and 
Shanghae,  to  which  you  are  committed, yoa 
will  conclude  that  in  coming  to  the  Land 
of  Snim,  you  have,  as  the  butler  hoped, 
"  eaiclue  aw  number  out  geod  ekaiicee.'' 
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Ht  had  a  name  throughout  the  land; 

Men  argued  on  his  ughtest  word ; 
Kings  watched  the  writing  of  his  hand, 

And  when  he  spoke,  an  army  heatd. 

He  had  a  palace-home  in  town. 
With  pillared  hall  and  marble  stair; 

He  had  a  castle-home,  far  down 
Where  pine-trees  whispered  on  the  aii 

He  had  a  wife  with  royal  blood. 
And  noble  children  round  his  knee, 

And  many  servants,  stanch  and  good, 
And  friends  who  loved  his  face  to  set 
Vou  XV.— 15. 


But  why  so  often  on  that  face 
Fell  there  a  shadow  wan  and  sad, 

As  if  his  soul  in  secret  place 
Had  quite  forgotten  to  be  glad  ? 

Ah  me! — he  knows  beside  the  sea. 
On  the  far  hills  toward  the  north, 

A  woman  keeps  his  life's  dropped, key, 
And  knows  what  all  his  fame  is  worth. 

He  knows  when  others  praise,  she  weeps : 
(He  wishes  he  might  weep  with  her!) 

He  knows  the  vigil  that  she  keeps 

When  the  wild  winds  the  watei«>stir, —  ■ 
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Those  solemn  nights  when  voices  call. 
And  Life  stands  near  its  mystic  home, 

When  spirit  lifts  the  purple  pall 

Of  what  is  past,  and  what  to  come! 

She  knew  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
She  wrote  it  for  his  age  to  see, 

And  oh,  he  knows  she  wrote  the  truth, 
God's  secret — but  he  lost  the  key ! 

"  God  made  you  to  be  great,"  she  said; 

(Her  dark  eyes  flashed  their  life  on  him), 
"  Walk  you  on  mountains ;  not  afraid. 

Though  lofty  pathways  still  be  dim. 

"The  men  who  march  before  their  kind 
Into  the  dark  must  bear  their  light: 

Its  glory  glows  for  those  behind: 
Inese  ever  chase  the  flying  night 

"  God's   crosses  stand  on  hills,"  she  said : 
(There  came  a  glory  on  her  face), 

"  God's  dead  in  secret  graves  are  laid ; 
God's  princes  rule  from  secret  place." 


But  now  he  knows  that  woman  weeps, 
Weeps,  looking  o'er  her  northern  sea. 

For  the  sad  secret  that  she  keeps, 
For  the  poor  life  that  lost  its  key! 

And  through  the  nation's  lauding  cries. 
And  through  the  splendor  of  his  home, 

He  sees  that  woman's  mournful  eyes. 
Look  on  the  barren  years  to  come. 

He  knows  she  sits  beside  the  sea, 
(God's  sea,  that  ever  rolleth  on !) 

And  voices  whisper  to  her :  "  He 

Hath  failed  us.      Let  the  man  begone! 

"  Who  rules  to-day,  must  pass  away. 
His  scepter  broken  in  his  hand; 

Who  dies  to-day  shall  hold  his  sway, 
As  princes  rule  a  distant  land. 

"  Conquered,  but  not  yet  meet  for  them 
Who  govern  better  from  afar: 

When  lime  gives  man  a  blood-red  gem, 
That  man  gives  time  a  guiding  star!" 


So  lives  he  in  his  palace-home, 
So  lives  she  by  the  northern  shore; 

In  all  the  years  that  are  to  come, 
Those  two  can  meet  again  no  more! 
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"In  the  presence- of  your  woe," 

Writes  my  friend  to  me  to-day, 
"  I  am  dumb ;    for  well  I  know 
Words  are  worse  than  empty :    so 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  But  in  proof  of  sympathy, 

Take  these  snowdrops  that  I  send : 

Let  their  tender  beauty  be 

Mutely  eloquent  for  me, 
Dear  and  sorrow- stridcen  friend." 

Sometimes,  just  to  have  one's  mood 

Comprehended,  is  relief; 
Simply  to  be  understood 
In  one's  sorrow  is  a  good 

That  avails  to  soften  griefl 

And  of  alt  the  words  well-meant 

To  console  my  aching  heart. 
Though  so  many  have  been  sent 
With  no  lack  of  kind  intent, — 

These  alone  have  soothed  the  smart, — 


These  whose  meaning  is  expressed 

In  a  handful  of  white  flowers. 
— Oh,  for  one  that  used  to  rest 
On  a  happy  mother's  breast, 
In  the  happy,  vanished  hours  I 

Under  skies  of  wintry  gray 

Was  my  little  snowdrop  blown; 
But  a  lovely  April  day, 
Or  an  apple-bough  in  May, 
Or  the  rose  that  June  would  own 

For  her  very  fairest  child 

Are  but  symbols  incomplete; 
For  since  Christ,  the  Undefiled, 
On  His  virgin  mother  smiled, 
Never  was  a  babe  so  sweet 

Yet  she  died,  and  God  knows  why; 

Babes  are  rarely  nursed  so  weQ; 
Heart  and  hand,  and  ear  and  eye, 
Waited  on  her  smile  or  sigh- 
Watched  to  see  no  faaim  bdeU. 
i,eo;,'L.OO^,;iL 
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Not  a  care  was  left  untried; 

But  I — whom  the  world  had  shown 
Through  her  eyes  its  sunny  side — 
Looked  on  helpless  while  she  died, 

Sil  in  darkness  now  alone; — 

Sit  and  seek  the  reason  why 

That  I  may  not,  must  not  know; 
That  no  shining  in  the  sky. 
And  no  wind  that  passes  by, 
To  my  yeanling  heart  will  show. 

Can  I  fidd  it  here,  my  friend, 

In  your  snowdrops  purely  white  ? 
Does  the  tender  gift  you  send 
Tenderer  meanings  comprehend 
For  the  soul  that  reads  aright  ? 

Who  shall  teach  me,  then,  to  read 

All  the  hidden  meaning  clear? 
God,  you  answer?     Well,  indeed, 
God  has  seemed  to  lend  my  need 
But  an  inattentive  ear. 


I  have  wearied  Him  with  cries 

Of  beseeching  and  of  pain ; 
I  have  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
filind  with  weeping  to  the  skies, 
I  have  wrung  my  hands  in  vain. 

And  the  smiling  Heaven  was  brass 

To  my  pleading  agony: 
When  I  saw  my  baby  pass 
Through  the  gate  of  Death,  alas  I 

Heaven's  gate  was  shut  on  me. 

Yet  these  delicate  white  things 

Seem  to  breathe  an  influence 

That  uplifts  me,  as  with  wings. 

Past  my  hopeless  questionings 

To  a  vague  intelligence. 

I  am  blind  and  slow  to  learn, 

But  within  me  something  stirs, 
Till  the  creeds  I  used  to  spurn 
To  my  soul  as  truths  return, 
Through  these  silent  messengers. 


Thou,  who  givest  uncontrolled 

Unto  each  his  destiny — 
Me  my  sorrows  manifold, — 
These  the  tender  grace  they  hold,— 

Let  them  lead  me,  God,  to  Thee  I 
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FiRH-SET  in  ancient  sward,  his  manful  bole 
Upbore  his  frontage  largely  toward  the  sky. 

We  could  not  dream  but  that  he  had  a  soul : 
What  virtue  breathed  from  out  his  bravery! 

We  gazed  o'erhead :   far  down  our  deepening  eyes 
Rained  glamours  trom  his  green  midsummer  mass. 

The  worth  and  sum  of  all  his  centuiies 
Suffused  his  mighty  shadow  on  the  grass — 

A  Presence  large,  a  grave  and  steadfast  Form 

Amid  the  leaves'  light  play  and  fantasy, 
A  Calmness  conquered  out  of  many  a  storm, 

A  Manhood  mastered  by  a  chestnut-tree ! 

Then,  while  his  monarch  fingers  downward  held 
The  rugged  buns  wherewith  his  state  was  rife, 

A  voice  of  large  authoritative  Eld 
Seemed  uttering  prickly  parables  of  life : 

*  Tbi^  chestnut-tree  (at  Cedarcroft,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bafard  Ta]tlof,  in  FenDsjlraiiia)  ii  eMii 
be  more  U«n  eight  hundred  years  Old.  Pgitized  by  GoOglc 
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How  Ufe  in  truth  was  sharply  set  with  ills  ; 

A  kernel  cased  in  quarrels ;  yea,  a  sphere 
Of  stings,  and  hedgehog-round  of  mortal  quills  : 

How  most  men  itched  to  eat  too  soon  i"  the  year. 

And  took  but  wounds  and  worries  for  their  pains. 
Whereas  the  wise  withheld  their  patient  hands. 

Nor  plucked  green  pleasures  till  the  suns  and  rains 
And  seasonable  ripenings  burst  all  bands 

And  opened  wide  the  liberal  burrs  of  life. 

There,  O  my  Friend,  beneath  the  chestnut-bough 
Gazing  on  thee  immerged  in  modem  strife, 

I  framed  a  prayer  of  fervency — that  thou. 

In  soul  and  siature  larger  ihan  thy  kind, 

Still  more  to  this  strong  Form  might'sl  liken  thee, 
TiU  thy  whole  Self  in  every  fiber  find 
The  tranquil  lordship  of  thy  chestnut -tree. 


THE   SONG  OF  THE    MILKMAID. 


TurnI   turn!  for  my  cheeks  they  bum, 
Turn  by  the  vale,  my  Harry! 

Fill,  pail  1     FiU,  pail ! 
He's  turned  by  the  vale  (~ i^i^i^\n 
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And  tliere  by  the  stile  waits  Hairy. 

Fill,  fill  I— fill,  pail— fill ! 
For  there  by  the  stile  waits  Hany. 

The  world  may  go  round— the  world  may  stand  still. 
But  I— can  milk  and  many. 

Oh,  if  we  two  'neath  yonder  yew 
Stood  down  there  now  by  the  water, 

I  know  who'd  carry  me  over  the  ford 

As  brave  as  a  soldier — proud  as  a  lord, 
lliough  I  dotit  live  over  the  water  ! 

"  Whew !     Whew  1 " — he's  whistling  through 
The  song  of  "The  Farmer's  Daughter!" 

Give  down !     Give  down — my  crumpled  brown ! 

He  shall  not  take  the  road  to  town, 
For  I'll  meet  him  beyond  the  water. 
So  give  down! — give  down — my  crumpled  brown, 

And  send  me  to  my  Hany! 
The  folk  o'  towns  may  have  silk   gowns, 

But  I — can  milk  and  marry! 

"Whew I    Whew!" — he's  whistled  through, 

My  Harry,  my  lad,  my  lover  1 
Set  the  suns  and  fall  the  dew — 
Heigho  1  merry  world — what's  to  do 

That  you're  smiling  over  and  over, — 
Upon  the  hill  and  down  in  the  dale, — 
Over  the  tree-tops, — along  the  vale, — 

Smiling  over  and  over? 
O  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover? 

You  were  so  dull  and  cold  just  now, 
O  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover? 

I  couldn't  see  a  leaf  on  the  tree, 

And   now   I   count  them — one,  two,  thiee. 
Count  them  over  and  over, — 
Leaf  from  leaf  like  lips  apan — 

Like  lip  apart  for  a  lover, — 
And  the  hill-side  beats  with  my  beating  heart, 

And  the  apple-tree  blushed  all  over. 
And  the  May-bough  touched  me  and  made  me  start, 

And  the  wind  breathes  warm  like  a  lover. 

Pull,  pull!    and  the  pail  is  full. 
And  mil  king's  done  and  over; 

Who  wouldn't  sit  here  under  the  tree  ? 

What  a  fair,  fair  thing  a  green  field  to  see! 
With  catUe,  and  sky,  and  clover! 

Brim,  brim  to  the  rim.     Ah  me ! 

I've  set  my  pail  on  the  daisies! 
It  seems  so  light!     Can  the  sun  be  set? 
The  dew  must  be  heavy, — my  checks  are  wet! 

I  could  cry  to  have  hurt  the  daisies! 
Hany  is  near!     Hany  is  near! 
My  heart  beats  quick  as  if  he  were  here, 
My  hps  are  burning,  my  cheeks  are  wet. 
He  hasn't  uttered  a  word  as  yet. 

But  the  air  is  astir  with  his  praises. 
My  Harry!— the  air  is  astir  with  your  praises:  .   .  ,|  , 
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r  tell  when  first  I  saw  her  foce; — 
Was  it  athwart  a  sunset  on  the  sea. 
When  the  huge  billows  heaved  tumultuously, 

Or  in  the  quiet  of  some  woodland  place, 
Wrapped  by  the  shadowy  boon 

Of  breezeless  verdures  from  the  summer  noon  ? 
Or  likelier  still,  in  a  rock-girdled  dell 
Between  vast  mountains,  while  the  midnight  Hour 
Blossomed  above  me  like  a  shining  Flower, 

Whose  star-wrought  petals  turned  the  fields  of  space 
To  one  great  garden  of  mysterious  light  ? 

Vainl  vain!     I  cannot  tell 
When  first  the  beauty  and  majestic  might 
Of  her  calm  presence,  bore  my  soul  apart 

From  all  low  issues  of  the  groveling  world; — 
About  me  their  own  peace  and  grandeur  fiirled,— 

Filling  the  conscious  heart 
With  vague,  sweet  wisdom  drawn  Irom  earth  or  sky,- 

Secrets  that  glance  toward  Eternity, — 
Visions  divine,  and  thoughts  ineffable  I 

But  ever  since  that  immemorial  day, 

A  steadfast  flame  hath  burned  in  brain  and  blood. 

Urging  me  onward  in  the  perilous  search 

For  sacred  haunts  our  queenly  mother  loves; — 
By  field  and  flood, 
Thro'  neighboring  realms,  and  regions  far  away. 
Have  I  not  followed,  followed  where  She  led, 

Tracking  wild  rivers  to  their  fountain  head, 
And  wilder  desert  spaces,  mournful,  vast, 
Where  Nature  fronting  her  inscrutable  past. 

Holds  bleak  communion  only  with  the  dead ; 

Yearning  meanwhile,  for  pinions  like  a  dove's. 
To  waft  me  further  still, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  unwinged  will; 
Yea;   wafl  me  northward,  southward,  east,  or  west. 

By  fabled  isles,  and  undiscovered  lands. 

To  where  enthroned  upon  his  mountain-perch. 
The  sovereign  Eagle  stands, 
Guarding  the  unfledged  eaglets  in  their  nest. 

Above  the  thunders  of  the  sea  and  storm  P 

Oh !  sometimes  by  the  fire 
Of  holy  passion,  in  me,  all  subdued. 
And  melted  to  a  mortal  woman's  mood. 

Tender  and  warm, — 
She,  fi'om  her  goddess  height. 
In  gracious  answer  to  my  soul's  desire. 
Descending  softly,  lifts  her  Isis  veil. 
To  bend  on  me  the  untranslated  light 
Of  fathomless  eyes,  and  brow  divinely  pale : — 
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She  lays  on  mine  her  finn,  immortal  hand; 

And  I,  encompassed  by  a  magical  mist, 

Feel  that  her  lips  have  kissed 

Mine  eyes  and  forehead; — how  the  influence  fine 

Of  her  deep  life  runs  like  Arcadian  wine 

Through  all  my  being!      How  a  moment  pressed 

To  the  large  fountains  of  her  opulent  breast, 

A  rapture  smiles  me,  half  akin  to  pain ; — 

A  sun-flash  quivering  through  white  chords  of  rain 


Thenceforth,  I  walked 
The  earth  all-seeing; — not  her  stateliest  forms 
Alone  engrossed  me,  nor  her  sounds  of  power; 
Mountains  and  oceans,  and  the  rage  of  storms ; 
Fierce  cataracts  hurled  from  awful  steep  to  steep — 
Or,  the  gray  water-spouts,  that  whirling  lower 
Along  the  darkened  bosom  of  the  deep ; 
But  all  fair,  fairy  forms;  all  vital  things. 
That  breathe  or  blossom  'mid^t  our  bounteous 
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In  sjrlvan  nooks  rejoicingly  I  met 

The  yrild  rose  and  the  violet; — 
On  dewy  hill-slop«3  pausing,  fondly  talked 

With  the  coy  wind-flower,  and  the  grasses  brown, — 

That  in  a  subtle  lan^ge  of  their  own 

{Caught  from  the  spirits  of  the  wandering  breeze), — 

Quaintly  responded; — while  the  heavens  looked  down 
As  graciously  on  these 
Titania  growths,  as  on  sublimer  shapes 
Of  century- molded  continents,  that  bemock 
Alike  the  earthquake's,  and  the  billows'  shock 
By  Orient  inlands  and  cold  ocean  capes! 

The  giant  constellations  rose  and  set: — 

I  knew  them  all,  and  worshiped  all  I  knew; — 

Yet,  from  their  empire  in  the  pregnant  Blue, — 

Sweeping  from  planet-orbits  to  faint  bars 

Of  nebulous  clsud,  beyond  the  range  of  stats, — 

I  turned  to  worship  with  a  heart  as  true. 

Long  mosses  drooping  from  the  cypress-tree; 

The  virginal  vines  that  stretched  renaotely  dim, 

From  forest  limb  to  limb; 
Net-work  of  golden  ferns,  whose  tracery  weaves 
In  lingering  twilights  of  warm  August  eves. 
Ethereal  frescoes,  pictures  fugitive. 
Drawn  on  the  flickering  and  fair-foliaged  wait 
Of  the  dense  forest,  ere  the  night  sh^es  fall: 
Rushes  rock-tangled,  whose  mixed  colors  live 
In  the  pure  moisture  by  a  fountain's  brim ; 
The  sylph-like  reeds,  wave-bom,  that  to  and  fro 
Move  ever  to  the  waters'  rhythmical  flow. 
Blent  with  the  humming  of  the  wild-wood  bee. 
And  the  winds'  under  thrills  of  mystery; 
The  twinkling  "  ground -stars,"  full  of  modest  cheer, 

Eacii  her  ccnilean  cup 

In  humble  supplication  lifting  up, 
To  catch  whate'er  th&  kindly  heavens  may  give 
Of  flooded  sunshine,  or  celestial  dew; — 
And  even — when  self-poised  tn  airy  grace. 

Their  phantom  hghtness  stirs 
Through  glistening  shadows  of  a  secret  place — 

■The  silvery- tinted  gossamers; — 
For  thus  hath  Nature  taught  amid  her  All, — 
The  complex  miracles  of  land  and  sea, 
And  infinite  marvels  of  the  infinite  air,— 
No  life  is  trivial,  no  creation  small  I 

Ever,  I  walk  the  earth, 
As  one  whose  spiritual  ear 
Is  strangely  purged  and  purified  to  bear 
Its  multitudinous  voice; — from  tlie  shore 
Whereon  the  savage  Arctic  surges  roar. 
And  the  stupendous  bass  of  choral  waves 

Thunders  o'er  "  wandering  graves," 
From  warrior-winds  whose  viewless  cohorts  charge 
The  banded  mists  through  Cloudland's  vaporous  dearth, — 
Pealmg  their  battle-bugles  round  the  marge 
Of  dreary  fen  and  desolated  moor;  DigitiredbyCiOOQlc 
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Down  to  the  ripple  of  shy  woodland  rills 
Chanting  their  delicate  treble  'mid  the  hills, 
And  ancient  hollows  of  the  enchanted  ground,— 
I  pass  with  reverent  thought, 
Attuned  to  every  tiniest  ^1  of  sound, 

Whether  by  brook  or  bird 

The  perfumed  air  be  stirred. 
But  most,  because  the  unwearied  strains  are  fiaught 
With  Nature's  freedom  in  her  happiest  moods, — 
I  love  the  mock-bird's,  and  brown  thrush's  lay, — 

The  melted  soul  of  May. 

Beneath  those  matchless  notes, 
From  jocund  hearts  upweJIed  to  fervid  throats, 

In  gushes  of  dear  harmony, — 

I  seem,  oftimes  I  seem 
To  find  remoter  meanings;   the  bx  tone 
Of  ante-Ratal  music  faintly  blown 
From  out  the  misted  realms  of  memory ; — 
The  pathos,  and  the  passion  of  a  dream; — 
Or,  broken  fugues  of  a  diviner  tongue 
That  e'er  hath  chanted,  since  our  earth  was  young, 
And  o'er  her  peace-enamored  soUtudes 

The  stars  of  morning  sung  I 
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Ever  since  men  began  to  dig  for  silver 
and  gold  in  Colorado,  one  of  the  many 
hard  things  they  have  had  to  do,  has  been 
the  journeying  into  the  rich  silver  regions 
of  the  San  Juan  country.  The  great  Sangre 
di  Cristo  range,  with  its  uncounted  pea^s, 
all  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feel  high, 
is  a  barrier  which  only  seekers  after  gold  or 
after  liberty  would  have  courage  to  cross. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  which 
the  traveler  in  southern  Colorado,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  has  seen  has 
been  the  groups  of  white-topped  wagons 
creeping  westward  toward  the  passes  of 
this  range;  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  to- 
gether, each  wagon  drawn  by  ten,  fifteen 
or  even  twenty  mules;  the  slow-moving 
processions  look  Uke  caravan  lines  in  a 
desert;  two,  three,  four  weeks  on  the  road, 
carrying  in  people  by  households ;  carrying 
in  food,  and  bringing  out  silver  by  the  ton  ; 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  patient  men 
and  patient  beasts  have  been  toiling  every 
summer  from  June  to  October. 

This  sort  of  thing  does  not  go  on  for 
many  years  before  a  railroad  comes  to  the 
rescue.  Engineering  triumphs  where  brute 
force  merely  evades ;  the  steam-engine  has 
stronger  lungs  than  mules  or  men;  and  the 


journey  which  was  counted  by  weeks  is 
made  in  hours.  Such  a  feat  as  this,  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  (nanov 
gauge]  is  now  performing  in  Colorado.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  saw  the  plow- 
share cut  the  first  furrow  for  its  track  through 
the  cuchuras  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the 
Spanish  Peaks.  One  day  last  week  I  looked 
out  fix)m  car  windows  as  we  whirled  past 
the  same  spot ;  a  litdc  town  stood  where 
then  was  wilderness,  and  on  either  side  of 
our  road  were  acres  of  sunflowers  whose 
brown-centered  disks  of  yellow  looked  like 
trembling  faces  still  astonished  at  tfae  noise. 
Fast  the  Spanish  Peaks ;  past  the  new  town 
of  Veta;  into  the  Veta  Pass;  up,  up,  nine 
thousand  feet  up,  across  a  neck  of  the 
Sangre  di  Cristo  range  itself;  down  the 
other  side,  and  out  among  the  foot-hills  to 
the  vast  San  Luis  valley,  the  plucky  little 
railroad  has  already  pushed.  It  is  a  notable 
feat  of  engineering.  As  the  road  winds 
among  the  mountains  its  curves  are  so 
sharp  that  the  inexperienced  and  timid  hoW 
their  breath.  From  one  track,  running 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  you  look  up 
to  another  which  you  are  presentiy  to  reach; 
it  lies  high  on  the  mountain- side,  fonr  buo- 
dred  feet  above  your  head,  yet  it  loob 
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bardiy  more  than  a  stone's  throw  across  the 
ravine  between.  The  curve  by  which  you 
are  to  dirab  up  this  hill  is  a  thirty-degree 
curve.  To  the  non-professional  mind  it 
■ill  perhaps  ^ve  a  dearer  idea  of  the  curve 
to  say  that  it  is  shaped  like  a  mule-shoe — 
a  much  narrower  shoe  than  a  horse-shoe. 
The  iamous  horse-shoe  curve  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  broad  and  easy  in 
comparison  with  this.  There  are  three  of 
these  thirty-degree  curves  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other;  the  road  doubles 
on  itself,  like  the  path  of  a  ship  tacking  in 
idveise  winds.  The  grade  is  very  steep — 
two  hundred  and  eleven  feet  to  the  mile ; 
the  engines  pant  and  strain,  and  the  wheels 
make  a  strange  sound,  at  once  sibilant  and 
ringing  on  the  steel  rails.  You  go  but  six 
miles  an  hour ;  it  seems  like  not  more  than 
four,  the  leisurely  pace  is  so  unwonted  a 
one  for  steam  engines.  With  each  mile  of 
ascent  the  view  backward  and  downward 
becomes  finer :  the  Spanish  Peaks  and  the 
plains  in  the  distance,  the  dark  ravines  full 
of  pine-trees  in  the  foreground,  and  Veta 
Mountain  on  the  left  hand — a  giant  bulwark 
brrowed  and  bare.  There  are  so  many 
seams  on  the  sides  of  this  mountain  that 
they  have  given  rise  to  its  name,  Veta,  which 
in  the  Spanish  tongue  means  "  vein." 

From  the  mouth  of  the  pass  to  the  sum- 
mit, is,  measured  by  miles,  fourteen  miles ; 
measured  by  hours,  three  hours ;  measured 
by  sensations,  the  length  of  a  dream, — that 
means  a  length  with  which  figures  and 
Dtunbers  have  nothing  in  common.  One 
dreams  sometimes  of  flying  in  the  air,  some- 
bntes  of  going  swiftly  down  or  up  endless 
stair-ways  without  resting  his  feet  on  the 
iteps;  my  recollection  of  being  lifted  up 
ind  through  the  Veta  Pass,  by  steam,  are 
ike  the  recollections  of  such  dreams. 

The  summit  is  over  nine  thousand  feet 
ibove  the  sea-level, — the  highest  point 
cached  by  a  railroad  on  this  contment. 
Tro  miles  beyond,  and  a  hundred  or  two 
Kt  lower  down,  is  the  "  Summit  House," 
.t  which  we  passed  the  night  It  is  a 
fttie  four-roomed  house  built  of  mud  and 
et  down  in  a  flower-bed  of  larkspur, 
are-bells,  peristerions,  gilias,  white,  yellow 
r>d  purple  asters  and  wild  strawberries; 
list  above  the  house  a  spring  of  pure 
ater  gushes  out  The  ceaseless  running 
f  this  water  and  the  wind  in  the  pines  are 
le  only  sounds  which  break  the  solitude 
f  the  spot  Once  at  night  and  once  in 
le  morning,  the  sudden  whisde  of  the  steam 
Qgine  and  the  swift  rush  of  the  train  go- 


ing by  fall  on  the  silence  startlingly,  and 
are  gone  in  a  second.  The  next  day  we 
drove  eighteen  miles  westward,  following 
the  line  of  the  railroad  down  the  caAon 
for  six  or  eight  miles,  then  bearing  off  to 
the  right  and  climbing  the  high  hills  which 
make  the  eastern  wall  of  the  &in  Luis  Park. 
On  our  right  rose  the  majestic  Siena 
Blanca, — the  highest  mountain  in  Colorado, 
— bare  and  coioriess  in  the  eaiiy  morning 
light;  but  transformed  into  beauty  later  in 
the  day  when  mists  veiled  it  and  threw  it, 
solid  gray,  against  a  sunny  blue  sky,  while 
transparent  hinges  of  rain  fell  between  us 
and  it,  making  a  shifting  kaleidoscope  of 
bits  of  rainbowhere  and  there.  The  mead- 
ow intervals  skirting  the  San  Luis  Park  at 
this  point  are  very  beaudhil :  fields  high 
with  many-colored  grasses  and  gay  with 
flowers,  with  Knes  of  cotton-wood  trees  zig- 
zagging through  wherever  they  choose  to 
go,  and  the  three  grand  peaks  of  the  Serra 
Blanca  towering  above  all;  to  the  west  and 
south  a  vast  outlook,  bounded  and  Ixoken 
only  by  mountain-tops  so  fai  away  that 
they  are  mistily  outhned  on  the  horiztxi. 
Leaving  these  meadow  intervals  you  come 
out  on  great  opens  where  nothing  but  sage- 
brush grows. 

"Good  to  make  fires  of;  makes  des- 
perate hot  fires,"  said  our  driver. 

It  loo^d  as  if  it  had  been  burned  at  the 
stake  already,  every  bush  of  it,  and  been 
raised  by  some  miracle,  with  all  its  steins  left 
still  twisted  in  agony.  There  cannot  be  on 
earth  another  so  s^-visaged  a  thing  as  a 
sage-bush,  unless  it  be  the  oUve-tree,  of 
which  it  is  a  miniature  reproduction :  the 
same  palhd  gray  rint  to  its  leaf;  the  same 
full  and  tender  curves  in  its  marred  outlines; 
the  same  indescribable  contortions  and 
writhings  of  stem ;  those  which  are  short 
seem  to  be  struck  low  by  pain,  to  be  clasp- 
ing and  dutching  at  the  ground  in  despair; 
those  which  grow  two  or  three  feet  high 
seem  to  be  stretching  up  deformed  and  m 
every  direction  seeking  help.  It  would  be 
easy  to  &ncy  that  journeying  day  after  day 
across  the  sage-brush  plains  might  make  a 
man  mad ;  that  he  might  come  at  last  to 
feel  himself  a  part  of  some  frightful  metemp- 
sychosis, in  which  centuries  of  sin  were 
being  expiated. 

Surrounded  by  stretches  of  this  dreary  sage- 
brush stands  Fort  Garland,  looking  south- 
ward down  the  valley.  It  is  not  a  fort  which 
could  resist  a  siege,  not  even  an  attack 
from  a  few  mounted  Indians;  it  must  have  i 
been  intended  simply  for  barracks ;  a  few    \ '  ^ 
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rows  of  low  mud-walled  buildings  placed  in 
a  sort  of  hollow  square  with  openings  on 
three  sides ;  a  little  plat  of  green  grass  and 
a  few  cotton-wood  trees  in  the  center;  two 
brass  field-pieces  poiating  vaguely  to  the 
south;  a  score  or  so  of  soldiers'  houses  out- 
side ;  some  clothes-lines  on  which  red  shirts, 
and  here  and  there  a  blue  coat,  were  blow- 
ing; a  United  States  flag  fluttering  on  the 
flag-staff,  one  soldier  and  one  sergeant ; 
that  was  all  we  saw  in  the  way  of  defenses 
of  the  San  Luis  valley.  There  are  two  com- 
panies stationedat  the  post, — one  a  company 
of  colored  cavalry, — but  a  quieter,  more 
peaceful,  less  military-looking  spot  than  was 
Fort  Garland  during  the  time  we  spent 
there  it  would  be  h^  to  find.  Over  the 
door-way,  in  one  of  the  mud  houses,  was 
the  sign  "  Hotel."  This  hotel  consisted 
apparently  of  three  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen. 
In  the  len  hand  bedroom  a  traveling  dent- 
ist was  holding  professional  receptions  for 
the  garrison.  The  shining  tools  of  his  trade 
were  spread  on  the  center  table  and  on  the 
bed ;  in  this  room  we  waited  while  dinner 
was  being  served  for  us  in  the  opposite  bed- 
room. It  was  an  odd  thing  at  a  dinner 
served  in  a  small  bedroom,  to  have  a  man 
waiter  stand  behind  your  chair,  politely  and 
incessantly  waving  a  big  feather  brush  to 
keep  the  flies  away. 

Garland  City,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
San  Juan  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  is  six  miles  from  Fort 
Garland.  The  road  to  ii  from  the  fort  lies 
for  Che  last  three  miles  on  the  top  of  a  sage- 
grown  plateau.  It  is  straight  as  an  arrow, 
looks  in  the  distance  hke  a  brown  fiirrow 
on  the  pale  gray  plain,  and  seems  to  pierce 
the  mountains  beyond.  Up  to  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  Garland  City,  there  is 
no  trace  of  human  habitation.  Knowing 
that  the  city  must  be  near,  you  look  in  all 
directions  for  a  glimpse  of  it;  the  hills 
ahead  of  you  rise  sharply  across  your  way. 
Where  is  the  city  ?  At  your  very  feet,  but 
you  do  not  suspect  it. 

The  sunset  light  was  fading  when  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  ravine  m  which  the 
city  lies.  It  was  tike  looking  unawares  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  the  gulch  opened 
beneath  us  as  suddenly  as  if  the  earth  had 
that  moment  parted  and  made  it.  With 
brakes  set  firm  we  drove  cautiously  down 
the  steep  road;  the  ravine  twinkled  with 
lights,  and  almost  seemed  to  flutter  with 
white  tent  and  wagon-tops.  At  the  farther 
end  it  widened,  opening  out  oo  an  inlet  of 
the  San  Luis  Park,  and  in  its  center,  near 


this  widening  mouth,  lay  the  twelve-days- 
old  city.     A  strange  din  arose  from  it 

"  What  is  going  on  ?  "  we  exclaimed. 

"  The  building  of  the  city,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  Twelve  days  ago  there  was  not  a 
house  here.  To-day  there  are  one  hundred 
and  five,  and  in  a  week  more  there  will  be 
two  hundred ;  each  man  is  building  his  own 
home,  and  working  night  and  day  to  get 
it  done  ahead  of  his  neighbor.  There  are 
four  saw-mills  going  constandy,  but  they 
can't  turn  out  lumber  half  fast  enough. 
Everybody  has  to  be  content  with  a  board  « 
a  time.  If  it  were  not  for  that  there'd  have 
been  twice  as  many  houses  done  as  there  are." 

We  drove  on  down  the  ravine.  The  hills 
on  either  side  were  sparsely  grown  with 
grass,  and  thinly  covered  with  pinon  and 
cedar  trees ;  a  little  creek  on  our  right  was 
half  hid  in  willow  thickets.  Hundreds  of 
white  tents  gleamed  out  among  them :  tents 
with  poles;  tents  made  by  spreading  sail- 
cloth over  the  tops  of  bushes ;  round  tents; 
square  tents;  big  tents;  little  tents  j  artdfiv 
every  tent  a  camp  fire;  hundreds  of  white- 
topped  wagons  also,  at  rest  for  the  night, 
their  great  poles  propped  up  by  sticks,  and 
their  mules  and  drivers  tying  and  standing 
in  picturesque  groups  around  them.  It  was 
a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten.  Louder  and 
louder  sounded  the  chorus  of  the  hammers 
as  we  drew  near  the  center  of  the  "  city  "; 
more  and  more  the  bustle  thickened ;  great 
ox-teams,  swaying  unwieldily  about,  draw- 
ing togs  and  planks ;  backing  up  steep 
places  ;  all  sorts  of  vehides  driving  at  reck- 
less speed  up  and  down;  men  carrying 
doors;  men  walking  along  inside  of  window 
sashes, — the  easiest  way  to  cairy  them  ;  men 
shoveling;  men  wheeUng  wheelbarrows; 
not  a  man  standing  stilt ;  not  a  man  with 
empty  hands;  every  man  picking  up  some- 
thing, and  running  to  put  it  down  some- 
where else,  as  in  a  play,  and  all  the  while, 
"clink!  dink!  clink  1"  ringing  above  the 
other  sounds,  the  strokes  of  hundreds  of 
hammers,  like  the  anvil  chorus. 

"  Where  is  Perry's  hotel  ?"  we  asked. 

One  of  (he  least  busy  of  the  throng  spared 
time  to  point  to  it  with  his  thumb  as  he 
passedus.  Insomebewildcrmentwedrewop 
in  front  of  a  large  unfinished  house,  throu^ 
the  many  uncased  apertures  of  which  we 
could  see  only  scafibjdings,  rough  boards, 
carpenter's  benches,  and  heaps  of  shavings. 
Streams  of  men  were  passing  in  and  out 
through  these  openings,  which  might  be 
either  doois  or  windows ;  no  steps  led  to 
any  of  them. 
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"Oh  yes!  Oh  yes!  can  accommodate  ^ou 
lO ! "  was  the  landlord's  reply  to  our  hesitat- 
ing in(]uiries.  He  stood  in  the  door-way  of 
hisdimng-room;  the  streams  of  men  we  had 
seen  going  in  and  out  were  the  fed  and  the 
anted  guests  of  the  house.  It  was  lupjwr- 
liine:  we  also  were  hungry.  We  peered  into 
the  dining-room :  three  tables  fiill  of  men ; 
a  huge  pSe  of  beds  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  hats  and  coats;  a  singular  wall,  made 
entirety  of  doois  propped  upright;  a  trian- 
gular space  walled  off  by  sail-cloth, — this  is 
what  we  saw.  We  stood  outside  waiting 
among  die  scaffolding  and  benches.  A 
black  man  was  lighting  the  candles  in  a 
candelabra,  made  of  two  narrow  bars  of 
wood  nailed  across  each  Other  at  right 
angles,  and  perforated  with  holes.  The 
candles  sputtered,  and  the  hot  fat  fell  on 
the  shavings  below. 

"  Dangerous  way  of  lighting  a  room  (iiU 
of  shavings,"  some  one  said. 

The  landlord  looked  up  at  the  swinging 
candelabra  and  laughed. 

"  Tried  it  pretty  often,"  he  said.  "  Never 
burned  a  house  down  yet." 

I  observed  one  peculiarity  in  the  speech 
at  Garland  City,  Personal  pronouns,  as  a 
rule,  were  omitted ;  there  was  no  time  for  a 
superfluous  word. 

"  Took  down  this  house  at  Wagon  Creek," 
he  continued,  "just  one  week  ago;  took  it 
down  one  morning  while  the  people  were 
eadng  breakfast;  took  it  down  over  their 
heads ;  putting  it  np  again  over  their  heads 
now." 

This  was  literally  true.  The  last  part  of 
it  we  ourselves  were  seeing  while  he  spoke, 
and  a  fnend  at  our  elbow  had  seen  the 
Wagon  Creek  crisis. 

"  'M  waiting  for  that  round  table  for  you," 
said  the  landlord;  "  'II  bring  the  chairs  out 
here  's  fast 's  they  quit  'em.  That's  the  only 
way  to  get  the  table." 

So,  watching  his  chances,  as  last  as  a  seat 
was  vacated,  he  sprang  into  the  room, 
seized  die  chair  and  brought  it  out  to  us, 
and  we  sat  there  in  our  "  reserved  seats " 
biding  the  time  when  there  should  be  room 
enough  vacant  at  the  table  for  us  to  take 
our  places. 

W  hat  an  indescribable  scene  it  was.  The 
strange-looking  waO  of  propped  doors  which 
we  had  seen  was  the  impromptu  wall  sep- 
arating the  bedrooms  from  the  dining-room. 
Bedrooms?  Yes,  five  of  them;  that  is,  five 
bedsteads  in  a  row,  with  just  space  enough 
between  tbem  to  hang  up  a  sheet,  and  with 
just  room  enough  between  them  and  the 


propped  doors  for  a  moderate-sized  perscn 
to  stand  upright  if  he  laced  either  the  doors 
or  the  bed.  Chairs  ?  Oh  no.  What  do 
you  want  of  a  chair  in  a  bedroom  which 
has  a  bed  in  it  ?  Wash-stands  ?  One  tin 
basin  out  in  the  unfinished  room.  Towels  ? 
Uncertain. 

The  little  triangular  space  walled  off  Iqr 
the  sail-doth  was  a  sixth  bedroom,  quite 
private  and  exclusive,  and  the  big  pile  of 
beds  on  the  dining-room  floor  was  to  be 
made  up  into  seven  bedrooms  more  between 
the  tables  after  everybody  had  finished  sup- 
per. 

Luckily  for  us  we  found  a  friend  here— a 
man  who  has  been  from  the  beginning  one 
of  Colorado's  chief  pioneers,  and  who  is 
never,  even  in  the  wildest  wilderness,  with- 
out resources  of  comfort 

"  You  can't  sleep  here,"  he  said.  "  I  can 
do  better  for  you  flian  this." 

"Better!" 

He  offired  us  luxury.  How  movable  a 
thing  is  one's  standard  of  comfort  I  A  two- 
roomed  pine  shanty,  board  walls,  board 
floors,  board  ceilings,  board  partitions  not 
reaching  to  the  roof,  looked  to  us  that  night 
like  a  palace.  To  have  been  entertained  at 
Windsor  Casde  would  not  have  made  us 
half  so  grateful. 

It  was  late  before  the  "city  "  grew  quiet, 
and  long  after  most  of  the  lights  were  out, 
and  most  of  the  sounds  had  ceased,  I  heard 
one  solitary  hammer  in  the  distance,  dink, 
dink,  clink.  I  fell  asleep  listening  to  it 
At  daylight  the  chorus  began  again,  din- 
ning, deafening  on  all  sides;  the  stir,  the 
bustle,  every  motion  of  it  began  just  where 
it  had  left  off  at  bed-time.  I  sat  on  a  door- 
step and  watched  the  street  It  was  like  a 
scene  in  an  opera.  Every  man  became 
dramatic  from  the  unconscious  absorption 
in  his  every  action.  Even  the  animals 
seemed  playing  parts  in  a  spectade.  There 
were  three  old  sows  out  with  their  broods  in 
search  of  early  breakfast,  and  they  wore  an 
expression  of  alertness  and  dispatch  such  aa 
I  never  before  saw  in  their  kind.  There 
were  twenty-three,  in  all,  of  the  little  pigs, 
and  very  pretty  they  were  too, — just  big 
enough  to  run  alone, — white  and  black  and 
motded;  no  two  alike,  and  all  with  fine 
pink  curly  tails ;  how  they  fought  over 
orange-peels,  and  sniffed  at  cigar-stumps, 
and  every  other  minute  ran  squealing  from 
under  some  hurrying  foot !  After  a  while 
two  of  the  mothers  disappeared  incontinendy, 
leaving  their  broods  behind  them.  The 
remaining  sow  looked  after  them  witha&lp 
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reproachful  an  expression  as  a  human  mother 
could  have  worn,  thus  compelled  to  an 
involuntary  baby-farming.  She  proved  very 
faithful  to  the  unwelcome  trust,  however, 
and  did  her  best  to  keep  all  the  twenty- 
three  youngsters  out  of  harm,  and  the  last  I 
saw  of  her  she  was  trying  to  persuade  them 
all  to  go  to  bed  in  a  willow  thicket. 

Then  came  a  dash  of  mules  and  horses 
down  the  street,  thirty  or  forty  of  them, 
driven  at  full  gallop  by  a  man  riding  a  calico 
horse,  and  flourishing  a  big  braided  leather 
whip  with  gay  tassels  on  it.  They,  too, 
were  going  out  to  meals.  They  were  being 
driven  down  to  a  corral  to  be  fed 

Then  came  a  Mexican  wagon  drawn  by 
two  gray  and  white  oxen  of  almost  as  fine  a 
tint  as  the  Italian  oxen,  which  are  so  like 
in  color  to  a  Maltese  kitten.  They  could 
not,  would  not  hurry,  nor  if  they  could 
help  it,  turn  to  the  right  or  left  for  anybody. 
Smiling  brown  faces  of  Mexican  men  shone 
from  the  front  seat,  and  laughing  brown  faces 
of  Mexican  babies  peeped  out  behind  from 
under  the  limp  and  wrinkled  old  wagon- 
cover,  which  looked  like  ahuge broken-down 
sun-bonnet.  There  are  squares  and  string- 
beans  and  potatoes  in  the  back  of  the  wagon 
to  sell,  and  while  they  were  measuring 
them  out  the  Mexicans  chattered  and 
laughed  and  showed  white  teeth,  like  men 
of  the  Campagna.  They  took  me  for  a 
householder  as  I  sat  on  my  door-step,  and 
turned  the  gray  oxen  my  way,  laughing  and 
calling  out : 

"Madame,  potatoes,  beans,  buy?"  and 
when  I  shook  my  head  they  still  laughed. 
Everything  seemed  a  joke  to  them  that 
morning. 

Next  came  a  great  water-wagon,  with  a 
spigot  in  its  side.  Good  water  is  very 
scarce  in  Garland  City,  as  it  is,  alas,  in  so 
many  places  in  Colorado,  and  an  enter- 
prising Irishman  is  fast  lining  his  pockets 
by  bringing  down  water  firom  a  spring  in 
the  hill,  north  of  the  town,  and  selling  it 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.  After  he 
had  tilled  the  barrel  which  stood  by  my 
friend's  door,  he  brought  a  large  lump  of 
ice,  washed  it  and  put  it  into  a  tin  water- 
pail  of  water  on  the  table. 

"  Where  did  that  ice  come  from  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, wondering  if  there  were  any  other 
place  in  the  world  except  America,  where 
ice  would  be  delivered  to  families,  in  a 
town  twelve  days  old. 

"  Oh,  just  back  here  from  Veta.  The 
people  there,  they  laid  in  a  big  stock  last 
winter,  and  when  the  town  moved  on,  they 


hadn't  any  use  for  the  ice  'n'  so  they  packs 
it  down  here  on  the  cars  every  day." 

"  The  town  moved  on  I  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  most  all  these  people  that's  put- 
tin'  up  houses  here  lived  in  Veta  three 
months  ago.  They're  jest  followin'  the 
raihoad." 

"  Oh,"  said  1,  "  I  thought  most  of  them 
had  come  from  Wagon  Creek  "  (the  st^on 
between  Veta  and  Garland  City), 

"Well,  they  did  stop  at  Wagon  Creek 
for  a  spell  j  nothin'  more  than  to  check 
up,  though;  not  enough  to  count;  some  of 
these  houses  was  set  up  to  Wagon  Creek 
a  few  days. 

"  Where  iver  did  ye  git  that  dog  ?  "  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  catching  sight  of 
Douglas,  a  superb,  pure-blooded  stag- 
hound,  who  had  come  with  us  from  the 
Summit  House.    "  Mebbe  ye're  English  ?" 

"  No,  we  are  not     Are  you  ?  " 

"  No.  I'm  Irish  bom;  but  I  know  an 
ould  counthry  dog  when  I  see  him.  Ah, 
but  he's  a  fome  craythur." 

"  Do  you  like  this  coimtry  better  than 
the  old  country  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes.  I  can  make  more  money  here ; 
that's  the  main  thing,"  said  the  thoroughly 
naturalized  Pat,  and  he  sprang  up  to  the  top 
of  his  water-cart  and  drove  off  whistling. 

Next  came  a  big,  black,  leather- topped 
wagon,  with  a  black  bear  chained  on  a 
rack  behind.  The  wagon  rattled  along 
very  fast,  and  the  bear  raced  back  and  forth 
on  his  shelf  and  shook  his  chain.  Nobody 
seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  strange 
sight;  not  a  man  turned  his  head.  One 
would  not  have  thought  wagons  with  black 
bears  dancing  on  platforms  behind  them 
could  have  been  conunon  sights  even  in 
Garland  City. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  shifting  street 
scenes  I  watched  that  morning.  After  a 
time  I  left  my  door-step  and  strolled  about 
in  the  suburbs  of  this  baby  "city."  The 
suburbs  were  as  suburbs  alwaj-s  are,  more 
interesting  than  the  thoroughfares;  patbeiic 
too,  with  their  make-shifts  of  shelter ;  heie 
were  huts,  mere  huts,  literally  made  ot' 
loose  boards  thrown  together;  women  and 
children  looked  out  from  shapeless  door- 
ways, and  their  ragged  beds  and  bed- 
ding and  clothes  were  piled  in  heaps  out- 
side or  flung  on  the  bushes.  Here  were 
fenced  corrals  in  open  spaces  among  the 
willows,  with  ill-spelt  signs  saying  thii 
horses  and  mules  would  be  fed  there 
cheaply.  Here  were  lovs  of  new  Kansas 
l^ctizecDvCjOO' 
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wagons,  with  green-and- white  bodies  and 
scaflet  wheels ;  here  were  top-buggies,  and 
cuts,  and  a  huge,  black  ambulance  bound 
for  Foit  Garland.  Here  were  stacks  of 
e*eiy  conceivable  merchandise,  which  had 
been  hastily  huddled  out  of  the  freight  cais, 
and  were  waiting  their  turn  to  be  loaded  00 
the  San  Juan  wagons.  Here  stood  the 
San  Juan  coach — the  great,  swinging,  red- 
bodied,  covered  coach  we  know  so  well  in 
New  England.  A  day  and  a  night  and 
half  a  day  without  stopping,  he  must  ride 
who  will  go  from  Garland  City  to  Lake 
City  in  this  stage.  The  next  morning  I 
saw  it  set  off  at  six  o'clock.  A  brisk,  black- 
qred  little  Frenchwoman,  trig  and  natty 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  was  settling 
henelf  in  the  back  seat.  She  had  lived 
in  Lake  Ci^  a  year,  and  she  liked  it  better 
than  Denver. 

"  Mooch  nicer:  mooch  nicer :  so  cool  as 
it  is  in  summer :  nevare  hot" 

"  But  is  it  not  very  cold  in  winter  ?  " 

A  true  French  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
w»s  her  first  reply,  followed  by: 

"  But  no ;  with  snug  bouse,  and  big  fire, 
it  is  nevare  cold ;  and  in  winter  we  have  so 
many  of  meetings,  what  you  call  soshar- 
bles;  it  is  a  good  time."  Then  she  called 
out  sharply  in  French  to  her  husband,  who 
was  disposing  of  their  parcels  in  a  way 
whidi  did  not  please  her;  and  then,  seeing 
me  wave  a  good-bye  to  one  on  top  of  the 
coach,  she  leaned  out  of  her  window,  and 
called  with  the  light-hearted  laugh  of  her 
race: 

"  Ah,  then,  why  does  not  Madame  come 
too?  My  husband  is  better;  he  takes  me 
along,"  at  which  the  collective  stage-coach 
laughed  loud,  the  driver  swung  his  long 
whip  around  the  leaders'  eats,  and  the 
coach  plunged  off  at  a  rattling  pace. 

In  the  edge  of  a  willow  copse  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  found  a 
small  shanty,  the  smallest  I  had  seen.  It 
was  so  low  one  could  not  enter  without 
stooping,  nor  stand  quite  upright  inside. 
The  boards  of  which  it  was  built  were  fiill 
<A  knot-holes;  those  making  the  roof  were 
laid  loosely  across  the  top,  and  could  not 
have  been  much  protection  against  rain. 
The  boards  of  a  wagon-top  were  set  up 
close  by  the  door-way,  and  on  these  were 
hanging  beds,  bedding,  and  a  variety  of 
nondescript  garments.  A  lire  was  burning 
on  the  ground  a  few  steps  off;  on  this  was 
a  big  iron  kettle  full  of  clothes  boiling; 
there  were  two  or  three  old  pans  and  iron 
utensils  standing  near  the  fire;  an  old  flag- 


bottomed  chair,  its  wood  worn  smooth  and 
shining  by  long  use,  and  a  wooden  bench, 
on  which  was  a  wash-tub  full  of  clothes 
soaking  in  water.  I  paused  to  look  at  the 
picture,  and  a  woman  passing  said : 

"  That's  Grandma's  house." 

"  Your  grandmother  ?  "  I  said. 

"Oh  no,"  she  replied.  "She  aint  no- 
body's grandmother;  but  we  all  call  her 
Grandma.  She's  here  with  her  son;  he 
was  weakly,  an'  she  brought  him  out  here. 
There  aint  many  like  her.  I  wonder 
where  she's  gone,  leavin'  her  washin'  this 

Then  we  fell  into  talk  about  the  new 
dty,  and  what  the  woman's  husband  was 
doing,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  get 
along,  and  presendy  we  heard  footsteps. 

"  Oh,  there's  Grandma  now,"  she  said. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  tall  thin  woman 
in  a  short,  scant  calico  gown,  with  an  old 
woolen  shawl  crossed  at  her  neck  and 
pinned  tight  at  the  belt  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Quaker  women.  Her  sleeves  were 
rolled  up  above  her  elbows,  and  her  arms 
were  brown  and  muscular  as  an  Indian's. 
Her  thin  gray  hair  blew  about  her  temples 
under  an  old  limp  brown  sun-bonnet,  which 
hid  the  outline  of  her  face,  but  did  not  hide 
the  brightness  of  her  keen  light  gray  eyes. 
Her  face  was  actually  seamed  with  wrinkles ; 
her  mouth  had  fallen  in  from  want  of  teeth, 
and  yet  she  did  not  look  wholly  like  an  old 
woman. 

"  Grandma,  this  lady's  from  Colorado 
Springs,"  said  my  companion,  by  way  of 
introduction. 

Grandma  was  carrying  an  armful  of  cedar- 
boughs.  She  threw  them  on  the  ground 
and  Homing  to  me  said,  with  a  smile  which 
lighted  up  her  whole  face: 

"  How  d'ye  do,  marm  P  That's  a  place 
I've  always  wanted  to  see.  I've  always 
thought  I  should  like  to  live  to  the  Springs 
ever  unce  I've  been  in  this  country." 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  It  is  a  pleasant  town; 
but  do  you  not  like  it  here  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  her  shanty  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  I  felt  guilty  at  having  asked 
my  question,  but  she  replied : 

"  Oh  yes,  I  like  it  very  weD  here.  When 
we  get  our  house  built  we'll  be  comfortable. 
It's  only  for  Tommy  I'm  here.  If  it  wa'n't 
for  him  I  shouldn't  stay  in  this  country. 
He's  all  I've  got.  We're  all  alone  here — 
that  is  so  far  as  connections  goes ;  but  we've 
got  plenty  o'  friends  and  God's  here,  jest 
me  same's  everywhere." 

She  spoke  this  last  sentence  in  as  natural  ■ 
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and  easy  a  tone  as  all  the  rest ;  there  was 
no  more  trace  of  cant  or  affectation  in  her 
mention  of  the  name  of  God  than  in  her 
mention  of  Tommy's.  They  seemed  equally 
familiar  and  equally  dear.  Then  she  went 
to  the  fire  and  turned  the  clothes  over  in 
the  water  with  a  long  stick,  and  prepared  to 
resume  her  work. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? "  I 
isked. 

•■  Only  about  a  week,"  she  said.  "Tom- 
my, he's  working  's  hard  *s  ever  he  can  to 
get  me  a  house  built.  It  worries  him  to 
see  me  living  this  way;  he's. got  it  three 
logs  high,  already,"  proudly  pointing  to  it 
only  a  few  rods  farther  up  the  hill,  "  but 
Tommy's  only  a  boy  yet;  he  aint  sixteen; 
but  he's  learning ;  he's  learning  to  do  for 
hisself ;  he's  a  real  good  boy,  an'  he's  getting 
strong  every  day;  he's  getting  his  health 
real  firm,  'n'  that's  all  I  want  Taint  any 
matter  what  becomes  of  me,  if  I  can  only 
get  Tommy  started  all  right" 

"  Was  he  ill  when  you  brought  him 
here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  He  was  jest  low ;  he  had 
to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  all  the 
way.  I  traded  otf  my  house  for  a  wagon 
and  two  horses,  an'  one  on  'era  was  a  colt, 
hadn't  been  in  harness  but  a  few  times ;  jest 
that  wagon  and  horses  was  all  we  had 
when  1  started  to  bring  him  to  Colorado. 
I'd  heard  how  the  air  here  'd  cure  con- 
sumption, 'n'  I  jest  took  him  'n'  started; 
'n'  ifs  saved  his  life;  'n'  that's  all  I  care 
for.     He's  all  I've  got" 

"  Where  was  your  home  ? "  I  said. 
"  Was  it  a  long  journey  ?  " 

"Way  down  in  Missouri;  down  in  Sul- 
livan County,"  she  replied.  "  Thafs  where 
I  was  raised.  Taint  healthy  there.  There 
wa'n't  none  o'  my  children  healthy.  Tom- 
my's all  I've  got  left — at  least  1  expect  so. 
I  oughter  have  a  daughter  living ;  but  the 
last  letter  I  had  from  her,  she  said  she 
didn't  suppose  she'd  live  many  weeks;  she's 
had  the  consumption,  too;  she's  married. 
I  don't  know  whether  she's  live  or  dead 
now.     Tommy's  all  I've  got." 

"  Were  these  two  your  only  children  ?  " 
I  ventured  to  say. 

"  Oh  no.  I've  had  six;  two  o'  my  sons 
was  grown  men.  They  was  both  killed  in 
the  war;  then  there  was  one  died  when  he 
was  nine  months  old,  and  another  when 
he  was  jest  growd — jest  fourteen ;  and  then 
there's  the  daughter  I  told  ye  on,  an'  Tom- 
my. He's  the  youngest  He's  all  I've 
got     He's  3  good  boy,  Tonuny  is;  real 


steady.  He's  always  been  rabed  to  go  to 
Sunday-school.     He's  all  I've  got" 

The  abject  poverty  of  this  woman's  sur- 
roundings, the  constant  refrain  of  "  he's  all 
I've  got,"  and  the  calm  cheerfulness  of  her 
face,  began  to  bring  tears  into  my  eyes. 

"  Grandma,"  said  I,  "  you  hkve  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  your  life ;  yet  you 
look  happier  than  most  people  do." 

"  Oh  no,  I  aint  never  suffered,"  she  said. 
"  I've  always  had  plenty.  I've  always 
been  took  care  of.  G<>d's  always  taken  care 
of  me." 

"  That  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  yoa  to 
think  that,"  I  said. 

"Think  it  I"  exclaimed  the  grand  old 
woman,  with  fire  in  her  eye.  "Think  it! 
I  don't  think  anything  about  it,  I  jest  know  iL 
Why,  Tommy  'n'  me,  we  was  snowed  up  last 
April  in  a  canon  here,  us  and  old  man 
Mokn,  'n'  Miss  Molan,  'n'  Miss  &nith,  'n' 
Miss  Smith's  two  children;  snowed  vp  in 
thet  canon  two  weeks  lacking  two  days, 
'n'  I'd  like  to  know  ef  anything  but  God  'd 
ha'  kep'  us  alive  then  I  No,  I  hfunt  never 
sufiered.  I've  always  had  plenty.  God's 
always  took  care  of  me,"  and  a  serene 
smile  spread  over  her  face. 

"Oh,  will  you  not  tell  me  about  that 
rime  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  If  it  will  not  hinder 
you  too  much,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  beat 
all  about  it." 

"  Well,  you  jest  set  right  down  in  that 
chair,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  flag-bot- 
tomed chair,  "  'n'  I'll  tell  you,  Twas  in 
that  veiv  chair  Miss  Molan  she  sat  all  the 
Aist  night.  Them  two  chairs  (ptnnting  to 
another  in  the  shanty)  I  brought  all  the  way 
from  Missouri  with  me.  We  had  them  "n  the 
wagon.  Miss  Molan  she  sat  in  one,  'n'hekl 
the  baby,  'n'  Miss  Smith  she  sat  in  the  other, 
and  held  the  little  boy,  'n'  Tommy  'n'  me  we 
turned  over  the  two  water-buckets,  'n'  sat  on 
them,  'n'  there  we  sat  all  night  long,  jest 's 
close  to  each  other  's  we  could  get,  'n'  old 
man  Molan,  he  tended  the  fire,  'n*  it  snowed, 
snowed,  all  night,  's  tight  as  it  could  snow, 
'n'  towards  morning  the  old  man  says,  says 
he,  '  Well,  I  don't  know's  I  can  hold  oul 
till  morning,  but  I'll  try,'  'n'  when  momine 
come,  there  we  was  with  snow-drifts  piled 
up  all  round  us  higher  'n  our  heads,  'n'  them 
chUdren  never  so  much  's  cried.  It  seems 
's  if  the  snow  kep"  us  warm,  'twa'at  real 
winter,  ye  sec,  if  it  had  been  we'd  faa*  died 
there  all  in  a  heap,  fitize  to  death  sure.  Wdl, 
there  we  had  to  stay  down  in  that  callon 
two  weeks,  a  lacking  two  days,  before  *« 
could  get  out     It  wa'n't  de^  with  snow 
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aD  the  time,  but  when  the  snow  went,  there 
was  such  raud-holes,  there  couldn't  nobody 
trard,  but  the  first  week  it  snowed  piet^ 
much  all  the  time.  The  wagons  was  up  on 
the  top  o'  the  cafitxi,  'n'  we  kep'  a  path 
trod  so  we  could  go  back  'n'  forth  to  them, 
'o'  there  was  a  kind  o'  shelving  place  o'  rock 
in  the  cai^on,  "n'  we  got  the  horses  down  in 
there  and  kep'  them  Siere,  'n'  we  had  plenty 
for  them  to  eat  Old  man  Molan,  he  had 
four  sacks  o'  com,  'n'  wc  had  three,  'n'  we 
had  tea,  'n'  cofiee,  'n'  flour,  'n'  sugar,  'n'  beans, 
'n'  dried  apples.  The  dried  apples  was  a 
heap  o'  hdp.  We  didn't  suf^.  I  haint 
never  sufiered;  I've  always  had  plenty. 
There  was  one  night,  though,  we  did  like 
to  got  lost.  Wc  got  ketched  in  an  awful 
storm  a-goin'  up  to  the  wagons;  'twas 
jest  near  nieht  time;  it  hed  been  real  clear, 
V  we  all  (^  us  went  up  to  die  wagons  to 
^  tilings,  all  but  Miss  Molan;  she  staid 
m  the  cafion  with  the  children;  'n'  there 
came  up  the  awfulest  snow-squall  I  ever 
see.  It  took  your  breath  out  o'  your  body, 
and  you  couldn't  see  no  more'n  you  could 
in  the  dead  o'  night.  First  I  got  into  one 
wagon  'n'  Tommy  with  me ;  'n'  the  rest 
they  came  on,  'n'  we  was  all  calling  out  to 
each  other, '  Be  you  there  ?  Be  you  there  ? ' 
'n'  at  last  we  was  all  in  the  wagons,  'n' 
there  wc  jest  sat  till  morning;  an*  if  youll 
believe  it,  along  in  the  night,  if  we  didn't 
liear  Miss  Molan  a-calling  to  us;  she'd  felt 
her  way  out  o'  thet  cafion,  a-canying  that 
baby  'n'  dragging  the  boy  after  her.  She 
was  afraid  to  stay  in  the  caiion  all  alone; 
but  'twas  a  meracle  her  getting  to  the 
wagons  's  she  did.  It  was  dreadful  foolish 
in  her,  'n'  I  told  her  so.  That  morning 
the  SDOw  was  up  to  our  middles  an'  we 
had  a  dme  on 't  getting  back  into  the 
cafion." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  the  whole  of  Grand- 
ma's story  in  her  own  words ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible.  My  own  words  will  be 
much  less  graphic,  but  they  wiQ  serve  to 
convey  the  mam.  features  of  her  narrative. 

Finding  me  so  sympathetic  a  listener,  she 
told  me  bit  by  bit  the  whole  history  of  her 
emigration  from  Missouri  to  Colorado.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  fiirmer,  and  I  inferred, 
an  unsuccessful  one,  in  Missouri.  He  had 
died  thirteen  years  ago.  Her  two  eldest 
sons,  grown  men,  had  been  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  were  both  Icilled  in  battle. 
Shortly  after  this  the  jayhawkers  burnt  her 
bouse,  ae  escaped  with  only  Tommy 
and  his  brother,  and  the  clothes  they  were 
wearing. 


"They  jest  left  me  my  two  little  chil- 
dren," she  said,  "and  that  was  all.  But  it 
wa'n't  two  days  before  the  neighbors  they 
got  together  'n'  they  gave  me  's  much  's 
two  wagon  loads  o'  things,  all  I  needed  to 
set  up  again  'n'  go  on.  I  haint  never  suf- 
fered; I've  always  been  took  care  of,  ye 
see." 

By  hook  and  by  crook  she  managed 
finally  to  get  another  house,  with  a  little 
land,  where  she  and  Tommy  were  living 
alone  together,  when  his  health  began  to 
fail.  He  had  chills,  and  then  he  raised 
blood;  then  she  made  up  her  mind,  cost 
what  it  would,  to  carry  him  to  Colorado. 
Her  house  must  have  been  a  small  and 
poor  one,  because  all  she  got  in  exchange 
for  it  was  a  little  covered  wagon  and  two 
horses;  one,  the  colt  which  had  been  m 
harness  only  a  few  times,  "  was,"  she  said, 
"  not  much  more  n'  skin  an'  bone,  but  'twas 
the  best  I  could  do." 

So  she  packed  her  household  goods  and 
her  sick  boy  into  the  wagon,  and  set  out 
to  drive  to  Colorado.  When  they  reached 
Fort  Scott  in  Kansas,  the  people  at  the 
fort  persuaded  her  to  lighten  her  load  by 
shipping  most  of  her  things  by  rail  to 
Pueblo. 

"  I  got  a  big  box,"  she  said,  "  an'  I  jest 
put  everydiing  into  it,  an'  a  man  who  was 
shipping  a  lot  o'  things  o'  his  own,  said  he'd 
ship  mme  with  his,  'n'  I  come  on  with 
Tommy  'n'  left  'em  all ;  but  I  kind  o'  mis- 
trusted I  shouldn't  ever  see  'em  again ;  but 
the  horses  'd  never  held  out  to  draw  'em 
through ;  so  'twas  best  to  let  'em  go,  even 
if  I  did  lose  'em." 

When  they  reached  Pueblo  nothing  could 
be  heard  of  the  box ;  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  it  was  lost,  and  pushed  on  with  Tommy 
to  Los  Animas,  where  she  went  to  work 
in  a  hotel  for  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and 
Tommy  found  a  place  as  sheep-herder  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Putting  their  wages 
together  they  soon  got  a  little  money  ahead, 
enough  to  enable  them  to  joume>^  into  the 
San  Juan  country  to  Lake  City.  The 
higher  into  the  mountains  they  went,  the 
stronger  Tommy  grew.  He  would  climb 
the  lulls  like  a  goat,  and  delighted  in  the 
wild  out-door  life;  but  the  altitude  at  Lake 
City  was  too  great  for  Grandma's  lungs, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  turn  back. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  I  jest  couldn't  git  a  mite 
o'  breath  up  there,"  she  said,  "  'n'  we'd  got 
to  be  where  I  could  work  for  Tommy,  an' 
I  wa'n't  of  any  account  up  there  to  do  any- 
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While  they  were  living  in  Lake  City,  the 
lost  box  was  lecovered.  A  lady  for  whom 
Grandma  had  done  some  work,  interested 
hecsell  in  the  matter  sufficiently  to  speak 
of  it  to  an  express  agent,  and  Snding  that 
there  seemed  still  to  be  some  posabibty  ot 
tracing  (he  box,  sent  for  Gntodma  to  come 
and  tell  her  own  stoiy.  "  I  told  her  I 
didn't  want  to  bother  no  Mr.  Jones  about 
it,"  said  Grandma ;  "  the  box  was  gone,  I 
knew  it  was  gone,  ^'  I'd  made  up  my  mind 
to  't.  But  there  wouldn't  nothing  do,  but 
I  must  go  up  to  her  house  an'  see  this  Mr. 
Jones,  an'  tell  him  all  about  it,  jest  who  I 
shipped  it  with  an'  all.  I  had  the  man's 
name  on  a  piece  o'  paper.  I  always  kep' 
that.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  be  asked  me  a  heap 
o'  questions,  an'  wrote  it  all  down  in  a  little 
book ;  and  if  you'll  believe  me,  it  wa'n't  two 
weeks  before  a  letter  come  a-saying  that  my 
box  was  all  safe.  Hiey  had  been  going  to 
sell  it  in  Pueblo,  but  that  man  that  shipped 
it,  he  wouldn't  let  'em.  He  had  it  shipped 
back  to  him  to  Kansas  City;  he  said  he 
thought  I'd  turn  up  some  day.  Ye  see  when 
I  was  in  Pueblo  looking  for  it,  it  hadn't  got 
there.  There  was  nine  dollars  'n'  fifty-live 
cents  to  pay  on  the  box  before  we  could  get 
it.  Tommy  and  I  together  hadn't  got  so 
much  's  that ;  but  they  took  off  the  fiffy-five 
cents,  and  some  folks  helped  me  to  make  it 
up;  and  when  that  box  come,  there  was 
everything  in  it  exactly  's  I'd  put  em  in 
most  a  year  before,  only  one  o'  the  flat-irons 
had  slipped  on  to  the  looking-glass  an' 
broke  it;  but  the  old  clock  it  went  right 
along  jest  's  good  's  ever;  an'  all  my  bed- 
quilts  was  dry  's  could  be.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  me,  getting  that  box.  It  seemed 
*s  if  we  had  something  then.  I've  sold 
most  o'  my  bed-quilts  now, — I  had  some 
real  handsome  ones ;  but  they  was  dreadful 
heavy  to  lug  round;  and  we've  wanted 
monef  pretty  bad  sometimes.  I've  sold 
some  o'  my  best  clothes  too.  I  haint  ever 
suffered ;  we've  always  been  took  care  of." 

From  Lake  City  Grandma  and  Tommy 
went  back  to  Los  Animas,  where  they  made 
a  comfortable  living, — Tommy  by  "  hauling" 
with  his  wagon  and  horses,  and  Grandma  by 
taking  in  washing. 

"  We  was  doing  first  rate,"  she  said  with 
an  expression  of  something  as  near  regret 
as  her  face  was  capable  of,  "  an'  I  wish 
we'd  never  come  away ;  but  Tommy  he 
got  in  with  old  man  Molan;  old  man 
Molao's  an  old  miner;  he's  a  first  rate 
miner  they  say,  too,  ef  he  wa'n't  so  old — he's 
going  on  seventy  now ;  he's  mined  all  over 


California  'n'  made  a  heap  of  money  in  his 
turn;  but  he's  always  fooled  it  away.  He 
was  full  o'  coming  up  into  the  mines,  an' 
Tommy  he  got  so  fuU  on't  too,  I  didn't  tiy 
to  ke^  him.  He's  all  I've  got;  so  we 
come  <ML  But  it  seemed  like  home  down 
in  Los  Animas,  the  farmers'  wagons  coming 
into  town  every  Saturday  with  vegetables 
and  all  sorts  of  green  stuff;  I'd  like  to  go 
back  there,  but  I  hear  they're  moving  away 
firom  there  terrible." 

"  Oh  yes,  Grandma,"  I  said,  "  there  isn't 
much  of  a  town  left  there  now.  That  was 
one  of  the  towns  built  up  for  a  few  months 
by  the  railroad.  I  dare  say  there  will  not 
be  a  house  to  be  seen  there  a  year  fiom 
now." 

She  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  saying, 

'■  Well  it  does  beat  all ;  I  liked  Los  Ani- 
mas.    I  wish  we'd  stayed  there." 

It  was  on  the  journey  from  Los  Animas 
to  Veta  that  they  had  had  the  terrible  ex- 
perience of  being  snowed  iq>  in  the  cafioo. 
In  Veta  they  had  stayed  for  a  month  or 
two !  then  they  had  followed  the  advandng 
railroad  to  Wagon  Creek,  and  now  to  its 
present  terminus,  Garland  City. 

"  They  do  say  there  wont  be  any  town 
here,  for  more  'n  a  year  or  so,"  she  said, 
looking  anxiously  at  me  ;  "that  they're 
going  on  way  down  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  But  some  seems  to  think  thereHl 
always  be  enough  to  keep  a  town  going 
here.  I  suppose  we  shall  go  wherever  old 
man  Molan  goes,  though.  Tommy's  so 
took  up  with  him;  an'  I  don't  know's  I 
care;  he's  a  good  old  man,  if  he  wa'nt 
so  crazy  about  mining ;  he's  to  woik  build- 
ing now;  he's  a  good  hand  to  work,  old's 
he  is.  If  we  only  had  a  church  here,  I 
wouldn't  mind  about  any  thing;  they  say 
there  isn't  any  Sunday  in  Colorado,  but  I 
tell  them  God's  here  the  same  's  every- 
where ;  and  folks  that  wants  to  keep  Son- 
day  '11  keep  Sunday  wherever  they  be;  but 
churches  is  a  help.  Hev  ye  got  good 
churches  to  the  Springs  t " 

"  Oh  yes,  Grandma,"  I  said,  "  more  thin 
we  know  what  to  do  with.  Tlicrc  are  nine 
different  churches  there;  each  man  can  go 
to  the  kind  he  likes  best." 

A  look  of  yearning  came  over  her  &ce. 

"  That's  the  place  I'd  like  to  go  to,"  she 
said.  "  I've  always  thought  I'd  like  to  live 
there.  But  Tommy  he  wants  to  go  where 
old  man  Molan  goes;  and  I  sha'n't  keep 
him ;  he's  all  I've  got,  an'  he's  got  his  health 
first  rate  now ;  that's  all  I  care  for." 

In  the  afternoon  I  carried  to  Gmtdnua 
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piece  of  raspberry  short-cake  from  a  work- 
men's picnic  dinner,  to  which  I  had  the 
good  foittiDe  to  be  invited.  "  Oh,  that  does 
kx)k  good,"  she  said  with  childlike  pleasure. 
"  Thuik  you  for  bringing  it  to  mc,"  and  as 
I  was  ^owly  walking  away,  she  called  after 
me,— 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  always  took 
care  of  ? " 

Late  in  the  day  we  drove  back  to  the 
londy  Summit  House  for  the  night,  and 


the  next  morning  we  went  again  over  the 
wonderiiil  curving  railroad  down  the  pass. 
Going  down  seemed  even  more  marvelous 
than  going  up,  and  the  views  were  all  finer 
seen  &om  above,  than  from  below.  But  far 
more  lasting  and  vivid  than  my  memory  of 
the  beauty  and  grandeui  and  triumph  of  the 
road  through  the  pass,  will  be  my  memory 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  and  triumph 
which  I  saw  in  the  &ce,  and  heard  in  die 
words,  of  "  Grandma." 
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It  may  be  well  to  look  into  this  matter 
historically,  for  a  hundred  years  will  give 
us  about  everything  from  which  to  be  re- 
formed, and  which  true  reformation  should 
embrace.  Id  our  brief  career  we  have  had 
all  the  rules  for  the  right  administration  of 
the  civil  service,  and  again  as  complete 
violation  of  those  rules ;  and  a  system  which 
for  fifty  years  found  none  superior  in  the 
world,  was  followed  by  another  fifty  years 
when  it  was  essentially  the  reverse.  We 
have  had  our  heroic  age  when  everything 
subserved  the  interests  and  glory  of  the 
nation,  and  then  our  age  of  selfishness  and 
greed  when  the  doctrine  obtained  that  a 
victorious  party  is  entitled  to  all  the  offices 
and  rewards,  and  when,  like  a  rapacious 
aimy,  which  has  the  promise  of  beauty  and 
booty,  the  prospect  of  the  spoils  was  the 
main  incentive.  In  this  matter,  in  fact,  we 
have  completely  changed  ground  with  the 
En^h.  A  century  ago  civil  service  in 
England  was  a  disgrace  to  English  politics; 
but  just  as  they  were  getting  out  of  their 
misery  we  were  getting  into  ours,  and  we 
are  looking  to  them  for  light  in  these  days 
who  were  ourselves  a  light  in  those.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  then,  to  take  a  glance  at 
these  lights  and  shadows  of  our  civil  service 
that  we  may  see  from  what  heights  we 
have  fallen,  and  from  what  depths  to  be 
restored. 

When  Washington  was  called  to  the 
presidency  in  1789  there  were  no  regularly 
organized  parties,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  patronage  in  a  partisan  sense,  and  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  justice  of  the  rules  by 
which  he  was  guided.  Called  to  the  execu- 
tive chair  even  against  his  wishes,  he  said 
be  would  go  to  it  under  no  pre -engagement 
of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever,  but  would 


hold  himself  absolutely  at  liberty  to  act 
while  in  office  with  sole  reference  to  justice 
and  the  public  good.  So  much  depended 
on  wisdom  and  impartiality  in  this  matter 
that,  in  case  of  injudicious  or  unpopular 
measures  with  regard  to  appointments,  the 
government  itself  would  be  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  utterly  subverted.  "  My 
political  conduct,"  he  said,  "in  making 
nominations  must  be  exceedingly  circum- 
spect." Again :  "  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
swaged  in  the  disposal  of  places  by  motives 
arismg  from  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
blood." 

All  this  time  it  is  not  to  be  supped 
there  was  nobody  to  present  his  "  claims," 
Even  before  his  first  inauguration,  Washing- 
ton was  greatly  annoyed  by  applications 
for  appointments,  and  invariatjly  represented 
to  such  persons  the  delicacy  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  the  impropriety  of  bringing  such 
matters  before  him.  He  apprehended  what 
afterward  proved  true :  tliat  there  would  be 
a  hundred  competitors  for  every  office  of 
any  importance;  but  for  a  long  time  he 
would  give  no  decisive  answer  to  the  ap- 
plications of  any  candidates  whatever,  and 
would  only  nominate  such  persons  as  in  his 
judgment  were  best  qualified  to  discbarge 
the  duties  of  the  departments  to  whidi 
they  were  appointed.  As  between  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  a  determined  opponent, 
be  gave  a  lucrative  office,  which  both  had 
applied  for,  to  the  latter,  with  the  following 
explanation :  "  My  friend  I  receive  with 
cordial  welcome.  He  is  welcome  to  my 
house,  and  welcome  to  my  heart ;  but  with 
all  his  good  qualities  he  is  not  a  man  of 
business.  His  opponent  with  all  his  poli- 
tics so  hostile  to  me  if  a  man  of  business. 
My  private  feelings  have  nothing  to  dc(  in| 
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the  case.  I  am  not  George  Washington, 
but  President  of  the  United  States.  As 
George  Washington,  I  would  do  this  man 
any  kindness  in  my  power.  As  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  I  can  do  nothing." 
"  It  would  have  been  nothing  to  him,"  says 
Mr.  Webster,  "  diat  his  partisans  or  his 
favorites  outnumbered,  or  outvoted,  or  out- 
managed,  or  outclamored  those  of  other 
leaders.  He  had  no  favorites — he  rejected 
all  partisanship."  "  No  man,  I  believe," 
writes  John  Adams  in  1789,  "  has  influence 
with  Washington.  He  seeks  information 
from  all  quarters,  and  judges  more  inde- 
pendently dian  any  tnan  I  ever  knew." 
And  though  he  said  afterward  that  Wash- 
ington appointed  a  multitude  of  Democrats 
and  "  Jacobins  "  of  the  deepest  dye,  this, 
BO  far  as  true,  must  have  been  because  they 
were  capable,  however  undeserving,  and 
because  as  president  of  the  whole  people, 
he  felt  that  the  offices,  so  far  as  consistent, 
should  he.  shared  by  all  without  regard  to 
their  opinions.  Here,  then,  was  an  inaug- 
uration of  our  civil  service  which  was 
worthy  of  the  country  and  of  its  illustrious 
father,  and  which  must  ever  be  contem- 
plated as  the  ideal  of  wisdom  and  purity. 
Washington  did  nothing  to  countenance  or 
even  to  suggest  any  kind  of  favoritism,  and 
he  sums  up  by  saying :  "  To  a  man  who  has 
no  ends  to  serve,  nor  friends  to  provide  for, 
nomination  to  ofhce  is  the  most  irksome 
part  of  the  executive  trust." 

Meanwhile,  widi  men  of  such  opposing 
views  as  Adams  and  Jefferson  in  his  cabinet, 
Washington  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
carry  through  his  ideal  of  a  national  party, 
and  his  refusal  of  a  third  term  removed  the 
last  restraint  from  party  passion.  Party 
lines  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  result  was 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  Federalists 
as  Washington's  successor.  While  Adams 
retained  Washington's  cabinet  and  had  little 
occasion  to  interfere  with  bis  nominations,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Democrats  and  Jacobins, 
he  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  setting 
^e  first  bad  example  of  appointing  relations 
to  office.  This  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  who  was  formerly  recom- 
mending his  brother-in-law  to  General 
Washington,  while  Mrs.  Adams,  then  absent 
from  her  husband,  was  asking  a  commission 
for  her  husband's  brother.  We  find  him 
saying  at  one  time :  "  I  would  vote  with 
every  member  of  this  Congress  never  to  ac- 
cept an  office  during  life,  or  to  procure  any 
office  for  his  father,  his  son,  his  brother  or 
his  friend ; "  and  yet  be  writes  again  having 


accepted  the  presidency :  "  I  see  no  reason 
of  excluding  Colonel  Smith  from  all  service, 
while  his  comrades  are  all  ambassadon  ot 
generals,  merely  because  he  married  my 
daughter."  Consequently,  though  Colond 
SraiSi  had  been  accused  of  improper  specu- 
lations in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor and  Inspector  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Adams  is  respcwa- 
ble  for  other  similar  appointments  which 
would  have  been  impossible  under  Washing- 
ton, and  which  were  quite  inexcusable  in  the 
face  of  Washington's  example.  At  lea^ 
he  might  have  weighed  more  carefully  his 
own  words :  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
appoint  my  relations  to  ofhce  without  draw- 
ing forth  a  torrent  of  obloquy."  On  the 
other  hand,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
people  in  those  days  were  espeaally  modest 
about  asking  for  favors.  Mr.  Adams  de- 
clared that  no  law,  no  constitution  that 
human  wit  or  wisdom  could  devise,  could 
prevent  senators  and  representatives  from 
soliciting  offices  and  favors  for  their  friends. 
Mr.  Jefierson  laid  it  down  as  a  law  for 
himself  never  to  appoint  a  relation  to  ofiice, 
saying,  not  without  some  feeling,  probably, 
that  Mr.  Adams  degraded  himself  infinitely 
in  this  respect,  as  General  Washington  had 
done  himself  the  greatest  honor,  and  that 
with  two  such  examples  to  proceed  by  he 
should  be  doubly  inexcusable  to  en.  As 
to  appointments  in  other  respects,  Mr. 
Jeflfcrson  did  more,  perhaps,  than  could  be 
expected  in  these  days,  but  not  exactly  all 
that  could  be  expected  in  those.  With 
his  accession  to  office  there  was  now  a 
chance  for  the  *' victors,"  and  he  experi- 
enced all  manner  of  personal  abuse,  inflicted, 
with  the  idea,  as  he  believed,  of  provoking 
him  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  the  Fed- 
eralists from  office.  His  rule,  however. 
was  that  deprivations  of  office  must. be  as 
few  as  possible,  made  gradually,  and  based 
on  some  malversation  or  inherent  disqual- 
ification. Everybody  will  call  to  mind 
his  well-known  words  to  be  asked  of  a 
candidate  or  official,  "  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he 
capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution?" 
He  declared  he  had  never  removed  a  man 
because  he  was  a  Federalist,  never  wished 
his  opponents  to  give  a  vote  but  according 
to  their  wishes,  and  had  only  requested 
that  they  should  be  quiet  and  they  should 
be  safe.  This,  we  say,  in  view  of  the  tri- 
umph of  his  party,  and  its  former  disappoini- 
ment  at  having  been  but  narrowly  beaten, 
was  perhaps  all  that  could  be  expectol  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  exac%  «"  ''■"* 


r  on  that 
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couW  be  de^red,  for  we  find  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son asking  the  (question,  "Was  it  to  be 
imagined  that  this  monopoly  of  offices  was 
still  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
minotity  ?  Does  it  violate  their  equal  rights 
to  assert  some  rights  in  the  majotity  also  ? 
Is  it  political  intolerance  to  retain  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  public  offices  ?  "  Conse- 
quently, we  find  that  whereas  Washington 
dismissed  only  nine  ofliceis  in  eight  years, 
and  Adams  but  ten,  JefTeison  dismissed 
forty-two.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these 
men,  most  of  whom  had  been  appointed 
and  retained  by  Washington  and  Adams, 
were  not  honest  and  capable  and  iaithful  to 
the  Constitution  7    Why,  then,  were  so  many 


The  truth  is  Mr.  Jefferson  pursued  in 
some  sort  a  temporizing  policy,  and  be- 
yond question  some  of  these  removals  were 
eflected  to  make  way  for  the  victors.  No 
such  doctrine  was  avowed  indeed,  and  in 
any  case  the  oSense  was  slight  compared 
with  later  atrocities;  but  it  appears  to  be 
the  first  cropping  out  of  a  system  which 
was  to  have  a  boundless  growth,  and  do 
incalculable  mischief.  It  was  to  find  little 
encouragement,  however,  in  Madison  or 
Monroe,  and  least  of  all  in  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

As  to  Madison,  about  whom  there  was 
nothing  of  the  demagogue,  though  his  ad- 
ministration fell  upon  years  of  great  excite- 
ment, of  which  nearly  three  were  a  period 
of  war,  yet  in  eight  years  he  removed  but 
five  officers.  Besides,  he  ever  considered 
it  a  most  essential  point  to  have  men  of 
approved  abilities  and  character  in  the 
public  service,  and  speaks  with  severi^  of 
the  class  of  men  who  are  always  pushing 
for  office,  and  whose  vanquished  competi- 
tors will,  from  desire  of  office,  be  peipetuaUy 
endeavoring  to  distress  the  administration, 
thwart  its  measures,  and  render  tliem  odious 
to  the  people.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  his  amiable 
weaknesses,  and  he  is  charged  with  paying 
too  great  deference  to  the  recommendations 
of  low  and  designing  men,  in  consequence 
of  which  some  of  his  appointments  were 
exceedingly  improper. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  has 
been  called  the  second  glorious  epoch  in 
OUT  national  history.  For  the  first  time 
ancc  Washington's  retirement  politics  were 
l^uiei.  Parties  had  fought  over  monarch- 
ism  and  state's  rights,  over  the  purchase 
of  Louiuana,  over  the  embargo  business 
and  the  war  of  1813;    in  the  meantime 


completely  changing  ground,  though,  of 
course,  standing  firmly  on  the  Constitution, 
until,  what  with  the  Hartford  convention 
and  the  disbanding  of  the  Federalists  in 
1821  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. With  the  accession  of  Monroe,  the 
lion  and  the  lamb — if  there  can  be  said  to 
be  any  lamb  in  politics — lay  down  together. 
They  were  "all  Federalists,  all  Republi- 
cans," and  even  Jackson  advised  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  compose  his  cabinet  from  both  the  old 
parties.  And  in  these  eight  years  of  peace 
and  good-will,  Monroe  effected  but  nine 
removals. 

This  era  of  good  feeling,  however,  was 
destined  soon  to  pass  away.  Of  the  four 
candidates  in  the  field  at  the  election  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  successor,  Heniy  Clay,  who 
was  one,  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of 
Adams  against  Jacl^son,  thusbringmg  about 
the  triumph  of  the  former  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  of  Jackson  and 
his  friends.  And  now  we  can  understand 
why,  as  Mr.  Adams  says  in  his  correspon- 
dence, it  seemed  as  if  every  liar  and  calum- 
niator in  the  country  was  at  work  night  and 
day  to  destroy  his  character.  History, 
however,  vindicates  the  character  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  that  of  a  strong,  earnest, 
fearless  man  who  in  many  respects  stands 
next  to  Washington,  and  who  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  his  successors.  As  to 
how  little  he  abused  his  trust,  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his 
father  in  appointing  relations  to  office,  while 
we  have  his  testimony  that  he  determined 
to  renominate  every  pterson  against  whom 
there  was  no  complaint  which  should  war- 
rant his  removal.  We  have  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Henry  Clay  that  during  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  not  a  solitary  officer 
of  the  government  fix>m  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
within  his  knowledge,  was  dismissed  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  Even  when  Clay 
wanted  him  to  remove  the  naval  officer  at 
New  Orleans,  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  the  cause  was  not  suffi- 
cient. "  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  ?  " 
asks  Mr.  Adams  in  reply  to  Clay.  Of  the 
custom-house  officers  throughout  the  Union, 
he  writes,  "  four-fifths  were  in  all  probabil- 
ity opposed  to  my  election.  They  are  now 
aU  in  my  power,  and  I  have  been  urged 
very  earnestly  and  from  various  quarters  to 
sweep  away  my  opponents,  and  provide 
places  for  my  friends.  If  I  depart  firom  this 
m  one  instance  I  shall  be  called  upon  by  my 
friends  to  do  the  same  in  many.  An 
invidious  and  inqui^torial  scrutiny  will  CK«)|  ^< 
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into  the  personal  dispositions  of  the  public 
officers  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  most 
selfish  and  sordid  passions  will  be  kindled 
into  activity  to  distort  the  conduct  and  mis- 
represent the  feelings  of  men  whose  places 
may  become  the  prizes  of  slander  upon 
them."  "  Mr.  Clay,"  says  Adams,  "  did  not 
press  the  subject  any  further."  In  the  case 
of  a  fimctionaiy  of  the  general  government 
who  was  represented  as  using  his  office 
adversely  to  Mr.  Adams's  re-election,  Mr, 
Adams  made  the  reply :  "  That  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  best  oflicers  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. I  have  had  occasion  to  know  his 
diligence,  exactness  and  punctuality.  On 
public  grounds,  therefore,  there  is  no  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  upon  no  other  will 
I  remove  him.  If  I  cannot  administer  the 
government  on  these  principles,  I  am  con- 
tent to  go  back  to  Quincy."  Mr.  Adams, 
says  William  H,  Seward,  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake, 
and  would  not  displace  the  most  active  polit- 
ical opponents  from  public  stations  which  he 
found  them  occupying,  provided  they  were 
COTnpetent  and  faithfiil  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  "  It  is  humiliating  to  believe," 
he  adds,  "  that  the  truly  Republican  position. 
he  took  in  regard  to  appointments  to  office 
was  one  of  the  means  of  his  subsequent 
defeat." 

Here  then  we  have  fiffy  years  of  a  kind  of 
civil  service  which  was,  on  the  whole,  worthy 
of  the  country  and  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  guided  its  affairs.  Proscription  was 
little  complained  of,  and  patronage,  as  a 
system,  was  never  openly  avowed,  and  but 
sparingly  practiced.  The  tremendous 
power  of  dismission  which  was  conferred  on 
the  President  to  prevent  the  public  from 
suffering  through  faithless  or  mcompelent 
officers  was  exercised  for  the  public  good, 
and  not  to  gratify  party  or  peisonal  am- 
bidon.  In  other  words,  the  civil  service 
was  a  service  rendered  to  the  country,  and 
added  largely  to  its  prosperity  and  great- 

In  taking  a  glance  now,  at  the  second 
fifty  years  of  our  civil  service,  it  is  notice- 
able that  now  for  the  first  time  was  promul- 
Sed  that  shamefiil  doctrine, "  To  tlie  victors 
ong  the  spoils,"  The  phrase  itself,  we 
believe,  belongs  to  Governor  Marcy,  but  the 
system  as  openly  and  notoriously  carried 
into  practice  is  chargeable  upon  that  strong, 
not  to  say  headstrong  president  who  could 
hardly  be  guided  by  a  more  considerate 
policy  than  to  reward  his  fiiends  and  punish 
nis  enemies.   We  have  seen  above  that  Jack- 


son and  his  fKends  were  greatly  chagrined 
at  being  beaten  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  al^  that 
Jackson's  victory  was  finally  brou^t  about 
by  turning  against  Adams  the  very  patrou- 
age  through  which  the  latter  might  have 
brought  about  his  re-election.  We  may  be 
prepared  to  believe,  therefore,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  only  cohesive  prin- 
ciple which  bound  together  the  powerful 
party  which  rallied  under  Jackson  was  offi- 
cial patronage.  We  may  understand  also, 
why,  as  Mr.  Webster  says  in  his  correspond- 
ence, thousands  of  expectants  for  office 
thronged  the  Capitol,  and  clamored  all  over 
the  country.  It  was  understood  on  all 
hands  that  it  was  to  be  a  case  of  shaiing 
the  plunder,  while  Jackson,  as  we  are  told, 
commenced  a  system  of  removals  &om  office, 
and  of  appointments  on  a  large  scale  to  give 
the  places  to  those  who  had  served  him 
personally.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  the  uni- 
form custom  when  charges  were  preferred 
against  public  officers,  foreign  or  domestic, 
to  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  the  chargts 
for  the  purpose  of  refiitation  or  explanation. 
Now,  persons  were  dismissed  not  only  with- 
out tnal  of  any  sort,  but  without  charges, 
In  the  first  four  weeks  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, Houy  Clay  says,  more  than  twicx 
as  many  appointments  were  made  fiom 
Congress  as  had  been  made  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  as  many  years.  When  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, he  says  but  two  civil  officers  were 
dismissed,  and  then  the  reasons  for  dismis- 
sal were  reduced  to  writing  and  commu- 
nicated to  them,  while  in  the  first  year  of 
Jackson's  administration  two  hundred  and 
thirty  officers  were  dismissed,  and  he  knows 
not  how  many  more.  A  biographer  and 
ardent  admirer  of  Jackson  is  pleased  to  say, 
indeed,  that  the  questions,  "  Is  he  honest  f 
Is  he  capable?  "  were  ever  on  his  lips,  and 
that  he  made  only  seven  hundred  removals 
during  his  long  administration.  He  might 
have  remembered,  however,  and  duly  pon- 
dered the  fact  that  against  seven  hundred 
removals  by  Jackson  in  eight  years,  there 
were  only  two  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
half  that  time. 

What  was  bad  under  Jackson  was  ccr- 
uunly  no  better  under  his  successor.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  of  course,  found  the  offices 
largely  in  the  hands  of  his  party,  and  his 
enbre  training  and  disposition  would  lead 
him  to  make  a  judicious  disposal  of  the  rest 
Under  his  administration  the  spoils  system, 
in  fact,  became  little  less  than  an  article  of 
faith ;   and  whereas  Je&tson  thought  it  a 
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saffident  cause  for  removal  to  dectioaeer  in 
the  interest  of  the  party,  it  has  been  said  of 
Hr.  Van  Buien  that  he  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  removal  not  to  electioneer  in 
the  interest  of  the  party.  What  brought 
about  the  rupture  between  him  and  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  in  1819,  was  the  fact  that  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  the  latter  had 
given  great  oSense  to  Vati  Buren  and  his 
Sieods  who  had  given  liim  theii  support 
Id  other  wards,  Van  Buren  wanted  the  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  according  to  the 
qwils  theory,  while  Governor  Clinton  did 
not  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  It  is  very 
certain,  also,  that  while  Jefferson  merely 
exercised  the  official  patronage  to  create  an 
equilibrium  of  offices.  Van  Buren  was  but 
too  ready  to  destroy  that  equilibrium,  and 
did  an  in  his  power,  or  at  least  all  that 
decency  would  allow,  to  establish  that 
wretched  system  which  rewards  placemen, 
and  which  makes  use  of  the  entire  madiin- 
oy  of  government  to  serve  the  party  in 
power. 

But  if  anybody  wants  to  go  into  the  par- 
ticulais  in  uiis  matter,  he  has  only  to  look 
into  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Van 
Buren ;  the  Correspondence  of  his  Friends, 
Family  and  Pupils,"  a  book  which  we  would 
not  advise  people  to  read,  for  the  reason 
that  Horace  W^pole  repeats  (as  the  saying  of 
his  Either)  why  but  few  men  should  ever  be 
ministers,  for  it  lets  them  see  too  much  of 
the  badness  of  mankind.  Mackenzie,  the 
author  of  the  book,  had  held  a  place  in 
the  New  York  custom-house,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  authorities, 
as  he  claimed,  he  took  occasion  to  copy  the 
letters  of  certain  officials  which  chanced  to 
come  into  his  possession.  Afterward,  being 
inoved  to  resign  to  escape  being  turned  out 
of  office,  he  claimed  that  he  had  "  a  duly 
to  perform  in  uncloaking  the  knaves  who 
figure  in  part  in  this  correspondence,"  tlie 
authenticity  of  which  is  conceded.  -  Not- 
withstanding this  plea  of  duty,  however, 
there  is  little  cause  to  disagree  with  a  re- 
viewer of  the  time  who  said  "the  publica- 
tion of  the  letters  was  a  piece  of  villainy, 
though  the  public  are  not  called  upon  to 
forget  knowledge  however  obtained,"  while 
"the  book  bids  fair  to  become  a  political 
dassic  if  it  can  outlive  the  odor  of  its 
baptism."  On  this  ground  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  a  &ct  or  two,  though  the  book  is 
most  unsavory,  whether  one  regards  the 
manner  of  its  pubUcatlon,  or  its  "exhibition 
of  a  gross  and  all- control  ling  selfishness, 
an  utter  recklessness  of  the  public  good  in 


comparison  with  the  attainment  of  party 

Here,  then,  we  find  Van  Buren  writing 
to  the  postmaster-general  at  Washington,  in 
1820,  to  have  two  or  three  subordinates 
removed  in  western  New  York  for  obstruct- 
ing the  mails,  as  he  claimed,  and  so  in- 
timidate some  seven  hundred  others.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  this  com- 
plaint the  obstruction  related  to  political 
documents,  by  means  of  which  if  Van 
Buren's  party  triumphed,  the  postmasters 
understood  perfectly  well  that  they  would 
lose  their  places.  Then,  again,  when  vice- 
prc^doit,  in  1834,  we  find  him  unwilling 
to  write  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  behalf  of  a  person  who  wanted  a 
place  in  the  custom-house,  because,  "on 
that  subject  he  had  written  so  oft«)  without 
success  that  self-respect  had  compelled 
him  to  desist."  Now  this  same  collector 
to  whom  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  written  so 
oflcn,  calls  himself  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"an  old  trooper,  who  had  got  the  bots, 
the  fet-lock,  hip-joint,  gravel,  halt,  and 
founders,"  and  tells  one  of  Aw  corre- 
spondents that  his  support  must  come  from 
Martin  Van  Buren.  lliis  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Jackson's  administration;  and  we 
find  the  "old  trooper"  saying:  "  Whether 
or  not  I  shall  get  anything  in  the  general 
scramble  for  plunder  remains  to  be  proven, 
but  I  rather  guess  I  shall."  He  also  tells 
his  correspondent  that  if  he  expects  to  get 
anything  m  a  certain  quarter  he  must  "push 
like  a  devil."  The  result  was  that  this 
worthy  pushed  himself  into  the  New  York 
custom-house,  and  according  to  Macken- 
zie, robbed  tiie  treasury  out  of  $220,000, 
while  the  old  trooper  got  a  collectoiship  and 
embezzled  over  $1,000,000.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  abuse  of  patronage  under 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in  order  to 
secure  a  re-election,  Henry  Clay  thought 
remedial  legislation  should  contemplate 
among  other  things  a  provision  to  ren- 
der a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Slates  after  a  service 
of  one  term.  This  miserable  shift,  this 
shamefiil  reflection  on  our  politics  and 
public  men,  has  at  last  led  President  Hayes 
to  make  that  a  law  for  himself  which  is  not 
a  provision  of  the  legislature.  And  he  has 
imposed  this  obligation  upon  himself  be- 
cause that  which  Webster  said  in  1835  has 
been  notoriously  true  ever  since  that  lime; 
that  "the  power  of  giving  office  affects  the 
fears  of  all  who  are  in,  and  the  hopes  of  aU  . 
who  are  out ; "  that,  as  a  consequence,  "  a^  |  (^ 
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competition  ensues,  not  of  patriotic  labors ; 
not  of  rough  and  severe  toils  for  the  public 
good,  not  of  manliness,  independence,  and 
public  spirit,  but  of  complaisance,  of  indis- 
criminate support  of  executive  measures,  of 
pliant  subservience  and  gross  adulation. 
All  throng  and  rush  together  to  the  altar  of 
man-worship ',  and  there  they  offer  sacrifices, 
and  pour  out  libations  till  the  thick  fumes 
of  their  incense  turn  their  heads,  and  turn 
also  the  head  of  him  who  is  the  object  of 
tiieir  idolatry," 

As  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  lamented  Harrison,  "the  his- 
tory of  our  Government,'*  wrote  Senator 
Davis,  of  Massachusetts.-^onest  John,  as 
they  used  to  call  him — ^"affords  no  such 
palpable  example  of  the  prostitution  of  exec- 
utive patronage  as  under  John  Tyler." 
Tyler,  who  had  an  eye  to  re-elecdon,  under- 
took to  steer  a  mid(ue  course  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  and  to  gather 
about  him  a  conservative  party  which  should 
give  him  its  support.  What  an  apt  pupil  he 
was  of  Van  Buren  and  Jackson ;  how  he 
traded  in  bargain  and  coirupdon ;  and  how 
he  distributed  patronage  right  and  left,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  chances — are  but  too 
well  remembered.  On  this  point  it  may  be 
proper  to  cite  an  example.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  political  adventurer  still  living,  and 
sporting  in  his  green  old  age  a  coach  and 
four,  who,  having  started  out  for  Washington 
on  borrowed,  and  still  unpaid,  fimds,  is  re- 
ceived b^  the  President  with  open  arms,  is 
talked  with  about  being  appointed  appraiser 
of  hardware,  because,  as  he  says,  the  presi- 
dent is  determined  to  remove  the  appraisers 
and  put  Democrats  in  office,  is  finally  ofiered 
a  consulship  at  $1,900  a  year,  mostly  in 
fees,  while  the  consulship  at  Rio  Janeiro 
being  vacant,  and  being  worth  $6,000,  he 
is  moved  to  "  go  his  death  on  Rio."  He 
finally  takes  up,  however,  with  the  consul- 
ship offered,  and  with  a  pecuniary  result 
which  made  him  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man. 
Here,  then,  is  a  typical  office-seeker,  and  a 
typical  patron ;  the  one  a  pompous,  brazen, 
ignorant  fellow  who  has  no  earthly  consid- 
eration beyond  the  fees;  the  other  a  vain, 
ambitious  man  who  has  no  earthly  con- 
sideration except  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
adding  another  fiiend  and  supporter  to  his 
official  retinue.  What  an  infinite  degrada- 
tion compared  with  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington 1  And  now  we  think  die  reader  can 
understand  why,  as  Dr.  Colton  wrote  in 
1857,  the  home  and  foreign  service  of  our 
government  had  become  the  poorest  in  the 


world — all  from  the  innovation  of  General 
Jackson,  while  Henry  Clay  declared  that 
the  residt  of  these  principles  would  be  to 
convert  the  nation  into  one  perpetual  theater 
for  political  gladiators,  and  that  there  would 
be  one  universal  scramble  for  public  offices. 

How  matters  have  gone  on  since  Tyler's 
rime;  how  the  atrocious  doctrine  of  the 
spoils  has  become  identified  with  our  entire 
system  of  municipal,  state  and  national 
politics;  how  each  change  of  administration 
has  been  followed  by  a  system  of  removals  and 
appointments  which  falsified  every  principle 
laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  our  early 
presidents;  what  part  this  system  played  in 
bringing  on  the  rebcUion  when  multitudes 
of  Southern  office-holders  surrendered  forts 
and  custom-houses  while  large  numbers  in 
the  army  and  navy  resigned,  and  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  in  his  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, "  proved  false  to  the  hand  which  had 
pampered  them ; "  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  Southern  appointments  since  the  war,  as 
well  as  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  character 
of  removals,  including  as  we  are  t(^,  twenty- 
three  department  secretaries ;  what  the  obsta- 
cles to  reform  at  the  hands  of  Congress  in 
which  the  very  power  which  is  to  confirm 
nominations  has  taken  upon  itself  to  make 
them  or  defeat  them  according  to  partisan 
and  selfish  purposes;  what  that  shamefulstate 
of  things  which  within  the  past  eight  years  in- 
cludes in  its  list  of  corruption  or  suspidoa 
more  high  officials  than  in  all  our  p(^itical 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Jackson ;  what 
the  scandal  and  standing  peril  of  the  republic 
in  view  of  the  debasement  and  prostitution  of 
our  civil  service — all  this  is  so  notorious  and 
glaring  that  the  words  of  DeTocqueville 
seem  ominous  indeed : 

"  Of  all  people  in  the  w(»td  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  are  a  people  of  office-huntcis. 
Whatever  endeavors  are  made  by  rulcis, 
such  a  people  can  never  be  contented,  and 
it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  ultimately  overturn  the  constiturioD  of 
the  country,  and  change  the  aspect  of  the 
state  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
clearance  of  places." 

If  now  the  question  arises  whether  ihb 
chronic  and  execrable  system  can  be  re- 
formed at  all,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  lesson 
fiom  English  politics  with  which  our  own 
are  contrasted  so  unfavorably.  "  From  the 
rime  of  the  Restoration,"  we  arc  told  t^ 
Macaulay,  "  Parliamentary  corruption  con- 
tinued to  be  practiced  with  scarcdy  any 
intermission  by  a  long  succession  of  states- 
men till  the  close  of  the  Amencu  war,  and 
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antil  at  length  it  beoune  as  notorious  that 
there  was  a  market  for  v<rtes  at  the  Treasury 
IS  that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle  at 
SmitbGekl."  There,  for  instance,  was  one 
James  Oswald,  who  at  the  end  of  the  last 
centiuy,  held  six  or  eight  important  offices 
under  the  Crown,  and  who  was  scattering 
patronage  right  and  left  as  industriously  as 
any  member  of  Congress  could  do.  Of 
him  Ixnxl  Kames  wants  one  thing  for  his  son, 
and  David  Hume  another  for  himself,  and 
Lord  Elibank  a  ship  for  one  to  whose  father 
he  owes  obligations,  while  his  Lordship  also 
wanted  a  place  for  a  member  of  his  ^imily 
tEh)  possesses  all  manner  of  "  negative 
meriL"  The  record  is  so  scandalous  that  a 
reviewer  of  Oswald's  Life  exclaims,  "  What 
mocking  devil  can  tempt  men  to  commit 
such  ihingB  to  paper  1 "  It  is  this  Oswald 
who  says  in  his  corresiiondence  that  the 
best  roan  on  earth,  when  in  a  certain  office, 
is  under  a  physical  necessity  of  being  the 
most  immoral,  while  a  secretary  of  state 
may  be  saved  as  a  private  c'tizen,  but  go  to 
hell  as  an  officer  of  the  crown.  And  yet, 
in  ihe  estimation  of  a  Scottish  writer,  Os- 
wald could  never  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  model  and  virtuous  states- 
rnanl 

No  longer  ago  than  rSjo,  just  before  the 
reform  of  the  rotten  borough  system,  it  was 
uid  the  great  body  of  the  peers  could  not 
aflbrd  to  keep  a  conscience;  and  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  powerful  only  when  it 
united  with  the  crown  in  plundering  the 
people.  They  love  to  talk  about  the  pres- 
ent incorruptibility  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  m  those  days  Parliament  were 
said  to  be  the  dispensers  of  fifiy  millions 
Uerling,  with  the  power  of  appointing  to 
numberless  offices,  not  only  m  England, 
but  all  over  the  globe.  A  writer  in"  Fraser" 
for  1830  said  the  House  of  Commons  was 
"  raean,  servile,  peddling,  cMiupt  and  cow- 
ardly; that  a  more  petty-larceny  set  of 
rogues  never  yet  projected  a  small  robbery 
or  debated  on  the  division  of  a  sixpenny 
(poll  \ "  while  Lord  Brougham  said  they 
kerc  "  a  lot  of  vile  flatterers  and  fawning 
parasites,  cowering  and  crouching  beneath 
Duke  Arthur's  sword,  and  ready  to  obey 
b:s  wor^t  orders  with  the  alacrity  of  soldiers, 
the  recklessness  of  mercenaries,  and  the 
devotedness  of  assassins."  The  candidate 
Iron  Middlesex  described  his  own  country- 
n»en,  with  one  or  two  exceplifins,  as  backing 
minisieis  with  whatever  Ihey  could  gel 
from  the  treasury,  and  spoke  of  tl)e  Insh 
members  as  a  set  of  brawling  beggars,  who, 
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after  the  loudest  professions  of  patriotisiD, 
sold  themselves  on  the  most  convenient 
opportunity  and  got  pricked  down  on  the 
list  of  the  illustrious  whippets-iiL  In  a  more 
serious  strain  the  Earl  of  Chichester  could 
not  but  blush  for  his  country  when  he  re- 
called the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
constitution ;  while  a  writer  in  the  "  West- 
minster Review "  for  1832  declared  that 
"  before  Failtament  could  have  reached  the 
degree  of  baseness  which  forced  on  the 
present  reform,  the  government  which 
bribed  the  Parliament  must  have  been  more 
base  than  the  Parliament  which  bribed  the 
government." 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  reform 
in  1833  did  not  come  about  chiefly  through 
Parliament  or  parties,  still  less  at  the  hands 
of  the  poliddaiu.  The  poliddans,  of  course, 
were  committed  against  it,  and  as  always, 
were  past  redemptiim.  Parties  were  shaken 
to  their  darkest  foundations;  Parliament 
stormed  and  bullied  and  urged  prescriptive 
rights ;  the  House  of  Lords  at  last  voted 
down  the  bill  which  proposed  reform  in  the 
face  of  countless  petitions.  Such  was  the 
indignation  throughout  Ihe  country  that 
some  of  the  Lords  were  even  assaulted  in 
the  streets. 

Now,  if  a  system  which  had  been  in 
operation  in  England  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  our  government  began,  was 
broken  up  less  than  6fty  years  ago,  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  this  fifty  years  our  civil  service 
has  sunk  in  hopeless  corruption.  It  is  plain 
to  see,  however,  that  refonn,  as  in  those 
days,  must  come  from  the  people.  It  was 
the  people  who  pushed  on  the  Parliament, 
and  who  determined  that  through  Parlia* 
ment  or  over  Parliament,  the  measure 
should  be  carried.  Now,  it  is  still  more 
true  of  the  United  States,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Von  Hoist,  "  thorough  political 
changes  can  be  efiected  only  by  the  direct 
and  energeric  participation  pf  the  people, 
and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  this  is  10 
carry  on  a  public  and  long  continuing  agita- 
tion." 

It  is  at  least  a  happy,  omen  that  in  the 
opening  years  of  our  second  century  both 
president  and  people  seem  bent  on  the  re- 
form of  our  civil  service.  If  he  can  bring  it 
about,  we  will  not  say  in  a  single  term,  but 
if  he  can  inaugurate  measures  which  will 
finally  accomplish  it,  President  Hayes  will 
earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country. 
It  is  at  least  fortunate  for  him  and  for  the 
people,  that  in  seeking  examples  they  are  . 
not  required  to  contemplate  the  great  and  ^  |  Q 
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good  of  other  countries,  and  still  less  to  con- 
jure up  for  imitation  imaginary  gods  and- 
heroes.  They  have  in  the  first  President  a 
man  of  high  and  sustained  enthusiasm,  who 
could  not  possibly  prostitute  his  office  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  friendship.  His  en- 
tire of&cial  record  is  a  sublime  rebuke,  not 
only  of  the  selfishness  of  those  days,  but 
still  more  of  the  horrid  and  disgusting  selfish- 
oess  of  later  times.  Surely  it  is  a  sign  of 
sad  degeneracy  and  base  ingratitude  if  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  years  we  no  longer 
remember  and  gather  inspiration  from  a 
man  who  would  add  dignity  and  glory  to  any 
nation,  and  who  was  an  example  of  all  civic 
and  heroic  virtues.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
call  to  mind,  either,  that  the  immortal  writer 
of  the  Declaration  was  commended  by  one 
of  those  reviewers,  who,  in  1830,  was  de- 
ploring the  lamentable  state  of  things  in 
England,  as  "  n  pattern  of  executive  justice 
and  moderation,  and  whose  course  afibrds 


a  noble  contrast  to  the  wretched  nepotisiii 
practiced  in  other  countries." 

This  then  being  the  state  of  the  case,  we 
must  reform  by  ^ing  back.  We  must  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  those  exalted  men, 
who,  underetanding  as  they  did  thai  tbey 
were  the  founders  and  guides  of  a  great 
commonwealth,  wrought  under  high  in- 
spiration, and  brought  to  bear  their  integ- 
grity  and  wisdom  that  they  might  fashion 
and  set  forward  institutions  which  should 
be  worthy  of  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
Surely  it  becomes  those  who  guide  the  state 
to  study  and  imitate  these  shining  examples, 
if  they  may  hope  in  vain  to  equal  them; 
while  it  is  high  time  for  rulers  and  people  to 
lay  it  seriously  to  heart  that  a  great  human 
government  is  the  last  thing  to  trifle  with, 
as  also  when  held  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  rightly  administered,  it  is,  of  all  institu- 
tions on  earth  which  human  wisdom  can 
devise,  the  most  ennobling  and  exalted. 
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Besides  "  Safie, "  which  his  lordship  pat- 
ronized, as  we  have  lately  seen,  Reynolds 
published  in  the  same  year  (1814),  "The 
Eden  of  Imagination  "  (a  poem,  of  course), 
and  in  the  following  year,  "The  Naiad  and 
other  Poems."  Where  Keats  made  Reyn- 
olds's acquaintance  we  are  not  told,  but  prob- 
ably at  the  Vale  of  Health,  where  he  met 
Hazhttjwhowastheniivingin  Milton's  house 
in  York  street,  and  who  thought  nothing  of  a 
tramp  out  to  Hampstead,  Keats  had  now 
three  intellectual  friends,  and,  after  Clarke 
and  Hunt,  the  writing-master's  son  was  the 
most  important  friend  he  had.  The  first  of 
his  printed  letters  is  addressed  to  him,  and  a 
merry  httle  note  it  is.  His  brothers,  who 
are  very  fond  of  him,  are  anxious  that  he 
should  go  by  himself  into  the  country;  and 
now  that  Hay  don  nas  pointed  out  how 
necessary  it  is  that  he  should  be  alone  to 
■  improve  himself,  they  have  given  up  the 
temporary  pleasure  of  being  with  him  for 
the  great  good  which  he  hopes  will  follow : 
so  he  shall'  soon  be  out  of  town.  "  Banish 
money;  banish  sofas;  banish  wine;  banish 
music.  But  right  Jack  Health,  honest  Jack 
Health,  true  Jack  Health, — banish  Health 
and    banish    all    the    world."     This   was 


written  sometime  in  March,  1817,  LonI 
Houghton  says,  and  is  the  earliest  fragment 
of  his  prose  extant  His  last  poem,  the 
famous  sonnet  "  On  the  Grasshopper  an<i 
the  Cricket,"  was  written  on  the  30th  of 
December  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was 
followed  sometime  in  January  by  the  son- 
net beginning,  "After  dark  vapors  have 
oppressed  our  plains,"  and  in  February  by 
the  sonnet  beginning,  "This  pleasant  tale  is 
like  a  little  copse."  The  first  is  pictur- 
esquely suggestive,  the  two  teizettes  re- 
minding one  of  the  terzettes  in  the  sonnet 
which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  Hunt,  and  which  was  admired  by 
Horace  Smilh  for  its  condensity  of  ei 
pression.  There  i§  a  story  connected  with 
the  last,  which  Clarke  relates  as  an  example 
of  his  promptly  suggestive  imagination,  and 
uncommon  facility  in  giving  it  utterance.  He 
returned  home  one  day  and  found  Clarie 
asleep  on  his  sofa,  with  a  small  pocket 
volume  of  Chaucer  open  at  "  The  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,"  He  expressed  his  admiia- 
tion  of  the  poem,  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing, and  gave  Clarke  the  fine  testimony  of 
his  opinion  by  pointing  to  the  sonnet  he  had 
written  at  the  dose  of  it.    It  was  an  extern- 
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pore  effiision,  and  it  had  not  the  alteration 
of  a  single  word.  This,  if  Clarke's  memory 
was  not  at  fault,  was  the  first  irtroduction 
of  John  Keats  to  Gcofirey  Chaucer.  Some- 
time in  March  he  wrote  the  indiSerent  son- 
net, "  On  seeing  the  El^  Marbles  for  the 
fiist  time,"  and  sent  it  with  another  sonnet 
lo  Ha/don  ("  Haydon !  forgive  me  that  1 
cannot  speak").  Othersonnets  of  about  this 
time  are  the  one  "  On  Leigh  Hunt's  poem, 
the  'Stoiy  of  Rimini,'"  and  the  Dedication 
of  his  fiist  little  volume  of  verse  "  To  Leigh 
Hunt,  Esq."  He  was  living  with  his 
brother,  Clarke  says,  in  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultiy,  over 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Queen's  Head 
tavern.  "  Here,  on  the  evening  that  the  last 
proof'shcet  was  brought  from  the  printer, 
and,  as  his  biographer  has  recorded,  upon 
being  informed  if  he  purposed  having  a 
Dedication  to  the  book,  that  it  must  be  sent 
fonhwith,  he  went  to  a  side-table,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  mixed  conversation  (for  there 
were  several  friends  in  the  room),  he  brought 
to  Charles  Oilier,  the  publisher,  the  Dedi- 
cation-Sonnet to  Leigh  Hunt  If  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  that  poem — a  legitimate 
KJnnet,  with  every  restriction  of  rhyme  and 
metre— could  now  be  produced,  and  the 
time  recorded  in  which  it  was  written,  it 
would  be  pronounced  an  extraordinary 
peiformance;  added  to  which,  the  non- 
alteration  of  a  single  word  in  the  poem  (a 
drcumstance  noted  at  the  time)  claims  for 
it,  I  should  suppose,  a  merit  without  a 
parallel"  The  sonnet  in  question  ("  Glory 
and  loveliness  have  passed  away")  is  the 
most  exquisite  compliment  that  "  loved 
Libertas "  ever  had  paid  to  liim,  and  was 
worth  a  dozen  such  sonnets  as  the  one  which 
he  wrote  in  reply  to  it,  and  which  con- 
duded  with  predicting  the  future  greatness 
of  Keats. 

"I  see,  vfa  now, 
VouDg  Keat>,  a  flowering  Uurel  on  your  brow." 

The  litde  volume  to  which  it  was  prefixed 
stole  into  the  world  under  the  sunshine  of 
a  couplet  from  his  first  Master,  Spenser : 


The  poem  from  which  this  motto  was  taken 
prefigured  the  fate  of  the  book, — "  The  Fate 
of  tlie  Butterfly." 

It  was  considered  best  that  he  should  be 
alone  to  improve  himself,  so  he  went  to 
Southampton  and  thence  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight    His  fiiKt  insular  letter  to  Reynolds 


is  dated  fix)m  Carisbrooke  (April  17th),  and 
is  full  of  the  jubilance  of  health  and  hope. 
He  enlarges  upon  the  beauty  of  his  aiir- 
roundings, — delightful  wood-alleys  and 
copses,  and  quiet  freshes,  which  he  sees 
from  his  window,  as  well  as  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Saxons,  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  a  rum.  "  The  Keep  within  side  is  one 
bower  of  ivy ;  a  colony  of  jackdaws  have 
been  there  for  many  years.  I  dare  say  I 
have  seen  many  a  descendant  of  some  old 
cawer  who  peeped  through  the  bars  at  Charles 
the  First,  when  he  was  there  in  confinement" 
He  goes  on  gossiping  pleasantly  to  his 
firiend  in  Little  Britain,  of  whom  and  of  his 
brothers  Tom  and  George,  he  would  like  a 
sketch  in  ink, — "  which  Haydon  will  do,  if 
you  tell  him  how  I  want  them."  Tlie  pas- 
sage in  "  Lear  " — 

"Do  jroa  not  hear  the  »«■?" — 

has  haunted  him  incessantly,  and  to  some 
purpose,  for  lie  incloses  the  sonnet  to  which 
It  gave  rise,  beginning : 

"It  keepi  etcmil  wbteperinp  wonnd." 

Not  to  have  a  holiday  and  spend  his 
time  in  junketing,  did  Keats  go  into  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  landscape  poem 
which  I  have  dwelt  upon,  and  which  de- 
scribes with  more  or  less  accuracy  the 
stretch  of  country  between  Edmonton  and 
Enfidd,  and  about  Hampstead  Heath,  the 
sight  of  the  moon  two  years  before  started 
him  off  on  a  train  of  mythological  thought 
which  ended  with  "  that  sweetest  of  ail 
songs" — the  story  ofCynthiaand  Endymion. 
He  revivified  the  poet  and  the  lover  who,  . 
he  conceived,  recalled  the  old  legend  as  he 
stood  on  the  top  of  Latmos,  what  time  the 
breezes  blew  soft  from  the  myrtle  valley 
below,  and  brought  in  solemn  taintness, 
sweet  and  slow,  a  hymn  from  the  temple  of 
Diana,  whence  incense  went  swelling  up  to 
her  starry  mansion,  and  who  wept  at  her 
piteous  fate, — 

"Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate: 
So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won. 
And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion." 

It  was  to  waken  this  fine  wrath,  and  to 
tell  this  exceeding  sweet  tale,  that  he  had 
burst  the  bars  of  London  life,  and  betaken 
himself  to  nature.  He  did  not  find  the 
inspiration  he  sought  among  the  primroses  1 
and  cowslips  at  Carisbrooke,  so  he  went  to'^  I C 
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Margate,  whence  early  in  May  he  wrote  to 
Haydon.  He  had  had  a  letter  from  Hny- 
don,  who  told  him  not  to  give  way  to  fore- 
bodings; who  canted  to  him  (me  judice) 
about  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  who  as- 
serted that  he  loved  him  like  his  own 
brother.  In  his  rejily  Keats  stales  that  he 
is  disgusted  with  his  verse,  and  that  when 
his  brother  reads  some  of  Pope's  Homer,  or 
Plutarch's  Lives,  they  seem  like  music  to 
his  stuff.  He  reads  and  writes  about  eight 
hours  a  d.iy,  and  begins  to  think  he  has  a 
good  genius  presiding  over  him.  "  Is  it  too 
daring  to  fancy  Shakspere  this  presider  ? " 
He  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  to 
no  onemore  than  Haydon,  who  was  unworthy 
of  his  conficlence,  and  who  warned  him 
against  Leigh  Hunt,  and  "the  delusions 
and  sophistications  that  are  ripping  up  the 
talents  and  morality  of  our  friend  !  " 

A  few  days  later  Keats  wrote  to  Hunt. 
He  left  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  £aid,  where  he 
had  thought  so  much  about  poetry  that  he 
could  not  steep  at  night,  and  set  off  pell- 
mell  for  Margate;  brcause  he  thought  he 
should  like  his  old  lodgings  there,  and 
could  continue  to  do  without  trees.  His 
brother  Tom  was  with  him  and  they  were 
very  comfortable,  though  they  intended  to 
get  among  some  trees.  "  I  have  asked  my- 
self so  often  why  I  should  be  a  poet  more 
than  other  men,  seeing  how  great  a  thing  it 
is,  how  great  things  are  to  be  gained  by  it, 
what  a  thing  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  Fame, 
that  at  last  the  idea  has  grown  so  mon- 
strously beyond  my  seeming  power  of  at- 
tainment, that  the  other  day  I  nearly  con- 
sented with  myself  to  drop  into  a  Phaeton. 
Yet  'tis  a  disgrace,  to  fail  even  in  a  huge 
attempt,  and  at  this  moment  I  drive  the 
thought  from  me,  I  began  my  poem  about 
a  fortnight  since,  and  have  done  some  every 
day,  except  traveling  ones,"  It  was  at 
Margate,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  that 
"  Endymion  "  was  begun.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember Keats  was  welt  on  in  the  second 
book, — was,  as  he  wrote  his  sister,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  Endymion.  A  few 
days  later  he  wrote  Reynolds  that  he  was 
getting  on  famously  with  his  third  book,  of 
which  he  had  already  written  eight  hundred 
lines.  The  first  three  books  of  "  Endy- 
mion "  were  finished  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  portions  of  the  poem  had  come 
to  be  seen,  I^nl  Houghton  says,  .nnd  can- 
vassed by  Keats's  literary  friends,  who  saw, 
OT  thought  ihey  saw,  the  influence  of  Hunt 
in  it.  Keats  scouted  the  notion,  and  prop- 
erly, too.     It  is  curious  to  note  the  books 


that  Keats  read  while  he  was  nriting 
"  Endymion."  I  have  mentionetl  a  few, 
but  not  "  Poems  by  the  most  desenediy 
admired  Mrs.  Kathariiie  Philips,  the  Hatch- 
less  Orinda"  (whose  noble  fece  looks  at  me 
out  of  the  spirited  engraving  of  Faithome 
while  I  write  this, — she  has  been  dead  now 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  year^),  of  which 
he  thought  so  highly  that  he  copied  ten  sir- 
line  stanzas  of  hers,  and  sent  them  to  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  they  were  no  doubt  as  new 
as  tiiey  would  be  to  most  readers  to-day. 
Another  book  that  Keats  read  carefuUy  was 
Shakspere's  "  Poems,"— the  "  Venus  and 
Adnnis"  and  the"  Sonnets,"— which  stamped 
the  impress  of  the  great  master's  seal  upon 
"  Endymion,"  which  is  just  what  Keats  said 
the  "  Sonnets"  are, — '•  ftill  of  fine  things  said 
unintentionally,"     The   motto   of  "  Endy- 

"Tbe  itrelchM  metre  of  in  uitjijiie  soog," 

is  taken  from  the  seventeenth  sonnet,  and  is 
the  most  appropriate  one  that  he  could  have 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  early  Englisti 
poetry, 

I  have  read  "  Endymion  "  thrice  since  I 
began  this  imperfect  study  of  the  genius  of 
Keats,  and  have  discovered  each  time  freh 
felicities  of  thought  and  expression.  Tlie 
opening  line  strikes  the  key-note  of  Keats^s 
poetiy,  and,  indeed,  of  all  poetry  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  One  has  not  to  read 
far  before  he  detects  the  touch  of  a  great, 
but  careless  master. 

"  Daflbdils  I 

With  the  green  world  Ihey  live  in," 

is  worthy  of  Shakspere.  What  first  im- 
presses me  in  reading  "  Endymion  "  is  the 
strong  imagination  and  rich  picturesque 
power  of  the  writer.  He  began  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  a  Utile  watering-place,  where 
there  were  no  treei  (or  next  to  none),  but  he 
at  once  transported  himself  into  a  mighty 
forest  upon  the  sides  of  Mount  Latmos,  and 
peopled  it  with  a  primitive  race.  It  was  the 
morning  of  a  holiday,  and  they  were  coming 
to  worship  their  rural  deity  ;  young  damsels 
with  white  wickers  overbrimmed  with  April 
blossoms ;  a  crowd  of  sunburnt  shepherds, 
some  trailing  their  sheep-hooks,  and  othew 
playinR  upon  flutes;  last  came  the  vene- 
rable I'riest,  ivith  a  vase  of  wine  in  one  h.'nd 
and  a  basket  of  sweet  herbs  and  flowers  in 
the  other.  A  earnest  appeared,  and  therein 
a  young  man,  who  seemed  of  preat  renown, 
a  chieftain  king,  with  a  silver  bugle  and  a 
hunting-spear.     He  smiled,  but  there  was  a 
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lurking  trouble  in  his  lip,  and  the  reins 
sometimes    slipped    through   his   forgotten 


Yes,  it  is  Endymion.  But  now  the  good 
priest  addresses  the  shepherd  bands,  and 
teOs  them  that  their  vows  are  wanted  to 
the  great  god  Pan,  to  whom  he  offers  a 
sacrifice.  A  hymn  is  now  sung, — but  what  a 
hymnl  I  know  not  how  to  express  m^ 
admiradoD  of  the  poetry  with  which  it  is 
packed; — nuggets  and  seams  of  pure  gold, 
every  word  a  i>icture,  or  a  suggestion.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it,  except,  perhaps, 
the  dirge  which  reminds  Prince  Feiilinand 
of  his  missing  fether  in  "The  Tempest." 
(I  am  thinking  of  what  Lamb  wrote  about 
Webster's  famous  dirge,  "Call  for  the  robin 
red-breast  and  the  wren,"  and  I  may  as 
trdtuse  his  nervous  language.)  "As  thnt 
is  of  the  water  watery,  so  this  is  of  the  earth 
earthy.  Both  have  that  intenseness  of  feel- 
ing which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
dement  it  contemplates."  No  English 
poet  since  Shakspere  was  ever  so  possessed 
by  the  lovely  mythology  of  Greece,  which 
bete  discloses  itself  in  the  freshness  and 
fullness  of  forest  life  and  feeling.  Read  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Pan  (so  called),  and  see 
if  this  be  not  superior  to  it.  It  is  incom- 
paiably  fine.  And  it  was  written  about 
twmty-seven  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Homer  (if  there  was  a  Homer),  in  a 
treeless  English  watering-place,  by  a  Cock- 
ney poet,  in  his  twenty-second  yearl  Shade 
of  Keats,  I  bow  before  your  greatness. 

It  was  Hazlitt,  I  think,  who  said  that 
Coleridge's  voice  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich 
distilled  perfume, — a  Miltonic  suggestion 
which  has  perpetually  occurred  to  ine  in 
reading  the  mellifluent  pages  of  '*  Endy- 
mion." The  lines  go  winding  along  like 
the  waters  of  a  meadow  brook,  reflecting 
tlie  flowers  and  weeds  along  its  banks, — and 
the  weeds,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  abun- 
dant. The  groups  into  which  the  sliepherds 
disperse  after  the  hymn  has  been  sung  are 
very  picturesque,  and  the  hints  of  their 
conversation  are  charming.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Peona,  her  care  for  Endymion,  their 
sul  in  the  little  shallop,  and  their  nestling 
together  in  her  favorite  bower,  follow  like  s. 
drowsy  prelude  to  the  strange  tale  he  is  soon 
to  unfold.  There  is  a  touch  of  Shakspere 
Uhis  best  in  the  passage  beginning: 

"0  magic  slsepl  O  comfortable  bird," 


and  in  the  momentary  courage  which 
Peona's  affection  b^ets  in  his  heart  His 
description  of  his  dream,  and  of  the  beautiful 
form  which  appeared  to  em^ge  from  the 
moon,  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  poetic  art. 
The  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes  rises 
from  his  swooning  embraces ;  but  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dreary  mist  of  reaction,  which 
somehow  reminds  me  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-ninth  of  Shakspere's  "  Sonnets." 
The  tender  chiding  of  Peona  is  briglitened 
by  a  wonderful  mist  of  sunset  glory,  which 
shortly  fades  into  a  delicious  passage  con- 
cerning the  universal  uses  uf  human  love: 

"For  I  hATC  erer  thought  that  ft  might  Ums." 

Endymion's  prattle  about  the  employments 
of  his  childhood,  beside  the  well  near  the 
matron-temple  of  Latotia,  his  glimpse  of  a 
flying  Cupid,  and  of  the  bright  face  he 
tasted  in  his  sleep;  his, visit  to  the  cave 
whence  the  waters  of  the  well  issued;  the 
voice  diat  whispered  of  its  secrecy,  and  the 
stem  determination  to  which  he  thinks  he 
has  settled — all  this  reads  like  old-fashioned 
poetry,  as  Walton  says,  and  is  choicely  good. 
Such,  it  seems  to  me,  are  some  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  first  book  of  "  Endymion."  Its 
faults  are  many,  and  some  are  atrocious. 
Such  are  the  "  milhon  poutlngs  of  the  brine," 
which  affi'ont  all  taste  in  less  than  fifty  lines 
after  the  hymn  to  Pan,  and  are  airily 
repeated  in  less  than  thirty  lines  in 
"  zephyr-sigh  pouts."  The  haste  with 
which  the  poem  was  written  is  evident  on 
the  next  page,  where  there  is  a  line  which 
rhymes  to  nothing.  A  little  further  on  the 
solitary  breeze  "  did  tease"  its  wild  self  with 
wayward  melancholy.  The  whole  first 
book  was  probably  written  at  Margate,  and 
certainly  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  financial 
and  intellectual.  Before  tlie  middle  of  May 
Keats  had  drawn  on  the  future  publishers  of 
his  unwritten  poem  for  twenty  pounds ;  and 
on  the  loth  of  July  he  asks  them  for  the 
loan  of  thirty  pounds  more.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  tliat  the  opening  of  "Endy- 
mion "  Is  uneven  ? 

I  am  not  able  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of 
Keats,  and  the  progress  that  he  made  in 
his  poem  in  June,  July,  and  August  Early 
in  September  he  made  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Bailey,  at  Oxford,  where  he  finished  his 
second  book,  as  he  wrote  to  his  sister 
Fanny,  who  appears  to  have  l«en  stopping 
with  the  sisters  of  his  friend  Reynolds. 
The  second  book  of  "  Endymion "  opens 
with  an  apostrophe  to  the  sovereign  powec'  I L' 
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of  love,  which  is  nobly  conceived  and  ex- 
travagantly executed,  and  which  ought  to 
liave  l>een  rewritten  until  it  was  strong 
enough  to  support  the  height  of  his  great 
argument.  The  brain-sick  shepherd -prince, 
after  days  of  wandering  through  wilderness 
and  woods  of  old  oaks,  is  sitting,  as  afore- 
time,  by  a  shady  spring  (water,  by  the  waj', 
exercises  as'great  a  spell  over  his  spirit  as 
the  light  of  the  moon),  pavilioned  in  the 
bloom  of  a  wild  rose-tree,  A  bud  on  this 
tree  snares  his  fancy ;  he  plucks  it,  and  dips 
its  stalk  in  the  water;  it  flowers  in  his  sight, 
and  in  it  there  is  a  golden  butterfly,  upon 
whose  charactered  wings  he  stares  with 
wide  eyes.  'ITiis  little  herald  of  love  flies 
aloft,  and  he  follows  it  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. He  passes  through  the  green,  quiet 
evening,  over  heaths,  through  woodlands, 
until  he  comes  to  a  solitary  glen,  where  the 
sound  of  men  never  came,  unless  it  were 
in  the  faint  music  of  a  sweet  anthem  let 
forth  from  some  holy  bark  to  cheer  itself  to 
Delphi.  His  merry-winged  httic  guide  leads 
him  to  the  side  of  a  fountain  that  pours 
into  the  temperate  air  near  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern,  where  it  disappears.  He  shakes 
the  bed  of  flowers  in  the  hope  of  finding  it, 
but  in  vain;  then  he  flings  himself  along 
the  grass,  as  Keais  had  done  when  he  wrote 
his  epistle  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  His 
gloomy  rest  is  disturbed  by  a  whisper,  and 
be  has  sight  of  a  nymph,  uprisen  to  the 
breast  in  the  fountain, 

"  'Mong  liliei,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood." 

The  picture  of  this  Naiad,  and  her  offer  to 
give  up  all  her  treasures  to  ease  his  pain,  is 
exquisite.  She,  too,  vanishes,  and  he  solilo- 
quizes with  a  fine  extravagance,  in  keeping 
with  his  disordered  mind.  Here  is  a  Shaks- 
perean  touch: 

"Where  soil  is  men  grow. 
Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers." 

The  moon  shines  out  now,  and  he  addresses 
a  prayer  to  Cynthia,  whose  silver  prow 
must  have  dipped,  he  thinks,  in  the  gentle 
stream  of  love.  'ITien  he  seems  to  be  sail- 
ing with  her  through'  the  dizzy  sky,  up,  on, 
until  he  prays  to  her  for  help,  lest  the  wide 
air  should  gulf  him.  He  stops  suddenly, 
with  lifted  bands,  and  trembling  lips : 


He  is  then  told  to  descend,  through  the 
boUow  and  silent  mysteries  of  the  earth, 


and  is  spurred  to  the  task  by  these  wortU, 
which  were  the  motto  of  Kcats's  genius : 

'  He  ne'er  is  crowii'd 
With  immortality,  who  feirs  to  folloir 
Where  airy  vokes  lead." 

Madness  was  coming  upon  him,  aud  be 
fled  into  the  cavern,  which  was  neither 
wholly  dark  nor  bright,  but  rich  with  gems 
and  gold,  grottoes  of  silver,  columns  of  sap- 
phire, and  all  the  magnificence  of  the  under- 
world. The  works  of  man,  or  of  the  gods, 
were  there,  for  he  came  to  a  marble  galleiy, 
passing  tluxiugh  a  mimic  temple,  whenc:  he 
saw  a  shrine  in  the  distance,  and  just  beyond 
a  quivered  Diana.  He  approached  it  with 
awe,  looking  down  sidelong  aisles  and  old 
niches,  and  threading  courts  and  passages 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  place.  The  feeling  of  solitude  soon 
overpowta:ed  him,  and  he  resolved  to  ^^ 
turn.  When  he  reached  the  little  temple 
again  he  grew  strong  in  the  bL-Iief  that 
Diana  would  help  him,  and  he  addressed  bet 
in  an  exquisite  passage, 

"O  HanDtei  duate 
or  river  sides," 

in  which  the  influence  of  Shalcspere  is  evi- 
dent,  I  Chink — the  young  Shalcspere,  who 
wrote  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
He  bowed  his  face  despondently  over  the 
cold    marble    floor,  where    a    marvel   was 
wrought,  for  lo  I  a  grove  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  myrtle  crowns  rose  up  before  him,  and 
grew  before  his  footsteps.  A  heavenly  guide    ^ 
led  him  to  a  bower,  whence  he  saw  a  pant- 
ing light,  toward   which  he  went  through 
winding  alleys,  where  Cupids  were  slumbet- 
ing  on  soft  verdure.     The  narrative  drifts    , 
sweetly  on  for  about  two  hundred  lines,  de- 
scriptive of  the  bower  in  which  Adonis  is  ■ 
taking  his  winter  sleep,  and  in  which  Venus   I 
appears  with  her  chariot,  and  carries  him 
away,  and  glorious  lines  they  are.     I  note. 
for  special  admiration,  the  cates  and  delica- 
cies oSered  to  Endymion, 

"  Here  is  wine, 
AU»e  with  sparkles." 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  linger  in  the 
continued  and  increasing  magnificence  ol 
the  strange  under-world  through  which  En- 
dymion journeyed,  and  where  he  saw  Motha 
Cybele  ihis  characterization  of  her  is  a  model 
of  solemn  grandeur,  in  the  fewest  words  poi- 
sible),  and  where  he  addressed  Diana  again 
in  another  exquisite  passage, 

«  O  my  lOT^ 
Hy  breath  of  life."      ,,.> 
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I  pass  over  the  meeting,  the  loving  words, 
and  the  parting  of  Endymion  and  his  god- 
dess, who  is  now  first  revealed  to  him  outside 
of  his  dreams,  as  being  too  beautiful  for 
such  poor  word-painting  as  mine  would  be. 
1  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  pass  over 
the  impassioned  but  delicate  episode  of 
Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  and  the  wonderful 
description  of  a  deep  sea  grotto,  its  shells, 
and  its  inhabitants  ("It  was  a  sounding 
grotto  "),  which  is  one  of  the  three  giories 
of  the  second  book  of  "  Endymion,"  the 
other  two  being  the  somber,  majestic  figure 
of  Cybele,  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
delicacies  in  the  bower  of  Adonis.  Pas- 
sages like  these,  and  we  shall  find  plenty  of 
them  as  we  go  on,  arc  the  highest  luxuries 
of  poetry,  and  Keats  was  sooti  to  be  their 
chief  almoner.  The  second  book  is  more 
evenly  sustained  than  the  first:  there  are 
fewer  blemishes  in  it,  and  fewer  imperfect 
rhymes;  in  a  word,  the  art  of  it  is  better. 

I  cannot  say  of  the  third  book,  any  more 
than  I  could  of  the  second,  "  What  a  pros- 
perous opening ! "  for  the  first  forty  lines  are 
very  bad  indeed.  It  is  not  until  he  comes 
to  ihe  moon  again  that  we  are  reminded  of 
the  genius  cf  Keats ;  but  thenceforward  we 
feel  its  spell  upon  us.    The  passage  begin- 


"  O  Moon :  the  oldest  ihades," 

is  exquisite  for  its  picturesqueness.  The 
woe-begone  appearance  of  Cynthia  as 
manifested  in  the  planet  which  was  her 
mythological  home,  and  her  charming  of 
Endymion  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are 
beautifully  described;  at>d  the  passage  which 
follows  it  ("  Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets  ") 
is  not  imworthy  of  the  great  hand  that  wrote 
the  sea-dream  of  Clarence  in  the  fourth 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  "  Richard  the  Third." 
Endymion's  remembrance  of  what  the 
moon  was  to  him  in  childhood,  and  the 
continual  potency  of  her  influence  over  him, 
is  a  tender  and  happy  relief  to  the  ruins  and 
horrors  surrounding  his  fated  way,  as  well  as 
to  ihe  surprise  awaiting  him  in  the  person  of 
the  old  man,  whom  he  saw  far  in  the  con- 
cave hollow  of  the  sea.  The  appearance 
of  diis  old  man,  and  the  symbols  wrought 
over  his  cloak  (the  passage  beginning : 

"Upon  K  weeded  rock," 

Mid  continuing  for  about  forty  lines),  are 
magnificently  conceived,  and  executed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  greatest  Master  of  English 
poetry.  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  say  what 
1  think  of  the  whole  ei»sode  of  Glaucus  and 


Scylla,  which  abounds  with  the  most  delight- 
ful fancy,  and  the  most  delicious  diction ; 
but  I  note,  in  passing,  the  picturesque  recol- 
lections of  Glaucus  ("  I  touched  no  lute  "), 
and  the  pathetic  pleading  of  the  transformed 
king  to  the  inexorable  monster,  Circe.  One 
of  the  critics  of  Keats  (Gifford,  I  think) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  no 
united  couplets  in  Endymion.  1  should 
like  to  know  what  he  would  say  to  these 
lines,  if  he  could  return  to  earth  from  the 
limbo  of  bad  poets : 


The  great  palace  of  Neptune  is  worthy 
of  the  supreme  god  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
hymn  which  is  sung  before  him  ("  King  of 
the  stormy  sea ")  1  and  which  mehs  into  a 
hymn  to  Cytherea  and  Cupid,  rises  to  the 
high  table-land  of  the  hymn  to  Pan.  The 
third  book  is  nobly  sustained  throughout, 
and  certainly  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
second  book.  It  has  more  verbal  faults 
and  doubtful  constructions,  and  a  line  and  a 
half  which  shows  me  that  Keats  was  remem- 
bering his  epistle  to  Clarke  when  he  wrote  it : 


Each  Atlu-line  bore 


:?.•!■ 


The  fourth  book  of  "  Endymion  "  opens 
with  an  address  to  the  Muse  of  his  native 
land,  who  does  not  immediately  answer 
with  inspiration,  nor  assist  the  faltering  in- 
vention of  her  poet  The  transition  from 
this  address  to  the  episode  of  the  Indian 
Maiden  is  violent,  and  the  necessity  for  her 
introduction  is  not  apparent  Keats  gener- 
ally knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  career;  but  precisely 
what  he  meant  to  do  here  is  not  clear. 
What  was  his  object  in  tempting  Endymion 
with  the  Indian  Maiden  ?  It  may  have 
been  to  demonstrate  the  sovereign  power 
of  love,  which  so  possessed  his  spirit  that  he 
could  not  help  lovbg;  and  it  may  have 
been  to  test  his  love  of,  and  faithfulness 
to,  Cynthia  in  her  absence.  Or  it  may 
have  been  a  part  of  his  probation  and 
purification  for  the  hfe  to  which  he  was 
soon  to  be  lifted.  The  conversation  be- 
tween Endymion  and  his  innatnarata  is  ob- 
scure, and  the  cause  of  the  grief  with  which 
both  are  afflicted  is  unintelligible.  Keats 
was  certainly  not  "  i'  the  vein  "  when  he 
wrote  the  first  hundred  and  forty  lines  of 
his  fourth  book ;  but  his  genius  roused  her- 
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self  gloriously  in  Qie  lyric  which  fi>llowed, 
— "  O  Sorrow  1 ", — a  lyric  which  is  unlike 
any  that  I  have  ever  read,  and  which  1  am 
sure  was  not  sufigested  by  any  book  that 
Keats  is  known  to  have  read, — a  wonder- 
ful lyiic,  touched  with  the  finest  poetic  power, 
and  growing  into  an  animated,  and  pict- 
uresque, and  joyous,  lyrical  ode,  if  I  may 
call  it  such, — the  procession  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  and  their  army  of  conquering 
revele[s,-^a  lyrical-ode,  which  dwindles 
into  a  simple  and  pathetic  lyric,  that  dal- 
lies with  sorrow,  as  the  love-sick  sbger 
dallies  with  love.  The  inspiration  whicli 
has  fired  Keats  deserts  him  for  a  time. 
A\'hy  Mercury  should  appear,  and  with  the 
touch  of  his  wand  on  the  sward  create  two 
jet-black  horses  with  large  dark-blue  wings, 
and  why  Endymion  should  place  himself 
and  his  Indian  love  upon  them,  is  not 
Buificiently  accounted  for;  nor  is  the  figure 
of  Sleep  tangible  to  the  imagination.  That 
it  should  cast  these  raven  horses  and  their 
riders  into  slumber  was  necessary  to  the 
situation,  and  the  intenrion  of  Keats,  who 
recovers  himself  a  little,  when  he  makes 
Endymion  dream  that  he  is  already  on 
Olympus  with  the  gods,  and  perceptive  of 
the  Powers  of  Nature,  and  that  Diana  is 
ri^ng  crescented.  That  he  should  spring 
toward  her,  awaken,  and  find  his  dream 
trite,  succeeds  from  what  has  gone  before ; 
but  we  fail  to  grasp  its  significance,  and  its 
bearing  upon  what  is  to  come.  It  is  nat- 
ural, as  well  as  supernatural,  that  tlie  fiiir 
Indian  should  fade  away  when  the  moon 
comes  full  in  sight,  for  she  is  but  the  plian- 
tom  of  the  moon.  All  this  is  poetically 
, conceived,  but  faintly  executed,  and  we 
begin  to  weary  of  it  But  Keats  soon 
recovers  himself  again,  when  he  places  the 
soul  of  Endymion  in  a  cave  of  quietude, — 
a  dark  Paradise  whose  gloom  and  desolation 
are  hinted  at  rather  than  described,  and 
which  is  as  largely  imaginadve  as  the  .ippear- 
aace  of  Motlier  Cybele  in  the  second  book. 
He  keeps  on  finely  in  the  ode,  or  epilha- 
lamium,  which  Endymion  hears  sung  above 
him,  and  which  fon^runa  and  antedates 
the  approach  of  Dinna's  marriage  ("  Who, 
who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  ?  "), 
but  he  drops  again  in  the  coiiversa:ion  of 
Endymion  with  the  beauteous  Indian  (of 
whose  return  we  were  not  before  aware) 
until  he  reaches  the  l^ie, 
"  There  never  lived  &  mortil  nan,  who  bent," 

when  he  scats  strongly  for  seventy  or  eighty 
lines,  which  are  full  of  verbal  felicities  and 


gleams  of  picturesqueness.    The  conversi- 
tion  of  Endymioii's  love, 

"O,  thu  tlte  Batter  of  liU  beut  b«d  ceotedl" 

and  that  of  his  sister  Peona, 


is  affecting  from  its  sympathy.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  poem,  which  is  rather  hurried, 
is  not,  I  think,  so  good  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  landscape  poem, 

"  I  stood  lip-toe  upon  a  little  hill." 

wherein  the  benignant  influences  attending 
the  nuptials  of  Cynthia  and  Endymion 
were  foretold  more  than  two  years  before 
the  writing  of  the  last  book  of"  Endymioa." 
llie  passuge  beginning, 

"  The  evctung  weUlier  wm  so  bri^t  and  clear," 

is  more  compact  and  suggestive,  and  in  i 
better  school  of  poetic  art,  than  die  preseot 
ending  of  "  Endymion."  There  are  two 
small  poems  in  Lord  Houghton's  edition 
of  Keats,  to  which  he  assigns  the  date  of 
1817,  one  entitled  "To "beginning, 


This  lyric  was  either  written  before  the  lyric 
and  lyrical-ode  "  0  Sorrow  1 "  (if  so  written, 
it  was  Keats's  first  lyric),  or  was  written  to 
fill  a  tearful  gap  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Indian  maiden  and  Endymion,  and  was  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  but  soon  dis- 
carded by  Keats,  who  instinctively  felt  that 
it  was  too  slight  for  the  place  it  had  occu- 
pied. The  second  lyric  ("  Unfelt,  unheard, 
unseen  ")  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Keats's 
friend  Bailey  (before  Nov.  aad),  with  whom 
he  had  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  Septem- 
ber, when  they  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  The  sonnet "  On  a  pict- 
ure of  Leander  "  was  written,  I  conjecture, 
in  this  year,  and  the  picture  was  probably 
hanging  in  Hunt's  library  at  the  Vale  w 
Health.  Another  sonnet,  addressed  to  the 
young  lady  with  whom  Keats's  brother 
George  was  in  love,  and  whom  be  after- 
ward married.  Miss  Georgian  a  Augusu 
Wylie  {"  Nymi)h  of  the  downward  smile 
and  sidelong  glance  "),  was  written,  1  fancy, 
in  this  fertile  year,  though  it  may  have  been 
written  earlier.      It  is  Sydneyan  and  Ita^ 

I'he  length  to  which  1)1!^  fi^^fb'-  ^  ^ 
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genius  of  Keats  has  ^wd  warns  me  to 
abandan  fuither  analysis  of  his  excellencies 
and  defects,  and  to  confine  myself  to  a  syn- 
thetic statement  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
later  poems.  I  pick  up  the  thread  of  biog- 
raphy long  enough  to  say  that  he  returned 
to  Hampsteari  early  in  December,  and  sat 
down  to  the  correction  and  the  copying  of 
"  Endymion,"  and  the  writing  of  fre^  poems 
by  way  of  recreation  from  his  task.  About 
die  middle  of  January,  1818,  he  had  been 
induced,  in  the  studio  of  Haydon,  to  repeat 
his  Hymn  to  Pan  to  Wordsworth.  "  Uhm," 
grunted  out  the  unsympathetic  and  egotisti- 
cal old  singer,  "  it's  a  pretty  piece  of  pagan- 
ism." It  was,  indeed,  a  piece  of  paganism, 
and  of  a  more  authentic  antiquity  than  his 
own  "  Dion  "  and  indelicate  "  Laodamia." 
I  have  looked  carefiilly  through  the  letters 
of  Wordsworth,  as  wdl  as  those  of  his  friend 
Souihey,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
name  of  Keats  never  occurs  in  either-  And 
now,  patient  reader  of  this  study,  I  assure 
f  ou,  in  the  rhyme  of  Keats's  fiiend  Reynolds, 
that 


I  have  lying  before  me  while  I  write  a  little 
oval  itame,  inclosing  a  piece  of  white  satin, 
upon  which  rests  a  tiny  curi  of  fine  auburn 
hiir,  which  curl,  with  othcis  from  the  same 
sacred  head,  was  less  than  twenty  years  ago 
a-nongthe  cherished  treasures  of  Hunt,whcre 
Keats  saw  it  one  day  in  January,  1818,  and 
tiied,  at  the  request  of  hu  host,  to  compose 
a  poem  upon  it  Attached  to  this  tiny  curl 
(only  a  poet's  hair),  upon  which,  by  the  way 
Hunt  has  written  two  sonnets,  is  its  pedigree, 
Irom  the  pen  of  Hunt  himself,  in  his  seventy- 
fouith  year.  Vo^  :  "  Relics  of  a  lock  of 
the  hair  of  Milton,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  few  hairs.  The  lock  was  given  me  by 
the  distingui^ed  physician.  Doctor  Beatty 
[a  vaacious  roan  ? j,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 
rioole,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  also  a  vera- 
cioiis  man  ;  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Doctor 
Johnson  {the  Johnson),  a  man  &mous  for  his 
veracity ;  and  Doctor  Beatty  told  me  that 
its  genuineness  had  never  been  doubted.  I 
can  trace  it  no  fiirther  back ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  (a|  portion  of  the  lock 
which  was  attached  to  a  miniature  portrait 
of  Milton,  well  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  oi,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of, 
Addison,  and  the  supposition  is,  also,  that 
this  portion  came  into  the  possession  of 
Johnson  when  the  latter  was  employed  on 
his  *  lives  (tf  the  Poets.'    I  hereby  ^ve  this 


remnant  of  a  remnant  to  my  friend,  Mr. , 

wishing  with  all  my  heart  it  were  a  hundred 
times  bigger."  The  Doctor  Beatty  men- 
tioned by  Hunt  was,  I  presume,  the  Doctor 
Beattie  who  was  the  fiiend  and  biographer  of 
Campbell,  and  who  figures  in  biograpliical 
dictionaries  as  Sir  William  Beattie,  physician 
to  the  Fleet  But,  let  us  leave  this  estimable 
gentleman,  and  the  illtistrious  memories 
which  duster  around  this  rare  relic,  and 
return  to  the  poem  which  Keats  wrote  upon 
it.  It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  writing,  bold 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  absurd  as  a 
critical  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Milton,  the 
kernel  of  whose  earthly  love  was  certainly 
net 

"Beaaty  in  thlngi  on  eailh  toA  things  above." 

It  is  noticeable  as  being  Keats's  third  lyric 
It  was  followed  in  January  by  another  lyric, 
which  is  strangely  omitted  in  Lord  Hough- 
ton's edition  of  his  Poetical  Works  ("  Hence 
Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Port").  After 
this  jubilant  little  fragment  came  a  sonnet, 
"  Written  before  re-reading  King  Lear," 
and  a  Shaksperean  sonnet  ("  When  I  have 
feais  that  I  may  cease  to  be  ")  which  reads 
to  me  like  an  exercise  of  fancy.  I  place  at 
this  time,  on  interna!  evidence,  the  lyric, 
"  Welcome  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow,"  and 
certainly  in  this  month,  "  Lines  on  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,"  the  first  of  3  series  of 
poems  in  the  same  measure  (octosyllabic), 
and  of  the  same  poetic  treatment  There 
was  a  curious  mesmeric  sympathy  between 
the  minds  of  Keats  and  Reynolds,  for  just 
about  the  time  that  Keats  was  writing  this 
poem,  in  Hampstead,  which  contains  a 
reference  to  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian, 
Reynolds  was  wriring,  in  Little  Britain,  two 
sonnets  on  these  rollicking  personages,  and 
a  sonnet  to  Keats  himself,  or,  more  exactly 
speaking,  three  sonnets  about  them,  all 
addressed  to  Keats.  As  the  poems  of  Rey- 
nolds are  very  little  known,  I  am  sure  the 
readers  of  this  study  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  best  of  these  fiKe-booting  quatorzains. 
Here  it  is : 


'  With  coat  of  Lincoln  green  uid  mantle  too. 
And  bom  of  ivory  nouth.  and  buckle  bright. 
And   arrows    wing'd    wiih     peacock-fealhw* 
light, 


And  trusty  bow  well  gatlicr'd  of  the  yew, 
Siandi    Robin    Hood:— and   near,   withe] 


i>hining  Ihrougfa  dusk  hair,  like  the  sUn  of 

ni^t. 
And  habited  in  pretty  forest  plight, —  1 

la  green-wood  beanty  uU,  young  aa  tbqt!^I^O|C 
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O  genilt-treuid  girl!  Maid  Marian t 

Are  chine  eyes  benl  upon  the  gallanl  nme 
Tlial    itray   in    the    merry    Sherwood?    Thy 

Can  never,  never  die.     And  Ihoa,  high  mui, 
Would  we  might  pledge  thee  witli  thy  silver  Can 
or  khcnish,  in  the  woodi  of  Nottingham!  " 

Keats  had  received  these  sonnets  before 
February  3d,  for  on  that  day  he  acknowl- 
edged them  in  a  charming  letter  to 
Reynolds ;  "  In  return  for  your  dish  of 
filberts,  I  have  gathered  a  few  catkins." 
The  catkins  were  his  lines  on  the  Mermaid 
Tavem,  and  his  spirited  and  picturesque 
poem  on  Robin  Hood  ("No I  those  days 
are  gone  away  ").  The  next  day  he  was  at 
Hunt's  house,  and  Shelley  being  present. 
Hunt  proposed,  as  a  poetical  duel,  that  they 
should  each  write  a  sonnet'  on  the  Nile. 
They  did  so,  and  the  result  was  three  re- 
markable sonnets,  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  genius  of  their  writers.  Hunt's 
sonnet  is  the  best,  as  regards  poetic  feeling, 
grace,  and  human  tenderness  (the  embodi- 
ment of  Cleopatra, 


is  exquisite),  but  the  form  of  its  terzette 
is  lawless.  The  intention  of  Keats's  sonnet 
is  greater  than  that  of  Hunt's,  and  its 
form  is  perfect.  The  sonnet  of  Shelley 
is  lawless  in  the  terzette,  and  its  inten- 
tion is  inferior  to  that  of  either  of  its 
rivals  and  masters.  It  remained  unknown 
fifty-eight  years,  among  the  manuscripts 
of  Hunt,  and  when  found  it  was  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  which  contained  Keats's  poem  on 
Robin  Hood  (or  a  part  of  it),  showing 
slight  variations  from  the  published  text. 
The  ne::t  day  Keats  was  at  the  house  of 
Reynolds  in  Litde  Britain,  and  while  there  he 
wrott.  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  his  first  poetic 
master : 

"  Spenser  I  a  jealoni  honorer  of  thine," 

and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  Reynolds, 
who  had  asked  him  to  write  it  the  night  be- 
fore. It  is  Shaksperean  in  form  and  feeling. 
It  was  at  this  time,  or  near  it,  that  Reynolds 
penned  a  sonnet  lauding  dark  eyes  and  Keats 
penned  an  answer  to  it  lauding  blue  eyes: 

"Blue!  'Til  the  life  of  heaven," 

and  complimented  his  friend  by  prefixing  to 
it  a  motto  from  the  last  two  lines  of  his  own 
sonnet.  In  a  few  days  (certainly  before 
February  19th),  the  lyrical  mood  which  had 
inspired  him  to   wnte  bis    lines    on    the 


Mermaid  Tavem  returned  to  him,  and  he 
wrote  in  the  same  measure,  a  pendant  to  it 
("  To  the  Poets  ")  in  the  shape  of  a  bntasy 
which  hints  at  the  employments  and 
enjoyments  of  the  souls  of  poets  in  heaven. 
What  had  he  been  reading  of  late?  The 
songs  in"  Comus."  or  the  pastoral  masques  of 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  P  This  airy  lyric  was 
soon  fc>llowed  by  another,  which  was  still 
more  airy  and  delightful,  and  is  redolent  of 
rural  sweetness  and  alive  vith  rural  pict- 
ures. He  had  turned  his  back  forever  upon 
the  extravagances  that  abounded  in  "  En- 
dymityi,"  which  he  was  now  correcting  and 
copying,  while  he  wrote  the  lyrics  and  sonnets 
I  have  just  mentioned,  caroling  away  like  a 
lark  in  the  morning  sky.  His  letters  sparkled 
with  kindness,  generous  thought,  and  clear 
critical  insight.  They  are  as&esh  to-day  asthe 
day  they  were  written  sixty  years  ago,  and 
they  place  us  c«  rapport  with  the  young  poet 
in  his  pleasant  home  at  Hampstead.  We 
look  over  his  shoulder  while  he  is  penning  a 
letter  to  Rejmolds,  under  the  date  of 
February  19th  ;  his  pen  moves  rapidly  over 
the  paper,  and  the  lines  come  spmning  out 
as  &st  as  his  hand  moves.  By  and  by  he 
drops  the  pen  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  morning.  "  I  have  not  read 
any  books — the  morning  said  I  was  right — 
I  had  no  idea  but  of  the  morning,  and  the 
thrush  said  I  was  right,  seeming  to  say" 
(Here  he  breaks  into  blank  verse): 
"  O  thou  whose  fwe  hath  felt  the  Winter'i  wind," 

and  excellent  blank  veise  it  is,  too.  Finding 
it  was  nectssary  to  be  alone  while  he  was 
correcdng  "  Endymion,"  he  went  early  in 
March  toTeignmouth,in  Devomhire,  whence 
he  wrote  delightful  letters  to  his  friends. 
His  first  letter  to  Haydon  bubbles  over  in 
two  charming  lyrics  in  praise  of  Devon- 
shire and  a  Devonshire  lass.  The  first, 
"  Here  all  the  summer  could  I  stay,"  he 
calls  a  bit  of  doggerel ;  the  second,  "  Where 
be  you  going,  you  Devon  maid,"  he  calls  a 
bit  of  botheral.  A  few  days  later  (March 
35th),  he  begins  a  note  to  Reynolds,  but 
after  writing  a  few  lines  of  prose,  he  breaks 
out  into  careless  heroics,  which  go  rippling 
away  for  over  fifty  couplets.  He  mentions 
a  book  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace, 
Leland's  "  Enchanted  CasUe  "  (I  suspect  it 
should  be  Cleland's,— William  Cleland, 
"  Lieutenant- Colonel  to  my  Lord  Angus's 
Regiment,"  who  published  a  collection  of 
poems  in  1697),  and  he  sends  Reynolds 
his  hotHcs  in  remembrance  of  the  book 
("  Dear  Reynolds,  as  last  oi^t  I  liy  in 
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bed").  It  vas  at  this  time,  or  a  little  after, 
that  he  leturoed  to  the  same  theme  in  a 
fiagment  of  a  poem  forty-eight  Uoes  long, 
in  the  same  careless  heroic  measure.  Lord 
Houston  christens  this  fragment  "  The 
Castle  Builder."  It  difieis  from  its  fellow, 
which  wanders  about  the  exterior  of  a 
castle,  in  that  it  depicts  a  castle  interior,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  can  be  seen  in  a  single 
chamber,  which  is  in  a  state  of  glorious  dis- 
order, and  is  radiant  with  brilliant  color. 
It  is  the  first  interior  upon  which  Keats  ever 
lavished  the  opulence  of  his  imagination. 
It  was  at  this  time,  I  think  {the  winter  and 
spnng  of  iSiS).  that  he  wrote  eight  little 
lyrics,  to  which  Lord  Houghton  has  aifixed 
no  date.  They  are  merry  and  fantastic  ex- 
ncises  of  fancy,  such  as  all  great  poets  are 
fond  of  scribbling,  and  they  are  arranged 
by  Lord  Houghton  in  the  following  order: 
"Hush,  hush  I  Tread  softly!"  "Sied  no 
tear,"  "Spirit  here  that  reignest,"  "Ah, 
woe  b  me  I  poor  Silver-wing  I"  "The 
sun  with  bis  great  eye,"  "  When  wedding 
fiddles  are  a-playing,"  "  The  stranger  lighted 
from  hb  steed,"  and  "  Where's  the  Poet  ? " 
The  third  was  probably  written  at  Hamp* 
stead,  about  the  end  of  Januaiy,  and 
the  rest  at  Tei|nmouth.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  might  have  been  written  by 
Shakspere  fur  some  of  his  clowns  and  jest- 
en.  Interspersed  with  these  are  three  little 
fragments  of  blank  verse,  which  were  writ- 
ten, I  think,  in  January  or  February,  and 
which  are  simply  delicious. 

Keats  corrected  the  proof  of  "  En- 
dymion"  before  March  19th,  the  date  affixed 
to  hb  first  preface,  which  Reynolds  and 
Dtheis  of  hb  friends  urged  him  to  suppress. 
He  submitted  to  their  wishes  reluctandy, 
ind  wrote  on  April  lodi  the  preface  which 
stands  before  the  poem  now,  and  which 
Lord  Houghton  i^y  characterizes  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  introductions  in  the 
range  of  Englbh  literature.  It  b  so  well- 
known  that  I  need  not  refer  to  it  further. 
Haydun,  who  is  never  to  be  depended  on, 
tells  how  Mrs.  Hoppner,  the  widow  of  the 
aitist  of  that  name,  waited  upon  Gifford, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  at 
Haydon's  suggestion,  and  endeavored  to 
prevent  him  fi^m  assaulting  "  Endymion." 
9)e  found  him  writing  with  a  green  shade  be- 
fore hb  eyes,  and  totally  insensible  to  all  her 
reproaches  and  entreaties.  "  How  can  you, 
Giffiird,  dress  up  in  thb  dreadful  manner  a 
youth  who  never  ofiended  you  ?"  "  It  has 
done  him  good,"  grunted  Gifibrd,  "  he  has 
lud  ;^i5  from  Devonshire."   Mis.  Hoppner 


may  have  waited  upon  Gifibrd,  and  he 
may  have  had  a  green  shade  before  hu 
eyes;  but  he  could  ao/  have  said  what  Hay- 
don  alleged  that  he  did.  For  although  Keats 
£d  have  £^2^  from  Devonshire,  it  was  n^ 
in  April,  when  the  Hoppner  interview  b 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  but  afler  No- 
vember 9lh.  If  Gifford  had  prevbton,  he 
saw  what  was  to  take  place  about  seven 
months  afterward,  but  not  otherwbe.  So 
much  for  Haydon,  with  whose  malicious 
fictions,  especially  the  atrocious  one  which 
he  wrote  to  that  good-natured  gossip  and 
spinster.  Miss  Mitford,  before  Keats  had 
been  in  hb  grave  two  months,  I  have  done 
forever.  I  will  not  pollute  these  pages  with 
the  brutality  of  that  inveterate  placeman, 
<»ice  a  cobbler,  and  always  a  pensioner, 
translator  of  Roman  satirists,  editor  of  old 
English  dramatists,  and  now,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  a  merciless  reviewer  of  his  superior 
— William  Gifford;  nor  with  the  blackguard- 
ism of  pugilistic  John  Wilson.  If  one  wants 
to  read  it,  the  fonner  can  be  found  in  the 
April  number  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review," 
for  1818,  and  the  latter  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  for  the 
same  year. 

Let  me  turn  to  something  better.  "  En- 
dymion  "  was  off  the  hands  of  Keats  early 
in  thb  year,  or  he  could  not  have  penned 
the  succession  of  joyous  lyrics  I  have 
spoken  of,  nor  the  poem  I  am  soon  to 
speak  of.  It  was  comptosed  under  an  in- 
fluence which  he  had  not  before  felt,  except 
perhaps  remotely  through  his  early  Master 
Chaucer,  and  in  a  measure  which  he  had 
not  before  attempted.  The  influence  was 
Boccaccio,  and  the  measure  was  the  ottava 
rima,  which,  I  think,  was  introduced  into 
Englbh  Poetry  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  in 
his  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso{\^^\), 
whose  first  disciple  was  Edward  Fainax, 
who  published,  nine  years  later,  his  transla- 
tion of  tlie  GerusaUmme  Liberala.  The 
only  predecessor  in  its  use  whom  Keats  had 
was  John  Houkam  Frerc,  in  his  whimsical 
Whistlecraft  Specimens  of  Round  Table 
Literature  {1817),  and  old  Fairfax  himself, 
whose  folio  was  reprinted  at  thb  time  by 
Knight  Reynolds  was  under  the  influence  • 
of  thb  light-hearted  man  of  genius  who 
wrote  the  hundred  tales  of  love,  as  Keats 
was,  and  as  Proctor  was;  and,  like  Keats, 
Reynolds  was  turning  one  of  these  tales  into 
verse,  but  not  so  happily  as  his  great  friend, 
for  he  was  turning  it  into  rugged  heroics. 
Reynolds  chose  the  seventh  novel  of  the 
fifth  day  \  Keats  the  fifth  novel  of  the  same  1 1^ 
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immortal  day,  asd  tbcy  began  their  pleasant 
winter  task,  Reynolds  in  Little  Britain,  and 
Keats  at  Hampstead,  where  the  first  thirty 
stanzas  of  "  Isabella  "  were  coni|>osed,  and 
copied  in  his  folio  Shakspere.  'llie  rest  of 
the  poem  was  written  at  Teignmouth  before 
April  27th,  I  will  only  say  of  "Isabella" 
that  no  English  poet  of  the  period,  of  whom 
I  have  any  knowledge,  could  have  infused 
into  it  sucli  tenderness  and  pathos  as  Keats 
has,  and  such  suiigcstions  of  the  sweetest 
ideahties  of  poetry.  1  would  especially 
point  out  for  admiration  the  simultaneous 
confessions  of  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,  and 
the  joy  which  filled  the  hearts  of  both :  the 
stanza  which  hints  at  the  geographical  extent 
of  the  transactions  of  Isabella's  brothers ; 
the  daring  anticipatory  lines  which  Hunt 
says  Lamb  admit^  so  much, 


the  two  stanzas  in  which  the  spirit  of  Lorenzo 
struggles  to  convey  a  sense  of  its  existence 
through  earthly  associations  ("  I  am  a  shadow 
now");  the  seven  perfect  stanzas  in  which  we 
see  the  finding  of  Lorenzo's  body,  its  disin- 
terment, the  amorous  endearment  with  which 
Isabella  hovers  over  her  pot  of  banil ;  and 
the  triple  apostrophe  to  Melancholy,  Music, 
and  Echo  toward  the  dose  of  the  poem. 
Before  it  was  finished,  Proctor  was  writing 
a  poetic  narrative  on  the  same  subject  (*'  A 
Sicilian  Story  ")  in  which  he  departed  from 
the  furce  of  his  original  by  substituting  tlie 
heart  for  the  head  of  Lorenzo. 

'I  he  mythology  of  Greece  resumed  its 
sovereign  sway  over  the  genius  of  Keats  as 
soon  as  he  had  escaped  fiora  tlie  gracious 
melanclioly  of  Boccaccio,  and  upon  the  fair 
May-day,  it  appeared  in  the  smihng  form  of 
an  eaily  goddess.  Never  did  an  ode  open 
more  happily  tlian  the  fourteen  lines  of  the 
fragment: 

**  Mother  of  Hennes,  and  itill  yoathfnl  Mua." 

But  I  must  return  to  Keats's  personal 
history,  and  I  begin  with  a  gentleman  whose 
-  acquaintance  he  bad  made  while  he  was 
writing  "  Endymion,"  and  who  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  his  brothers  at  Hampstead.  Charles 
Aimiiage  Brown  was  a  retired  Russia  mer- 
chant, with  a  taste  for  letters,  and  a  love  for 
men-of-letters.  He  was  drawn  to  Keats, 
wliom  lie  recognized  as  a  great  poet,  and 
Keats  was  drawn  to  him,  as  to  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  a  generous  friend.  He  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  Meecenas  of  this 


later  Horace,  and  as  the  author  of  a  remaik- 
able  book  on  Shakspere  ("Shakespeare's 
Autobiographical  Poems,"  1838).  Brother 
George  was  prosperous  in  his  wooing,  and 
before  the  middle  of  June  had  wedded  his 
lady  love,  the  heroine  of  brother  John's  son- 
net, "  Nymph  of  the  downward  smile,"  and 
had  determined  to  emigrate  to  America  with 
his  young  wife,  in  order  to  better  his  fortune 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  So  Keats 
and  their  common  friend  Brown  went  to  Uv- 
erpool  to  see  them  embark,  and  afler  their 
departure  went  on  a  walking-tour  through 
the  Lakes  and  the  Highlands.  I  shall  leave 
my  readers  to  trace  the  itinerary  of  the 
travelers  through  the  letters  that  Keats  wrote 
to  his  brother  Tom,  who  was  ill  at  Hamp- 
stead, and  to  Reynolds,  Bailey,  and  otba 
friends.  They  were  in  the  land  of  Burns  □□ 
July  2d,  at  Dumfries,  where  Keats  wrote 
a  perfunctory  sonnet,  "  On  visiting  the  tomb 
of  Bums."  The  tomb  did  not  inspire  him, 
but  the  cottage  in  which  Bums  was  bom  did, 
and  he  wrote  a  Shaksperean  sonnet  ("  This 
mortal  body  of  a  thousand  days ")  which 
was  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  great 
poet  whom  it  celebrated.  They  passed 
through  the  country  of  "  Guy  Mannering," 
and  as  he  had  not  read  the  novel,  Brown 
described  to  him  the  character  of  Meg 
Merrilies,  which  he  at  once  caught,  and 
reproduced  in  a  spirited  lyric  <"  Old  Meg 
she  was  a  gipsy  ").  A  few  days  later  he  wrote 
an  elegiac  poem,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  in  a 
measure  which  he  had  never  before  used, 
and  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  the 
gravest  thought.  ("There  is  a  charm  in 
footing  slow."]  There  is  an  indescribable 
melancholy  alx)ut  this  poem,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  that  Keats  ever  wrote.  When 
the  travelers  reached  Girvan  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  inn,  which  looked  out 
over  the  waters  on  Ailsa  Rock  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  sight  of  this  great  sea-monu- 
ment wrought  up  Keats,  then  and  there, 
and  he  composed  a  noble  soimet, "  Hearken, 
thou  craggy  ocean-pyramid."  They  visited 
Staf&  and  Fingal's  Cave,  where  he  had  a 
vision  of  Milton's  friend,  Edward  King, 
who  went  down  in  the  Irish  Channel  one 
gusty  August  day,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before,  in  a  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
and  rose  again  in  the  imagination  of  a  young 
poet  as  die  pontiff-priest  of  that  cathedral 
of  the  sea.  No  ^oung  man  was  ever  mon 
honored  than  this  Cambridge  scholar,  who 
was  bewailed  in  the  first  oi  the  four  im- 
mortal English  monodies.  "  Not  AUddin 
magian,"  is  a  powerfiil  fragment    The  last 
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poetic  memorial  of  this  long  walking-tour 
was  an  indifferent  Shaisperean  sonnet,  which 
Keais  wrote  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis 
("  Read  me  a  lesson,  Muse  "). 

Keats  returned  to  Tcignmouth  in  Sep- 
tember, in  lime  to  read  Wilson's  brutal 
attack  on  him  in  "  Blackwood,"  and  to 
comfort  his  brother  Tom,  who  was  alarm- 
ingly ilL  His  next  poetical  essay  was  a 
jdeasant  Shaksperean  sonnet,  "  The  Human 
Seasons."  It  was  followed  by  a  lyrical 
lullaby  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George, 
written  after  October  z9th  ("  'Tis  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  night "),  in  which  he  predicted 
a  poetic  future  for  his  unborn  son.  The 
letter  which  conveyed  this  joyous  lyric 
across  the  Atlantic,  carried  with  it  the  men- 
tioD  of  a  young  lady  who  was  to  be  the 
bte  of  Keats.  She  was  an  East  Indian, 
he  wrote,  and  the  women  who  at  first  were 
wild  about  her,  now  hated  her  bitterly.  She 
was  not  a  Cleopatra,  but  she  was  at  least  a 
Giarmian.  She  had  a  rich  Eastern  look,  and 
when  she  came  into  a  room  she  made  the 
same  impression  as  the  beauty  of  a  leopard- 
ess. What  Cyntliia  was  to  Endymion,  and 
what  Heloise  was  to  Abelard, — that  glory 
and  gloom  was  Fanny  BrauD  to  poor  John 
Keats.  Tbb  latal  letter  was  written  at 
Hampstead,  where  Tom  was  sinking  rapidly, 
anrt  where  his  sorrowing  brother  was  trying 
to  keep  up  his  heart  by  reading  the  courtly 
(dd  French  poet  Ronsard,  one  of  whose 
^ntastic  sonnets  he  translated  late  in  No- 
vember, and  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds, 
{"  Nature  withheld  Cassandra  from  the 
skies").  I  place  after  this  translation  the 
sonnet  "  To  Homer,"  which  is  in  his  noblest 
Shaksperean  manner,  and  which  is  a  wor- 
thy companion -piece  to  the  Chapman  son- 
net Tom  died  early  in  December,  and 
Brown  pressed  Keate  to  leave  his  lodgings 
in  Wentworth  Place,  and  reside  entirely  m 
his  house.  He  consented  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  began  to  write  "Hype- 
rion."  Such  was  the  inner  and  outer  life 
of  Keats,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  and 
such  was  the  succession  of  his  poetical  writ- 
ings in  the  fourth  year  of  his  intellectual  life, 
the  memorable  year  1818. 

The  beginning  of  rSig  found  Keats  at 
work  npon  two  of  his  most  important  ])oems, 
"  Hyperion,"  which  he  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  Vision,  and  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  The 
first  was  in  blank  verse,  the  last  in  the  be- 
loved Spenserian  stanza  with  which  the  child- 
hood of  his  poeric  life  began  seven  years  be- 
fore. I  know  of  no  data  that  wiJI  help  me  to 
ascertain  the  order  in  which  these  poems 


were  composed ;  but  I  hazard  the  conject- 
ure that  they  proceeded  side  by  side,  and 
that  when  he  was  tired  of  writing  on  one  he 
rested  himself  by  writing  on  the  other,  turn- 
ing from  the  supematurj.1  Shapes  that  over- 
awed him  in  his  strange  Vision  to  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  Madeline,  and  the 
gallant  bravery  of  Porphyro.  His  letters 
to  his  brother  George  and  his  sister  Georgi- 
ana,  and  his  friends,  are  the  onlv  guides 
that  remain  to  lead  us  through  the  labyrinths 
of  his  poetical  writings.  Reading  these 
carefully  I  find  that  between  February  r4th 
and  i8th  he  had  finished  »  The  Eve  of  St 
Agries,"  and  the  fragment  of  "  The  Eve  of 
St  Mark's,"  which  last  I  believe  to  have 
been  written  under  the  antique  influence  of 
Chaucer,  and  the  weird  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge in  "  Christabel."  I  find  that  on  the 
night  of  March  i8th  he  wrote  the  dark  son- 
net  "Why  did  Llaugh  tonight?" — a  sonnet 
worthy  of  Shsdcspere,  and  m  his  strongest 
manner.  I  find  the  suggestion  of  the  ode 
"  To  Indolence  "  in  a  letter  dated  the  next 
day,  and  I  infer,  that  the  composition  of  1 
that  ode  soon  followed.  If  so,  he  had 
picked  up  the  clue  which  he  had  dropped 
on  the  hist  May-day,  in  his  fragmentary 
hymn  to  the  still  youthful  Maia,  who  was" 
at  last — 

"  Kicli  in  (he  limple  worship  of  a  day." 

This  ode,  if  it  were  written  now,  led  to  the 
incomparable  ode  "  To  Psyche,"  which  up 
to  this  time  was  the  only  jjoem  on  which  he 
h:id  bestowed  even  moderate  pains.  I  nnd 
that  on  the  morning  of  April  15th,  when 
Brown  was  writing  Spenserian  stanzas  against 
Miss  Braun,  he  amused  himself  by  chaffing 
the  personal  appearance  of  Brown  in  three 
Spenserian  stanzas  ("  He  was  to  weet  a 
melancholy  carle "),  which  have  never  yet 
been  inserted,  !  believe,  in  any  edition  of 
his  Poetical  Works.  I  find  tliat  at  some 
unknown  period  before  the  d^y  last  named, 
and  after  a  dream  brought  about  by  reading 
the  fifth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno,"  he  wrote  an 
imaginative  sonnet  ("  As  Hermes  once  took 
to  his  feathers  light")  which  is  eminently 
Shaksperean,  except  as  to  the  alexandrine 
with  which  it  closes. 

Keats  promised  Endymion  when  he  was 
finishing  the  last  book  of  the  p^m  wherein 
his  sufferings  are  embalmed  for  all  time,  that 
he  would  before  long  sing  his  lute-voice'l 
brother.  He  cast  "  Hyperion  "  in  the  mold 
of  a  Vision,  and  this  Vision,  like  Shelley's 
sonnet  "  To  the  Nile,"  remained  among  the  ■ 
manuscripts  of  Hunt  until  it  was  disinterred*'  I C 
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and  brought  to  light  in  Lord  Houghton's 
edition  of  Keats.  It  was  composed  under 
Shakspeiean  influences,  derived,  I  should 
say,  from  "  Lear "  and  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  to  which  he  superadded  hia  own 
spacious  and  audacious  imaginadon.  It  is 
the  largest  poem  he  ever  wrote. —  epical, 
elemental;  but  he  wisely  rejected  it,  and 
wrote  in  its  stead  that  calm,  heroic  narrative 
which  the  world  has  admired  ever  since  it 
has  been  published,  and  wilt  adntiTc  for  ever. 
If  the  firat  is  Gothic  in  its  structure,  as  I 
think  ii  is,  and  as  "  Paradise  Lost "  certainly 
is,  "  Hyperion  "  is  the  noblest  example  of 
Greek  art  in  English  poetry — a  Pantheon 
of  divine  forms,  carved  from  the  snow- 
white  marbles  of  Pentelicus.  Its  broken 
ending  reminds  me  of  the  broken  ending  of 
"  Thealma  and  Clearchus,"  and  the  simple 
words  with  which  good  old  Izaak  Walton 
concluded  it :  "  And  here  the  author  died, 
and  I  hope  the  reader  will  be-sorry."  What 
shall  1  say  of  «  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  ?  " 
What,  indeed,  can  I  say  but  that  it  is  the 
most  artistic,  the  roost  exquisite,  the  most 
perfect  poem  in  the  world.-  It  is  all  inno- 
cence, all  purity,  all  music,  all  picture,  all 
delight,  and  all  beauty.  I  would  especially 
point  out  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fiflh, 
and  twenty-sixth  stanzas,  wherein  we  behold 
the  moonlight  streaming  through  the  quaint 
devices  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  gor- 
geous colors  emblazoned  in  the  stained 
casement  of  Madeline's  chamber,  and  behold 
the  loveliness  of  this  fair  creature  as  she 
disrobes  herself  in  the  midst  of  splendors.  I 
know  of  nothing  with  which  to  compare  these 
{glorious  stanzas  unless  it  be  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  Tennyson's  "  Godiva,"  which  seems 
to  me  inferior  to  them,  although  it  is  very 
beautiful. 

Our  last  date  was  April  icth.  A  little 
latu-,  perhaps,  but  still  in  Apnl,  I  find  that 
Keats  took  his  chair  from  the  breakfast- table 
to  a  ^rass-plot  under  a  plum-tree,  where  he 
remained  writing  for  two  or  three  immortal 
hours.  When  he  reached  the  house  he  put 
together,  with  the  help  of  Brown,  what  he 
had  written.  It  was  that  most  poetical  of 
poems,  that  ode  of  all  odes, — the  one  "  To 
a  Nightingale,"  the  beauty  of  which  is  of 
the  soul  and  heaven,  and  not  of  the  senses 
and  the  earth— the  translation  of  the  untrans- 
latable. '  He  repeated  it  one  evening  to 
Haydon,  as  they  were  walking  together  in 
the  Kilbum  Meadows,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
undertone,  or  chant,  which  affected  him 
extremely,  I  find  that  before  May  jd, 
Keals  was  dissatisfied  with  all  recognized 


forms  of  the  sonnet,  and  had  invented  x 
form  of  his  own  ("  If  by  dull  rhymes  our 
English  must  be  chained  "),  which  can  har% 
be  pronounced  successful.  I  cannot  trace 
the  order  in  which  the  next  two  of  Keats's 
odes  were  written ;  nor  have  I  sufficient  feith 
in  my  own  critical  penetration  to  decide  even 
for  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  conjecture  on 
the  internal  evidence  of  a  certain  intensity 
of  somber  feeling  in  both,  that  the  ode  "To 
Melancholy  "  comes  after  the  ode  "  To  a 
Nightingale,"  and  that  the  ode  "  On  a 
Grecian  Urn  "  comes  after  that,  because  it 
contains  a  higher  ideality  of  thought,  and  is 
inclosed  in  a  greater  perfection  of  structure. 
(May  he  not  have  remembered  his  ode  "  To 
Indolence,"  whereinthe  shadows  of  Love, 
Ambition,  and  Poesy  passed  before  his  eyes 
like  figures  on  an  um,  and  may  he  not  have 
resolved  forthwith  to  mold  such  an  um,  and 
cover  it  with  imperishable  shapes  7)  This 
wonderful  ode  closes  with  the  poetical  creed 
of  its  maker, — as  "  Endymion  "  opened  with 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Coleridge  and 
one  of  his  friends  met,  in  a  lane  near  Higb- 
gate,  a  loose,  slack,  not  well  dressed  yoittfa, 
who  introduced  himself  to  the  opium-con- 
suming poet,  stayed  with  him  a  moment, 
and  departed.  After  walking  a  little  way 
he  returned  and  said,  "  Let  me  cany  away, 
Coleridge,  the  memory  of  having  pressed 
your  hand."  "There  is  death  in  that  hand," 
Coleridge  remarked,  after  he  was  gone, 
llicre  was  death  in  that  heart,  also,  if  he 
had  only  known  it,  for  the  heart  and  the 
hand  were  those  of  Keats.  Toward  the 
close  of  June,  when  I  suppose  the  ode  "  To 
a  Grecian  Um  "  to  have  been  written,  or  al 
the  beginning  of  July,  Keats  and  Brown 
posted  off  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  up  at 
Shanklin,  a  place  which  Keats  could  not  en- 
dure four  years  before.  He  had  already 
begun  "  Lamia,"  the  first  part  of  which  was 
finished  before  July  J2th.  One  reason  for 
their  going  to  Shanklin  was  that  Keats  might 
write  a  tragedy  there.  The  poetic  period  in 
which  he  was  living  had  recently  witnessed 
a  forced  growth  of  Shaksperean  drama,  and 
others  besides  Keats  were  ambitious  of 
theatrical  glory  and  emolument  Coleridge 
had  seen  his  "Remorse"  played  in  i8i^; 
Maturin  had  seen  his  "  Bertram,"  and  Shid 
his  "  Evadne"  played  in  1816,  and  the  latter 
his  "Apostqle"  played  in  1817.  Surely 
Keats  would  not  produce  a  worse  play  than 
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either  of  these.  So  at  least  thought  Brown, 
who  engaged  to  fumisli  him  with  the  title, 
the  characters,  and  the  dramatic  conduct  of 
a  tragedy,  which  he  was  to  enwrap  in  poetry. 
The  time  selected  was  about  tJie  miiiille  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  scene  the  castle  of 
Friedburg,  and  the  dramatis  persona  Otho 
the  Great,  Emperor  of  Gennanv,  Ludolph, 
his  eldest  son,  Conrad,  his  soti-in-law, 
Auranthe,  Conrad's  sister,  Erminia,  Otho's 
niece,  and  Gersa,  Prince  of  Hungary.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
these  personages  and  their  attendants,  that 
'Oiho  the  Great"  was  projected.  "The 
piogress  of  this  work  was  curious,"  Brown 
wrote  years  afterward : 

"  For  while  I  ssl  opposite  to  him  he  cauglit  my 
description  of  each  scene  eotire,  with  the  charactcis 
to  be  Drought  forw«rd,  the  events,  and  everylbinj 
{ixinected  with  iL  Thus  he  went  on,  scene  aOer 
scene,  never  knowing  nor  inquiring  into  the  scene 
which  wu  to  follow,  until  four  acts  were  canpleted. 
h  Kss  chea  he  required  to  know  at  once  all  the 
eTenis  that  were  to  occupy  the  fifth  act ;  I  explaiued 
ihcm  Id  tiim,  but,  afier  a  patient  hearing  and  some 
Iboughl.  he  insisted  that  many  incidents  in  it  were 
Ioahiuiiaroni,or,  ashetermed  them,  loo  melo-dra- 
nudc  He  wrote  the  fifth  act  in  accordance  with  his 
om  views,  and  so  contented  was  I  with  his  poetry 
thai  at  the  lime,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  I  thought 
he  was  in  Iher^t." 

It  is  not  often  that  one  obtams  so  close  a 
glimpse  as  this  of  a  great  worker  in  his  woric- 
shop.  Brown  and  Keats  were  not  exactly 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  what  with  the 
plotting  capacity  of  the  one,  and  the  poetic 
capacity  of  the  other,  they  composed  a  re- 
markable tragedy  in  "  Otho  the  Great."  It 
is  prc-Shaksperean  in  its  general  manner, — 
Mario wesque,  with  genuine  ShaJcsperean 
touches.  The  characters  are  strongly  in- 
dividualized, with  an  excess  of  villaiiiy  per- 
haps ill  Conrad  and  Albert,  and  an  excess  of 
nobleness  and  generosity  in  Otho  and 
Ludolph.  Aumtithe  has  no  redeeming 
quality  save  her  beauty.  The  characters  of 
Otho  and  Gersa  relieve  each  other  grandly ; 
all  the  characters,  in  fact,  obey  the  impetu- 
ous will  of  the  young  poet  who  clothed  these 
historic  shadows  with  robust,  sinewy,  sinful 
flesh  and  Mood,  which  whirled  them  about 
rebelhously  and  ruinously,  as  the  lightning- 
seamed  thunder-clouds  are  whirled  when 
the  tempestuous  winds  are  let  loose  on  high. 
There  are  several  striking  scenes  in  "  Otho 
the  Great."  One  is  the  meeting  between 
Otho  and  Gersa,  whom  he  has  just  over- 
thrown in  battle;  another  is  the  stormy 
interview  between  Ludolph  and  his  father; 
a  still  finer  one  is  the  approach'  of  madness 


which  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  last  act 
lightens  up  the  darkness  which  weighs  so 
heavily  on  the  soul  of  Ludolph  with 

"  Skies  full  of  splendid  moons,  and  shooting  stars. 

And  spouting  exhalations,  diamond  fires. 

And  panting  fountains  quivering  with  deep  glows." 

"  Otho  the  Great "  was  finished  before 
the  end  of  August,  as  was,  also,  "  Lamia," 
which  had  been  in  Keats's  hands  for  months, 
and  was  written  widi  great  care,  after  much 
study  of  Dryden,  whom  he  certainly  siir- 
passed.  I  beg  my  readers  to  read  this 
poem  slowly,  and  to  notice  in  the  reading 
the  exquisite  description  of  Lamia,— 


{'■She  » 


a  gordiOD  shape  of  dauling  hue  "), — 


her  melodious  adtlresses  to  Hermes,  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  nymph  beloved  by 
him,  and  the  wonderful  splendor  of  Lamia's 
change  from  serpenthood  to  womanhood. 
Note  also  the  picture  of  Carthage,  like  a 
picture  in  a  dream,  the  apprehensive  trem- 
bling of  Lamia  as  ApoUonius  passes  by, 
and  the  surpassing  luxury  of  her  mansion. 
Note  further,  in  die  second  part,  the  con- 
tent of  the  lovers  until  Lycius  hears  the 
thrill  of  trumpets  which  recalls  his  lost 
manhood,  her  womanly  belief  that  he  is 
deserting  her,  and  the  madness  which  leads 
him  to  instt  on  marrying  her.  Never  was 
anything  so  magnificent  as  the  description 
of  her  banqueting-room,— 

("About  the  halls,  and  to  and  fro  the  doors  "),— 

a  passage  of  over  a  hundred  lines  of  inde- 
scribable poetic  opulence,  which  is  followed 
by  the  fatal  shape  of  ApoUonius,  and  a 
feeling  of  dread  among  the  guests. 

"A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased 
Until  it  seemed  a  horrid  presence  there. 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  id  Ui  hair." 

The  first  part  of  "  Lamia"  was  probably 
written  at  Wentworth  Place;  the  second 
part  was  written  afterward  at  Shauklin, 
aiid  Winchester,  after  the  completion  of 
"  Otho  the  Great,"  and  the  massive  frag- 
ment of  "  King  Stephen,"  in  which  Keats 
projected  himself  back  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  upon  a  lost  battle-field,  where  the  soul 
of  the  dark  usurper  shrugged  to  go  out 
fighting. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  our  drama- 
tists removed  to  Winchester,  where  the 
elder  forsook  the  younger  for  a  time.  Win- 
chester was  always  a  favorite  resdra^e  with 
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Keats,  who  has  left  us  a  briglit  glimpse  of 
the  life  that  he  led  there,  and  of  his  taking 
a  daily  walk  an  hour  before  dinner  across 
a  street  into  the  Cathedral  yard,  pass- 
ing under  the  trees  along  a  paved  path, 
under  a  stone  gate-way,  through  college 
squares  gamislied  with  grass  and  shaded  by 
more  trees.  On  througli  one  of  the  old  city 
gates,  and  through  a  college  street  until  lie 
crosses  some  meadows,  and  is  at  last  in  a 
country  alley  of  gardens.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  walks  on  September  19th,  which 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  conceived  his 
"  Ode  to  Autumn,"  which  is  the  perfection 
of  picture  and  feeling  for  nature.  I  trace 
through  his  letters  the  coraposition  of  no 
other  poems  while  he  wss  at  Winches- 
ter; but  I  conjecture  onjhe  strength  of 
internal  evidence  that  he  composed  while 
there  two  sonnets,  "  On  Fame,"  and  his  un- 
speakably delicate  sonnet,  "  To  Sleep."  The 
two  former  are  Shaksperean  in  structure ; 
the  latter  is  also  Shaksperean  as  regards  the 
quatrains,  but  more  or  less  Italianate  in  the 
terzettes.  It  is  the  finest  sonnet  of  which 
sleep  is  the  subject,  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  poetry ;  finer  every  way  than  the 
&moua  sonnet  of  Sydney  ("  Come,  Sleep, 
O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace  "),  which 
contains  three  exquisite  lines;  and  infi- 
nitely finer  than  Daniel's  well-known  sonnet 
(*' Care- charmer.  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable 
Night ").  If  "  The  Song  of  Four  Fairies  " 
was  written  in  1819,  as  Lord  Houghton 
supposes,  I  should  say  it  was  written  at 
Winchester,  after  reading  "The  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  or  "  Coraus,"  or  "  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess."  I  should  place  it 
myself  among  the  poems  written  at  'I'eigii- 
mouth  in  the  spring  of  the  pre\-ious  year, 
Keats  remained  at  Winchester  until  early 
in  October,  when  Brown  rejoined  him  and 
they  returned  to  Hampstead.  It  was  at  this 
time.  Lord  Houghton  thinks,  that  he  wrote 
two  poems'  to  Miss  Braun,  and  extraordi- 
nary poems  they  are.  What  I  take  to  be 
the  first  ("Physician  Nature  1  let  my  spirit 
blood  "),  begins  with  outrageous  conceits, 
which  would  have  delighted  Doime  and 
Co«  ley ;  but  with  the  fourth  stanza  comes 
a.  glorious  burst  of  poetry,  which  redeems 
the  extravagant  bombast  that  leads  up  to  it. 
Romeo  might  have  written  so  to  Rosaline 
before  he  had  met  Juliet.  The  second  poem 
("  What  can  I  do  to  drive  away  ")  is  still  more 
extraordinary.  Every  line  of  it  is  a  throb  of 
passionate  emotion,  and  a  pang  of  consuming 
jealousy  and  heart-break.  The  section  be- 
ginning, "  Dungeoner  of  my  friends,"  recalls 


the  strange  region  in  which  Endymion  finds 
himself  just  l^fore  he  hears  the  wedding 
song  of  Diana,  and  is,  perliaps,  the  most 
powerful  example  of  gloomy  imagination  in 
all  the  poetiy  of  Keats.  Shakspere  might 
have  written  it  when  he  was  troubled  about 
the  dark  woman  of  his  enigmatical  "  Son- 
nets." I  place  at  this  time,  Sie  sonnet  writ- 
ten to  n  lady  whom  he  saw  for  a  few  moments 
at  Vauxli.-iU  ("Time's  sea  hath  been  &ve 
years  at  its  slow  ebb  "),  and  the  two  sonnets 
beginning,  "  The  day  is  gone,"  and  "  I  ay 
you  mercy — pity — love  I  "  They  are  all 
Shaksperean  in  structure.  "  La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Merci,"  that  flower  of  English  ballads, 
was  written,  I  think,  at  this  time  (say  in 
November),  and  with  the  breaking  heart  of 
the  poet  going  out  toward  his  "  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Mcrct,"  Fanny  Braun.  The  song.  "  In 
a  dreaj-nighled  December,"  was  written,  I 
have  no  doubt,  on  a  December  night,  under 
the  dreadful  shadow  which  this  enchantress 
cast  over  the  soul  of  Keats.  It  is  very 
pathetic  through  what  it  suggests,  and  leaves 
unsaid.  We  have  now  closed  the  fifth  year 
of  Keats's  poetic  life  (1815-1819),  and  are 
nearing  the  end. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  came  in  Lon- 
don, where  Keats  would  be,  in  spite  of 
Brown's  desires  to  have  him  at  Hampstead, 
and  where  he  broke  a  blood-vessel  one  win- 
ter night,  after  an  outside  ride  on  a  coach. 
"  That  drop  is  my  death  warrant,"  he  said ; 
"  I  must  die."  He  soon  went  back  to  Went- 
worth  Place,  where  Brown  tenderly  cared 
for  him,  and  where,  I  think,  he  set  about  a 
serio-comic  poem,  in  the  manner  of  Ariosto, 
whom  he  had  taught  himself  to  read  in  the 
original,  and  in  the  stanza  of  his  first  Mas- 
ter, Spenser.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  the 
fragment  called  "Cap  and  Bells"  was  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  piece  of  ridiculous  extrava- 
gance,— a  huge  jest,  such  as  the  dying 
Hamlet  might  have  made,  if  his  loved 
Ophelia  were  not  dead,  but  was  soon  to  be 
married  to  his  dear  friend  Horatia 

Brown  and  Keats  parted  on  Hay  7th,  and 
Keats  went  to  lodge  with  Hunt  at  Kentish 
Town,  where  he  corrected  the  proof  of  his 
third  volume  of  poems,  and  wrote  sparkling 
letters  to  his  Mends.  Hunt  saw  him  at  the 
window,  one  day,  silently  eying  the  tounm-, 
and  noticed  an  alarming  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance. His  feelings  were  more  than  he 
could  bear,  he  said,  and  he  feared  for  his 
senses.  Hunt  persuaded  him  to  take  a 
coach,  and  ride  about  the  conntiy  with  him, 
and  he  recovered  his  peace  of  mind. ,  Never- 


iheless,  (m  the  same  day,  while  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  Well  Walk,  he  told  Hunt,  with  un- 
uxustomed  teais  in  his  eyes,  that  his  heait 
was  breaking. 

It  was  thought  best  by  all  his  Mends  that 
Keats  should  go  to  Italy,  and  to  Italy  he 
determined  to  go,  with  his  friend  Severn,  the 
aitist.  Brown,  who  was  anxious  to  meet  him 
before  his  departure,  arrived  in  London  from 
Dundee  just  one  day  too  late.  The  vessels 
containing  Keats  and  himself  lay  a  whole 
night  side  by  side  at  Gravcsend ;  and  when 
the  ship  of  Keats,  after  beating  about  the 
Channel,  was  driven  back  by  the  weather  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  lan<led  and  spent  a 
day,  Brown  was  staying  in  the  vicini^,  not 
ten  miles  away.  Keats  and  Severn  put  to 
sea  again,  and  were  tossed  around  the 
Kearny  Channel  for  a  fortnight.  They  landed 
Dsce  more,  this  time  on  the  Dorchester 
coast  It  was  early  in  October,  and  the  beauty 
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of  the  day  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
soul  of  Keats  that  when  he  returned  on 
board  he  wrote  a  poem  (his  last),  in  a  copy 
of  Shakspere's  "  Poems,"  which  he  had  given 
Severn  a  few  days  before.  It  appears  to 
have  been  conceived  at  night,  when  he  was 
looking  at  a  star  ("Bright  star!  would  I 
were  stead^t  as  thou  art "}  and  it  reflects 
the  night,  the  movement  of  the  waters,  and 
his  adoration  of  Fanny  Biaun.  The  poetic 
life  of  this  descendant  and  heir  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  ^lakspere,  ended  before  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  It  began  and  ended  with 
a  sonnet 

Keats  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  brother  George 
on  his  twenhr-third  birthday  (October  39^, 
1818),  in  which  he  saidy— ^^r^^  to  the 
abuse  of  Gifibrd  and  Wilson, — "  I  think  I 
shall  be  among  the  English  poets  after  my 
death."  Great  Poet,  the  world  thinks  so 
too— after  many  days. 


ESTHER. 

O  PACE  -more  vivid  than  he  dreamed  who  drew 

Thy  portrait  in  that  thrilling  tale  of  old  I 

Dead  queen,  we  see  thee  stiU,  thy  beau^  cold 

As  beautihil;  thy  daundess  heart  which  knew 

No  fear — ^not  even  of  a  king  who  slew 

At  pleasure;  maiden  heart  which  was  not  sold, 

Though  all  the  maiden  flesh  the  king's  red  gold 

Did  buy  1    The  loyal  daughter  of  the  Jew, 

No  hour  saw  thee  forget  his  misery; 

Thou  wcrt  not  queen  until  thy  race  went  free; 

Yet  thoughtftil  hearts,  that  ponder  slow  and  deep, 

Find  doubtfiil  reverence  at  last  for  thee; 

Thou  heldst  thy  race  too  dear,  thyself  too  cheap : 

Honor  no  second  place  for  truth  can  keep. 


Vol.  XV.— *8. 


VASHTI. 

Is  all  great  Shushan's  {)alaces  was  there 

Not  one,  0  Vashd,  who  knew  thee  so  weD, 

Poor  uncrowned  queen,  that  he  the  world  could  tell 

How  thou  wert  pure  and  loyal-souled  as  fair? 

How  it  was  love  which  made  thee  bold  to  daie 

Refuse  the  shame  which  madmen  would  compel? — 

Not  one,  who  saw  thy  bitter  tears  that  fell, 

And  heard  thy  cry  heart-rending  on  the  air: 

"Ah  mel     My  Lord  could  not  this  thing  have  meant  I 

He  well  might  loathe  me  ever,  if  I  go 

Before  these  drunken  princes  as  a  show. 

I  am  his  queen :  I  come  of  kings'  descent 

I  will  not  let  him  bring  our  crown  so  low  I 

He  will  but  bless  me  when  he  doth  repent  1 " 


,v  Google 
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In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show :  (i) 
That,  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  oc- 
curred a  change  in  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion which  dwells  in  cities,  so  extraordinary 
as  to  amount  to  little  less  than  a  social 
revolution,  (a)  That  the  growth  of  cities 
in  this  countiy,  however  apparently  spas- 
modic, is  the  result  of  a  general  natural 
law,  whose  direction  it  follows,  and  will 
continue  to  follow,  under  such  conditions 
of  society  as  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  several  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

ij)  That  this  law  may  be  approximately 
ormulated,  its  origin  understood,  and  its 
eficcts  clearly  illustrated,  especially  in  the 
three  sections  of  this  country,  luiown  as  the 
West,  the  South  and  the  East. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  city  popu- 
lation has  assumed  a  new  and  extraordinarily 
large  proportion,  in  comparison  with  the 
population  of  the  rural  districts.  This  fact 
caught  the  attention  of  Lord  Macaulay 
neaiiy  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  remarked 
upon  it  as  follows : 

"  Grot  as  hu  been  (he  change  in  the  ninl  Uf«  of 
England  sinw  the  revolution  (1688),  the  change 
which  has  come  lo  pasi  in  the  dties  is  tlill  more 
amazinfr.  At  present  a  sixth  part  of  the  kingdom 
is  crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more  than 
30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  no 
provincial  town  in  the  kingdom  contained  30,000 
uhabitants,  and  only  four  provincial  towns  con- 
tained as  many  as  10,000  inhabitants." — (  HisL 
Eng.,Ch.  III.) 

England  and  Wales  are  together  about 
equal  in  area  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
A  comparison,  therefore,  between  the  rural 
and  urban  population  of  the  former  in  1 688, 
and  of  the  latter  in  1870,  when  it  contained 
about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as 
England  and  Wales  did  under  Charles,  will 
afford  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  change  which 
has  occurred  in  that  period  : 

TMilCiiT  No-Towu 
Sq,  Miln    TotMl  Pap.       iivno.    ihuD  Io.ai». 

EngUnd  and 
Wales  in  16S8   57,000  ^Wafioa      610/xx)  \ 

N.Y.aodNew 
Jetsey  in  1870  55,3*0  5.a88,ooo  3,335,000        31 

Assuming  10,000  lo  be  the  smallest  collec- 
tioD  of  people  that  can  constitute  a  city,  it 


appears  that  in  a  territory  of  equal  area,  with 
an  equally  dense  population,  the  niunber  of 
cities  had  become  sixfold,  and  their  aggre- 
gate population  fourfold  greater  in  1S70 
than  it  was  in  1688,  But  extraordinary 
as  such  a  change  in  300  years  would  be, 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  only  preparatory  (a 
the  acceptance  of  a  statement  of  the  trans- 
formation that  has  actually  occurred.  Id 
1840  the  city  population  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  was  17  per  cent  of  their  whole 
population.  The  proportion  of  the  urban 
population,  which  was  11  per  cent,  in  1688, 
bad  risen  6  per  cent  in  150  years.  In  the 
next  thirty  years,  in  a  new  and  thinly  settled 
country,  that  percentage  increased  from  17 
to  42.  Nor  was  this  sudden  rate  of  aug- 
mentation peculiar  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  Sutes.  In  England  and  Wales,  in 
1841,  "one-^th  of  the  population  was 
crowded  into  towns  of  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants."  Of  such  cities,  therefore,  the 
aggregate  population  would  be  about  17 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  2,666,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1841.  The  aggregate  population  of 
all  the  cities  over  10,000  woidd,  of  course,  ^ 
be  much  greater,  but  the  data  necessary  to  j 
fiimish  the  figures  are  not  accessible  to  us. 
This  increase  of  6  per  cent  had  occurred 
in  150  years;  in  1861  the  aggregate  of  the 
largest  twenty-five  cities  in  England  and  ^ 
Wales  was  5,996,000,  and  the  total  popula-  j 
tion  of  the  territory  was  20,320,000;  the  I 
proportion  being  29  per  cent  It  should  be  1 
noticed,  however,  that  the  smallest  of  these 
towns  contained  53,000  inhabitants,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  remaining  towns  would 
aggregate,  a(  least,  5,000,000  more,  which 
would  give  44  per  cent.,  or  about  the  same 
propordon  as  in  New  York  and  New  jCTsey 
in  1870. 

The  following  table*  exhibits  the  relabvc 
city  and  countiy  population  in  En^and  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  France,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years;  for  the  first  four,  from 
1851  to  1861,  and  for  France  from  1846  to 
1856: 


I  all  others  that  arc  not 


specially  noted,  is  compiled  60m  the  United  Sates 
CeDsns  Reports— Ihis  particular  one  from  dte  Repogrt 
of  i860.  ^^  I 

l^ctizecDvCjOOgh 
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No.  of 
Towiu 

mdud'd 

fim  period. 

i«™l  period 

p«iod. 

Incnue  of  1  Increuo  if 

ED^and  ■nd  Wales 

SoSland 

as 

I 

33 

36^39.364 

5."9^3 
801,141 
546.846 

3,570^7 

30,323,746 
3,061,351 
5.764.543 

37,381,225 

53M99 
3.20I.390 

3,169,576  !  877.410 

France 

In  England  and  Wales  the  city  increase 
is  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  increment,  and  if 
we  add  the  increase  of  the  other  towns  not 
here  enumnated,  it  could  hardly  fall  short 
of  65  per  cent.,  and  would  probably  exceed 
80  per  cenL  The  nine  towns  of  Scotland 
give  56  per  cent.,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  the  remainder,  might  rise  to  75  per  cent. 
The  twenty-two  towns  of  France  want  only 
43,000  of  swallowing  up  the  whole  increase 
of  the  nation.  Ireland  loses  two  from  her 
city  population  for  every  98  taken  from  the 
rural  districts. 

It  will  be  seen  ftxim  the  foregoing  re- 
marics,  that  the  influence  which  is  at  work 
building  up  cities  docs  not  operate  in  isolated 
cases  alone,  such  as  Chicago  or  St  Louis, 
Brooklyn  or  Cincinnati,  but  is  the  result  of 
tegular  causes, — is  itself  a  law.  And  this  law 
is  as  active  in  France,  where  the  total  popu- 
lation scarcely  increases  at  all,  as  in  Illinois, 
where  it  is  augmented  by  one  half  in  a  single 
decade.  It  operatesinCalifomia,wheretheTe 
are  not  three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
no  less  than  in  England,  where  there  are 
more  than  350.  Its  efiects  arc  as  visible  in 
Ireland,  whose  population  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously decreases,  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  a  regular  de- 
cennial gain  of  33  per  cent 

This  law  may  be  imperfectly  formulated 
in  the  following  words :  Under  such  con- 
ditions of  society  as  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country  and  in  several  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  tendency  of  population  is  to 
concentrate  in  cities  so  tar  as  can  be  done 
without  afiecting  the  products  of  the  soU, 
and  no  further. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  growth  of  dtics 
during  this  century,  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which 
presents  tlu  extent  of  town  and  rural  popula- 
tion by  decades. 

l&M:  Coontry  populotian,  5,308,^3.  City  popn- 
latitnl,  300,938.  Per  cenL  of  city  popuutiOD  of 
whole  pop^Blioti,  .037. 


1810:  CoDntry,  7,330,881.  < 
ccdL  of  dty  popiilBtion,  . 
city  increase  of  wliole  incn 

1830:  Country,  9,663.832.  I 
cent,  of  dty  popuUlioti,  . 
. .051. 


i.     Per  cent  of 
:,  .07. 

,  463,128.      Per 
Per  cent  in- 


City,  1^94,233.     Per 
1,  .081,      Per  cent,  in- 

Citf  *.73?.783-     P« 
1  iS.     Per  cent  of  m* 

0(7,4.567,873.     Per 
.143.      Per  cent,   in- 


1850:  Country,  33,191.8^. 

cent,  of  city  populstioa,  . 

crease,  .319. 
i860:  Conntry,  31,443,331. 

cent  of  aty  population, 

1870;  Country,   38,558^71. 
cent  of  dty  popiiuition,  . 
crease,  .38. 


With  a  constantly  augmenting  percentage 
of  the  increase  of  population  becoming 
dwellers  in  cities,  the  ratio  of  town  to  rur^ 
population  will  not  be'  long  in  reaching  a 
much  higher  standard  than  one-fifth,  which 
it  was  in  1870 ;  the  more  especially,  as  that 
percentage  was  then  three  times  as  great 
as  it  was  in  r84o.  This  proportion  of 
38  per  cent  includes  not  only  those  states, 
as  Illinois  and  Missouri,  where  the  urban 
population  is  small  as  compared  with  that 
of  New  York  or  Massachusetts;  but  it  also 
includes  such  territory  as  Kansas,  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi,  where  there  is  no  city 
population  at  all  to  speak  of.  In  New 
York,  during  the  last  decade,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts  actually 
decreased;  the  gain  in  the  total  population 
of  that  state  bemg  503,00a,  and  in  the  city 
population,  505,000.  In  England  or  France 
this  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  fact,  for 
both  have  a  very  dense  population;  but 
occurring  in  this  country,  and  in  a  state 
where  there  are  not  a  hundred  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  it  exhibits,  with  great 
force,  the  tendency  toward  concentration  in 
cities.  . 

Striking  as  is  the  great  and  sudden  change'  j 
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in  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  popula- 
tion, which  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  tables 
to  have  occuired,  its  causes  are  not  difficult 
to  be  understood. 

On  every  given  territory,  to  feed  a  given 
number  of  mouths  there  is  required  a  given 
number  of  laborers — supposing  that  the 
means  of  production  are  the  same.  When 
a  country  is  dependent  on  its  own  resources, 
if  that  number  be  diminished,  ceteris  paribus, 
a  scarcity  of  food  must  ensue.  It  is  a 
ample  enough  problem,  then,  which  is  pro- 
posed. To  create  a  larger  ;proportion  of 
men  who  can  live  in  cities,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  producers  of  food  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  supply  from  the  same  land  with 
less  human  labor, — that  is,  by  improved  ma- 
chinery. In  order  that  there  should  be  a 
larger  number  of  men  who  will  live  in  cities, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  way  be  discovered 


by  which  the  excess  of  labor  will  produce 
commodities  incident  to  city  industry,  pur- 
chasable by  those  who  have  the  food  to 
sell,  and  that  they  be  employed. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  occupation  in  r87o,  was  nearly 
one-half  (44  per  cent)  of  the  populaoon, 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  and  should  vaiy 
in  a  nearly  direct  ratio  with  the  increase  of 
inhabitants — that  is  to  say,  it  remains  m 
the  neighborhood  of  44  per  cent.  But  tbis 
is  not  true  of  agricultural  occupations.  The 
number  engaged  in  that  pursuit  varies  ac- 
cording to  a  different  rule.  With  all  the 
land  cultivated  in  a  given  territory,  and 
worked  in  the  same  manner,  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  agriculture  should  be 
approximately  a  fixed  quantity  at  least,  so 
far  as  to  be  neariy  unaffected  by  the  giowih 
of  population. 


CENSUS  OF  1870. 


Pa»u 

Penou 

SOUTHERN 

ililypop- 

Pcnoai 

Ac™  of 

WiSTERN 

potioni. 

stgmpdii 

Otrpty- 

sssj; 

TT- 

•^t 

Alabima .... 

Ohio 

840,889 

ts 

5*7l»94    S'Sisio 

I.8S9.8JI 

13a 

>o,74S.i94 

459,369;    366,77; 

10,104,27c 
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3 

74a,oiS'   376^4" 
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S.  Carolina. . 

ffi?:iS 

^S 

FloriST. '.'.'.'. 

76 

444,678;  336.145 
60,703!     42,49a 
318,850'   »S9.'99 

344,14^ 

.59,68; 

5,899.34; 

736,17a 

310,36: 

9.396.46; 

4,309,146 

Minnesota  , 

i3».6s; 

75,'S; 

3,333,103 

33 

Texas  ...;.; 

■a 

3.96^830 

California  . . 

;"4g 

JSI? 

1.971.003 
6,318,133 

A 

% 

8,103,850 
6,843,378 

Total  Staiw. 

771  .i8oJ3,744,40o  3,669,560 

S7,67«.37« 

Total  SUUe. 

4,084,19s  3/)57,s63 

83,937,9«".93*,S8» 

In  those  states  where  cities  abound,  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  laborers  to  those 
engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupations  is 
much  smaller  than  in  the  states  where  town 
population  is  inconsiderable.  In  the  west- 
em  states  the  proportion  is  not  quite  one  to 
two,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  does  the 
ratio  become  as  great  as  two  to  three;  but 
in  the  South  the  proportion  is  considerably 
more  than  two  to  three,  and  in  no  state 
does  it  become  as  small  as  one  to  two. 
Hiat  this  would  generally  be  the  case  is 
self-evident  enough,  although  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  so  great  a 
difference  between  two  sections  of  the  same 
country.   It  is  not  self-evident,  however,  that 


the  proportion  of  agricultural  laborers  to 
the  quantity  of  soil  cultivated  varies  equally 
in  the  different  territories.  Different  crops 
are  indeed  raised,  but  that  does  not  over- 
come the  necessity  of  having  the  same 
number  of  persons  to  cultivate  an  acre  of 
land.  The  district  where  the  proportion  is 
greatest,  that  is  where  machinery  cannot  be 
used,  must  generalljr  become  poor  and  inef- 
ficient Of  the  improved  land  in  ihe 
South,  there  are  but  twenty-two  acres  to 
each  person  engaged  in  agriculture,  while 
in  the  West  there  are  more  than  forty,  or 
nearly  twice  as  many.  It  may  be  added, 
that  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
areas  of  improved  land,  respectively,  of 
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15,000,000  and  1 1,000,000,  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  a^culture  number  374,000  and 
260,000,  which  approximates  very  nearly  to 
the  similar  statistics  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  very  cleariy 
that  a  relation  exists  between  the  number  of 
poscais  necessary  to  cultivate  a  given  quan- 
tjOf  of  land,  and  die  extent  of  dty  popula- 
tioa  It  remains  to  consider  the  agencies 
vhich  are  at  woik  changing  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  m  agri- 
culture  to  the  extent  of  the  soil  which  they 
till,  and  the  cause  which  creates  the  agents. 
Of  these  instrumentalities,  we  have  space 
to  notice  only  those  two  whose  effects  are 
most  marked. 

The  fiist  is  agricultural  machinery,  A 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Harper's 
Magazine  "  states  facts  &om  which  we  collect, 
that  the  number  of  persons  required  to  pro- 
duce a  given  amount  of  grain  from  a  given 
tract  of  land  and  deliver  it  ready  for  use 
to  the  consumer,  in  1840  and  in  1S70,  is 
about  as  eight  to  one.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  covers  the  handling  and  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  alone,  but  em- 
braces nearly  every  stage  through  which 
the  grain  passes,  &om  its  £rst  planting  imtil  it 
is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  manuiactured 
article.  It  includes  the  harrow,  the  drill, 
the  reaper,  and  thrasher  and  mower,  the 
railroad,  the  steamship,  the  plow,  and  most 
eqiecially  the  elevator. 

On  this  calculation  alone  it  would  seem 
that  the  proportion  of  dty  population  to 
niial  may  be  seven  times  as  great  now  as  it 
was  thir^  years  ago. 

The  second  of  these  agendes  is  the  rail- 
road, or  more  properiy  the  application  of 
steam  to  dynamics,  and  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
transportation.  TTie  immense  dty  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  made  possible 
only  by  this  discovery,  A  few  great  metrop- 
olises might  exist  at  difierent  intervals,  with- 
out the  facilities  for  intercourse  which  steam 
bas  given ;  but  a  considerable  urban  popula- 
tion, outside  of  the  capitals,  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  a  territory  not  three  or  four 
times  more  densely  inhabited  than  Ohio  (66 
to  the  square  mile). 

But  in  considering  these  two  factors  as 
agents  of  the  law  of  the  growth  of  cities, 
they  must  not  be  confiised  with  its  cause. 
The  reason  of  the  increase  of  towns  does 
not  lie  in  any  of  the  modem  inventions,  but 
is  coinddent  with  the  influence  that  pro- 
duced the  inventions  themselves.  It  has 
been  frequently  noticed  that  the  most  marked 
feature  of  soaal  progress  in  recent  times  has 


been  the  extent  to  which  automatic  ma- 
chines have  taken  the  place  of  human  hands, 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  the  principle 
of  association  in  labor.  It  is  believed  that 
the  tendency  of  civilization  is  toward  the 
increase  of  intellectual,  and  the  decrease  of 
manual,  activity;  that  in  accordance  there- 
with, sodety  endeavors  to  produce  the  works 
necessary  for  its  subsistence  and  convenience 
in  shorter  period,  and  with  less  bodily  exer- 
tion, to  the  end  of  obtaining  leisure  for 
other  pursuits.  The  impulse  is  universal. 
It  afiects  every  business  and  every  circum- 
stance of  life.  In  obedience  to  its  influence, 
each  occupation  of  life,  from  the  sawing  of 
logs,  to  communicating  with  persons  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  inventors,  whose  one  problem 
is  to  multiply  the  working  powers  of  man- 
kind; to  accomplish  a  given  result  by  the 
substitution  of  the  forces  of  nature  where 
the  forces  of  the  human  body  were  before 
used. 

But  among  all  the  contrivances  for  eflect- 
ing  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  the  dty  is 
scarcely  second  even  to  the  steam-engioe. 
In  connection  with  the  latter,  it  becomes 
the  chief  instrumentality  in  the  promotion 
of  civilization — at  least  in  the  movement 
which  we  call  social  progress.  It  is  the 
principle  of  association  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Agricultural  pursuits  necessi- 
tate a  very  considerable  difl[iision  of  pop- 
ulation, while  nearly  every  other  employment 
is  benefited  by  concentration.  And  in  this 
connection  also,  we  may  allude  to  an  eco- 
nomic question,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  of  interest  regarding  the  desirabihty 
and  probabiUty  of  a  considerable  town  pop- 
ulation. It  is  stated  as  follows,  by  Mr. 
MiU; 

"Thef  [the  Americui  ^tecdonists],  vaA  Mr. 
Caiej  at  their  head,  deetn  it  a  ceceasary  condition 
of  haman  improvemeat,  that  towns  should  abound, 
•••••■•  That  a  people  aU  en- 
gagjed  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  purBuil,  a 
Dation  all  Bgricullural,  cannot  attain  a  high  state 
of  civilization  and  culture.  *•''•*  So 
tu,  however,  as  it  is  an  object  to  check  the  exces- 
sive dispersion  of  popnlaUon,  Mr.  Wake&eld  has 
S'nted  out  a  better  way.  To  cut  the  knot  in  Mr. 
-ev's  fashion  it  would  be  nccessarr  that  Ohio 
and  Michigan  should  be  protected  against  Massa- 
chutetts  as  well  as  against  England,  for  the  maiiD- 
hctories  of  New  England,  no  more  than  those  of 
old  England,  accompHsh  the  desideratum  of  bring- 
ing a  manufacturing  population  (o  the  door  of  Ibe 
western  farmer.  Boiloa  and  New  Vork  do  not 
supply  the  want  of  lo<^  towns  to  the  western 
prairies  any  better  than  Manchester;  and  it  is  as 
difficult  to  get  hack  manure  from  one  place  as  from 
another."— {J- S.  Mill,  PoLEc  v.,  Ch,X.,f  I.) 
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TABLE  SHOWING  GROWTH  OF  CITV  AND  RURAL  POPULATION   OF  THE  WESTERN 
STATES,  BV  DECADES  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 


Ohio 

Michigan.. . 
Indiana.. . . . 

Illinois 

Missouri . . , 

Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota. . 

California  . . 

Total  , . . 


.519^467 

68J.J166 
476.183 

43.' 
30.WS 


46,338 
16,469 


1.980,3a 

ra 

681.04 

i9a,«4 

305.391 

6,077 


*.339.S": 
749.11; 
.3S04*i 
.7".95: 


172.023 
379.994 


■56,864 
45.619 
42,74* 
139.849 
1 60.773 

4S.46 
10,401 


i,i84|os9 
1.680,637 
3,539.891 1 
1,721,295 
1,194.0201 
1,054,670 
439.706, 
3»4.39?: 
S6°.=H7^ 


Sffi 

88^3 
96.867 
33.096 

i7.8n 
186.3M 


13404.>' 


i  1.931.58' 


P«rct.  ofdtypop.  to  whole  pop. 


These  figures,  whether  they  answer  or 
not,  ore  certainly  applicable  to  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  rather,  enunciated  by 
hira  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Mill's 
assertion  that,  in  order  to  make  protection 
available  to  build  up  towns  in  Ohio  and 
r  Michigan,  it  would  bie  necessary  to  protect 
against  New  as  well  as  old  England,  is 
certainly  true ;  but  the  towns  have  just  as 
certainly  grown  up  in  those  states  with 
remarkable  rapidity  without  that  protection. 

In  the  South  it  appears  that  the  growth 
of  cities  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  or  with  the  tendency 
to  concentration  in  other  slates.     Charles- 


ton, in  1800,  was  the  fifth  city  in  size  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1870  fliere  were 
twenty-five  towns  of  greater  populatioii. 
But  Richmond  and  New  Orleans  alone  ex 
cepted,  it  is  still  the  largest  city  of  the  cot- 
ton planting  states,  which  border  on  the 
sea  and  the  Gulf  In  this  territory  is  pre- 
sented many  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguished  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  The  towns  are  few  and  smalJ, 
and  separated  by  great  distuices.  Their 
combined  population  has  increased  a  litde 
faster  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  but  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

■84a. 

.840. 

Tout  pop- 

.Bso. 

ToQlpop- 

IB6I1. 

i860. 

<a,Q. 

Virginia  and  West  Vireinia. . .  . 

South  Carolina 

North  CaroUna 

1,239.797 
594.398 
753.419 
691.391 
54.477 
590,756 

35*^11 

42.209 
29.26, 

11,214 

12^72 
10^193 

87*! 

517.762 
212,591 
982,405 
1,002,717 
209:897 

67.297 
42^85 

25.529 

20,515 

'2^375 

43.196 
10.478 

1,596,31s 
703,70s 
992,622 

1,057,286 

;cs 

791J0S 

1,155,684 
1,109.801 

43Sf450 

98,02a 

40,57a 

■34^785 

29,258 

V6Si670 

94.549 
3<h6i7 

187.748 

^.99* 
I,3»t.oii 

132,562 

PTor^ 

Alabama 

42.622 
13.443 

19I4'8 

Kentucky 

97,574 

21,310 

11 

Total   

SJ58.913 

218,759 

8,256,358 

336.375 

10,159,016 

S0Sk»79 

11,350,411 

77;.'&> 

■035 

■04 

•049 

.* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  present,  in  its 
full  force,  the  contrast  which  this  table  ex- 
hibits in  comparison  with  the  former  one 
of   the  western  states.     The  dissimilarity 


between  the  development,  as  presented  in 
its  city  growth  of  the  two  sections,  is  really 
marvelous.  14.5  per  cent,  of  the  popul*- 
tion  of  the  West  dwells  in  cities;  but  in  the 
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South  there  is  not  quite  half  so  great  a  pro- 
portion, it  being  only  6.9  per  cent  But  in 
the  southern  states,  in  1840,  the  difierence 
was  entirely  the  other  way.  Then,  over 
Z%  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  dwelt  in  towns  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000,  or  more,  while  in  the  West 
that  proportion  was  not  quite  two  per 
cent 

There  were  seven  towns  in  the  South  at 
that  time  with  a  population  of  over  10,000, 
and  in  the  West  there  were  but  two.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  advantage  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  in  1870  those  conditions  had 
been  reversed  to  the  extent  that  there  were 
fi%  such  towns  in  the  enumerated  western 
states,  and  but  twenty-four  in  those  of  Che 


South.  The  aggregate  southern  city  popu- 
lation was  three  and  a  half  times  greater  in 
1870  than  in  r84o;  that  of  the  West  was 
thirty  times  greater. 

Nor  was  the  West  more  densely  popula- 
ted until  1870,  than  the  South;  and  even 
then  there  were  but  nineteen  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  former,  as  opposed  to  fifteen  in 
the  Confederate  states;  the  area  of  each 
section  being  respectively,  714,000,  round 
number,  and  765,000,  square  miles. 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  the 
population  grew  not  very  much  faster  than 
in  the  South,  but  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
its  increase  became  urban  population.  The 
following  tabular  statement  of  that  growth 
explains  itself: 


EASTERN  STATES. 


pup-  City  pop-    Tout  pop-  Civ  pop-        Tc 
on.         ubtuq.         uUdon.        ubboo.     popu 


iSto. 


t^m- 


KrW'Hampshire 

VenDont 

Uuuchusetti 

RWeliluid 

Conoecliciit 

New  York 

New  Jef»«J 

Mirytind 

TottL 

Per  cent,  of  dty  populA- 
lion  to  total  popnlatjon. 


284,574 
891,948  , 
739.699 
10M30 
309.978 

[,428,921 
373006 

'  7S085 


163.790 
i'3.'7" 
14.890 

463,190 
17,290 

389,241 


3"4.i: 

994.514 

•47.545 

370.79a 
3/>97.394 

4«9.sr 

1,311.7' 


304,440  1,231,066 


03,513 


|i,S3» 
583.034 


44,51 

846.543 
6o,32j 

504.738 
"3.979 

169.054 


460,147 
J.88^735 
672,035 


444,396 
61,174 

,409,616 

697,61; 
2IJ0J 


626,915 
318,300 
330.55r 

M57.351 
217.353 
537.454 

4.382.759 
906,096 

3.52'. 95" 
125,015 
780,894 


73,584 
46,3«> 

619U48 
81,435 
134,468 


1,041,107 
10,841 

■7.354 


,031,145 


3,201,044 13,204,369 


Durmg  this  period,  in  the  North  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Confederate  states),  in- 
vention succeeded  invention,  until  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  the  generations  would  be 
but  few  before  man  might  cease  60m  manual 
labor  and  receive  all  the  luxuries  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  from  the  willing  and 
tireless  hands  of  machinery. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati,  Queen  of  the 
West,  became  famous  for  its  pork  packing, 
where  the  slaughter  and  dressing  of  hogs 
were  accomplidied  with  a  celerity  and  skill 
almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  common  mode  of  butchery. 
Chicago  arose  in  the  night  and  moved  the 
great  cereal  produce  of  the  North-west,  with- 
out hands,  from  the  cart  of  the  fanner  to  the 
docks  of  New  York,  at  the  same  time  rival- 
ing Cincinnati  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  and 
astonishing  the  worid  with  the  quantity  of  its 
lumber  exports.  In  Indiana  and  Missouri, 
mulutudes  gathered  together  on  the  spots 


known  as  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  as 
though  those  places  had  been  selected  for 
immense  fairs.  The  farmers  reaped  their 
grain  by  new  machinery,  thrashed  it  by  new 
machinery,  moved  vast  quantities  of  it  with 
new  machinery,  and  converted  it  into  flour 
by  a  new  force,  and  accomplished  the  result 
with  one  man  where  eight  were  required 
before.  But  in  the  South  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  were  still  planted,  still  gathered,  and 
still  moved  by  human  hands.  The  very 
advantages  which  inventions  had  bestowed 
upon  the  cotton-grower  were  reaped  by 
another  people  in  another  land.  There  was 
no  surplus  population  to  build  new  cities. 
The  increment  of  inhabitants  only  kept  pace 
with  the  necessities  of  the  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton demand,  and  cities  could  not  have 
grown  up  rapidly,  as  in  other  states,  with- 
out affecting  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  great  need  of  the  South  is  agricultural 
machinery.    It  must  either  invent  machinery 
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or  be  forced  into  a  competition  with  India, 
— must  become  like  its  rivals  in  civilizatioD 
and  government.  For  no  political  theory 
can  make  a  people  free  under  a  natm^ 
organism  whidi  the  experience  of  all  time 
has  shown  must  overthrow  the  equal  rights 
of  man. 

The  South  has  already  been  conquered 
(alas,  the  inevitable  necessity  I)  by  the  arms 
of  a  people  that  it  affected  to  despise ;  but  it 
will  be  yet  more  terribly  overthrown  by  the 
cities  of  the  world,  unless  it  finds  means  to 


create  a  manu£icturing  population.  The 
working  of  the  raw  material  at  home  might 
accomplish  the  desired  result ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  such  an  industry  cannot  be 
introduced  until  machinery  is  more  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material 
itsel£ 

However,  generaliztuions  of  this  land  are 
made  upon  too  vague  a  foundation  to  be  of 
much  value,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
make  such  deductions  as  seem  good  to  him 
&om  the  filets  that  have  been  set  forth. 
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Wwt  Pol«  ud  tha  BdneutauJ  CharitiM. 
Wk  1uiv«  no  love  of  controveny ;  bat  u  all  we 
have  writlen  npon  edncational  charibet  has  been 
conceived  in  tbe  interest  of  what  we  regard  ai  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  and  important  of  all  the 
profesiioni,  we  veiy  ^adlj  pnblish  the  following 
letter.  We  only  a^  that  the  conunentt  we  make 
npoD  it  shall  tie  receired  in  tha  friendly  spirit  with 
which  they  are  offered. 

FmuDaLrHU,  Oct  9,  iijT 
To  Tm  finoa  of  "  ScaiSHBi'i  HAiLUna  " :  Thm  an 
tba>  who  hold  thill  cindidcui  for  tha  Chiudu  bUmt  vho 
ncore  pecnniuy  help  ia  jmpiintioB  lor  Ihcic  mdc  nc  not 
paDpdUcd,  utd  that  the  hdp  mundv]  ii  dm  chuiqr;  di«l  iho 
cbucb,  IB  Jdmiiiin  Iwi  owa  Mauk  bc«i»  ilw  wan  nlwiwi  to 

___.!j —  t.  J. 1.  — ,  b)tm«  tonnBat  n 

:"  AuiB  cdncaiBic  d» 
I  v«Bdias  moBajr  fat  ia 

„  _„ — j«t»  mt  lut*;   "il  Uui 

uii  pmSd  betmca  dx  camdi  ma  dig  ipmuMiit  in  thia 
ropact  it  HifecL  In  ■ccaduuc  wilb  du  twit  it  ii  eodMndol 
bj  ■■■■  tbu  dma  cdwaiiieaiil  pmriiiDM  *hoalii  obnce  nch 
■nd  poor  alike  die  onlr  ecaoLlian  bang  AM  of  phjnial, 
Buuf  uid  iiitiDBccut  fitnaL  Tha  ■rfumait  for  dte  duirdi'i 
dn^,  u  diiB  uuad,  il  tied  [kRIt  cb  Ac  (met,  that  duM  iriw 
•ngign  in  ib«  w«fc  oT  tha  oiiiiittiT  *rill  be  eidudad  (njinaU 
du  Oidfaiuy  avanaoa  of  woriJy  cnterpziH  ud  pniA^  umI  ihM, 
tbBtlbn,  Ibsy  ban  ■Jim  chm  upon  dK  chunih  fc>  Ihi  meui 
of  PRpandoo  Ibr  Adr  *M4arfint  labor. 

What  duBk  TDU  of  dii*  new.  Bunted  bv  coc  who,  in  Ihe 
pioBBCiidon  of  hia  midigfc  had  no  lidp  but  what  hia  ovu  head 
and  bandt  ore  hin,  and  who  ia  all  tbe  ■UDnis,  it  may  be. 

.^.^^_.-,.„-,"^ .-.    ■"- „  eonufcr  fte',dol 

- -  iboaa  of  the  mmra- 

_jia  rdadoB  to  the  educated,— not 
'    Wbx  mot  apply  your 


IfaOMWbo  "aRlaanmsthaanafwi 
'u  an  to  preach  Aatovtl,^  it 


-dit  in   tbe  oa^  wajr  b  whic 

urcanbapaid.    ThaddAeybann 
^'^~-     '■•     im  bydie[d 


Onr  corretpondent  has  presented  an  ideal  scheme, 
whidi  U  not  ereo  approximated  by  anything  that 


exists,  and  he  preients  it  without  uiy  consideratiaa 
of  the  conditions  and  dicnnutanccs  that  would  be 
essential  to  its  success.  In  the  first  pUce,  he  speaks 
of  "  the  chtirch,"  as  if  it  were  as  modi  a  unitf  or 
an  integer  as  the  goveroment  Is  it  any  sod) 
thing  ?  We  wish  it  woe,  bnl  it  ia  nothing  of  the 
lund,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  stcs  Ihe  word.  We 
are  all  lubjecta  of  the  govemment  We  ai«  *U 
■object  to  tuadon  Ibr  its  support,  and  all  interested, 
immediately  and  pemanentiy,  in  erery  ichem 
institnted  lor  its  defense.  Certainly  we  oiuMt 
speak  of  "the  chiuxh"  as  at  all  paralld  to  this  in 
its  nature  and  recognized  '■'''"^  The  majority  of 
Ihe  people  do  not  belong  to  it  in  any  way,  lASt 
the  iottitation  itself  is  divided  iota  *  great  nimibct 
of  parties,  friendt;  in  certain  attitudes  and  lelatiaas, 
but  actively  opposed  to  one  another  in  others.  There 
Is  a  sense  in  which  tJte  multiplied  diurcfaes  of  the 
coontry  may  be  spoken  of  as  one  chnrch,  pcibaps, 
but  this  nnity,  if  it  exists,  i*  limited  to  the  realm  of 
sjMritDalities,  and  has  never  been,  and  probably  can 
never  be,  a  nnion  that  will  hind  into  one  policy  and 
one  educational  sdieme  the  waning  policies  and 
schemes  that  at  present  exisL  If  Oiristianity,  pue 
and  simple,  were  recognized  by  everybody  m  dK 
state,  if  there  were  no  parties  within  it,  we  tni^ 
speak  of  it  as  "the  chnrch,"  and  draw  parallds 
between  it  and  the  government,  at  onr  convenience ; 
bnl  it  is  notoriously  ilivided,  until  it  bears  no  end 
of  names,  and  is  controlled  by  the  most  discordant 

If  there  were  institutions  in  every  stale  of  Ae 
Union  corresponding  with  that  al  West  Point,  wecan 
see  how  petty  they  would  become,  in  comparison 
with  it,  even  when  supported  by  public  t«>«rinn, 
under  the  sanctions  and  regnlatioiu  of  law.  The 
charities  established  by  Ihe  different  chnidi  orgsn- 
iiations  could  not  even  be  compared  with  thoce. 
An  item  of  taHtlion,  institnted  for  the  gt>od  or  tlie 
defense  of  a  petty  state,  is  very  different  from  a 
voluntary  contribntion  given  to  support  a  petty 
party.     Every  sect,  under  onr  oorretpondenf  s  tie- 


gestion,  would  be  obliged  to  have  it*  ii 
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il  ioa  now,  md  initewl  of  its  beloii|^g  to  **  the 
diiidk,"  it  would  belong  to  the  Pretbjrteroiu,  the 
Coogr^tioDaluti,  the  Cithdic*,  the  Ejnsc^aluuii, 
ihc  Helhodiiti,  the  Bqidit«,  »xA  k  on.  In  the 
pnctiad  mMMgement  uid  ■dminiitrotion  of  affiurs 
ibereis  no  (och  thing  u  "the  chnrdi "  in  Amenob 
Oor  edncitional  chuitie*,  let  va  tediie,  are  pettjr 
lluagi,  ei»ibl)»hed  nndonbledlj  with  lome  broad 
riewi  of  Ouistian  lerrice  and  Mtcrifice,  bnt  always 
mdct  the  contiol  of  a  lect,  and  in  the  immediate 
btenslofasect.  Thej  have  rderence  to  the  needs 
of  I  Mct,  and  Ihe^  have  never  been  in  a  condition — 
Ibej  are  ia  no  condition  now — to  eoibrce  r^nlaliDns 
tlut  will  give  oommanding  dignitj  to  tfaeii  inttitn- 
tiwi. '  Our  correspondent  speaks  of  having  an  iosti- 
tttaoa  that  will  educate  the  rick  and  the  poor  alike 
^''the  odIj  CDOditioa  being  that  of  phjsicil,  nuaal, 
ud  inteUectnal   fitness."     West  PiHnt  can  con- 


Ugh  honor  to  be  admitted  to  that  inttttntioQ.  It 
no  inmt  on  it  all  the  waj  thmn^ ;  but,  where  is 
the  "-'"i-"  seminary  that  commands  it,  or  ever  did 
tonunsDd  it?  Every  stndent  decides  on  hi*  own 
itatu  ftr  the  miniitty,  as  a  rule.  If  he  has  been 
coiierted,  and  feels  that  he  has  a  all  to  preach,  he 
goes  in  and  is  nnned  throng  What  an  invitation 
to  benevolent  mediocrity  is  this  I  How  it  hat  over- 
&Ucd  the  miniatry  with  feeble  and  nnfmitfol  men  I 
Tlie  pnlpits  most  be  filled — the  sects  must  have 
■WD — and  ihey  tuidoabtedly  get  the  beat  they  can, 
rader  the  drcnmslances ;  bnt,  would  they  not  get 
Iwttet  men  if  they  were  to  compel  every  man  who 
tt>B(3  bito  the  ministry  to  win  his  own  way  to  that 
lii£il  tdbct  i    The  qneation  ansirers  itself. 

We  ipeak  with  great  hesitatton  of  the  effect  of 
thtK  charities  npon  the  personal  and  professional 
doiactei  of  their  bencficiariei.  It  i*  not  good — it 
cannot  be  good.  It  is  not  good  to  be  any  man's 
oao,  or  any  society's  man.  We  do  not  believe  that 
■here  is  a  thoronf^y  manly  minister  now  in  service, 
in  yonih  misled  into  the  reeeptioD  of  on  education 
It  the  hand  of  charity,  who  does  not  look  npon  his 
coone  with  a  sense  of  huroiliaCian,  deairing  to  for- 
get iL  The  degrading  conditicms  imposed  by  hard 
ad  premming  t^dols,  the  exercise  of  censorship, 
^ownership,  indeed, — upon  him,  at  various  stages 
of  his  career,  must  have  made  him  wish  a  thoaumd 
■ones  that  be  had  entered  his  ponlion  by  a  slower 
pith,  and  that  path  his  own.  There  cao  be  no  sense 
of  freedom  and  ind^>endence  in  a  man  who  stands 
UtreTct-  indebted  to  an  inflaential  sertarian  charity, 
ud  witbont  tbi*  tense,  manhood  shrinks,  and 
power  and  nsefnlneu  die  oat 


Riv.  Dk.  William  M.  Tavlor  has  reoaitly  de- 
liieted  in  thi*  dty  a  very  vsloable  and  interesting 
Itctnte,  on  the  tnb)ect  which  we  have  written  as  the 
title  of  this  artide.  One  of  the  mott  suggestive 
psssaget  of  the  lecture  was  that  relating  to  personal 
dkartcter  as  the  basis  of  tnoDetifol  reading.  We  do 
not  itmembar  any  ipedal  reference  to  the  meant 
tfaroo^  wtaicfa  tU*  diartrter  U  lost,  by  reading 
Vol.  XV.— aq. 


itself  although  it  was  inggested ;  and  to  these  it 
shoold  be  profibd>le  to  call  attention.  After  all,  the 
character  necessary  to  profitable  reading  is,  when 
we  ctane  to  measure  and  analyse  it,  hardly  mor^ 
and  little  else,  than  the  power  (rf  study — the  power 
to  fix  and  bold  the  attention,  to  master  prindplet 
and  details,  to  seize  the  dominant  motive  of  a  book, 
and  to  appropriate  and  atumilate  what  time  it  in  it 
for  the  reader,  of  food  for  persooal  culture. 

At  some  period  of  the  life  of  every  man  and  woman 
of  fairly  good  education,  the  power  of  study  ha* 
been  in  poMessiou.  Any  man  or  woman  who  haa 
once  Etndied  successfully  has  potsetsed  the  qualifi- 
cations for  profitable  reading;  and  we  believe  that 
there  are  compantiTely  few  who  do  not  become 
conscious  of  the  loss  of  this  power,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Disuse  of  the  power  will  account  fnr 
this  lott  in  many  instances — indeed,  in  most  in- 
stances. The  cores  of  bnsinett  or  the  faontehold, 
the  divertlMis  of  society,  sometimes  the  Indc  of 
opportunity  to  get  good  books,  leave  the  power  of 
study  to  dissipation.  Beyond  Iheie,  and  more  mia- 
diievous  than  these,  is  a  omte  of  ihi*  Iom  of  power 
in  the  kind  of  reading  indulged  in.  The  pnrsnit 
ofoneclass  of  reading  to  exccst,  in  accoidaace  with  ■ 
prononnced  individoal  taste,  disqualifies  for  another 
dost.  A  man  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  to  itrong  that 
hispower  for  stndyis  not  called  into  ttse  at  all,  may 
lose  hi*  power  for  atndying  history  or  philosophy, 
and  viee  vtrta.  A  woman  with  a  decided  love  of 
Dovel-retding  may  indulge  in  her  taste  or  pasiion 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  an  absolute  pain  to  her 
to  undertake  to  read  anything  else.  A  person  with 
antiquarian  tastes  may  become  so  devoted  to  dieir 
gratification  tliat  he  can  fix  his  attention  npon  noth- 
ing that  relates  to  the  current  interests  of  society  or 
the  slate.  Newsp^>er-reading  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  the  lost  of  thepowertoitody.  To  * 
a  newspaper  reader,  an  antiquarian  book  is  more  dry 
than  dnst,  and  history  no  more  significant  than  a 
hut  year's  ■^"^ijTm^, 

In  these  days,  all  men  and  woneu  read  something, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  by  reading  in  a  tin^  vein, 
which  BO  stron^y  appeals  to  their  individual  lastet 
and  personal  idiosyncrasies  that  it  is  not  stndy  at 
all,  they  lose  their  power  to  study  anything  else. 
The  rule  for  snceeisfnl  and  profitable  reading  would, 
in  the  li^E  of  these  facts,  seem  Co  be  to  read  tmly 
what  one  does  not  like  to  read.  That  reading  whtdt 
costs  no  eflort  and  necessarily  dissipates  the  power 
of  study,  is  that  which  we  should  indulge  in  only  lor 
recreation,  while  that  which  we  know  to  be  impor- 
tant in  itself,  and  in  its  bearings  upon  broad  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  should  moat  engage  our  time  aitd 
attention.  The  trooble  is,  not  that  we  do  not  read 
enough,  but  that  we  read  to  much  of  that  whidi 
simply  pleases  ni  as  to  destroy  our  power  to  read 
that  which  will  edify  and  enltu^  ut.  There  are 
many  aspects  in  which  newspq>er  reading  is  prefer- 
able to  much  that  is  considered  etaenlial  to  high 
culture.  It  is  undoubtedly  dissipating  to  the  power 
of  study,  but  to  it  any  other  reading  whidi  la  pur. 
sued  as  a  passion.  It  has  this  advantage :  that  it 
never  dcttcbet  the  ■b&bA  froiB  a  •npnoia  l^tanf  qI^ 
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in  lh«  Rffitirs  of  lo-daj.  There  ire  itadi«s  which 
seponle  a  man  from  his  time,— which  shut  off  his 
lympathies  from  the  men  and  the  mo*cin«iits  uxniDd 
him.  There  ii  a  kind  of  dilettanleism  which  re- 
joices in  mousing  in  dark  comen  for  the  carioiitiea 
ofliislorj  or  art,  which  is  wise  about  greul  nothings 
— wise  about  bric-k-brac,  wise  aboat  antique  gems, 
wise  about  coins,  wise  abuut  classical  antiquilies, 
nisc  about  old  "books  of  whose  contents  it  knows 
little,  wise  about  dead  and  useless  thingi,  and  fool- 
ish CQOQgfa  to  plume  itself  upon  its  wisdom.  Now, 
any  reading  that  does  not  make  us  better  dtisens — 
more  capable  of  meeting  and  mastering  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  generation  in  which  our  Ule  is  cast, 
is  reading  which  we  cannot  alford  to  engage  in. 

Young  men  of  ambitious  aims  are  fond  of  asking 
■dvioe  as  to  a  "course  of  readinE."  The  safest 
advice  that  can  be  given  them  is  to  read  least  the 
books  theylikebest,  if  thef  would  retain  their  power 
to  stndjr,  ortoreod  profitabljratall.  A  spedal,  strong 
liking  for  one  kind  of  literature  betray  a  one-sided 
nature,  or  a  one-sided  development,  which  demands 
complementary  culture  and  other  directions.  The 
neglected  books  of  the  world  are  histories  and  works 
upon  moral  and  intellectluU  philosophy.  The 
present  is  the  da;  of  novels,  and,  what  is  about  as 
nearly  their  antipodes  as  possible,  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  culture.  That  history  in  whose  instruc- 
tive light  we  should  weave  the  history  of  our  own 
time, — that  history  through  which  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  our  kind,  as  they  have  lived  and 
acted 


d  that  philosophy  by  which  we  become  •cquoinled 
with  ourselves,  and  our  higher  powers  and  retationi, 
are  comparativelj  little  read.  It  is  in  these  works, 
mainly,  that  the  power  of  study  is  missed,  and  in 
these  mainly  that  it  is  to  be  regained.  We  say  this 
very  deddedly.  and  yet  we  know  that  there  are  men 
whose  whole  life  is  here,  and  who  stand  in  great 
need  of  the  influences  of  poetry  and  fiction  as  food 
for  starved  imaginations.  No  man  liveth  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.  We  need  food  from  every  side, 
of  every  kind,  and  the  man  who  finds  that  he  has 
lost  that  power  of  study  which  alone  can  seiie  and 
appropriate  it,  should  win  it  back  by  patient  ei- 

Fltdnf  for  CoUefa. 

Thb  difficulty  that  some  young  men  have  had 
during  the  past  season  in  the  endeavor  to  enter  the 
colleges  of  their  choice,  makes  desirable  a  public 
discussion  of  the  matter,  that  both  parents  and  young 
men  may  have  a  more  intelligent  camprehension 
of  just  what  they  have  to  do,  A  boy,  we  will  My, 
attends  b  privale  school  in  New  York.  The  school 
is  near  the  boy's  home,  the  teacher  is  all  that  is 
desirable  in  character  and  acquirements  ;  one  of  his 
special  functions  is  to  fit  young  men  (or  college, 
and  so  the  boy  is  kept  there,  much  to  the  comfort 
of  bi*  parents,  who  like,  as  long  as  poasiUe,  to  keep 
their  children  near  them. 

Now  it  should  be  understood  that  a  boy,  attempt- 
ing to  fit  for  college  in  this  way,  works  at  an  im- 


mense disadvantage.  In  the  first  place,  vb«re  w 
many  boys  are  brought  together  in  a  misallsMCni 
way,  they  will  be  found  to  have  varying  predikt- 
tioDs  for  the  different  collegei.  One  wisbes  Id  6i 
for  Harvard,  one  for  Yale,  one  for  Columbia,  one 
for  Princeton,  one  for  Amherst,  and  so  on.  ^ow, 
these  colleges  have  widely  tliOering  Etandudiim 
general  way,  and  widely  diflering  lequirements  in 
particulars.  There  is  necessity  for  closslficition  in 
the  economy  of  labor ;  and  so  these  boys,  vho  an 
fitting  for  varions  colleges,  are  put  together.  Nov, 
while  one  of  them  may  be  fitted  for  one  cuUegc,  be 
miy  not  be  at  all  fitted  for  another,  or  not  fiiKd  in 
some  essential  particulars.  One  of  them  enters  llw 
college  of  his  choice  wilhoat  difficntiy,  acd  lUtk 
rest,  perhaps,  are  conditioned,  or  fitil  entirely,  aid 
they,  with  their  parents,  are  sobjectei]  »i  a  gnat 
disappointment  and  a  great  moitlficaboa  from  whidl 
they  never  entirely  recover. 

Again,  an  ordinary  private  adiool  in  the  dly  ti 
attended  by  a  larp  number  who  do  not  intend  In 
fit  for  allege  at  all.  They  are  the  sons,  periopi, 
of  businesi  men,  who  intend  to  make  business  md 
of  them.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  boys  ia  tlx 
larger  and  smaller  private  academies  of  the  aXj  hsn 
no  view  to  a  college  training,  thou^  some  of  tl>aa 
may  be  getting  ready  to  go  away  to  aome  speosl 
preparatory  school.  At  any  rate,  the  schools  hsn 
no  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  college.  There  ii  so 
unity  of  aim,  no  class  spirit,  no  emulaltoD  amougi  ; 
large  body  of  boys  who  are  running  along  a  coo- 
moD  track  toward  a  common  goal.  The  scbools 
ore  lakes  of  edncatioiul  and  social  eddies.  ThcT 
are  not  streams  that  drive  on  toward  a  sini^e  de- 
bouchure into  the  sea.  Now,  no  man  wbo  nndn- 
stands  the  nature  of  a  boy  Can  &il  to  see  that  in 
institutions  like  these,  he  works  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. Class  life  has  a  wonderfol  influertce  ta 
a  boy.  It  is  in  this  life  that  be  not  only  leatns  to 
measure  himself,  but  he  is  immensely  admulatett  t? 
sympathy  and  society.  The  school  that  has  a  com- 
mon drift  and  aim,  common  plans,  common  lopici 
of  conversation,  common  text-books,  and  knon 
exactly  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  and  what  it  must  do, 
ia  thst  in  which  any  boy  will  do  best. 

The  disa[^>i^tments  which  come  in  such  non- 
bers  to  parents  and  boys  every  year,  grow  mainly 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  boys  have  not  had  s  (ui 
chance.  They  have  been  kept  in  schools  where  IhcT 
have  always  studied  at  a  disadvantage.  It  may  not 
he  that  they  have  lacked  at  all  in  Etitblnl  study,  bil 
it  has  all  been  up-hill,  with  influenMs  utrand  thm 
that  have  never  helped,  but  always  hindered  tboo- 

^^"e  have  now,  scattered  about  in  di^renl  p«i« 
of  the  country,  eminent  preparatory  schools,  o£i- 
ccred  and  appointed  for  their  spcdid  work.  TTkj 
have  some,  perhaps  many,  students  in  them  ■ho 
are  not  fitting  for  the  college,  but  the  oontioUise 
influences  all  tend  toward  the  college.  Vtn\i 
every  one  of  these  instiRtions  has  a  spedsl  iSi&- 
ntion  with  a  college,  and  it  is  undcntood  thai  ibt 
most  of  those  who  atUnd  any  patticttlar  one  of  ibem 
will  go  to  a  certain  college.  There  are  schools  iliii 
fit  for  Harvud.     There  ar«  tfaeoe  tlut  fit  for  VaJe, 
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■K  CoimU,  or  Cdnmbk.  There  ww 
probably  nerer  >  time  Hhen  these  ichools  were  o* 
{ood  u  tbej  are  to-da;.  l^ome  of  tbero  lutve  the 
repoUtkm  erm  of  fitting  too  well,  so  that  a  ttfldent 
irhD  eater*  college  from  them  fiodi  himtelf  with  m> 
little  to  do  dining  the  first  Jtai  that  be  loiei  hii 
JDdutrjr,  and  U  lurpoucd  in  the  lonE  rnn  b;  those 
■bo  uni^jr  get  in,  and  are  obliged  to  work  hard 
daring  the  fiist  jear  to  keep  in. 

Any  tcbool  of  DUMellaneoQs  and  mnlbtndinoDs 
timi  is  a  bad  achocd  fix-  tpecUl  «(«k,  no  tnalter 
wbat  the  woHc  ma;  be.  Anj  school  whose  sodal 
bflnencci  cannot  be  lianiessed  in  with  the  ednca- 
tionsl  and  gtdded  tovard  a  common  object,  and  that 
otject  the  coUege,  cannot  be  the  best  in  vliich  to  fit 
s  bof  for  college.  So  let  the  boya  tune  a  fair 
duce.  If  thej  cannot  find  the  preparatory  tcJKxd 
Ibejneedin  thedtjitbef  ntost  golotbeoonnir;, — 
|0  somewhere,  »$.  least,  to  a  school  wboae  fbnetion 
it  is  to  do  the  special  work  desired.  If  this  mle 
wee  strictljr  fi^owed,  the  great  aimy  of  the  mis- 
msMgcd  and  the  plndied,  erery  year  turned  awaj 
&om  ow  nnivenities,  would  be  very  mnch  reduced. 


Tntu  is  an  old  command,  not  yet  obsolete: 
*  Tboo  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor,"  to  wbidi  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  "The  Piltsborg  Banner," — a  "religioot" 
newspaper.     The  following  editorial  pai^raph  ap- 


nuchin^  wluch  in  our  {Dr.  Hailand'il  ofiiuon,  ouftht  tu  be 
tnoAmi.''  the  DH  of  uch  binfuii(>bT  one  ■!  the  head  of  ■' 
*nu  mifriiwi  ^***""e  u  bonond  Bpd  loved  babc,  will  find 
no  deSwErMT -•■' '-     "  "-   ■■-"—■  — 


dsvila 


leqwctkble  P»l>>e.    If  Dr.  Holland  e» 

, ,  bsluBriaiily  "MlEiteluBladavlutlba 

■n  ibe  cnemm  of  the  tiiiUi  hnw  mdinvoceil  butfeikd 


It  woald  not  be  coorteoni  to  call  the  writer  of 
these  wordi  a  fool,  but  the  altenuitive  is  so  sad  a 
one  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  write  its 
name.  We  are  sure  that  no  man  can  know  better 
than  he  that  the  identification  of  a  small  organiza- 
tion of  professional  sectorial]  teadicrs,  in  a  single 
presbytery  oi  synod,  with  the  great  Christian  church 
is  an  outrage  upon  truth.  No  man  can  know  better 
than  he  that  we  have  been  talking  of  sectarian  polity, 
as  represented  and  operated  by  small  bodies  of  men, 
over  whom  the  great  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
about  OS  much  inllneoee  as  it  has  over  the  man  ui 
the  moon.  No  man  can  know  better  than  he  that 
the  identification  which  he  has  made  betweeti  the 
church  and  these  bodies  has  not  existed  in  our  mind 
for  a  moment  No  nun  can  koow  better  than  he 
that  Scubner's  Monthly  and  the  devil  do  not 
draw  in  ^  same  harness. 

So  we  say  that  thin  is  a  case  of  gross  and  inex- 
cnsable  slander,  pnblicly  nttercd,  with  the  intent  to 
damage  a  man,  his  iaQaence,  his  interests;  and  we 
ore  curioos  to  tee  what "  the  machine"  wilido  witii 
iL  If  the  machine  is  practically  good  for  anything, 
it  will  pay  as  mod)  attention  to  conduct  at  to  ojnq- 
ion — to  motive  as  to  judgmenL  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, that  tiic  Christian  church,  so  lar  as  it  gives  the 
matter  a  thought,  u  ill  condemn  the  slander,  and  that 
"  the  machine,"  which  is  quite  another  thing,  will 
pay  no  attention  to  it  whatever. 
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I KHXW  some  yonng  people  once  who  started  ont 
b  life  with  the  idra  that  they  wonld  have  no  gossiping 
in  (heir  honse ;  that  they  would  not  gossip  with  other 
people,  and  that  they  would  not  let  other  people 
gossip  with  them.  Ai  months  and  years  went  on 
Ibey  fonnd  that  they  had  not  been  keeping  their 
rule.  It  seemed  tr  be  impossible  not  to  talk  about 
other  people ;  and  in  talking  about  other  people  it 
■eemed  to  be  impossible  to  refrain  from  telling  the 
truth  i  and  the  truth  often  took  an  ngly  shape.  But, 
they  said,  after  all  is  it  not  well,  is  it  not  necessary, 
tluu  people  ihoold  understand  tiie  exact  diaracter 
sod  disposition  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  1  Does  it  not  save  us  from  mistakes  and 
heart-burnings? 

Doubtless  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favar 
of  the  dose  and  intimate  discniiion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  our  acquaintances.  Bat  there  is 
(hii  to  be  taken  into  eonsideratioa  i  There  are 
probaUy  not  more  than  half  a  doien  persons  in  the 
whole  couaiiy  iriiom  any  one  of  at  wottld  find  en- 


tirely sympathetic  in  all  matten  of  taste,  morals  and 
disposiiion.  Now,  even  at  the  figures  of  the  last 
census,  which  was  taken  seven  yean  ago,  there  are 
left  thirty-eight  million,  five  hundred  and  fifty-oght 
thousand  three  hnndred  and  sixty-five  pencnt,  each 
of  whom  possesses  traits  which  would  be  likely  to 
irritate  as,  and  stir  up  discussion,  and  call  forth 
critidsm.  It  is  thus  shoira  bya  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  that  if  one  gives  way  to  the  temptation 
of  calking  about  his  neighbors  he  is  in  diuiger  of 
ending  by  doing  nothing  else.  This,  in  fict,is  what 
haa  happened  to  Ihe  men  and  women  known  in  the 
cotnmtinity  as  "gossips."    With  the  United  Stales 


Is  not  the  discussion  of  olher  people's  merits  and 
demerits  sometiiing  like  critidsm  of  literature,  and 
works  of  art  generally, — a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  not 
as  good  as  another  thing,  namely,  tiie  prodnctiDn  of 
excellent  work  7  There  is  a  lot  of  young  autfaon 
and  artist*  in  this  country  who  are  delagmg  the  ait|  ^ 
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with  critidsm.  So  far  u  it  hdpi  them  ind  otfaen 
to  perlbrm  wdl,  it  is  all  right ;  bnt  >o  fu  u  it  c«Ui 
off  their  energ^et  from  excellent  creative  woA  it  ii 
buL  It  is  better,  and  hai  a  better  iaflueoce,  to  be 
good  and  Co  do  good  work  yourself  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  at  goodness  and  of  excellent  per- 

ibnnance  in  others.      

As  TO  "  law  points  "  in  novels  we  have  this  ofnnion 
from  a  legal  Mend,  who  knows  good  literature  as 
well  as  good  law :  "  The  sum  and  substance  ml  it  is, 
I  expect,  that  an  artistic  norelist  will  be  accurate 
and  nice  in  his  law  points  as  well  as  in  his  other 
points.  And  even  IT  he  does  then  chance  to  make  a 
slip  that  would  not  be  made  by  an  aanmplished 
lawyer,  who  cares  ?  I  have  read  the  novel  you 
tpeak  of  more  carelnlly  than  I  ever  read  a  law  book, 
and  I  didn't  notice  what  was  the  heroine's  mistake 
as  to  her  interest  in  her  husband's  property.  Nor 
do  I  yet  know  what  it  wis.     Nor  do  I  care." 

Dear  G.  W. — Voa  ask  me  whether  I  voted  fen- 
be  reform  candidate  in  my  senatorial  district.  I 
did  not.  Did  I  vote  for  the  Tammany  man?  I 
did  not.  But  did  I  not  then  virttiaify  vote  for 
Tammany  ?  No.  I  cannot  be  forced  into  steal- 
ing either  a  turkey  off  one  roost  or  a  fat  hen  off 
another.  When  a  choice  of  crinnes  is  offered  1 
diooie  neither.  The  effect  of  my  voliog  u  I  did, 
i.  t.,  refusing  to  vote  for  the  senator  on  the  reform 
ticket, — was  this  :  it  showed  the  "  Reformers  "  that 
tbey  lost  one  reform  vote  by  putting  up  such  a 
man  for  the  snflrages  of  respectable  people.  Can  a 
politician  make  me  vote  either  for  BMteebab  on  one 
ticket,  or  for  Satan  on  the  other  ?  Not  if  I  can  read 
thehaUot 

"But  Tammany  means  extravagance— robbery." 
— A  gambler  in  the  legislature — what  does  that 
mean?  What  influence  has  that  upon  public  and 
private  monl*  ?  Above  all, — a  gamUer  elected  on 
a  reform  ticket  I 

Did  I  throw  away  my  vote?  The  only  eflect  one 
honest  man  can  have  is  a  moral  effect ;  is  he  throw- 
ing away  his  vote  or  making  good  use  of  it,  when 
he  refuse]  to  compromise,  and  stands  up  for  his  own 
side,  which  is  the  side  of  morslity  and  decency? 

"  Bnt  has  not  the  prize-lighter  and  gambler  re- 
formed, and  is  he  not  trying  to  do  something  to 
make  a  good  name  for  himself  and  his  children  ?  " 
Now,  if  yon  want  me  to  consider  his  side  of  the 
sitnation,  I  can  say,  with  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
wbwn  I  know,  that  from  the  prise- fighter's  point  of 
view  there  is  something  noble  in  the  "profession." 
There  is  less  that  is  noble  in  the  gambler's  profes- 
Aaa,  but  from  the  gambler's  point  of  view  it  is 
something  to  try  to  keep  your  establishment  "  gen- 
tlemanly " — even  if  in  so  doing  you  make  it  all  the 
more  pesdlentiaL 

I  think  I  know  how  to  be  charitable  to  every 
criminal,  as  I  hope  myself  for  charily  from  God 
and  man ;  hot  when  I  sin  I  snfler,  and  expect  to 
suffer ;  and  if  an  inscratable  fate  shoold  to  order  my 
life  that  it  should  prove  a  scourge  and  a  reproach, 
and  if  u  middle  age  1  should  come  before  the  oom- 
Mudtyand  ask  to  be  elevated  to  ao  office  of  dignity. 
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and  have  the  stamp  of  honor  put  upon  me  instead  of 
the  brand  of  dishonor,  I  would  be  doing  a  thing  poi- 
sitdy  natural  and  in  a  way  commcndaUe;  but  die 
comntanity  would  be  committing  a  political  and  todal 
crime  if  it  listened  favorably  \a  my  petitiMi. 

Yours,  O.  C 

A  YOUNO  Cambridge  student  went  home  to 
London  after  the  Michaelmas  term,  a  good  miny 
yean  ago,  to  spend  his  Christmas  vacation.  A 
letter  written  by  him  then  in  Latin  verse  to  afriend  ii 
still  extant  This  letter  was  in  reply  to  a  metrical 
ejHstle  in  whidi  the  author  asked  that  his  votes 
might  be  excused,  if  they  were  less  good  than  oiusl, 
on  the  ground  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities 
with  which  he  had  been  received  by  his  friends,  be 
was  unable  to  give  a  suftdently  prosperous  atten- 
tion to  the  Hnse*.  Tothistheyonngstndentreplied: 
How  well  yon  describe  the  feasts  and  other  conaly 
pleasures  of  December,  and  the  cups  of  Fioicb 
wine  round  the  gay  hearth  I  Why  do  yon  com[dain 
thatpoesyisabsent  from  these  festivities?  Festivity 
and  poetry  ate  sutely  not  incompatiUe,  Song  laves 
Bacchus,  and  Baa^us  loves  song.  "Bot,  indeed 
one  sees  the  triple  inflnenoc  of  Bacdins,  Apollo,  and 
Ceres,  in  the  verses  you  have  sent  me.  And,  then, 
have  yon  not  music— the  harp  lightly  toudied  by 
nimble  hands,  and  the  lute  giving  time  to  the  (sir 
ones  as  they  dance  in  the  old  ti4>e*tried  room? 
BcUeve  me,  where  the  ivory  keys  le^iv  and  the 
accompanyiog  dance  goes  round  the  perfumed  hall, 
there  will  the  Song-god  be.  But  let  me  not  go  loo 
far.  light  Elegy  is  the  care  of  many  gods,  and 
calls  an;  one  of  them  by  tarns  to  her  aaaixtance— 
Bacchus,  Erato,  Ceres,  Venus,  and  little  Cupid 
besides.  To  poets  of  this  order,  therefore,  convivi. 
alily  is  allowable ;  and  they  may  often  indulge  in 
draughts  of  good  old  wine.  Bat  the  man  who 
spieaks  of  high  matters — the  heaven  of  the  full- 
grown  Jove,  and  pioas  heroes,  and  demi-god  leaders 
of  men;  the  man  who  now  sings  the  holy  counsels 
of  the  gods  above,  and  now  the  sublerranean  realms 
guarded  by  Qie  fierce  dog — let  liiai  live  sparely, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Samian  master,  let  herbs 
afford  him  fals  innocent  die^  let  clear  water  in  a 
beechen  cup  stand  near  htm,  and  let  him  drink 
sober  draughts  from  a  pure  fountain  1  To  this  be 
there  added  a  youth  chaste  and  free  from  guilt,  and 
rigid  monls,  and  hands  without  stain.  Being  socfa, 
thon  sholt  rise  up,  glittering  in  sacred  raiment  and 
purified  by  lustial  waters, — an  augur  about  to  go 
into  the  presence  of  the  unoBended  gods." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  had,  four  years  before 
(Chat  is.at  the  age  of  seventeen  ),  written  on  the  death 
of  aninfant  niece,  a  poem  of  great  delicacy,  strength 
and  beauty.  He  was  a  model  college  student :  be 
performed  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  everytfaing 
whidi  came  to  his  hutd  in  the  way  of  study,  of  aca- 
demic exercisei  in  prose  and  verse,  of  defies, 
epistles,  etc,  in  English  and  in  Latin.  Hewasnther 
a  heavy  humorist,  yet  he  did  hi*  level  best  when 
called  upon  onoe  by  bis  companions  for  a  hinKiroiis 
oration — in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  "  that 
sporting  CMrdset  o    
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viA  Ibe  itadie*  of  phflMOph;."  Thongti  hi*  lym- 
pithie*  were  Vxea^'j  witit  (he  cUuin,  -Aiere  ii 
uncBig  his  Latin  cxerdiei  a  moit  eloqncDl  plea  for 
the  stndf  of  the  ph<riical  itienee* ;  it  would  utisfy, 
I  think,  eren  Hnilef  hinnelf.  After  leaving  college 
be  wu  aiked  for  a  contribution  to  a  little  Tolnme  in 
memoiy  of  a  ccdlege-mate,  for  whom,  bj  the  WS7, 
Owreiinoevidenoedtat  hecDtertaioedan;  pecnliar 
iBectioo,  nnleu  the  poem  itielf  be  conddcred  inch 
eridence;  and  while  the  other  oontribnlori  wrote 
yarj  trifling  and  inadeqnate  {uecei,  hli  own — printed 
■1  Ibe  end  of  the  ctdlection  and  tigned  limply  with 
bis  initials — is  still  read  with  delist  and  admiiation 
I7  caltinled  nindt. 

Bat  M  go  back  to  the  letter  with  iriiidi  we  b^an, 
—here  i*  it*  oondniion  (remember  that  it  wa* 
wiitten  jnst  after  Christmas) : 

'Bat  if  yon  will  know  what  I  an  mytdf  dcAig 
(if  indeed  jon  think  it  of  so  mndi  oonsecjnenoe  to 
know  if  I  an  dtnng  anything),  heic  i*  the  bd: — 
We  are  engaged  in  tinging  the  heavenly  biith  of  the 
King  of  Peace,  and  the  happy  age  (Homited  by  the 
hidy  books,  and  the  inbnt  cries  and  cradling  in  the 
manger  nnder  a  poor  roof;  of  that  God  who  rates, 
with  his  Father,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  die 
iky  with  the  new-spmng  star  in  it,  and  the  ethereal 
(hoir*  of  hymning  angel*,  and  the  gods  of  heathen 
eU  suddenly  fleeing  to  their  endangered  bne*.  This 
ii  the  gift  whi<A  we  have  presented  lo  Ouitt'*  natal 
day.  On  that  very  morning,  at  daybreak,  it  waa  first 
conceived.  The  veiae*,  which  are  composed  in  the 
vernacular,  await  your  critldam ;  yon  shall  be  the 
jadge  to  whom  I  shall  recite  than."  * 

And  now  I  beg  every  one  who  has  read  thi*  to 
read,  this  Ctatistma*  eve,  the  poem  which  ii  here 
lUnded  to ;  we  cannot  qaote  all  of  it  but  will  give  the 
first  lines— the  reader  will  not  have  to  go  fiu-  for  the 


"This  is  the  month,   and   this    the  happy   morn, 
Wheicin  the  Son  of  heaven'*  eternal  kin^ 
Of  wedded  Maid,  and  Virgin  Mother  bom. 
Out  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 
For  to  the  holy  sages  once  did  lin^ 

That  He  onr  deadly  forfeit  should  release 
And  with  Hi*  Father  work  1 


Wbin  a  reader  objects  to  a  scene  in  a  story  on 
the  gronnd  that  it  is^nnnstnral,  it  i*  ntual  for  the 
writer  to  declare  that  to  be  the  only  scene  in  the 
tlory  which  is  an  tctnal  &ut.  This  is,  of  oonrse,  a 
lame  and  impotent  defense,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowiikg  l»ief  essay  takm  from  the  pc»tfblio  of  a 
friend: 

"The  question  which  seems  to  me  of  great  im- 
portance is  whether  the  very  vraiitntilaiui  and 
■ccnracy  of  detciiption  do  not  impede  the  purposes 
fd  a  story,  unless  subordinated  to  the  actioiu  Thi* 
is  a  question  not  to  be  decided  out  of  hand,  involving, 
•s  it  does,  the  whole  subject  of  realism  and  idealism 
inBction.  To  methe  valuable  part  of  a  novel  is  the 
pwt  that  can't  be  verified.     To  in*itt  nprai  cotrect- 


ne**  of  details,  a*  peo[4e  do  nowadajn,  seems  to 
me  like  piefeiricg  a  {diotc^i^ih  of  an  atitlete  to  an 
imaginative  figure  with  the  touch  of  a  master.  In 
literature,  >*  in  morals,  '  the  letter  killetb,  tho  tpiiit 
giveth  life.'  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  add  to 
the  intCRtt  of  a  story  to  know  that  things  have  h^»- 
pened  just  to  in  actual  life.  To  be  true  to  actual 
£ict  is  one  thing,  to  be  true  to  artistic  truth  la 
another;  one  i*  history,  the  other  fiction.  A*  for 
local  color,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  Ihe  slightest  part 
of  a  story;  it  is  Ihe  (mrvro/ color  <^  human  nature 
that  gives  value.  Correctness  in  detail*  it  cmly  a 
matter  of  course,  like  c<m«ct  speech  in  an  orator. 
Any  violation  of  either  is  chiefly  reprehensible  as 
distracting  the  miad  from  the  ideas,  which  are  the 
main  thing.  So  I  think  it  may  tafdy  be  said  that 
die  less  local  color,  the  better.  As  in  art,  anything 
that  is  not  necessary  '    ' 


Tkbu  arc  two  persona  now  in  New  York  who 
are  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  name 
of  one  is  Hiss  Minnie  Ohom,  and  of  the  other. 
General  Mite.  They  are  eihitnted  in  a  hall  on 
I^llUi  avenue,  and  are  visited  daily  by  crowd*  of 
people.  Miss  Obom  b  thirteen  yean  old,  and 
weighs  only  ten  pounds.  General  Mite  is  also 
thirteen  years  old,  and  weighs  only  twenty'lwo 
inches,  he  says ;  or,  upon  hdng  corrected,  oidy 
nine  pounds.  These  young  persons  are  jmtly 
calleo,  in  the  advertitements,  the  "wonderfiil 
Midgets."  The  price  of  admistion  is  twenty-five 
cents.  The  eihitdtion  it  more  amusing,  and  mudi 
less  unpleasant  than  that  of  any  dwarfs  I  have  ever 
seen.  Ilie  general  i*  ridiculously  and  unbelievably 
imaU.  When  you  look  at  htm  you  are  ready  to 
believe  all  the  dcli|^tfitl  old  biry-tlories  ahottt 
dwarfs  being  sent  around  in  pot-pici.  lilliput  ceaica 
to  be  a  myth. 

It  must  be  a  very  curiouB  thing  to  be  a  midget ; 
and  yet  a  great  many  of  ns  arc  midgets  without 
knowing  iL  That  is  to  say,  we  derive  our  celebrity 
entirely  from  accidental  circnmstances.  I  heard  a 
midget  make  a  speech  the  other  evening;  I  did 
not  know  he  was  a  midget,  however,  till  the  speech 
was  over.  I  went  into  a  hall  where  a  great  public 
question  wat  being  discussed,  and  1  heard  a  d^iper 
little  man  making  the  most  proper  and  common- 
place and  silly  address  on  this  great  public  question 
that  I  ettf  listened  to  in  my  Hfit  When  he  tat 
down  some  one  whispered  in  my  ear :  "  That  gen- 
tleman'a  name  it  Julius  Ocsar;  he  is  a  grandson 
of  the  true,  original,  and  only  Jnlius  Cuar,  of  whom 
yon  have  heard."  Julius  Cksst  is  used  her^  of 
course,  merely  in  place  of  another  bmiliar  name, 
which  immediatdy  called  to  mind  one  of  the  moat 
towering  reputations  in  American  history. 

Princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood,  heira  ai^ 
heiresses,  and  men  who  wear  their  hair  lon^  are  all 
midgets.  There  are  midgets  also  in  Uterutme  and 
art.  Some  af  our  "celebrated"  painter*  and  sculpt- 
ors would  never  have  been  beard  of  if  it  1^  not 
been  for  their  fiUhers,  or  their  grandmother*,  or 
their  wives.  Celebrity  in  art  is  sometimes  n 
by  no  more  artiitic  qnalitiea  1' 
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enterprise,  knack.  In  liieralurc  (he  faculty  of  mem- 
ory goes  a  great  way  toward  the  ncquisitioD  of  a 
TCputalion.  When  an  author  hai  a  great  memory, 
ftnd  con  by  this  means  make  his  writings  interesting 
•nd  widely  current,  we  sometimes  get  to  calling  him 
■  great  writer.  Mr.  Dryant,  in  his  recent  Speech  at 
the  Ccethc  Club  reception,  tried  to  prove  that  he 
himself  was  a  midget, — in  olhei  words  a  poet  cele- 
brated for  (he  accident  of  longeviiy  instead  of  the 
excellence  of  his  poecry.  It  was  of  course  nothing 
bnt  a  good  joke.  Hij  nodiencc  was  intensely 
•mnsed ;  they  were  very  well  aware  that  the  sly  old 
poet  knew  better. 

At  the  cihibilion  in  Midget  Hall  the  Others  of 
the  two  little  people  arc  present.  They  take  ex- 
cellent care  of  their  children,  and  do  not  permit 
their  liny  brains  and  bodies  to  be  overworked. 
They  are  also  very  proud  of  their  oQiipring,  and 
theie  is  eridenily  a  rivalry  between  ihe  father  of 
Minnie  Obom,  and  the  father  of  General  Mile.  It 
U  always  this  way  in  the  families  of  midgeti. 


After  reading, the  Mnnels  on  "  Sleep"  to  wfaidi 
Mr.  Stoddard  refers  in  the  picaent  number  ti 
"After  Many  Days,"  read  thefbUowing: 


Diift  on  vid  oa  thniugh  die  enchutol  dmk 

'i  0  purple  da^bmk — bOk  thougbl  we  par 

To  that  sw7«t-bi[ler  wcdd  we  kiroH  by  day. 


Se  ifhn  iwift  ^ion 
I  -n  >ml<e  ill  &te  a 


I  found  this  published  anonymously  in  a  news- 
paper several  months  ago,  and  searched  the  British 
poets  of  the  preceding  generation,  high  and  low,  to 
6Qd  out  who  wrote  it.  1  itjould  have  known  Ihit 
it  was  by  Ihe  American  poet,  Aldrich. 
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TwaUdH  o 
When  two-year-old  May-Blossom 
Comes  down  in  clean  white  dress 
And  runs  to  find  "dear  Auntie," 
And  claim  ber  sweet  caress; — 
Then  Anntie  takes  up  Blossom, 
And  her  eyes — they  glow  and  shine, 
"  Oh,  pretty  Baby  Blossom, — if  yon  were  only 

When  Blcssom,  in  the  putry. 
High  mounted  on  a  chair, 
Has  nibbled  at  the  icing 
Until  half  the  cake  is  bare. 
Then  Auniie  puts  down  Blossom, 
And  her  eyes— they  glow  and  shine, 
"Oh,  niuehty   Baby  Blossom, — if  you  were  only 
mint  I"  S.  M.  L. 


Ak  aspiring  amateur  actor  once  asked  a  celebrated 
dramatic  critic,— "What  did  you  think  of  the  perform- 
ance of  our  club  ?  "  And  the  cruel  critic  is  said  to 
have  answered  slowly  and  with  a  slight  drawl,  "  I 
should  hardly  have  called  it  a  club ;  it  seemed  to 
me  more  like  a  collection  of  sticks," 

At  another  private  performance,  it  was  either 
Garrick  or  Kcan,  who  exclaimed  involuntarily, 
"  There  is  an  actor,"  when  the  footman  ot  the  play 
precented  a  letter, — and  it  turned  out  that  none  of 
the  amatears  being  willing  to  accept  so  small  a  part, 
a  professional  "utility  man"  had  bieen  engaged  from 
the  (healer.  The  player  was  probably  not  the  equal 
(rf  his  noble  and  gentle  utodates  in  intelligence  or 


in  edncation,  bnt  he  knew  his  bosiiwss.  And  itwas 
his  business, — for  them  it  was  cnly  amusement 
Vet  many  of  them  were  doubtless  told,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  believed,  that  (hey  had  only  to  denre 
success  on  the  stage  to  find  it  within  their  grasp- 
They  believed,  in  short,  that  ihey  could  be  •dors 
if  they  chose:  in  truth  they  were  only  amatenis. 
Charles  Lamb  reports  Coleridge  as  having  said: 
"There  is  on  infinity  of  trick  in  all  that  Shakspere 
wrate:  I  could  write  like  Shakspere  if  I  hvl  a 
mind."  And  Lamb  adds  quietly,  "So  yon  see 
Coletidge  only  tacked  the  mind."  The  applictlioa 
to  amateur  actors  is  obvious. 

Macready  remarks  that  with  one  exception  the 
only  amatcnr  he  had  seen  "  with  any  preten- 
sions to  theatrical  talent  was  diaries  Dickcnt,  cf 
world-wide  fame."  Now,  it  was  not  jealousy,  as 
some  vain  amateurs  would  fain  believe,  which  led 
Macready  to  write  thus.  He  was  no(  above  the 
feeling,  as  his  joornal  plainly  shows,  nor  was  Gar- 
rick or  Keon.  But  he  and  tJicy,  like  all  actors  who 
have  won  fame  and  fortune  by  hard  work,  had  a 
feeling  akin  to  contempt  for  those  who  dabbled  for 
mere  amusement  in  the  art  of  acting,  to  which  they 
had  given  a  life-lime  of  study.  They  knew  that 
without  long  labor  nolhing  is  likely  (o  be  achieved 
in  (be  art  v  hich  is,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the 
union  of  all  other  arts.  Campbell  condensed  pages 
of  prose  discussion  into  a  few  beautiful  lines: 
"For  at  on  Poeiiy  expKu 

Full  nuny  i  tone  of  ihoughl  nibSne; 
And  Piintiflf,  mute  and  motioiiJei^ 

Steidt  but  *  (luce  of  doK. 
But  br  ibc  miabty  iciat  bnuflii, 

Uluiian'i  pertect  triun^hi  coaie; 
Vent  ceuei  lo  be  aby  ihougfal. 

And  Sculptuit  U  b«  duEDb."  |J 
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"  It  inrety,"  Hacrekdj  conunents,  "  Deeds  loiiie- 
thing  lUie  an  educUion  for  tnch  an  art,  uid  yet  that 
■ppeuancc  of  mere  rolitioa  and  perfect  eaae,  which 
COM  the  accomplished  aitUt  to  mndi  time  and  toil 
to  lojiiiie,  evideoEly  leads  to  a  difleretit  conduaion 
with  ouDj,  or  anuueiu  acting  would  be  lesi  in 
n^iie."  Although  the  theater  ii  a  plaoe  oi  amuM- 
meal  for  the  lawjer  and  the  doctor,  it  ii  the  work- 
tlnp  of  the  actor, — and  hit  work  there  is  juit  as 
hard  for  him  as  the  doctor's  or  the  lawyer's  is  in  his 
ttodf. 

Few  would  presume  to  paint  elaborate  historical 
piOuitt  withiMit  years  of  Iraimng^withont  the  study 
itf  pertpn^IiTe,  of  anatomy,  of  the  handling  of  colon, 
of  (be  thousand  and  one  other  things  which  the 
task  demands.  Yet  we  find  not  a  few,  with  ai 
little  preparation  as  possible,  bravely  battling  with 
HamlM  and  Rkhelico,  and  retiiini;  amid  the  plau- 
din.of  theii  friends,  convinced  that  they  only  need  a 
■ider  &eld  to  rival  Booth  or  the  memory  of  Kean 
ud  Kemble.  There  i*  onfortnnaiely  nothing  in 
the  lit  of  acting  as  simple  as  the  sketch  of  which 
the  amalenr  in  the  art  of  design  can  acquit  himself 
witboot  discrediL  The  neaieit  iqiproach  to  it  it 
tbe  one-act  £n^iah  &rce  taken  from  the  Frendi : 
this,  being  ronghly  written,  perhaps  deserves  noth- 
iog  betta  than  to  be  roughly  acted.  Tbe  ajqiroa- 
imilioD  is  hardly  accontle,  for  the  sketdi,  as  its 
aaiie  snggesti,  may  be  the  happy  record  of  a  fleet- 
iag  impression,  sUght  and  incomplete.  A  comedy 
hovcrer,  no  matter  how  short  it  may  be,  is  a  com- 
plete and  finished  whol^  containing  at  least  one 
■itaatian  plainly  presented  and  pushed  to  its  logical 
coBdnsion.  The  demand  it  make*  on  the  actor  is 
u  great  in  qnaUty,  although  not  in  quantity,  as  the 
demand  made  by  five  acts. 

Bat  amateur  acting  has  its  advantages — which  it 
b  needlesi  to  specify  here.  And  it  is  well  therefore 
to  tindy  how  to  use  it  as  beit  we  may.  First  of 
sll — never  choose  a  play  irtiich  has  been  recently 
•cted  by  profcssianal  actors.  The  antatenr,  how- 
erer  good,  can  hardly  hope  to  eqnal  the  profes- 
lionat,  however  poor.  So  he  must  needs  avoid  the 
cimpaiison.  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor, 
•nd  private  theatricals  are  in  themselves  a  feat  fool- 
hirdy  enongfa  to  be  the  better  for  an  extra  portion 
af  di&cretiun.  They  call  for  all  the  help  they  can 
Ect,  so  they  should  never  neglect  the  advantage  of 
novelty  in  the  chosen  play.  The  interest  [he  spec- 
tators feel  in  the  unfolding  of  the  plot  may  thus  be 
reflected  upon  the  actors. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  amateur 
ta  choose  as  abort  a  plsy  as  possible.  A  piece  in 
one  act  is  far  less  likely  to  fatigue  the  spectators 
than  a  piece  in  five  acts.  And  the  shortness  is  a 
ereat  boon  to  the  amateur  who  Licks  many  things 
needed  in  a  long  play — the  knowledge,  for  instance, 
of  how  toBsehis  voica^thoutbtigoe.  There  is  no 
liaiit  lo  the  variety  of  inbject  and  style  to  b:  found 
within  the  eompois  of  one  act ;  you  can  have  com- 
edy, firce,  burlesque,  extravaganso,  drama,  opera, 
and  even  tragedy — and  all  in  one  brief  act.  One  of 
Ike  most  effective  situations  in  the  modem  drama 
of  France^  a  situation  ao  striking  that  it  has  been 


stolen  half  a  dozen  times,  is  to  be  found  in  a  phty  in 
one  act, "  La  Joie  bit  Fenr,"  of  Mme.  de  Giiardin. 
The  list  of  French  plays,  with  their  i^glish  equiva- 
lents, given  in  this  department  in  the  November 
number  contains  a  wide  range  of  subfects,  from  the 
low  comedy  of  "  Un  Sourd,"  to  the  high  comedy  of 
"Le  Postsdiplum,"  &om  the  simplidly  of  *' L'dld 
de  la  St.  Martin  "  to  the  intense  emotion  and  anxi- 
ety of  "A  Sheep  in  Wrffs  Clothing." 

Host  of  the  plays  mentioned  in  that  list  ore  admi- 
rably adapted  for  amateur  acting;  the  characters  are 
well  marked ;  the  dialogne  is  flowing  and  in  general 
not  exacting;  and  the  scenery  and  mouotiag  can 
easily  be  compassed  by  a  little  ingenuity  oqd  per- 
severance. Indeed,  the  scene  is  in  most  cases  laid 
inaportor, withthecostumeiofevery-daylife.  Now, 
in  such  costumes,  and  in  snch  scenes,  and  in  short 
plays  like  these,  the  amateur  is  seen  at  his  best. 
When  be  is  ambitious  and  iries  to  do  "Hamlet"  or 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  or  even  "  The  Hunchback  " 
or"The  Honeymoon,"hcisscenathis worsL  And 
when  the  amateur  is  bad,  it  is  often  becaose  he  is 
bumptions.  All  amateurs  are  not  bumptions,  and 
all  amateurs  therefore  are  not  bad.  And  amateurs 
who  are  not  bad  because  they  are  not  bumptioul, 
wisely  and  modestly  gange  their  own  strength  and 
refuse  incontinently  to  do  battle  with  any  ponderotu 
monster  in  five  acts. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  wise  critics  that  the 
best  programme  for  an  amateur  performance  is  a 
two-act  comedy,  followed  by  a  one-act  farce  or 
comedietta,  or  even  burlesque ;  the  mot«  aerioot 
play  of  course  coming  first,  and  the  lifter  later — 
like  tbe  sweet  after  the  roast.  Where  the  evening'! 
entertainment  consists  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax-worka 
or  tableaux,  together  with  a  play,  the  play  shonld 
always  be  given  first,  in  order  that  the  spectaton 
shall  see  it  before  they  are  wearied  and  worn  by  the 
multitudinous  delays  which  always  accompany  ■ 
series  of  tableaux,  however  excellently  ordered  vt 
frequently  rehearsed.  Although  the  experiment  is 
a  rash  one,  a  three-act  play  may  sometimes  be  sub- 
stitated  by  experienced  amateurs  for  the  two  plays, 
with  a  tt>tal  of  three  acts.  There  are  many  good 
three-act  plays,  light  and  bright,  and  well  suited 
for  parlor  performance.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, the  kDthor  of  "Ours"  and  "Caste,"  and 
of  his  host  of  imitators  in  the  lea-cap-and-saucer 
school  of  comedy  has  given  ns  a  long  list  of  three- 
act  pieces  just  about  worthy  of  amateur  acting. 
There  are  unfortunately  but  few  good  two- act  plays, 
— "  Simpson  &  Co."  and  a  half-a-doien  more.  But 
of  good  one-act  plays  there  is  no  end.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
most  amusing  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  with  Mr.  Sullivan's 
music  complete,  can  be  bought  very  cheap.  We 
may  also  recommend  the  two  series  of  "  Ijc  Theatre 
de  Campagne,"  edited  by  M.  Legouv^  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Scott's  book  of  "  Urawing-room  Plays 
and  Parlor  Pantomimes."  Beeton's  'Book  of 
Burlesques,"  contains  several  of  Mr.  Bumand's 
funniest  productiuns,  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
manager  of  private  theatricals-  In  on  old  annual 
of  Routledge's  called  "  Mixed  Sweets  "  there  i*  an 
absurd  and  most  marvelous  extravagann  'V)M^llr> 
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Bonuutd,  called  "Tbe  Great  EMtetn,  *  Harem 
Scamm  Tale  of  a  Great  Moor  and  a  Liltle  Game," 
of  the  perTarmance  of  vhich  with  a  few  alterationi 
and  localkatioDs,  imder  the  new  title  "  Boabdil,  the 
Moor  the  Heirier,"  the  writer  retaini  moit  pleaaaaC 
lecoUecttoo*. 

J.  Brandu  MATTHEyre. 

L«n«*  Inin  Corrupoadcata. 


Trb  snmt  wajr  to  procnre  pure  apple  vinegar  b 
to  malie  it  at  home.  Yoa  will  find  it  an  easy  matter 
to  save  all  of  the  parings  for  this  purpose.  Pat  the 
parings  in  a  stone  jar,  and  add  just  enon^  warm 
water  to  wel  them  thoroughly.  Coyer  with  a  coarse 
piece  of  muslin  and  set  in  a  warm  place  ontil  the 
fermentation  begins.  Then  strain, — first  thiongfa  a 
coarse  sieve  (this  will  remove  th«  skins),  then 
dirough  a  piece  of  toweling.  After  this  has  settled, 
drain  it  off  into  a  stone  jog.  Tie  a  coarse  rag  over 
the  month,  to  keep  out  insects  without  keeping  oat 
the  air,  Stand  in  the  kitchen,  near  the  stove,  until 
sonr  enough  for  nse.  Then  cork  and  set  in  a  cool 
place,  readf  to  use.  Almost  before  yon  are  aware  of 
it,  70U  are  well  supplied  with  good  vinegar,  without 
its  having  co«t  uiyihing,  except  a  little  labur. 

E.  M. 

Thiu  can  be  nothing  so  beautilul,  in  its  way, 
at  an  open  fire  of  wood,  blazing  and  crackling  in  an 
open  lire-[dace.  The  day,  however,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  luxury  must  neccuarily  be  short, 
indeed  is  already  past,  far  most  of  us  who  dwell  in 

I  wish  to  talk  a  little  abont  "  Frankhn  stoves," 
hoiHng,  by  this  means,  to  reach  some  of  the  many 
persons,  who  believe  that  no  open  fire  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  vrarm  a  room.  Perhapa  many  of  your 
readers  have  never  seen  a  real  old-Eubioned  stove 
of  this  sort.  The  modem  "  Franklin  coal.bumer," 
"  Christmas  fire-side,  etc. ,"  are  very  good  attempts 
at  the  article  desired,  but  not  nearly  equal  to  this 
broad,  old,  iron  fire-place,  which  Franklin  left  as 
one  of  his  best  gifts  to  us.  There  is  one  before  me 
now,  warming  and  brightening  our  sitting-room. 
We  have  a  low  grate  in  it,  on  which  we  bum  wood, 
coal  or  coke — not  very  much  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, as  it  i*  too  costly.     The  morning  fire  is  made 
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of  coke,  which  ignites  almost  as  readily  as  chaicotL 
This  fire  is  replenished  with  soft  coal, — a  isnst  maa- 
ageabte  fueL  The  fire  can  be  kept  alive  all  winla, 
with  little  trouble,  and  the  amount  of  beat  from  1 
given  unotinl  of  fuel  is  so  great  that  there  is  men 
care  needed  to  anud  too  mudi  beat  than  to  obOiD 
sufficient,  even  in  midwinter. 

Unfortunately  the  changing  Ekshiont  have  la- 
ished  these  dear  old  stoves  from  01 
one  can  only  be  obtained  by  mud 
am  hoping  that  the  present  renewal  of  vAA  fashkns 
may  revive  the  mann&ctnte  of  thenx  1  witk  1 
could  induce  just  one  person  to  give  np  living  in 
the  dry  atmosphere,  mixed  up  with  poisonODs  ps. 
which  comes  out  of  a  hole  in  a  aham  chimney.  Mike 
the  sham  chimney  a  real  one ;  put  in  one  of  these 
stoves,  with  its  ^ovring  fire,  and  see  bow  bt^il 
and  dieery  every  one  around  will  fc«L  Soch  a  fit 
is  not  expensive  either,  though,  even  were  it  a  tiiSc 
more  costly,  the  saving  in  the  matter  of  health  and 
good  sfHrits  would  seem  to  be  compensation  eoough. 

Emerson  says,  in  his  essay  aa  **  Inspiration," 
speaking  of  various  things  which  "  furnish  sooe 
elemental  wisdom," — "And  the  fire,  too,  a*  il 
bums  in  the  diimney;  for  1  fancy  that  my  logs, 
whidi  have  grown  so  long  in  tbe  Eon  and  wind,  by 
Waldcn,  are  a  kind  of  muses. "  Kow,  while  we  ne 
told  that  the  time  is  at  hand  in  which  no  moft 
trees  must  be  cut  down,  lest  the  fiur  land  be  tuntd 
by  climatic  changes  into  a  desert^we  can  take  beafl 
in  thinking  of  the  coal,  which  is  so  mndi  sunshine 
padted  away  for  ns.  Let  us  have  it  bomiug  in 
Franklin  stoves,  vrarming  and  inspiring  as  with  its 
flames  wbiti  gleam  forth  for  us,  bringiog  ligbt  ooi 
of  the  pasL 

A.B. 

Nota. 
Manv  of  our  leaders  will  be  pleased  lo  lean 
that  "Mary  Blake,"  whose  "Letters  to  a  Young 
Mother  "  appeared  in  this  department  (in  the  nam- 
bers  from  November,  1876,  to  March,  \'i^^,  inchi- 
sive),  is  soon  to  contribute  to  the  magazine  several 
papers  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  women, 
entitled,  "  Twenty-Six  Hours  a  Day."  The  theme 
having  ootgrown  the  confines  of  "  Home  and  Sod* 
ely,"  the  p^>ers  will  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine,  beginning  with  the  Fet^uary  number.-ED. 
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London,  Oct  7. 
"niK  chief  literary  interest  of  the  moment  centers 
around  Dr.  Schliemann's  Grecian  researches,  as  the 
time  for  the  publication  of  the  complete  and  authen- 
tic account  of  them  draws  nigh.  This  interest  is  very 
much  bd^tened  by  the  purport  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 


introduction  to  the  book,wliose  full  title  is  "Hyoenv: 
Researches  and  Discoveries  on  tbe  Sites  of  Anaent 
MyoenK  and  Tiryns."  After  fbrtiJying  hiaiself 
by  the  assurances  of  the  best  living  archrolsgists 
that  the  subject  really  demanded  attentioo,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  somewhat  in  a  spirit  of  incmlnlity, 
began  its  investigation,  prepared  (it  is  BeeJiTi 
to  say)  to  do  joitioe  to.it,  by  his  previoBs  itadsM, 
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better  Ibm  any  other  antiquriui  or  learned  man 
of  (be  dif.  Tlie  retnlt  of  hi*  loi^  and  careftil 
■cntiii}'  is  giTCQ  ia  hii  pre&EO  to  Dr.  SdilieaiBiui'* 
book  He  fully  indonet  the  Doctoc'i  mnlti,  de- 
dua  thatitisimpotiible  to  reiiil  tlw  eridence,  and 
tkai  be  folly  bdievei  that  the  remaiiu  of  the  •odent 
Homeric  beroea  have  been  diacovered  in  the  r^al 
dty  of  AguaenuKm,  more  than  three  thoniand  yean 
ifter  the  time  when  they  flonrished,  on  the  original 
tile  pmntcd  oat  by  cUwical  tradition,  and  preieryed 
by  later  writers  whoie  bdicationa  wer«  moit 
itnumelj>  overlooked  or  mitinterprcUd  uitil  tbete 
■hiiiiei  yidded  np  thdr  lecreta  to  tho  enterprite 
ud  btdligence  of  the  diacorerer.  Dr.  Sdilie- 
nunn'i  vcdiune  ia  among  the  moit  iplendid  and 
ai(aoiuly  illaitisled  booka  of  modem  times. 

The  lame  line  of  thought  ii  followed  in  a  new, 
■anil,  bat  Teiy  valoable  work,  by  Profesaar  George 
RawIinMm,  author  of  "  The  Fonr  Great  Monarchic! 
of  the  Eastem  World,"— "  The  Oiigia  of  Nationi, 
In  two  Parts— I.  On  Early  Civiliiations ;  II.  On 
Ethnic  Affinitiea."  The  author  gi^iplea  boldly 
with  (he  evolutionary  theory  that  man  was  originally 
an  untamed  and  absolate  tamgc,  requiring  the  lapse 
(rfcountlesi  ages  to  raise  himself  by  his  own  efforts 
b  Lbe  conditioQ  of  a  dviliied  being.  So  br  from  this 
being  the  case,  he  regards  it  as  a  pure  aMomption 
not  borne  oat  by  fiuts,  uid  that  uan'i  primitive  con- 
ation was  one  very  remote  from  the  laTage  state, 
coDtainii^  many  of  the  elcmcnti  of  what  we  now 
call  dvilization ;  and  that  this  dvilized  state  can  no- 
wbtre  be  traced  back  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  first 
■pporance  of  a  settled  monarchy  io  Egypt,  about 
the  year  B.  C  2500.  This  opinion  he  arrived  at 
■fter  an  examination  of  Oriental  and  Western  dvili- 
utions  aa  we  find  them  recorded,  or  manifest  in  the 
(races  they  have  left  on  the  earth.  The  lecund  part 
'»  devoted  to  show  the  complete  accordance  of  the 
ettukology  of  Genesis  with  the  latest  results  of  mod- 
ern ethnogniphiaJ  study,  and  this  is  done  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  sdence,  but  also  to 
lead  men's  mioda  from  a  disparaging  view  of  inspira- 
tion to  a  higher  and  truer  theory,  whereby  its  abso- 
lute truth  and  perfection  are  recognized  not  only  in 
relation  to  religion  and  morality,  but  in  all  questions 
th^  can  interest  man.  The  same  views  are  thor- 
oo^y  carried  out  in  a  learned  and  elaborate  work, 
■Treatise  on  the  InspiiWion  of  the  Holy  Script- 
uret,"by  Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
literature  in  the  North-western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago.  After  treating  of  the  canon  of  Script- 
ure, its  int^rity,  historical  credibility,  and  sdentific 
atxniacy,  he  adduce*  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bibte  from  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  its  diversity 
and  nnity,  organic  character  and  universality,  and 
the  bene&dal  effects  of  the  Bible  on  the  world, 
conduding  with  "  Defiidtions,  Theses,  Distinctions," 
'  Nitare  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Seriptorea."  It  is  worth  recording  as  showing 
the  divenity  of  opinion  prevalent  among  men  pro- 
fatiedly  embradng  the  same  orthodox  view*,  that  • 
work  of  apposite  diaracler  of  an  elaborate  nature 
i*  just  pnUished  by  the  Re*.  Dr.  Giles,  Rector  of 
SoUon,  and  famwrly  (tUow  of  Coipu  Chritti  Col- 


lege, Cambridge,—"  Hebrew  and  Chiiatian  Recosdt, 
an  Historiod  Enquiry  concerning  the  Age  and  An- 
thorahip  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettaments,"  two  vols. 
Svo.  In  it  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  while  "  the 
whole  of  Christendom  yields  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  sacred  of 
laCTed  orades,  but  became  it  is  the  greatest  of  aU 
great  books,"  the  Old  Testament,  both  style  of 
language  and  order  of  events,  is  due  to  the  re-estab- 
liihmeot  of  the  Hebrew*  in  Palestine  500  yean 
B.C,  and  that  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Tettamenl  were  not  in  their  present  form  until  150 
yean  afker  Christ.  Among  recent  btllt-Uttrts  pnb- 
tications,  Hr.  Browning's  attempt  to  natnraliie  in 
an  English  dress  the  andent  Greek  tragedy  in  one 
of  it*  noblest  extant  examples,  "  The  Agamenmon" 
of  iCschylus,  has  attracted  most  attention;  and 
critica  have  nnited  in  extolling  the  splendor 
and  hardihood  of  the  diction.  An  interestitig  ex- 
periment is  being  tried  on  the  poetic  tastes  of  the 
English  people  by  the  publication  of  a  popular 
"shilling- volume  "  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems, — 
which  have  hitherto  been  a  luxury  for  the  upper 
classes.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  enter- 
prising publisher  of  a  peimy  weekly  who  desired 
to  bring  the  "  Waverley "  novel*  within  reach  of 
the  million,  by  reprinting  them  serially  in  hi* 
paper,  was  obliged  to  fail,  so  little  were  they  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  bit  customer*.  A  recent  work 
of  fiction,  "with  a  purpose,"  has  received  the  im- 
wonted  hoDor  of  a  notice  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," artd  i*  making  much  noise  firom  the  severity 
of  its  strictures  on  some  of  the  most  prominent  names 
in  sdence,  art,  and  lileratore.  ltisentitled"TheNew 
Republic ;  or,  Cidture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House."  Experts  profess  to  discover 
in  its  pages  life-like  sketches  of  Ruskin,  Cailyl^ 
Hnxley,  Professor  Jowett,  etc.,  etc  A  charming 
miscelhmy  by  Frederic  Crowest,  anlhor  of  "The 
Great  Tone-Poets,"  is  entitled  "A  Book  of  Musical 
Anecdotes,  Collected  from  every  Available  Soiuce," 
— two  vol*.,  crown  8vo. 

"WIU  DMiMch,  NDblanuB."  • 
No  one,  we  suppose,  need  be  ashamed  to  confet* 
a  fondness,  in  early  years,  for  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman," nor  a  good  deal  of  forgetfiilness,  in  later 
years,  as  to  the  inddents  of  that  much-loved  noveL 
"Will  Denbigh,"  from  title  to  style  and  theme,  re- 
minds US  freqcently  of  "John  Hali&i,"  though  its 
material  is  evidently  all  taken  from  the  author's  own 
observation.  It  has  plenty  of  incident,  sentiment, 
small  talk,  and  people.  Of  the  last,  about  twenty 
are  introduced  with  care  in  the  fit*t  hundred  pages, 
and  others  later  on.  The  language  has  a  rather 
forced  brevity,  and  as  Mr.  Hamerton  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  author,  we  incline  to  trust  the  rumor ; 
for  there  wa*  no  forced  brevity  in  the  style  of  "  Wen- 
derholme. "  To  the  hardened  and  impenitent  novel- 
teader,  "Will  Denbigh"  will  not  appeal;  but  to  the 
fresh  and  confiding  one  it  will  give  genuine  pleasvre. 

•TSe  Nan 
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Hr.  ■Mdmaa'a  "  HawthorsB  and  Othir  Psami." 

Tke  new  volume  of  pocma  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
E.C.  Stedman  ("Hawthorne  and  other  rocms,"  Bos- 
ton :  J.  li.  Osgood  &  Co.)  consists.almostentirelj, 
of  pieces  with  which  the  public  have  been  made 
acquainted  through  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  leading  poem  was  pronounced  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard,  1877, 

Mr.  Sledjnan's  place  among  the  poets  of  America 
is  neither  obscuie  nor  uncertain.  Il  is  not  claimiag 
too  much  for  him  to  say  that  he  stands  among  the 
first  half  doien.  In  ceitain  ranges  of  verse  he  has 
no  superior;  while  into  all  that  he  undertakes  he 
carries  a  certain  bilUIancjr  and  vnvt  that  lilt  him 
above  the  commonplace,  and  give  him  his  position, 
dear  and  clean,  as  a  well-individualiied,  well.chai- 
acteriied  writer. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  criticism  of  the 
book  before  us,  il  is  legitimate  to  call  attention  to 
certain  traiU  which  tt,as  well  as  Mr.  Stedman's pre- 
vious poems,  illustnUe.  Whether  it  be  attributable 
to  the  fact  tbat  he  is  a  man  of  ptaelical  affairs,  or  to 
the  pectiliaiity  of  his  mind,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
he  teems  less  than  many  other*  to  have  assimilated 
his  culture.  We  mean  by  tliis,  simply,  that  there 
seem  to  be  two  independent  forces  working  in  and 
through  him,  viz.,  his  nature  and  his  classical  cult- 
ure. These  do  not  iuterblend,  as  in  Longfellow  for 
instance.  His  culture,  which  is  fine  and  full,  docs 
not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  him  \  but  a  something 
wMch  he  possesses.  He  goes  out  into  it  as  into  a 
separate  field.  He  comes  back  from  it,  as  if  he 
were  coming  home  again.  Longfellow  is  steeped 
throu^  and  through  with  the  dassicai  spiriL  It 
informs  every  fiber  of  bis  tmture.  Stedman  volun- 
tarily invests  himself  with  it,  revels  in  it,  rejoices  in 
its  temporary  insinrations,  and  then  retires  from  it. 
Like  Bryant,  he  interprets  without  exeuiplifyiog. 
He  delights  in  calling  the  old  back  into  the  new,  as 
in  "  News  from  01ym]»a,''  and  "  Fan  in  Wall  street," 
and  he  does  it  with  a  touch  and  humor  quite  inimi- 
table by  his  compeers  ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  purpose 


The  two  most  notable  poems  in  the  volume  be- 
fore as  are  "  Hawthorne"  and  "The  Lord's  Day 
Gale,"  the  latter  of  which  we  regard  as  much  the 
more  remarkable.  "Hawthorne"  we  have  read 
twice;  and  il  seemed  like  walking  all  day  under  a 
baty  cloud,  through  which  the  sun  was  about  to 
thine,  but  through  which  it  never  did  shiue.  until, 
at  the  dose,  it  burst  forth  in  thrilling  beauty.  Tlie 
trouble  was  doubtless  with  us,  who  could  not  see 
our  own  Hawlhoroe  in  his.  We  could  not  see  bis 
Hawthorne  because  we  were  prepossessed  by  an- 
other image,  to  which  his  limning  did  not  answer. 
But  the  close,  how  exquisite  it  is ! 


"WbUllMushillxirkuiifil 
Hair  bent 

The  TiiDbow'i  xtch  &du  ni 

Bnli.ii.ionu>i;  >l>e)»unu 

BhcdbaT 

dD->n  tbc  iKJEbl 
ni  .u.{o  thai  fdl 

Tlw«» 

Knpkte,  bw  thrsuih  Ibe 
•till  wain  fix  wbatU  did 

u«r,aW* 
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"The  Lord's  Day  Gale"  is  a  poem  that  will  lire, 
and  a  poem  that  shows  whet«  the  writer  it  stno^ 
est  The  storm  toots  over  it  ai  if  it  wenilitlfi 
sea.  The  deadly  mists  drive  thioagfa  it,  die  wans 
beat  thenselvcs  into  foam  among  iti  lines  it  if 
every  stanza  were  an  island  or  a  heodlandi  and  skat 
tered  ships  and  dying  men  were  drifting  aionnd  its 
words.  And  over  all  sweeps,  again  and  agoia,  the 
writer's  pathetic  "New  Engtsndl  NewEn^oodl" 
OS  if  into  that  dear  and  revcicd  name  he  sowded 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  a  son,  with  the  appRd*- 
tion  of  the  great  tragedy  and  sorrow  that  come  on 
that  Lord's  Day  to  the  dying  at  sea  and  the  living 
at  home.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  noble  poem,  OD 
the  possession  of  which  (he  frieods  of  Ametieu  U- 
erature  are  to  be  congratulated. 


Professor  Fisher  properly  puis  the  be^nnlop 
of  Christianity  before  the  aclnal  advent  of  ChiiiU 
He  finds  preparations  for  his  coming,  in  the  ante* 
cedent  history  and  condition  of  both  the  Jewish  sad 
Pagan  worlds,  though  he  does  not  fjil  to  discern  sad 
to  disclose  the  diflerence  between  the  Jewish  and  (he 
Gcntlte  preparation,— the  one  maturing  the  liviaf 
seed,  and  the  other  making  ready  the  soil  for  ill 
pUnling.  The  conlribulioos  to  (he  beginnings  of 
Christianity  furnished  by  these  two  sources  and  ia 
these  two  ways,  the  author  exhibits  with  oam[M- 
hensive  clearness  and  candor,  and  with  mndi  IM- 
nuteness.  He  (hen  proceeds  to  a  critical  exhihiliisi 
of  (he  historical  documents  of  the  New  Testament 
which  he  follows  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  Ihe 
more  important  topics  connected  with  (he  hie  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostolic  age. 

The  whole  work  is  characterized'  by  the  acnte 
discrimination,  and  the  accurate  and  affluent  scholar. 
ship  for  which  Professor  Fisher  is  so  justly  notei 
While  in  the  first  pan,  some  of  the  topics— <. ;:, 
the  diflcrencc  between  the  Persian  and  MacedoniiB 
methods  of  dombion,  and  that  of  Rome,  and  the 
scope  of  the  rktonic  philosophy — are  treated  with 
rare  fclidty,  we  think  that  (he  portions  ofthewoA 
which  will  prove  most  interesting  lo  the  genenl 
reader,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  (be 
theological  student,  are  the  discussions  of  the  canoe, 
ical  authority  of  the  New  Testament  histories,—! 
discussion  more  full  and  more  fair  than  the  Ameri- 
can student  will  easily  find  elsewhere, — andlhefloil 
cliapter  in  which  he  gives  the  characteristics  of 
Christianity  in  the  first  century. 

If  we  should  venture  a  critidim  upon  a  book 
worthy  of  such  large  commendation,  it  would  lelstt 
to  the  illustrative  citations,  espectally  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work,  given  with  a  minute  ampiitade 
which  (he  scholar  does  not  need,  and  which,  to  llie 
unscholarly  reader,  may  almost  cover  up  the  pcsat 
which  (he  author  desires  (o  make  plain. 

We  could  also  wish  (hat  the  disdnctions  betnes 
Christianity  and  all  other  systems  of  religiua  bid 


*  Tbc  BerinDinn  efChiBtiviinr,  with  ■  View  d  ibc  5Mt  (f 
die  Roman  Wor'dal  the  BlrbnTVbriu.  BvCewieP.li^ 
IXD.    Hewyodi:  Scribaar,  AnonnoKaiCa 
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beni  mm*  thuply  dnwn.  FroTeuor  Fisher  bu, 
of  coarse,  arched  the  error  of  clusifjing  Chriitun- 
itj  with  other  religioni,  from  whicb  it  is  lapposcd 
to  diflcr  oulj  u  they  differ  unoDg  Ihemselres ;  on 
cmr  iaio  whii:h  tnperfidal  writers  on  the  history 
of  religion,  and  the  philosophy  o[  religion,  have 
often  &Uen  ;  but  ire  think  it  would  have  been  well 
if  In  e^biting  the  different  religious  systems  prev- 
■leot  It  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  he  had  shown 
Qiwe  fully  that  the  point  wherein  the  other  religions 
•gree  is  the  exact  point  wherein  they  all  differ  from 
Chhttianily.  Hegei's  definition  of  religion,  as  n 
iDion  with  God,  may  be  true,  and  may  apply  to  all 
Ttligions;  but  this  nnion  Christianity  proposes 
to  malic  practicable  by  «  dhnne  sacrifice,  while  the 
othei  religion!  prescribe  for  its  attainment  only 
honian  endcarors.  Christtaiiity  ttart*  with  the 
Ibongbl  that  God  has  mercy  iqxnl  man  originally, 
lod  btcaosc  of  His  lore,  oud  not  because  of  any 
pleading  or  propitiation  which  man  has  offered. 
The  love  of  God,  as  Chrisiianity  declares  it,  ii  not 
1  lore  pnrchaied  or  induced  by  even  the  obedience 
or  tlie  death  of  Christ;  rather  does  Christianity 
reprcMait  the  wi>rlc  of  Christ  as  the  consequence  of 
this  Ime.  "  For  God  so  lored  the  world,  that  he 
giie  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
linetl)  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  erer- 
lasting  life."  Here  Christianity  stands  absolutely 
■lone.  The  otlm  religions  are  alK^ethcr  wanting 
b  this  peculiarity.  They  represent  more  or  less 
dimly  Ibe  profound  sense  in  the  human  soul  di  sin, 
ud  its  pathetic  striving*  for  forgiveness  and  the 
divine  bvor ;  bat  not  one  of  them  has  the  faintest 
^impse  of  the  divine  mercy  or  grace.  In  Christi- 
■oity  the  divine  blessings  are  represented  as  a  gift; 
in  all  other  religions,  they  appear  only  ai  a  pnr- 
diue, — in  the  one  caM  a  gift  wholly  unmerited,  and 
fbt  which  payment  is  impossible*;  and  in  the  other, 
I  purchase  for  a  fur  equivalent  which  man  is  com- 
pelcnl  to  offer. 

If  this  thon^t  were  ulteied  in  the  book  as  dearly 
u  wc  have  no  doubt  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the 
■ilhor,  rrofessor  Fishei  would  only  have  given 
>iliiitional  value  to  a  work  whose  worth,  as  it  is,  can 
lardlj  be  overestimated. 

Tn.  Smith's  "  Faith  and  Philouphjr."* 
Dr.  Bbllows  li^y  remarked  upon  the  death 
of  Professor  Smith,— "How  feebly  the  general 
pablic  knoirs  what  a  treasure  has  dropped  from 
(lie  norld,  and  how  poor  it  Icuvet  the  church  and 
Kholarship  of  America  1  "  Great  scholarship  it  still 
(DO  rare  among  ns  to  compete  successfully  for  ap- 
picdation  vriih  culture  oF  a  lower  and  more  popular 
CTsde,  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  if  its  monuments 
»Kde  to  await  later  and  wider  recognition.  The 
{Tcit  regret  in  this  caie  is  that  the  monuments 
•le  so  few,  and  that  the  work  of  this  most  noble 


*  FiWi  ud  Ph,1o«>phy.  Diweum  mil  Esay*,  by 
BaiyaSaiih.  DD^IXd.  E<9.tik1  oilh  ui  fnin>auctr>rr 
■wa  by  CeorgE  L  Pmitiii,  D.D.,  PrntEuor  in  iht  Union 
TbiDlt^csl  SimiBuy,  New  Voik.   Scdbaa,  AimMrsnK  &  Cs. 
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scholar  is  mostly  s 
published  addresses. 

Nevertheless,  the  selectioni  so  judiciously  edited 
by  Dr.  Prentiss,  perpetuate  the  best  traits  of  hia 
intellecl,  and  furnish  a  fiui  index  of  his  power. 
While  the  title  "  Faith  and  Philosophy  "  impart* 
to  tbem  all  a  certain  unity,  since  in  some  form  they 
all  iltottrate  bis  favorite  conception  of  the  allianca 
of  £uth  and  philosophy,  they  exhibit  at  the  (ama 
time  hi*  remarkable  versatility.  It  might  be  bard 
to  determine  from  this  volume  whether  he  excelled 
as  a  theologian,  a  bistorioa  or  a  philosophic  critic 

riis  mind  was  severely  logical  and  analytical 
To  a  wonderAil  subtlety  of  perception  which  directed 
him  unerrin^y  to  the  vital  point  of  a  question  or  to 
the  real  cleavage  line  of  a  party  issue,  he  added 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  deliniteness  in  the  form* 
of  his  thought,  and  blended  in  rare  proportioa  the 
specuhitivc  and  the  methodical  types  of  intellect. 
His  research  was  a*  minute  as  his  outlook  wai 
broad,  and  the  keenness  of  his  critical  faculty  wat 
balanced  by  the  profound  religiousness  of  hia  spiriL 
H  is  a^reisive  courage  in  the  realm  of  thought  wai 
equaled  only  by  bi«  revereoC  rettfolnes*  in  tha 
realm  of  faith. 

His  ideals  of  culture  and  of  learning;  and  Ul 
methods,  bear  the  stamp  of  Germany  in  (heir  com- 
preheasiveness  and  thoroughness;  while  hit  treat* 
ment  of  the  various  phases  of  German  thought  b 
based  upon  personal  Icnowledge  of  its  ori^iud 
sources.  Placed  in  early  manhood  at  the  very 
center  of  the  istioniLUstic  struggle,  and  lamiliar  with 
oU  its  complex  lines ;  never  svept  from  his  anchor- 
age of  ixt^,  yet  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  agony 
tbrougb  which  German  theology  was  taking  shapo 
in  her  great  Christian  souls, — his  experience  made 
him  at  once  one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  of 
rationalism,  and  one  of  the  grandest  representative* 
of  the  generous  side  of  orthodoxy. 

All  these  characteristics  are  represented  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  has  a  timeliness  which  doe* 
not  always  attach  to  productions  republished  after 
ia  long  an  interval  as  some  of  these  essays.  This 
is  partly  because  they  deal  so  largely  with  fanda- 
menlol  principles,  which  do  not  ckmge  with  the 
rapidly  shlftiog  phases  of  thought,  and  partly  be* 
cause  the  questions  discussed  arc  still  for  the  moat 
part  living  questions.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that 
some  parii  of  the  volume  perhaps  fit  better  into  the 
present  condition  of  religious  thought  than  into  that 
In  which  they  were  originBlIy  written.  Nearly  thirty 
years  ago  Dr.  Smith  discerned  and  stated  what  few 
Americans  suspected,  that  priodptes  which  had 
already  formulated  themselves  in  Germany,  were 
unconsdously  at  work  among  us.  In  that  interval 
they  have  come  very  distinctly  and  aggressively  into 
American  thought.  Even  if  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook's 
somewhat  rose-colored  view  of  the  dcdine  of  ration- 
alism in  Germany  be  corrcct.thou^h  Slmuss  and  Baur 
are  in  their  graves,  and  other  kings  iiave  arisen  in 
their  stead,— Afrr  their  influence  has  not  yet  faded 
out;  llicy  with  others  who  hjve  shared  their  de- 
dine  at  houie  arc  at  work  still  in  American  ratimi- 
alistic  thought,  perhaps  at  a  lower  done,  but  atSl    i 
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where  the;  mnat  be  met :  *nd  the  pantheistic  vu- 
tcrialiim  which  wM  the  lateit  outcome  of  Stntms's 
Ihong^t,  ind  which  never  wu  more  vigoiMulj  or 
more  briUimntly  handled  than  in  the  lut  eisaj  of 
this  mlume,  u  to-diy  the  most  prominent  antago- 
nist of  Christianity.  Apart,  however,  from  its  par- 
ticnlar  forms,  or  its  representatiTes,  tlie  rationalistic 
t^rii  is  rampant,  and  the  great  vsloe  of  the  book 
consists  after  all  in  its  dealing  with  tlie  essential 
errors  of  this  spirit 

The  stjrie  is  nerrons  and  vigoroni,  Indd,  sharplj 
cat,  and  pervaded  at  times  with  an  impassioned 
gfow.  Mingled  with  the  remorseleM  logic  and  the 
nioe  dissection  of  fallacies,  are  passages  of  the  deep- 
est tenderness,  and  these  in  (nm  are  oflset  b;  a 
sarcasm  as  keen  a*  (Hhhon's,  and  a  hnmor  at  once 
racy  and  delicate. 

The  introdnctoty  address,  on  "  Faith  and  Philos- 
oph^i"  and  the  two  noble  inangnrals  on  "Chardi 
Kisloiy  "  and  **  Systematic  Theology,"  exhibit  the 
^author's  easy  mastery  and  nice  adjustment  of  a  vast 
range  of  knowledge-  TTie  sennon  on  "  Christian 
Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Reanion  "  will  have  a  per- 
manent valae,  not  only  as  a  contribation  to  the  history 
of  a  great  movement,  but  as  an  exhibition  of  calm 
wisdom,  conrage,  and  generons  catholicity  applied  to 
die  solution  of  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  ecclesi- 
astical problem.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Professor  Smith's  fine  qualllies  as  >  reviewer  is  ftir- 
ntihed  in  the  article  on  "  English  Latitodinarians. " 
The  book  of  "Essays  and  Reviews  "made  a  pro- 
(Ugions  stir  in  its  day,  which  was  due  more  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  pnbUc  than  to  the  superior  wisdom 
or  ori^nality  of  the  authors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  nowhere  received  a  morethorongb  treatment,  and 
a  more  damaging  exposure  than  in  this  article. 
The  essayist*  are  shown  to  have  been  Mghtening 
theao^ves  and  Ihor  readers  by  resuscitating  phan- 
toms already  laid ;  to  have  gotten  just  so  bx  into 
German  eriticisin  and  philosophy  as  to  leant  the 
difficulties  without  studying  the  replies ;  not  fsc 
enough  to  have  any  knowledge  of  those  positive 
eonalnictions  of  the  Christian  system  which  are 
means  to  reconcile  faith  and  philosophy.  The 
liandling  of  Doctor  Rowland  VTilliams  is  particu- 
larly felidtona  for  its  severity,  candor,  and  good- 
humored,  but  cutting,  sarcasm- 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  teveial  other 
essays  which  we  had  marked  for  special  comment. 
The  magnificent  review  of  Strauss's  "  The  Old  and 
the  New  Faith  "  is  a  worthy  conclusion  of  the  vol- 
ume. Would  that  we  might  have  had  from  dte  tame 
pen  the  discnssion  of  "  the  other  two  questions. " 
The  book  is  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  theological  student,  and  of  every  minister  of 
the  gospcL  It  will  teach  yonng  theologian*  how 
to  be  "liberal"  withont  being  vagne;  how  to  uniM 
positive  convictions  with  generous  sympathies.  Il 
ftimishes  a  noble  illnstratiDn  of  Christian  scholar. 
ship ;  and,  if  the  reader  rises  from  its  pcmtal  feel- 
ing that  faith  ha*  a  right  to  use  the  weapons  of 
philosophy,  he  will  find  minf^  with  this  the  feel- 
ing that  "It  il  a  very  leasonable  thing  to  be- 


MOST  of  the  notices  called  (arth  by  the  q^ear- 
ice  of  Mr.  Cook's  book  have  dealt  with  the 
manner,  while  the  matter  of  the  volume  has  almost 
iped  criticism.  The  style  of  these  lectures,— 
with  the  constant  recurrence  of  mixed  metaphor, 
of  inaccurate  English,  of  strained  conceits,  of  iht- 
torical  flourisbe*,  of  dogmatic  self-assertion, — doe* 
certainly  present  many  temptvig  opportunities  fbl 
sharp  diddim,  and  even  for  well-meiitnl  lidjcnk. 
Mud)  may  indeed  be  pardoned  to  the  lecturer  who 
speaks  without  notes ;  but  when  the  onlor  himself 
revises  his  oratory,  and  presents  it  to  the  puUii^  t% 

all  claim  to  consideration  an  that  score. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Cook's  success  as  a  lectuier  is 
somewhat  hard  to  explain,  if  dt«  explanation  be 
sought  in  the  lectures  themselves-  Many  cf  the 
most  powerful  arguments  against  roaterialisto  ai^ 
it  is  trtie,  presented  in  this  volume;  some  of  then 
are  forcibly  and  graphically  stated ;  but  the  voA 
is  so  marred  by  affectation  and  by  onEumess  tt 
statement,  thai  a*  a  whole  it  seems  calculated  to  do 
far  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  almost  incredflJc 
that  an  intelligent  Boston  audience,  one  wludi,spoB 
Mr.  Cook's  authority,  had  "as  many  brain*  in  il  st 
any  audience  in  America,"  could  have  tolerated 
much  that  these  lectures  contain.  The  ground  e( 
his  success  probably  is  that  Mr.  Cook  is  a  speod 
pleader,  and  is  addressing  an  audience  mainly  con- 
posed  of  his  clients.  It  cannot  be  denied  Aat  ttxn 
it  abroad  throughout  the  Christian  world  an  unessy 
sense  that  Christianity  is  in  jeopardy,  and  that  il 
il  mainly  threatened  by  the  advocates  of  modcn 
science.  When  a  stout-hearted,  self-confideni 
champion  arises,  and  propose*  to  detnolish  tie 
enemies  of  the  faith  in  a  dozen  Monday  lectures,  cr 
in  a  few  hundred  'printed  pages,  it  it  any  woods 
that  the  timid  and  the  donlMing  are  h^ipy  to  sbdter 
themselves  behind  his  ttatentents,  bdng  not  M> 
critical  of  die  weapon*  he  employs  ? 

A  criticism  of  mere  mani 
served  it  may  be,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  lubjert, 
if  not  of  the  volume  itself.  The  matter  of  whid  it 
treats  is  one  that  reaches  hi  below  the  level  of  the 
mere  aesthetic  and  lays  hold  upon  the  very  "  lool 
and  ground  of  things."  The  doctrine  of  evolnlioa, 
when  pressed  to  its  eitremest  oonclusion,  it  the 
rankest  materialism.  Upon  it*  hard,  onyiddiBE 
dogmas,  if  they  ahonld  ever  be  established,  dK 
hopes  of  all  the  ages  would  snfier  shipwrcdi,  and 
by  them  God  himself  would  be  dethroned  and  eiited 
titnu  the  nnirerse  he  ha*  created.  On  its  [Ayiicsl 
sid^  evolution,  even  ifit  were  fully  proved,  wonUd> 
no  more  than  show  Itaa)  God  work* ;  but  oi  ils 
spiritual  side,— wbere  it  makes  life  and  intellect  nd 
soul  the  mere  results  of  diemical  and  molecBlv 
action, — it  would  be  death  to  Christianity,  to  religi<>*< 
to  morality. 

It  is  just  because  Mr.  Cook  is  the  avowed  sil">- 
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ale  of  Clirittiuutjp  that  we  ihonld  be  carefiil  to 
•uira  oniidTes  of  bii  Gtnexi,  bii  euneitDeu  and 
hit  itit^iit]r.  It  is  jnst  became  our  belief  in  the 
Qiristiui  leligian,  in  the  immortal  Jty  of  the  (onl,  in 
tlie  Dtiitence  tA  ■  God  who  tonchei  our  lire*  at 
cTciy  pcint,  is  to  us  the  most  vital  of  all  truths,  that 
.  K  ihonld  teal  the  annor  of  the  champion  who  ha* 
couK  np  to  fight  the  hUtle  of  the  Lord.  As  Chiia- 
tius  we  should  desire  Christianity  to  &U,  rathei 
tlMa  U  be  apheld  bj  misiepresentatiOD.  The  ■mrj 
basdatiaa  stone*  of  the  dty  of  onr  God  mnst  be 
of  imperishable  and  iDCOrrnjitible  material ;  it*  very 
uneli  beneath  ow  fcet  "of  pore  gold  like  onto 
tnupaient  glass." 

The  ctsl  issne  must  be  made  with  Mr.  CoiA  upon 
tlw  fiDdamental  qnalitie*  of  troth  and  justice.  The 
Iqjpaat,  off-hand  manner  in  which  oar  champion 
gee*  out  to  meet  this  modeitt  Goliath  wonld  seem 
U  be  as  Stf  removed  from  the  caatiim  of  Sanl  a*  it 
it  from  the  bith  of  David. 

StsIemeDt*  so  sweeping  require  to  be  saatained 
by  dhect  prooC  Ur.  Cook'*  own  word*  fully  jnstily 
tbe  sdectiOD  of  the  theory  oonceming  bathybin*  m 
Ac  point  npoa  wbidi  hi*  fiume**  and  •oenracy  shall 
be  tested.  He  aays  (pp.  69-70)1  "StiMu*  retted  on 
iatfyHia  Ibe  csttral  arch  of  hi*  argnmenl  agaia*t 
the  snpeniatnra] ;  "  and  "  Hzdiel  make*  balhybius 
tbe  stem  ttm  which  all  terrestrial  life  divide*  and 
ccnes  to  ita  present  stale.  II  would  not  be  worth 
BBcfa,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  for  me  here  to  cot 
down  this  or  thkt  bough  in  the  great  tree ;  but  if 
widi  the  late*t  scientific  tntelligeaoe  I  may  alrike  at 
die  bottom  stem,  halhybins,  I  shall  Iwve  donesome- 
Smg."  As  Mr.  Cotdi  thni  adutowledgea  It*  fhn- 
dsmental  importanoe,  and  u  this  discottjon  includes 
the  major  pcwtion  of  the  biology  proper  in  tbe  pre*- 
eal  Tohmie,  which  it  really  a  wmk  npon  the  im- 
mortalily  of  the  soul,  we  should  here  certainly  expect 
*oconcy  and  fiunie**. 
Tbe  first  lecture  in  the  vtdnme  opens  with  these 


"In  iMt,  PnfaHv  UodiT,  in  u  dubeiMe  papwiaibc 
'  V^QKOfial  Joomsl,'  uuHnaced  hit  btHJ  that  thu  geii^ 
'  ond  ia  [he  ooH  of  the  bedi  of  Ihc  deep 


liafljF  anisic  ud  huichlily  tnunpcted  tab- 
Lba  lowost  >*«*■'*■*"  of  tbe  occwu,  Huxley  fen 
1^  baftjAni^  dm  tin  Greek  waili  ^wimi 


To  take  up  the  point*  in  the  order  of  snccestkm  i 
I.  Inthepaperreferredto("Mic.  Jonr."voLVIIL 
N.  S.  pages  203-12)  Hoiley  gives  a  minute  de- 
•cipiion  of  tbe  various  constttnenti  of  the  Atlantic 
Mu,  but  *Byi  no  ling^e  word  of  it*  being  a  sheet 
of  bring  matter  "'"■^"g  arannd  the  ^db«.    a. 


This  substance  of  which  he  is  speaking  sKoy  it 
"  fmwringty  strategic  "  (who  would  be  so  bold  aa  to 
deny  the  truth  of  this  incomprebetujble  statement  ?) 
bat  it  i*  a*  (sr  from  being  "  hau^tily  trumpeted  " 
as  language  can  make  it.  3.  The  very  detivatioit 
of  the  luune  is  a  blunder ;  bathybius  b^g  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  dnf  and  /ifi,  not 
from  two  meaning  J^  and  mo.  4.  The  atatemeni 
Chat  Huxley  "assumed  that  it  [bathyUus]  w«*  in 
the  past,  txiAwfuldUif  tkt/utun,  tiu  frogtmHer 
a/all  tk*  lift  on  tiu plamt "  i*  incorrtct  No  (tldl 
statement  occurs  in  Che  article  referred  to,  and  it  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  views.  (See  "  Enc,  Brit" 
voL  III.  9tb  ed.  Prebtory  portion  of  ArL  on 
Biology.)  5,  Finally,  the  last  »eoteocc  of  the  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Cook'*  lecture,  in  quotation  maikt, 
may  be  somewhere  in  Hnxley'*  wriCiDg*;  but  it 
does  not  occur  m  the  article  from  which  he  purports 
to  take  it.  In  the  nine  consecutive  line*  just  quoted) 
which  coostitnte  the  second  pangn^  of  the  first 
lecture,  there  are  fonr  ni)pardonaU«  inaccnrade*. 
The  whole  coatrovoiyfrmnbe^nning  to  end  tni^ 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  severe  ju*tioe  and  tml^ 
and  fare  no  belter  than  tins  opening  seitteDce ;  bat 
only  one  other  point  cut  be  *a  tested  here. 

In  1868  Uoxley  re-examined  seme  spedmen*  ef 
the  deep  sea  ooie,  which  had  been  for  some  lime  is 
spirits,  under  higher  microsco[Hc  powen  than  had 
previously  been  used.  "  I  conceive  these  granule 
heaps,  and  the  transporoit  gdatinons  raatter  in 
whkh  they  are  imbedded,  to  represent  masses  at 
protoidasm,"  he  says, "'  *  which  must,  I  think, 
be  regarded  aa  a  new  form  of  those  simple  snimatrri 
beings  whid  have  recently  been  so  well  described 
by  Haeckel  in  his  '  Monographic  der  Moneien.'" 

"  Great  nicroscopists  and  physicdogists,"  si^ 
Mr.  Cook,  "  like  Professor  Uooel  Bcale  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,  rejected  Huxley's  tettimony  on  this 
matter  of  filct "  (page  3).  And  yet  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  the  last  cditioo  of  "The  Microscope  and  it*  Reve< 
lationa,"  1S75,  not  only  desmbes  every  constitoent 
(rf  the  deep-sea  oose  as  Huxley  doe*,  tut  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  Metun,  "  To  this  group  it  wonld 
seem  we  are  to  refer  these  indefinite  expansjons  of 
proto[:Jasinic  sabslance  which  there  is  mudi  reason 
la  r^ard  aa  generally  spread  over  the  deep-tea 
bed"  (i  366).  What  are  we  to  make  of  such 
general  but  poaitive  statements,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cook,  with  fact*  like  these  directly  contradicting 

The  slalcment  immediately  following  this,  on  tho 
subject  of  Huxley's  "  recantation "  in  regard  to 
bathybius,  is  a  tissue  of  misapplied  quotations, 
tnoorrect  statement*,  and  unwoithy  insinuation*, 
which  it  wonld  take  pages  to  make  clear  and  refate, 
as  the  whole  history  of  the  controversy  is  involved. 
But  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
Huxley's  article  ("  Mic  Jour."  volume  viiL  N.  S. 
pages  303-13),  Ur.  Murray's  article  and  Ur, 
Buchanan's  report  in  regard  to  the  deep-se*  sound- 
ings of  the  "  Challenger  "  ("  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science 
and  Arts,"  volume  xii.  1876,  page  167),  and  Hnx- 
ley't  "  Recantation  "  (riii/.  volume  x,  page  313),  in 
Gonnection   with  the   article  on  Kokigy  ("&ici,o|(^ 
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Brit"  volnme  iii.,  9th  ediHon)  Till  need  no  fuither 
evidence  to  prove  honr  unsafe  a  gukle  is  our  orator. 

Mr.  Cook  seeins  to  ignore  Uie  fact  that  the  whole 
eroIntioD  theory  does  not  stand  or  foil  with  the 
exktence  or  non-existence  of  bathyUus.  The  mo- 
nen  still  exist,  whether  bothybins  does  or  not, — 
tkiy  arc,  without  question,  mere  nndiSerentUtcd 
moMes  of  protopUsm  performing  the  functions  of 
nnlrition  and  propagation,  with  out  (he  aid  of  a  single 
organ,  and  ihey  undoubtedly  do  lie  at  the  very  base 
of  organic  life.  The  value  of  balhybius,  as  a  dis- 
covery, consisted  in  this :  that  because  of  Its  indefi- 
nite expansion,  it  oonfbnned  more  nearly  to  the 
hypothecated  urtthUim  than  any  of  the  other  mo- 
ners,  but  it  differed  from  them  not  in  qnalitj  but 
merely  in  extension  ;  the  evolution  theory  without 
bathybins  standi  pnciiely  where  it  did  with  it. 
The  triumphant  shout  with  which  Mr.  Cook  doaei 
hi*  third  lecttire — "  Balhybius  has  been  discovered 
In  1S7S,  by  die  ship  ■  Challenger '  to  be, — hear  O 
heavens  t  and  give  eu  O  earth  I  lalphate  of  line,  and 
that,  when  dissolved,  it  cryitalliies  as  gypsum  " — 
ia  not  only  undignified  in  the  extreme,  bnt  is  some- 
what absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  balhyhini  does 
exist,  though  the  "  Challenger  "  did  not  find  it.  (See 
leader  "  Pop.  Science  Monthly,"  Oct.  iKyy. )  It  is 
(omewhat  dangerous  to  stake  one's  faith  upon  neg- 
ative evidence  of  this  kind. 

One  other  point  it  is  absolutely  essentia]  to  notice 
before  leaving  this  book.  Mr.  Cook  would  seem 
to  bdieve  in  the  possibility  of  miradea ;  for  he  says 
(page  19):  "A  miracle  is  unusnal,  natural  law  is 
habitual.  Divine  action.  The  natural  is  a  proloaged 
and  so  unnoticed  npeniatanil."  And  yet,  accept- 
ing the  Bibl<;  as  inspired,  and  miracle  as  possible, 
he  inggesls  that  Quist  wns  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  a  natural  way,  ai  drones  are  produced 
from  the  nnfertiUied  eggs  of  the  queen  bee: 
he  eliminates  from  this  central  (act  of  the  Christian 
religion  the  Divine  elemeot.  And  not  only  is  Christ 
no  longer  the  Son  of  God,  be  hardly  reaches  to 
the  dignity  of  man.  And  this  is  the  champion  of 
our  religion  I     Heaven  protect  us  from  our  friends  ! 

Possibly  the  best  lerrice  these  lectures  have  done 
the  world  is  in  bringing  to  the  ears  and  eyes  of 
thousands  Asa  Gray's  noble  and  profound  words : 
"  Faith  in  an  order,  which  is  the  basis  of  science, 
cannot  reasonably  be  separated  from  faith  in  an 
ordoiner,  which  is  the  bods  of  religion."  . 

Two  Illuetntcd  Books. 

Tm  public  owe  to  Mr.  Anthony  the  opportunity 
<d  seeing  a  new  series  of  designs  by  Mary  HaJiock 
Foots.  *  There  are  few  living  artists  who  could  illus- 
trate satisbclnrily  (he  most  masterly  and  profound 
tragedy  which  the  New  World  has  given  to  literature. 
Itis  enough  praise  to  say  that  some  of  these  designs, 
notably  those  on  paj^es  49,  99, 137  and  311,  are  not 
ont  of  keeping  with  the  book  itself.  The  flower 
pieces  are  exquisitely  drawn,  and  into  them   Mr. 


*  Tlic  Sculet  L«m.    Bt  Nsdiuie]  Hiwtbome.  inustnttd. 
J.  R.  Osfood  ft  Co. 


Anthony  seems  to  have  pnt  his  best  worii.  Sonietf 
the  cuts  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  have  evidently 
lost  a  good  deal  either  in  the  engraving  or  in  dw 
printing  on  stifl"  paper;  perhaps  in  both.  Mis. 
Foote's  drawing  on  the  block  is  extremely  diScolt 
to  reproduce;  a  satisbctory  result  can  onlybeo^ 
tained  by  following  carefuUy  and  sympathetically  the 
most  subtile  gradations.  It  is  a  pity  that  thepnUic 
really  never  see  directly  the  work  of  one  of  osr 
ablest  artists.  There  are  not  many  American  paint- 
ers who  have  equal  mastery  of  the  figure  and  of  com- 
position, 01  "  i»ctnre  making,"  and  her  drawings  oe 
the  irood  show  other  artistic  qualitiea  whidi  are  u 
rare  as  these.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  hope  to 
see  paintings  In  water-odor  and  oil,  by  Mrs.  Foete, 
io  our  aimnal  exhibitions. 

The  two  most  notable  "gift  bocAs"  of  theicaMi 
are  the  above  noticed,  and  Bryant's  "Flood  rk 
Years,"withilltistratiotubathdesignedandengnTed 
by  W.  J.  Linton.*  We  think  there  will  have  to  be 
a  reform  in  the  art  of"  gilt  bode  "  illBstratioo.  A 
picture  to  aocompany  a  poem  most  be  an  eitis. 
ordinarily  good  one  if  in  subject  it  is  a  mere  reMtfe. 
ment  of  the  text,  A  great  deal  of  Mrs.  FooM'i 
factorial  bcnlty  has  been  cramped  in  this  way.  Ht. 
Linton  has  tried  to  give  an  imaginative  turn  to  the 
illnstTations  of**  The  Flood  of  Vearo,"  bol  in  sobk 
places  the  mixture  of  the  &ncifal  and  the  realistic 
results  unhapfuly,— as  in  such  pctarea  as  we  find 
on  page  19.  In  the  npper  one,  two  young  p'op'' 
are  walking  calmly  along  the  margin  of  a  moonJt 
river.  In  the  lower  they  seem  to  be  "bAiBcs 
header  "  in  the  Ltmg  BrSLOch  hreakers- 

We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  "  Flood  «f 
Veari "  is  the  kind  of  a  poem  to  illustrate  after  the 
modem  fashion ;  it  might,  indeed,  have  been  i^- 
gestively  "decorated;"  bnt  although  it  colls  npis 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  number  of  successive  scenA 
a  certain  incongruity  in  the  machinery  <rf  the  pov 
itself  is  brought  ont  all  the  stronger  when  we  come  t» 
sec  these  scenes  actually  pictured.  The  fbiceaftk 
poem — and  it  is  certainly  me  of  the  best  liot 
Bryant  has  ever  written— consists  not  in  the  im- 
agery which  Mr.  Unton's  pictures  press  upon  out 
notice,  but  in  its  pure  and  noble  diction ;  its  rebut- 
ment, and  tenderness,  and  imagination  ; — the  gEnosl 
spirit  of  the  poem  rather  than  its  accessories. 

Much  of  the  engraving  shows  that  thehandofdM 
master  has  not  lost  its  cunning;  and  that  Mr.  LJnloD 
is  one  of  the  masters  of  modem  wood-engravin^oi- 
gravers  themselves  vill  be  the  first  (o  acknoiriedgc 

"The  United  Statca  a*  ■  Nation-"! 
To  expl^  to  foreigners  "  ■ahy  we  are  vihat  we 
are,"— as  Dr.  Thompson  in  one  [Jace  expresses  ii,— 
WIS  the  primary  object  of  this  book.  But  it  is  n»- 
gularly  well  adapted,  also,  to  teach  onr  own  dtiieii> 
a  wiser  and  deeper  appredatitm  of  American  inxi- 


•  George  P.  PiUBMo's  Soi*    New  Voifc.  _    ^ 

t  llHUniinl  Suta  >•  a  HalMa._  LtctamoBUMO; 
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bitiaDi  tbao  that  which  genenllj  prenili  in  these 
d^  of  doubl>ui(i.ccemiag  coDtndiclioii,  ud  unful- 
filled eiperimenU  There  are  lix  lectures ;  the  fint 
Ihice  being  deroled  to  n  comprehensive,  fresh,  and 
kuaed  reriev  of  the  origiii  of  the  nation  and  adop- 
tiOD  of  oar  form  of  gDremmenl,  and  the  latter  three 
(Rating  of  "The  Nation  Tested"  (by  dnl  war), 
"The  Nation  Jtalged  by  its  Self-deTelo[anent,"  and 
"The  Opening  Cenlnry."  Dr.  Thompson  bcnl- 
citei,  thrODghOQt.  the  distinction  between  the  essen- 
tisl  lile  of  the  nation  (which  existed  belbr«  the 
ColniiifS  became  independent)  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  government;  and  is  csrefid  to  separate  the 
elements  of  politica  and  sodetif— nnfartunately  di- 
nned (Moag  tt*,  at  present,— and  to  show  how  (he 
mttbakahle  Christian  fonndation  of  our  national 
and  sociU  Ufe  gives  ns  something  by  which  we  cm 
ahrays  hold,  and  which  is  continnally  working  im- 
3it  amid  even  the  most  disconiaging  dream- 
One  may  not  agree  with  every  detail  of 
me  reasoning  employed  or  (he  condnsions  reached; 
bnl,  IS  a  whole,  the  booh  is  most  admirable-  It  is 
tnrpriiing  how  slowly  (be  real  and  inmost  meaning 
of  oar  repoblic  makes  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
EnnipeMi  thinkcn,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  mere 
avenge  foreigner;  and  we  have  been  listening  to 
the  ill-infbrmed  remarks  of  outsiders  so  long,  that 
it  is  a  pleasore  to  find  pat  into  good  shape  the  prin- 
eqile*  and  the  bets  on  which  oar  present  rests  and 
oar  liUnre  depends.  Mnch  that  Dr.  Thompson  ad- 
nnces,  of  course,  is  heard  in  the  daily  talk  of  though  (- 
hi  Auericatit ;  bnt  here  it  is  well  ordered  and 
sBphfied,  and  is  illustrated  by  terse  statements  of  a 
deqi  philoaophy,  by  copious  atatistici,  and  references 
ofahigUy  snggeslive  kind  to  a  wide  range  of  read- 
ing and  observation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy 
leadmg  and  tnited  for  popular  use.  We  suppose 
there  is  no  other  single  volimie  at  this  moment 
which  ^ves  so  vivid  an  idea  of  onr  national  eiisc- 
tnce,  from  the  beginnings  down  to  1876,  as  this. 
And  to  all  pa(riotiB  minds  it  will  be  especially  ac- 
cepta^e  for  its  manly,  clear-sighted  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

"AtBut  Old  StiH7-T*U*n,"  by  Donald  O.Hltcliall.* 
Mk.  MiTCHELT.hos  made  a  volume,  very  attractive 
(o  the  eye  and  very  gratifying  to  a  cultivated  taste, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  keep  alive  for  young  peo- 
ple an  interest  not  only  in  the  best  fictitious  litera- 
ture apprehensible  by  them,  but  ia  the  authors  of 
the  books  which  he  would  have  them  read,  and  in 
the  times  and  drcurostances  out  of  which  the  stories 
grew.  THus,  giving  first  some  account  of  (he  origin 
of  printed  books,  he  lias  chapters  upon  the  "Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,"  Goldsmith  and  the  "Vicar 
of  WakcSdd,"  Swift,  Miss  Edgeworih,  "  Paul  and 
Virginia,"  Madame  Cottin's  "  Elizabeth,"  (he 
Brothers  Grimm  and  Fairy  Tales,  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
De  Foe,  and  Bunyan.     In  each  case  he  seeks  to 

•  AbcH  OU  Swiv-TeU«:  dT  Hmr  ud  Wbn  Ant  Lhwd, 
soil  ««Hi  Swiei  ther  1'old.  By  UoaaU  G.  MiidisU,  Ainhoi 
oCKeroiei  it  %  Buhe'Dc,"  "Ut  Fvm  of  Edgamiiid,"  etc, 
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blend  the  interest  which  the  yoimg  reader  may  have 
in  the  story  with  what  he  wishes  him  lo  have  in  the 
story-teller,  glandng  bock  and  forth  from  book  to 
author,  and  from  author  to  book.  The  plan  grew 
out  of  talks  by  his  own  lireside  and  the  manner  of 
tbe  book  is  thus  largely  conversational,  so  mucfa  so 
sometimes  as  to  lead  the  cnlical  reader  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  little  nervous  lest  he  should 
^pear  dull. 

Indeed,  the  plan,  eaccllenlly  as  it  must  strike  all 
lovers  of  good  literature,  might  well  alarm  any 
writer  of  books  for  the  young.  Mr.  Mitchell  him- 
self has  inadvertently  betrayed  the  doubt  whidi  rises 
when  he  says  in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Arabian 
Nights'":  "Bat,  alter  all,  the  question  is  not 
answered  as  to  who  wrote  'The  Arabian  Nights'.' 
I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be  answered  truly.  Who 
cares,  indeed  ?  I  dare  say  that  youngsters  in  these 
days  of  investigation  conmiittees  are  growing  up 
more  curious  and  ioquinng  than  (hey  used  to  be; 
but  I  know  well  I  cared  or  thought  nothing  about 
the  authorship  in  those  old  schooi-dayi  when  I 
caught  my  first  reading  of  '  Aladdin  and  (he  Won- 
derful Lamp. ' "  We  suspect  that  (he  young  readers 
of  (his  day  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  one 
or  two  generations  ago  as  to  their  interest  in  authors, 
and  that  the  desire  to  know  about  them  is  an  edu- 
cated taste  of  much  later  development  than  the  hk- 
ing  for  the  books  themselves.  None  the  less  will 
(his  book  stimulate  a  love  for  good  literature  for  it 
is  homage  to  a  few  great  books  and  great  men,  and 
no  child  fails  to  be  influenced  by  such  signs  of 
respect.  Whatever  serves  in  a  hearty,  honest 
way  to  keep  open  the  springs  of  great  literature 
for  the   use    of   children   is   work  worthy  of   all 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  always  interesting  and  avoids  too 
much  didactic  talk.  Perhaps  his  own  personal  in- 
terest in  the  men  and  books  Is  sometimes  made 
more  prominent  than  is  requisite,  but  one  easily 
forgives  a  good  lover.  We  should  demur  to  his  off- 
hand rankingof  Noah  Webster  above  Samuel  John- 
son In  dictionary-making,  and  we  wish  that  he  had 
given  a  hint  to  the  older  boys  who  have  read 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  as  to  the  possible  political 
significance  of  the  work,  but  the  slight  critidsms 
which  any  one  may  make  for  himself  of  details 
ought  not  to  wdgh  beside  the  positive  good  which 
the  book  miy  do  in  stimulating,  if  not  in  creating  a 
fondness  for  the  best  literature.  De  Quincey  very 
sagadously  remarks  on  the  "  Spectator's  "  doctrine, 
that  every  one  wishes  (o  know  about  the  author  of 
a  book  before  he  reads  it ;  "  No  reader  cores  about 
an  author's  person  btfari  reading  his  book;  it  is 
after  reading  it,  and  supposing  the  book  to  reveal 
something  of  the  writer's  moral  oature  as  modifying 
his  intellect ;  It  is  for  his  fun,  his  fancy,  his  sadness, 
possibly  his  craziness,  that  any  reader  cores  about 
sedng  the  author  in  person."  So  we  take  it  that 
Mr.  Mildiell's  book  will  be  especially  serviceable 
to  those  who  have  already  had  a  taste  of  the  books 
he  tells  about,  and  to  their  parents  and  teacher* 
who  wish  to  give  their  intereat  a  b 
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Hnz  is  ■  new  collecllon  of  fiury  tales  Thkb  are 
iuoed  by  the  Bome  publishers  on  the  heels  of  tlw 
legeadi  of  the  American  Indians  as  comiMled  bji 
Comelini  Matthews.  The  latter  give*  nuui;  of 
the  original  (ales  which  Longfelbv  ha*  used 
in  Hiawatha;  the  fonner  takes  the  pick  of  the 
&bnlons  lore  of  the  whole  world.  The  Italian, 
French,  German,  Russian,  Swedish  and  Hnnguian, 
jidd  one  specimeti  or  more,  and  the  legends  aC 
China,  Japan,  Jadea,  Turkey,  Ireland  and  Hindus- 
tan, are  dnwn  upon,  if  not  at  first  hand,  then  in 
translation  from  one  of  the  modem  literary  lan- 
guages of  Enrope.  Two  women  have  brought 
together  this  little  collectioD,  of  which  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  not  one  is  insignificant  or  wanting  in 
■mnung  qualities.  The  introduction  isa  translation 
of  a  reiy  appropriate  fable  by  Florian,  the  brilliant 
Franco-Spanith  poet,  relative  of  Voltaire  and  rival 
of  LaFontaine.  Hiifiibte  isabout  Fable  aodTnith. 
The  point  ii  seen  in  these  two  lines,  where  Fable 


■c  Truth,  why 
fUircly  Duda. 


Hie  Hebrew  fimiishes  two  short  sloHet,  one  con- 
cerning the  Emperor  Titus,  who,  for  all  his  boasts, 
was  destroyed  by  a  little  insect,  and  the  other  bebg 
■  variant  on  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  called, 
"The  Seventy  Year*'  Sleep  of  Chonai  Haniaagal," 
From  the  Chinete  comes  a  characteristic  story  of 
"  The  Mm  who  Slew  Himself  at  Sight  of  the  ^iiit 
of  bis  Wife,"  and  from  the  Iriih,  a  fine  old  shillelagh 
hero-story  oUted,  "  Lomnachtan,  and  the  Fenians  of 
Eire,"  where  the  beautiful  yotmg  warrior  Diarmoid 
O'Duinne  and  other  Fenians  of  tremendous  prowess 
do  battle  with  fell  enchanters  who  live  on  the  Peak 
of  Teneiiffe.  The  Japanese  Contingent  is  "Toda 
the  Archer,  and  the  Qoeen  of  the  World  under  the 
Sea,"  according  to  the  version  of  Professor  W.  E. 
GrifEs,  the  anthor  of  "The  Mikado's  Empire." 
The  Mahabharata  is  entered  for  a  story  from  India, 
and  that  selected  is  "Narada's  Prophecy,"  trans- 
lated from  the  German  version  of  Doctor  C.  Beyer. 
It  telU  of  Sawitri,  whose  monnmenl  bore  this  in- 
scription:  "Sawilri,  whose  fidelity  and  love  con- 
qneredeven  the  God  of  Death."  The  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  Russian  folk-lore  supplies  "  The  Bride 
of  the  Wind,"  by  AkhschavoiunolT,  n  title  which  this 
shares  with  a  popular  ballad  of  Germany.  Per- 
haps the  most  exdting  tale  in  the  collection  ii 
the  "  Son  of  the  Fairy  "  from  the  Hungarian  of 
Uorit  Jokai.  It  relates  to  the  vanishing  of  that 
mighty  empire  whidi  Attila  and  his  Huns  founded 
in  Western  Europe. 

Pnf.  Sbalrp  "  On  Poetic  IntHprnation  of  Nature."  t 

These  is  need  that  a  successor  to  the  chair  of 

poetry  at  Oxford,  held  for  so  many  years  by  Matthew 


*  WoBdB  Worid  Stiaicai  Frcm  As  CTiinrM,  Fnaeh,  G«- 
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Arnold,  should  g^e  a  good  acconnt  of  himidf  in  i 
volume  published  at  the  time  of  his.appointmnit. 
Principal  Shairp  has  already  ofiered  to  the  pnbUc  as 
evidence  of  his  force  as  a  poet  in  a  volume  called 
"  Kilmolioe,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  and  Other  Poems." 
The  English  press  ipoke  well  of  these  efibits  at  die 
ttue  of  their  appearance,  some  thirteen  yean  ago,  hot 
the  mark  they  made  coidd  not  have  been  pnifoniid, 
even  in  the  north  of  England.  There  is  on  record 
a  dictum  of  the  "AthenKum"  which  allows  then 
praise  for  clearness  and  sweetDcaa.  The  tapK 
trait  may  be  seen  in  the  present  volume;  cieamesl 
of  statement  is  the  chief  point  of  excclleitGe  b 
Mr.  Shairp's  ptoie,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  at- 
tain it  by  frequent  repetitions,  while  the  style 
has  decided  sweetness  and  grace.  At  times  one 
perceives  a  tendency  to  exaggeniion  in  phra*^  a 
leaning  toward  the  "forceM"  that  reminds  (■« 
of  occasional  paas^es  in  Charles  Kingtley  and  the 
works  of  Ptofiessor  Blockie,  but  the  gentler  and 
perhaps  more  artistic  nature  of  Principal  Shairp 
makes  the  rcctirrcnce  of  these  peculiarities  kw 
frequent. 

Judged  a*  a  whole,  and  in  reptd  to  its  nltinuK 
objects,  this  prettily  bound  and  printed,  pleasoally 
worded  little  volume  is  a  polemic,  and,  if  not  cxael^ 
a  religious  one,  then  a  polemic  poetical,  in  soope  ai 
near  as  may  be  to  a  religions  work.  The  combat 
between  materialism  and  spirituality,  lutistan  pon- 
tivism  and  ideality,  iscontinned  without  flagging  boa 
be^nning  to  end  of  the  treatise.  This  is  what  it  aD 
comes  to,  whether  issue  is  mote  direcUy  token  in 
the  first  di^iter  on  the  "  Sources  of  Poetry,"  in  Aa 
fourth  entitled  "  Will  Sdenoe  put  out  Poetry  ?  "  oc 
in  the  fourteenth  and  last  on  "  Wordswotft  as  an 
Interpreter  of  Nature."  The  Erst  eig^t  chiqitcn 
carry  on  the  argument  with  the  greatext  energy, 
while  the  reniaiaiog  six  have  a  more  historical 
bearing.  The  treatment  of  nature  by  the  Hebrew 
poets,  by  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  by  Chaucer,  SbA- 
spere  and  Milton,  by  Allan  Romaay  and  Thomioa, 
Collins,  Gray,  Goldunith,  Cowper  and  pmni, 
brings  oilr  professor  to  the  poet  for  whcnn  be 
seems  to  possess  the  greatest  aSectioo — to  Weeds- 

Why  Mr.  Shairp  should  have  given  so  mock 
attention  to  the  arguments  for  spiritoality  over 
against  materialism  appears  from  his  preface.  It 
seems  that  a  series  of  lectures  gave  rise  to  the  work, 
and  that  these  chapters  have  been  recast  fnaa 
addresses  mode  to  an  audience  already  fully  suf^dled 
with  the  opposite  orgoments  put  fonnrd  by  lectoren 
OD  sdenoe.  The  addresses  were  to  serve  (s  antidole> 
to  the  material  doctrines  of  his  fellow-lecturers.  Bat 
aside  from  this,  it  is  also  apparent  that  Hr.  Sbolrp'i 
natural  bent  lies  in  thai  direction;  he  haa  n  nature 
very  susceptible  to  reverence  and  awe,  and  doe*  not 
fail  to  show  his  belief  that  all  things  begin  and  end 
in  relipon,  that  God  exists,  and  that  the  denial  of 
him  is  folly. 

In  proving  the  immortality  of  Ae  unl,  and  the 
existence  of  things  outside  and  beyond  our  duly 
experience,  Mr.  Shairp  takes  as  much  of  Kant's 
'  I  Decessar;  to  attain  hit  object    fro- 
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jntuknt  on  the  mind,  which  hmve  nothing  to  do 
■rith  llie  scDsei,  ire  disco*ered  in  every  jnilgment 
[hit  we  malie,  uid  hence  the  independence  of  the 
tool  fiom  the  action  of  Ihc  senses  is  postuUted. 
But  he  talies  cue  to  stop  short  of  the  further  results 
to  which  Kamt's  stem  ud  inflexible  reaso;iing  ear- 
ned him.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  we  know  nothing 
tl  lU  of  this  world  because  we  can  onlj  know  the 
impressions  upon  our  senses  and  soul.  That  would 
airj  him  into  a  negation  of  all  things,  and  finally  of 
God  himself;  but  (he  term,  Atheist,  is  crideDtly  the 
mott  Intolerable  of  all  to  Mr.  Shairp's  sensibilities. 
Ai  a  poet  and  a  dumpion  of  poetrj,  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  to  see  Mr.  Shairp  ranging 
hinuelf  against  (he  encroachments  of  the  materialists 
•ad  dnwing  his  Eword  in  defense  of  the  ideal.  Plato, 
not  Aristotle,  is  the  camp  Tor  him. 

Agreeable  and  pleasant  reading  thongh  it  may  be, 
Ihcie  is  nothing  in  this  littJe  work  to  prove  the  new 
pmlcssor  a  man  of  much  force.  Ossian,  for  instance, 
whose  claims  might  have  been  urged  with  especial 
fitneii  by  a  Scotchman,  is  passed  over  with  an 
ensiire  paragraph  or  two,  as  if  he  were  afruid  (o 
come  to  any  conclusions  of  his  own,  either  because 
o(  inadequate  consideration  of  the  subject,  or 
— what  is  lilcclier — out  of  regard  to  his  Lowland 
aodieace.  Indeed,  one  need  not  look  for  strong 
eipresiions  of  opinion  or  new  theories  on  any  of 
the  nnmeroas  subjects  that  arise  in  the  eonrse  of  so 
fmitfal  a  theme,  bat  only  for  a  good  presenting  of 
well-known  -views.     Caiuni  Moiley,  Rnskin,  Stop- 


ford  Brooke,  Leslie  Stephen  and  Max  MUller  fdrnitk 
a  good  deal  of  the  matter.  The  strongest  private 
conviction  expressed  is  the  general  one  already 
noticed  of  the  existence  of  God  in  nature  and  a  sonl 
in  man.     Concerning  poetry,  he  says  : 

"  I  have  said  that  the  range  of  poetry  is  boundless 
as  the  universe.  Whenever  the  soul  comes  into 
living  contact  with  fact  and  truth ;  whenever  it 
realizes  these  with  more  than  common  vividness, 
there  arises  a  thrili  of  joy,  a  glow  of  emotion.  And 
the  expression  of  that  thrill,  that  glow,  is  poetry. 
The  range  of  poetic  emotion  may  thus  be  as  wide  ai 
the  range  of  human  thought,  as  existence.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  all  objects  are  alike  fit  to 
awaken  poetry.  The  nc>bler  the  objects,  the  nobler 
will  be  the  poetry  they  awaken  when  they  fidl  on 
the  heart  of  a  true  poet.  But  though  this  be  so, 
yet  poetry  may  be  fonnd  springing  up  in  the  most 
uBlikelj  places,  among  what  seem  the  dryest  eSbrts 
of  human  thou^t,  just  as  you  may  see  the  intense 
blue  of  the  Alpine  forget-me-not  lighting  up  the 
darkest  crevices,  or  the  most  bare  and  inaccessible 
ledges  of  the  mountain  precipice." 

Physical  science^  says  Mr.  Shairp,  deala  with  the 
oatward  object  alone.  Poetry  has  to  do  with  the 
abject //w  the  soul  of  man.  From  the  meeting  and 
combined  action  of  these  two  forces,  the  ontward 
object  and  the  sonl,  there  arises  a  creation,  or  ema- 
nation, diflerent  from  either,  but  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both.  And  it  is  the  bnsineis  of  true 
poetry  to  express  this. 
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Hnr  Katbod  of  Fropagatlni  Soft  Planta. 
The  usual  method  of  preparing  cuttings  of  soft- 
wooded  plant!  is  either  to  take  the  cuttings  entirely 
off' the  parent  plant,  or  to  cut  them  half-way  through 
and  let  them  remain  on  the  plant  till  the  granula- 
tions appear.  An  improvement  on  this  is  to  snap 
or  break  off  the  catting  so  as  to  leaye  it  hanging  by 
>  bit  of  the  skin.  This  serves  to  hold  the  cutting 
to  the  plant  and  to  keep  it  {una  wilting,  while  it 
saves  the  plant  from  the  severe  check  that  would 
follow  its  complete  removal  In  a  short  time  the 
"callonSi"  or  granulations,  appear  and  the  hanging 
cutting  may  then  be  removed  and  planted  at  once  in 
a  pot,  when,  alter  a  few  days  shading  it  takes  root 
and  b^ns  to  grow.  Tbe  advantages  of  this  method 
are  found  in  saving  the  parent  plant,  for  the  hang- 
ing cutting  still  demands  sustenance  from  the  roots 
and  thns  atimulates  and  preserves  the  plant  in 
health.  At  the  same  time,  new  shoots  break  out 
below  the  broken  catting,  and  these  form  new  cut- 
tings in  less  time  than  I^  the  old  method  when  the 
plant  Is  checked  by  the  severe  cutting  back.  Labor 
and  time  are  also  saved  by  omitting  the  work  spent 
in  setting  and  tending  the  catlings  in  *,  p-opttgating 
tank. 

Vol.  XV.— 3a 


Dairy  VaatllMlaB. 
A  SVSTSU  of  tmder-grottnd  air-[npes  laid  up  and 
down  a  hill  from  a  dairy  for  the  purpose  of  secnring 
fresh  air  of  a  uniform  temperotnie  has  been  already 
described  in  this  department.  Another  form  irf 
ventilating-pipe  adapted  to  dairies  on  level  ground 
employs  a  brick  or  stone  [npe  of  a  pointed  arch 
section  37.7centimeterE  (14  inches)  high  and 30.5 
centimeters  (I  foot)  wide  at  the  bottom,  laid  in  a 
straight  line  in  any  direction  for  a  distance  of  15.78 
meters  ((50  feet).  This  air-duct  is  Uid  3.74.5 
meters  (9  feet)  under  ground,  and  rises  b;  an  easy 
curve  to  the  surface  at  one  end,  and  enters  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dairy  at  the  other-  The  tempenture  of 
the  earth  at  this  depth  is  48"  Fahrenheit  at  all  sea* 
sons  of  the  year,  and  the  air  passing  through  the 
duct  has  this  liied  temperature  on  entering  the 
dairy.  In  summer,  the  air  of  the  dairy  can  be 
lowered  to  any  desired  point  above  this  by  letting 
the  hot  air  escape  from  the  top  of  the  bollding,  and 
In  winter,  the  &esh  air  entering  the  dairy  is  raised 
to  this  point  by  passing  through  the  duct,  whatever 
the  outside  temperature.  A  little  fire  heat  in  the 
dairy  will  set  the  air  in  the  duct  in  motion,  and  thn* 
the  room  is  readilr  kept  at  uiy  desired  temperaton  I 
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U  sdmU  cxpeiiM.  Another  idvuitage  repoited  for 
thii  lystem  of  TCntiktiari  is  the  freedom  from  danger 
of  soniing  in  Hie  milk  during  thunder-itoniiB,  u  the 
air  talten  from  the  dact  is  free  irtaa  the  genni  of 
putriGc»tion.  This  ODdeT-gToiiiid  ur-dnct  might 
■Ieo  be  useful  in  supplying  &esh  ur  raised  to  48°  in 
winter  ibr  a.  hot-air  funiace  at  a  material  ecocomj  of 
fad. 

Tha  AlbTdlc  Chain. 
This  apparatns  consists  of  a  number  of  long, 
slender  bags  of  canvas  made  air-tight  and  joined 
together  by  means  of  short  copper  pipes.  The  chain 
is  designed  to  be  used  in  raising  sunken  ships  where 
the  vessel  is  too  deep  to  be  conveniently  reached  by 
divert.  The  first  step  in  raising  a  ship  is  to  lower 
■elf-fastening  grapnels  to  difTeient  parts  of  the  ship, 
and  by  fastening  buoys  to  these,  to  mark  her  posi- 
tion on  the  snrbce  of  the  water.  A  steamer  pro- 
vided with  powerful  air-ptunp«,  and  having  a  large 
niunber  of  the  empty  bags  forming  the  chain,  is 
then  faron^t  up  and  a  onmber  of  the  bags  are 
bttened  together  with  a  self-fastening  grapnel  at 
the  end  and  lowered  overboard  till  the  grapnel  finds 
a  strong  hold  on  ihe  ship.  If  divers  can  be  em- 
ployed to  bsten  the  chain,  or  if  the  Bubmarine  mole 
can  be  nsed,  the  work  becomes  the  more  simple. 
Having,  in  either  of  these  ways,  secured  the  end  of 
the  canvas  chain  to  the  ship,  the  steamer  moves 
roand  and  round  the  buoyi,  paying  out  the  empty 
diain  for  one  or  two  tons.  The  air-pump  is  then 
started,  and  the  chain  is  Uown  up,  causing  it  to 
swell  uid  fit  under  the  vessel.  More  chain  is  paid 
oat  till  it  is  wound  rotind  the  vessel  several  times, 
and  then  it  is  chafed  with  air  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
The  displacement  caused  by  the  expanded  bags 
eventually  auscs  them  to  float  and  lilt  the  ship  to 
the  tnrfiue.  This  alhydic  chain  has  the  advantage 
over  the  single  bog  plan  of  making  a  continnoni 
piece,  so  that  if  one  bag  (ails  to  find  a  hold  on  the 
ship,  it  still  CKerls  its  lifting  power  through  the 
olhm.  The  flexible  diaracter  of  Ihe  chain  also 
[veventi  injury  from  catchingand  tearing  on  sharp 
points  of  the  wreck.  The  same  idea,  earned  ont 
with  a  light  rubber  hose,  might  be  useful  in  recover- 
ing small  objects  from  deep  water. 

Unitlnc  Iron  and  Staal. 
In  uniting  cast-iron  and  cast-steel,  as  in  iron  car- 
wheels  with  steel  tires,  a  new  process  in  welding 
employs  a  thin  sheet  of  Iron  so  placed  in  the  mold 
fluu  it  will  separate  the  tted  bma.  the  iron  when  both 
■re  pomed  at  the  same  instant  into  the  mold.  The 
•im  of  this  diaphragm  of  sheet-iron  is  twofold, — lirst, 
to  keep  the  steel  and  iron  from  actual  contact,  and, 
secondly,  to  serve  as  a  weld  to  unite  them.  The 
thk^ness  of  this  plate  is  a  matter  of  carefiil  adjost- 
ment.  It  must  be  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the 
flow  of  the  metals  on  each  side,  and  thin  enough  to 
eventually  weld  them  together.  This  device  has 
been  used  with  success  for  some  time,  and  has  been 
applied  to  a  variety  of  forms  where  one  part  of  the 
easting  requires  the  tenacity  of  iron  and  another 
part  demands  the  hardness  of  sleeL 


A  NEW  attachment  for  the  sewing-madiine  hsi 
been  introduced  that  enables  the  ma;diine  to  mad 
or  "  dam  "  holes  in  any  kind  of  fabric.  It  consists 
of  a  small  sleel  ring  having  a  hole  in  one  side,  and 
having  a  delicate  spiral  spring  affixed  to  the  top  of 
the  ring.  To  use  the  mending  attachment  the 
thread  is  passed  though  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
ring  and  downward.  The  ring  is  then  slipped  oier 
the  needle  of  the  madune  with  the  spiral  spring 
inclosing  the  needle.  The  thread  is  then  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  as  for  sewing.  In 
pladng  the  cloth  with  the  hole  to  be  closed  on  the 
machine  the  fabric  is  fed  up  to  the  needle  and 
stitches  are  made  thron|^  the  doth  along  one  edge 
of  the  rent  or  hole,  llie  stitch  passes  aver  the 
opening,  leaving  a  knotted  thread  reaching  from 
side  to  side.  This  is  repeated,  forward  and  badi- 
ward  and  crosswise,  or  in  any  direction,  tilt  the 
crossing  stitches  make  a  dose  web  over  the  hole. 
By  this  simple  device  the  sewing-machine  becomes 
a  tnending-modune,  repairing  and  dosing  over 
openings  in  any  kind  of  &bric  The  appliance  a 
specially  useful  in  repairing  table-linen,  though  it 
can  be  nsed  for  mending  any  bbric  from  saSs  at 
stockings. 

New  Portalil*  Kltcbwi. 

This  apparatus  is  designed  for  a  traveling  Idtdtei 
and  consists  of  an  upright  stove  or  futnoc^  hung 
between  a  pair  of  wheels  that  it  may  be  drawn  br 
one  or  two  horses.  The  stove  is,  like  some  kindi 
of  portable  steam-boilers,  hung  on  pivots  at  the 
sides,  BO  that  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  tbe 
movements  of  the  carriage.  The  stove  has  a  fitt- 
box  at  the  base,  and  a  direct-dralt  dtimney  at  the 
top.  Within  the  stove  ore  two  copper  cylinders  or 
boilers,  placed  one  within  the  other;  the  outer 
cylinder  is  fitted  with  pipes  for  the  water  and  laiety 
valves,  and  is  practically  a  steam-boiler.  The  inner 
cylinder  is  tinned  on  both  sides,  and  has  a  lid  disl 
way  be  fitted  on  steam-tight;  a  short  jnece  of  pipe 
connects  the  two  vessels  at  the  top.  In  making 
soups,  and  in  cooking  other  food,  the  meat  or  olhd 
material  is  placed  in  the  inner  cylincter,  and  the 
oover  is  put  on  steam-ti^L  The  fire  drculating 
about  Ihe  oater  boiler  causes  the  water  to  boil,  sod 
the  steam  passes  over  into  the  cooking  vessel  sod 
cooks  the  meals  by  steaming  and  boiling.  Sod  s 
kitchen,  drawn  by  two  horses,  can  make,  while  00 
the  march,  soup  for  350  men  in  three  hours.  The 
carriage  also  carries  in  the  forward  port  all  the 
cooking  utensils,  and  the  kitdien  is  thus  complete 
in  itself.  The  kitdien  has  been  adopted  by  one  of 
the  European  armies. 


Tkk  compound  type  ofengine,whete  one  CTtindtf 
receives  the  steam  direct  from  the  boiler  and  ifttr 
using  its  expansion  to  a  limited  degree  sends  it  oe 
to  another  and  larger  cylinder,  is  almost  nniveruUr 
nsed  for  marine  engines,  and  in  port  for  EtsIioairT 
engines,  and  has  recently  been  applied  to  1ociiii>i>- 
lives.  Tluee  engine*  for  paMenger  anice  bare 
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now  made  ■  united  run  of  over  2,500  milei,  and  may 
be  coniidered  ai  cometliing  more  than  experimeott. 
Hie  engines  Iwv«  two  trfliaden,  placed  on  the  out- 
ude,  that  ore  fitted  to  the  wheels  in  the  nsnal  man- 
ner, and  one  of  these  is  somcvhat  larger  than  the 
otbCT.  When  the  locomotive  is  to  be  started,  or 
utien  more  draft  is  required  In  the  fire,  a  new  form 
<if  tiItc,  otlled  the  undoing  valve,  is  employed  to 
torn  the  steam  into  both  cylinders  at  once,  and  the 
tthanst  is  thrown  into  the  stack  to  increase  the 
draft.  The  undoing  valve  is  the  only  addition  to 
dieeD^ne,  and  excepting  in  this  and  the  differing 
dies  of  the  cylinders,  the  locomotives  do  not  depart 
from  the  common  type.  When  the  speed  is  at- 
tained, or  when  the  draft  is  sufficient,  the  new  valve 
b  dianged  and  the  steam  goei  to  the  smaller,  hi^- 
pressnre  cylinder,  the  exhaust  ia  taken  to  the  larger 
^linder  on  the  other  side  of  the  engine,  and  after 
fartherezpanstOB  the  steam  it  fitMlIy  thrown  into  the 
stack.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  engine  gives  only  half 
the  DiunbcT  of  "  conf^  "  or  ejections  at  the  stack, 
and  thus  loses  half  the  draft.  The  engines  are  re- 
ported to  do  continuous  work  in  dragging  heavy 
eicursion  trains  over  a  sea-side  road  at  a  decided 
economy  of  fiieL. 

Sbrinkliic  on  Tins  by  Hot  Wator. 
The  nncertain  and  irregular  results  that  follow 
fix>ia  the  use  of  direct  fire  heat  in  expaniUng  tires 
his  led  to  some  experiments  in  the  use  of  hot  water. 
An  iron  task  of  suitable  site  Ibr  car-wheeU,  and 
filled  on^-quartcT  full  of  water,  is  prepared  and 
iteiin  is  turned  into  the  water  till  it  is  raised  to  2\% 
Fahr, ;  the  tire  is  planged  into  this  by  means  of  a 
crane,  and  is  left  sobmerged  for  6(leen  minutes ; 
it  is  then  taken  out  and  at  once  put  on  the  wheel. 
By  this  method  three  men  can  set  the  tires  on  from 
12  to  15  wheels  in  a  day  of  eleven  hours.  The 
diBercnce  between  the  tires  and  wheels  most  be 
very  small,  being  only  0.75  millimeter  to  a  meter, 
and  this  is  ascertained  by  gauges  of  great  predsioo, 
as  a  very  slight  deviation  will  not  allow  ^e  tire  10 
go  on  or  will  leave  it  loose  when  cold.  In  practice 
it  has  been  found  that  where  on  the  same  rood  3  7 
per  cent,  of  the  fire-heated  wheels  ran  loose,  and 
five  per  cent,  were  broken  in  a  six-years'  trial,  iinly 
one  per  cenL  of  the  water-heated  lires  became 
loose  and  only  a  single  wheel  was  broken  in  a  three- 
years'  trial.  While  tired  car-wheels  are  not  much 
osed  in  this  country,  this  plan  of  using  hot  water 
in  expanding  tires  may  be  of  value  in  setting  wagon- 
vheds.  The  water  l^th  has  the  advantage  of  heal- 
ing the  tire  Dpifomtly  and  expanding  it  equally  in 


H*w  Form  of  Plaatarlnc. 
A  NEW  style  of  wall  and  celling  plastering  has 
been  introduced  that  offers  some  advantages  in  ease 
and  speed  in  covering  the  walls  and  in  securing  the 
plaster  against  falling  and  fire.  In  place  of  tpreod- 
bg  the  plaster  on  lathi  fixed  to  the  wall,  it  is  pre- 
pared in  solid  blocks  or  slabs,  and  these  are  uiiled 
to  the  rafters  or  jtdsts.    The  slabs  ue  made  of  any 


convenient  shape  or  size  by  a  fimple  process  that 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  building  or  at  the  plasterer's 
shop.  A  smooth,  hard  surface  is  prepared,  and  a 
sloping  edge  is  set  up  to  give  the  slabs  a  beveled 
edge,  and  on  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
Upon  this,  and  securely  bedded  in  it,  is  spread  ■ 
sheet  of  canvas  or  other  heavy  bbric,  or  a  layer  of 
some  loose  fibers ;  laths  ore  then  laid  along  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  slab,  and  over  alt  is  spread  a 
thick  layer  of  common  plaster ;  before  this  sets  it  is 
brushed  over  with  a  coarse  broom  to  give  it  a  rough 
snrfiue  to  make  a  key  for  the  finishing  coat  of  plas- 
ter. When  the  plaster  has  set,  and  the  slab  is  hard 
and  dry,  it  ia  raised  to  its  place  and  fastened  there 
by  nails  driven  through  the  laths.  The  finishing 
coat  is  then  applied  in  the  usual  way,  covering  the 
diviuon  between  the  slabs  so  that  the  snrE>ce  ts 
uniform.  Such  a  system  of  plastering  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  quick  and  cleanly  work  at  a  laving  of 
labor,  and  making  a  wall  covering  that  will  not  bll 
in  masses  when  wet,  nor  take  fire  at  the  bock  M 
two  laths  are  bedded  in  the  plaster. 


PropoHd  Cbani*  In  tha  Sjritam  of  Oansins  Wlta, 
The  size  of  wires  and  thin  plates  of  gold,  capper, 
iron  and  other  metals  has  been  everywhere  meas- 
ured by  the  use  of  various  steel  gauges.  The 
measuring  appliances  are  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and  the  numbers  upon  them  make  the 
commercially  recognized  sizes  of  plate  metal  and 
wire.  This  numbering  of  the  gauges  is  entirdy 
arbitrary,  and  varies  with  the  different  makers  of 
gauges,  so  that  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  gauge 
must  be  known  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  gauge. 
More  than  this,  all  these  gauges  are  subject  to  wear,  * 
and  unless  provided  with  compensating  appliances 
become  in  time  valudess  as  instruments  of  predsiot^ 
A  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  having  been  appointed  to  eiamine  this 
matter,  recently  reported  that,  in  view  of  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  now  (band  in  the  measure- 
ment of  metals  by  irire  gauges,  the  use  of  fixed 
gauges  and  the  use  of  numbers  to  express  the 
diameters  of  wires  be  abandoned.  In  place  of  these 
nnmbers  the  committee  recommend  the  expression 
of  commercial  sizes  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  or  the 
fractions  of  a  millimeter;  in  place  of  the  mmibered 
gauges  the  millimeler  screw  gauge  is  recommended. 
This  gauge  is  a  steel  frame  fitted  with  a  micrometer 
screw.  The  screw  is  .accuiotely  cut  and  fitted,  and 
the  great  space  through  which  the  lever  of  the  screw 
passes  in  comparison  with  the  advance  due  to  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  makes  it  a  means  of  very  minnle 
measorementi.  The  head  of  the  screw  is  divided 
into  equal  parts  so  that  a  single  movement  of  the 
screw  head  expresses  extremely  minute  measure- 
ments between  the  end  of  the  screw  and  the  rest 
where  the  plate  or  wire  to  be  measured  is  placed. 
These  micrometer  gauges  are  fitted  with  conipea< 
sating  appliances  Co  recover  the  loss  due  to  wearing 
and  will  measure  accurately  till  worn  ouL  This 
change  in  the  system  of  measuring  wire  recommend* 
itself  for  limjjidty  and  nnifbrniity.    The  pmoA  1 
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oonfniion  of  gaag«s  and  tiie*  wontd  be  cocrccted 
bj  the  use  of  actiul  meanuements,  and  the  microm- 
eter gauge  would  nuke  *  stMidaid  for  nniretul 


A  soLimoK  or  dldnm  chloride  in  gljceiine  is 
propOMd  u  a  conrenient  lubslitute  for  Ihe  sand 
bath.  It  is  sud  to  be  euily  rcjpilated,  uid  to  be 
oseflll  for  temperalnrea  varying  from  572  to  626 
FahT. 

Tbe  cndci  sometimu  teen  in  common  mortar 
are  attributed  by  M.  DeconmesD  to  the  nnombined 
quicklime  it  may  contaio.  To  aentraliie  thii  he 
employs  a  Gne  siliceoni  powder,  mixed  with  diluted 
nitric  add.  Tbe  mortar  thttt  made  ii  said  to  be 
free  from  this  defect,  and  stone  made  from  it  resem- 
bles natural  stone*  and  may  be  cut,  mwd  or  o^er- 
wue  treated. 

To  preierve  the  juices  of  lemons,  cnrtanti, 
orange*  aod  other  fruit*,  the  juice,  when  freah,  is 
ezpiesied  and  loixed  with  some  kind  of  cooked 
meal,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
and  is  then  made  up  into  cakes  and  baked.  These 
cake*  are  then  ground  up  Into  a  kind  of  fruit  farina. 
Juices  thus  prepared  are  said  to  keep  their  Savor 
indefinitely,  and  the  fiuina  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fresh  fruit.  1 

Dr.  Himly,  of  the  Univenity  of  Kiel,  suggests 
a  simple  test  for  flour  adulterations.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  Sour  Co  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  com- 
moa  test-tube  3.2  centimeters  [3-S  in.)  in  diameter, 
and  13  ccntimeten  (about  5  in.)  long,  and  enough 
•  chloroform  is  added  to  fill  the  lube  three-quarters 
full.  The  mixture  is  then  shaken  and  placed  up- 
right at  rest,  and  is  kept  thus  till  the  various 
(■Stances  in  Ihe  tube  find  the  levels  due  to  their 
tpccilic  gravity.  In  time  the  dear  fionrwill  swim 
at  the  top,  and  the  lime,  chalk,  plaster,  bone-dust, 
marble  and  other  impurities,  will  gather  in  layers 
at  the  bottom,  and  thus  indicating  their  proportion 
and  character.  Unadulterated  floni  leaves  a  filmy 
gray  or  brownish  depoait,  that  Ik  probably  due  to 
the  stone-dust  from  the  grinding.  But  this  is  not 
easily  mistaken  (or  the  while  deposits  from  the 
tdalteratiooi. 

The  success  attending  the  efibrts  to  toughen  glass 
have  led  to  a  number  of  processes  for  improving 
the  quality  of  glass,  and  among  these  is  one  for 
compressing  glass  under  heavy  metallic  rolls.  This 
compressed  glass  b  reported  to  be  even  tougher 
than  the  "  La  Bastre  glass "  (already  described 
bere),  and  has  the  advantage  of  greater  freedom  in 
working  so  that  larger  pieces  can  be  produced. 
The  compressed  glass  has  a  fibrous  texture,  quite 
unlike  the  crystalline  structure  of  Ibe  tempered  glass. 
By  the  use  of  engraved  rolls,  the  glass  may  also  be 
ornamented  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  compressed. 

A  new  process  for  making  artificial  black  walnut 
from  red  beech,  alder  and  other  woods,  is  annonnced. 
The  wood  thoroughly  dried  and  warmed  is  given 
one  or  two  coats  of  a  liquid  composed  of  one  part. 


by  weight,  of  extract  of  walnut-peel  dissolved  ia  dx 
parts  of  bailing  water.  When  the  ataining  coat  il 
half  dry  it  is  bnubed  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
bichromate  of  potash  in  five  parts  of  boiling  wiler ; 
and  after  this  has  dried  the  wood  is  rubbed  and  pot 
ished-  This  stain  is  reported  to  be  Brm  and  of  tn 
excellent  color. 

In  a  new  style  of  ship's  anchor,  simplicity,  cheap- 
ness and  strength  have  been  secured  by  making  the 
stock  in  two  parts  just  alike,  and  fastened  together 
by  bolts  at  each  end  aod  near  Ihe  center.  Only  oue 
arm  is  used,  and  by  making  the  two  parts  spread 
apart  near  the  end  so  that  the  arm  httog  on  tlKboIt 
that  joins  them  may  swing  freely  between  them 
in  either  directioo.  The  arm  has  a  T  shaped  hevl 
aod  by  means  of  two  projections  on  either  side  oT 
the  bead  it  is  limited  in  its  movements.  \Mieii 
dosed,  the  arm  rests  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
stock,  and  in  Sming  it  takes  the  right  position  to 
hold  in  the  ground  without  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  anchor  falls  from  tbe  ship.  An  andwr 
of  this  pattern  tested  to  destruction  broke  st  a 
strain  of  25a  per  cenL  over  proot 

The  experiments  that  have  been  going  on  for  tlie 
past  year  in  making  glass  from  slag  have  been  coa- 
duded,  and  a  glass  suitable  for  bottles  is  now  beiog 
made  on  a  commerdal  scale.  The  slag  i*  taken  hot 
from  a  blast-furnace  in  a  ladle  and  poured  into  a 
Sieman's  furnace;  carbonate  of  soda  and  silica  ire 
then  added  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the 
quality  of  glass  to  be  produced.  A  large  mua- 
facturing  plant  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  this  line 
of  glass-making. 

In  coating  metal*  with  tin  and  nickel,  two  new 
processes  arc  mentioned.  Kayser  melts  together 
one  part  of  copper  and  five  part*  of  pnre  Auslraliaa 
tin.  This  alloy  is  granulated  and  mixed  with  water 
and  craam  of  tartar  into  a  pasty  bath.  To  ead  MO 
parts  of  the  alloy  is  added  one  part  of  oxide  of 
nickel,  and  the  artides  to  be  plated  are  laid  in  Ihii 
bath  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.  Artides  of  bm> 
and  copper  are  thus  easily  plated  and  given  a  hard 
sur&ce  resembling  Germaa  silver.  Artides  of  itco 
must  first  be  copper-plated.  By  adding  carbousle 
of  nickel  to  the  batb,  boiling  gives  a  coating  rtcher 
in  nickel  and  varying  in  color  fitim  that  of  rli'i"""* 
to  blue-black  according  to  the  amount  of  nickd  salt 
used.  Stobla  adds  to  a  solution  of  protodiloride  di 
tin  a  small  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  brasi, 
copper  or  iron  artides  to  be  tinned  are  moitteaol 
with  this  and  then  rubbed  hard  with  xinc  powder. 

The  OoatiDg  fire-works  now  used  at  sea  in  ase  of 
shipwreck*  have  been  made  in  Ibe  tana  of  a  bomb 
that  may  be  thrown  from  a  mortar.  The  bomb  is 
thrown  inlo  the  water  at  any  distance  from  the  ship 
or  shore  battery,  and  immediately  takes  fire  on  fill- 
ing in  the  water,  and  bums  with  an  intense  white 
flame.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  small  hole  i* 
the  shell  to  admit  the  water,  and  it  flames  the  momoit 
it  is  wet.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  extingniilioi, 
and  the  bomb  floats  and  lights  up  the  sea  for  a  Ice; 
distance  around  it,  pUinlj  ibow^  the  position  ef 
hostile  ships  OT  bM^  /  ~  " 
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Whin  meny  Christinu-da]r  ii  done. 

And  Chmtmai-niglit  is  jult  begun  ; 

While  dondi  in  stow  procession  drift 

To  wish  the  moon-man  "Christnuu  gift," 

Vtl  linger  overhead,  to  know 

What  causes  all  the  stir  below; 

At  Uncle  Johnny  Booker's  ball 

TTm  darkeys  hold  high  carnival. 

Fiom  all  the  country-side  they  throng. 

With  laughter,  shouts,  and  scraps  of  song — 

Their  whole  deportment  phunly  showing 

That  to  THE  FROLIC  they  are  goine. 

Some  take  the  path  with  shoes  in  Land, 

To  traverse  muddy  bottom-land; 

Aristocrats  thdr  steeds  bestride — 

Four  DD  a  rnole,  behold  them  ridel 

And  ten  great  oxen  draw  apace 

The  wagon  from  "de  Oder  place," 

With  Tarty  guests,  whose  conveisatioQ 

Betokens  i&A  anticipation. 

^'□t  lo  wiui  him  who  drives :   old  Jim 

1>  sagely  solemn,  hard  and  grim. 

And  frolics  have  no  joys  for  him. 

He  seldom  tpeakt,  tnit  to  condemn — 

Or  utter  some  wi^  apothegm — 

Or  else,  some  crabbed  thought  pursuing, 

Talk  to  his  team,  as  now  he's  doing: 

Come  ap  hesh.  Star!      Vee-baweel 
Yon  ulnz  is  a-laggin' — 

}n  think  I'l  dead. 


Let  lone  draw  in' 

Dis  team^^uit  bel'rin,  sah  I 

De  ladies  don't  submit  'at — 
Dis  team— you  ol'  fool  ox,  ' 

You  heah  me  tell  you  quit  'at? 
Dis  team's  des  like  de  'Nited  Stale*; 

Daft  what  I's  tryin'  to  ^t  all 
De  people  ridei  behind 

Dc  poUylishners  haalJn' — 
Sh'u'd  be  a  well-bruk  ox. 

To  roller  dat  ai  callin'— 
An'  sometimes  nuflin  won't  do  dem  tlei 

But  what  dey  mas'  be  stallin'l 
Woo  bahgh  I      Bnck-kannon  I      \Ki,  sal 

Sometimes  dej  will  be  sticktn'; 


Dey  blows  apon  dev  handl. 
Den  flings  'em  wid  de  nails  up. 

Jumps  up  an'  cracks  dey  heels. 
An'  pruintly  dey  sails  up, 

An'  makes  dem  oxen  hump  deyset 
By  twistin'  all  dey  tails  up  I 

In  this  our  age  of  printer's  ink, 

Tis  books  that  show  us  how  to  think — 

The  rule  reversed,  and  set  at  naught. 
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TbM  held  that  bcxika  were  bom  of  thought; 
We  form  our  minds  bv  pedants'  rolet; 
And  ill  we  know,  is  from  the  schools ; 
And  when  we  work,  or  when  we  plaj. 
We  do  it  in  an  ordered  way — 
And  Nature's  seli  pronounce  a  ban  on. 
Whene'er  she  dares  transgress  a  canon. 
Untraromeled  thus,  the  simple  race  is. 
That  "works  the  craps"  on  cotton-places  1 
Original  in  ad  and  thought. 
Because  unleam61  and  untaught. 
Observe  them  at  their  Christmas  part; . 
How  unrestrained  their  mirtti — how  hearty  I 
How  many  things  they  say  and  do. 
That  never  would  occur  to  you  1 
See  Brudder  Brown — whose  saving  grace 
Would  sanctify  a  quarter-i 

„ ...  • ^ 


m'C  jedge  us  hard  for  what  we  does — ; 
i'  all  de  balunce  ob  de  yeab,  we  does 
dandn's  wrong — oh,  litahsrl   let  de  ti 


Don't  jedge  us  hard  for  what  » 
An'  all  de  balunce  o*-    '- 
Ef  dandn's  wrong — 

We  labors  in  de  vineya'd — workin'  hard,  an'  workin'  true — 
Now,  shorely  you  wont  notus,  ef  we  eats  a  grape  or  two. 
An'  takes  a  iMtle  holiday— a  leetle  restin'-sHll — 
Bekase,  nex'  week,  we'll  start  in  fresh,  an'  labor  Iwicet  as  well. 

Remember,  Malisr — min'  dis,  now — de  sinfulness  ob  sin 
Is  'pendin'  'pon  de  sperrit  what  we  goes  an'  does  it  in: 
An'  in  a  righdijs  frame  ob  min'  we's  gwine  to  dance  an*  singi 
A-feelin'  like  King  David,  when  he  cut  de  pigeon-wing. 

It  seems  to  me — indeed  ll  do— I  mebbe  mout  be  wrong — 
That  people  raly  ought  to  dance,  when  Chrismus  comes  along; 
Des  ^ince  bekase  dey's  happy — like  de  birds  hops  in  de  trees  i 
De  pine-top  fiddle  soundin    lo  de  bowin'  ob  de  breeze. 

We  has  no  aili  to  dance  afore,  like  Isrul's  prophet  Icing; 
We  has  no  haip  lo  soun*  de  chords,  to  holp  us  out  to  sing; 
But  'cordin'  to  de  eif's  we  has  we  does  de  bes'  we  knows — 
An'  folks  don'l  'spise  de  vi'let-Sow'r  bekase  it  aint  de  rose. 

You  bless  us,  please  sah,  cben  ef  wc's  dean'  wrong  to-nigfal> 

Kase  den  we'll  need  de  blessin'  more'n  ef  we's  doin'  ri^t; 
.  An'  let  de  blessin'  stay  wid  us,  untell  we  comes  to  die, 

I   I  An'  0Dea  lo  keep  our  Chrismus  wid  dem  sheriffs  in  de  sky  I 

em  prcshis  anjuls  we's  a-gwine  to  jine  'em  aoon: 
.  we  s  a-Irainin'  for  to  sing  de  glory  tune ; 

— ■-  ■—    -n'  it  aint  no  matter  when— 
i'  lake  'em  borne  1     Amen. 


The  rer'rend  man  is  scarcely  Ihrougti, 
When  alt  the  noise  begins  anew. 
And  with  such  force  assaults  the  ears. 
That  through  the  din  one  hardly  hears 
Old  Fiddling  Josey  "sound  his  A" — 
Correct  the  pitch — begin  to  play — 
Stop,  satisfied — then,  with  the  bow. 
Rap  out  the  signal  dancers  know : 


Git  yo'  fardntrs,  fiat  kvatlilhn  I 
Stomp  yo'  feet,  an'  raise  'em  high; 

Tune  is:  "OKI  dat  water- million  I 
Gwine  to  git  to  home  bime-bye." 

S'hiti  yif  pardntrs! — scrape  periitely — 
Don  t  be  bumpin'  gin  de  res' — 

Bakmtt  all  I — now,  step  out  rjriitlj;    ■ 
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AOni  dance  yo'  lebbel  bei'. 
FD'aa'dfiahf — whoop  up,  niegerE  I 

Boii  ag'm/ — don't  be  so  sloir — 
Saing  antaiti — min'  de  figgeri: 

Wben  1  hollers,  den  ]Po'  go. 
Ttp  laJitt  irasi  tier/ 

Hoi'  on,  [ill  I  takes  a  AiMXtt — 
Gtmmtn  tolel — yea,  I'l  »ober — 

Kaint  lay  how  de  fiddle  am — 
HiaiJi  arnmdl — hoi'  up  yo'  faces, 

Don't  be  lookin'  at  yo'  feett 
^■V  y^  parditers  to  ye'  filatii  I 

Dit's  de  nay— dat's  hard  to  b«aL 
Sidii  fiivfdl. — when  you'i  ready — 

Hake  a  bow  as  low's  yon  kinl 
Smmg  atrotl  mid  Bfp'sile  lady  I 

Saw  we'll  let  you  swap  ag'in: 
ladiii  cAange  I — shet  iqi  dat  talkin' ; 

Do  yo'  t^ldn'  arter  while — 
Riehl  an'  lef  I — don't  want  no  walkin' — 
llake  yo'  steps,  an'  show  yo'  ttyle  I 

And  ta  the  "  set "  proceeds — tts  length 

Dctemiined  by  the  dancen'  strength ; 

And  ill  agree  to  yield  the  palm 

For  gtace  and  skill,  to  "  Georgy  Sam," 

Who  stamps  so  hard,  and  leaps  so  high, 

"  Des  watch  hini  1  "  is  the  wond'ring  cry — 

"De  nigger  mus'  be,  for  a  fac'. 

Own  cousin  to  a  juinpin'-jack  I  " 

On,  on,  the  restless  fiddle  sounds — 

Still  chorused  by  the  curs  and  hounds — 

Dance  after  dance  incceeding  ^t, 

1111  SUPPER  is  announced  at  last 

That  scene — but  why  attempt  to  show  it  ? 

The  most  inYeative  modem  poet. 

In  fine  new  words  whose  hope  and  trust  is. 

Could  form  no  phrase  to  do  it  justice  I 

When  sapper  ends— that  is  not  soon — 

The  fiddle  strikes  (he  sane  old  tune; 

The  dancers  ponnd  the  floor  again, 

With  all  they  have  of  might  and  main ; 

Old  gossips,  almait  turning  pale, 


Yet  scorn*  the  Tery  thought  of  bed  :— 
So  wears  the  night:   and  wears  so  fast, 
All  wonder  when  they  find  it  passed. 
And  hear  the  signal  sound,  to  go. 
From  what  few  cocks  are  left  to  crow. 
Then,  one  and  all,  you  hear  them  shonl 
"  Hi  1    Booker  I    foich  de  banjo  out. 
An'  gib  us  em  song  'fore  we  goes — 
One  ob  de  berrr  1^^'  you  knows  I  " 


Attend  Annt  Caaiy's  graesome  tale 


And  tones  the  strings  with  skill  and  c 
Then  strikes  them  with  a  master's  air; 
And  tells,  in  melody  and  rhyme, 
llus  l^end  of  the  olden  time : 


Go  'wav,  fiddle! — folks  ii  tired  o'  hearin'  you  a-sqoawkin'. 
Keep  sdence  fiir  yo'  betters— don't  yon  heah  de  banjo  talkh 


About  de  lu'r  what  isn't 
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■  oberflow,"  Mud  Noah,  loolnn'  ioleinn — 
Herald,"  an'  he  read  de  ribber  column — 
An'  10  he  sot  his  hands  to  work  a-d'arin'  timber-patches. 
An'  'lowed  he's  gwine  to  build  >  boat  to  beat  de  steamah  "  Natchei." 

or  Noah  Icep'  a-nailin',  an'  a-chipptn',  an'  a-sawin' ; 
An'  all  dc  wicked  neighbors  kep   a-langhin'  an'  a-pshawin'; 
Bat  Noah  didn't  min'  'em — knowin'  whul  wot  gwine  to  h^ipen: 
An'  forty  dajrs  an'  forty  nights  de  rain  it  kep'  a-drappin. 

Now,  Noah  had  done  cotched  a  lot  ob  ebrv  soil  o'  beai'e* — 

Ob  all  de  shows  a-lrabbelin,  it  beat  'em  all  to  pieces  [ 

He  had  a  Morean  colt,  an'  sebral  head  o'  Jarsey  cattle — 

An'  dniir  'em  'board  d«  Ark  ai  soon'i  he  heered  de  thunder  ratde 

Den  sech  anoder  fall  ob  rain  1  — it  come  to  awfiil  hebby, 

De  ribber  riz  immejidy,  an'  busted  trt>o  de  lebbee; 

De  people  all  woi  drownded  out — 'cep'  Noah  an'  de  critters. 

An'  men  he'd  hired  to  work  de  boat — an'  one  to  mix  de  Utter*. 


e  a-bossin'  'roua'  I 

Now,  Ham,  de  only  nigEcr  whut  wiu  mnnin'  on  de  packet. 
Got  lonesome  in  de  barber-»hop,  an'  c'n'dn't  stan'  de  ncket; 
An'  so,  for  to  amiue  be-sc'^  he  steamed  some  wood  an'  bent  It, 
An'  sooQ  he  had  a  banjo  made— de  fust  dat  wuz  invented. 

He  wet  de  ledder,  stretched  it  on ;   made  bridge,  an'  screws,  an'  ^mn ; 

An'  fitted  in  a  proper  neck — 'Iwni  berry  long  an'  tap'rin'; 

He  tuk  some  tin,  an'  twisted  him  a  thimble  for  In  nng  it; 

An'  den  de  mighty  question  lii :   how  wui  he  gwiue  to  string  it? 

De  'possnm  had  as  line  a  tail  as  dis  dat  I's  a-singin'; 
De  ha'rs  so  long,  an'  thick,  an'  strong, — des  fit  for  banjo-stringin' ; 
Dat  nigger  shaved  'em  off  as  short  as  wash-day-dinner  graces; 
An'  sorted  ob  'em  by  de  size,  from  little  E's  to  basses. 

He  ttmng  her,  tuned  ber,  struck  a  jig, — twuz  "  Nebber  min'  de  wedder  " — 

Slw  soun'like  fortv-lebben  bands  a-pbyin'  all  togedder; 

Some  went  to  patim' ;   some  to  dandn';   Noah  oiled  de  fillers — 

An'  Ham  he  sot  an'  knodied  dc  tone,  de  happiest  ob  niggers  I 

Now,  sence  dat  time — it's  mighty  strange — dere's  not  de  slighles'  ibowin' 

Ob  any  ha'r  at  all  upon  de   possum's  tail  a-growin' ; 

An'  cnri's,  too, — dat  nigger's  ways:  his  people  nebber  los' 

Forwhar  you  finds  dc  nigger — dar's  de  banjo  an'de  'possum  1 

The  night  is  spent ;   and  as  the  day 
Throws  up  the  first  faint  flash  of  gray. 
The  guests  pursue  thrir  homewanTway; 
And  through  the  field  beyond  the  gin. 
Just  as  the  stars  are  going  in, 
See  Santa  Claus  departing— grieving — 
His  own  dear  Land  of  Cotton  leaving. 
His  work  is  done — he  fain  would  rest. 
Where  people  know  and  love  him  best — 
He  pauses — listens — looks  about — 
But  go  he  must:    his  pass  is  out; 
So,  coughing  down  the  rising  tears. 
He  climbs  the  fence  and  disappears. 
And  thns  observes  a  colored  youtlH— 
(The  common  sentiment,  in  sooth): 
*■  Oh  1   what  a  blcssin'  'tw'u'd  ha'  been, 
Ef  Santy  had  been  bom  a  twin  1 
We'd  hab  two  Chrismusc*  a  yeah — 


Or  p'r'aps  gnt  bmdder'd  sittl 
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Atiri  man,  miatt  bainri?  fan  ^mi  looh  upon, 
Was  oiw  of  jRanin'ri  maitnful,  owat  mm ; 
Vom  milt  ^tTong  «nn^  tbai  unfmotit  banteri  mon; 
Ihrrct  of  ^mb  anb  running  tohti  cIk  pm- 

CInAn  foe  laqit  UtaiBnf,  bt  baD  tbi  an 
4Bf  uinnino  nnb  bi<  bumor,  anb  bt  tttni 
.feaaigbc  to  tritf  marfi,  mfncti  wari  tfet  tnunan  btart; 
KHii,  no,  for  wbat  be  roulb  not  bitab,  it  bmt. 

Ppon  bid  bach  a  mart  tban  HHatf-loab, 
Xtit  bunbcn  of  tbt  Cotntnomocaltb,  viai  laib ; 
1^  ftooptb,  anb  ro^  up  is  it,  tbousb  tte  nab 
Xsint  fuUictit^  DtnunwaibA  not  a  tabit  Ciiniaipcb. 

1^%  maniai^  rgtincilot^,  hinori!— an  nms  sAit 
iCd  tbitf  brai  bemfiutai  of  tt>  ttlacr. 
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MOOSE- HUNTING. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  mammal 
of  so  much  dignity  and  importance  as  the 
American  moose  (Cervus  Akes — Linn. ;  A/ce 
AmrrucHus — ^Jardine)   is    fast   disappearing 

Vol.  XV.— 31.  (Copyii^i,  Scribrcr  &  Co 


from  our  forests.  Tardy  legislation  is  doing 
something,  it  is  true,  for  his  protection, 
and   may   probably    prevent    a    repetiii 


of  such    a    scene    as   happened    on    the  1 
lO 
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Tobique  River  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  a  few  yea.is  a.go,  when  several 
hundred  of  these  noble  animals  were 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  and 
their  carcasses  left  to  rot  in  the  forest. 

To  the  early  settlers  in  the  states  of 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  flesh  of  the  moose  was  the 
main-stay,  and  his  hide  furnished  them  with 
serviceable  clothing.  At  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Maine,  the  moose 
are  almost  extinct  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  they  are  becoming  scarce  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  New  Brunswick  they  are  sel- 
dom found  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  in  former  days  they 
existed  in  vast  numbers.  They  can  yet  be 
found,  however,  m  considerable  numbers 
on  the  head-waters*  of  the  Restigouche 
and  Miramichi  rivers  and  their  branches; 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  county  of  Rimouski,  and  thence 
southward  along  the  borders  of  Maine, 
and  all  through  the  country  south  of  the 
city  of  Quebec  to  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
county  of  Gasp^  they  are  extinct,  having 
been  exterminated  by  ruthless  hunters  for 
the  sake  of  their  hides.  North  of  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  the  moose 
ranges  from  Lake  Wanapitiping  nearly  to 
the  Saguenay.  Their  northern  limit  is  now 
somewhere  near  the  water-shed  of  Hudson 
Bay ;  it  was  formerly  beyond  it.  The  west- 
em  limit  is  about  the  longitude  of  Lake 
Huron.  None  are  now  found  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  although  they  have  existed 
in  this  region  as  far  north  as  the  Albany 
River.  In  the  north-west  territories  they 
are  found  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie  River. 
A  friend  gave  me  the  measurements  of  a 
moose  killed  in  Rupert's  Land,  which,  if 
correct,  would  go  far  to  verify  some  of  the 
old-time  stories  of  the  wondrous  size  of  the 
moose.  In  the  United  States  moose  are 
still  fotmd  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant 
the  belief  that,  by  judicious  protection,  the 
species  might  be  perpetuated.  They  are 
quite  abundant  in  Oregon,  Washington 
Territory  and  the  whole  northern  border  of 
the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  They  are  still  met  with  occasion- 
ally in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  very  rarely 
in  northern  Vermont  and  the  Adirondack 
region.  They  also  inhabit  the  wooded 
region  of  the  great  lakes  and  that  lying 
thence  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


on  the  forks  of  the  Snake  River  near  the 
Three  Tetona,  where  several  were  seen  and 
killed  by  members  of  the  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories.  The  present  southern  limits  of 
the  moose  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  the 
Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nora 
Scotia,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  prov- 
inces are  still  his  favorite  haunts,  and  here 
in  the  present  day  he  is  most  accessible  to 
the  hunter.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the 
infinite  number  of  lakes  and  the  prevalence 
of  swampy,  low-lying  woods  and  bogs,  in 
which  he  loves  to  dwell." 

The  color  of  the  American  moose  when  in 
his  prime  is  almost  jet  black,  becoming  mort 
or  less  streaked  with  brownish  gray  as  the 
animal  advances  in  years.  The  head  is 
so  large  as  to  appear  out  of  harmony  with 
the  other  proportions  of  the  body.  The 
ears  are  upward  of  one  foot  long,  yel- 
lowish brown  in  color,  and  bordered  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  a  deeper  shade,  the  in^de 
lined  with  yellow  hairs.  Surrounding  the 
orbit  of  the  eye  the  skin  is  destitute  of  hair, 
and  is  of  a  pale  flesh  color;  the  eye  is  a 
velvety  brown,  and  sofl  in  expression,  except 
when  the  animal  is  wounded,  or  brought  to 
bay,  when  it  assumes  a  lurid  hue  and  a 
twinkling,  savage  expression.  The  flanks 
are  .1  yellowish  white,  and  the  legs  brown, 
and  of  extraordinary  length.  White  of  Sd- 
bome,  writing  of  a  moose  which  he  had 
seen,  quaintly  remarks  upon  "  the  strange 
length  of  its  legs,  on  which  it  was  tilted  up 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  birds  of  the  grallx 
order."  A  curious  muscular  development  of 
the  upper  lip  termed  the  moufHe  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  and  a  pendulous  gland  hangs 
from  the  neck  of  the  males.  The  neck  and 
withers  are  surmounted  by  a  voluminous 
mane  of  a  light  gray  color.  This  hair  is 
dyed  various  brilliant  colors  by  the  Indians. 
and  is  used  to  embroider  designs  upon  birch 
bark,  velvet  and  other  materials. 

The  largest  moose  that  I  ever  saw  mea- 
sured six  feet  and  nearly  five  inches  at  the 
withers,  a  trifle  less  at  the  buttock,  and  four 
feet  and  five  inches  from  the  withers  to  the 
buttock,  and  from  withers  to  the  top  of  the 


*  I  beg  (o  acknowledge  Ibe  kindness  of  Pivfntor 
Baicd,  of  the  SmithsonUn  Institution.  Dr.  Elliolt 
Coucs,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Professor  Bell,  of  the  Geoloj- 
ical  Survey  -of  C^nHda.  in  furnishing  me  with  the 
latest  information  with  regard  to  the  geogiapli"'*! 
distribution  of  the  tnoose.        ~  1 
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skuU,  twenty-seven  inches.  The  head  mea- 
sured two  feet  and  five  inches  from  the 
mouffle  to  a  point  between  the  ears,  and  nine 
inches  between  the  eyes.  The  horns  weighed 
forty-five  pounds,  and  measured  four  feet 
and  three  inches  from  tine  to  tine  at  their 
widest  part,  and  at  their  greatest  width  the 
palmated  parts  measured  thirteen  inches. 
The  horn,  at  its  junction  with  the  skull,  was 
eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  whole 
carcass  before  gratioching  must  have  weighed 
close  upon  twelve  hundred  pounds.  I  have 
heard  of  cases  where  the  specimen  exceeded 
these  measurements,  hut  the  reports  lacked 
confirmation.  The  moose  is  commonly 
represented  very  much  higher  at  the 
withers  than  at  the  buttocks,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake,  as  in  no  instance  {and 
I  have  measured  many  animals)  have  I 
found  any  great  difference  in  favor  of  height 
at  the  withers,  although  the  mant  gives  a 
casual  observer  a  contrary  impression.  The 
great  length  of  its  legs  and  prehensile  lip 
are  of  much  benefit  to  the  moose,  and  won- 
derfully adapted  to  his  mode  of  feeding, 
which  consists  in  peeling  the  bark  from,  and 
btowsing  upon,  the  branches  and  tender 
shoots  of  deciduous  trees.  When  the 
branches  or  tops  of  trees  are  beyond  his 
teach,  he  resorts  to  the  process  termed  by 
hunters  "  riding  down  the  tree,"  by  getting 


astride    of  it  and  bearing  it  down  by  the 

weight  of  his  body  until  the  coveted  branches 
are  within  his  reach. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are 
very  acute,  his  long  ears  are  ever  moving  to 
and  fro  intent  to  calch  the  slightest  sound, 
and  his  wonderfully  constructed  nose  carries 
the  signal  of  danger  to  his  brain,  long 
before  the  unwary  hunter  has  the  slightest 
idea  that  his  presence  is  suspected. 
When  alarmed,  this  ponderous  animal 
moves  away  with  the  silence  of  death,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  obstructions,  and  selecting 
the  moss-carpeted  bogs  and  swales,  through 
which  he  threads  his  way  with  a  persistence 
that  often  sete  at  defiance  all  the  arts  and 
endurance  of  even  the  practiced  Indian 
hunter. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
ungainly  appearance  of  the  moose.  Proba- 
bly very  few  persons  have  seen  the  moose  in 
his  wild  state, — perhaps  only  after  he  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  some  unskilled 
taxidermist,  whence  he  emerges,  in  most 
instances,  an  animal  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  No  person  who  has  seen  this  noble 
animal  in  his  native  forests  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
his  appearance.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was 
painting  some  tree  studies  near  one  of  the 
numerous  lakes  in  Charlotte  County 
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Brunswick,  and  for  a  long  time  I  sat  work- 
ing in  utter  silence,  until  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  movement  in  the  branches, 
and  presendy  a  magnificent  moose  came  out 
into  the  open,  and  walked  quietly  dosvn  to  a 
pond  almost  direcdyin  front  of  me,  with 
his  head  erect  and  his  broad  antlers  thrown 
back  almost  to  his  withers ;  his  jet  black  skin, 
spotted  white  by  the  chequered  sunlight, 
shone  as  glossy  as  satin.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  silent  as  if  listening,  then  moved 
away,  all  unconscious  that  he  had  had  a 
spectator, 

A  full-grown  moose  sheds  his  homs  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  they  are  not  again 
fully  restored  until  the  end  of  August.  By 
this  time  the  velvet  has  been  worn  off,  and 
the  homs  are  a  rich  fawn  color,  shaded  or 
marked  with  dark  brown,  and  polished  by 
having  been  rubbed  on  the  stems  of  the 
poplar  and  larch.  The  animal  is  now  in  the 
perfection  of  his  strength  and  condition,  and 
emerging  from  the  swamps  and  bogs  wheie 
he  has  spent  the  summer,  feeding  on  the 
yellow  pond-lilies,  and  evading  the  moose- 
fly  and  similar  pests  by  frequently  standing 
neck  deep  tn  some  forest  lake,  he  abandons 
the  long  silence  maintained  while  his  homs 
were  in  the  velvet,  and  enters  upon  the  rut- 
ting season — a  noisy,  aggressive  and  pugna- 
cious character.  The  fights  which  now  occur 
between  the  old  males  are  terrific.  Greek 
has  met  Greek,  and  the  combat  is  often  pro- 
longed until  their  homs  become  inextricably 
interlaced,  and  both  animals  die  a  miserable 
death.    I  once  saw  in  the  month  of  October, 


two  pairs  of  homs  firmly  locked  together, 
with  parts  of  the  skulls  attached,  sticking 
out  of  a  swamp,  but  as  we  were  on  the  trail 
of  a  moose  and  had  no  time  to  spare,  1 
failed  to  secure  them ;  I  could  never  find  the 
spot  again. 

Eariy  in  May  the  cow-moose  brings  forth 
two,  and  sometimes  three  calves,  of  a  dari: 
fawn  color  and  slightly  dappled.  It  haj 
been  affirmed  that  the  cow  moose  retires  to 
some  sequestered  spot  in  order  to  protect 
her  young  from  the  attacks  of  bears  and  also 
of  the  bull-moose,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  latter  is  not  at  any  time  very  distant 
from  the  cow  and  her  calves. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  early  summer  I 
saw  an  old  cow-moose  with  two  calves, 
come  out  from  an  island  in  a  lake  and  dis- 
port in  the  water.  Presently  a  very  large 
bull-moose  came  out  of  the  forest  at  a  little 
distance  from  them,  and  began  to  eat  the 
roots  of  the  yellow  pond-lily,  which  he  pro- 
cured by  diving  for  them  and  bringing 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  his  t^. 
While  he  was  still  feeding,  the  cow  and  hei 
calves  retired. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  moo« 
form  into  small  herds  of  five  or  six  animals, 
often  containing  a  bull,  a  cow,  and  the  young 
of  two  seasons,  and  establish  themselves  io 
what  is  termed  a  moose-yard.  The  yard  is 
situated  in  some  part  of  the  country  where 
there  is  an  abundant  growth  of  young 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  white  birch, 
poplar,  maples  and  mountain  ash  ;  these, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  coniferous  trees, 
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the  balsam  fir  and  juniper,  form  the  staple 
diet  of  the  moose.  Some  writeis  maintain 
that  the  bull  moose  never  yards  with  the 
females  and  young,  but  this  is  disproved  by 
my  own  experience  as  a  moose-hunter,  ex- 
lending  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  in 
company  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  accomplished  Indian  guides.  I  have 
on  many  occasions  found  and  killed  males 
occupying  the  same  yard  with  old  and 
young  females.   "A  few  years  ago  when  out 

on  a  hunt  with  ray  friend,  Colonel  W 

and  some  Indian  guides,  we  discovered  a 
moose-yard,  occupied  by  a  very  large  bull, 
two  cows,  and  younger  animals.  Afler  a 
long  and  desperate  hunt  we  killed  the  bull, 
and  captured  one  of  the  young  moose 
alive.  I  admit  that  very  old  bulls,  griz- 
zled with  age,  their  horns  almost  bleached 
white,  affect  solitary  habits,  and  yard  alone. 
The  maximum  age  attained  by  the  moose 
isdifficultto  determine;  some  hunters  profess 
io  judge  by  the  number  of  tines  on  the 
horns,  but  that  method  is  not  to  be  relied 
npon.  The  Indians  say  that  the  horns  do 
not  attain  their  Aill  size  until  the  sixth  year, 


and  that  then  the  tines  and  palmation  are 
perfect,  and  further,  that  the  duration  of  life 
IS  probably  about  twenty  years. 

There  are  three  modes  of  hunting  the 
moose,  termed  still- hunting,  fire -hunting, 
and  calling.  There  was  another  mode, 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  legislation  has  in  a 
great  measure  suppressed,  I  refer  to  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mals when  the  deep-lying  snows  of  a  pro- 
tracted winter  had  imprisoned  them  in  their 
yards,  and  rendered  them  only  a  too  easy 
prey  to  the  unprincipled  butchers  who  slew 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

To  be  successful  in  still-hunting,  or  creep- 
ing upon  the  moose,  necessitates  the  aid  of 
a  skillful  Indian  guide ;  very  few,  if  any, 
white  men  ever  attain  the  marvelous  pre- 
cision with  which  an  Indian,  to  whom  the 
pathless  forest  is  an  open  book  which  he 
reads  as  he  runs,  will  track  to  its  death  an 
animal  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
approach  of  man.  This  gift,  or  instinct, 
seems  born  with  the  Indian,  and  is  practiced 
from  his  early  childhood.  It  is  not  uncom-  ' 
mon  to  find  little  Indian  boys  invjl^  f9i|BA|iJ 
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several  miles  from  the  wigwam,  armed  with  a 
bow  and  arrows,  the  latter  having  an  old  knife- 
blade  inserted  in  the  heads.  One  little  fellow 
named  Socotoma  was  a  very  expert  shot, 
and  woe  betide  miUkiess,  the  grouse,  and 
mataguis,  the  hare,  if  they  happened  in  the 
way  of  little  Socotoma  when  he  was  on  the 
war-path;  and  although  he  could  not  thus  be 
killed,  even  mooin,  the  bear,  would  be  likely 
to  feel  the  "  stinging  arrow. " 
The  finely  modulated  voice  of  the  Indian 


can  readily  conceal  himself,  puts  his  birchen 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  gives  the  call  of 
the  cow-moose,  in  a  manner  so  startling  and 
truthful  that  only  the  educated  ear  ot  ao 
Indian  could  detect  the  counterfeit.  If  the 
call  is  successful,  presently  the  responsive 
bull-moose  is  heard  crashing  through  ihe 
forest,  uttering  his  blood-curdling  bellow  or 
roar,  and  rattling  his  horns  against  the  trees 
in  challenge  to  all  rivals,  as  he  comes  to  the 
death  which  awaits  him.     Should  the  imita- 


is  especially  adapted  to  imitate  the  different 
calls  and  cries  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest, 
and  with  a  trumpet  of  birch  bark,  he  will 
imitate  to  the  life,  the  plaintive  low  of  the 
cow-moose,  and  the  responsive  bellow  of  the 
bull.  Eariy  morning,  twilight,  or  moonlight 
are  all  favorable  to  this  manner  of  hunting. 
The  Indian,  having  selected  a  favorable 
position  for  his  puqjose,  generally  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  heath,  or  bog,  where  he 


tion  be  poor,  the  bull  will  either  not  respond 
at  all,  or  approach  in  a  stealthy  manner  and 
retire  on  discovery  of  the  cheat.  Moose- 
calling  is  seldom  attempted  by  white  men,  the 
gift  of  calling  with  success  being  rare  even 
among  the  Indians. 

Fire-hunting,  or  hunting  by  torch-light,  is 
practiced  by  exhibiting  a  bright  light,  formed 
by  burning  bunches  of  birch  bark,  in  places 
known   to  be  frequented  by  moose.    The 
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brilliant  light  seems  to  fascinate  the  animal, 
and  he  will  readily  approach  within  range  of 
the  rifle.  The  torch  placed  in  the  bow  of  a 
canoe  is  also  used  as  a  lure  on  a  lake  or 
river,  but  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  as  a  wounded,  or  enraged  moose, 
will  not  unfrequently  upset  the  canoe. 

The  mode  of  hunting  which  generally 
prevails  is  that  of  still-hunting,  or  creeping 
upon  the  tnoose,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  sportsman- like  way,  and  affords  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Still-hunting  can  be  prac- 
ticed in  September,  and  all  through  the  early 
winter  months,  until  the  snow  becomes  so 
deep  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  molest  the 
poor  animals.  The  months  of  September 
and  October  are  charming  months  for 
camping  out,  and  the  moose  are  then  in  fine 
condition,  and  great  skill  and  endurance 
are  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  hunter. 
The  moose  possesses  a  vast  amount  of  pluck, 
and  when  once  started  on  his  long,  swinging 
trot,  his  legs  seem  tireless,  and  he  will  stride 
over  bowlders  and  windfalls  at  a  pace  which 
soon  distances  his  pursuers,  and,  but  for 
the  sagacity  of  the  Indian  guide  in  picking 
out  the  trail,  would  almost  always  escape. 

If  the  sportsman  combines  the  tastes  of  a 
naturalist  with  his  love  of  out-door  life,  his 
camping-out  holiday  will  prove  all  tlie  more 
enjoyable.  One  often  hears  the  remark ; 
"How  strange  it  is  that  animals,  birds, 
life  of  any  kiiul,  is  so  seldom  met  with  in 
an  American  forest !_"  My  own  experi- 
ence, and  I  doubt  not  that  of  many  other 
lovers  of  nature,  has  been  very  different, 
for  whatever  your  name  may  be,  you  will 
seldom  gain  the  confines  of  the  forest 
without  being  greeted  as  "  Sweet  Willie  " 
by  ki-ha-neai,  the  smaller  red-polled  linnet, 
and  you  will  not  have  traveled  far  before 
the  little  chickadee,  hanpng  head,  down 
as  i,s  his  wont,  will  welcome  you  to 
the  forest  The  Indian  name  for  little 
black-cap,  kkh-e-ge-gelas  is  surprisingly  like 
his  note  of  greeting.  And  before  you 
iairiy  get  your  lunch  out,  that  ubiquitous 
rascal  with  the  long  string  of  jaw-breaking 
names,  Corvus  Canadensis,  Perisorms  Caria- 
demis,  Canada  jay,  ump-kanu-sis,  whisky- 
jack,  or  moose-bird,  will  perch  on  the  toe 
of  your  boot,  or  some  other  point  of  van- 
tage, and  dispute  every  mouthful  with  you, 
while  nu-kok,  the  little  red  squirrel,  is  sure 
10  be  on  hand,  chattering  querulously  for 
his  share  of  the  crumbs.  Presently  the  tall 
ferns  in  front  of  you  wave  slightly,  and  mat- 
«-p(w,  the  hare,  bounds  off;  and  if  you  watch 
quietly  you  will  probably  see  quak-sis,  the 


fox,  follow  quickly  on  his  trail, — and  all  this 
whUe  you  are  eating  your  lunch.  That 
over,  you  start  on  the  business  of  the  day, 
fishing  or  shooting,  and  at  almost  every  step 
you  are  surrounded  by  the  denizens  of  the 
forest.  There  is  that  old  hen-grouse  again, 
with  the  broken  wing,  which  is  not  broken 
at  all;  she  is  only  fooling  you  while  her 
brood  of  little  chicks  are  scampering  off 
out  of  your  way.  That  buncli  of  tumbled 
brakes,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  pressure 
of  some  heavy  body,  tells  you  that  mooin, 
the  bear,  has  been  roused  from  his  mid-day 
nap,  and  is  beating  a  hasty  retreat  on  your 
approach,  A  foot-priot  in  the  wet  moss, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  large  dog,  hints  to  you 
that  tna-al-sin,  the  wolf,  is  at  his  old  tricks 
again,  chasing  the  deer.  If  you  are  bent 
on  fishing,  and  are  careful  as  you  approach 
the  stream,  you  may  detect  that  industrious 
individuaJ,  qua-beet,  the  beaver,  repairing  a 
leak  in  his  dam.  And  in  particular,  rest 
assured  if  you  catch  any  trout,  that  the  daring 
thief,  cke-ok-kis,  the  mink,  will  be  apt  to 
steal  them'  from  under  your  very  nose ;  and 
in  the  gloaming  your  ears  will  be  charmed 
by  a  chorus  of  many  songsters,  led  by  that 
melodious  vocalist,  the  hermit- thrush.  And 
yet  there  are  people  who  say  there  is  no  life 
in  an  American  forest ! 

In  moose- hunting,  the  services  of  a  trust- 
worthy Indian  guide  are  indispensable,  not 
only  to  insure  success,  but  for  the  sake  of 
comfort.  These  Indians  are  masters  of 
wood- craft,  and  can  start  a  fire  in  the 
heaviest  rain  or  snow-storm  ;  they  are  also 
expert  ax-men,  and  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  dry  fire-wood,  and  keep  up  such  a  roar- 
ing fire  in  front  of  the  comfortable  bark- 
covered  camp,  that  the  cold  is  seldom  fell, 
even  when  camping  out  in  winteron  thesnow. 
The  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
had  on  his  hunting  expeditions  the  services 
of  Sebatis,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  Indians,  who,  unlike  their  savage 
brethren  of  the  ])lains,  are  a  peaceful  and 
interesting  people,  and  live  quietly  on  their 
reservations  at  Pleasant  Point,  near  East- 
port,  Maine.  The  Passamaquoddies  receive 
subsidy  from  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian governments,  and  they  and  the  Penob- 
scot Indians  have  each  a  representative  of 
their  own  race  in  the  Maine  legislature. 

My  tried  friend  and  companion  of  many 
a  hunt,  Sebatis,  is  a  thoroughbred  Indian  of 
Mohawk  descent,  and  an  accomplished 
hunter.  His  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
woods,  and  of  the  habits  of  animals  and 
birds,  gained  in  a  life-long  experience,  isi 
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seldom  equaled,  and  he  delights  to  impart 
his  knowledge,  and  can  readily  give  the 
Indian  names  for,  and  relate  the  habits  of, 
any  animal  or  bird  inquired  about.  He 
is  also  an  excellent  story-teller. 


a  model  of  sobriety,  one  never  apprehends     visitors  to  the  woods,  I  can  readily  believe 


relieve  him  of,  Sebatis  states  that  the 
moose  permits  the  bird  to  alight  upon  hira 
for  that  purpose,  and  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  lameness  of  the  moose- 
bird,  and  the  liberties  that  he  takes  with 


that  his  interesting  yams  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes  arc  merely  the  voluble  flow  of  "after 
dinner  talk." 

He  has  frequently  drawn  my  attention  to 
the  curious  fact  that  we  invariably  met 
large  numbers  of  moose-birds,  when  we 
happened  to  be  in  a  moose  country.  The 
moose  is  infested  by  a  tick,  which  his 
friend,  the  moose-bird,  is   very  happy   to 


it.  Moreover,  the  moose-bird  is  a  carrioD 
bird,  and  perhaps,  on  the  advent  of  hunt- 
ers, "  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off." 

A  few  years  since,  in  the  month  of 
October,  on  returning  from  grouse-hunting 
I  was  belated,  and,  darkness  overtaking  mc, 
I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  friend 
Sebatis  to  spend  the  night  at  his  wigwam, 
which  was  close  at  hand,      Sebatis  in  his 
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rambles  had  discovered  llie  trail  and  sign 
of  1  large  moose,  and  proposed  that  I 
should  join  him  in  beating  up  his  quarters 
next  day. 

In  the  morning  I  sent  into  the  village  for 
my  rifle  and  a  supply  of  provisions,  on  the 
receipt  of  which  we  enlitied  the  services  of 
Swaisin,  a  brother  of  Sebatis,  and  boarded 
the  latier's  canoe  in  the  lake  where  he  had 
left  i I  the  previous  evening.  We  paddled 
three  miles  up  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
then  portaged  two  miles  to  another  lake 
where  we  intended  to  establish  our  head- 
quarters. On  our  way  we  started  several 
coieys  of  ruffed  grouse,  and  twice  had  a 
chance  to  shoot  deer,,  but  Sebatis  forbade 
molesting  them,  as  we  might  thereby  alarm 
the  moose. 

The  next  day  we  were  early  astir,  and 
Sebatis  started  off  alone  to  reconnoiter. 
In  about  an  hour  he  returned  and  told  me 


in  a  mysterious  manner  that  he  had  found 
signs   of  two  moose,  one  of  which  was  a 

very  large  one, — and  that  he  knew  him  very 
well.  Upon  my  asking  for  an  explanation 
of  such  a  strange  statement,  Sebatis  said  : 

"  More'n  two  year  ago  I  hunt  these 
mount' ins  with  Lola — find  sign  very  big 
moose.  You  see  I  can  tell  must  be  pretty 
big  moose  'cause  he  peel  bark  so  high  on 
trees,  never  all  my  life  see  moose  peel  'em 
bark  so  high." 

"Well,  Sebatis,"  I  said,  "  1  suppose  the 
sooner  we  get  on  his  (rail  the  better  P  " 

"Sartin,  start  now,  take  two  days'  pro- 
visions ;  big  moose  very  strong,  may  be 
travel  long  ways  before  we  kill  'em." 

"  Not  come  camp  again  to-nigbt?"  in- 
quired Swarsin,  who  looked  after  his  com- 
fort. 

"  No,"  replied  Sebatis ;  "  may  be  never 
see  camp  again.     I  think  big  moose  devil." 
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Swaisin  was  lazy  and  very  superstitious, 
consequently  tlie  allusion  to  his  satanic 
majesty  did  not  hasten  m^itteis  in  packing 
for  the  hunt,  and  1  imagine  that  he  did 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  a  two-days'  tramp 
after  an  animal  with  such  a  questionable 
reputation,  for  he  was  longer  than  usuaJ  in 
getting  the  things  together. 

"Swarsin  just  like  old  woman,  so  slow," 
said  Sebatis.  "  Best  leave  'im  take  care 
camp,  shoot  'em  chipmunks  an'  rabbits." 

This  hastened  Swarsin  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  were  off. 

Sebatis  led  the  way,  which  was  anything 
but  a  pleasant  one,  for  at  the  start  we  had  to 
cross  a  wide  bog  and  great  care  was  required 
in  placing  one's  feet,  as  a  misstep  let  one  in 
to  the  waist  in  the  oozy  mire.  On  the  farther 
side  of  the  bog  a  rapid  brook  flowed  at  the 
foot  of  a  hard-wood  ridge.  By  jumping 
from  bowlder  to  bowlder  we  all,  as  I  sup- 
posed, reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  but 
on  looking  back  I  saw  Swarsin  hesitating 
on  the  last  jump,  which  was  a  pretty  stitfish 
one.  In  such  a  case  to  hesitate  is  to  pre- 
cipitate a  disaster,  which  proved  true  in 
poor  Swarsin's  case,  as  he  jumped  short  of 
the  bank  and  in  an  instant  the  quick  water 
swirled  him  past  In  a  few  moments  he 
rejoined  us  much  crest-fallen. 

"  I  make  mistake  this  momin'  when  I 
call  Swarsin  ole  woman ;  Swarsin  musquash 
[muskrat],  like'm  water  pretty  well,"  said 
Sebatis. 

Being  in  close  proximity  to  the  moose- 
sign  discovered  by  Sebatis  in  the  morning, 
we  had  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution 
so  as  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  to  the  leeward  of 
the  moose.  We  had  just  gained  the  cover 
of  a  maple  forest  when  Sebatis  halted 
abruptly,  and  pointing  to  a  newly  peeled 
maple,  said : 

"Freshsign,  moose  pee! 'em  this  momin'." 

And  then  commenced  one  of  those  won- 
derAil  exhibitions  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  which  is  ever  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  admiration  to  the  white  hunter ;  this 
sure  and  confident  tracking  of  an  unseen 
animal,  through  pathless  forests,  swamps 
and  bogs,  now  stopping  to  examine  a  broken 
twig,  or  a  half  obliterated  foot-print  ixi  the 
yielding  moss,  or  to  note  something  utterly 
beyond  the  ken  of  a  white  man,  such  as  the 
distuibance  of  the  water  in  some  brackish 
pool,  or  the  displacement  of  objects  which 
would  escape  the  observation  of  any  one  but 
an  Indian. 

After  tramping  on  in  silence  for  nearly  an 


hour,  I  ventured  to  ask  Sebatis  how  much 
Start  the  moose  had. 

"  Moose  little  more  'n  hour  ahead,  walk- 
ing pretty  fast,  may  be  lay  down  by-em-by, 
then  we  find  'im." 

The  country  through  which  we  were 
passing  was  covered  with  an  unbroken 
forest  of  deciduous  trees,  among  which  ihe 
maple  predominated.  The  brisk  October 
air  was  just  tempered  enough  to  render 
walking  enjoyable,  and  the  hazy  sun  of  a 
late  Indian  summer  lighted  up  the  forest 
with  a  peculiar,  dreamy,  golden  glow. 

As  we  penetrated  deeper  into  the  forest, 
the  trees  took  on  larger  forms,  and  here  and 
there,  giant  pines  in  groups  of  two  and  three 
darkened  our  way. 

"  You  keep  'im  same  course  ;  Swarsin  an' 
me  go  hunt  fresh  sign  somewhere,"  said 
Sebatis,  rousing  me  out  of  a  reverie;  and 
stacking  off  in  ghostly  silence,  Swarsin  fol- 
lowing him  like  his  shadow,  and  as  noiseless. 
A  little  further  on  they  held  a  hurried  con- 
sultation and  vanished  from  my  sight. 

As  directed,  I  kept  my  course  and  tramped 
onward,  the  forest  increasing  in  density  and 
gloom  as  I  advanced.  I  had  probably 
traveled  a  mile  or  more,  when  I  approached 
a  dark  group  of  pines  in  the  center  of  which 
rose  something  gray  and  weather-stained, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  abandoned 
habitation.  As  I  stood  looking  on  in  surprise, 
I  made  it  out  to  be  the  old  and" long-deserted 
works  of  some  lumberers,  or  mayhap,  a 
block-house  of  the  olden  time.  The  walls, 
built  of  huge  logs  had  originally  risen  to  a 
height  of  two  stories,  but  the  roof  had  been 
crushed  in  by  a  tree  which  had  fallen  across 
it,  and  many  of  the  logs  had  dropped  out  of 
place.  Out  of  the  middle  several  good-sized 
trees  were  growing,  proving  that  it  was  a 
structure  of  some  antiquity.  All  the  sur- 
roundings were  moss-grown,  and  a  peculiar 
gray  light  pervaded  the  place, — an  air  of 
unsubstantial ity  which  produced  a  curious, 
bewildering  effect.  In  fact  the  whole  aflair 
had  such  an  uncanny  look  that  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  detect  the  sinister  face 
of  "  Le  Renard  Subtil "  peering  at  me  from 
behind  a  cover,  and  as  I  turned  to  resume 
my  way,  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to 
encounter  the  grim  visage  of  "Le  Gros 
Serpent,"  and  was  agreeably  suqirised  to 
find  my  trusty  Sebatis  watching  me  in- 
tently. 

"  What  you  call  'im  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  it  is  a  deserted  lumberers' 
camp,  or  perhaps  an  old  block-house-" 

"  You  watch  'im  little  while,  then  all  gone. 
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can't  see  not'in'  't  all,  plenty  ghosts  here ;  best 
come  away." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  it  before  ?" 

"  No,  never  see  'im  't  all,  only  just  now, 
bad  luck,  top  here,  ghosts  come  by-em-by." 

Yielding  to  his  importunities,  we  walked 
away.  Sebatis,  in  common  with  all  of  his 
race,  was  very  superstitious,  and  all  attempts 
to  convince  him  of  the  foily  &f  entertaining 
such  tlioughts  were  unavailing ;  he  still  held 
that  it  had  no  existence  in  fact,  and  was 
merely  a  device  of  the  evil  one ;  it  really 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  discussion, 
so  I  let  the  subject  drop. 

We  were  now  rejoined  by  Swarsin,  who 
had  followed  the  moose  track  to  the  edge 
of  a  swamp. 

When  sojourning  in  the  woods  you  have 
only  to  express  a  wish  for  a  nice  cool  spring 
and  your  fidus  Achates,  if  he  be  an  Indian, 
seldom  fails  to  find  one.  In  the  present 
instance  there  was  one  at  hand  as  usual. 
We  halted  long  enough  to  lunch  and  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  then  were  off  again  on 
the  trail  of  the  moose. 

We  now  changed  our  tactics.  Sebatis, 
having  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  the  out- 
let of  a  small  lake,  went  off  alone,  while 
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the  swamp  to  try 
our  luck  there. 
Deftly  picking  up 
the  sign,  Swarsin 
led  me  through  the 
treacherous  bog, 
where  I  sometimes 
broke  in  to  my 
knees  and  consid- 
ered myself  lucky 
even  in  getting  off 
so  fortunately  as 
that.  After  Jialf 
an  hour  of  this  I 
was  overjoyed  to 
find  that  the  moose 
had  taken  to  the 
forestagain.  How- 
ever, my  joy  was 
short-lived,  for  we 
were  soon  again 
on  descend!ng 
ground  intetspers- 
ed  with  swamps 
;te stable  country  to 
ely  ai  this  time  of 
lents,  black- flies  and 

"  Two  moose  track  here,"  said  Swarsin. 
"  What  best  do  now  ?  " 

"  Keep  on  till  we  meet  Sebatis." 

"  I  see  'im  Sebatis  track  little  ways  back. 
One  moose  turn  back,  Sebatis  follow  that 
one." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  had  belter  keep 
on  after  the  other  moose." 

"  No,  Sebatis  break  branches,  he  want  us 
follow  same  way." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  broke  the 
branches?  Perhaps  the  moose  was  browsing 
on  them." 

"  I  can  tell  pretty  quick.  Sebatis  break 
'im ;  always  moose  bite  'im. " 

Submitting  to  his  superior  wood-craft,  I 
told  him  to  lead  the  way. 

This  time  the  moose  led  us  over  bowlder- 
strewn  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  wind-fall 
thrown  in.  Now,  in  a  country  like  this,  the 
moose  has  much  the  advantage  of  the  hunter, 
his  long  legs  enabling  him  to  clear  obstacles 
which  cause  the  huntere  to  pause  now  and 
then  to  regain  their  wind. 

We  were  just  clambering  over  a  ledge  ot 
rocks  on  the  hill-side  when  Swarsin  said : 

"  Best  get  gun  ready,  moose  only  little 
ways  'head  now!" 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken^ijrji^fi^vM  i^ 
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booming  ivport  of  Sebatis's  smooth-bore 
echoed  through  the  woods,  and  the  blue 
smoke  from  thedischarge,  floating  up  through 
(he  trees,  pointed  our  way, 

Sebalis  did  not  seem  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, though  the  animal  he  had  killed  was 
a  full-grown  cow-moose. 

"Lost  big  moose  again,"  he  said.  "I 
follow  this  one,  think  big  moose  all  time." 

"  How  did  you  get  mistaken  ?" 

"I  don't  get  'staken  't  all, — find  plenty 
sign  two  moose, — follow  track  bigges'  one, — 
by-em-by  lost  track — don't  see  not'in'." 

"  Where  did  you  lose  the  track  ?  " 

"Jus'  little  ways  this  side  big  barren, 
small  lake  handy,  I  think  go  on  water — hide 
somewhere.  You  see,  always  moose  like 
water  pretty  well ;  in  summer  time  when  flies 
bad,  moose  get  right  under  water  jus'  like 
porp'us,  jus'  leave  nose  out,  then  nobody 
can't  see  'im  't  afl. " 

"  How  did  you  happen  on  the  track  of 
the  cow-moose?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  I  los'  sign  bull- 
moose,  I  go  hunt  'im  somewhere,  then  ] 
find  sign  cow -moose." 

"  Do  you  think  the  big  bull  was  in  com- 


pany with  the  cow-moose  ?  Isn't  the  season 
almost  too  late?" 

"  No,  not  too  late  yet.  I  think  jus'  what 
you  think, — may  be  bull  come  again  by-em- 
by,  then  good  chance  call  'im  to-night." 

"  WhaEgoin'  to  dowith  moose,  Sebatis?" 
said  Swarsin. 

"  Butcher  'im,  then  put  'im  in  camp,— 
camp  handy,  'bout  half  mile." 

The  Indians  with  a  dexterity  acquired  by 
long  practice  skinned  the  moose,  cut  up  the 
carcass  and  packed  it  into  camp. 

"  Now,"  said  Sebatis,  "  I  go  hunt  chance 
call  bull-moose  to-night;  Swarsin.  he  stay 
camp  an'  get  wood  an'  make  fire,  by-em-by 
we  have  pretty  good  supper." 

Sebatis  was  not  long  absent ;  on  his  return 
he  sat  down  in  a  taciturn  mood  to  the  sup- 
per which  Swarsin  had  cooked. 

Much  as  I  have  been  in  the  society  of 
Indians,  I  have  never  got  accustomed  to 
their  abrupt  way  of  speaking;  the  tone  is 
neither  harsh  nor  loud,  but  ihe  utterance  is 
so  curt  and  sententious,  that  one  is  always 
startled  and  taken  unawares,  and  this  is 
more  especially  the  case  when  on  the  trail. 
Around  the  camp-fire  Iheir  finely  modulated 
voices  are  very  musical,  and  capable  of  won- 
derful expression.  As  we  lay  off  enjoying 
our  pipes  after  supper,  I  asked  Sebatis  to  tell 
me  what  he  new  of  the  bull-moose. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  tell  you  all  'bout  it. 
You  see  more'n  two  years  ago  me  an' 
Lola  hunt  moose  these  mount'ins.  One 
day  we  find  sign  very  large  moose ;  hunt 
'im  all  day,  moose  travel  so  fast  we  can't 
come  up  with  him  't  all,  by-em-by  night 
come,  then  camp  somewhere;  nex.'  day  «e 
follow  track  till  'bout  sundown,  then  I 
find  sign  cloSe  on  brook,  then  sign  lost, 
can't  find  'im  anywhere,  just  same  I  lost  'im 
to-day.  Then  Lola  an'  me  walk  in  brook, 
try  find  where  moose  lakeland  again.  Well, 
Lola,  he  follow  brook  up  stream.  I  go 
down,  don't  find  sign  anywhere,  by-em-by 
come  on  lake,  then  I  see  moose  swimmin' 
'most  cross  lake,  only  see  little  piece  horn 
stickin'  up,  swim  so  deep,  you  see,  try  hide; 
then  I  go  'round  lake,  creep  jus'  like  wild- 
cat, don't  make  no  noise  't  all,  try  cut  'im 
ofl',  you  see.  Well,  by-em-by  get  pretty 
tired  creepin',  then  lift  up  my  head  look 
somewhere,  an'  by  tunders!  I  see  moose 
layin'  down  handy;  then  I  say  I  got  old  bull- 
moose  this  time ;  jus'  when  I  put  on  cap 
my  gun  I  hear  moose  jump,  then  I  fire;  well, 
s'pose  you  don't  'lieve  me,  when  I  come  on 
place,  no  moose  there,  then  scared  pretty 
bad ;  sartin   I  think  mus'  be  devil    Well, 
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you  see,  I  don't  like  give  'im  up  that  way,  so 
I  load  gun  an'  go  hunt  'im  sign  again  some- 
where; by-em-by  I  find  sign  again  jus'  on 
other  side  big  windfall;  well,  I  stan'  there 
lookin'  roun',  an'  by  tunders !  I  hear  a  gun 
fire,  and  then  I  see  Lola  stan'  there  'long- 
side  young  t'ree-y ear-old  bull-moose.  I 
ask  Lola  where  he  start  that  moose ;  well, 
you  see,  when  I  leave  Lola  on  brook  he  go 
up  stream,  then  by-em-by  see  moose  sign, 
then  he  go  hunt  'im,  you  see,  an'  kill  'im  jus' 
when  I  meet  him ;  by  tunder !  that's  very 
crur'us,  I  can't  'stand  it  't  all.  Then  Lola 
an'  me  look  everywhere  don't  find  no  sign 
that  big  butl-moose ;  so  we  have  give  'im 
up  an'  go  home ;  by  tunders !  I  never  know 
anythin'  so  crur'us  all  my  life." 

"  Don't  you  suppose  that  you  got  con- 
fused in  some  way,  and  that  the  bull-moose 
you  saw  in  the  lake  did  not  take  ground 
again,  and  fooled  you,  and  that  the  young 
bull  shot  by  Lola  was  the  one  that  you  saw 
and  fired  at  ?" 

"  Sartin  I  don't  get  'fused  't  aU,  that  not 
same  one,  I  tell  you  why,  you  see  I  don't 
make  no  'stake,  'cause  I  see  that  big  moose 
lay  in'  down  jus'  plain  I  see  you  now, 
'sides  I  see  horns,  bigges'  horns  I  ever  see 
all  my  life." 

"  1  guess  Sebatis  pretty  tired  that  time, 
fall  'sleep,  then  dreamin'  you  see,  don't  see 
no  moose  't  all,"  said  Swarsin. 

"  Don't  mind  what  that  Swarsin  say,  he 
don't  know  nothin',  no  more'n  woodchuck ; 
what  I  tell  you  all  true,  every  word." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Sebatis,  if  the  big  moose 
we  hunted  to-day  is  as  you  suppose,  the 
iame  one  that  you  have  just  been  telling 
about,  and  we  are  lucky  in  calling  to-ntght, 
and  manage  to  bag  him,  I  suppose  your 
mind  will  be  at  rest  ?" 

"  Sartin,  you  can't  put  'im  that  moose  in 
bag,  too  big ;  but  'spose  we  kill  'im,  then 
1  know  'taint  devil  't  all,  only  mighty  cun- 
nin'  o)e  bull-moose,  that's  all." 

"Sebatis  pretty  good  hand  tell  story," 
s^d  Swarsin,  "  S'pose  he  tell  ail  'bout  bear- 
hunt,  when  he  get  his  arm  'most  tore  off" 

"  Sartin  that's  true,  get  my  arm  'most  tore 
off  sure  enough,"  said  Sebatis,  as  he  rolled 
up  his  coat-sleeve,  and  exhibited  several 
fiightfiil  scars  on  his  left  arm. 

"  How  did  that  happen,  Sebatis  ?  "  ]  in- 
quired, 

"  Well,  you  see,  happen  good  many  years 
ago,  used  to  be  old  times,  Injins  campin' 
out  all  winter,  hunt,  trap,  everythin'.  One 
winter  two  or  three  camps  on  McDougal 
Lake,  so  you  see  I  start  one  momin'  look  at 


my  traps.  Well,  I  jus'  walkin'  'long,  don't 
have  no  gun,  no  knife,  not'in'  but  small  little 
kind  of  hatchet,  that's  all ;  by-em-by  I  see 
pretty  big  old  she-bear  walkin'  on  snow, 
comin'  right  up  to  me;  1  little  scared  first, 
you  see  don'  have  no  gun,  no  knife,  not'in' 
but  that  small  litde  kind  of  hatchet,  so  I 
think  pretty  poor  chance  kill  bear.  Welt, 
not  much  time  thinkin',  for  old  bear  come 
walkin'  long  pretty  quick,  when  he  got 
'most  up  where  1  stan'in'  then  get  right  up 
on  his  hin'  legs  jus'  like  man  an'  took  at 
me,  then  I  don't  move  't  all,  jus'  took  at 
bear,  that's  all;  by-em-by  that  bear  get 
down  again  an'  go  'way  walkin'  very  slow, 
then  you  see,  I  think  l>est  try  kill  'im,  so 
I  chase  'm ;  then  you  see  that  bear  stop  again 
an*  jus'  gettiri'  up  on  his  hind  legs,  when  1 
strike  'ni  all  my  might  right  on  his  head 
with  that  small  litde  kind  of  hatchet,  s'pose 
hit  'im  fair,  sartin  kill  'im,  but  you  see  bear 
very  quick,  when  he  see  me  try  strike  'im, 
he  jus'  dodge  Httle  bit,  an'  on'y  handle 
strike  'im  an'  broke  short  off,  and  that  small 
tittle  kind  of  hatchet  fall  off  on  snow  some- 
where. Then  I  feel  pretty  bad,  you  see,  bear 
getdn'  cross  an'  take  right  hold  my  arm  an' 
bite  savage,  then  you  see  I  get  pretty  cross, 
too,  so  I  take  bear  right  on  his  t'roat  both 
my  ban's  an'  choke  'im  bad,  then,  you  see, 
he  don't  like  it  't  all,  begin  to  cry,  an'  I  see 
tears  come  on  his  face,  then  1  choke  'im  all 
my  might,  you  see,  then  he  bite  so  savage  1 
'most  drop.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  goin' 
happen  next,  when  he  stop  bitin'  so  hard, 
then  I  stop  choke  'im  jus'  a  little,  you  see, 
then  by-em-by  he  let  go  my  arm  altoget'er, 
then  I  let  go  his  t'roat  an'  he  drop  right  on 
snow  again  an'  walk  off  slow,  then  I  walk 
off  slow  'nother  way,  you  see.  Well,  by 
tunders !  my  arm  pain  pretty  bad,  blood 
soaked  all  on  my  coat  everywhere ;  then  I 
go  on  camp  pretty  quick.  Well,  you  see 
nobody  on  that  camp  on'y  myself,  all  'lone, 
so  I  fix  my  arm  best  way  I  can,  an'  put  on 
balsam.  Ncx'  momin'  I  take  my  gun  an' 
knife,  an'  start  get  that  bear.  By-em-by  I 
strike  sign  an'  follow  'bout  mile,  then  1  fin' 
den.  When  I  look  in  I  can't  see  not'in'  't  all, 
then  light  match  an'  see  two  little  cubs, 
very  small,  jus'  like  small  litde  dog,  then  I 
think  best  go  hunt  old  bear,  an'  come  back 
an'  get  cubs;  well,  little  ways  off  I  fin'  sign 
old  bear  gone  off  somewhere's  agaili,  so  I 
follow  pretty  quick,  an'  by-em-by  see  old 
bear  walkin'  on  snow,  an'  I  go  up  pretty 
close,  an'  jus'  when  he  rise  up  again  on 
hind  legs  I  fire,  kill  'im  dead  first  shot,  then 
my  arm  feel  'most  well  again,  then  I  go.aAtI 
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cubs;  .well,  you  see,  when  I  fin'  den  again 
cubs  all  gone,  on'y  some  little  bits  fur  an' 
blood,  thai's  all." 

"  VVJiat  killed  the  cubs  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  you  see,  nobody  don't  kill  'em 
't  all,  po-kumpk  been  there  eat  'em  all  up." 


"  Who  on  earth  is  po-kumpk  t " 

"Jh-kumpkf  that's  black  cat,  you  know, 
some  people  call  'em  fishera." 

"That's  a  very  good  story,  Sebatis,"  I 
remarked,  by  way  of  compliment. 

"  No,  that's  not  good  story  't  ,all,  that's 
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true.  My  arm  don't  get  well  again  most 
sue  months." 

llie  moon  was  now  visible,  and  I  asked 
Sebads  when  he  would  try  to  call  the  moose. 

"  Pretty  soon,"  he  replied,  "  I  go  some- 
where now  try  find  birch-baik  make  moose- 
call,  you  an'  Swarsin  take  guns,  an'  go  down 
on    banen    handy  on    lake,    by-em-by   I 

Obeying  the  directions  of  Sebatis,  Swarsin 
and  I  tramped  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
barren  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  dense 
shadow  of  some  tall  ferns.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  moon  was 
partially  obscured  by  watery -looking  clouds 
Chat  threatened  ere  long  to  treat  us  to  a  wet- 
ling.  As  we  sat  waiting  for  Sebatis,  the  silence 
was  oppressive ;  presently  the  monotony 
was  relieved  by  the  occasional  hooting  of  an 
owL  that  after  a  time  became  almost  con- 
tinuous. 

"That  owl  keeps  up  an  awful  row,"  I  said 
to  Swaisin. 

"  That  ain't  owl 't  all,  that  Sebatis,  may  be 
he  wants  us  come  somewhere." 

"  Wont  we  make  too  much  noise,  groping 
our  way  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  Hist,  that's  cow-moose,"  he  said,  as  a 
wailing  cry  floated  through  the  air. 

1  shrewdly  suspected  the  cow-moose  to  be 
none  other  than  our  friend  Sebatis,  witli 
his  trumpet  of  birch-bark,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  convinced  of  the  fact,  for 
from  far  away  in  the  distance  came  the 
answering  call  of  a  bull-moose. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Swarsin,  "  we  try  find 
Sebatis,  you  follow  me  creepin' ,  then  we  don't 
make  no  noise  't  all." 

Just  then  the  hoot  of  the  owl  was  re- 
peated, and  Swarsin  crept  on  with  hastened 
speed.  I  followed  as  best  I  could,  and  was 
getting  pretty  tired  of  my  bargain,  when  the 
call  of  a  bull-moose — this  time  much  nearer 
— echoed  through  the  woods. 

"  Bull-moose  come  by-em-by,"  said  Swar- 
sin, "  we  best  keep  still  now." 

"  How  about  Sebatis  p  Isn't  he  waiting 
for  us  ?  " 

"  Sebatis  here,"  replied  that  worthy,  who 
had  joined  us  so  silendy  as  to  escape  my 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  moose,"  I 
whispered  to  Sebatis.  "  Isn't  he  coming 
very  slowly  ?" 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,"  said  Sebatis,  "  you  see 
that  moose  either  devil,  else  he  know  so 
much  we  can't  cheat  'im  easy.  When  I 
first  try  'im  he  answer  kind  of  frightened, 
don't  smash  'round  't  all  an'  make  big 


noise.  Mos'  bull-moose  when  he  hear  cow, 
get  kind  of  jealous,  you  see,  an'  begin  roar  an' 
smash  'roun',  an'  knock  his  horns  on  trees 
try  make  big  noise,  you  see,  an'  scare  off 
some  other  bull  may  be.  Now  I  try  'im 
again," 

And  once  more  the  marvelous  imitation 
of  the  cry  of  the  cow-moose,  in  plaintive  and 
gentle  cadence,  floated  through  the  air. 

I  should  have  been  extremely  disappointed 
if  this  last  masterly  performance  of  Sebaiis's 
had  failed  to  elicit  a  response.  For  a  time 
I  thought  that  it  had  failed,  when  1  was 
startled  by  hearing  the  angry  challenge  of  a 
bull,  close  at  hand. 

"  Sartin  I  cheat  bull-moose  that  time," 
chuckled  Sebatis,  "  he's  comin'  now,  best 
have  gun  ready," 

For  a  few  moments  we  listened  intently, 
with  our  ears  on  the  alert  for  the  slightest 
sound. 

"  Sebatis,"    I  whispered,  "  I'm  afraid  he 

"  You  jus'  keep  quiet  little  while,  you  see 
I  know  aJl  'bout  it,  that  very  wise  ole  bull, 
he  been  fooled  good  many  times,  you  see, 
that  make  'im  pretty  scarey — by-em-by — 
s'pose  all  quiet,  I  try  'im  'gain." 

"  Has  he  gone  back  from  us  since  you 
called  the  last  time  ?" 

"  No,  he's  comin'  all  time,  but  you  see  he 
try  'roun'  every  way  first,  try  an'  get  our 
wind;  s'pose  he  don't  get  on  lee  side,  we 
have  'im  sure." 

"  How  is  it  we  don't  hear  him  ?  " 

"Always  moose  when  scared  come  slow, 
very  careful,  you  see,  don't  step  on  branches, 
not'in',  make  no  noise  't  all,  an'  keep  listenin' 
all  time,  you  see,  that  take  'im  long  time 
gettin'  here." 

Again  the  counterfeit  presentment,  this 
time  louder  than  before,  echoed  through  the 
forest.  As  it  died  away,  our  ears  detected  a 
slight  crash  in  the  woods,  instantly  followed 
by  a  soft  note  from  a  bull-moose,  to  which 
Sebatis  replied ;  then  all  was  silent. 

"  Look,"  said  Sebatis  in  a  low  tone,  "  bull- 
moose  comin',  you  see  big  black  somethin' 
on  barren  this  side  lake,  that's  him.  Now, 
when  you  see  'im  clear  make  good  shot." 

,  Although  I  strained  my  eyes  in  trying  to 
discern  the  moose,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  make  him  out,  and  then  not  in  a  way 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  shot.  Reaching  out 
my  hand  I  touched  Sebatis,  who  took  the 
hint,  and  in  a  low  modulated  tone  again 
gave  the  call. 

This  time  without  replying,  the  bull- 
rooose  moved  cautiously  forward,  evidently  , 
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very  uneasy  and  anxious.  His  great 
body  was  now  plainly  visible  in  full  relief 
against  the  shimmering  lake,  and  as  it 
was  not  likely  that  I  would  get  a  better 
chance  I  fired.  There  was  a  crash,  and  ; 
the  smoke  cleared  away  I  saw  the  moose 
struggling  to  his  feet  again,  when  Sebatis 
put  in  a  well-directed  shot  and  ended  the 
scene. 

"  By  tunders ! "  exclaimed  Sebatis  as  he 
gazed  on  the  huge  proportions  of  the  fallen 
moose,  "  that  bigges'  moose  I  ever  see  all 


discovered.  On  the  portage  road  at  Sl 
George  stone  pipes,  chisels,  tumahaKks. 
etc.,  etc.,  have  frequently  been  turned  up, 
and  a  few  years  since  an  object  of  much 
ethnological  interest  was  found,  in  the  shape 
of  a  stone  medallion  having  the  full-siied 
head  of  an  Indian  sculptured  upon  it.  This 
stone  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  at  SL  John,  New  Brunswick. 
On  one  of  the  mountains  on  Lake  Utopia 
there  was  at  one  time,  a  curious  structure 
resembling  an   altar,  and  built  with  large 


my  life,  no  wonder  I  t'ink  devil,  so  cunnin', 
you  see.  One  time  to-night  I  t'ink  not 
much  chance  kill  that  moose." 

"  You  still  think  that  it  is  the  moose  that 
fooled  you  so  often  ?" 

"Sartin,  that  same  moose;  I  know  'im 
you  see,  'cause  horns  so  broad,  'most  five 


feet  '( 


The  measurements  and  weight  of  this 
noble  specimen  have  been  staled  in  another 
part  of  this  paper,  and  the  magnificent 
antlers   are    now   in   the  possession  of  the 

Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick,  the 
scene  of  our  hunt,  was  at  one  time  a  place 
much  frequented  by  Indians,  and  various 
interesting  relics  of  their  former  occupation 
of  the  country  have  been  from  time  to  time 


slabs  of  granite.  Recently  some  vandals,  io 
order  to  gratify  an  idiotic  whim,  tumbled  the 
largest  block  down  the  hill-side,  and  into 
the  lake. 

The  glory  of  the  noble  forest  where  wc 
hunted  the  devil-moose  has  departed,  and  all 
is  now  blackened  stumps  and  ashes,  where 
once  the  green  canopy  seemed  boundless. 
And  this  appears  to  be  thefate  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful forests.  Sometimes  a  heavy  gale,  such 
as  the  Saxby  in  i86g,  prostrates  the  trees,  ox 
the  insatiable  lumbermen  cut  them  down. 
and  then  in  summer-time  when  everything  is 
as  dry  as  tinder,  a  party  of  hunters  01 
anglers  are  careless  of  their  fire,  and  soon 
the  country  is  in  a  blaze  for  miles.  Thu 
drives  the  moose  and  caribou  away  fiom 
their  ancient  haunts,  and  they  seldom  return. 
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WjA  a  little  precaution  all  of  tbis  might  be 
prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  restocking 
oui  rivers  with  salmon,  trying  to  re-intro- 
duce the  game,  and  to  replant  the  forests, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  might  be  avoided. 

Nowadays,  when  I  take  a  holiday  with 
Sebitis,  we  occasionally  make  a  long  hunt  in 


search  of  moose  or  caiibou,  but  in  general 
have  to  content  ouiselves  with  a  deer,  the 
rufied  grouse,  ducks  and  hares  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  glorious  brook-trout  which  fill 
the  innumerable  lakes  in  Charlotte  Counn, 
— single  specimcDB  often  reaching  the  weight 
of  seven  pounds. 
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Noon  o'er  Judeal  All  the  air  was  beating 
With  the  hot  pulses  of  the  day's  great  heart; 
The  birds  were  silent,  and  the  lill  retreating 
Shrank  in  its  covert,  and  complained  apart. 

When  a  lone  pilgrim,  with  his  scrip  and  burdon, 
Dropped  by  the  way-side,  weaiy  and  distreraed, 
His  sinking  heart  grown  faithless  of  its  guerdoi^— 
The  city  of  his  recompense  and  rest 

No  vision  yet  of  Galilee  and  Tabor  1 
No  glimpse  of  distant  Zion  throned  and  crowned  I 
Behind  him  stretched  his  long  and  useless  labor, 
Before  him  lay  the  parched  and  stony  ground. 

He  leaned  against  a  shrine  of  Mary,  casting 
Its  balm  of  shadow  on  his  aching  head. 
And  worn  with  toil,  and  faint  with  cruel  fasting. 
He  sighed:  "O  God!   O  God,  that  I  were  dead! 

"The  friends  I  loved  are  lost  or  left  behind  me; 
Id  penury  and  loneliness  I  roam; 
These  endless  paths  of  penance  choke  and  blind  me; 
Oh  come  and  take  thy  wasted  pilgrim  home!" 

Then  with  the  form  of  Mary  bending  o'er  him, 

Her  hands  in  changeless  benedictioD  stayed,  i' 
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The  palmer  slept,  while  a  swifl  dream  upbear  him 
To  the  fair  paradise  for  which  he  prayed. 

He  stood  alone,  wrapped  in -divinest  wonder; 
He  saw  the  pearly  gates  and  jasper  walls 
Informed  with  hght,  and  heard  the  far-ofT  thunder 
Of  chariot  wheels  and  mighty  waterfalls  I 

From  far  and  near,  in  rhythmic  palpitations, 
Rose  on  the  air  the  noise  of  shouts  and  psalms; 
And  through  the  gates  he  saw  the  ransomed  nations, 
Marching  and  waving  their  triumphant  palms. 

And  white  within  the  thronging  Empyrean, 
A  golden  palm-branch  in  his  kingly  hand. 
He  saw  his  Lord,  the  ^acious  Galilean, 
Amid  the  worship  of  his  myriads  stand ! 

"  O  Jesus !     Lord  of  gjoiy  1     Bid  me  enter ! 
I  worship  thee  1      1  k£s  thy  Wly  rood  ! " 
The  pilgrim  cried,  when  from  the  burning  center 
A  broad-winged  angel  sought  him  where  he  stood. 

"Why  art  thou  here?"  in  accents  deep  and  tender 
Outspoke  the  messenger.     "  Dost  thou  not  know 
That  none  may  win  the  city's  rest  and  splendor. 
Who  do  not  cut  their  palms  in  Jericho? 

"Go  back  to  earth,  thou  palmer  empty-handed  I 
Go  back  to  hunger  and  the  toilsome  way! 
Complete  the  task  that  duty  hath  commanded, 
And  win  the  palm  thou  hast  not  brought  to-day ! " 

And  then  the  sleeper  woke,  and  gazed  around  him; 
Then  springing  to  his  feel  with  life  renewed, 
He  spumed  the  faithless  weakness  that  had  bound  him, 
And,  faring  on,  his  pitgrimage  pursued. 

The  way  was  hard,  and  he  grew  halt  and  weaiy, 
But  one  long  day,  among  the  evening  hours, 
He  saw  beyond  a  landscape  gray  and  dreary 
The  sunset  flame  on  Salem's  sacred  towers! 

O,  fainting  soul  that  readest  well  this  story. 
Longing  through  pain  for  death's  benignant  balm, 
Think  not  to  win  a  heaven  of  rest  and  gjory 
If  thou  shalt  reach  its  gates  without  thy  palm  I 
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That  men  of  high  scholarship  la  college 
seldom  win  disdnctioii  in  professional  lifd  is 
a  very  prevalent  opinion.  To  be  a  first 
scholar  is,  to  many  minds,  equivalent  to 
passing,  ailer  five  years  of  midnight  study, 
into  the  oblivion  of  a  countiy  panooage. 
That  "valedictorians  are  never  heard  of 
after  leaving  college  "  is  the  sop  which  the 
friends  of  every  dullard  are  wont  to  fling  to 
liis  disappointed  ambition  on  his  com- 
mmcement  day.  But,  however  widely  this 
opinion  may  prevail,  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  scholaiship  in  our  colleges,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  college  rank  of  those 
who  have  gained  distinction  in  after  life 
indicate  its  groundlessness. 

The  targe  majority  of  graduates  who 
have  become  distinguished  by  the  work  of 
their  life  were,  in  college,  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank.  It  is  seldom  that  a  scholar 
of  low  rank  has  succeeded  in  attaining  great 
eminence  before  the  world.  Of  the  grad- 
uates of  Harvard,  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  who  have  gained  renown,  at 
least  four-fifths  ranked  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  class  to  which  each  belonged,  and 
two-fifths  of  this  number  ranked  in  the  first 
sixth  or  the  first  eighth  of  theclass.  Indeed, 
the  first  ten  scholars  in  a  class  of  fifly  or 
sixty, — the  usual  size  of  Harvard's  classes  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century, — have  usually 
fiimished  more  men  of  distincdon  than  the 
remaning  forty  or  fifty  of  the  class.  At  Yale, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  dbtinguished  grad- 
uates between  1819  and  i8go  were  either 
first,  or  among  the  first,  scholars  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged.  Although 
the  lists  of  those  who  received  honors  pre- 
vious to  i8r9  are  not  sufficiently  accurate 
to  allow  a  conclusion,  yet  during  the  thirty- 
one  years  for  which  data  have  been  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  college, 
a  student  who  ranked  low  in  college  has 
sddom  succeeded  in  attaining  a  high  posi- 
tion in  his  profession.  The  twenty-five 
most  distinguished  men  who  graduated  at 
Amherst,  fi^m  1833,  its  first  commence- 
ipent,  to  1850  were,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  excellent  scholars.  Not 
&r  fiom  one-half  of  this  number  became 
professors,  and  the  foundation  for  their 
success  as  teachers  was  laid  in  the  hard 
work  of  four  years  of  studentship.  Although 
the  statistics  of  scholarship  at  Dartmouth 
are  not  ag  full  as  at  either  Harvard,  Yale, 


or  Amherst,  since  during  nearly  forty  years 
of  this  century  positions  were  determined  by 
lot,  yet,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  thosA 
who  compose  the  long  list  of  her  honored 
roll  were  scholars  of  exceedingly  high  rank. 
"  Nearly  all^"  the  librarian  of  the  college 
writes  me,  "so  far  as  I  can  learn,  gave 
promise  of  the  fiiture  while  in  college." 
The  statistics  of  scholarship  at  Bowdoin, 
firom  the  graduation  of  its  first  class  in 
1806  to  1850,  indicate  the  same  conclusion. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  graduates 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  among  its  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

The  eariiest-won  honors  of  those  whose 
tastes  are  scholarly,  and  whose  lives  are 
occupied  with  scholarly  pursuits,  have 
usually  been  the  college  honors  of  high 
scholarship.  Their  college  course  has,  in 
many  instances,  proved  to  be  a  microcosm 
of  their  whole  life.  Lines  of  study  started 
in  college  have  ended  only  with  their  life ; 
and  their  success  as  students  has  foreshad- 
owed their  success  as  professors.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey,  president  of  Yale  College  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  whole  of 
whose  long  life  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
scholarly  attainments,  received  the  highest 
honors  at  Yale  in  1830.  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
his  class  of  1S53,  and  the  scientific  eminence 
to  which  he  has  since  attained  is  foreshad- 
owed in  the  subject  of  his  commencement 
oration,  "  The  Last  Hours  of  Copernicus." 
President  Porter  was  the  third  scholar  of 
the  class  of  r83t  in  the  college  which  he 
has  served  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as 
professor  or  president.  The  president 
of  Amherst  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
its  class  of  18^3;  and  college  tradition  stiil 
tells  of  the  nvsdry  that  existed  between 
Seelye  and  a  class-mate  for  the  first  position 
in  metaphysics.  The  late  President  Smith, 
of  Dartmouth,  was  the  third  scholar  of  the 
class  of  1830 ;  and  President  Banlett,  re- 
cently inaugurated,  was  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  class  of  1836.  Dr.  Barnard, 
president  of  Columbia  College,  recdved  the 
second  honois  at  Vale  in  1828;  Dr.  James 
Walker,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard 
from  1839  to  r853,  and  president  of  the 
college  from  1853  to  i860,  was  a  leading 
scholar  of  the  class  of  1S14;  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  latter  office,  President  Felton,  r 
attained  high  (^srinction,  before  bis  gradti- 1  ^ 
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ation  in  1837,  for  his  classical  att&inaients. 
Ex-Presidcnt  Hill  was  the  second  scholar 
of  the  class  of  1843.  Professor  Bowen, 
^e  head  of  the  philosophical  depaitment 
at  Harvard,  was  the  firet  scholar  of  the 
class  of  1833;  Professor  Lovering,  the 
head  of  the  scientific  depanment,  was  the 
fourth  scholar;  and  Professor  Toirey,  the 
head  of  the  department  of  history,  was  also 
a  high  scholar  m  the  same  class.  Professor 
Benjamin  Peiice,  of  Haivard's  most  distin- 
guished class  of  1S29,  was  as  conspicuous 
foi  his  mathematical  attainment  among 
his  college  associates  as  he  now  is  among 
aD  scholars.  The  foundation  of  that  dis- 
tincdon  in  science  which  Professor  Cooke 
enjoys  was  laid  in  his  college  course;  his 
colleague,  Professor  Child,  was  the  most 
eminent  scholar  of  the  scholarly  class  of 
1846;  and  Professor  Goodwin  was  the 
salutatoiian  of  Harvard's  class  of  1850. 
The  mathematical  honors  which  Professor 
Loomis  has  constantly  received  since  his 
'  graduation  at  Yale  in  1830,  he  began  to 
,win  in  college,  where  his  rank  was  third; 
and  his  colleague.  Professor  Dana,  occu- 
pied the  fourth  position  in  the  da£S  of 
1833.  To  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  wasassigned 
a  similar  position  in  the  class  of  1820. 

The  honor  of  the  highest  rank  ever  at- 
t^ed  at  Amherst  belongs,  if  we  mistake 
not,  to  the  late  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett, 
whose  contributions  to  sacred  literature  place 
him  among  the  most  eminent  of  biblical 
scholars.  His  percentage  for  the  whole 
course  was  ninety-seven  and  one-half;  and 
die  class  of  r83o  honored  him  with  its  vale- 
dictory. The  salutatorian  of  the  class  was 
the  present  professor  of  Greek  at  Amherst, 
W.  S.  Tyler,  whose  rank  fell  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  below  that  of  his  successful 
rival.  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  the  distin- 
guished astronomer,  was  the  first  scholar 
in  Dartmouth's  class  of  t853.  The  vener- 
able Professor  Stowe  was  a  high  scholar  at 
Bowdoin  in  1824,  as  was  Professor  Samuel 
Harris  in  1833 ;  and  Professor  Ezra  Abbott, 
of  Camlmdge,  was  among  the  first  scholars 
in  Bowdoin's  class  of  1840,  and  excelled 
his  collie  mates  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
as  he  does  still  all  American  scholars  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

These  names  may  serve  as  representatives 
of  scores  of  other  equally  disdnguished 
scholars  whose  college  honors  were  the 
foundation  of  more  conspicuous,  but  not 
more  hardly  won,  distinction  in  afier  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  an  eminent 


professor  in  any  American  college  or  school 
who  was  not  in  his  student  days  an  aniuent 
scholar. 

Not  only  those,  however,  who  have  gained 
distinction  in  scholastic  and  pedagogic  pur- 
suits, but  also  those  who  have  attained  emi- 
nence in  literature,  have  been  in  college 
scholars  of  high  rank.  The  most  cdebrated 
of  our  historians,  essayists,  poets,  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  distinguished  in  college  for  excel- 
lent scholarship.  George  Bancroft  was  a 
high  scholar  in  Harvard's  class  of  1817,  and 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  attain- 
ments in  philosophy.  He  was  also  honored 
with  the  class-day  poetshqi  of  his  class, 
which  does  not,  however,  indicate  in  itself 
high  scholarship.  Among  the  high  scholars 
of  the  class  of  r8r4  was  William  Htckling 
Prescott,  who  delivered,  as  his  commence- 
ment part,  a  Latin  poem,  "Ad  Spem ; "  and 
of  the  next  class  of  r8i5,  the  historian  of 
New  England,  Doctor  Palfrey,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member.  Though  John  Lothrcp 
Modey's  college  rank  was  not  so  high  as 
Doctor  Palfrey's,  yet  its  excellence  indicated, 
to  a  certain  degree,  his  future  eminence; 
and  his  Uterary  tastes  are  manifested  in  the 
subject  of  his  commencement  part,  "The 
Influence  of  a  Multiplication  of  Books  upon 
Literature."  The  cultured  schidarship  of 
Edvfard  Everett,  excellent  in  every  depart- 
ment of  college  study,  gave  him  the  first 
[dace  in  the  class  of  i8rr ;  and  his  com- 
mencement oration,  "  On  Literary  Evils," 
and  his  oration  for  the  second  degree,  "  On 
the  Restoration  of  Greece,"  forecast  the  lite- 
rary and  classical  character  of  the  work  of 
his  entire  life.  Though  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son was  not  among  the  highest  scholars  of 
his  class,  yet  bis  rank  was  most  honwa- 
ble.  His  commencement  part  was  a  "  con- 
ference "  with  two  classmates,  "  On  the 
Character  of  John  Knox,  William  Pain,  and 
John  Wesley."  Mr.  Emerson  was  also  the 
class-day  poet  of  his  dass  of  1821.  Our 
great  novelist  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  first-rate  rank  at  Bowdoin,  as  did  his 
class-mate,  Longfellow.  Hawthorne  wrote, 
in  his  college  days, — as  Professor  Packard, 
who  was  one  of  his  instructors,  informs  me, 
— "  fine  Latin  and  En^h,"  but  no  com- 
mencement part  was  assigned  him,  "per- 
haps, because  he  requested  not  to  have 
one."  Mr.  George  Ripley  was  distinguished 
at  Harvard  for  his  scholarship  in  the  class 
of  1823,  and  delivered  an  oration  for  his 
second  degree  on  "  The  Claims  of  the  Age 
on  the  Young  Men  of  America,"— claiio* 
which  he  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  done  so 
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much  to  fulfin.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  high 
scholar  in  Bowdoin's  most  celebrated  class 
of  1825 — the  class  of  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
and  Geoi^e  B.  Cheever,  as  well  as  of  Haw- 
thorne; and  some  of  the  most  graceful  of 
his  giaceftil  verses  were  written  before  his 
^duation.  That  long  list  of  poems,  ded- 
icated to  Harvard's  class  of  iSag,  with 
which,  at  their  annual  meetings,  OUver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  has  delighted  his  class-mates, 
began  on  his  class,  and  commencement, 
day.  Doctor  Holmes  served  as  poet  on 
both  these  occa^oos,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar  of  the  famous  class.  Though 
the  course  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  at 
Williams  College  was  limited  to  two 
years,  yet  in  them  he  gained  distinction  for 
his  attainments  in  the  languages  and  in 
literature. 

Although  the  college  rank  of  distinguished 
clergymen  has  not  been,  as  a  whole,  as 
high  as  that  of  distinguished  scholars  and 
writers,  yet,  in  most  cases,  it  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  excellence.  Phillips  Brooks 
was  a  high  scholar  of  Harvard's  class  of 
1855,  and  delivered  as  his  commencement 
part  a  very  characteristic  dissertation  on 
"  Rabaut,  the  Huguenot  Preacher."  O.  B. 
Frothingham  was  the  salutatorian  of  the 
class  of  184.3  ^^  Harvard,  and  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
rhetoric.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  attained  •  high 
scholarship  in  the  class  of  1839  at  Amherst ; 
and  its  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Huntington,  who  is  now  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Central  New  York,  Dr.  Budington, 
of  Brooklyn,  received  the  third  honor  at 
Yale  in  1834;  and  Dr.  Bellows  attained 
high  rank  in  Harvard's  class  of  1833.  As 
the  theological  and  ministerial  methods  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  are  exceptional  to  the 
methods  of  most  clergymen,  so  his  scholar- 
ship at  Amherst  was  unlike  the  high  rank  to 
which  most  of  those  students,  who  are  now 
eminent  ministers,  attained.  Mr.  Beecher  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  graduate 
of  Amherst  College ;  but  his  college  rank  is 
lower  than  the  rank  of  any  other  graduate 
who  has  achieved  distinction.  His  per- 
centage for  the  whole  course  was  fifty-eight. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  those  peculiar 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have 
made  Mr.  Beecher  so  prominent  for  a  quar- 
ter of  acentury  could  find  little  opportunity 
for  either  employment  or  culture  in  the 
course  of  study  of  a  small  and  new  college 
forty-three  years  ago. 

The  great  lawyers,  too,  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  more  rich  than  in  the  members 


of  any  other  profession  have,  as  a  class,  won 
distinction  in  college  for  high  scholarship. 
Webster  was  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  his 
class  of  1801  at  Dartmouth,  probably  rank- 
ing second;  and  Rufiis  Choate,  it  is  said, 
is  one  of  the  three  men  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  hundred  years,  have  graduated  with  a 
perfect  mark.  The  late  Benjamin  Robbins 
Curtis  stood  among  the  first  scholars  of 
Harvard's  class  of  1829;  and  he  was  also 
honored  with  the  oratorship  of  his  class. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  was  one  of  the  high- 
ranking  scholars  of  the  class  of  1837,  as  was 
also  Charles  Devens,  of  1838.  Mr.  Evarts 
too,  was  one  of  the  highest  scholars  of 
Yale's  class  of  1837.  Neariy  all  those,  in 
fact,  who  have  used  distinction  gained  at 
the  bar  as  a  stepping  -  stone  to  high 
political  distinction,  have  been  scholars  in 
college  of  excellent  standing.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  a  high  scholar  in  Dartmouth's 
class  of  1826 ;  as  was  also  Ebenezer  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  of  Harvard's  class  of  r835. 
His  brother,  George  F.  Hoar,  attained  an 
honorable  rank  in  that  class  of  distin- 
guished scholars  of  1846.  Caleb  Gushing 
was  the  salutatorian  of  Harvard's  class 
of  1814,  Among  the  eminent  scholars  of 
the  class  of  1828  were  Geoi^  S.  Hillard 
and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who,  forecasting 
his  long  career  of  public  service,  delivered 
as  his  commencement  part  an  oration  on 
"  Public  Station."  The  only  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  who  has  served  as  President  of 
the  United  States  is  Franklin  Pierce.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  its  class 
of  1824.  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  likewise, 
though  very  young  when  he  received  his 
first  degree  in  1823,  indicated  by  his  schol- 
arship the  eminence  to  which  he  afterward 
attained. 

From  this  examination  of  the  records  of 
scholarship  in  our  colleges,  and  of  the  col- 
lege rank  of  those  who  have  become  distin- 
guished, the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  scholars,  the  writers,  the 
clergymen,  the  lawyers,  and  the  statesmen 
who  have  gained  distinction  by  the  work  of 
their  life,  have  first  won  distinction  in  the 
college  recitation  and  lecture  room.  TTiis 
conclusion  is  substantially  identic^  wiA  that 
of  Macaulay,  which  he  arrived  at  fay  a  sim- 
ilar examination  of  the  records  of,sch<dar- 
ship  at  the  university  of  Catnbndge,  arnj  of 
Oxford : 


"  It  uenu  to  me  that  there  never  wu  k  bet 
proved  by  a  larger  masi  of  evidence,  or  a  more 
unvaried  experience  than  this :  that  men  wbo  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in    their  yonlh    above   thdr. 
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contemporari«  almost  alws; i  keep,  to  Ihe  end  of 
thdr  lives,  the  start  which  they  hiTe  gained.  *  ■  ■ 
Take  dawn,  in  any  library,  the  Cambndge  calendar. 
There  ]K>n  have  the  list  of  honors  for  a  hundred 
]K9Ui.  Look  at  the  list  of  wianglers  and  of  junior 
optimes.  and  I  will  venture  to  ^ay,  that  for  one  man 
t^o  has  in  after  tife  distineuished  himself  among 
the  junior  optimes,  you  wilfflnd  twenty  among  the 
wranglers.  Take  the  Oxford  calendar,  and  compare 
the  list  of  fiist'Class  men  with  an  equal  numbn  of 
men  in  the  third  class.  Is  not  our  history  full  of 
instances  which  prove  this  fact  7  Look  at  the 
Church  or  the  Bar.     Look  at  Parliament  from  the 


o  those  of  Canning  and  Peel.  Look  to  India.  The 
ablest  man  who  ever  governed  India  was  Warren 
Hasting )  and  was  he  not  in  the  first  nuik  at 
Westminster  ?  The  ablest  civil  servant  I  ever  knew 
fai  India  was  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and  was  he  not 
of  the  first  standing  at  Eton?  •  •  ■  The 
general  mle  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  men 
who  were  first  in  the  competition  of  the  schools 
Itive  beeo  first  in  the  comDetition  of  the  world." 
(Life  and  Letters  «f  Lord  Hacaoliy,  ii.,  389 — 291.) 

But  if  Macaulay  had  been  writing  twen- 
ty-five yeaig  later,  he  would  have  added 
another  yet  more  distinguished  name  to  the 
list  of  those  whose  distinction  in  school  has 
■been  the  forerunner  of  distinction  in  life. 
William  E.  Gladstone,  after  a  most  biilliant 
career  at  Eton,  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  was  graduated  in  1831  with  a 
"  double-firet-class,"  the  highest  honor,  and 
one  seldom  won;  but  which  twenty-three 
years  before  had  been  won  by  Gladstone's 
political  iither.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Indeed,  six 
of  the  seven  members  of  a  recent  English 
Cabinet  were  either"  first-class,"  or "  double- 
first-ciass  "  men  at  the  universities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes 
of  that  condition  by  which  those  who  are 
first  in  the  struggle  for  college  honors  are 
firet  in  the  struggle  for  the  honors  of  the 
world.  These  causes  exist  in  the  physical, 
moral,  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  in  the  beneficial  results  which  flow 
from  four  years  of  hard  mental  labor.  Good 
health  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  success 
in  both  college  and  the  world,  'llie  mens 
Sana  will  not  long  remain  unless  placed  in 
sano  corpore.  The  successful  student,like  the 
successful  author,  minister  or  lawyer,  must  in 
the  first  place  be  a  good  animal.  Good  morals 
likewise  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  distinction  in 
college  and  in  after  life.  For,  as  renown  is 
usually  won  only  by  continued  hard  work, 
and  as  the  power  to  endure  this  strain  of 
hard  work  is  a'lways  weakened,  if  not  de- 
stroyetl,  by  evil  indulgence,  few  men  of  evil 
habits  succeed  in  gaining  distinction.  The 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  distinction  in 
this  cotmtty  and  in  England  have  been,  as 


a  class,  at  least  in  their  student-days,  men  of 
pure  moral  character.  College  students, 
therefore,  of  evil  habits  are  seldom  fiist-iate 
scholars,  and,  unless  these  habits  are  le- 
noimced,  seldom  win  distinction  in  the  wrat 
of  their  lives.  Those  qualities  of  mind,  more- 
over, which  serve  to  make  great  scholais  seive 
also  to  make  great  men.  The  highest  rank 
in  college  is  seldom  attained  by  a  man  of 
genius.  A  man  of  genius  is,  and  can  be, 
distinguished  only  usually  m  one  direction; 
and,  therefore,  if  in  the  college  he  is  Jacik 
printeps  in  mathematics  or  philosophy,  it  is 
probable  he  is  a  dullard  in  Greek  or  physics. 
His  place,  therefore,  on  the  scale  of  scholar- 
ship is  seldom  high.  To  this  cause  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  the  comparatively  low 
college  rank  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  of 
Hawthorne.  As  a  rule,  the  highest  scholars 
of  any  college  class  are  men  of  excellent, 
though  not  of  brilliant,  ability.  They  have 
"  good  minds,"  talent ;  but  their  only  claim 
to  genius  is  the  power  of  studying  ten  or 
twelve  hours  each  day.  They  preach  and 
practice  the  gospel  according  to  Carlyle— 
"  the  gospel  of  work."  But  this  is  the  usual 
type  of  the  mental  ability  of  those  who  attain 
the  highest  distinction  in  any  department  of 
thought  or  study.  The  noblest  reputations 
which  have  ever  been  gained  in  this  countiy 
or  in  England, in  either  scholarship,  literature, 
ministry,  law,  medicine,  or  statesmanship, 
have  usually  sprung  rather  from  earnest  and 
continued  study  than  from  natural  brilliancy. 
The  same  causes,  therefore, — good  health, 
good  morals,  and  a  good  mind, — lead  to 
success  in  college  and  in  the  world. 

To  the  highest  scholarship,  raoreovo', 
belong  that  mental  discipline  and  those 
stores  of  acquired  knowledge  which  are  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  temple  of  distinc- 
tion. This  mental  discipline  the  highest 
scholar  usually  obtains  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree, and  these  stores  of  knowltrdge  he 
acquires  in  the  fullest  measure.  His  prepa- 
ration, therefore,  for  his  professional  work 
is  superior  to  that  of  his  class-mate  of  lower 
rank,  whose  mind  is  neither  disciplined  by 
so  constant  thiidung,  nor  stored  with  knowl- 
edge either  so  extended  or  so  profoiuid.  The 
start  which  he  has  gained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  race,  it  is  probable  he  will  keep  to  its 
end.  The  student,  indeed.who  fails  to  rcceiye 
in  college  the  knowledge  and  the  disdjdine 
of  the  highest  scholarship,  is  usually  obliged 
to  supply  the  consequent  deficiency  by  ad- 
ditional study,  before  he  can  indulge  the 
rational  hope  of  distinguished  success  in  bis 
profession. 
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BY  ADEUNE  TRAFTON. 


cmaptek  xviii. 
Claudia's  song. 

Tbere  are  tunes  when  everything  seems 
to  tend  toward  one  result,  adverse  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  strivings  and  prayers, 
acting  as  levers  and  pulleys  and  beams  to 
bring  about  what  we  have  never  desired. 
We  work  with  our  might,  and  lo !  the  one 
thing  we  have  never  wished  for  comes  to 
pass  ;  we  use  all  our  strength  against  it,  and 
that  which  we  have  tried  to  avert  falls  upon 
us  at  last,  our  very  efforts  having  only  has- 
tened the  end.  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
believe  in  fate  or,  better,  in  Providence, 
which  sees  beyond  our  short  vision,  and 
takes  in  all  while  we  strive  but  for  a  part 

Something  like  this  Mrs.  Bryce  felt  when 
she  learned,  as  she  did  before  many  days, 
that  Captain  Elyot  was  going  to  marry  the 
sutler's  daughter  after  all.  Her  unfortunate 
inlerf<9cnce  must  have  helped  it  on  1  The 
captain  had  not  made  love  to  Blossom  at 
last  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  with  every 
door  open,  without  some  passing  ear  catch- 
ing his  protestations ;  and  the  major's  wife 
knew  that  she  had  precipitated  him  into 
this  folly.  He  had  stood  upon  the  brink 
before  her  ill-judged  visit,  but  how  many 
men  have  occupied  that- precarious  position 
and  have  safely  retreated  I  But  she  had 
pushed  him  over.  And  then  she  rejoiced 
that  the  major  would  never  know  of  her 
visit  to  Mrs.  Stubbs.  It  was  all  that 
rem^ed  to  rqoice  over,  and  even  to  this 
she  brought  very  few  timbrels  or  harps. 
Nor  would  Claudia  know  that  she  had  maJie 
an  effoit  in  her  behalf.  But  she  bad  done 
her  duty,  and  this  reflecdon  gave  her  some 
little  satisfaction.  The  fact  that  nothing  but 
confusion  and  disappointment  had  come  of 
it  only  brought  to  her  that  resignation  so 
natur;d  to  women,  and  so  very  sensible,  in 
fact,  for  everybody  when  there  is  really 
nothing  more  to  be  done  I 

"  It  was  all  her  own  fault,"  Miss  Laud 
said  to  herself,  for  there  was  no  one  else 
with  whom  she  could  commune  upon  this 
topic  Qaudia  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
it  was  to  Claudia  she  referred.  Oh,  if  the 
Fates  had  but  put  these  threads  into  her 
hands,  the  result  would  have  been  different, 
indeed  1  Miss  Laud  soliloquized.  She  was 
going  away;  an  opportunity  had  offered,  and 


an  escort  was  provided  for  her  to  return  to 
her  home  in  the  states,  and  the  young 
woman  was  not  sorry  to  sel  out.  The 
visions  of  conquest  and  glory  with  which 
she  had  arrived  at  Fort  Atchison  had  never 
been  realized,  nor  had  her  friendship  for  the 
major's  daughter  been  able  to  bear  the  strain 
which  isolation  from  the  world  and  constant 
companionship  had  put  upon  it.  Claudia 
bemoaned  her  departure  as  in  politeness 
bound,  but  the  tears  she  shed  over  it  lacked 
the  sincerity  of  those  which  dropped  in  secret 
over  the  news  of  the  approaching  marriage. 
They  were  not  many,  and  they  were  soon 
wiped  away ;  for  Claudia  was  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind.  Outwardly  she  had  received 
this  news  with  an  indifierence  which  aston- 
ished her  friend.  But  pride  bad  coipe  in  at 
the  death  of  her  hopes,  and  it  was  almost  a 
relief  to  know  the  worst 

Captain  Elyot  and  Blossom  were  not  mai- 
ded at  once ;  but  before  the  spring  had  iairly 
brushed  away  the  snow  from  the  gulches  tqr 
the  river.  By  this  time  the  new  sutler  had 
arrived,  and  Mis.  Stubbs's  occupation  was 
gone.  He  was  a  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
airs  and  ways  and  tricks  of  trade  which  set 
the  woman  quite  aghast ;  but  as  he  had  no 
family,  she  and  Blossom  were  fi%e  to  remain 
in  the  house  as  long  as  they  chose,  which  was 
only  until  after  the  wedding.  Captain  Elyot 
was  already  preparing  a  home  for  his  bride, 
and  Mrs.  Stubbs  could  not  be  separated  from 
Blossom.  It  was,  perhaps,  because  the 
wedding  followed  so  soon  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  engagement,  that  none 
of  the  ladies  at  the  post  found  time  to  call 
upon  the  giri  who  was  presenUy  to  take  ho 
place  among  them.  Every  one,  from  the 
major's  wife  down,  maintained  a  disagree- 
able silence  in  regard  to  the  affair  whenever 
Captain  Elyot  appeared,  a  silence  which 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  disapproval. 
It  was  from  his  male  friends  alone  that  he 
received  congratulations.  He  would  gladly 
have  dispensed  with  them  altogether,  yet 
their  absence  made  him  both  angry  and 
ill  at  ease. 

He  was  utteriy  unconscious  of  the  interest 
Mrs.  Bryce  had  taken  in  his  aflairs,  Mrs. 
Stubbs  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
own  that  her  triumph  was  due  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  major's  wife,  nor  did  he  dream 
that  Claudia  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
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against  him.  He  ha^  been  remiss  in  pay- 
ing his  visits  there,  and  a  slight  coolness 
had  followed  in  consequence.  But  he  had 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  place  himself  upon  the  old 
footing  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  some  such 
desire  awoke  within  him  now.  He  was 
vety  much  "in  love.  He  did  not  by  any 
means  repent  of  the  step  he  had  taken ;  it 
was  for  Blossom's  sake  that  he  desired  to 
renew  his  friendship  with  the  major's  family, 
in  order  that  these,  his  oldest  friends  at  the 
post,  might  lejoice  with  him  in  his  happiness. 
The  wedding  was  to  be  a  most  quiet  a&ii. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  Blossom 
had  no  friends  to  invite,  and  Captain  Elyot's 
would  hardly  have  come  for  the  asking. 

A  few  nights  before  the  event  he  dropped 
in  at  the  major's.  He  was  most  graciously 
received.  Nothing  could  be  more  a&ble 
than  Miss  Oaudia's  manner. 

"  And  how  are  you  to-night,  Captain 
Elyot?"  The  major's  wife  rose  with  some 
difficulty.  She  was  quite  atout  and  t^  no 
means  so  agile  as  she  had  been  once,  but  she 
gave  him  both  her  hands.  "  How  kind  of 
you  to  look  in  on  us  in  the  storm,"  for  die 
rain  fell  heavily  outside. 

Claudia  ofiered  him  but  one  hand,  but  the 
polite  smile  that  went  with  it  made  it  as 
good  as  two. 

"  There  seems  to  be  an  end  to  the  winter 
at  last,"  the  major's  wife  went  on.  "  Still  the 
air  is  taw  and  chill ;  draw  your  chair  closer 
to  the  fire,  and  let  me  call  Jinny  to  bring 
more  wood,"  and  Mrs.  Bryce  bustled  up 
with  a  fine  show  of  hospitable  feeling,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  room  under  this  pretext. 
How  did  she  know  that  the  captain  had 
not  a  word  to  say  to  Claudia  ?  What  if  he 
had  repented  after  all  P  Though  this  could 
hardly  be,  since  the  chaplain's  wife  had 
told  her  diat  the  services  of  her  husband 
had  been  engaged  for  Friday,  which  was 
only  two  days  away.  To  think  of  their 
choosing  a  Friday  I  And  the  major's  wife, 
who  had  not  been  to  call  Jinny  at  all,  but 
stood  shivering  with  cold  in  the  httte  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  kitchen,  set  her  wits  to 
work  to  determine  what  catastrophe  was  most 
likely  to  follow  such  a  disregard  of  the  ora- 
cles. No;  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he 
had  come  to  say  he  repented,  though  she 
remembered  a  cavahy  captain  upon  the 
South  Platte  who  had  changed  his  mind  at 
the  last  moment,  when  the  chaplain  stood 
waiting  in  the  next  room  with  his  book  in 
bis  hand.  But  something  had  come  to 
light  in  regard  to  the  girl,  and  Mrs.  Bryce 


thought,  with  an  unconscious  sigfa,  that  it 
was  not  at  all  probable  that  anything  woukl 
come  to  light  m  regard  to  Blossom.  Noth- 
ing could  be  said  against  her  so  far  as  she 
knew,  in  spite  of  her  ofiidous  warning  to 
Mrs.  Stubbs.  But  this  only  made  it  (he 
worse.  And  this  girl,  sitting  passive  and 
meek,  had  gathered  in  her  harvest,  while  she 
— Mis.  Bryce — had  striven  and  toiled,  and 
almost  prayed,  and  had  reaped  nothing  at 
all.  The  major's  wife  wiped  a  tear  from  the 
comer  of  her  eye,  and  then  went  off  in 
search  of  Jinny  and  the  fire-wood. 

"  Come,  come,  Jitmy,"  she  called  in  a 
loud,  cheerful  voice  upon  her  return,  when 
her  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  the  pailix 
door.  After  all  there  was  a  chance  that 
something  had  been  said  in  Ifer  absace. 

But  any  hope  which  she  had  nursed  in 
that  litde,  cold,  dark  passage  died  witbio 
her  when  she  entered  the  room.  She  might 
as  well  have  staid  and  made  herself  c(xd- 
fbrtable,  for  nothing  had  come  of  her  going 
away,  she  saw  at  once.  Claudia  and  her 
visitor  sat  as  she  had  left  them  on  either 
^de  of  the  deadened  fire ;  Claudia's  voice 
rang  out  gayly  as  she  opened  the  door,  but 
the  mother  knew  that  the  girl  had  pulled  at 
the  rope  with  an  efibrt  to  make  it  do  so. 

The  conversation  had  been  of  the  most 
commonplace  order. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  inconsolable  witiiout 
^our  firiend.  What  a  bright  tittle  thing  she 
IS  I "  the  captain  had  said.  And  Miss 
Claudia  rephed  that  she  was,  indeed,  quite 
desolate  without  Kitty,  who  had  set  off  for 
the  states  a  few  days  before,  and  who  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  very  "bright  httle  thing." 
Oh,  was  she  not  ?  "  and  deep  and  sly,"  she 
thought  in  her  heart  But  she  was  entirely  too 
conscious  of  her  limitations  to  be  quite  it 
ease.  To  the  past  she  could  not  refer,  to 
the  fiiture  she  would  not, — at  least  to  any 
future  in  which  Captain  Elyot  had  an  inter- 
est,— and  the  present  time  at  the  dull  little 
fort  afforded  but  few  topics  of  interest. 

"  I  shall  not  have  a  penny  to  ray  pinse," 
she  said  at  last  with  a  lau^,  "  if  the  new 
suder  continues  as  he  has  begun.  I  can- 
not pass  the  door,  mamma  knows  j"  and 
Mrs.  Bryce  shook  her  head  with  a  mock 
sigh  which  might  have  been  real,  since  she 
did  know  to  her  sorrow.  "  They  are  sudi 
artful  creatures,  these  trading-people,"  Clau- 
dia went  on  with  an  air  of  innocence. 
"  They  discover  their  victims  at  once.  My 
puise,  before  he  had  been  here  a  week,  was 
entirdy  at  the  meicy  of  this  Blibbins,  filif- 
kins  or  whatever  he  is  called." 
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I  am  afraid  this  was  a  little  aword-piac- 
tice  in  daudia,  and  that  she  was  trying  to 
see  how  neady  she  could  a^qmiach  the 
Captain  without  making  him  wince.  And 
be  did  wince,  ikou^  he  tried  to  stand  up 
manAdly  bribae  her. 

"  I  nppaw  amy  are  a  good  deal  like 
odier  people,"  he  said,  but  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  she  saw  it  and  rejoiced. 

"  Perii^n  (o ; "  she  shrugged  her  sboul- 
dcis  with  a  grimace,  as  though  this  were  a 
question  m  natiml  histtwy  she  did  not  care 
to  pmsue.  "  I  brou^t  home  a  roll  of 
music  last  night  to  try.  There  was  such  a 
pretty  scmg ; — "  and  ^e  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  picked  up  her  guitar  from  the 
floor  and  the  comer  behind  her.  She  laid 
it  across  her  knee  and  tamed  the  keys  and 
tried  its  tone  with  fingers  very  slim  and 
white  pressing  the  strings.  The  song  was 
a  simple  thing — something  of  love  and 
constancy  set  to  a  minor  key  which  makes 
the  love  aeem  always  stronger  and  the 
constancy  more  abiding.  It  touched  the 
heart  of  Captain  Elyot,  diough  be  forgot 
the  singer.  He  listened  with  a  nq>t  face 
and  eyes  into  which  the  tears  started.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  and  effective  move  on 
Claudia's  part  and  much  like  a  play,  where 
the  heroine  goes  off  at  last  to  tender  and 


appropriate  music     Only  that  the  dying 

■    usuall 
accompanimenL 


heroine    does   not 


ally  play  her  own 


Perhaps  Claudia  rcahzed  that  she  was  to 
pass  out  of  the  young  man's  life  with  this 
□ight  and  this  Uttic  song,  for  she  threw  into 
it  a  strength  of  expression  rare  to  her  and 
almost  too  great  for  the  shallow  words  to 
cairy.  The  major's  wife  moved  out  from 
the  glare  of  the  fire-light  and  wiped  her 
eyes  slyly  as  Claudia,  her  face  thrown  bade 
ud  Boft^  Bushed,  almost  to  beauty,  sang : 

"Tender  and  tra^  adien,  adien." 

The  poor  little  song  had  many  tongues. 
It  said  one  thing  to  Claudia  and  quite 
another  to  Captain  Elyot  and  even  found 
a  voice  in  Mrs.  Bryce's  heart  When  it  was 
over,  the  hush  that  tweaks  louder  than  bells 
fell  on  the  three.  Then  after  a  moment 
Captain  Elyot  rose  to  go. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  simply  to  Claudia,  but 
the  glow  on  his  face  and  the  deep  light  in 
his  eyes  said  more  than  words.  Then  he 
tmned  to  the  major's  wifie;  "  I  believe  it  is 
no  secret — that  I  am  to  be  married  on  Fri- 
■lajr,"  he  went  on  in  a  slightly  embarrassed 
voice.    '■  If  you  and  the  major  would  come 


round  at  noon,  I  should  be  very  glad.  You 
will  meet  no  one  but  the  patties  most  in- 
terested," he  added  with  a  blush  and  a  laugh, 
"  And  Miss  Claudia,  too.  Pardon  the 
awkwardness  of  the  invitation.  It  has 
with  me  the  disadvantage  of  novelty.  I 
met  the  major  on  my  way  here  and  he  was 
so  good  as  to  say  he  would  look  in."  He 
did  not  say  where.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  utter  His.  Stubbs's  name.  Clau- 
dia's sword  practice  had  been  even  better 
than  she  knew. 

Mis.  Bryce  glanced  quickly  at  her 
daughter,  whose  &ce  showed  nothing  at  all. 
She  stood  with  her  hands  crossed  and 
resting  upon  her  guitar,  hci  eyes  gazing 
quietly  into  the  fire,  almost  as  though  she 
had  not  heard  him. 

"  I  have  asked  no  one  but  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  could  not  forget,"  he  broke  out  im- 
pulsively, "  that  you  were  my  first  friends 
here."  The  quiet  home-like  aii  of  the  room, 
die  little  song,  had  touched  a  spring  in 
memory;  all  the  time  between  dropped 
away.  They  had  been  his  good,  true  friends 
whom  he  had  neglected,  a  little,  of  late. 

The  woman's  heart  yearned  over  the 
handsome  young  fellow,  towering  above  her, 
who  had  grasped  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 
Oh,  how  she  would  have  rejoiced  in  him, 
had  he  chosen  a  wife  here  instead  of  among 
those  low  people.  But  he  could  be  noth- 
ing to  her  now. 

"  I  always  try  to  be  a  friend  to  the  young 
men — if  they  will  give  me  an  opportunity," 
she  said.  The  words  chilled  nun  tbou^ 
they  were  uttered  kindly  enough.  "And 
I  shall  be  happy  to  be  present  at  your  mar- 
riage, of  course.  I  am  sure  it  was  very 
kind  in  you  to  remember  us  and  I  hope 
you  may  never  repent  the  step  you  are 
about  to  take."  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  he  mi^t  repent  it.  She  had  not 
mtended  it,  but  the  last  moment  had 
dragged  the  truth  to  the  sur&ce. 

"  Good-bye;  "  and  Claudia  gave  him  her 
hand.  It  was  very  cold.  "  And  you  will 
come  ?  "  It  was  hard  if  his  friends  would 
not  rqoice  with  him.  But  Miss  Bryce 
did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the  question, 
put  with  much  less  assurance  than  he  had 
used  at  first.  A  chill  like  that  in  the  air 
outside  was  creeping  over  him. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  with  the  same 
placid  smile. 

Could  he  urge  it  further?  And  what 
did  he  care  for  them  all,  or  what  were  they 
to  him  compared  with  the  dear  little   gin   i 
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who  was  waiting  for  him  at  this  moment  P 
Aod  yet  his  heart  was  sore  as  he  walked 
away  from  the  house. 

"  You  made  no  reply  whatever  when  he 
asked  you  to  come  to  his  wedding,"  said 
Mrs.  Biyce  to  Claudia,  when  the  door  had 
closed  aJler  him, 

"  I  know;  but  I  am  n<»  going;  Iconldnot 
tell  him  that,"  Claudia  replied. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 


They  were  married,  very  quietly,  upon 
the  inauspicious  day  which  nobody  re- 
marked except  the  major's  wife.  Claudia, 
at  her  window,  saw  the  chaplain  set  out 
toward  the  sutler's  quarters  with  his  book 
under  his  arm.  For  a  moment  as  she  stood 
there  looking  out  upon  the  morning,  wet 
with  a  driving  wind  and  rain  and  not  at  all 
Uke  a  wedding  morning,  she  wished  that  she 
were  dead,  so  hopeless  and  bleak  and  rained 
upon  by  disappointment  did  life  appear  to 
her.  The  major's  wife  had  sent  an  apology 
at  the  last  moment.  She  was  indisposed — 
which  was  true,  she  had  been  indisposed 
to  attend  this  wedding  from  the  first — but 
she  pleaded  the  wet  day  and  incipient  ague 
and  rqoiced  in  both. 

Mrs.  Stubbs  would  swell  and  strut  and 
plume  her  sable  feathers,  but  it  would  not 
be  in  her  presence..  She  woulrf  cut  short 
her  triumph  in  so  much  as  was  possible  by 
lessening  the  number  of  lookers-on. 

"  Vou  can  go  if  you  choose,  but  I  shall 
not  think  of  it,"  she  said  to  the  major,  who 
was  putting  on  his  best  uniform  to  do  honor 
to  the  occasion. 

"To  be  sure  I  shall  go,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  would  put  such  a  slight  upon 
Elyot  as  to  stay  away  ?  He's  a  fine  young 
fellow  and  a  credit  to  the  regiment     I  wish 

to  my  heart "  and  then  the  major  for 

once  bethought  himself  But  his  wife  knew 
what  it  was  he  wished.  And  so  did  she 
indeed,  though  what  availed  wishing  ?  Had 
she  not  done  even  more,  and  all  for  noth- 
ing ?  He  did  not  tell  his  wife  that  he  was 
to  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  this  giil  whom 
she  so  envied,  and  was  to  give  her  away. 
That  would  have  been  quite  too  much  to 
bear.  But  he  made  one  more  attempt  to 
persuade  her  to  accompany  him. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go,"  he  said. 
"  It  has  an  ugly  look  for  both  you  and 
Claudia  to  stay  away.  And  it's  radier  hard 
on  Elyot  if  none  of  his  fiiends  are  to  stand 
by  him." 


But  Mrs.  Btyce  refused. 

"I  might  catch  my  death  by  ventniing 
out  on  such  a  day,"  she  said,  drawing  the 
shawl  in  which  she  was  muffled  dose  about 
her  head.  The  major  knew  that  this  was 
only  an  excuse,  but  he  did  not  press  the  point. 

Claudia  remained  in  her  room  until  he 
had  gone,  when  she  appeared  in  the  partor 
door  puUing  the  fiill  of  the  hood  to  her 
cloak  about  her  head.  "  I  promised  to  spend 
the  day  with  Mrs.  Kirknafcther,"  she  said. 
"  If  I  shouldn't  return  by  tea-time  you  may 
send  Jinny  round  for  me  in  the  even- 
ing. "  The  dark  frill  drawn  close  about  hei 
face  made  it  appear  more  sharp  and  coloiless 
than  usual,  even  to  the  mothtt's  eyes. 

No,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should 
have  chosen  the  other  one;  and  yet  Claudia 
would  have  made  him  a  good,  true  wife^-^ 
little  sharp,  perhaps,  but  she  would  have 
guarded  his  interests  and  taken  her  pUc« 
with  the  first  ladies  in  the  army,  which 
Blossom  never  could  do.  And  then  Claudia's 
face  appeared  again  in  the  door-way. 

"  I  believe  you  need  not  send  for  me  after 
all, "  she  said.  "  Lieutenant  Gibbs  or  some 
one  is  sure  to  be  there  who  will  bring  mc 
home," 

A  weaker  woman — and  Claudia  had  been 
weak  enough  in  the  moments  when  she  had 
any  grounds  for  hope — a  woman  utterly 
weak  would  have  taken  to  her  bed  and  teais, 
but  she  was  beginning  to  remembo'  that  she 
was  a  soldier's  daughter. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Captain 
Elyot  and  his  bride  went  at  once,  quietly, 
to  their  new  home,  without  any  of  thai 
joyous  excitement  which  flutteis  so  naturally 
about  a  wedding. 

Mis.  Stubbs  rejoiced,  but  with  a  wild  joy 
thatfoundlittleoutwanj  expression,  Oh.how 
this  end  which  she  had  so  ardently  desired 
had  come  about !  And  at  the  last  moment, 
too,  when  she  was  filled  with  despair.  She 
could  almost  have  gone  down  upon  her 
knees  to  the  Major's  wife  who  had  so  un- 
wittingly helped  it  on.  If  it  was  his  money 
— the  money  that  was  one  day  to  be  hi*— 
which  Mrs.  Bryce  had  coveted  for  het 
daughter,  she  might  take  it  and  be  wel- 
come to  it  all.  Mrs.  Stubbs  would  hare 
poured  it  out  with  her  own  hands  as  a 
thank-o&iing,  had  it  been  in  her  power 
to  do  so.  Blossom  had  enough  for  them 
both.  It  was  not  the  money  she  had  de- 
sired, but  the  position  he  would  ^ve  to  the 
child,  the  fine  friends  who  would  gather 
about  her ;  she  would  be  "  Uke  the  be^  <^ 
*em,"  at  last.  ,^  . 
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So  vith  a  proud  heart  the  mother  fol- 
lowed them  to  their  new  home.  She  would 
be  a  slave  if  need  be  to  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  Blossom.  She  would  be 
conteal  to  keep  id  the  background  un- 
known and  unnoticed,  or  even  to  go  away 
by  herself  at  the  lafit  when  Blossom  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  grandeur,  and  to 
gaze  upon  it,  and  her,  humbly,  from  a  dis- 
tance. "  I'd  come  to  her  maybe  sometimes, 
just  t'  look  at  her,  just  i'  touch  her.  I'd 
say  I  was  the  woman  as  nursed  her;  an' 
nobody  'd  know,  none  o'  the  grand  folks 
ud  believe  that  I  was  the  mother  that  bore 
her."  She  planned  it  all  out  artfully,  happy 
in  Blossom's  happiness;  but  with  that  rest- 
less joy  which  sttU  seeks  something  beyond. 

"  They  wont  be  staying  here  long,"  she 
said  to  Tolee,  her  servant  and  slave.  "  Your 
new  master*  11  soon  be  leaving  this  place  to  go 
andliveamonghisgrandfriends."  AndTolee 
stared  stupidly;  but  gathered  enough  mean- 
ing&om  the  words  to  spread  the  saying  about 
the  garrison  where  it  only  added  to  the  scorn 
with  which  Mrs.  Stubl»'s  pretensions  were 
looked  upon.  Not  that  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  cap- 
tain. A  sudden  awe  of  the  young  man  had 
fallen  upon  her,  since  he  had  stooped  to 
raise  her  to  his  level.  She  did  not  dream 
of  intruding  upon  his  affairs  or  of  asking  his 
plans  for  the  fiiture.  It  was  enough  that 
Blossom  was  to  share  that  future.  She  was 
content  to  rely  upon  the  stories  which  had 
passed  without  denial  through  the  little 
community  at  the  fort.  And  these,  how- 
ever varied  they  might  be  in  minor  particu- 
lars all  united  in  one  grand  truth,  as  she 
believed,  which  was  that  when  some  relative 
in  the  east  should  die  Captain  Elyot  would 
leave  the  array  and  live  "  like  a  lord." 
But  wliat  this  relative  was  to  him,  in  what 
put  of  the  states  he  resided  or  how  near 
he  was  to  the  final  move  which  was  to 
do  so  much  for  Blossom,  she  had  no 
knowledge,  l^e  last  query  troubled  her. 
What  if  he  were  to  live  on  for  years? 
— lill  she  herself  had  passed  away  without 
seeing  Blossom's  glory.  Or,  worse  than 
this,  even,  what  if — in  the  fickle  fortune  of 
a  soldier's  life — Captain  Elyot  should  be  cut 
(tf  betbre  this  end  was  reached  ?  Oh  I  she 
could  not  be  cheated  out  of  this  nowt  It 
had  come  to  seem  her  right. 

While  these  fresh  anxieties  were  pricking 
Mn.  Stubbs  with  a  thousand  points  Captain 
Elyot  had  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  the 
worst  that  could  befall  him  and  had  written 
to  his  uncle  of  his  marriage. 


"  Did  I  ever  speak  to  you  of  my  unde  ?  " 
he  asked  of  Blossom.  "  Uncle  Jeremy,  off  in 
the  states,  who  has  been  a  father  to  me  P  " 

"  Oh,  how  I  shall  love  him  I "  Blossom 
exclaimed,  tenderly  and  quickly. 

Captain  Elyot  winced.  He  was  very 
much  afraid  that  she  would  never  have  the 
opportunity.  He  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject; nor  did  he  relate  the  story  in  regard 
to  the  cousin  on  the  Jersey  shore,  though 
that  had  been  upon  his  tongue.  He 
would  have  hesitated  and  appeared  foolish- 
enough  in  his  own  eyes,  in  showing  to  his 
wife  that  another  girl  (as  he  believed) 
had  stood  with  parted  lips  ready  to  say 
yes  to  his  suit  She  would  not  have 
doubted  it  If  he  Jiad  described  the  entire 
Jersey  shore  as  lined  with  damsels  weeping 
and  wringuig  their  hands  on  his  account  she 
would  have  been  quite  ready  to  believe  it 

He  wrote  his  letter.  He  made  a  list  of 
Blossom's  charms  and  virtues  with  the  fond 
imbecility  of  a  lover,  wiping  it  out  effectually 
at  last  by  avovring  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  former  post-suder.  When  this  word 
was  written  he  felt  that  all  was  over  between 
Uncle  Jeremy  and  himself.  The  old  man 
was  simple  enough  in  his  tastes  and  plain  to 
homeliness  in  his  ways,  but  he  was  an  aris- 
tocrat at  heart  He  would  be  angry  that 
his  nephew  had  not  sought  the  wife  he  had 
selected  for  him ;  but  he  would  be  fiirious 
over  the  choice  he  had  made  iot  himself. 

As  the  young  man  folded  and  sealed  the 
letter  he  thought  of  the  old  house  in  an 
eastern  city  where  he  had  spent  his  idle  days 
for  many  years  now,  the  one  place  in  the 
world  that  was  home  to  him  and  where  be 
had  fancied  he  should  end  his  life  when  he 
was  tired  of  campaigning  and  roughing  it 
about  the  world.  Every  part  of  the  old 
place  was  familiar  and  dear  to  him,  yet  it 
never  would  be  his,  now,  he  knew.  It  was 
not  the  palace  which  Mrs.  Stubbs's  fancy  had 
evoked  from  her  dreams.  She  would  have 
turned  from  it  in  disdain,  but  it  was  very 
pleasant  and  dear  to  the  young  man.  He 
could  not  resign  it  without  a  sigh.  Yet 
Blossom  was  better  than  all  this  to  him. 
He  would  not  have  given  one  day  of 
happiness  with  her  for  the  old  house  and  all 
the  friends  he  had  left  in  that  eastern  city. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  "  asked  Blossom  as 
he  laid  his  pen  down  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair. 

"  It  has  been  a  tiresome  letter  to  write," 
he  answered  evasively.  He  almost  regretted 
that  he  had  mentioned  his  unde  to  her. 
Her  tender  heart  should  nevCT  be  pained  by    i 
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the  knowledge  that  this  letter  had  been  a 
plea  in  her  behal£ 

Blossom  had  been  mairied  some  weeks 
when  one  morning  her  mother  appeared  in 
the  door- way  of  her  sitting-room. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  Blossom  called 
out,  springing  up  and  scattering  the  biight 
colonxl  wools  she  was  sorting  in  her  lap. 
"  You  never  sit  with  me  in  these  days,  though 
you  should  have  nothing  else  to  do."  She 
pulled  fonvard  her  aim-chair  and  placed  her 
mother  in  it 

"  There's  so  much  to  be  seen  to,"  the 
woman  said  uneasily :  "  Totee  grows  wotse 
and  worse.  I'm  thinking  we'll  have  to  get 
rid  of  her  some  day." 

"  Any  dme  you  think  best ;  it  is  aa  you  say, 
you  know,"  Blossom  answered  section- 
ately.  "  Or  why  not  have  some  one  to  as- 
sist her?  It  is  too  much  for  you.  You 
promised  to  be  a  lady  when  we  came  here," 
she  added  playfully. 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  on 
Mrs.  Stubbs's  &ce. 

"  I  never  could  be  that,"  she  said  quietly. 
It  was  die  one  subject  upon  which  she  had 

Eondered  deep  and  long  and  had  made  up 
er  mind.  "  It's  for  ^ou  to  be  that  You 
were  bom  to  it  The  like  o'  me's  fit  only  for 
rough  places.     But  you're  a  lady  bom." 

And  so  she  was.  It  seemed  as  though 
some  drops  of  gentle  blood,  filtered  through 
a  common  enough  ancestry,  bad  come  down 
to  the  girl  and  made  her  what  she  was— a 
being  of  a  different  order  from  the  mother 
who  bore  her.  It  showed  itself  in  her  pretty 
soft  hands  whiter  than  milk,  in  the  turn  of  the 
head  upon  which  she  had  coifftired  her  hair, 
— in  a  fruitless  effort  after  matronly  dignity — 
pinning  up  and  smoothing  out  the  curls  like 
a  child  playing  at  womanhood. 

"  But  may  be  we'd  best  not  make  a 
change,"  the  woman  went  on  with  a&cted 
carelessness,  yet  watching  Blossom  with 
crafty  half-shut  eyes ;  "  it'll  only  be  for  a  litde 
while." 

The  young  mistress  of  the  house  had 
flown  to  the  window  as  a  horse  galloped 
by.  Its  rider  had  dofied  his  hat  and 
thrown  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
The  sun  shone  in  warm  and  bright  across 
the  broad  river,  beyond  whose  sandy  sweep 
of  level  edge  lay  the  rolling  prairies  already 
growing  green.  Love  was  a  lens  through 
which  even  this  landscape,  barren  of  beauty, 
had  gained  a  charm.  She  had  no  desire  or 
longing  beyond. 

"  What  will  be  for  a  little  while  ?  "  she 
asked  absently,  still  following  with  her  eyes 
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the  handsome,  bold  rider  who  had  not  yet 
passed  out  of  sight 

"  That  you'll  be  staying  here.  You  an'  ttie 
cap'n'tl  be  movin'offf  die  states  some  day." 

"Oh,  perhaps  soj  when  he  is  ordaed 
away  from  here.  But  that  will  not  be  for  i 
long  time  yet,"  Blossom  replied  turning 
from  the  window.  The  rider  had  disap- 
peared at  last  and  the  scene  bad  lost  iu 
charm.  She  came  back  and  sat  down 
among  the  bright  wools,  passing  them  idl]> 
through  her  hands  and  prattiing  like  a 
child.  "  When  we  do  go  I  shall  see  Audi 
Julia  and  all  the  girls  again.  I  wonder  if 
they  will  think  me  changed.  They  used  to 
caU  me  Baby  Blossom.  It  was  only  a  pet 
name,  you  know.  They  would  not  thmk 
of  calling  me  that  now,"  she  added  with 
dignity. 

"  You'd  never  be  wasdng  your  dme  on 
such  as  them,"  the  mother  tvoke  in  con- 
temptuously. "  He'd  have  his  fine  friends 
to  go  to." 

"  And  have  I  no  fine  friends  ?  "  repeated 
Blossom  with  a  happy  laugh.  "  But  I  am 
to  visit  them.     He  promised  me." 

The  woman  disdained  to  argue  over  so 
trifling  a  matter.  A  man's  promises  woe 
easily  made — and  broken,  she  thought 

"  He  hears  from  'em,  I'll  be  bound,"  she 
ventured  after  a  moment 

"  From  his  fiiends  ?  Oh  yes,  and  write 
to  them,  too.  It  was  onl^  the  last  mail  that 
he  sent  a  long  letter  to  his  uncle,"  Blossom 
ran  on,  innocently  voluble. 

"  To  his  uncle  ?  "  ITie  woman  was  alert 
at  once.  This  must  be  the  information  sht 
was  seeking. 

"  Yes,"  Blossom  assented  slowly,  laying 
a  skein  of  pale  corn-color  beside  a  violet 
and  turning  her  head  upon  one  side  to  watch 
the  effect.  "  The  uncle  who  has  been  lite 
a  bther  to  him."  It  was  the  one  item  of 
knowledge  that  she  possessed  in  regard  to 
her  husband's  relatives,  concerning  whom 
she  felt  no  curiosity,  being  quite  happy  and 
at  rest ;  but  she  delivered  it  as  though  it  had 
been  a  volume. 

"  And  he's  old  and  like  to  die  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know."     Blossom  opened  her 


'em  talk  it  over  at  the  store — the  cap'n  11 
go  an'  set  himself  up  in  his  place." 

"  But  we  don't  wish  him  to  die,"  said 
Blossom.  She  was  shocked  at  the  oKiI  in- 
difference  with  which  the  old  man  was  w 
be  set  one  side  to  make  room  for  her.—"  If 
be  b  a  dear  dd  man."    ^  i 
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"  Bat  he  isn't"  A  jealous  inatinct  roused 
a  spirit  of  prophe<7  in  the  womftn.    "  He's 

how  do  I   know  what  he  is  f  "  she 

added  with  a  hard  laugh,  "  but  he's  got  the 
place  that  11  come  to  ±e  c^'n  some  day. 
I've  heard  'em  say  so  many  a  time." 

"We  don't  want  it,"  said  Blossom 
softly.  "  We're  money  enough,  you  and  I, 
for  us  alL  Let  him  keep  it,  and  he  may 
lire  forever,  poor  old  man  I"  The  world 
nas  wide,  no  one  need  be  crowded  out  of  it 
to  make  room  for  her. 

Iq  all  this  time  while  Captain  Elyot's 
bappy  honeymoon  was  passing,  no  one 
called  upon  his  young  bride— with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chapUin's  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Bryce  who  left  her  name  at  the  door  one 
afternoon  when  she  was  siue  that  Blossom 
was  out  As  ibr  Claudia,  hcsses  could 
banlly  have  dragged  her  to  the  house,  and 
the  other  ladies  at  the  post  took  their  cue 
from  bead-quarters  and  staid  away  without 
excmbon.  If  Mrs.  Stubbs  tancied  that  the 
words  of  the  clergyman  pronounced  over 
her  &om  his  book  and  the  bearing  of  a 
new  name  would  bring  about  a  change  in 
Blossom's  social  position,  she  was  fated  to 
(Hsappointment.  But  nothing  had  come 
about  as  she  expected,  and  she  was  too  be- 
wildeied  by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  and 
ic  her  new  position,  to  be  for  a  while  in 
any  way  a&cted  by  outside  events.  It 
was  only  when  she  had  settled  at  last  into 
her  place  in  the  new  household  and  the 
bmirs  began  to  hang  heavy  upon  the  hands 
UDiised  to  ease,  that  she  became  aware  of 
this  fresh  neglect  "  They're  set  against 
us,"  die  poor  soul  said ;  but  hcrstrength  for 
resistance  was  waning  and  she  was  strangely 
humbled  in  her  own  opinion.  TTie  idea 
haunted  her  half-crazed  brain  that  it  would  be 
diferent  if  she  were  only  out  of  the  way. 
There  was  no  lack  of  respect  in  Captam 
Elyot's  manner,  nor  had  Blossom's  love 
been  turned  away  from  her  mother  by  her 
marriage,  but  it  would  be  better  for  them 
both,  ^e  had  come  to  believe,  if  she  were 
not  here.  Alone,  Blossom  might  win  her 
way,  even  here,  where  she  was  so  lighUy 
esteemed,  but  she,  Mrs.  Stubbs  herself,  who 
woald  have  done  anything  for  the  child,  was 
only  a  bar  and  a  hindrance. 

She  planned  all  manner  of  schemes  to  rid 
them  of  her, — wild  impracticable  schemes 
which  she  had  no  courage  to  attempt. 
Would  this  old  man  never  die  ?  The  sum- 
mer  was  here  already,  the  grass  green  about 
them,  the  great  arched  sky  vividly  blue 
ovctfacad.    The  river,  dark  sod  full,  slid  on 


its  way  over  its  sandy  bed.  The  verbenas 
and  laricspurs  in  Blossom's  litde  garden 
nodded  scariet  and  blue  and  pink  in  the 
sunshine.  And  many  a  heart-ache  awoke 
with  the  flowers  as  one  after  another  of  the 
officers  at  the  post  were  ordered  away  into 
active  service.  Captain  Elyot's  turn  might 
come  any  day,  and  then  where  would  her 
hopes  be  ?  What  if  after  all  her  scheming 
she  should  gain  nothing  for  Blossom  but  a 
broken  heart  at  last  1 

CHAPTER  XX,* 
WHEN  THE   SUN   SHINES   ON  THE   MIST. 

It  was  early  summer  and  the  door  of  the 
store  stood  wide  open.  In  one  comer 
screened  from  the  sight  of  passers  outside,  a 
party  of  men  in  unckess  uniform  were  gath- 
ered about  a  card-table;  two  or  three  idlers 
looked  over  their  shouldeis,  among  whom 
was  Cogger,  the  wagoner,  who  had  just  come 
in  with  an  emigrant  train  on  its  way  south. 

The  whole  place  had  changed  its  appear- 
ance since  Mis.  Stubbs  retired  to  private 
life.  There  was  a  lack  of  that  scrupulous 
neatness  which  displayed  itself  under  her 
nde,  and  a  greater  striving  after  startling 
efiects.  Gaudy  calicoes  and  gay-bordered 
handkerchiefs  swung  from  perch  to  perch. 
Siowy  hoTse- equipments  were  displayed 
ostentatiously,  while  the  array  of  bottles  upon 
the  shelves  would  have  done  credit  to  a  bar- 
room. Nor  were  the  necessities  of  human 
life  forgotten.  They  did  not,  however,  push 
themselves  disagreeably  to  the  front,  but  like 
the  virtues — were  to  be  had  upon  demand. 

Cogger  had  bestowed  upon  all  this  dis- 
play a  comprehensive  stare  which  might  or 
might  not  express  admiration. 

Blinkins,  the  new  sutler,  observed  it  with 
a  self-satisfied  smUe.     "You  knew  him?" 

"  I  did.  Me  an'  him  was  as  good  as 
pardneis  the  last  time  I  crossed  the  pliuns." 

"  Good  fellow  enough,  they  say,  but  slow- 
coach," the  young  man  apostrophized,  flip- 
pantly, setting  his  regulation  cap  a  little  more 
oa  one  side. 

"  He  wam't  spry,"  Cogger  replied  slowly; 
"  but  ye'd  find  him  ihar  when  ye  looked  for 
him,  most  likely." 

"  Oh  yes,  good  fellow  I  don't  doubt,"  the 
sutler  assented  glibly.  "  Make  yourself  at 
home  Mr. — Mr,  Goggle.  Look  about  you, 
may  be  we  can  suit  you  with  something 
in  our  line.  Here's  a  fine  pair  of  buck- 
skins now."  And  he  eyed  Cogger's  worn 
aether  garments  as  he  spoke. 

But  die  wagoner  shook  his  hea4^~(^)QQ[^ 
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"  111  take  a  little  baccjr ;  I  never  did  think 
mnch  o'  clothes  'cept  as  a  kiver,  not  bein' 
much  t'  look  at  myself,  but  I'll  bear  it  in 
mind  all  the  same."  And  he  returned  to 
the  playeis. 

"What  ever  came  of  the  wimmin-folks 
atter  Stubbs  was  put  under  and  this  pooty 
boy  took  his  place  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  last- 
named  individual. 

"  What  wamcn-folks  ? "  some  one  in- 
quired absently. 

"  Stubbs's  wife  an'  the  little  un." 

"  Whcre've  you  been,  man,  not  to  hear 
the  news?  Why,  Elyot  married  the  girl. 
Confounded  good  ludc,  too,  whatever  Uiey 
may  say.  She'll  have  no  end  of  money, 
and " 

"  Ye  don't  say  ?  "  And  Cogger  thrust 
himself  into  the  ^up.  "Ircckoneditmight 
come  round, — kind  o'  Providence  in  it" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  the 
speaker ;  "  but  there's  money  enough  in  it 
Elyot  cut  us  all  out,  but  there  was  no  chance 
,  for  a  man ;  the  old  woman  kept  her  pretty 
daughter  under  lock  and  key  and  only 
brought  her  out  at  the  end  of  a  chain," 

"  Ye  don't  say  ? "  Cogger  was  not  yet 
over  his  astonishment  at  this  happy  termi- 
nation of  affairs.    "  An'  they're  here  now  ?  " 

"  They  were  an  hour  ago ;  I  hardly  think 
they  can  have  stiayed  very  far  away  since 
then." 

"  An'  the  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she's  with  'em ;  a  kind  of  providen- 
tial balance." 

"  Ye  don't  say  ?  "  Cogger  added  for  the 
third  time.  And  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
he  addressed  the  sutler  again :  "  Young 
man,  I  don't  keer  ef  I  do  take  a  look  at  them 
buckskins." 

The  young  man  addressed  hastened  to 
brin^  forward  the  desired  garments,  with  a 
nmning  comment  on  their  excellence  as  he 
spread  them  out 

Cogger  held  them  at  arm's  length  while 
he  screwed  up  one  eye  and  tried  the  effect 
of  distance.  Then,  bringing  them  nearer, 
he  tested  their  quality  by  a  brisk  rubbing 
between  his  fists  to  the  evident  anxiety 
of  the  store-keeper.  At  last  giving  the 
whole  a  shake  which  would  have  annihilated 
anything  of  a  less  firm  texture,  be  pro- 
nounced them  all  right  "  I  suppose  you 
kin  give  a  man  the  rest  o'  the  fixin's?  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly;  anything  you  wish, 
Mr,  Coggle;  juat  choose  for  yourself.  I 
venture  to  say  there  is  not  such  a  stock  this 
side  of  Independence.     Pertiaps  you'd  like 


to  step  in  here  and  try  them  on,"  and  be 
threw  open  the  door  into  what  had  been 
Blossom's  pallor. 

"  What  has  come  over  Cogger  ?"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  players  a  little  later  when 
the  wagon-master,  arrayed  in  his  new  pur- 
chase and  a  somewhat  shop-worn  flannel 
blouse  of  enormous  size,  stood  before  a  very 
small  mirror  complacently  surveying  as 
much  of  his  figure  as  could  be  reflected 
theron  at  one  time. 

"Going  to  a  funeral,"  suggested  one,  at  sight 
of  the  lean  figure  arrayed  in  this  loose  gar- 
ment which  hung  about  his  form  as  a  flag 
drapes  its  staff  on  a  breezeless  day. 

"  Just  look  at  that,"  said  the  sutler,  with  a 
wink  toward  the  players.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  fit  ?"  and  dexterously  seizing  a  handed 
of  the  coat  between  the  shoulders  behind 
(thus  drawing  it  into  temporary  shape  in 
front)  he  bade  Cogger  look  in  the  ^ass. 
Then  wheeling  him  about  with  a  sudden 
grip  in  front  he  urged  him  to  look  over  Ins 
shoulder  and  see  for  himsell  "  Was  there 
ever  a  snugger  fit  in  the  back  P  " 

And  Cogger  was  satisfied  even  to  incipiciil 
vanity,  especially  when  to  these  were  added 
a  new  pair  of  boots,  a  gay-colored  hand- 
kerchief and  a  bottle  of  pomade. 

"  I  say,  Cogger,"  broke  in  one  of  the  card- 
players,  "  what's  going  to  be  done  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  ye  that  I'm  thinkin' 
o'  gettin'  married,"  the  wagon-master  re- 
plied, proceeding  with  grave  deliberation  to 
finish  his  toilet  "  Thar's  a  young  gal 
down  on  the  Santa  F^  trail  I  spoke  to  as  I 
came  along  in  the  fall.  Shell  be  lookin' 
out  for  me  most  likely,  an'  I  might  as  well 
be  ready.  Ye  never  kin  tell  whatll  hap- 
pen. Her  name  is  Susannah,"  he  added 
carelessly.  "  Hm ;  an'  so  Elyot  married  the 
litde  gal  I " 

"  What  blessed  luck  some  fellows  have ! " 
burst  out  one  of  the  group.  "  Stubbs  must 
have  left  a  pretty  fortune,  and  as  if  that 
wasn't  enough,  some  rich  old  fellow  in  the 
states,  just  ready  to  drop  o^  '11  leave  him 
another  pile.,  lliey  say  he'll  throw  up  bis 
commission  before  long." 

"  I  happen  to  know  something  of  that 
second  story."  The  speaker  was  a  new- 
comer frrah  from  the  states.  He  glanced 
about  carefully  as  he  went  on  dealing  out 
the  cards  in  his  hands,  then  he  proceeded 
cautiously:  "It  may  be  all  true  enough 
about  this  Stubbs's  fortune,  but  Elyo(  fl 
never  get  his  uncle's  money.  The  old  nun 
is  swearing  mad  over  his  nephew's  manyuig 
the  sutler's  daughter."  \^^^)OQ|t_' 
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"  Hush  t "  whispered  some  one  at  bis 
elbow.     "  There's  the  old  woman  now." 

It  was  true.  Mrs.  Stubbs  bad  come  in 
UDobserved  and  stood  scarceljr  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  speaker.  There  was  a  lustle 
of  the  stiff  black  garments  as  she  passed 
out  and  away,  ^e  bad  not  seen  their 
&ces,  but  every  word  had  reached  her  can. 
In  one  moment  her  castle  in  the  air  fell  to 
ruins.  Her  dream  of  gloiy  for  the  child 
&ded  like  a  mist  touched  by  the  sun.  The 
(dd  man  was  angry !  Even  Captain  Elyot's 
fine  MokIs  had  turned  away  from  the  child; 
and  she  would  never  be  a  grand  lady  after 
alL  The  glare  of  the  sinking  sun  dazed 
her  eyes,  the  sudden  shine  of  the  river — as 
she  turned  a  comer  hardly  knowing  whither 
she  went  and  struck  out  beyond  the  stock- 
ade— brought  a  deathly  faintness.  She 
could  have  fallen,  but  some  instinct  of  will 
held  her  up  till  she  bad  passed  beyond 
ihe  reach  of  cuiious  eyes  and  an  angle  of 
(he  rough  wall  screened  her  from  sight. 
Here  she  sank  down  and  let  the  strange 
numbness  that  bad  seized  her  lock  hei  into 
foi^etiiilncss.  It  must  have  been  hours  be- 
fore she  came  to  herself,  before  she  rose  up 
with  a  confused  sensation  of  bearing  a 
weight  under  which  she  staggered,  and 
moved  toward  her  new  home.  As  she  ap- 
pioached  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  some 
one  banging  about  the  comer  of  the  house 
came  to  meet  her,  screened  by  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  f<^  night  was  at  hand. 

"  I  hope  I  see  ye  well,  Iha'am,"  said  Cog- 
ger, removing  bis  hat  and  advancing  with 
an  awkward,  nesitatiog  step. 

"  Eh  7  "  There  was  no  recognition  ia 
the  eyes  which  looked  beyond  him. 

"  'Pears  to  me  you  aint  over  civil  to  old 
ftiends." 

The  wagon-master  was  piqued  into  self- 
confidence. 

"  I  aint  no  fHends,"  the  woman  responded 
in  a  hollow  voice,  each  word  coming  labori- 
ously from  her  lips.  "  Nobody's  friends  t' 
ye,  only  t'  git  what  they  kin." 

"  That's  an  awhil  hard  sayin';  if  I  was  you 
I  wouldn't  hold  to  it,"  replied  the  wagon- 
inaster  confidentially.  "  Why,  I've  come 
t'  show  ye  'taint  so  I  Here  am  I,  who  aint 
much  t"  look  at,  t'  be  sure,  but  I've  been 
thinking  about  ye  an'  the  litde  gal  all  the 

wayalong  the  trail.     I  had  somethin' " 

He  fiimUed  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and 
htought  out  a  litde  chain  cut  deftly  and 
^dicately  from  the  bones  of  some  animal 

{To  bee 


which  had  &llen  on  the  plains.  "  I  thou^t 
p'r'aps  the  little  gal  ud  like  it,  seein'  her 
fatlier  an'  me  was  as  good  as  pardners." 

"What  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want?" 
questioned  the  woman  vacantly,  letting  the 
chain  which  had  cost  Cogger  many  an 
hour's  labor  slip  through  her  fingers. 

"  It's  for  the  httle  gal,  for  Miss  Blossom. 
They  say  she's  manied.  If  you'd  give  it 
to  her.  'Taint  much,  but  ye  might  wish  her 
joy  with  it  an'  tell  her  there  wa'n't  a  link 
of  it  that  didn't  have  her  bright  eyes  shinin' 
through  'em,  when  I  was  workin'  at  it" 

The  woman  seemed  but  half  to  compre- 
hend this  long  message,  but  she  raised  the 
little  bauble  and  examined  it  absently. 
Then  she  dropped  it  into  his  hand  again. 

"  Why,  man,  she's  got  'em  o'  gsld  I " 

%e  brushed  by  him  and  entered  the  house. 
She  passed  on  to  the  room  which  Blossom 
had  insisted  upon  making  fine  for  her  and 
threw  herself  heavily  upon  the  bed.  On  the 
wall  before  her  was  a  picture — the  only  re- 
maining one  of  &ubbs's  gallery — which  she 
bad  pinned  there  with  her  own  hands,  fancy- 
ing that  the  face,  though  high-colored  and 
rudely  drawn,  bore  a  resemblance  to  Blos- 
som. As  she  lay  here,  her  mind  gradually 
clearing  and  her  thoughts  returning  to  their 
old  channel, — the  deep-cut  channel  from 
which  there  was  now  no  escape, — the  eyea 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  them  seemed  to 
gaze  upon  her  continually.  Turn  which- 
ever way  she  would  they  pursued  her  like  a 
reproach. 

"  I  did  what  I  could  for  ye  t  The  Lord 
knows  I  tried,"  she  said  aloud.  And  Blos- 
som heard  the  voice  and  came  hastily  into 
the  room. 

'  "Are  you  ill?"  she  asked  with  gentle 
anxiety.  "  Where  have  you  been  so  long?" 
There  were  visitors  in  the  parlor.  Captain 
Elyothad  brought  a  couple  of  friends  home 
to  tea. 

"  Are  they  there  now  ? "  The  woman 
motioned  with  her  head  toward  the  door. 

"Yes;  they  have  had  their  tea  and  are 
smoking  their  pipes  together." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  bad  turned  her&ice  to  the  wall. 

"  Go  back  to  'em,"  she  said  in  a  hoarse 
voice.     "  I'm  best  by  myself,  child." 

"  Is  it  your  head  ?  "  asked  Blossom  ten- 
derly.    "  Let  me  bathe  it" 

"No,  I'm  best  by  myself.  Pcr'aps  III 
drop  asleep."  The  woman  made  a  feint  of 
composing  herself  to  slumber,  and  Blossom 
kissed  her  and  went  softly  out  of  the  room. 
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I  OPTEH  think,  as  I  stoop  to  pick  a  cluster 
of  white-petaled  flowera,  that  seem  the  very 
expression  of  the  &eshncss  and  biie&ess  of 
the  morning,  how,  in  some  shadowy  "lab<5r" 
a  thousand  feet  below,  a  gang  of  Mexicans, 
finishing  their  night-shitt,  may  be  passing 
the  "  bairilito "  com  one  grimy  mouth  to 
another. 

If  one  possessed  an  ear-trumpet  like 
Dame  Eleanor  Spearing's,  by  laying  it  on 
almost  any  spot  of  these  steeply  moimting 
hills  and  winding  trails,  one  might  hear 
the  ringing  of  hammer  and  drill  against  the 
loclc,  ^e  rumbling  of  cars  through  cavern- 
ous drifts,  the  dull  thunder  of  blasts,  even 
the  voices  of  men  burrowing  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain.  One  can  walk,  in  the  pas- 
sages only  of  this  underground  world,  for 
twenty-seven  miles  without  treading  the 
same  path  twice.  Only  those  familiar  with 
its  blmd  ways  from  childhood  may  venture 
below  in  safety  without  a  guide,  for  besides 
the  danger  of  being  lost,  is  that  of  wan- 
dering into  some  disused  "labdr,"  where 
the  rotten  timbers  threaten  a  "  cfive." 
Within  the  last  year,  I  am  told,  a  part  of 
"  Mine  Hill "  has  settled  three  inches,  and 
everywhere  above  the  "  old  wotkings  "  gteat 
cracks  and  holes  show  how  the  shell  is  con- 
stantly sinking.  If  this  burrowing  process 
goes  on  with  the  same  vigor'  as  during  the 
last  thirty  yeais,  the  mountain  will  some 
day  be  nothing  but  a  hallow  crust, — a  huge 
nut-shell,  emptied  of  its  kernel.  Acres  of 
its  surface  now  cover  nothing  but  emptiness, 
^-caverns,  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  connected  by  winding  passages 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  propped  by  a 
net-work  of  timbers. 

"  Nuevo  Almad^,"  the  mine  was  called, 
under  the  leisurely  Mexican  ripme ;  then 
the  quicksilver  ore  was  carried  in  leather 
sacks  on  the  miners'  heads,  up  ladders  made 
of  notched  logs,  and  "  packed  "  down  the 
mountain  to  die  furnaces,  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  There  is  an  old  "  labdr  "  called  "  La 
Cruz,"  where  candles  were  kept  burning 
before  a  shrine  to  the  Virgin,  hollowed  out 
of  the  rocky  wall.  It  was  lumished  with  a 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  with  a  crown  on  her  head  and  the 
Holy  Child  in  her  arms.  Here  the  miners 
knelt  in  prayer  before  going  to  their  day's 
or  night's  work.  No  one  ever  passed  it 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.    The 


mule-trains,  the  Mexican  laddets,  the  shrine 
and  crucifix  disappeared  when  the  Baion 
family  lost  their  claim  and  "  Nuevo "  be- 
came New  Almaden.  That  prompt  and 
urgent  monosyllable  was  the  key-note  to 
the  change  of  dynasty.  What  the  mine 
may  have  lost  in  picturesqueness,  it  has 
gained,  however,  in  general  interest,  from 
die  curious  mixture  of  races  gathered  here, 
all  living  under  a  common  rule,  with  the 
same  work  and  the  same  general  influences, 
yet  as  distinctly  national  as  if  each  occu- 
pied its  own  comer  of  the  earth. 

It  gives  me  a  strange  fieeling  to  sec  the 
miners  go  down  into  the  underworld.  The 
men's  heads  show  above  the  top  of  the 
"  skip,"  the  bell  strikes,  the  engineer  moves  a 
lever,  the  great  wheels  of  the  engine  slowly 
swing  round  and  the  heads  disappear  down 
the  black  hole.  I  can  see  a  hand  waved  and 
the  glimmer  of  a  candle  for  a  little  way. 
The  spark  grows  fainter  and  a  warm,  dain{) 
wind  blows  up  the  shaft 

Above-ground,  the  colony  is  in  three 
Stories  r  the  Hacienda  •  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  Cornish  camp  half-way  up, 
and  the  Mexican  camp  on  top;  a  long 
winding  road  leads  from  one  to  another, 
like  a  staircase.  From  its  breezy  landings, 
looking  back,  one  can  follow  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  opeifing  out  to  the  sea,  and  the 
long  quiet  hnes  of  the  Coast  Range  opposite, 
while  the  nearer  mountains  fold  in  around 
with  strong  hghts  and  shadows.  Tlie  mount- 
ains are  not  bare,  but  clothed  chiefly  with 
scrub-oak  and  live-oak,  not  large,  yet  suf- 
ficient to  soften  the  rugged  outlines.  Tfae 
"  works  "  are  hidden  by  spurs  and  defis,  so 
as  to  be  quite  inconspicuous.  The  shaft- 
houses  and  miners'  cottages  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  of  no  more  consequence  than 
rabbit-holes. 

The  channs  of  the  Hadenda  are  of  the 
obvious  kind :  a  long,  shady  street,  fol- 
lowing the  bright  ripples  of  a  stream 
(which  the  tourist  generally  speaks  of  as  the 
"  Arroyo  de  los  Alamitos  "),  at  one  end  the 
manager's  house,   with  its  double  piazus 

■  "  Hadendi,"  as  osed  *t  Almaden,  dnoibex  the 
village  where  the  manager  livei  and  hai  his  ofin, 
and  where  the  fartiaces  are  bnitt  for  tedndiic  the 
ore.  When  the  nine  was  ander  Mexican  man^ 
ment  it  was  much  less  extended,  there  was  ao 
Cornish  cunp  and  the  settlement  w««  cbielly  at  ^ 
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and  easy  hospitable  breadth  of  front,  a 
lonely  background  of  mountains  at  the 
other,  and  the  vine-covered  cottages  be- 
tween. These  agreeable  objects  can  be  as 
well  appreciated  in  a  drive  along  the  main 
street  as  in  a  year's  residence  there, — it  is 
very  pretty ;  but  as  the  "  show  "  village  of 
the  mine,  ever  conscious  of  the  manager's 
presence,  the  Hacienda  wears  an  air  of  pro- 
priety and  best  behavior,  fatal  to  its  pict- 
uresqueness. 

There  is  no  undue  propriety  about  the 
mining  camps  on  the  "  Hill."  Their  do- 
mestic life  has  the  most  unrestrained  frajik- 
ness  of  expression,  and  their  charms  are 
certainly  not  obtrusive.  The  Mexicans 
have  the  gift  of  harmoniousness ;  they  seem 
always  to  fit  their  surroundings,  and  their 
dingy  little  camp  has  made  itself  at  home 
on  the  barren  hills,  over  which  it  is  scat- 
tered; but  the  charm  of  the  Comisli  camp 
lies  partly  in  the  vivid  incongruity  between 
its  small,  clamorous  activities,  and  the  re- 
pose of  the  vast,  silent  nature  around  it. 

As  you  climb  the  last  hill  before  reaching 
the  Cornish  camp,  a  live-oak  tree,  warped 
by  the  wind,  leans  out  in  relief  against  the 
sky  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  road.  It  bears 
upon  its  trunk  certain  excrescences  in  the 
shape  of  oblong  boxes,  inscribed  (in  various 
experimental    styles   of  chirography)    with 


the  names  of  dwellers  remote  from  the  high- 
road. Many  trees  in  the  camp,  standing 
at  the  meeting  of  ways,  bear  these  excres- 
cences. To  a  New  England  mind  they 
would  at  once  suggest  the  daily  paper;  but 
the  Cornish  miners  sustain  life  on  something 
more  substantial  than  "  bread  and  the  news- 
paper." The  meat-wagon,  on  its  morning 
rounds,  leaves  Tyrrell  his  leg-o'-mutton,  Tre- 
goning  his  soup-bone,  and  Trengove  his 
two-bits'  worth  of  steak,  in  the  boxes  bear- 
ing these  names  respectively.  Harold,  in 
Tennyson's  drama,  boasts  that,  in  his  earl- 
dom, 

"A  man  may  hang  gold  bracelets  on  a  bush, 
And    leave    tbem    for   a  year,   iuid  coming  back. 
Find  tliem  again," 

and  such  is  the  honesty  of  the  Cornish 
camp,  that  trees  bearing  soup-bones,  steaks, 
and  legs-of-mutton,  are  never  plucked  of 
their  fruit,  save  by  the  rightful  owners. 

The  camp  seems  always  to  be  either  wash- 
ing or  moving,  or  both.  Monday  and  May- 
day arrive  here  quiteregardless  of  thealmanac 
or  the  customs  of  society.  The  Cornish 
miner  can  hardly  be  said  to 


When  the  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  his 
sail,  the  entire  camp  is  aware  of  the  fact. 
""  '  of  his  household  gear, 
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circumstances.  Three  times  a  day  the  mot- 
ley crowd  gathers,  but  I  like  it  best  at  sun- 
set, with  a  flushed  sky  overhead,  against 
whicli  the  figures  are  dark  ;  gleams  of  tiick- 
ling  water;  the  straw  hat  of  a  teamster,  or  a 
gaunt  gray  donkey,  catching  the  waning 
light;  while  evening  shadows  brood  already 
in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  and  deepen 
the  mystery 'of  the  cafion  beyond. 

Past  the  store  and  the  water-tank  the 
road  winds  still  upward,  and  passes  out  of 
sight  round  a  spur  of  the  mountain.  It 
leads  to  the  Mexican  camp  and  into  an 
entirely  different  social  atmosphere.  The 
village  lies  all  inbroadest  sunlight,  unrelieved 
by  tree  or  shelter  of  any  kind  except  here 
and  there  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  which, 
perhaps,  stands  a  donkey,  with  drooping 
ears  and  hanging  lip,  motionless  in  a  patieni 


dren,  and  the  house  that  knew  him  knows 
him    no    more.      Another    assortment    of 

family  garments  flaps  on  the  clothes-lines ; 
another  brood  of  chickens  and  children 
throngs  his  door-step. 

During  the  long  months  when  drought 
sits  heavy  on  the  land,  the  water-tank  is 
one  of  the  idyls  of  the  Cornish  Camp.  It 
is  a  sort  of  club  at  which  congregate  all  the 
stray  dogs,  donkeys,  sad-eyed  cows  (who 
subsist,  at  this  season,  chiefly  on  hope 
deferred),  boys  with  water-pails,  red-shirted 
teamsters,  and  "  wood-packers  "  with  trains  of 
jaded  mules ;  there  is  nothing  dubious  in  the 
nature  of  its  benefits,  and  of  all  who  gather 
there  none  depart  in  bitterness,  unless  it 
may  be  the  small  Cornish  lads,  who  carry 
away  two  heavy  pails  and  a  sense  of  injury 
natural  to  the  spirit  of  youth  under  such 


The  Mexican  camp  has  little  of  that 
bustling  energy  which  belongs  to  its  neigh- 
bor on  the  floor  below.  It  wakes  up  slosly 
in  the  morning, — especially  if  the  morning 
be  cold, — and  lounges  abroad  on  moon- 
light nights,  when  gui tar- tink lings  sound 
from  the  shadowy  vine- flecked  porch«. 
The  barest  little  cabin  has  its  porch,  its 
climbing  vines  ard  shelf  of  carefully  tended 
plants.  Dark-eyed  women  sit  on  the  door- 
steps in  the  sun  braiding  a  child's  haii, 
perhaps,  or  chattering  to  a  neighbor,  who 
leans  against  the  door-post  with  a  baby 
half  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  shawl.  The;- 
walk  up  and  down  the  hilly  street,  leittng 
their  gowns  trail  in  the  dust,  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  a  shawl,  one  end  of  which  is  turned 
up  over  the  shoulder ;  the  smooth,  sliding 
step  corresponds  with  the  accent  in  speak- 
ing. In  passing,  they  look  at  you  with  3 
slow,  grave  stare  like  that  of  a  child.  .All. 
even  to  the  babies,  have  an  air  of  repose : 
crudeness  of  voice  or  manner  is  almosi 
unknown  among  them. 

The  first  time  I  went  down  into  the  mine 
one  of  the  men  of  the  party,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, jjassed  a  bottle  of  whisky  among  the 
men  in  each  "  labor "  we  visited.  The 
Cornish  men  drank  in  a  hearty,  unccr- 
strained  fashion  enough,  but  each  Mexi- 
can, before  raising  the  bottle  to  his  hpj. 
turned  to  the  two  women  of  the  party  »ith 
a  grave  inclination  and  a  Bueta  ialui- 
Sf  floras  ! 

In  practical  dealings  with  them  one  i* 
constantly  baffled  by  the  softly  spoken 
phrase,  "  No  possible,  Senora  !  "  There  is 
one,  Vesequio, — a  dark,  short,  fal-visaged 
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person,  not  without  guile,  I  fear,  who  gives 
lessons  on  the  guitar,*  attends  all  the  mi- 
nen'  auctions,  and  keeps  for  sale,  in  his 
dingy  little  shop,  3  curious  collection  of 
Itimiture,  new  and  old.  In  a  moment  of 
weakness  we  bought  a  chair  of  Vesequio. 
It  had  certain  merits  (cheapness,  probably, 
*as  one  of  them)  which  induced  us  to 
overlook  the  fact  of  its  being  slightly  out  of 
repair.  Vesequio  promised  10  mend  it — 
the  work  of  an  hour  or  two — and  bring  it 
the  next  day.  It  did  not  come,  of  course — 
he  hadn't  the  tools ;  he  would  send  it  the 
very  next  day  to  his  neighbor  the  carpen- 
tero;  then  the  carpentero  went  to  town, — 
when  he  returned  it  should  be  mended  at 
once.  After  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  it  in  the  house,  Vesequio  came 
down  the  trail  one  day,  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  followed  by  his  man  Friday,  a 
blear-eyed,  idiotic- looking  Mexican,  whose 
life  is,  I  fear,  anything  but  an  upward  striv- 


•  He  plays  (on  some  instrumtnl—I  don'l  know 
whsl)  during  service  at  the  Catholic  Chapel.  On 
Cliiiiiraas  eve,  al  the  midnighl  mass,  they  played, 
jui:  at  II  o'clock,  "  Put  me  in  roy  little  lied.''  The 
Attiicaos  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  (he 
'oidi  very  cleaity,  or  else  mistook  their  associa- 
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ing  of  the  spirit.     Man  Friday  carried  the 

chair ;  Vesequio  thus  had  both  hands  free  to 
assist  him  in  a  series  of  graceful  salutations 
as  Lizzie  ushered  him  into  the  room.  If  I 
had  been  equal  to  the  part  of  Imperial 
Highness  it  would  have  greatly  resembled 
the  introduction  of  an  embassador  bearing 
gifts  from  one  potentate  to  another.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  gesture  with  which 
Vesequio  spread  out  both  hands — and  if 
you  could  have  seen  the  hands! 

We  found  at  Veseejuio's  an  old  brown  jar, 
broken  slightly  on  the  lip,  but  such  a  delight- 
ful old  heathen !  He  looks  as  if  he  had 
crawled  out  of  a  tomb  ages  old.  The  color 
is  dull  reddish -brown,  it  is  big  and  clumsy 
in  shape,  and  looks  as  if  it  held  old  secrets 
of  the  flesh'.  We  asked  Vesequio  if  he  could 
get  us  any  smaller  ones.  His  face  took  a 
sudden  gleam  of  half- concealed  and  crafty 
satisfaction,  and  he  said  softly,  as  if  to  him- 
self, "  Possible ! "  but  both  Vesequio  and  we 
were  disappointed.  Not  another  could  be 
found  in  the  camp.  It  would  have  been 
great  fun,  the  bargain  with  Vesequio.  He 
saw  we  were  anxious  to  have  it,  and  how  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  elaborate  details  of 
the  final  settlement.  I  don't  care  how  long 
the  bargaining  lasts.  It  is  so  amusing  to 
follow  the  inflections  of  Vesequio's  fat  voice, 
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the  action  of  his  hands,  and  the  play  of  his 
toad-like  features. 

I  began  an  acquaintance  with  Vesequio's 
pretty  httle  daughter,  Theophila.     The  first 
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crumpled,  as  if — 1  hope  Theophila  will  pat- 
don  the  suspicion — slie  might  have  slept  in 
it.  They  were  very  drowsy -looking  wrinkles, 
and  the  dark  locks  hanging  down  her  back 


time  I  saw  that  brown-cheeked  little  maiden 
she  was  standing  on  a  ladder  watering  her 
plants.  They  were  ranged  on  a  kind  of 
scaffolding,  like  a  rude  balcony,  across  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  the  ladder  was  leaned 
against  it.  I  remember  some  hollyhocks, 
white,  pink  and  yellow,  lifting  their  spires 
of  blossoms  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  gray 
boards  behind  ihem.  She  wore  a  brown  pet- 
ticoat  and   a  short  white  sack,  somewJiat 


hid  certainly  not  been  braided  that  momins- 
I  saw  her  clieek,  half  turned  away,  the  ml 
flush  showing  under  the  brown,  her  droapci 
eyelashes,  and  the  frizz  of  dark  hair  .ilii" 
lier  forehead  ;  one  slender  brown  hand  »'■; 
lifted  with  the  water-pitcher.  There  «>- 
hint  of  positive  red  somewhere  about  h^f 
it  might  have  been  a  glimpse  of  her  stock  il■i^ 
or  a.  bit  of  ribbon  hanging  from  that  roup" 
braid.     She  was  perfect !     I  cannot  be'i*" 
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Theophila  will  ever  be  like  the  curiously 

ftiinlded  or  fat  and  shapeless  seiioras  I  have 
wen  standing  in  their  door-ways,  one  hand 
propping  the  arm  which  raises  a  cigarette 
10  the  lips  while  they  gaze  languidly  down 
ihe  sunny  street. 

One  sees  very  few  old  people  among  the 
Mexicans ;  they  are  a  feeble  race,  and  sel- 
■lom  last  into  the  seventies ;  but  when  you 
lio  meet  one  who  has  shuffled  into  that 
"last  scene  of-all,"   he  takes  the  yiart  so 


*ell,  you  feel  that  you  have  never  seen  an 
old  man  before. 

Climbing  the  steepest  part  of  the  main 
street  of  the  Mexican  camp,  I  met  one 
morning   a   procession    of    two — a    small. 


swarthy  boy,  and  a  donkey  with  a  very  big 
head.  I  don't  know  whether  a  donkey's  ob- 
stinacy increases  with  the  size  of  his  head, 
but  the  small  boy's  figure  slanted  at  a  sharp 
angle  with  the  hill, — he  was  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  donkey  as  the  length  of  his 
rope  would  permit,  and  the  rope  was  very 
"  taut."  The  donkey  carried  on  his  back  a 
kind  of  wooden  frame,  used  to  hold  water- 
buckets,  one  suspended  on  eacli  side,  but 
loaded  instead  with  pots  of  blossoming 
plants, — flaming  scarlet  geraniums,  a  tall 
calla-lily,  and  a  thomy  monster  of  a  cac- 
tus, beloved  by  the  Mexicans.  As  the 
donkey  sulkily  planted  one  foot  before  an- 
other, all  this  gay  company  nodded  and 
shook  in  the  sunlight,  and  seemed  to  wave 
greetings  to  their  stay-at-home  neighbors  in 
the  road-side  porches. 

Onourwalkweonce  met  some  bare-legged, 
bare-headed  Mexican  lads  racing  ■  their 
donkeys  over  the  hills,  looking  themselves 
like  wild  young  cotts  of  a  dark  and  stubbed 
breed.  One  of  thein — such  is  the  happy 
instinct  of  these  people — wore  a  pink  cotton 
shirt;  had  the  tone  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  required  it,  his  shirt  would  have 
been  flaming  yellow. 

One  day  Mr.  H.  brought  the  beauty  of 
the  Mexican  camp  to  call.  Her  name  is 
Aurelia  Sambrona;  she  has  lovely  dark 
eyes  and  a  soft  voice;  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed thai  she  did  not  .wear  the  dark 
shawl  draped  round  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders as  they  are  worn  on  ordinary  days  at 
the  camp.     Our  Mexican  water-cooierhMijIp 
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an  inscription  of  which  I  asked  for  the 
meaning.  Aurelia  smiled  and  said  :  "  Help 
thyself,  little  Tomasa !  "  The  maker  of  the 
jar  had  pictured  to  himself  some  brown- 
cheeked  maiden  lifting  it  to  her  lips. 

After  this  we  went  up  to  the  Mexican 
camp  to  return  Miss  Aureiia's  call.  She 
lives  with  her  married  sister;  they  keep  a 
quiet  kind  of  restaurant.  Mr.  H.  said  our 
call  would  be  regarded  as  a  great  conde- 
scension, but  I  confess  that  when  the  two 
graceful,  dark-eyed  women  came  in  to  re- 
ceive us,  their  soft  voices  and  movements, 
and  a  kind  of  slow,  gentle  self-possession, 
made  me  feel  my  own  manner  crude  and 
angular  by  comparison.  Mr.  H.  talked  for 
us  all,  and  they  looked  from  us  to  liim, 
whenever  we  spoke,  with  a  pretty  appealing 
smile.  They  offered  us  the  native  wine,  and 
the  most  delicious  dried  figs, — not  with- 
ered and  pressed,  but  dark  plump  lumps 
of  sweetness  clinging  together. 

A  ball  was  given  by  the  Mexicans  upon 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence.    We 
went  up  to  see  the  dancing,  which  was  very 
beautiful.     The   Mexican    girls    have    ex- 
quisite forms,  especially  when  in  motion ; 
their  dancing  was  tike  inspiration. 
There  were  people 
ality — stout,  blondi 
side  by  side  with  slii 
icans.     There    wer 
trajo,  a  "  Chiliano,' 
of  Castro    (the    si 
Mexican,  half  Chi 
Spaniard  delivered 
I  saw  the  son  of  tl 
man  at  the  Hacien 
the  daughter  of  the 
The  music  was  ve 
purpose, — a  violoni 
one  brass  piece,  ar 
played  the  Mex- 
ican' national 
hymn  to  open  the 
ball,  and  much  of 
the  "dance  mu- 
sic "    had    pretty 
Mexican  or  Span- 
ish names.     The 
refreshments  were 
whisky,  ale,  Port ' 
wine     sangeree, 
lemonade     made  ' 
of  some  kind  of  ' 
acid,       crackers, 
cheese ,  cand  y  and 
nuts.      The  next 
day  (Sunday)  we  a  . 


met  a  number  of  the  dancers  returning  hom* 
after  a  few  hours  sleep.  Many  of  them 
walked  all  the  way  from  Guadaloupe. 

My  last  visit  to  the  Mexican  camp  was 
during  the  yellow  hazy  July  weather;  ii 
was  after  a  fire  had  swept  away  all  the 
houses  lying  below  and  around  the  rock, 
which  rises  like  a  fortress  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  camp.  The  bare  sun-baked  rod; 
stooti  out,  with  all  its  reddish-yellow  lights 
and  purple-brown  shadows,  in  strong  relief 
against  the  solid  blue  of  the  sky,  Down  its 
sides  were  the  blackened  lines  of  brick 
which  marked  the  foundations  of  the  niineil 
houses.  Below,  was  the  litde  street  silent 
and  deserted,  with  its  quiet  afternoon  shad 
ows  stretching  across  it.  It  seemed  old 
enough  for  anything.  It  might  have  been 
a  little  Pompeiian  street  lying  so  still  in 
the  broad  sunlight,  under  that  inienselv 
blue-bright  sky.  I  sat  under  the  shadow  of 
a  Mexican  cabin  on  the  high  bank  over- 
looking the  street.  A  litde  girl  named 
Amelia,  too  slight  and  small  to  cany  the 
child  she  held  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl, 
stood  beside  me  and  told  me  the  Spanish 
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words  for  rock,  and  sky,  and  picture,  and 
the  names  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.     The 

motiier,  leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  rough 
balcony  above,  smiled  down  at  me  and 
counted  tliem  on  her  fingers — six  in  all — 
and  then  crossed  both  hands  on  her  breast 
with  a  proud  and  gentle  gesture  of  triumph 
in  the  possession  of  the  six.  The  cheerful- 
ness of  the  whole  family, — brown,  ragged, 
ill-fed,  sickly  and  numerous  as  they  were, — 
a  cheerfulness  which  implied  no  hope  or 
even  understanding  of  anything  better,  was 
the  saddest  thing  in  the  whole  of  that  warm, 
sunny  desolation. 

E^rly  morning  at  New  Almaden  is  worth 
getting  up  betimes  to  see.  Sometimes  the 
valley  is  like  a  great  lake  tilled  with  billows 
of  fog, — pearly  white  billows,  tumbling  and 
surging  with  noiseless  motion.  It  is  more 
as  if  the  clouds  had  all  fallen  out  of  the  sky, 
leaving  its  blue  intensity  unbroken,  and 
heaping  the  valley  with  fleecy  whiteness. 
On  vriody  moraingSt  the  fog  rolls  grandly  out 
to  sea  along  the  defiles  of  the  triple  chain  of 
hills;  when  there  is  no  wind,  it  rises  and 
drifts  in  masses  over  the  mountains,  making 
the  clear  sunlight  ha^y  for  a  moment  before 
dLssolving  into  it.  After  the  rains,  when  the 
moming  air  has  a  frosty  crispness,  the 
mountains  are  outlined  in  sharp,  dark  blue 
against  a  sky  of  reddish-gold  ;  even  the  tops 
of  the  distant  red-woods  may  be  traced, 
"bristling  strange,  in  fiery  light,"  along  the 
horizon.  As  the  sun  hfts  its  head,  the  dark 
blue  hilb  flush  puqile,  long  shadows  stream 


across  the  valley,  the  windows  and  spires  of 
San  Jos^  sparkle  into  sight,  and  the  bay 
reveals  itself,  a  streak  of  silver  in  the  far 
distance.  There  is  no  chorus  of  birds  to 
break  the  stillness. 

The  first  moming  sounds  I  remember 
noticing  as  peculiar  to  the  place  came  up  to 
us  from  a  camp  of  Chinamen,  happily  out 
of  sight,  below  the  hill, — a  cackling  of  dis- 
cordant voices  and  a  brazen  beating  and 
drumming  which  was  explained  to  me 
as  the  Chinese  cook's  signal  for  breakfast, 
beating  on  a  frying-pan.  Half  an  hour 
later  came  the  long  ringing  call  of  the 
seven  o'clock  whistle  from  the  nearest 
shaft-house.  Stili  later,  a  rustling  and  tink- 
ling among  the  live-oak  boughs,  which 
screen  the  trail,  announced  the  panadero 
from  the  Mexican  camp.  His  gjay  mule 
pushed  her  way  out  from  the  scrub,  with  the 
great  bread-baskets  swinging,  one  on  either 
side,  their  canvas  covers  damp  with  dew. 
The  panadero  sat  in  front  serenely  smok- 
ing a  cigarette ;  a  little  bell  tinkled  at  the 
mule's  bridle.  I  was  half  sony  when  we 
became  a  well-regulated  household  with 
bread  of  our  own  baking,  for  then  no  pana- 
dero stopped  at  the  gate  on  the  foggy  morn- 
ings, and  went  swaying  and  tinkling  up  the 
trail. 

I  was  not  encouraged  to  investigate  that 
camp  of  Chinamen  below  the  hill,  but  once 
we  went  to  "  China  Sam's"  to  buy  a  lan- 
tern. Like  "Taffy,"  he  wasn't  "home" 
(there    is    another  respect    in    which   most  ■ 
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Chinamen  are  said  to  resemble  "Tafiy"), 
but  his  wife  was.  She  seemed  not  mote 
than  fourteen  years  old — a  mere  child  with 
the  smallest  hands.  She  carried  a  baby 
slung  at  lier  back  in  tlie  folds  of  a  dark-red 
silk  scarf,  which  was  crossed  over  her  breast. 
The  baby  had  a  tiny  black  cap  worked  with 
embroidery  on  its  head, — a  chubby  little 
thing,  fast  asleep,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
as  the  small  mother  trotted  about.  She 
examined  my  dress,  hands  and  ornaments, 
and,  pointing  to  her  baby,  put  her  fingers  on 
her  under  teeth  and  held  up  two  fingers  to 
tell  me  it  had  two  teeth.  Whenever  I  tried 
to  say  anything  to  her  she  laughed  and 
said,  "  No  sabe."  She  was  very  delicately 
formed,  her  hands  small  as  a  child's,  and 
perfect  in  shape,  yet  when  she  look  one  of 
mine  to  look  at  a  ring  which  had  caught 
her  eye,  I  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  touch 
of  those  slim,  tawny  fingers.  She  offered  a 
cigar  to  niy  companion,  which  he  accepted 


Chinaman  tried  to  get  his  place  bjr  under- 
hand means.  Sam  carefiilly  noted  his  move- 
ments ;  there  was  a  journey  to  San  Jose,  which 
ended  badly  for  the  other  Chinaman,  and 
not  too  well  for  Sam,  as  he  was  tried  soon  after 
for  murder.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  jail, 
but  he  had  only  killed  another  Chinaman,  and 
he  was  an  excellent  cook, — probably  a  much 
better  one  than  his  rival, — so  he  was  finally 
acquitted.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  sent 
to  China  for  his  wife ;  she  excused  herself 
from  coming  on  the  plea  of  being  too  old 
for  so  long  a  journey,  and  sent  this  young 
girl  instead.  Sam  says  his  young  wife  is 
"heap  fool!  Allee  time  play  chile  [with 
the  child] !  "  and  he  beats  the  "  chile  "  be- 
cause it  is  a  girl. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  dry  season. 
when  brown  and  dusty  August  burns  into 
browner,  dustier  September,  a  keen  remem- 
brance of  all  cool,  watery  joys  takes  posses- 


and  held  carefully,  but  as  we  left  the  house, 
I  noticed  that  he  tossed  it  into  the  bushes. 

In  an  inner  closet  where  the  day  was 
shut  out,  we  saw  the  glimmer  of  candle- 
light on  some  brilliantly  colored  papers  on 
the  wall.     This  was  the  family  altar. 

Several  years  ago  Sam  was  head  cook  at 
the  boarding-house  on  the  "  Hill"  Another 


sion  of  one's  thoughts.  The  lapping  of 
ripples  in  pebbly  coves,  the  steady  thump 
of  oars  in  row-locks,  the  smell  of  apple- 
blossoms  on  damp  spring  evenings,  oH 
mill-races  mossy  and  dripping,  the  bleating 
of  frightened  iambs  at  a  sheep-washing  and 
the  hoarse,  stifled  complaint  of  their  moihets 
mingled  with   the  rushing  of  the  strcain. 
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thicKcr  in  tne  valley,  tne  mount- 
ains fade  almost  out  of  sight 
against  a  sky  which  is  all  glare  without  color ; 
a  dry  wind  searches  over  the  bare,  brown 
hills  for  any  lingering  drop  of  moisture  the 
sun  may  have  left  there ;  but  morning  and 
evening  still  keep  a  spell  which  makes  one 
forget  the  burden  of  the  day.  At  sunset  the 
dust-cloud  in  the  valley  becomes  a  bar  of 
color  stretching  across  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  deep  rose  and  orange,  shading 
by  softest  gradations  into  cool  blue.  I 
remember  one  sunset  especially.  The 
clouds  of  dust  rolling  up  from  the  valley 


below  were  transformed  by  the  light  into 
level  bars  of  color  like  a  horizontal 
rainbow  sweeping  across  the  entire  valley ; 
above  it  the  mountains  rose;  a  wonderful 
variety  of  constantly  changing  hues  made 
them  look  like  something  unreal.  Then 
there  came  a  sudden  darkening  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountains  so  that  the  sun- 
lit peaks  seemed  to  float  in  the  air  above 
the  bars  of  sun-colored  dust,  with  a  strip 
of  cool  shadow  between.  All  is  quiet;  as 
in  the  morning,  no  birds  chir|)  and  twitter 
themselves  to  sleep ;  the  stillness  is  only 
broken  by  the  dull  throbbing  of  the  engine 
like  a  stifled  breath  in  the  distant  shaft-house. 

Every  evening  repeats  this  silent  sym- 
phony of  color,  and  every  day  it  seems  like 
something  one  has  dreamed  of.  The  rose 
and  orange  and  blue  iiave  faded  into  the 
same  dull,  gray  pall,  which,  to  the  valley 
stretched  beneath,  is  never  anything  more; 
only  those  who  see  it  from  the  hills  know 
that  sometimes  this  pall  is  a  robe  of  glory. 

We  rode  home  one  evening  across  the 
low,  bare  hills  beyond  the  Mexican  camp. 
It  was  during  the  "earth-shock  weather" 
(as  the  miners  call  those  last,  dry,  lurid 
weeks  before  the  early  rain-fall),  and  one 
of  the  dull,  red  sunsets,  peculiar  to  that 
season,  had  been  flaming  on  the  sky  and 
mountains:  its  lingering  glow  colored  the 
edge  of  the  eariy  moonlight.   Ite  sojl  Jhau  I 
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has  a  veimilion  tinge,  which  is  stronger  after 
sundown;  it  was  intensified  that  evening 
by  the  flush  in  the  sky.  There  was  no 
positive  light  or  shadow,  only  a  pink,  glow 
spreading  over  all  the  wide  landscape,  ex- 
cept where  the  canon  held  its  glooms,  and 
above  it  a  young  moon  slowly  brightened 
in  a  bky  of  twilight  blue.  It  was  in  senti- 
ment like  William  Morris's  poetry.  I  al- 
ways think  of  it  as  the  "  land  east  of  the 
sun,  and  west  of  the  moon."  While  the 
moon  is  young  and  her  light  faint  and  pale, 
one  can  scarcely  mark  the  time  when  the 
lingering  twilight  passes  into  the  soft,  dim 
radiance  that  spreads  Uke  a  spell  over  the 
valley,  across  part  of  which  lies  the  shadow 
of  a  mountain.  We  cannot  see  the  moon 
itself,  only  its  light.  TTie  mountains  op- 
posite remain  always  shrouded  in  silence 
aiid  mystery.  But  when  nights  come  for 
the  full  moon  the  place  is  a  paradise :  in 
the  foreground  the  winding  trails  with  black 
masses  of  shadow  from  tiie  clumps  of  live- 
oak  crossing  them,  the  dark  mountain  lines 
rising  grandly  on  every  side,  the  mysteri- 
ous depths  of  the  canons,  the  lights  of  the 
Mexican  camp  scattered  over  the  hills, 
the  closer  clustered  lights  of  the  Cornish 
camp  on  the  lower  range,  the  wide,  dim 
valley  below,  and  the  fer-off  barrier  of 
mountains. 


At  this  season  every  one  is  storing  up 
wood  in  anticipation  of  the  winter  rains. 
Every  day  a  train  of  loaded  mules  winds 
over  the  hills  from   the  "  wood-packers' " 


camp  in  the  canon.  They  are  fine  at  a 
distance,  but  I  did  not  fully  appreciate 
them  until  a  troop  came  down  the  trail  one 
morning,  in  charge  of  an  old  Mexican,  and 
stopped  at  our  gate.  I  could  then  study 
the  delightful  intricacy  of  their  pack-sad- 
dles, the  clumsy  leather  breeching,  the 
cruel  "  cincho,"  the  knots  and  ends  and 
lacings  of  leather  string,  the  bits  of  colored 
cloth  escaping  from  the  padding,  and  the 
different  phase  of  depression  each  mule 
exhibited  under  its  burden, 

Tlie  wood  is  fastened  with  ropes  in  two 
great  bundles,  one  on   either    side,  giving 
the  mule  from  front  or  rear,  the  appearance 
of  an  animated  wood-pile.     Three  hundred 
pounds  makes  a  load  or   "  carga."      Two 
Mexicans  came  with  the  mules,  drove  them 
into  the  yard  and  unloaded  the  wood.    I 
felt    glad'  to    see   the   weary    burden    fidi 
from  those  "  galled  jades."     I  was  on  the 
piazza  watching   them;  when  I  asked  the 
elder  of  the  men  how  much  to  pay  for  dit 
wood,  he  told  me  in  broken  English;  and 
as  he  was  below, — the  piazza  on  that  side 
being  high  above  the  yard, — heuntolleda 
red  silk  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  made 
it  into  a  ball  and  tossed  it  up.     The  maid 
came  out  and  rolled  the  money  up  in  it 
and  tossed  it  down.     He  was  an  old  man 
with  a  face  the  color  of  chocolate  and  wiih 
shaggy     gray    hait. 
He  smiled  and  look- 
ed like  something  in- 
human in  his  gaunt 
old  age. 

A  Mexican  brought 
our  wood— of  course 
a  Chinaman  chopped 
it.  The  first  one 
who  came  was,  ii 
seems,  not  etjual  i<^ 
the  emergency ;  1 
heard  some  one 
shouting  to  him  from 
the  window  in  a  lan- 
guage which  struck 
me  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
fane and  hardened 
baby- talk : 

"  You  heap  no 
good,  John.  What 
for  you  no  catchura 
saw  ? — me  no  have 
got — You  go  catch- 
urn  saw.     Come  back  to-mollow  t  " 

"Allee  light!"  John  said,  and  departed 
with  a  smiling  face.  Next  morning  another 
came  who  had  succeeded  in  catching  a  saw. 
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II  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  Mexican 
boys,  "  Muchachos,"  and  their  donkeys  con- 
gregated around  the  store  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  climbing  the  trail.  Often  two  little 
fellows  will  ride  one  donkey  with  a  bag  of 
flour  in  front.  The  donkeys  are  used  to 
"pack "'water  to  the  Mexican  camp.  You 
see  them  every  morning  and  evening  patiently 


down  from  the  sycamore-trees,  although,  for 
a  wonder,  the  afternoon  was  very  still.  A 
red  sunset  was  burning  itself  out  on  the 
mountains  and  the  valley  was  filled  with 
ashen  shadows.  I  cannot  teQ  how  dreary 
it  was,  and  yet  with  a  half  humorous  tone 
in  the  recollection,  I  thought  of  the  line : 
"Drink,  vre»ry  pilgrini,  drink  and  pray." 


climbing  or  descending  the  trail  with  buckets 
of  water  on  each  side.  A  procession  of  half 
a  dozen  will  be  driven  by  a  man  or  boy 
mounted  on  one  behind.  The  donkeys 
and  mules  in  their  picturesque  trappings 
are  in  fact  the  great  feature  of  the  place. 
The  wood-packers  and  water-carriers  are  as 
fine  as  anything  in  the  Orient. 

There  is  a  little  spring  by  the  road-side — 
merely  a  barrel  sunk  in  the  ground ;  over- 
head is  a  shaggy  bank  with  gray  roots 
projecting  in  light,  deep  shadows  falling 
over  the  water.  Above  is  the  mountain- 
side, below  the  wide  outlook  across  the 
valley  to  the  coast  range  opposite.  Here 
I  saw  one  afternoon  an  old  donkey,  stand- 
ing perfectly  motionless  looking  into  the 
pool.  He  was  unsaddled,  but  his  back 
showed  the  galled  places  his  burdens  had 
made.  His  ears  and  under-lip  drooped. 
There  were  a  few  dead   leaves  dropping 


When  summer  passes  into  winter  a  new 
phase  of  the  climate  is  experienced.  Mom- 
mg  and  evening  we  are  wrapped  in  fog 
that  blows  in  wildly  from  the  sea,  fills  the 
valley  and  rises  until  we  are  muffled  in  its 
chill  whiteness.  Going  out  for  a  walk  af^er 
breakfast,  1  seem  to  be  the  only  person  in 
the  whole  world.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  curious  feeling  it  gives  one  to 
walk  in  this  veiled  landscape.  I  pass  along 
the  edge  of  sleep  ravines  and  know  that  on 
ahead,  where  the  road  goes  out  of  sight 
around  a  bend  of  the  mountain,  lies  a  great 
stretch  of  valley  and  mountain,  but  it  is  all 
a  blank  white  wall  everywhere.  It  is  alwaj-s 
very  still  here  (except  just  in  the  camps 
where  children  are  playing  in  the  streets)  and 
the  fog  seems  to  deaden  what  little  sound 
there  usually  is.  The  silence  then  is  complete. 
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Almaden — wild  and  bright  but  soft  as  windy 
days  in  April !  The  heavy  rains  began  late, 
and  the  greenness  which  came  with  the 
first  fall  rains  faded  for  want  of  encour- 
agement. The  valley  was  touched  by 
frost,  and  this  blight,  added  to  the  drought, 
made  it  look  as  if  a  flame  had  passed  over 
it.  We  had  only  a  few  pale  wreaths  of 
fog  those  clear,  windy  mornings  and  they 
floated  low,  leaving  the  mountain  line  dark 
and  sharply  oudined  against  the  most 
solemn  radiant  morning  sky.  The  red- 
woods on  a  distant  range  of  hills  stood  out 
like  spears  or  furled  flags  of  a  marching 
army.  There  is  always  a  distinctly  mascu- 
line character  in  this  scenery ;  the  mount- 
ains are  ominous,  and  even  when  all  alight 
with  color  they  seem  to  be  in  the  shadow 
of  some  impending  doom.  No  matter  how 
the  wind  may  blow  here,  or  the  people 
clatter  and  cackle  in  their  little  houses,  the 
light  on  the  mountains  is  always  still,  as  if 
they  were  part  of  another  world. 

In  Christmas-week  I  sat  on  the  piazza 
with  broad  sun-hat  and  a  gown  I  wear  in 
June.  Stillness  and  sunshine  rested  every- 
where. The  valley  was  filled  with  haze. 
The  mountains  had  withdrawn  themselves 
into  fainter  outlines  against  the  sky.  Col- 
umns of  smoke  from  burning  stubble-fields 
rose  and  floated  away  over  the  valley.  On 
Chrislmas-day  I  took  a  long  walk,  climbed 
the  bare  hill  behind  the  Mexican  camp, 
where  there  are  some  lonely  graves  in 
stark  relief  against  the  broad,  blue,  smiling 
expanse  of  sky.  The  skies  here,  except  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  are  very  unsympathetic. 
From  this  hill,  which  is  up  in  the  very  eye 
of  the  sun,  without  a  tree  or  rock  to  break 
with  a  single  shadow  its  broad,  pitiless  glare, 
we  can  look  over  all  the  mountains  round 
and  into  the  glooms  of  the  deep  canon 
beyond  the  camp.  I  remember  once  seeing 
a  sketch  in  a  few  lines  of  a  knight,  stand- 
ing alone  on  a  hill  with  rays  of  the  sun 
around  him,  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  on 
the  round  earth.  I  thought  of  this  picture 
as  I  stood  here.  But  as  I  turned  away  from 
the  broad  light  in  which  the  whole  country 
lay  in  a  sort  of  trance,  there  were  the  lonely 
graves,  each  with  its  wooden  cross  slanted 
by  the  wind,  and  its  rude  fence  to  keep 
stray  donkeys  and  cows  from  trampling 
what  lay  within.  I  tried  to  read  the  Span- 
ish inscriptions,  but  could  only  make  out  the 
names  and  the  formula  which  all  creeds  and 
races  cling  to :  "  Here  rests  in  peace."  • 
Each  grave  had  its  vine  or  flower  planted 
over  it,  and  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  them 


suggested  a  reference  to  some  wish  of  the 
one  resting  in  peace.  Many  of  the  planu 
were  weird,  tropical-looking  things, — a  pep- 
per-tree or  cactus,  or  some  shrub  which  may 
have  brought  up  remembrances  of  a  sunnier 
land  even  than  this.  Everything  was  daz- 
zlingly  bright,  the  air  as  mild,  and  the  still- 
ness as  deep,  as  in  the  "  hollow  lotus-land." 

I  have  seldom  felt  the  sadness  of  thisland- 
sca]]e  as  on  that  morning.  It  is  a  sadness 
which  comes  from  a  perpetual  lack  of  sympa- 
thy between  Nature  and  the  piriful  creatures 
whom  she  so  grandly  and  calmly  refuses  to 
recognize  as  her  children.  The  Mexicans 
alone  seem  to  belong  to  her  in  a  way  they 
have  of  uniting  themselves  with  their  clotlies, 
their  houses,  and  even  with  the  country  itself. 
They  are  not  self-asserting  and  full  of  per- 
sonality as  we  are;  they  slip  along  in  a  hs(- 
less,  easy  way,  unfretted,  unambitious,  grace- 
ful,— struggling  against  nothing,  accepting 
ail  without  question. 

On  Christmas-eve  there  was  a  midnight 
mass  at  the  "  Campo  del  Mexicana,"  I  did 
not  know  of  it  till  too  late,  or  I  would  have 


especially  after  the  wind  rose  and  began 
making  noises  round  the  house.  As  I  sat 
thus  over  the  fire,  there  were  steps  and 
voices  outside,  then  a  stillness, — and  then 
a  chorus  of  children's  voices  burst  out  with 
a  Christmas  hymn  I 

According  to  custom,  the  singers  were 
invited  in.  They  made  a  very  striking 
group.  The  children  crowded  round  a  small 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  where  two 
candles  threw  a  strong  light  up  into  the 
circle  of  rosy  young  faces  and  bright  eyes, — 
the  young  men,  with  their  stalwart  figures 
and  voices,  making  a  contrast  to  the  sweet 
youthful  choir.  Two  of  the  elder  girls 
helped  me  pass  among  the  guests  an  elabo- 
rately frosted  cake  which  had  been  given  us 
(the  workmanship  of  Chinese  Sam's  subtle 
lingers),  and  then,  after  another  song,  they 
went  away,  leaving  me  in  a  sort  of  bewilder- 
ment as  to  whether  it  were  not  all  imagina- 
tion. 

The  spring  at  New  Almaden  is  most 
bewildering  !  One  week  the  rain  and  wind 
keep  up  a  tumult  round  the  house  ;  the  next 
we  are  flooded  with  sunshine ;  flowers  are 

*  Often  those  who  die  at  New  Almaden  are  borwd 


1  short  time  at  the  mine, — (keir 
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springing  up  everywhere  ;  the  grass  is  like  a 
miracle,  growing  out  of  places  that  looked 
as  if  tliey  had  been  sowed  with  salt.  J  go 
every  afternoon  over  the  hills  in  search  of 
wild  flowers,  and  in  the  morning,  before  the 
(lew  is  dried,  after  mushrooms.  They  grow 
in  great  profusion,  if  one  can  use  such  a 
flowery  word  in  reference  to  the  modest 
iittle  pink  and  drab  buttons  that  hide  in  the 
sod.  Buttercups  here  grow  double  and  are 
no  prettier  on  that  account.  There  is  a 
delicate  white-and-pink  four-petaled  flower 
with  a  faint  perfume  and  a  long  drooping 
stem — it  reminds  me  of  our  eastern  anemone ; 
and  one  day  I  found  growing  in  the  clefts 
ofa  mossy  pile  of  rock  amass  of  fresh  young 
maiden-hair  ferns.  I  put  my  face  down 
close  among  them  to  smell  that  delicious 
pungent,  growthy  smell,  mixed  with  the 
moist,  wholesome  breath  of  the  ground. 

The  long,  hot,  dry  "  winter  of  our  discon- 
tent" has  passed,  and  this  is  the  "  glorious 
summer."  Morning-glories  were  planted 
around  the  piazza,  and  at  the  root  of  an 
old  half  dead  live-oak  tree  at  the  foot  of 
the  yard.  There  were  clumps  of  purple  iris 
growing  nearthe house.  Asthe  season  moved 
on  we  had  violets,  wild  roses,  clematis, 
blackberry -vines,  in  profusion.  I  did  not 
care  so  much  for  the  great  scarlet  geranium 
bushes,  though  it  '\%  very  ungrateful.  They 
stood  by  us  bravely  all  through  the  dry 
season,  blooming  continually.  Their  red 
flames  seemed  to  defy  the  sunshine  and 
"ould  not  be  put  out. 

We  call  our  piazza  the  "  quarter-deck," 
and  with  its  wide  outlook  and  the  strong 
"nnd  that  always  blows  there,  I  often  feel 
as  if  we  were  at  sea.     From  here  I  can  see 


[he  trail  which  winds  steeply  up  the  hill 
behind  the  house  and  disappears  in  a  dark 
clump  of  live-oak  trees ;  opposite  is  a  bold 
spur  of  the  mountains  round  which  winds  the 
road  from  the  Hacienda.  At  sunset  I  can 
see  the  stage-coach  crawling  up  with  its 
black  leather  curtains  flapping  in  the  wind, 
horses  and  driver  covered  with  dust.  It  is 
the  bearer  of  letters,  and  therefore  the  only 
visible  link  with  the  world  beyond  the 
mountains.  These  mountains  are  beginning 
to  have  a  human  expression  as  I  watch 
them  day  after  day;  they  are  stern,  brood- 
ing giants.  They  make  a  barrier  along 
the  horizon  like  the  tents  or  fortifications  of 
an  immense  army,  and  seem  to  hold  us 
prisoners.  Last  night  they  were  wonderful 
in  the  pink  sunset  light;  but  they  always 
give  me  the  same  feeling,  whether  dark 
with  cloud-shadows  or  gorgeous  in  sunlight, 
the  sense  of  a  silent  irresistible  fate — waiting 
there,  patient,  un  pi  tying,  eternal. 

We  see  the  lights  of  distant  camp-fires 
burning  after  dark  on  the  side  of  the  first 
mountain  range  across  the  valley.  Every 
night  as  twilight  doses,  we  behold  them 
shining  always  in  the  same  place.  I  used  to 
wonder  what  lonely  men  they  might  be,  and 
if  they  could  see  our  light — one  little  spajk, 
faint  and  uncertain  like  theirs,  but  human.' 
Now  I  am  told  that  they  are  sheep -herders' 
camps.  I  asked  how  many  men  were  to- 
gether ?  "  Generally,"  said  my  friend,  "  one 
man  alone."  He  had  met  them  on  the 
Sierras  and  found  them  the  most  utterly 
discouraged  men  he  had  ever  seen, — men 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  all  other 
ways.  Now  when  I  look  at  those  fires  they 
seem  like  signals  of  distress. 
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THE    POET   AND    HIS    MASTER. 

One  day  the  poet's  harp  lay  on  the  ground, 
Though  from  it  rose  a  strange  and  trembling  sound 
What  time  the  wind  passed  over  with  a  moan. 
Or,  now  and  then,  a  faint  and  tinkling  tone, 
When  a  dead  leaf  fell  shuddering  from  a  tree 
And  thrilled  the  silent  wires  all  tremulously; 
And  near  it,  solemn-eyed  and  woe-begone. 
The  poet  sat:   he  did  not  weep  or  groan. 

Hien  one  drew  nigh  who  was  all  robed  in  white. 

It  was  the  poet's  master;   he  had  given 

To  him  that  harp,  once  in  a  happy  night 

When  eveiy  silver  star  that  shone  in  heaven 

Made  music  ne'er  before  was  heard  by  mortal  wight. 

And  thus  the  master  spoke: 

"Why  is  thy  voice 
Silent,  O  poet?  Why  upon  the  grass 
Lies  thy  still  harp?    The  fitful  breezes  pass 
And  touch  the  wires,  but  the  skilled  player's  hand 
Moves  not  upon  them.     Poet, — wake!     Rejoice! 
Sing  and  make  glad  the  melancholy  land." 

"  Master,  forbear.     I  may  not  sing  to-day : 
My  nearest  friend,  the  brother  of  my  heart. 
This  day  is  stricken  with  sotrow;    he  must  part 
From  her  who  loves  him.      Can  I  sing,  and  play 
Upon  the  joyous  harp,  and  mock  his  woe?" 

"Alas,  and  hast  thou  then  so  soon  forgot 

The  bond  that  with  thy  gift  of  song  did  go — 

Severe  as  fate,  fixed  and  unchangeable  P 

Dost  thou  not  know  this  is  the  poet's  lot : 

'Mid  sounds  of  war — in  halcyon  times  of  peace — 

To  strike  the  ringing  wire,  and  not  to  cease: 

In  hours  of  general  happiness  to  swell 

The  common  joy ;    and  when  the  people  cry 

With  piteous  voice  loud  to  the  pitiless  sky, 

'TIS  his  to  frame  the  universal  prayer, 

And  breathe  the  balm  of  song  wide  on  the  accursed  air?" 

"  But  'tis  not,  O  my  master,  that  I  borrow 
The  robe  of  grief  to  deck  my  brother's  sorrow. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  beyond  the  veil  of  youth. 
I  know  what  Life  is,  have  caught  sight  of  Truth ; 
My  heart  is  dead  within  me;  a  heavy  pall 
Darkens  the  midday  sun," 

"And  dost  thou  call 
This  sonow  ?      Call  this  knowledge  ?     O,  thou  blind 
And  ignorant !      Know,  then,  thou  yet  shalt  find, 
Ere  thy  full  days  are  numbered  'neath  the  sun, 
Thou,  in  thy  shallow  youth,  hadst  but  berain^        CjCJOqIc 
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To  guess  what  knowledge  is,  what  grief  may  be, 
And  all  the  in&nite  sum  of  human  misery  ^ 
Shalt  lind  for  each  rich  drop  of  perfect  good 
lliou  payest,  at  last,  a  threefold  price  in  blood; 
What  is  most  noble  in  thee — every  thought 
Highest  and  best — crushed,  spat  upon,  and  brought 
To  an  open  shame;    thy  natural  ignorance 
Counted  thy  crime;   the  world  all  ruled  by  chance, 
Save  that  the  good  most  suffer;    but  above 
These  ills  another, — cruel,  monstrous,  worse 
Tlian  all  before, — th^  pure  and  passionate  love 
Shall  carry  the  old  immitigable  cuise." 

"And  thou  who  teU'st  me  this,  dost  bid  me  sing?" 

"  I  bid  thee  sing,  even  though  I  have  not  told 
All  the  deep  flood  of  anguish  shall  be  rolled 
Across  thy  breast.      Nor,  Poet,  shglt  thou  bring 
From  out  those  depths  thy  griefs.      Tell  to  the  wind 
Thy  private  woes,  but  not  to  human  ear. 
Save  in  the  shape  of  comfort  for  thy  kind. 
But  never  hush  thy  song,  dare  not  to  cease 
While  life  is  thine.      Haply  'raid  those  who  hear 
TTiy  music  to  one  soul  shall  murmur  peace. 
Though  for  thyself  it  hath  no  power  to  cheer. 

Then  shall  thy  still  unbroken  spirit  grow 
Strong  in  its  suffering,  and  more  tender-wise ; 
And  as  the  drenched  and  thunder-shaken  skies 
Pass  into  golden  sunset — thou  shall  know 
An  end  of  calm,  when  evening's  breezes  blow; 
And  looking  on  thy  life  with  vision  fine, 
Shalt  see  the  shadow  of  a  hand  divine." 
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WHITTAKERS   SHIP   COMES    IN. 

Poverty  is  always  superstitious,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Bonhomme  Kranger,  and 
Whittaker,  driven  to  and  fro  between  a 
growing  love  for  Roxy  Adams  and  an  hon- 
est sense  of  obligation  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion, had  one  supeistition.     His  father  had, 


four  years  before,  invested  all  his  small 
savings  ip  a  whaling  vessel  sailing  out  of 
the  port  of  New  Bedford.  News  had  come 
from  the  Arctic  seas  which  led  to  the  belief 
[hat  the  ship  was  lost.  Distress  at  the  lus> 
of  his  property,  with  the  superadded  grief 
of  losing  his  wife  soon  after,  had  caused  the 
death  of  VVhitlaker's  father.  But  the  son 
had   never  been  quite  convinced  that  the 
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"  Petrel "  liad  gone  down.  And  now  he 
even  dreamed  at  night  of  the  "  Petrel,"  weatli- 
o'-wom  but  richly  laden,  sailing  into  New 
Bedford  harbor  with  Roxy  on  her  prow, 
while  he  stood  in  the  crou'd  of  rejoicing  stock- 
holders, anxious  friends  of  sailors,  curious 
idlers,  on  the  busy  pier  watching  her  return. 
But  the  "Petrel"  never,  except  in  Whit- 
taker's  dreams,  floated  again  over  the  waters 
of  Buzzard's  Bay.  He  hoped  in  vain  for  his 
dividend,  and  the  weary  wives  of  sailors  on 
the  "Petrel"  waited  in  vain  for  husbands 


ship  did.  The  rich  and  childless  deacon, 
who  out  of  his  large  means  had  lent  young 
Whittaker  enough  to  finish  his  education 
for  the  ministiy,  died,  and  remembering 
that  notes  and  bonds  could  not  add  to  his 
comfort  in.  heaven,  he  willed  to  his  bene- 
ficiary the  amount  of  his  debt.  On  the 
very  morning  of  Twonnet's  fortuoe-telling 
Whittaker  had  gone  feverishly  to  the  village 
post-office  in  the  back  part  of  a  dry  goods 
store,  to  look  for  the  letter  that  should 
bring  him  news  of  the  "Petrel."  He  readily 
paid  the  thirty-seyen  and  a  half  cents  post- 
age on  a  letter  from  his  brother,  and 
opened  it  eageily  to  read,  not  the  return  of 
the  "  Petrel,"  but  the  death  of  Deacon  Bor- 
den and  his  own  release  from  bondage. 
I  am  afraid  that  his  joy  at  his  deliverance 
from  debt  exceeded  his  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  his  benefactor.  He  would  now  carry 
out  a  plan  which  he  had  lately  conceived 
of  starting  a  school,  for  there  was  no  good 
one  in  the  village.  The  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  which  this  would  bring,  added 
(0  his  two  hundred  from  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  one  hundred  of  salary 
from  the  church,  would  be  ample  for  his 
support  and  tliat  of  a  wife. 

He  was  so  elated  that  he  could  not  quite 
keep  bis  secret.  He  had  gotten  into  a 
habit  of  talking  rather  freely  to  Twonnet. 
Her  abundant  animal  spirits  were  a  relief 
to  his  sobriety,  and  he  had  observed  that 
her  regard  for  him  was  kindly  and  disin- 
terested. So  with  his  letter  full  of  news, 
he  began  to  walk  the  upper  piazza, waiting  for 
the  blithe  Twonnet  to  come  out  fur  she  had 
returned  home  and  was  now,  as  she  "  made 
up  "  the  beds,  singing  and  chatting  to  her 
younger  sisters  half  in  French  and  half  in 
English.  In  circumstances  such  as  his,  one 
itaf  talk  to  somebody.  Once  he  paused  in 
his  pacing  to  and  fro  and  looked  off  at  the 
deep  green  of  the  Kentucky  hills,  overlaid  by 
a  thin  blue  atmospheric  enamel^  he  looked 
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through  the  grape-vines  which  over-clam- 
bered the  upper  piazza,  to  the  great,  peaceful 
cturent  of  the  Ohio,  flowing  steadily  in  a 
majestic  stillne^; — a  placid  giant  is  that 
river; — he  listened  to  the  red-bird  in  a 
neighboring  cherry-tree  pouring  out  an  ec- 
stasy of  amorous  song  to  his  mate,  as  he 
leaped  joyously  fittm  bough  to  bough  ;  and 
he,  tne  grave,  severe  young  minister,  re- 
joiced in  hills,  and  sky,  and  rivei  and 
singing  birds,  half  reproaching  himself  all 
the  time  for  being  so  happy  and  feeling  like 
a  good  boy  that,  under  some  impulse  quite 
irresistible,  has  suddenly  played  truant. 

Twonnet  was  long  in  appearing  and  Mr. 
Whittaker  resumed  his  pacing  to  and  fro, 
glancing  every  now  and  then  at  the  hilb 
and  the  river,  and  listening  in  a  dreamy 
way  to  the  delicious  melody  of  the  red-bird 
and  the  occasional  soft  cooing  of  a  turtle- 
dove tvhose  nest  was  in  an  apple-tree  just 
beyond  the  garden  fence.  At  last  Twonnet 
came  out  on  the  piazza — or  porch,  as  they 
call  it  in  Indiana — and  Whittaker  told  her, 
with  what  solemnity  he  could,  of  the  death 
of  the  old  deacon,  and  then  of  his  own 
good  fortune. 

"  I'm  glad,"  taid  Twonnet,  beginning  to 
guess  what  had  kept  Whittaker  fitjm  visiting 
Roxy. 

"  Glad  the  deacon's  dead  ? "  queried 
Whittaker,  sroilii^. 

"  I  do  not  know  your  friend  and  I  can't 
be  very  sorry  for  him.  But  I  do  know  you 
and  1  am  glad,  since  he  must  die,  that  he 
was  good  enough  to  give  you  your  debt 
It  sliows  he  was  prepared  to  go,  you  see, 
so  my  pleasure  is  quite  religious  and  right," 
and  she  laughed  roguishly.     "  Besides,  you 

don't  seem  heart-broken  about  it,  and " 

but  here  she  checked  herself,  seeing  that 
she  had  given  pain. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  selfish,"  said 
Whittaker, — all  the  gladness  had  gone  now, 
— "  but  you  don't  know  what  a  nightmare 
this  debt  has  been.  I  don't  wonder  that 
debt  makes  men  criminals— it  hardens  the 

"  Well,  Mr.  Whittaker,  if  he  had  wanted 
you  to  feel  sorry  when  he  had  gone,  he 
ought  to  have  given  you  the  money  while 
he  was  alive,"  said  Twonnet,  lighdy.  Then 
she  started  away  but  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder  to  say  teasingly,  "  Now,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker, you'll  go  to  see  somebody,  I'll  bet" 

"Twonnet,"  he  called  after  her,  and 
when  she,iiad  stopped  he  asked :  "  Is  there 
any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  go  to  see  some- 
body ? "  ('^1 
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"  Of  course  not.  Every  reason  why  you 
should  go  right  off.  You  are  not  too  late, 
but  you  will  be  if  you  wait"  This  last  was 
said  with  the  old  banteriug  tone,  and  Whit- 
taker  looked  after  her  as  slie  disappeaied, 
saying  to  himself: 

"  A  splendid  girl.     Pity  she  is  so  giddy." 

After  mature  reflection  lasting  fifteen  min- 
utes, he  decided  to  call  on  Roxy  Adam's  that 
very  afiemoon.  He  had  not  understood 
Twonnet's  warning,  but  some  apprehension 
of  grave  disaster  to  his  new-born  hope,  and 
the  nervousness  of  an  austere  man  who  has 
not  o[^en  found  duty  and  inclination  coinci- 
dent, made  him  in  baste  to  forestall  any 
misadventure.  H<;  ate  but  little  dinner,  not 
even  enjoying  his  favorite  dish  of  dandelion 
greens  cooked  in  good  Swiss  fashion.  Mr. 
Lefaure  watched  anxiously  and  at  last  in- 
quired with  earnestness : 

"Est-ce  ^ue  vgus  tu  vaus  portes  p<^  Hen, 
Monsieur  I " 

But  Whittaker  smiled  and  assured  the 
host  that  be  was  well,  but  had  no  appetite. 

'I'wonnet,  at  last,  solemnly  told  her  father 
that  Mr.  Whittaker  liad  received  a  letter 
that  very  morning  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  an  old  friend,  and  this  information 
tallied  so  little  with  the  expression  on  the 
minister's  face  that  Twonnet's  father  was 
quite  suspicious  that  the  girl  was  playing 
one  of  her  little  pranks  on  jiim.  But  when 
he  looked  again  at  Whittaker's  face  it  was 
serious  enough. 

After  dinner  he  tried  to  get  ready  with 
great  deliberation.  By  severe  constraint 
he  compelled  himself  to  move  slowly,  and 
to  leave  the  little  front  gate  of  palings, 
painted  black  atop,  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  which  his  feet  longed  to  take. 

"  The  other  way,"  cried  the  mischievous 
voice  of  Twonnet,  from  behind  a  honey- 
suckle which  she  affected  to  be  tying  up  to 
its  trellis. 

"  Presently,"  replied  he,  finding  it  so  much 
easier  not  to  keep  his  secret,  and  pleased 
with  Twonnet's  friendly  sympathy.  But  that 
word,  spoken  to  her  half  in  tenderness, 
pierced  her  hke  an  airow.  A  sharp  pang 
of  jealousy  and  I  know  not  what,  shot 
through  her  heart  in  that  moment;  the  sun- 
shine vanished  from  her  face.  She  had 
accomplished  her  purpose  in  sending  Mr. 
Whittaker  to  Roxy,  and  now  lier  achieve- 
ment suddenly  became  bitter  to  her.  She 
ran  upstairs  and  closed  her  door  and  let 
down  the  blind  of  green  slats,  then  she 
bmied  her  head  in  the  great  feather  pillows 
and  cried  her  eyes  red.    She  felt  lonely  and 


forsaken  of  her  friends.    She  was  mad  with 
the  minister  and  with  Roxy. 

But  Whittaker  walked  away  in  the  sun- 
light full  of  hope  and  happiness. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  VEATHER-BR£EDER 

Peeps  into  the  future  are  depressing. 
Twonnet's  gypsy-gifl  did  not  raise  Roiy's 
spirits.  By  means  of  divination  she  bad 
suddenly  found,  not  exactly  that  she  was  in 
love  with  Mark,  but  that  she  wns  in  a  fair 
way  to  love  him.  It  was  painful,  too,  to 
know  that  all  the  joy  she  had  had  in  talking 
with  Bonamy  was  not  as  she  had  thought 
it,  purely  religious  and  disinterested.  H« 
sensitive  conscience  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  self-deception,  and  she  had  been  in  this 
case  both  deceiver  and  dupe.  She  had 
little  belief  in  Twonnet's  gift  of  prophecy 
but  much  in  her  shrewd  msight.  Was  it 
true,  then,  that  the  great,  brilliant  and  sdP 
sacrificing  Mark  loved  her  i*  This  thought 
would  have  been  enough  to  plunge  her 
into  doubt  and  questionings.  But  Twon- 
net's evident  dislruiit  of  her  hero  vexed  and 
perturbed  her.  And  then  to  have  her  other 
hero  suddenly  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale  drove  her  into  a  tangle  of  complex 
feelings.  How  did  Twonnet  know  anything 
about  Mr,  Whittaker's  feeling  toward  her? 
Was  it  likely  that  he  would  want  to  many 
a  Methodist  ? 

Alas !  just  when  her  life  was  flowing  so 
smoothly  and  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  be 
useful,  the  whole  stream  was  suddenly  per- 
turbed by  cross-currents  and  eddies,  and 
she  was  thrown  into  doubts  innumerable. 
Prayer  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good  ;  her 
thoughts  were  so  distracted  that  devotion 
was  impossible.  This  distraction  and  de- 
pression seemed  to  her  the  hiding  of  the 
Lord's  face.  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on 
that  day : 


Ihe  liriit  of  his  counlcnance.     I  tiy  to  praj,  bat 

.1 1. j__      I  r —  I  "-ave  i«  mj  heut 

1  mm.    Ob  Lord ! 
my  distress.     Show 


nylhouchts  wander.     I  btsx  I  have 
T  carlhly  Ihings.    V" 


Whala 
the  right  wrj,  and  lead  me  in  paths  of  rigbcei 


The  coming  of  Whittaker  that  aftcmooD 
added  to  her  bewilderment.  She  did  her 
best  to  receive  him  with  composure  and 
cordiality,  hut  Twonnet's  prophecy  had  so 
impressed  her  beforehand  with  the  puipnse 
of  his  visit  that  she  looked  on  him  from  the 
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fiist  in  doubt,  indecision  and  despair.  And 
yet  lier  noman's  heart  went  out  tovard  him 
as  he  sat  there  before  her,  gentle,  manly,  un- 
selfish and  refined.  It  was  clear  to  her  then 
that  she  coiiM  love  him.  But  thoughts  of 
Mark  Bonamy  and  his  mission  intruded. 
Had  Whitcakcrcome  a  week  or  two  earlier! 
While  the  miiiistertalked,Roxy  could  not 
control  her  fingen  at  her  knitting.  Her 
hands  trembled  and  refused  to  make  those 
motions  which  long  since  had  become  so 
habitual  as  to  be  Almost  involuntary.  There 
was  one  relief;  Bobo  sat  alongside  of  her 
and  the  poor  fellow  grew  uneasy  as  he 
discovered  her  agitation.  She  let  faU  her 
knitting  and  pushed  the  hair  from  the 
boy's  inquiiing  fiice,  lavisliing  on  him  the 
pity  she  felt  for  her  suitor,  speaking  caress- 
ing words  to  him,  which  he  caught  up  and 
repealed  like  an  echo  in  the  tones  of  tender- 
ness which  she  used.  Whittaker  envied  the 
perpetual  child  these  caresses  and  the  pitying 
love  n-hich  Roxy  ^ve  him.  Roxy  was 
much  moved  by  Whittaker's  emotion.  Hei 
pitiful  heart  longed  not  so  much  to  love  him 
tor  her  own  sake  as  to  comfort  liim  for  his 
sake.  Some  element  of  compassion  must 
needs  have  been  mingled  with  the  highest 
love  of  which  she  was  capable. 

The  minister  came  to  the  love-making 
rather  abruptly.  He  praised  her  and'  his 
praises  were  grateful  to  her,  he  avowed 
his  love,  and  love  was  very  sweet  to  her, 
bnt  it  was  when,  having  exhausted  his 
pruses  and  his  declarations,  he  leaned 
forward  hb  bead  on  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  Only  love  me,  Roxy,  if  you  can,"  that 
she  was  deeply  moved.  She  ceased  her 
caresses  of  the  boy  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  in  silence,  as  though  she  would 
bin  have  found  something  there  that  might 
tiiow  her  a  way  out  of  the  perplexities  into 
which  ber  life  bad  come.  £obo,  in  whose 
mind  there  was  always  an  echo,  caught  at 
the  last  words,  and  imitadng  the  very  tone 
of  the  minister,  pleaded : 
"  Only  love  me,  Roxy,  if  you  can." 
This  was  too  much  lor  Ine  girl's  pent-up 
emotions,  she  caught  the  lad  and  pressed 
him  ill  her  anns  eagerly,  saying  or  sobbing: 
"  Yes,  I  win  love  you,  Bo,  God  bless  you!" 
She  liad  no  sooner  relaxed  her  hold  than 
die  minister,  in  whose  eyes  were  teais,  put 
lus  arm  about  the  simple  lad  and  em- 
braced him  also,  much  to  the  boy's  delight. 
This  act,  almost  involuntary  as  it  was, 
touched  Roxy's  very  heart.  She  was  ready 
in  that  moment  to  have  given  herself  to  the 
good  man. 
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But  again  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
straining  her  eyes  in  that  blind,  instinctive, 
searching  stare,  to  which  we  are  all  prone 
in  time  of  perplexity.  There  was  nothing 
mthout  but  some  pea-vines,  climbing  and 
blossoming  on  the  brush  which  supported 
them,  a  square  bed  of  lettuce  and  a  hop- 
vine  clambering  in  bewildering  luxuriance 
over  the  rail  fence.  The  peaceful  hen- 
mother,  troubled  by  no  doubts  or  scruples, 
scratched  diligentiy  in  the  soft  earth,  cluck- 
ing out  ber  content  with  a  world  in  which 
there  were,  plenty  of  angle-worms  and 
seeming  in  her  placidity  to  mock  at 
Roxy's  perturbation.  Why  should  all  these 
dumb  creatures  be  so  full  of  peace  ?  Roxy 
had  not  learned  that  internal  conflicts 
are  the  heritage  of  superiority.  It  is  so 
easy  for  small-headed  stupidity  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

But  all  that  Roxy,  with  her  staring  out  of 
the  window,  could  see  was  that  she  could 
not  see  anything  at  all. 

"  Will  you  tell  me.  Miss  Adams,"  asked 
the  minister,  presently,  "  whether  I  am  tread- 
ing where  I  ought  not — whether  you  ate 
engaged  P " 

"  No,  I  am  not."  Roxy  was  a  little  start- 
led at  his  addressing  her  as  "  Miss  Adams." 
For  in  a  western  village  the  Christian 
name  is  quite  the  common  form  of  speech 
to  a  young  person. 

'I'here  was  another  long  silence,  during 
which  Roxy  again  inquired  of  the  idle- 
looking  pea-vines,  and  the  placid  hen,  and 
the  great,  green  hop-vine  clambering  over 
the  fence.  Then  ^e  summoned  cotuage 
to  speak : 

"  Please,  Mr.  Whittaker,  give  me  time  to 
think — to  think  and  pray  for  light.  Will 
you  wait — wait  a  week— or  so  7  I  cannot 
sec  my  way." 

"  I  cannot  see  my  way,"  put  in  Bobo, 
pathetically. 

"  Certainly,  Roxy,     Good-bye  I " 

She  held  out  her  hand,  he  pressed  it 
but  without  looking  at  her  face,  put  on 
his  hat,  and  shook  hands  with  little  Bobo, 
whose  sweet  infantile  face  looked  after  him 
wistfully. 

He  was  gone  and  Roxy  sighed  with 
relief.  But  she  had  only  postponed  the 
decision. 

The  minister,  who  had  earned  away  much 
hope,  met  Mr.  Adams  in  the  street,  and, 
partly  because  he  felt  friendly  toward  every- 
body and  toward  all  connected  with  Roxy 
in  (larticular,  ho  stopped  to  talk  with  him; 
and  he  in  turn  was  in  one  of  his  roost  coor  I  p 
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trary  moods,  and  took  pains  to  disagree 
with  the  preacher  about  everything. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  day,"  said  WhittaJter 
at  last,  as  he  was  saying  good-bye,  resolved 
perhaps  to  say  one  thing  which  his  fiiend 
could  not  controvert 

*'Yes,  nice  day,"  growled  Adams, "  but 
a  weather-breeder." 

This  contradictoriness  in  the  shoe-maker 
took  all  the  hopefulness  out  of  Whiltaker. 
The  last  words  seemed  ominous.  He  re- 
turned home  dejected,  and  when  Twonnet 
essayed  to  cheer  him  and  to  give  him  an 
(^portunity  for  conversation  by  saying  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  day,  he  startled  himself 
by  replying,  with  a  sigh : 

"Yes,  but  a  weather-breeder." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


CARPET-RAGS   i 


1   RIBBONS. 


"  It  seems  to  me " 

It  was  Mrs.  Henrietta  Hanks  speak- 
ing to  her  faithful  Jemima  on  the  day 
after  the  events  recorded  in  the  previous 
chapter  of  this  story.  Jemima  and  her 
mistress  were  cutting  up  all  manner  of 
old  garmeiOs  and  sewing  them  into  carpet- 
rags,  while  Bonaparte  Hanks,  whose  name 
is  better  known  to  our  readers  in  its  fore- 
shortened form  as  Bobo,  was  rolling  the 
yellow  balls  of  caipet-rags  across  the  floor 
after  the  black  ones,  and  clapping  his  hands 
in  a  silly  delight,  which  was  in  strange  con- 
trast to  his  growing  bulk. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hanks, 
"  that  Mark  and  Koxy  will  make  a  match 
of  it" 

"  Umph,"  said  Jemima,  She  did  not 
say  "umph," — ^nolwdy  says  that;  but  she 
gave  forth  one  of  those  guttural  utterances 
which  are  not  put  down  in  the  dictionary. 
The  art  of  alphabetic  writing  finds  itself 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with 
such  words,  and  so  we  write  others  which 
nobody  ever  uses,  such  as  umph  and  eh  and 
ugh,  as  algebraic  signs  to  represent  tlie  un- 
known quantity  of  an  c:ipressive  and  per- 
haps unique  objurgation.  Wherefore,  let 
"  umph,"  which  Jemima  did  not  say,  equal 
the  intractable,  undefinable,  not-to-be< 
spelled  word  which  she  did  use.  And  that 
undetinable  word  was  in  its  turn  an  al- 
gebraic symbol  for  a  whole  sentence,  a 
formula  for  general,  contemptuous,  and  in- 
describable dissent. 

"  He  goes  there  a  good  deal,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hanks,  a  little  subdued  by  Jemima's 
mysterious  gnmt. 


"  I  thought  he'd  made  a  bumt  sackerfice 
of  hisself  and  laid  all  on  the  altar,  and  was 
agoin'  off  to  missionate  among  the  Texi- 
cans,"  said  Jemima,  prudently  reserving  Iter 
heavier  shot  to  the  last,  and  bent  on  teasing 
her  opponent. 

"Well,  I  don't  imagine  that'll  come  to 
anything,"  said  Mrs.  Hanks.  "  Voung 
Christians  in  their  first  love,  you  know, 
always  want  to  be  better  than  they  ought, 
and  I  don't  think  Mark  ought  to  throw 
away  his  great  opportunities.  Think  how 
much  good  he  might  do  in  Congress; 
and  then,  you  know,  a  Christian  congress- 
man is  such  an  omament>-to— to  the 
church." 

"  An'  to  all  his  wife's  relations  besides," 
chuckled  the  wicked  Jemima.  "  But  for 
my  part,  I  don't  'low  he's  more'n  a  twenty- 
'leveoth  part  as  good  as  Roxy.  She's  jam 
up  all  the  time,  and  he's  good  by  spells  and 
in  streaks — one  of  the  fitty  and  jerky  kind." 

"  Jemima,  you  oughtn't  to  talk  that  way." 
Mrs.  Hanks  always  pitted  her  anger  and 
her  slender  authority  against  Jemima's  mde 
wit.  "  You  don't  know  but  Mark  'II  come 
to  be  my  nephew,  and  you  ought  to  have 
more  respect  for  my  feelings." 

"  They  haint  no  immegiate  danger  of 
that"  answered  Jemima,  with  emphasis. 
"  He  Moy  come  to  be  your  nephew  to  be 
sure,  and  the  wori'  may  stop  off  short  all  to 
wunst  and  come  to  a  eend  by  Christmas. 
But  neither  on  'em's  likely  enough  to  make 
it  wuth  while  layin'  awake  to  dbiak  about 
it." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Wdl,  I  went  over  arter  Bobo  yesterday 
evenin',*  an'  what  d'ye  think  I  see?  " 

Mrs.  Hanks  did  not  inquire,  so  Jemima 
was  obliged  to  proceed  on  her  own  account 

"  I  see  Mr.  Whittaker  a-comin'  out  of 
the  house,  with  his  face  all  in  3._fiash,Vife  as 
ef  he'd  been  a-talkin'  sumpin  peitikular, 
an'  he  spoke  to  me  kinder  shaky  and  trim- 
blin  like.  An'  when .  I  come  in,  I  see 
Roxy's  face  sort  a  red  and  white  in  spots, 
and  her  eyes  lookin'  down  and  to  one 
sides.  Olid  anywheres  but  stiai^t, — kinder 
wander'n'  roun'  onsartain,  like's  ef  she  wns 
afeared  you'd  look  into  'em  and  see  sumpin 
you  hadn't  orter." 

"Well,  I  th  declare!"  Whenevo-  Mrs. 
Hanks  found  hcrseff  entirely  at  a  loss  6x 


*  "  Evening,"  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  in  Ibe 
South,  is  used  in  its  primar;  seme  of  the  liier 
afternoon,  not  as  in  the  easlera  state*,  to  aigsify 
the  time  just  after  dark.  ~  ' 
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words  and  ideas  she  proceeded  after  this 
ibnnula  to  declare,  Slie  always  declared 
that  she  did  declare,  but  never  declared 
what  she  declared. 

"  Well,  I  da  declare ! "  she  proceeded  after 
a  pause.  "  Jeininiy  Dumbleton,  if  that  don't 
beat  the  Dutch  1  for  you  to  go  prying  into 
people's  houses,  and  peeping  into  theii  eyes 
and  guessing  their  secrets,  and  then  to  run 
around  tattling  them  all  over  town  to  every- 
body, and " 

But  the  rest  of  this  homily  will  taever 
be  known,  for  at  this  critical  moment  the 
lad  with  ^e  ambitious  name,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  developing  his  military  genius  by 
firing  caipet-rag  cannon-balls  in  various 
directions  and  watching  their  rebound, 
made  a  shot  which  dosed  the  squabble 
between  Mrs.  Hanks  and  her  help.  He 
bowled  a  bright  re^  ball — ^relic  of  an  old 
flannd  shirt — through  the  middle  of  a 
saeen  which  covered  the  fire-place  in  the 
summer.  When  he  heard  the  crashing  of 
the  ball  llirough  the  paper  he  set  up  a 
shout  of  triumph,  clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether, but  wljen  he  saw  that  his  missile 
did  not  come  back  &om  its  hiding-place, 
he  stood  looking  in  stupefied  curiosity  at 
the  screen,  the  paper  of  which  had  almost 
closed  over  the  rent.  He  was  quite  unable 
to  account  for  the  sudden  and  total  eclipse 
of  his  red  ball. 

Mis.  Hasks  saw  with  terror  the  screen, 
which  had  cost  the  unskilled  hands  of  her- 
self and  Jemima  two  or  three  hours  of  cut- 
ting and  pt&nning  and  pasttng,  destroyed  at 
a  blow.  Mischief  done  by  responsible 
hands  has  this  compensation,  that  one  has 
the  great  relief  of  scolding,  but  one  would 
as  well  scold  the  wind  as  to  rebuke  so 
irre»ot>sible  an  agent  as  Bobo.  Mis. 
Hanks  seized  him  by  the  coUai  and  shook 
him,  then  ran  to  the  screen  and  put  her 
hands  behind  it,  holding  the  pieces  in  place 
as  one  is  pione  to  do  in  such  a  case.  It  is 
the  vague,  instinctive  expression  of  the  wish 
that  by  some  magic  the  injuiy  might  be  re- 
called. Then  she  looked  at  her  late  antag- 
onist, Jemima,  for  sympathy,  and  then  she 
looked  at  the  rent  and  uttered  that  un- 
spellable  interjection  made  by  resting  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
sutUenly  withdrawing  it  explosively.  One 
writes  it  "  tut — tut — tut,"  but  that  is  not  it 
at  all. 

Bobo  fretted  a  little,  as  he  generally  did 
after  being  shaken  up  in  this  way,  but  hav- 
ing recoveied  his  red  ball,  he  was  on  the 
pomt  of  dashing  it  through  the  screen  again. 
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when  his. mother  prudently  took  it  away 
from  him,  put  on  his  cap,  led  him  to  the 
door  and  said ; 

"  Go  to  Roxy." 

"  Go  to  Roxy  I "  cried  the  little  fellow, 
starting  down  the  path,  repeating  the  words 
over  and  over  to  himself  as  he  went,  as 
though  he  found  it  needful  to  revive  in- 
standy  his  feeble  memory  of  his  destination. 

Having  thus  comfortably  shed  her 
maternal  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Hanks  pro- 
ceeded to  shed  the  carpet-tags  abo,  by 
arraying  herself  to  go  out.  This  was  a  very 
simple  matter,  even  for  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  [mncipal  men  in  the  town,  for  in 
those  ^x>d  old  days  of  simplicity  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  a  calico  dress  and  sun- 
bonnet  was  needed  to  outfit  a  lady  for 
minor  shopping.  Mrs.  Hanks's  sun-bonnet 
was  soon  adjusted,  and  she  gave  Jemima  a 
farewell  look,  expressive  of  her  horror  of 
gossiping  propensities,  and  then  proceeded 
to  where  the  tin  sign  beside  the  door  read, 
"  Miss  Moore,  Millinery  and  Mantua- 
maker,"  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  Jeim< 
ma's  report 

Miss  Moore  was  all  attention.  She 
showed  Mrs.  Hanks  the  latest  novelty  in^ 
scoop-shovel  bonnets  which  she  had  just 
brought  fixwn  Cincinnati,  got  out  her  box 
of  ribbons  and  set  it  on  the  table,  and  as- 
sented to  everything  Mis.  Hanks  said  with 
her  set  formula  of  "  very  likely,  Mrs.  Hanks, 
very  likely." 

Miss  Moore  was  not  at  all  the  conven- 
tional old  maid.  She  was  one  of  the  mild 
kind,  whose  &ilure  to  marry  came  neither 
fi'om  flirting  nor  from  a  repellent  temper, 
nor  from  mere  chance,  but,  if  it  is  needful 
to  account  for  it  at  all,  &om  her  extreme 
docility.  A  woman  who  says  "  indeed  " 
and  "  very  likely "  to  everything,  is  very 
flavorless.  Adams  had  conduded  to  many 
her  now,  perhaps,  because  he  liked  para- 
doxes and  because  Miss  Moore  with  her 
ready  assent  would  be  the  sharpest  possible 
contrast  to  his  contradictoriness.  Then, 
too,  she  was  the  only  person  he  could  think 
of  with  whom  he  could  live  without  quarrel- 
ing. She  never  disputed  anything  he  said, 
no  matter  how  outrageous.  He  expoi- 
mented  on  her  one  day  by  proving  to  her, 
conclusively,  that  polygamy  was  best  and 
according  to  Scripture,  and  when  he  had 
done  and  looked  to  see  her  angry,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "  Very  likely — very  likely, 
indeed." 

Now  that  the  long-becalmed  bark  of 
Miss   Moore  was  about  to  sail  into  the 
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looked-for  haven,  she  set  all  her  pennons 
flying.  This  call  from  Mrs.  Hanks,  who 
was  the  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  Adams, 
seemed  to  her  very  significant.  She  be- 
came more  complacent  than  ever  before. 
If  Mrs.  Hanks  thought  the  orange  ribbon  a. 
little  too  bright.  Miss  Moore  said,  "veiy 
likely,  indeed."  If  Mrs.  Hanks  thought 
the  blue  just  the  thing,  Miss  Moore  was 
again  impressed  and  said,  "  very  likely." 
But  wh^n  Mrs.  Hanks  said  that  on  the 
whole  the  blue  would  not  do.  Miss  Moore 
thought  so,  too. 

At  last  Mrs.  Hanks  pushed  4)ack  her 
Bun-bonnet,  fingered  the  rolls  of  ribbon 
sbsently,  and  approached  the  point  of 
attack. 

"  Well,  Miss  Moore,  they  do  say  you're 
not  going  to  be  Miss  Moore  always." 

The  milliner  smiled  find  blushed  and 
bridled  a  little,  and  then  gave  way  and  tit- 
tered. For  when  a  woman's  courtship 
comes  late,  the  omitted  emotions  of  her 
girlhood  are  all  interpolated  fatthoron,  and 
It  is  no  afiectation  for  her  to  act  like  a  young 
giri.  Young  girl  she  is  in  all  the  fluttering 
emotions  of  a  young  girl.  Only  the  flutter- 
%  ing  does  not  seem  to  us  so  pretty  and 
fitting  as  it  might  have  been  twenty  years 
earlier. 

"Well,  I  suppose  Roxy  wont  trouble 
you  long," 

Miss  Moore  looked  mysterious. 

"Very  likety,  indeed,"  she  replied,  and 
then  added  with  a  blush,  "  I've  heard  she 
has  a  beau."  Miss  Moore  had  heard  only 
of  Mark's  attendoos,  but  the  suspicious 
Mrs.  Hanks  was  now  on  the  track  of  Whit- 
taker. 

"  Mr.  Whittaker  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  Very  likely."  This  was  said  partly 
from  habit  and  partly  to  cover  her  real  sur- 
prise at  bearing  the  name  of  Whittaker. 
But  this  mechanical  assent  did  not  satisfy 
the  inquisitive  lady. 

"  Now  do  you  know  anything  about  it. 
Miss  Moore  ?  Don't  say '  very  likely '  but 
tell  me  plainly," 

Miss  Moore  was  cornered.  She  did  not 
want  to  tell  a  lie,  for  Miss  Moore  was  as 
truthful  as  a  person  of  her  mild  temper  could 
be.  But  she  was  very  loth  to  confess  her 
ignorance  and  thus  lose  something  of  her 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Mib.  Hanks. 

"  Well,  being's  it's  you,  Mrs.  Hanks — be- 
ing's it's  you" — Miss  Moore  spoke  as  though 
she  were  going  to  sell  a  bonnet  under  price 
— "  I  don't  mind  telling  ><w  the  plain  truth 
without  any   doubte-and- twisting.      I    tell 


you  plainly  't  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  f 
there  was  something  in  that,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it.     Very  likely,  indeed," 

With  this  Mrt.  Hanks  had  to  be  content, 
for  to  alt  further  inquiries  Miss  Moore  re- 
ttimed  only  her  stereotyped  assCnt. 

At  last  Mrs.  Hanks  turned  away  Grom 
the  ribbons  without  buying  and  said : 

"  Wdl,  I  must  be  going," 

"Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Moore  fiwn 
sheer  habit.  And  then,  too,  she  was  turn- 
ing over  in  her  mind  the  intelligence  Mrs. 
Hanks  had  given  her,  and  what  a  nice 
morsel  it  would  be  to  tell  the  wife  of  the 
ruling  elder  in  Mr.  Whittaker's  church. 

chapter  xt. 
mark's  mission. 

"You  don't  say  so."  It  was  Sherifl' 
Lathers  who  spoke,  as  he  did  so,  putting 
his  boots  up  on  the  mantel-piece,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  spitting  in  the  fire- 
place— expcctoraring  by  way  of  faciUtating 
the  expression  of  his  ideas.  He  never 
could  say  anything  of  great  importance 
without  stopping  to  spit,  and  his  litue  clique 
of  hangers-on  knew  that  when  Major 
Tom  lathers  thus  loosened  his  mental 
machinery  he  was  about  to  say  something 
quite  oracular.  It  was  the  signal  for  ga^ 
Kn\  silence  and  intense  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  bottle-nosed  deputy  and  otha 
interested  disciples  of  the  eminent  and  as- 
tute political  philosopher  whose  misfortune 
it  was  that  he  must  repose  his  boots  on  the 
poplar  mantel-piece  in  the  sheriffs  office  b 
Luzerne,  rather  thnn  on  the  soGu  in  die 
United  States  Senate  Chamber,  for  which 
last  position  of  repose  nature  had  dearly 
intended  him.  But  while  I  hnve  thus 
digressed  the  philosopher  has  run  his  sharp 
gray  eyes  in  a  scrutinizing  way  around  the 
circle  of  admiring  loafers,  has  rammed  his 
fists  into  his  pockets,  corrugated  his  intel- 
lectual brow,  resumed  his  meditative  stare 
at  the  fire-place,  in  which  there  are  Ae 
charred  relics  of  the  last  fire  it  contained, 
desdned  to  remain  until  the  next  fire  shall 
be  lighted  in  the  fall.  And  now  he  is 
ready  to  speak. 

"Well,  ni  be  swinged!"  Here  he 
paused.  Pauses  of  this  sort  whet  peopled 
appetites.  He  looked  about  him  once  mon 
to  be  sure  that  he  had  now  faidy  arrested 
the  whole-hearted  attention  of  his  devout 
followers, 

"  I  didn't  believe  on  ways,  as  MaA  Bon- 


amy  would  go,  and  he  wotddn't  a  goDc  a 
step  ef  the  ole  man  hadn't  a  threatened. 
Marie's  one  of  this  'ere  kind :  you  can  coax 
htm  and  tole  him  with  a  yer  of  com,  but 
jisi  try  to  drive  him  and  he  wont.  'Git  up,' 
says  you,  '  I  wont,'  says  he  ;  '  Git  Up  tltere^ 
says  you,  '  I'll  be  dogged  ef  I  do,'  says  he, 
and  lets  his  heels  fly  and  you  keel  over 
backward.  I  tried  diivin'  and  tolln'  last 
summer  and  he  kicked  up  every  time  I 
tried  the  spurs  onto  him.  But  h^s  goin'  to 
Texas  shore  enough,  they  say.  TTiafU  wear 
out  soon  and  he'll  be  back  here,  like  the 
prodigal  son,  eadn'  swine's  flesh  with  the 
test  of  us." 

Hne  he  gave  a  knowing  look  at  each  of 
his  auditors  and  received  a  significant  blink 
in  return. 

Just  at  this  point  Mark  Bonamy  himself 
came  in  to  attend  to  some  business  with 
the  shenfl''s  deputy. 

"Good  morning,  Major,"  he  said,  half- 
conscious  at  once  that  lie  had  interrupted 
some  conversation  about  himself. 

"  Howdy,  Mark  ?  Goin'  to  Texas,  shore 
as  shootin',  so  they  say  ?  " 

"  Yes."  This  with  some  hesitadon,  as  of 
a  man  who  would  fain  make  an  avowal 
with  re«:rve  lest  he  should  wont  to  creep 
out  of  it. 

"  Well,  Mark,"  here  Lathers  paused, 
placed  his  feet  on  the  mantel-piece  again 
and  again  performed  the'  prehminary  rite 
of  expectoration,  "  I  do  say  that  they  aint 
many  folks  that  gives  up  more'n  you  do 
in  goin'  away  on  a  fool  mission  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  Now,  Mark,  it  mayn't  be 
a  bad  move  afUr  all.  Texas  is  a  small 
republic,  and  you  may  come  to  be  pres- 
ident there,  like  Joseph  did  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Hey  ?  And  Texas  may  be 
hitched  on  behind  Uncle  Sam's  steamboat 
some  day  as  a  sort  of  yawL  In  which  case 
look  out  for  Mark  Bonaray,  United  States 
Senator.  It's  better  to  be  capt'in  of  a  yawl 
than  deck-hand  on  board  ihe  '  General 
Pike.'  I  don't  know  whether  you're  su(h  a 
fed  after  all,  Joseph  didn't  go  down  into 
Egypt  for  nothing.  He  had  his  eye  on  the 
com." 

H«e  Lathers  winked  at  the  deputy's 
luminous  nose,  and  then  looked  seriously 
at  Bonaray.  Somehow  Mark,  at  this  mo- 
ment, felt  ashamed  of  his  mission,  and  was 
quite  wilting  to  have  Lathers  impute  to  liim 
interested  designs  rather  than  to  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  that  elevated  moral  philosopher 
a  man  who  was  somewhat  disinterested  and 
therefore  a  fool    The  real  chameleon  is  a 


sensitive  vanity,  prone  to  change  color  widt 
every  change  of  surrounding. 

Mark  Bonamy  was  not  yet  a  licensed 
preacher,  nor  even  an  cxhorter,  for  his 
probation  of  six  months  had  not  expired. 
He  exhorted  in  meeting  by  general  consent, 
but  as  a  layman.  A  glowing  account  of 
his  abilities  and  of  his  missionary  enthusi- 
asm had  been  sent  to  Bishop  Hedding, 
who  immediately  booked  him  in  his  mind 
as  suited  to  some  dangerous  and  difficult 
r61e ;  for  Hedding  looked  on  men  as  a  chess- 
player does  upon  his  pieces,  he  weighed 
well  the  difference  between  a  knight  and  a 
rook,  and  especially  between  a  piece  with 
great  powers  and  a  mere  pawn.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  had  weakened  the 
Texan  mission.  In  Mark,  as  described  to 
him,  he  saw  a  man  of  force  who  might  in  time 
proveoftheutmostvalue  totliechurchin  that 
new  republic  So  he  wrote  to  Mark,  asking 
if  he  would  proceed  in  the  autumn  to  Texas 
and  take  a  place  as  second  man  on  a  cir- 
cuit of  some  five  hundred  miles  around,  with 
forty-seven  preaching-places..  The  letter 
came  nt  the  right  moment,  for  Bonamy  had 
just  returned  from  the  great  camp-meeting 
in  Moore's  Woods,  witii  all  his  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  missionary  zeal  at  white  heat. 
He  had  renewed  for  the  tenth  time  in  six 
months  his  solemn  consecration  of  himself 
to  some  great  work,  had  made  a  public  and 
penitent  confession  of  his  backslidings,  and 
resolved  to  grow  cold  no  more.  And  of 
all  his  spiritual  leaders  none  were  wise 
enough  to  know  and  point  out  to  him  that 
this  keying  himself  higher  than  his  impulsive 
nature  would  bear,  was  one  of  his  chief 
perils.  Reactions  were  inevitable  while  he 
condnued  to  be  Mark  Bonamy. 

But  while  he  was  thus,  as  Cartwright 
would  have  said,  "under  a  shouting  lati- 
tude," there  came  the  letter  ■  from  the 
great  bishop  like  the  voice  of  God  telling 
him  to  leave  his  father's  house,  and  to  get 
him  out  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  the  lost 
sheep.  Many  a  man  gets  committed  to 
some  high,  and  heroic  course  in  his  be«t 
moment,  often  wondering  afterward  by 
what  inspiration  lie  was  thus  raised  above 
himself.  Happy  is  he  whose  opi>oitunity 
of  decision  finds  him  at  high-water  mark. 
Happy,  if  he  have  stability  enough  to  stand 
by  Iris  decision  after  it  is  made. 

Mark  was  not  without  debate  and  hesita- 
tion. He  night  even  now  have  faltered 
but  for  two  things.  The  influence  of  Roxy 
and  of  his  father  alike  impelled  him  to  ac- 
cept. As  soon  as  the  word  came  to  ColomeT  |  C 
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Bonamy  that  Mark  had  received  such  a 
letter,  he  did  his  best,  uawittingiy,  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  pur]>ose  by  threatening  him 
again  with  disinheritance.  It  only  needed 
to  awaken  the  son's  combativeness  to  give 
his  resolution  strength  and  consistency. 
Even  the  rehgious  devotion  of  a  maityr 
may  gain  tone  from  inborn  oppugnancy. 

Then  there  was  the  influence  of  Roxy. 
Her  relation  to  Mark  was  only  that  of  a 
confidential  religious  friends  He  had  had 
occasion  to  consult  her  rather  fi^quently, 
sometimes  when  meeting  her  on  the  street, 
sometimes  calling  at  her  house.  But  how 
often  does  one  have  to  remark  that  mere 
fiicndship  between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
considerable  time.  There  is  no  King  Knud 
who  can  say  to  the  tide  of  human  affection, 
"  thus  far  and  no  farther."  Mark's  love 
for  Roxy  had  ceased  to  be  Platonic — he 
was  not  quite  Plato.  But  how  should  he 
even  confess  to  himself  that  he  loved  Roxy. 
For  loving  Roxy  and  going  on  a  mission  to 
the  Brazos  River  were  quite  inconsistent 
A  man  was  not  supposed  to  want  a  wife  to 
help  him  fight  Indians,  ratdesnakes,  Mexi- 
can desperadoes  and  starvation.  And  to 
give  up  the  mission  for  Koxy's  sake  would 
have  been  to  give  up  Roxy  also.  He  knew 
dimly  tliat  it  was  only  in  the  light  of  a  self- 
sacrificing  hero  that  she  admired  him.  Per- 
haps he  unconsciously^  recognized  also  that 
this  admiration  of  him  on  her  part  had 
served  to  keep  his  purpose  ahve. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
AFTER  THE   MEETING. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  following 
Mark's  reception  of  his  call  to  go  to  Texas 
and  his  talk  with  Lathers,  he  would  fain  see 
Roxy.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  if  he  had  been  prone  to  neglect 
it,  he  would  have  found  Roxy  nowhere  else. 
But  he  had  no  inclination  in  his  present 
state  of  feeling  to  go  away  from  the 
meeting. 

The  brethren  had  heard  of  the  call  to  the 
mission,  and  most  touching  prayers  were 
offered  ioi  his  welfare  and  success.  Mark 
himself  prayed  with  deep  and  genuine 
pathos.  Toward  the  last  the  minister 
called  on  Roxy  to  pray,  and  she  who  had 
been  bom  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  who 
would  have  rejoiced  to  lay  down  her  life 
for  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  been  the  source  of  most  of  Mark's  in- 
spiration, began  to  pray,  not  with  her  ac- 


customed directness  and  fervor,  hut  with  a 
feltering  voice,  Twonnet's  fortune-telling 
had  awakened  in  Roxy  a  sense  of  the 
strength  of  her  own  feeling  for  Marie,  and 
with  this  came  a  maidenly  delicacy.  ^ 
faltered,  hesitated,  picked  her  words,  prayed 
in  platitudes,  until  at  last,  after  mentioDing 
Mark  only  in  tlie  most  general  way,  she 
proceeded  to  pray  for  those  to  whom  he 
was  sent  All  the  force  of  her  strong  nature 
found  utterance  in  the  cry  of  the  lost,  and 
when  she  ceased  everybody  was  weeping. 
And  when  the  brethren  and  sistets  rose 
from  their  knees,  the  old  schoolmastei^inthe 
amen  comer  started  to  sing : 

"  From  Gremluid's  icy  inomitBins ; ' 

and  as  everybody  sang  it  with  feeling,  Maik 
felt  ashamed  that  he  should  ever  have 
thought  of  any  other  life  than  that  of  a  mis- 
sionary. It  were  better  to  die  of  malarial 
fever  among  the  rowdies  and  ratdesnakes 
of  the  Brazos  River,  than  to  live  a  thousand 
years  in  ease  and  plenty.  And  when  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  the  military  notes 
of  "Am  I  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  "  resounded 
through  the  old  nteeting-house,  Mark  le- 
gretttS  that  so  much  time  would  interveoe 
before  he  could  reach  the  field  of  batde.  ] 

In  this  state  of  enthusiasm  he  walked 
home  with  Roxy.  And  this  enthusiasm 
lifted  him  almost  to  the  height  of  Rolf's 
perpetual  exaltation.  They  talked  of  tbu 
m  which  they  both  were  interested,  and  is 
it  strange  that  they  were  drawn  the  one  to 
the  other  by  their  community  of  feeling? 
Mark  did  not  even  now  distrust  himself;  he 
did  not  once  imagine  that  there  was  any 
difierence  between  his  flush  of  zeal,  and  the 
life-long  glow  of  eager  uaselfishness  and 
devoutness  that  was  the  very  essence  of  the 
character  of  Roxy.  He  could  not  dl-jtingindi 
between  himself — thin  comet  that  he  was, 
renewing  his  ever-waning  heat,  first  by  die 
fire  of  this  sua  and  then  by  the  radiance  of 
that — and  Roxy,  the  ever-buniing  fixed  star 
whose  fire  of  worship  and  charity  was  within 
herself.  But  taking  himself  at  the  estimate 
she  put  upon  him,  he  rejoiced  in  having  a 
friend  worthy  to  sympathize  with  him,  and 
when  he  parted  with  her,  he  pressed  Roigr's 
hand  and  said : 

"  Oh,  Roxy  I  if  you  were  only  going  widi 
me  I  You  tnake  me  brave.  I  am  better 
when  I  am  with  you.  Think  of  the  good 
we  might  do  together.  Some  day  I  ^laU 
come  back  for  you  if  you'll  let  me." 

He  held  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
he  could  feel  her  trembliog. 
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His  voice  was  full  of  pleading,  and  Roxy 
was  in  a  flutter  of  mingled  admiiation, 
pity,  and  love.  That  this  brave  servant  of 
the  Lord,  taking  his  life  in  band,  casting 
ambition,  friends,  and  property  beiiind  bim 
should  appeal  to  ber !  She  dared  not  speak 
and  she  could  not  piay.  In  a  moment 
Bwamy  had  kissed  her  hand.  A  maidenly 
recoil  seized  her,  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
opened  the  gate  and  ran ,  up  the  walk  be- 
tween the  rows  of  pretty-by-nights  and 
touch-me-nots.  It  was  not  until  she  stood 
in  the  door  with  ber  band  on  the  Utcb-string, 
[hat  she  turned  toward  her  companion  and 
said  sofUy,  in  a  voice  suffused  wiu  emotion : 

"  Good-night,  Mark  I " 

And  then  she  went  into  the  house  with 
her  sonl  in  chaos.  Zeal,  duty,  and  love, 
neither  contended  nor  agreed.  The  scru- 
pulous girl  could  understand  nothing,  see 
nothing.  Pitying  thoughts  of  Whittaker 
strove  with  ber  thoughts  of  Mark. 

And  that  night  she  dreamed  that  she  had 
set  out  to  find  the  lost  sheep  that  had  left 
the  ninety-and-nine  and  strayed  in  the  wil- 
denest,  and  Mark  had  set  out  with  her. 
But  e>-er  they  became  more  and  more  sep- 
arated in  the  thorn-thickets  of  Texas,  until 
at  last  Mark  left  her  to  travel  on  alone 
while  he  gave  over  the  search.  And  the 
thickets  grew  higher  and  more  dense,  her 
feet  were  pierced  with  thorns,  and  her  bod^ 
exhausted  with  weariness.  She  saw  panthers 
and  catamounts  and  rattlesnakes  and  alliga- 
tors and  indescribable  creatures  of  terror 
about  ber;  they  hissed  at  her  and  rushed 
upon  ber,  so  that  she  shuddered  as  she  pushed 
oaaadonthioughthedense  brake,  wondering 
whether  the  poot  lost  sheep  were  not  already 
devoured.  But  at  last  she  came  upon  the 
object  of  ber  search  environed  with  wild 
beasts.  Trembling  with  twcoi  she  broke 
through  and  laid  bold  on  the  far- wandering 
sheep, — the  monsters  fled  before  her  and  the 
impregnable  fold  all  U  once  inclosed  her 
and  the  lost  one.  Thai  she  discovered  that 
the  lost  whom  slie  had  saved,  was,  by  some 
transformation,  Mark  himself.  And  even 
while  the  Shepherd  was  commending  her, 
the  Ircmbiing  girl  awoke. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
A   REUOMSTRAHCE. 

Aftxr  her  visit  to  the  millinery  and 
mantua-makery  of  Miss  Moore,  Mis.  Hanlis 
debated  with  herself  what  to  do.  She 
could  not  consult  Jemima,  for  Jemima  be- 
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longed  to  the  enemy.  But  upon  debating 
various  plans  she  resolved  to  see  Roxy  hn- 
sel£  She  was  Roxy's  aunt,  and  the  aunt 
ought  to  have  some  influence  wilb  the 
motholess  niece,  she  reasoned.  She  was  a 
little  ashamed  to  go  to  Roxy  now,  it  was 
so  long  since  she  had  entered  the  old  log- 
house  which  had  sheltered  her  childhood 
in  the  days  when  wandering  Indians  still 
traversed  at  intervals  the  streets  of  the  new 
village  of  Luzerne.  But  then  she  had  been 
so  busy  with  her  own  children,  Roxy 
ought  to  make  allowance  for  that 

These  explanationE  she  made  to  Roxy 
when  she  made  her  call  on  the  next  day 
after  the  prayer-meeting.  She  couldn't 
come  before.  And  then  Roxy  was  so 
steady  that  she  didn't  need  looking  after. 
It  wasn't  eveiy  girl  that  could  keep  a  house 
so  dean  and  do  so  much  for  her  finther.  All 
this  talk  troubled  Roxy.  She  was  simple- 
minded  and  direct,  and  the  lurking  sus- 
picion of  ulterior  purpose  in  her  aunt's  winds, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  sometliing 
to  conceal,  disbiibed  her. 

"  I  understand,  Roxy,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  that  you've  had  one  or  two  beaus  lately. 
Now  you  know  tiiat  I'm  in  the  place  of  a 
mother  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  wont  do 
anything  about  marrying  without  consulting 
me." 

Roxy  bent  over  her  sewing  and  grew  red 
in  the  face.  Mrs.  Hanks  interpreted  this 
flush  of  indignation  as  a  blush. 

"  I  suppose  you  arc  already  engaged," 
she  said,  with  an  air  of  ofiense.  "  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  treat  your  mother's  sister 
in  that  way.  I  was  told  that  you  were  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Whittaker,  I  must  say  I 
don't  think  it  the  best  you  can  do." 

"  I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Whittaker  or 
to  anybody  else,"  said  Roxy,  giving  way  to 
her  rising  anger,  and  breaking  her  neeidl& 
"  i   wish   people    would  mind  theii  own 


"  Well,  Roxy,  I  must  say  that  is  not  a 
nice^way  to  treat  me  when  I  come  to  give 
you  ^advice.  If  I  can't  talk  to  you,  who 
can?" 

Roxy's  sense  of  injury  and  neglect  which 
slie  thought  she  had  conquered  by  prayer 
all  reviv^  now,  and  she  bit  her  lip. 

"I  tell  you  plainly,  Roxy,  that  if  you 
marry  Mi.  Whittaker  you'll  get  a  ctAd 
Presbyterian  that  does  not  believe  in  nal 
heart  religion.  They  educate  their  tmn- 
isters  without  asking  whether  they  have  a 
real  divine  call  or  not  Some  of  them,  I 
expect,  are  not   soundly  com~erted.    Ai)d%  I  p 
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you  know  how  youll  suffer  for  the  means  of 
grace  if  you  join  the  Presbyterians.  They 
woDt  liave  any  praying  or  speaking  by 
women.  They  don't  have  any  class-meet- 
ings, and  I  don't  think  they  have  that  ^effi 
d^t/i  of  godliness  you  know  that  we  Metli- 
odistsbelievein.  And  they  don'tallowshout- 
ing  or  crying,  and  that's  a  quenching  of  the 
spuit.  So  I  say.  For  David  says  in  the 
Psalms  to  shout  and  to  cry  aloud,  and  to 
make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord.  Now, 
I  do  hope  you  wont  marry  a  cold-blooded 
Presbyterian  that  believes  in  predestination 
and  that  a  certain  number  was  bom  to  be 
damned.  And  litde  children,  too,  for  the 
Confession  of  Faith  says  that  children  not  a 
span  long  are  in  liell,  and " 

"  The  Confession  of  Faith  don't  say  that," 
said  Roxy. 

"  Oh !  you've  been  reading  it,  have  you. 
I  didn't  luiow  you'd  gone  so  far.  Now,  1 
say  that  there's  seme  good  Christians  in  die 
Presbyterian  church,  but  a  Methodist  that 
leaves  her  own  church  to  join  the  Presby- 
terians has  generally  backslid  beforehand. 
And  a  girl  that  changes  her  religion  to  get 
a  husb^d  — " 

"  Who  said  I  meant  to  change  my 
religion  to  get  a  husband  P "  Roxy  was 
BOW  fiercely  angry.  "  If  you're  going  to  talk 
that  way,  I  will  not  stay  and  listen,"  and 
the  girl  drew  herself  up  proudly,  but  her 
sensitive  conscience  smote  her  in  a  moment 
for  her  anger,  and  she  sat  down  again, 
iiresolute. 

"  Well,  Roxy,  you've  got  your  father's 
temper  along  with  your  mother's  religion. 
Though  for  that  matter  I  think  a  temper's 
a  good  thing.  But  when  you've  got  a 
chance  to  marry  such  a  Methodist  as  Mark 
Bonamy,  now,  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
take  a  poor  Presbyterian  preacher  that 
hasn't  got  a  roof  to  cover  his  head,  Mark  '11 
get  over  his  mission  soon.  Missionary 
fever  with  young  Christians  is  like  wild  oats 
with  young  siimers — it's  soon  over.  You 
can  cool  Mark  down  if  you  try.  Show  him 
how  mucli  good  he  can  do  if  he'll  stay  here 
and  inherit  his  father's  wealth.  But  Mark  'II 
get  his  share  anyway.  The  old  man  wont 
leave  him  out.  And  now,  Roxy,  you'll  get 
over  your  freaks  as  I  have  got  over  mine, 
and  if  you  miss  your  chance  you'll  be  sorry 
for  it.  It  isn't  every  day  a  girl  whose 
fiither's  a  poor  shoe-maker  and  who  lives  in 
a  log- house,  gets  a  man  with  a  good  farm  and 
a  brick  house,  and  a  chance  of  going  to 
Congress  or  getting  to  be  a  bisliop " 

"  Oh !  Aunt  Henrietta,  hush  I "      Roxy 


was  on  her  feet  now,  "  I've  got  nolhbe  to 
do  with  Mr.  Whittaker  or  Mark,  and  if  I 
had,  you've  no  business  talking  that  way. 
If    you    don't    hush    I'll    say   something 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  For  a  girl  as  religiani 
as  j'(w,  that's  a  pretty  how-do-ye-do,  aint  it, 
now  ?  " 

Here  Roxy  left  the  room  to  keep  herself 
from  saying  "  something  a\vful,"  leaving 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Hanks  to  gather  her  cape 
about  her  shoulders,  put  on  her  sun-bonnet 
and  depart  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that 
she  "had  cleared  her  skirts  anyhow,"  The 
faithful  discharge  of  a  duty  disagreeable  to 
others  maketh  the  heart  of  the  ri^teousto 
rejoice. 

CHAPTER  XVIIl. 
GOSSIP  AND  CICGLING. 

Miss  Mdore  was  a  gossip  of  the  good- 
natured  kind.  She  nevo:  told  anything  fix 
the  sake  of  harming  anybody.  9ie  was  as 
innocent  in  her  gossip  as  she  was  in  ha 
habit  of  plucking  out  her  frtmt  hair  witb 
tweezers  to  make  her  forehead  inteUectoaL 
The  milliner's  shop  in  a  village  is  in  simt 
sort  a  news-d^At  People  bring  hithet 
their  items  of  news  and  carry  away  what- 
ever has  been  left  here  by  odicrs.  It  is  a 
fiir  exchange.  The  milliner  has  the  start  of 
everybody  dse;  for  who  should'  know  so 
well  as  she  whether  Mrs.  Greathouse  will 
wear  cherry  ribbon  or  brown  ?  Who  knows 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  wedding  so 
well  as  the  skillful  woman  who  trims  the 
bonnet?  And  shall  we  condemn  gossip? 
Only  where  it  is  thoughtless  or  malicious. 
For  without  the  ventilating  currents  of  gra- 
sip  the  village  would  be  a  stagnant  pool. 
We  are  all  gossips.  The  mart  who  reads 
the  daily  paper  may  despise  the  "  tattle"  of 
the  town,  but  he  devours  the  tattle  of  the 
reporter  who  gets  his  livehhood  by  gosap. 
Whether  we  talk  about  a  big  world  or  a 
little  one,  it  is  the  gossip  about  others  that 
saves  us  from  becoming  eremites  in  the 
wilderness  of  our  own  egotism. 

But  did  the  red-bird  that  sang  uodff 
Miss  Moore's  window  that  morning  ask 
whether  his  notes  were  a  delight  to  any 
one's  ears  ?  Or  did  he  just  whistle  because 
whistling  is  a  necessity  of  red-birdismf 
Miss  Moore  for  her  part  did  not  ask  whether 
her  function  Was  of  use  to  the  community 
or  not.  It  was  not  her  place  to  philosophic 
aboutgossips,but  to  gossip, — an  employment 
in  which  she  received  the  moral  support  of 


weight  than  the  decalogue. 

But  why  should  anything  so  clearly  ben- 
eficial as  gossip  be  carried  on  clandestinely  ? 
Why  is  a  bit  of  gossip  told  in  a  voice  that 
has  something  sly  and  delightfully  wicked 
about  it  ?  Is  It  that  one  enjoys  copyrighted 
infbnsalion,  which  one  is  not  to  tell,— or  at 
most  not  with  the  name  of  the  infonnant 
attached  ?  Or  is  it  that  one  likes  to  fancy 
oneself  doing  something  forbidden  ? 

At  any  rate  Miss  Moore,  having  posses- 
son  of  a  bit  of  information  which  she  knew 
would  delight  Mrs.  Highbuiy,  the  wife  of 
the  principal  ruling  elder  of  Whittakei's 
church,  was  perplexed  to  fiAd  a  pretext  for 
callbg  on  Mrs.  Highbury  that  she  miglit 
not  seem  to  have  come  on  purpose  to  tell 
tales.  Experienced  gossip  that  she  was, 
Ghe  could  not  get  over  the  notion  that  her 
trafiic  in  infonnation  was  iUiciL  She  might 
have  called  on  Mis.  Highbury  outright; 
for  ihere  is  no  caste  feeling  in  a  village  that 
proscribes  the  milliner.  A  woman  was  none 
the  worse  in  the  Hoosier  Luzerne  in  1S41 
for  the  possession  of  that  kind  of  skill  which 
we  call  a  trade.  But  Miss  Moore,  at  last, 
remembered  something  that  she  wanted  to 
ask  Mrs.  Highbury's  advice  about,  or  at 
least  she  remembered  something  concerning 
which  she  contrived  to  mzke  herself  believe 
ilie  wanted  information  01  counsel.  So  Miss 
Hoore  went  up  under  the  grape-vines  tliat 
led  to  Mr.  Highbury's  door,  and  then  around 
over  the  stone-paved  walk  to  the  back-door, 
where  the  wide  arbor  shaded  the  broad 
pavement,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  cistern  with  its  hook  in  readiness  for 
use. 

Miss  Moore  went  in  over  the  ^road  clean 
porch  into  the  sitting-room  and  was  received 
(Xjrdially ;  for,  besides  her  importance  as  a 
milliner,  she  was  also  a  member  of'the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  in  those  days  of  polem- 
ical animosities  a  small  and  somewhat 
beleaguered  denomination  held  closely  to- 
gether. 

"  I  thought  I'd  tun  over,  Mia.  Highbury, 
and  ask  you  about  the  cape  to  your  bonnet. 
How  long  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  ? " 

Mrs.  Highbury  had  a  habit  of  leaving  such 
things  to  the  superior  judgment  of  the  milli- 
ner. For  the  milliner  to  throw  the  decision 
back  on  her,  was  like  asking  her  to  solve  a 
problem  in  geometry.  And  so  the  plump, 
well-fed  little  lady  sank  down  into  her  arm- 
chair and  began  rocking  herself  so  energet- 
ically as  to  Ufl  her  feet  off  the  Soor  at  each 
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tih  backward.  Her  mind  was  exhausting 
itself  in  thinking  how  impossible  it  was  that 
she  should  ever  decide  what  should  be  the 
length  of  a  piece  of  rose-colored  silk  at  the 
base  of  a  scoop-shovel  bonnet. 

"I  declare  to  goodness,  I  don't  know, 
Miss  Moore."  Here  Mrs.  Highbury  opened 
her  &n,  and  began  to  ply  it  and  rock  more 
vigorously  and  cheerliilty  than  before.  "  Did 
you  see  the  one  that  lady  from  Cincinnati 
had  on  at  church,  on  Sunday?" 

Of  course.  Miss  Moore  had  noted  every 
bonnet  in  the  church.  She  was  not  such  a 
heathen  as  not  to  make  the  most  of  her 
"Sabbath  and  sanctuary  privileges."  But 
she  did  not  reply  to  Mis.  Highbury's  ques- 
tion. For  here  was  the  opportunity  she 
had  soughL  It  was  a  dangerous  leap  from 
the  cape  of  a  straw  bonnet  in  church  to  the 
parson's  lore  afiair,  but  there  might  not 
come  a  better  opportunity. 

"Yes;  but  now  you  speak  of  church,  n- 
minds  roe.  Did  you  notice  any  change  la 
Mr.  Whittakei's  appearance  on  Sunday  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't.     Why?" 

Miss  MooTC  felt  her  superiority  now. 

"  Did  you  think  he  had  the  look  of  a  man 
just  engaged  to  be  married  ?" 

"  You  don't  tell  me  Mr.  Whittaker's  going 
to  be  married,"  cried  the  stout  little  lady, 
forgetting  to  rock  and  allowing  the  toes  of 
her  shoes  to  rest  on  the  floor. 

"  Well ;  I  don't  say  anything  about  it 
I've  heard  something  of  the  kind." 

"  Who  to,  for  goodness  gracious'  sake  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  a  delicate  question,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  my  peculiar  circumstances; 
I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  say  anything." 

Miss  Mooie  was  human,  and  she  knew 
that  so  long  as  she  had  a  secret  which  etui-     ' 
ous  Mrs.  Highbury  did  not  know,  that  lady 
was  her  humble  servant. 

"  Yes  1  but  you  must  tell  me,"  pleaded 
Mrs.  Highbuiy.  "  Mr.  Whittaker  ought  not 
to  marry  witliout  consulting  the  session. 
And  if  he  consults  the  session  I  will  know, 
I  suppose.  You  can't  keep  secrets  between 
man  and  wife." 

"  Very  likely.  But  you  know  with  me  it's  a 
sort  of  a  family  secret.    Not  exactly  a  family 

secret "here  Miss  Moore  tittered  and 

stammered.  "  Well,  you  know,  I  didn't  mean 
to  let  my  own  secrets  out,  but  I  suppose 
everybody  knows.  I  never  ditf  see  such  a 
horrible  town  for  gossip  as  this  is.  They 
wont  let  anybody's  private  afiairs  alone." 
Here  Miss  Moore's  face  reddened,  and  she 
smothered  a  girlish  giggle. 

Mrs.  Highbury  suddenly  leaned  forwudgli' 
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so  as  to  bring  her  heels  on  the  floor  and 
began  to  fan  herself  again. 

"Why,  Rachel  Moore,  what  've  your 
family  afikirs  got  to  do  with  Mr.  Whittakn^s 
marrying.  Is  he  going  to  marry  you? 
You're  too  old, — I  mean  you're  alr^dy  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Adams,  they  say.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Don't  be  so  mysterious,  or 
folks  '11  think  you've  lost  your  senses." 

"  I  believe  I  have,"  said  Miss  Moore,  and 
then  she  burst  into  another  fit  of  laughing, 
while  the  aristocratic  little  dumpling  rocked 
away  again  for  dear  life.  Rocking  was  her 
substitute  for  thinking. 

Miss  Moore's  habitual  propriety  and  grav- 
ity soon  came  to  her  rescue,  and  she  attempted 
to  explain  to  Mis.  Highbury  that  by  "  family 
secret"  she  meant  to  allude — che-he — to 
the  family — che— he — with  which  she  was 
to  become  the — the — che-he-he, — or  rather 
that  Mr.  Whittaker  was  not  going  to 
che-4ie — many  her, — but  that  it  was  some- 
body else  who  was  going  to  be  a  che—he— 
he— he, — that  is,  he  was  going  che— he— 
he-he-he. 

Poor  Mrs.  Highburydid  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  get  angry,  and,  being  in  doubt, 
she  took  a  middle  course— she  rocked  her- 
self. Her  round  face  had  a  perplexed  and 
injured  look,  as  she  waited  for  Miss  Moore 
to  explain  herself. 

"I  do  believe  that  I  am  che-he-he- 
he,"  said  Miss  Mooie. 

"  I  know  you  are,  RacheL  Why  can't 
you  control  yourself  and  tell  a  straight  story. 
WboisMr.Whittaker  going  to  marry;  you,  or 
your  mother  P  You  say  it's  in  your  &mi]y." 


"My  mother!  Oh  I  che-4ie-hc  Not 
my  mother,  but  my  che-he-^e." 

"Your  che-ie-hel  What  do  yon 
mean?" 

"  Not  my  che— lie  mother,  but  my  daa^- 
ter,  che-he-he." 

"Your  daughter  1  Why,  Miss  Mo<n«,' 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself" 

"  I  don't  mean  my  che-he  daughter,  but 
my  che-he-he-he-hoo !" 

By  this  time,  little  fat  Mrs.  Highbury  was 
also  laughing  convulsively  and  screaming 
between  her  fits  of  laughter. 

"  What  is— what  is  che-^e,  what  is  your 
che-he-he  ? " 

"  My  die-he — my  che-ie  step-daughta, 
that  is  to  be." 

Mrs.  Highbury  grew  sober  and  began  to 
wipe  her  eyes. 

"  You  don't  mean  Rozy  Adams  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

Mrs.  Highbury  shut  her  pretty  month 
tight  She  didn't  know  wh^her  she  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  of  Roxy  Adanu- 
How  could  she  tell  what  she  thought  uad) 
she  heard  Mr.  Highbury's  opinion.  For 
Mis.  Highbury's  rOle  was  that  (A  echo.  It 
might  be  that  Roxy  Adams  would  make  a 
good  Presbyterian.  It  might  be  that  she 
would  corrupt  the  church,  ^e  would  wait 
until  her  husband  spoke.  Then  she  would 
give  him  back  his  own  opinions  with  empha- 
sis, and  tell  her  Mends  that  she  had  "  t(dd 
Mr.  Highbury  so."  People  were  certain  that 
the  little  Mrs,  H.  had  great  influence  wiA 
the  big  Mr.  H.  Turned  him  round  ha 
little  ^ger. 
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The  only  daughter  of  Augustine  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife  Mary  Ball  who  lived  to 
see  her  brother  the  leader  and  ruler  of  a  new 
nadon,  is  spoken  of  in  the  family  record  as 
"  Betty,"  and  not  Elizabeth,  as  some  modern 
writers  have  called  her.  Betty  she  calls 
herself  in  all  of  her  letters,  and  "  From  Mis. 
Betty  Lewis,"  is  General  Washington's  in- 
dorsement of  the  epistles  addressed  to  turn. 
There  is  therefore  no  foundation  for  suppos- 
ing this  a  mere  pet  name  or  diminutive  for 
Elizabeth,  She  married  Colonel  Fielding 
Lewis,  who  had  left  his  childhood's  home — 
Warner  Hall,  in  Gloucester  Cotmty,  Virginia 


—when  quite  young,  to  settle  in  Fredencks- 
burg,  then  considered  so  remote  from  Lbe 
center  of  civilization  that  his  fiiends  pn- 
dieted  he  would  be  scalped  by  the  Indians- 
Mrs,  Lewis's  only  daughter  matried  a  Mt. 
Carter,  of  Virginia.  Her  sons  were  Fieldisg. 
George  Washington,  Howdl,  Robot  and 
Lawrence.  Lawrence  married  the  beaudAii 
"  Nelly  Custis,"  daughter  of  John  Parte 
Custis,  Mrs.  Washington's  son  by  her  first 
marriage.  Robert  was  his  uncle's  favorite, 
and  held  the  position  of  private  seaetaryto 
the  General,  with  the  Utie  of  Major,  untB 
his  marriage,  when  he  had  to  resign;  fix 
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Washington,  while  President,  refused  this  re- 
sponsible office  to  matried  men.  Although 
Robert  had  to  give  up  his  post  of  honor  in 
the  presidential  mansion,  he  continued  to  act 
as  his  uncle's  agent,  collecting  his  rents, 
fiDdicg  teDants  for  his  farms  and  atteodin^ 
Co  various  matters  of  business  for  him,  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  war  of  iSia, 
Robert  was  captain  of  an  artillery  company. 
Id  1821  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Fredericks- 
burg, and  was  holding  that  position  when 
his  friend  La  Fayette  paid  his  last  visit  to 
the  United  SUtes.  He  invited  La  Fayette 
to  visit  Fredericksburg,  which  he  did,  and 
Captain  Lewis  made  tfie  speech  of  welcome 
at  the  public  reception.  Gecc^c  Washing- 
ton Lewis,  the  second  son  of  Mrs.  Betty 
Lewis,  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton during  the  revolutionary  war.  Fielding 
and  Howell,  the  other  sons,  never  held  any 
public  office. 

1  DOW  copy,  verbatim,  some  of  the  quaint 
letters  &om  Mrs.  Lewis  to  hei  distinguished 
brother: 

"  September  a4th  1793 

Ut  nEAK  BaoTHtH :  The  »clcness  in  my  ramily 
bu  Prevented  my  Writing  sooner  my  diugbter 
Cirter  has  been  eKtremely  ill  but  is  at  this  lime 
benerand  tnysfelf  cnriag  to  great  fatigue  am  scarcely 
■Ue  to  tttend  them,  Harriot  wishet  to  know  what 
tiiu  it  will  be  conTcnient  for  yon  to  send  for  her, 
wu  it  coavenieiit  for  me  to  tteep  her  I  know  of  none 
thit  I  would  looser  have  to  Uve  with  me  but  my 
Income  is  so  small  and  few  servants  that  I  cannot 
aSord  it  I  am  Obliged  to  Buy  everything  that  I  Eat 
vithlhc  addishon  of  sope  Candles,  &c,  in  short  the 
most  trifling  things  made  use  of  in  the  House,  and 
my  iQconie  so  small  that  I  &nd  it  a  herd  matter  to 
live  and  keep  oot  of  debt  it  is  a  Confinement  10  me 
IS  I  have  only  two  Horses  to  my  Carriage  that  1  can- 
sot  go  to  visit  at  any  distance  as  I  have  two  grand 
Children  living  with  me  that  I  am  obliged  to  carry 
wittunc— 

I  shall  be  glad  to  heal-  from  you  by  the  lirst  stage 
ai  I  intend  as  soon  as  my  daughter  Carter  leaves 
tliis  to  go  up  the  Country  if  this  Place  continues  50 
(iddy — The  bmily  all  Join  me  in  love  to  you  and 
my  lister  Washington  I  am  Dear  Brother,  yotu 
aff'ci  Sister,  Bkttt  Lewis." 

The  "Harriot"  alluded  to  in  this  letter 
(so  abundantly  provided  with  capitals,  and 
so  destitute  of  commas  and  periods),  I  find 
from  one  of  earUer  date,  was  Harriet  Parke, 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  her  first 
maiiiage.  She  was  doubtless  an  orphan, 
for  Mrs.  Lewis  expresses  herself  as  willing 
to  take  charge  of  her,  at  her  brother's  re- 
quest, if  he  will  keep  her  well  provided  with 
"clothing,  shoes,  &c."  of  which  she  was 


then  sadly  in  want,  and  not  allow  her  to  be 
too  great  an  expense  to  her  hostess. 

It  is  evident  from  a  second  letter,  written 
a  few  months  later,  that  Harriet  remained 
with  Mis.  Lewis,  in  spite  of  her  allusions  to 
her  poverty — though  we  cannot  discover 
that  any  provision  was  made  to  increase  her 
income.  That  the  old  lady  had  no  idea  of 
voluntarily  residing  her  slaves,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  letter  to  the  good  brother 
to  whom  she  goes  for  advice  and  comfort 
in  all  her  troubles : 

"Februabv  3rd  1794 

My  Deak  BaoTREa  your  letter  of  the  3th  of  - 
this  month  with  your  kind  Present  to  Harriot  came 
safe  to  band  the  values  it  more  as  it  comes  from 
Philadelphia  and  Expects  it  is  more  fosbonable — 
things  in  this  Town  is  scoive  and  very  dear  the 
seems  truly  sensable  of  the  many  &vors  recciv'd 
and  sayes  thai  the  will  make  it  her  hole  study  (o 
deterre  them,  I  can  assure  yon  the  is  truly  deserv- 
ing of  the  favooTS  recciv'd,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  One  who  takes  more  cear  of  there  thingi 
and  turns  them  to  greater  advantage. 

My  Dear,  Brother  I  with  yoo  to  give  HowcU 
some  advice  how  to  Proceed  in  regard  to  two  Ne- 
groes that  Rnn  a  way  from  me  a  few  days  before 
Christmai  two  of  the  Principal  hands  on  the  Plan- 
tation I  expect  their  intension  is  to  get  to  Philsdel- 
pbia  as  they  have  a  thought  in  geting  there  thay 
will  be  free,  the  hole  Crop  I  made  the  last  year  waa 
thirty  Barrils  of  Com  and  a  Hundred  and  tenn 
Bushels  of  Wheat,  if  I  am  so  nnbrtnnate  as  not  to 
get  them  again,  I  have  no  Chance  to  make  anything 
the  insning  year. 

I  am  Joined  by  the  girls  in  Love  and  good 
wishes  for  yon  all, 

Bs-mr  Lewis." 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Lewis 
obtained  her  runaway  negroes;  but  the 
presumption  is  that  she  did,  for  hei  loss  is 
not  again  alluded  to  when  writing  of  her 
poverty;  and  although  Washington  hbe- 
rated  his  slaves  at  his  death,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  he  considered  them  lawful  property, 
otherwise  one  of  such  strict  moral  integrity 
would  never  have  kmit  them  in  bondage 
during  his  life-time.  He  doubtless  felt,  what 
all  good  masters  in  the  South  ever  felt  in 
regard  to  their  servants,  anxious  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  unkind  owners, 
and  families  be  separated  in  the  division  of 
a  large  estate. 

Mrs.  Lewis's  constant  reference  to  Harriet 
Parke  interests  us  in  that  very  natural  young 
lady,  who  liked  "  fashonable  "  clothes,  ana 
could  not  go  to  a  "birth-night  ball  without 
a  new  dress  ;"  her  old  ones  being  considered 
by  his  devoted  sister  too  shabby  for  H  lela?.^  [p 
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tire  of  Washington;  and  we  read  the  account 
of  hei  matrimonial  intentions  in  the  follow- 
ing with  pleasure  and  curiosity.  The  object 
of  her  choice  must  have  been  an  uncommonly 
fine  young  roan  to  diaw  fonh  such  praise 
tron)  an  old  lady,  who  thought  "  Harriot"  so 
superior  to  most  of  her  sex — poor  Harriet, 
whose  entire  dependence  upon  her  aunt's 
generous  husband  made  her  anxious  about 
her  wedding  diess.  Mrs.  Lewis,  now  in 
her  sixty-fourth  year,  spells  worse  than  ever 
in  the  last  letter,     I  copy : 

"July  5th,  1796. 

My  DttAB  Brothbk  I  recciv'd  your  Letters 
of  36tb  and  19th  of  June,  the  day  aTter  I  wrote  to 
you  I  was  i.it>ck  with  the  agne'  snd  fever  which  has 
Listed  ever  since  I  h>d  neTer  been  dear  of  11  fever 
tince,  I  Expected  your  comeing  threw  Baltemore 
that  you  would  ascertain  Mr.  Parkei  fortune  thoc 
I  beUive  he  wonid  not  tell  anything  fals  on  the 
Occation,  Harriot's  Brother  Wrote  her  a  tetter  from 
Baltemore  and  likewise  one  to  Mr.  Parks  congnt- 
nlalcing  them  on  there  Intended  Union  which  he 
■ayes  he  makes  no  dout  will  be  a  very  h^>py  one, 
Lawrence  was  here  at  the  lime  tfaot  Mr.  Parks  firs 
■poke  to  Harriot  on  the  snbiect  and  I  beg'd  of  him 
to  nuke  alt  the  inquire  he  could  but  never  hard 
from  him  ontill  the  letter  I  have  mention'd  here 
•ed  concluded  from  that  he  had  Inquired  and  was 
well  Pleos'd,  when  Mr.  Parka  ask'd  my  consent  I 
told  him  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  it  that  you  ware 
the  Person  to  be  appli'd  to,  I  have  never  concem'd 
myself  with  it  I  think  Harriot  is  Old  Enougf  now 
to  moke  chcice  for  her  self,  and  if  thay  are  not 
happy  1  believe  it  will  be  h:r  one  fait,  he  bars  the 
Bat  caracter  of  any  young  Person  that  I  know, 

I  now  my  Dear  Brother  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  intention  of  sending  me  a  mule  if  you 
had  any  to  spear,  but  had  no  write  to  Expect  you 
to  Disfirnish  your  self, 

I  om  mutch  obliged  to  yon  for  your  invilosion  to 
Mount  Vernon  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  Power  to 
get  up,  I  believe  I  wrote  to  you  kst  fcll  that  I  had 
but  two  old  Hor^s  and  in  Tenn  \werd  Irfl  euf] 
from  that  my  stable  was  broken  open  and  the  best  of 
them  coiri'd  of  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  not 
har'd  a  word  of  him  that  was  the  forth  charriot 
Hon  that  I  lost  ia  Frederic  you  may  Believe  I 
had  no  great  ParsiaUity  for  the  Place,  Harriot  is 
Better  and  is  gone  to  the  forth  of  July  in  Town  but 
I  think  she  looks  ludly. 

My  Love  lo  you  and  my  Sister  Washington  con- 
cludes me  yonr 

Aflectionate  sister 

Betty  Lewis. 

P.S, — I  fear  you  will  hardly  make  out  this  as  I 
have  a  violent  Headake  and  a  horrid  caugh— I 
b^eve  Harriot  b  distressed  to  know  how  she  is  to 
be  Provided  with  things  for  a  Weding  Dreii." 

This  was  probably  the  aged  sister's  last 
letter  to  her  brother;  for  she  entered  into 


rest  early  in  March,  1797.  Her  poitiait, 
taken  in  her  youth,  represents  her  as  a  tall, 
handsome  woman,  witli  brown  hair  and  eyes 
— her  head  held  proudly  erect  and  her  M 
lips  Armly,  almost  haughtily  compressed,  u 
if  she  had  just  issued  some  posidve  coed- 
mand  to  her  anny  of  tall  sons.  The  con- 
trast between  her  appearance  and  her 
husband's  is  very*  striking.  Colonel  Fieidii^ 
Lewis  has  a  placid,  gentle  face,  not  lacking 
character  and  firmness,  but  the  index  of 
a  calm  and  even  temper,  and  a  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  diqx>sidon.  He  did 
of  consumption  during  the  rcvolutionatj 
war;  but  in  spite  of  his  feeble  health,  had 
managed  to  render  some  service  to  his  coun- 
try; for,  when  too  weak  to  ride  on  hoIS^ 
back,  he  drove  in  his  cliariot  to  the  Contt 
House  to  make  a  speech  calling  for  lecniits 
for  the  army — a  speech  that,  it  is  said,  in- 
duced many  to  volunteer. 

Mis.  Lewis  otlen  repeated  to  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  the  following  story  of  hei 
husband's  patriotism,  and  her  own  insubta- 
dination  diuing  the  war  for  independence 
Hearing  of  the  destruction  of  the  cargo  of 
tea  at  Boston,  Colonel  Lewis  immediately 
confiscated  all  that  could  be  found  in  hii 
house ;  and  knowing  his  wife's  fondness  for  her 
favorite  beverage,  locked  it  up  carefully  in 
his  own  desk,  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation.  Time  rolled  on,  and  the  mr 
seemed  likely  to  last  inde&nitely.  Ma. 
Lewis  grew  Ored  of  her  privations.  There 
was  ^  to  be  had,  if  nothing  else  in  the 
shape  of  a  table  luxury  could  be  found  in 
the  house,  and  a  cup  of  it  she  was  deter- 
mined to  have,  and  besides,  to  drink  it 
sociably  with  a  friend.  She  managed  soon, 
by  strategy,  to  obtain  her  husband's  kcyi 
without  his  knowledge,  heliied  heisclf  to  t^ 
and  sending  off  for  a  lady  friend  to  share  hei 
stolen  treasure,  the  two  enjoyed  a  charming 
evening  together  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  private 
sanctum,  drinking  deep  draughts  of  the 
fragrant  tea,  which  seemed  only  to  have  im- 
proved with  age.  They  fanci^  themselves 
quite  safe  from  the  wrath  of  the  guardiin  of 
the  family  honor,  but  Colonel  I^wis  no 
sooner  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  desk,  thin 
he  noticed  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
tea,  and  at  once  suspected  the  thieC  Sternly 
he  rebuked  his  wife's  weakness,  asking  her 
how  the  sister  of  the  commandcr-in-diief  of 
the  army  could  partake  with  pleasure  of 
anything  that  had  come  from  hated  Engbnd 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, from  whose  yoke  they  were  even  then 
struggling  so  desperately  to  rid  themselves. 
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Mis.  Lewis  meekl)'  confessed  her  fcult, 
pleading,  child-like,  that  she  "  wanted  it  so 
mucb,"andthenproniised  not  to  offend  again. 
It  would  not  be  just  to  close  this  brief 
sketch  of  one  of  the  fairest  matrons  of  the 
past  centuiy,  without  paying  a  tribute  of 
praise  to  her  many  virtues.  Like  her 
"Sister  Washington,"  who  prefened  the 
quiet  of  Mount  Vernon  to  the  stately  re- 
ceptions and  levees  of  the  republican 
court,  she  loved  her  peaceful  country 
home,  and  never  sought  to  share  the 
homage  paid  her  brother  and  his  wife  in 
ihe  presidential  mansion.  Her  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  care  of  her  children  and 
giandcfaildren,  and  to  the  management  of 
her  estate  after  her  husband's  death.  That 
she  was  greatly  beloved  by  Washington  is 
evidenE  from  the  regular  correspondence 
kept  up  between  them,  and  from  his  fond- 
ness for  her  children,  especially  Robert,  who. 
seems  to  have  I>een  a  greater  favorite  even 
than  George,  who  was  named  for  him. 

I  subjoin  a  hitherto  unprinted  letter, 
viitten  by  Washington  to  his  nephew,  Rob- 
ert Lewis  fson  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch], 
in  which  the  general  expresses  his  opinion 
of  slavery.  This  letter  was  written  four 
months  before  the  death  of  Washington : 

"  Mount  Vxrwon,  17th  Ang't,  1799. 
D£AX  SiK :  Your  letter  or  the  7th  instant  came 
duly  to  lund,  but  being  received  fiith  mtii]'  other  kt . 
ten.  it  was  laid  by  and  entirely  forgotten  until  I  Mine 
icrou  it  yesterday  again.  Mr.  Ariss's  draught 
on  Mr.  James  Russell  for  ^41  pounds  shall  be 
pmented  to  him,  but  if  he  is  indisposed  to  pay  it,  or 
wiiit9  time  to  do  it,  he  has  a  good  pretext  for  delay, 
u  you  have  lent  it  without  your  Endorsement,  al- 
tboDgh  made  payable  to  ygu — Of  Ihe  facts  related 
in  the  enclosed  letter,  relative  to  the  loss  of  his  crop 
by  the  Hesiiaa  fly,  I  kooir  nothing — If  it  should 
•ppear  to  you  evident  that  Kercheval  hai  used  his 
trqe  endea.vour  to  raise  the  rocani  to  dischar(^  his 
Rentand  is  deprived  thereof  by  an  Act  of  I'rovidence, 
I  im  willing,  however  illy  I  can  allbrd  to  do  it,  lo 
nuke  some  i-casonablc  atu.tement  therefrom,  of  w'ch 
you,  frcm  enquiry,  irill  be  the  best  judge— It  is  de- 
ntonstnUively  dear,  that  on  this  estate  [Mount  Ver- 
non], I  have  more  working  negroes  by  a  full  moi- 
ety, than  can  be  employed  to  any  advantage  in  the 
timing  system;  and  I  shall  never  turn  Planter 
thereon.  To  sell  the  overplus  I  cannot,  because  I 
un  principled  against  this  kind  of  traffic  in  the 
human  ipedcs — To  hire  them  out  is  almost  as  bad, 
Ucauie  the;  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  families  to 
*ny  adranti^,  and  to  disperse  the  families  I  have 
SL  aversion — What  then  is  to  be  done?  Something 
must  or  I  ihall  be  mined;  for  all  the  money  (in  ad- 


dition to  what  I  raise  by  ctops  and  rents)  that  have 
been  rtceived  for  Land  sold  within  Ihe  last  four 
yeara.  to  the  amount  of  Fifty  thousand  dolUn,  ha* 
scarcely  been  able  to  keep  me  afloat. 

Under  these  circumstances,  nnd  a  thoroo^  con- 
viction that  half  the  workers  I  keep  on  this  Estate, 
would  render'  me  a  greater  niH  profit  than  1  iww 
derive  Irom  the  whole,  has  made  tne  resolve,  if  It 
can  be  accomplished,  to  settle  Plantations  on  some 
of  my  other  lands — But  where  ?~wilhont  going  to 
the  Western  Country,  I  am  unable  as  ycl  lo  decide; 
as  the  Itasl  if  not  jjl  the  lands  1  have  on  Lhe  East 
of  the  Alliganies  arc  mider  Leases  or  some  kind  of 
incumbrance  or  another — Bat  as  you  can  give  me 
correct  information  relative  to  lUs'  matter  I  now 
early  apply  for  it. 

What  then  is  Ihe  Stale  of  Kerchcvals  lot  and  the 
others  adjoining  7  Arc  Ihcy  under  Leases  ?  If  not 
is  the  Land  good?  and  how  many  hands  would  it 
work  to  advantage  ?  Have  t  nny  olbcr  good  Land 
in  Berkley  that  could  be  obtained  on  reasotwbb 
terms  7— Is  that  small  tract  above  the  Warm  Spring* 
engaged  for  the  ensoing  Jcir? — How  mnch  cleared 
land  is  there  on  it  ? — and  what  kind  of  buildings  ? — 
How  many  hands  could  be  usefully  employed 
thereon? 

Information  on  these  points,and  any  othen  rela- 
tive (hereto,  would  be  ocixpiable  to  me. 

The  drought  has  bjcen  so  excessive  on  (his  Estate 
that  I  have  made  no  Oats — and  if  it  continue  a  few 
days  longer,  shall  make  no  Com — I  hare  cut  little 
or  no  Grass  ;  and  my  Meadows  at  this  time  are  as 
bare  as  the  pavement — of  consequence  no  second 
Crop  can  be  expected — These  things  will  compel 
me,  I  expect,  to  reduce  the  months  that  feed  on  the 
Hay — liiavetwoorthreeyoungjacks(besidesyonng 
Royal  Gift)  and  several  she-Asses  that  I  would 
dispose  of— Would  Fauquier,  or  where  else,  be  a 
good  place  to  dispose  of  them  ? 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  bro :  Lawrence  ii  to 
much  amended  as  your  letter  indicates — whether  it 
be  from  Sulphur  applications  or  other  causes :  but 
if  Doctr  Baynham,  under  whose  hands  he  was,  was 
unable  to  cfiect  a  radical  cure,  I  should  not  place 
much  confidence  in  Voss's  Spring,  as  the  diionler 
must  be  deep  rooted.  • 

Your  Aunt  unites  with  me  in   best  wishes   for 
Mrs.  Lewis,  yourself  and  family,  and 
I  am  Dear  Sir, 

Vonr  sincere  friend  and 
Affectionate  Uncle 
0  Washington 

P  S— Since  writing  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Anderson 
informed  me  that  he  saw  you  in  Alexandria  yesterday, 
and  that  you  told  him  you  were  to  be  in  Winchester 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next :  being  desirous  that 
this  letter  should  get  to  your  hand  as  early  as  pos- 
sible nnd  especially  while  you  were  over  the  Ridge,  I 
have  put  it  under  cover  lo  Mr.  Bash  of  Winchester 
with  a  request  that  if  you  should  not  be  there  lo 
send  it  by  Post  to  Fauquier  Court  House. 

Mr.  Robert  Lkwis." 
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A     BALLAD. 


Little  Sigrid,  fresh  and  rosy,  was  a  boimy  maid  indeed, 
Like  a  blossom  tair  and  fragile,  peeping  from  the  dewy  mead. 
Little  Sigrid,  fresh  and  rosy,  stood  before  her  father  bold; 
Blue  her  eyes  were  as  the  heavens,  bright  her  hair  like  marigold : 
"  Father  dear,  'tis  drear  and  lonely  for  a  maid  as  fair  as  I, 
Here,  unsought  by  gallant  wooers,  as  a  maid  to  live  and  die. 
"Saddle  Oien  thy  fieetest  chargers,  whether  good  or  ill  betide, 
For  a  twelvemonth  I  must  leave  thee,  and  in  haste  to  court  will  ride." 
So  they  saddled  steed  and  palfrey ;  glad  in  heart  young  Sigrid  rode 
By  her  merry  train  attended  to  the  gallant  king's  abode. 
"  Little  Sgrid,"  so  the  king  spake,  "  here  by  Christ  the  White  I  swear, 
Never  yet  mine  eyes  have  rested  on  a  maid  so  wondrous  fair." 
Little  Sigrid,  laughing  gayly  at  the  young  king  as  he  swore. 
Blushed  the  while  a  deeper  crimson  than  she  e'er  had  blushed  before. 
Flushed  with  joy  each  day  ascended  frtim  the  sea  and  westward  waned, 
And  in  little  Sigrid's  bosom  happiness  and  gladness  reigned; 
For  she  rode  with  knights  and  ladies  to  the  chase  at  peep  of  mom, 
While  the  merry  woods  resounded  with  the  blare  of  fife  and  hom. 
And  the  night  was  bright  with  splendor,  music,  dance  and  feast  and  play, 
Like  a  golden  trail  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  parting  day. 
Quoth  the  king  to  little  Sigrid, — hot  was  he  with  wine  and  glee; 
"  I  do  love  thee,  little  Signd ;  thou  must  e'er  abide  with  me." 
And  the  foolish  little  Sigrid  to  the  king  made  answer  so: 
"  I'll  abide  with  thee  and  love  thee,  share  thy  joy  and  share  thy  woe." 
"  And  the  day,"  the  gay  king  whispered,  "  that  to  thee  1  break  my  troth. 
May's!  thou  claim  my  soul,  my  life-blood,  to  appease  God's  righteous  wiath." 
And  long  days,  from  eastward  rising,  sank  in  blood  beneath  the  west. 
And  the  maid,  once  merry-hearted,  bore  a  secret  'neath  her  breast. 
"  Hast  not  heard  the  merry  tidings — how  the  king,  whom  weal  betide, 
^  Rode  abroad  through  seven  kingdoms,  rode  abroad  to  seek  a  bride  ? — 
"  How  in  baking  and  in  brewing  they  more  malt  and  meal  have  spent, 
Than  from  Michaehnas  to  Christmas  well  might  feed  a  continent?" 
Sgrid  heard  the  merry  tidings;  with  a  tearless,  dimmed  amaze 
^e  beheld  the  young  bride  coming,  saw  the  lialls  with  lights  ablaze. 
And  with  hurried  steps  and  breathless  to  the  river-bank  she  sped. 
Leaped  into  the  silent  billows,  closing  dumbly  o'er  her  head. 
'     Winter  blew  his  icy  breath  and  silvered  all  the  earth  with  frost: 

Spring  arose  warm-cheeked  and  blushing,  followed  by  his  floweiy  host, 

And  Sir  Halfied,  Sigrid's  brother,  straight  bestrode  his  charger  gray, — 

Harp  in  hand,  wild  ditties  singing,  rode  he  to  the  court  away. 

Far  and  wide  renowned  that  harp  was  for  its  strength  and  rich  design; 

It  was  wrought  with  strange  devices  from  the  earth  and  air  and  brine. 

But  the  seventh  night  the  weary  charger  at  the  river's  side 

Stumbled  and  the  harp  fell  moaning  down  upon  the  daritling  tide.       , 


LITTLE  SIGRJD. 

And  the  soul  of  little  Sigrid,  wandering  homeless,  seeking  rest,* 
Slipped  into  its  hollow  chamber,  hiding  in  its  sounding  breast. 
But  Sir  Halfred  clasped  it  fiercely,  and  its  tone  rose  on  the  breeze 
Like  the  voice  of  one  that  vainly  would  his  wakeful  woe  appease. 
And  the  king  with  court  assembled,  heard  the  weird   lamenting  tone  i 
"Summon  swift  that  goodly  harper  to  the  threshold  of  my  throne." 
Then  they  summoned  young  Sir  Halfred,  fair  to  see  and  tall  was  he. 
As  he  stood  with  head  uplifted  in  that  gallant  company. 


And  he  touched  the  harp  with  cunning;  gently  rose  its  tuneful  breath. 
But  the  king  sat  mute  and  shivered,  and  his  cheeks  were  pale  as  death. 
Hal&ed  smote  the  harp  with  fervor,  wildly  rang  its  wall  of  grief— 
On  his  throne  the  young  king  quivered, — quivered  like  an  aspen  leaf 
As  the    third  time  o'er  the  metal  with  a  wary  touch  he  sped 
Snapt  each  string  with  loud  resounding— on  his  throne  the  king  lay  dead. 
Through  the  courtiers'  ranks  a  shuddering,  terror-haunted  whisper  stole: 
"It  is  little  Sigrid  coming  back  to  claim  his  faithless  soul." 


11  IS  >  very  prevalent  superstition  m  Norway  and  in  many  other  countries,  that  Ihe  soul  conthines  to   I 

haont  the  place  where  the  body  rests,  unless  it  is  bnried  in  consecrated  ground.  ^  i<.)l,WlC 
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It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  see  that 
a  number  of  writers  of  merit  in  America  have 
published  important  studies  on  the  history 
of  ceramic  art,  taking  as  a  basis  for  their 
observations  my  collection  at  present  on 
exhibition  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York.  I  have  thought  it  better 
not  to  speak  of  the  schools  about  which 
there  has  been  the  most  talk,  but  intend  to 
gossip  a  bit  concerning  the  last  period  of 
majolica, — the  period  of  the  Abruzzi. 

A  visit  that  I  recently  made  to  the  inter- 
esting artistic  exposition  of  Naples  affords 
occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say;  for 
there  a  wise  provision  had  been  made  of  a 
retrospective  section  intended  to  show  the 
development  of  art  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Italy. 

This  retrospective  department,  which  is 
now  ctbsed,  embraces  twenty-three  rooms 
without  counting  those  intended  for  private 
collections.  In  these  one  can  admire  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  ancient  frescoes  of  the 
catacombs  and  early  churches ;  the  bust  of 
Sigelgaita  Rufolo  from  the  dome  of  Ravello 


near  Amalfi ;  the  bust  of  Pietro  delle  Vignt 
and  that  of  mediaeval  Capua  which  adorned 
the  arch  of  Frederic  II.  in  that  city;  ih« 
columns  of  Casteldelmonte;  the  parchmeiits 
decorated  in  imitation  from  the  celebrated 
abbeys  of  La  Cava  and  Montecassino,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Neapolitan  master 
6om  Colantonio  del  Fiore  to  the  painteR 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  art  of  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  was  completely  rep; 
resented,  and  the  majolica  of  the  Abruai 
together  with  the  porcelains  of  Naples  and 
Capodimonte  occupied  fifteen  rooms. 

The  articles  comprised  between  the  num- 
bers 328  and  338  of  my  collection  •  exhibited 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  come  from  the 
workshops  of  Castelli,  province  of  Teramo. 
Abruzzi.  They  form  examples  of  the  lasi 
products  of  the  history  of  faience  in  Iialv. 
about  which  something  has  been  written  ui 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  but  in  a  very  confiising 


■  With  one  exception,  these  piecei  are  all  xr^ 
duccd  in  the  sccompuiying  engTavu^E,  wilh  titks 
from  Signor  CastellBni's  catalogue. — Editor. 
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way.  Thepiecesof  &ience&t)m  theAbnizzi, 
going  for  the  most  part  into  France  and 
England,  were  at  first  attributed  to  Naples, 


and  at  that  time  the  belief  obtained  that 
Castelli  was  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  city, 
while,  in  fact,  it  was  separated  Ironi  it  by 
Ihrce  provinces. 

The  traveler  who  comes  from  Ancona, 
while  following  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
enters  the  southern  provinces  after  having 
crossed,  close  to  their  mouths,  the  Tronto, 
the  Vibrata,  and  the  Tordino ;  there  he 
comes  at  once  upon  the  valley  of  the  Vo- 
mano,  whose  bed  is  at  this  day  occupied  for 
ihe  most  part  by  green  and  tufted  woods. 
On  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
which  probably  at  that  day  were  covered 
with  oaks  and  chestnuts,  stood  in  its  pride 
the  town  of  Atn,  the  Hadria  of  the  Piceni, 
a  spot  which  contends,  according  to  the 
erudite  of  the  land,  with  the  Venetian 
Hadria  for  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  sea  which  washes  its  coasts.  At  the 
back  of  this  picture  the  scene  is  one  of 
great  variety  ;  behind  an  infinite  number  of 
levels  and  undulations  arises  the  majestic 
amphitheater  of  the  Apennines,  and  from 
the  center  of  the  highest  crags  springs  like  a 
giant  the  Gran  Sasso  d'  Italia,  a  peak  cut 
clear  down  into  the  bosom  of  a  deep  valley. 
There  run  in  tumultuous  waves  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Mavona  and  other  torrents 
formed  by  the  perpetual  snow,  all  of  them 
finally  joining  the  river  Vomano.  Between 
two  of  these  torrenls,  the  Rio  and  the  Leo- 
magna,  sits  the  little  town  of  Castelli,  which, 
almost  in  ruins,  looks  like  an  abandoned 
swallow's-nest,  so  devoid  is  it  of  vegetation 
on  account  of  the  banks  of  gravel  and  sand 
which  support  it. 

Ac  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
approach  to  Castelli  was  by  a  road  that 
followed  the  outer  ciipumference  of  the  city, 


and  by  the  small  gates  on  the  seaward  side. 
At  the  present  day  the  entrance  is  difficult; 
the  violence  of  the  torrents  has  continually 
cast  down  enormous  blocks  of  stone.  In 
1834  the  Church  di  San  Pietro  fell  in  ruins, 
and  with  it  disappeared  the  tombs  where 
the  remains  of  those  illustrious  citizens  were 
preserved  who  rendered  the  name  of  Castelli 
celebrated  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  her  state  of  desolation,  known 
to  the  government,  but  in  no  wise  relieved 


by  it,  Castelli  still  possesses  inhabitants  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  old  traditions;  her 
majolica,  painted  in  the  very  same  botteghe 
where  worked  'the  .famous  masters,  is 
sought  for  in  the  markets  of  Dalmatia  and 
the  Italian  provinces.  When  the  art  of  the 
majolica  of  the  Abruzzi  was  at  its  apogee 
it  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness  the  return  from 
the  fair  of  Sinigaglia  of  the  ceramic  artists, 
their  broad  girdles  full  of  gold.  That  pros- 
perity continued  up  to  the  year  1820,  when  it 


was  still  the  custom  to  deck  Ihe  tables  and 
dressers  of  the  Signory  with  vessels  painted 
in  the  style  adopted  by  Gesualdo  ^,'P^)i>  \i^ 
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This  painter,  to  whose  pencil  we  owe  the 
beautiful  perfume  vase  of  my  collection 
(see  engraving  on  page  517)  donned  the 
simple  costume  of  the  peasant  and  himself 
carried  to  the  market  the  coffee-cups  which 
he  had  decorated  with  flowers  and  human 
figures,  in  imitation  of  the  porcelain  ware 
of  Naples.  One  day  he  went  to  Aquila,  the 
capital  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  with  the  Marquis 
Dragonetti,  who  at  that  time  held  one  of 
the  highest  places  under  the  government. 
While  the  lackeys  were  repulsing  Gesualdo 
in  a  rude  and  coarse  manner,  the  illustrious 


school,  he  would  have  had  a  double  title  id 
the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

According  to  a  monograph  on  the  origin 
of  the  art  of  majolica  in  thfe  Abruzzi,  pub- 
lished by  my  friend  Professor  Felice  Bar- 
nabei  ("Nuova  Antologia,"  August,  i8j5), 
1  understand  that  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  this  art  consists  in  a  painting  afta 
the  Faentine  style  executed  at  Castelli  in 
'SS'i^y  MasterOrazioPompei.  Hewasihe 
first  of  that  galaxy  of  artists,  many  in  num- 
ber, among  whom  the  Grues  were  illustrious, 
and  in  whose  biography  all  the  history  of 
the  ceramics  of  Castelli  lies  condensed. 


nobleman  came  out  of  his  house,  recognized 
him,  embraced  him  with  words  of  apology, 
and  begged  him  to  share  his  repast.  At 
Castelli  old  men  still  exist  who  can  remem- 
ber the  painter,  Gesualdo  Fuina,  I'hey  tell 
how,  when  they  were  very  young,  they  saw 
him  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  on  tlie 
ground  floor,  into  which  he  allowed  no 
one,  not  even  his  children,  to  enter,  for  fear 
the  secrets  of  his  art  might  be  revealed. 
"  Ceramists  detest  ceramists,"  is  an  ancient 
Greek  proverb  which  found  a  wonderful 
confirmation  in  Fuina,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because,  had  he  founded  a 


Francisco,  son  of  Marco  Truo  (a  family 
name  transformed  afterward  into  that  of 
Grue),  was  bom  in  the  year  1618.  He 
freed  the  art  from  the  servile  imiUlion  rf 
the  manner  of  the  schools  of  Northern 
Itaiy,  and  founded  a  new  style  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  Carlantonio  hii 
son.  His  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the 
works  of  the  Caracci,  whose  famous  designs 
in  the  Famese  Palace  at  Rome  he  frequent!)' 
repeated,  and  excelled  chiefly  in  landscap«> 
reproducing  with  admirable  delicacy  the 
etchings  of  Mariette,  and  adding  to  tbcm  out- 
lines and  high-lights  of  rold.  uRfCesdow 
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by  his  hand  were  eagerly  sought.  Among 
the  documents  in  the  lawsuit  which  took 
place  among  his  sons  in  regard  to 
his  will,  and  on  which  the  cele- 
brated lawyer  Vargas  Macciucca 
pronounced  a  verdict  at  Naples, 
in  1729,  there  was  one  paper,  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Gnie  family  at  Atri,  in  which  it  is 
said; 

"  Carlantonio  was  so  excellent 
and  unique  a  workman  in  the  art 
of  painting  vessels  of  earthenware,  I 
that  perhaps, — and  without  a  per- 
haps,— there  was  never  his  equal  in  I 
the  past,  nor  ever  will  be  in  the 
fiiture.  The  pecuniary  value  of  his 
work  is  revealed  by  the  instrument 
drawn  by  the  brothers  in  the  law- 
suit; for  they  give  as  the  price  of 
four  cups  and  saucers  due  to  the 
pencil  of  their  father,  twenty-four 
ducats,  according  to  folio  16. 

"  The  riches  accumulated  by  him 
in  his  profession  were  exceedingly 
great,  having  had    the    honor   of  "^" 


serving  the  needs  of  his  Holiness  the 
deceased  Pope  Clement  XI.  and  His 
Catholic  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Blessed 
Memorj',  besides  other  great  Princes  of 
Europe." 

Having  manied  Hippolyta  Pompei,  he 
had  by  her  Francescantonio  (6  March, 
1686),  and  Anastasio  (31  August,  1691). 
These  children,  having  lost  their  mother, 
were  confided  to  the  care  of  Orsola  Virgilii, 
whom  Cariantonio  took  for  a  second  wife. 
From  this  marriage  were  bom  Aurelio 
(1699)  and  Liborio  (1702).  This  last  is 
the  author  of  two  plates  in  my  collection 
representing  the  giant  Polyphemus,  after  the 
pictures  of  Caracci  in  the  Famese  Palace. 
Having  a  large  family,  the  father  wished  to 
make  a  priest  of  Francescantonio  and  teach 
his  other  sons  to  follow  his  profession.  The 
eldest  resisted  his  father's  desire  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  having  donned  the  ecclesiastical  dress, 
was  shut  up  in  the  seminary  of  Pennes. 
Having  finished  his  Latiii  studies,  which  < 
were  of  great  assistance  to  him,  and  being 
wearied  one  fine  day  of  religious  life,  he 
resolved  to  run  awa)',  and  went  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  relatives  to  hide.  Hav- 
ing been  discovered  by  his  father,  he  was 
sent  to  finish  his  theological  studies  at 
Elscoli ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  pro- 
nouncing the  monastic  vows  he  begged  so 
hard  and  so  effectually  that  he  obtained 
permission  to  study  medicine  at  Teramo, 
under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Tattoni.     At 
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the  end  of  a  year  he  abandoned  medicine, 
went  to  Naples  to  study  law,  and  afierward 
to  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  canonical 
law.  Later  on  we  find  him  at  Urbino  under 
pretext  of  talcing  his  degree  at  the  univer- 


tell  more  than  what  is  related  by  the  Chev 
alier  S.  Chambini,  who  reconstnjcted  us 
history  with  the  aid  of  the  original  docu- 
ments used  by  him  for  his  biography  of  the 
painter : 

"Of  all  the  feudal  lords,  that  one  «ho 
plunged  Castelli  into  the  greatest  depths  of 
woe  was  the  Marquis  Don  Paolo  Mendoaa. 
In  1706  he  wished  to  increase  the  taxes. 
but  his  vassals  appealed  to  the  viceroy  and 
got  a  judgment  in  their  favor.  Mendoiza. 
furious  at  tlie  result,  punished  the  principal 
authors  of  the  complaints  made  to  the  vice- 


sity,  but  really  with  the  purpose  of  adding 
10  his  knowledge  in  the  ceramic  art.  Hav- 
ing been  proclaimed  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  he  returned  to  Castelli  in 
1706.  Somewhat  later  he  moved  to  Bussi,  a 
little  district  in  the  province  of  Aquila,  with 
the  intention  of  opening  a  factory  of  majol- 
ica ware  and  improving  the  local  manufact- 
ures, which,  after  his  departure,  began  once 
more  to  produce  the  common  pottery  which 
they  fabricate  to  this  day.  He  resided  at 
Bussi  from  1713  to  1715,  and  made  while 
there  certain  paintings  which  at  present 
are  very  rare  and  exceedingly  prized. 
On  account  of  the  troubles  that  agitated 
his  native  region  he  returned  to  Castelli  in 
1716.     Of  what  happened  then  I  cannot 


roy  with  prison  and  exile,  and  as  if  thai  t-tK 
not  sufficient  to  appease  his  wrath,  he  seni 
to  Pietra  Camela,  another  district  under  hi> 
lordship,  to  recruit  forces  in  order  to  pillage 
and  sack   Castelli.     The^.^yje. ^etcena- 


ries,  coninianded  by  two  famous  brigands, 
Ottavio  Cappella  and  Carmine  Magiiocco, 
were  vigorously  repulsed  and  crushed  by 
the  townsfolk  of  CasletU,  who,  having  come 
K^ether  at  the  moumfiil  tolling  of  the 
tocsin,  accomplished  prodigies  of  valoi  and 
heroism." 

In  this  skinnish  the  captain  of  the  people 
of  Castelli  was  our  painter-ceramist,  Fran- 
cescantonio  Gnie. 

The  Marquis  Mendozza  instituted  a  severe 
tribunal  in  order  to  discover  who  were  the 
ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  and  fifty-four  citizens 
were  compromised.  Among  them  Fran- 
cescantonio  Grue,  reco^ized  as  the  chief 
culprit,  was  put  in  ciiams  and  sent  to  the 
prison  of  La  Vicaria  in  Naples.  There  he 
reraained  tea  years,  and  employed  that 
time  partly  in  desiring,  partly  in  etching, 
and  ofieo  in  expressing  his  scorn  in  satirical 

When  Carlantonio  died  in  1713,  his  son 
Francescantonio  was  still  in  prison  at  Naples. 
Hardly  had  he  regained  his  freedom  when 
he  set  to  work  in  Naples  itself,  and  probably 
he  never  would  have  returned  to  Castelli  if 
he  had  not  been  recalled  by  important  busi- 
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ness.  So,  in  1735,  he  made  the  return  voy- 
age to  the  Abruzzi,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  Naples  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  ttf  be  employed  in  the  new  factory 
which  the  new  king  wished  to  establish 
there.  But  his  desire  was  not  fulfilled.  He 
never  left  his  native  town  again,  but  died 
there  on  the  24th  of  August,  1746. 

Carmine  Gentile  followed  the  school 
of  Carlantonio  Grue.  He  merits  a  place 
of  honor  among  the  painters  of  Castelli. 
His  eldest  son  Giacomo  Gentile  died  very 
young,  and  his  youngest  son  Bernardino 
did  not  support  the  reputation  of  his  father. 
One  may  say  that  the  art  of  their  country 
died  with  these  artists  and  their  families. 

Saverio  Grue,  his  son,  who  had  accom- 
panied htm  from  Naples  to  the  Abruzzi, 
returned  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  where  he 
could  make  more  money  in  the  new  porce- 
lain industry  of  Capodimonte,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  was  founded  and  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  royal  house.  A  little 
while  after,  these  porcelains  became  the 
fashionable  taste  of  the  period,  and  took 
the  place  of  majolica  ware. 


A  KEEN  wind  gleams,  and  all  the  ground 
Is  bare  and  chapped  with  bitter  cold; 
The  ruts  are  iron ;  fish  are  found 
In  ice  encased  as  in  a  mold; 
Now  frozen  hill-tops  ache  with  pain. 
And  shudders  tremble  down  each  shy 
Deep  rootlet  burrowing  in  the  plain : 
Now  mark  the  sky  I 


She  softly  pulls  a  downy  veil 
Before  her  clear  Medusa  face ; 
This,  falling  slow,  abroad  doth  trail 
Across  the  wold  a  feathery  trace 
Beneath  whose  folds  the  moaning  earth 
Asleep  him  stretches  dreamily, — 
Forgot  both  pain  and  summer's  mirth : 

Soothed  by  the  sky.  iJ^^^Qoj^ 
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In  the  French  Republic,  second  year, 

About  the  first  of  May, 

(It  was  Germinal,  they  say) 

A  wedding  party  went  on  their  way 
Under  the  newly  budded  trees 
In  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
That  was  crowded  far  and  near ; 

And  old.  and  young, 

They  chatted,  and  sung, 
For  the  wind  was  mild,  and  the  weather  was~  clear,   i 
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TTiis  newly  wedded  groom  and  bride 
Strolled  slowly  homeward  side  by  side, 
He  holding  her  reticule  and  fan, 
And  counting  himself  a  happy  man. 
She  thinking  herself  a  happy  wife, 
And  BuddaJ  the  brightest  season  of  life. 
Oh,  she  was  fair  in  her  long  white  dress 

Of  silk,  or  satin — who  caies  which  now  ? 

With  her  yel!ow  curls  low  down  on  her  brow, 

Under  her  flowing  bridal  veil, 

That  made  her  look  just  a  trifle  pale, — 

Pure  as  the  rose-bud  in  her  breast, — 

(Ah,  little  bird,  to  have  such  a  nest!) 
A  picture  of  perfect  loveliness ! 

What  do  you  think  of  your  Aucassin, 

0  beautiful  Nicolette? 
He  is  brave  without,  and  good  within. 

And  he  will  never  forget ! 
Life  is  rosy  with  him  to-day. 
As  he  struts  along  with  your  big  bouquet. 
And  his  jaunty  hat — no  cockade  there! 
(Docs  he  think  of  the  13th  Vendimaire? 
No,  he  lives,  so  he  was  away, 
Or  was  ttot  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ !) 
Do  you  guess  what  songs  are  singing  within 
The  half-turned  head  of  your  Aucassin  ? 
Hearken,  and  you  will  hear 
In  your  inner  ear: 
"  Ma  mie. 
Ma  dffuce  amie, 
Rfpandi  it  mcs  amours. 
FuQle 
A  MtU  belU 
Je^l'  aimerai  toujours." 

What  do  you  think  of  your  Nicolette, 

O  Citoyen  Aucassin  ? 
Without,  a  coy  rose-bud  coquette. 

She's  as  chaste  as  a  lily  within ! 
The  sprays  above  her  are  not  so  sweet. 

Nor  the  day  so  debonair, 
As  she  with  her  delicate,  noiseless  feet 

Tripping  from  stair  to  stair. 
You  lucky  fellow,  you  have  on  your  arm 
A  loving,  confiding,  perfect  charm! 
"  Tra-la  >  ira-la  /  "  her  light  heart  goes 
As  she  trips  and  skips  on  the  tip  of  her  toes. 

Her  slippers  were  made  by  Bourdon:  her  hair 
Was  dressed  by  Leonard — Brste  /     Why  do  you  smile  ? 

I  know  his  style. 
And,  as  BuEfon  says,  the  style  is  the  man, 
The  Citoyenne's  is  i  jIi  Persane. 
Do  you  know  what  pretty  chansonette 
Runs  through  the  head  of  your  Nicolette  ? 

"Je  le  veiix ;  car  c'est  la  raison 

Qut  je  sots  matire  en  ma  maison.'" 
(That  elderly  person  looking  this  way 
Wrote  that  vieille  ronde  gauloise — Beauroarchais ; 
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He  is  lifting  his  hat.     "  Merci,  M'siem.") 
Such  is  the  song  she  is  singing  to  you : 
But  deeper  down,  where  her  feelings  are, 
She  is  crooning  the  dirge  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
(See  that  she  does  it  never  1} 

"  Je  n'ay  plus  ay  ph'e,  ny  m^, 

Ny  samr,  ny  frirt" 

Here  she  sighs, 

And  looks  in  your  eyes, 

And  hopes  you  will  love  her  forever! 

What  do  you  think  of  the  happy  pair, 

O  saucy,  pert  Donne  ? 
You  only  think  that  you  are  fair. 

And  you  know  you  love  to  be  seen. 
You  have  no  heart,  but  plenty  of  art. 
And  you  flatter  youreclf  that  you  are  smart— 

Don't  be  so  quick, 
It  is  my  vile  English — "7b  est  ckk/" 
You  are  wearing  a  love  of  a  hat,  Dorine, 

And  what  Aainty  satin  shoes! 
Whose  miniature  is  that,  Doiine, 
On  your  litde  white  neck  ? 
Do  you  nin  at  his  beck? 
But  remember  you  still  have  something  to  lose; 
She  heeds  me  not — she  is  lost,  not  won. 
And  is  singing  a  song  of  Villon : 
"  DitUs  mey,  tm  ne  en  quel  p<r^s 
Est  Flora  la  belle  Romaine, 
Archipiada,  ne  Thais 
Qui  Jilt  sa  cousine  ^rmaine  t  " 

HE   SINGS. 

"Mttlbrougk  fen  va-t-en  guerre, 

MWonlon,  mironton  minmJaine  y 
Malbrougk  i^en  va-t-en  guerre,  ' 

Ne  saU  quand  revtendra" 
And  Nicolette  hummed  the  refrain, 
And  Dorine  went  "lya-la-la." 

(his   rRlEND   WARNS   HIM.) 

"  What  are  you  doing,  and  why  so  gay, 

Georges  CadoudEdP     A  word  in  your  ear. 

Barras  and  Camot  have  seen  you  here, 
Mon  cher  camarade  at  Savenay  I 

0  General  Cadoudal,  fly  with  your  wife, 
Madame,  beseech  him  to  save  his  life ! 

1  warn  you,  ami,  have  nothing  to  do 

With  Pichegm; 
For  he  is  as  rash  as  you  are  brave, 
Or  you  will  fall  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve, 
Riddled  with  bullets!"    "We'll  change  the  strain," 
Said  Cadoudal,  "  vrith  a  new  refrain : 
'  Giniral  Cadoudal  est  mart, 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirimtaine  ,- 
Gtndral  Cadoudal  est  mart. 

Est  mart  tt  enterre.'" 
" Fidonc"  Dorine  said.    "Mats  it  est  fert." 
— And  he  was,  on  that  terrible  day.  ^ 
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There  is  but  one  Limeburgh,  and  the 
Macinlyres  are  its  prophets.  Gazetteei- 
makeis  will  tell  you  that  Limeburgh  is  a 
post-village — 3,000  inhabitants — in  Penn- 
sylvania; but  the  inhabitants  know  that  the 
»orid  outside  is  a  very  narrow  rim  indeed — 
a  mere  saucer,  that  holds  the  cup  of  which 
they  are  the  precious  contents.  After  you 
have  lived  there  awhile,  you  begin  to  feel 
that  the  creation  of  man,  the  flood,  the 
signing  of  the  Peclaiation,  were  all  piepaia- 
tory  events,  decreed  by  Providence  with  an 
eye  to  the  Limeburghers. 

The  town  was  founded  in  the  dim  ages 
of  American  antiquity  (when  calashes  were 
worn,  and  estates  were  tomahawk  claims)  by 
a  Macintyre  and  a  Macintosh.  They  inter- 
married;  they  have  apparendy  lived  and 
gone  on  intermarrying  ever  since.  The  first 
pair  who  built  a  house  on  the  limestone  hill 
were  Scotch-Irish, — sandy-skinned,  hawk- 
faced,  highly  genteel  people.  Vou  may  find 
them  duplicated  now  in  every  one  of  the 
village  shops  or  houses, — a  hook-nosed,  pale- 
eyed  folk.  A  certain  kind  of  gentility  and 
a  certain  kind  of  piety  have  reproduced 
themselves  from  generation  to  generation, 
in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  villagers. 
Sttaagers,  coming  within  diese  cast-iron 
limits,  always  report,  at  first,  that  they  have 
Ibund  a  most  refined  and  godly  community, 
but  they  presendy  complam  of  a  torpor  of 
brain,  as  if  the  air  had  been  breathed  too 
often,  and  go  away  as  fast  as  they  can. 

On  this  Sunday  morning,  Limeburgh  re- 
paired, with  its  customary  inexorable  pur- 
pose, to  meeting,  in  spite  of  a  rising  storm. 
The  streets  were  fiill  of  icy  puddles,  and  a 
fierce  wind  was  blowing  down  the  gorge, 
but  the  long  procession  paced  sedately  as 
usual  down  the  road  to  where  the  square 
meeting-house  glared  a  bright  yellow  among 
the  shivering  black  trees.  A  dr^  fine  snow 
was  falling  and  lay  on  the  top  ndges  of  the 
stubble.  The  slope  of  meadow  from  the 
road  to  the  woods  was  a  sheet  of  even  white- 
ness, as  the  snow  had  begun  before  dawn. 

Under  a  dead  pine-tree  which  stood  in 
the  meadow  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
road,  there  lay  a  queer  oblong  heap,  quite 
covered  by  snow,  except  for  a  tufl  of  foxy- 
looking  cloth  or  fiir  which  thrust  itself  out. 
People  glanced  curiously  at  it  as  they  went 
by,  but  the  Sabbath  was  no  time  for  idle 
curiodty.  The  boys'  looked  at  it,  resolving 
to  play  hookey  to-night  and  root  it  out 


The  Rev,  John  Knapp,  the  young  minis- 
ter from  Coketown,  was  in  Limeburgh  that 
day,  and  he,  too,  caught  a  glimpse  of  it, 
and,  like  the  boys,  had  half  a  mind  to  jump 
the  fence  and  to  pull  it  out.  But  he  was 
with  Judge  Macintyre's  wife  and  daughters, 
and  could  not  go.  Miss  Susy's  rose-coloied 
plumes  blew  airily  across  his  shoulder.  A 
strange  thing  happened  to  him  just  then. 
Lookmg  beyond  the  plumes  at  the  unsightly 
lump,  he  saw  the  melancholy  bare  woods, 
the  stormy  sky,  and  on,  fiuther  and  farther, 
the  broad,  solitary  mountains  stretching  to 
the  horizon.  He  was  a  man  easily  im- 
pressed by  sights  or  sounds.  The  vastness 
and  dreanness  about  him  suddenly  belitded 
himself  and  bis  idle,  joking  talk.  He  walked 
on  in  silence.  Dreadful  forces  which  he 
did  Dot  understand  were  present  at  work 
about  him  and  pressed  bun  down.  Was 
this  Nature,  or  was  it  God  7  He  felt  him- 
self suddenly  to  be  weak  and  smaU.  To 
think  how  awful  a  thing  it  was  to  stand  up 
on  this  earth, — alive,  or  to  lie  down  in  it,— 
dead  I  For  a  moment,  with  this  electric 
flash  of  reality  upon  turn,  he  thought  he 
must  cry  out  to  these  people,  tell  them  that 
Death  was  close  at  hand, — Death  and  God. 

But  he  held  his  tongue  and  paced  into 
the  little  meeting-house,  and  when  he  was 
in  the  pulpit  read  the  weekly  notices.  What 
else  could  he  do  ?  But  he  did  not  join  in 
the  routine  prayer  and  the  routine  hymn. 
It  seemed  such  surface  work  to  him ;  this 
life  or  death,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had 
touched  him  without,  was  terrible  and  actual. 
Meanwhile,  the  heap  lay  motionless  undei 
thepine-tree,  slowly  whitening — whitening. 

The  stoves  heat  the  church  comfortably. 
The  elders  are  all  out  to-day, — the  judge 
and  the  two  store-keepers,  and  the  grocer, 
with  the  rank  and  file  between;  tall,  lean 
men  in  baggy  trowsers,  and  high  beaver 
hats,  which  Uiey  set  in  a  row  outside  of  the 
pew  doors.  Their  wives  wear  their  black 
silks,  lately  altered  to  suit  the  new  fashion 
which  Mrs.  Judge  Macintyre  has  brought 
on.  They  eye  each  other  slighdy  as  they 
seat  themselves,  and  lean  over  to  whisper, 
"  Ah,  a  stormy  Sabbath  never  keeps  you  at 
home  I"  or  that  "  the  doctor  is  sure  of  fiill 
pews  on  a  bad  day,"  and  then,  sure  of  an 
approving  Heaven  and  a  polonaise  shirred 
precisely  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  New 
York,  settle  themselves  complacently  to  hear 
the  sennon.  ,^  . 
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No  clanger  of  new,  distracting  ductiines 
there !  Joshua  Mackintosh,  D.  D.,  is  not 
the  man  to  adnait  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  are  creeping  into  so  many  churches 
nowadays.  He  takes  for  his  theme  "  that 
lax,  weak  sentimental  ism  which  under  the 
name  of  chanty  finds  a  good  word  to  say, 
even  for  the  heathen,  and  shakes  hands  with 
the  devil  before  it  fights  him."  The  matrons 
exchange  significant,  solemn  glances.  Every- 
body knows  who  the  doctor  means.  Young 
Knapp,  who  has  the  mission  church  among 
the  coal-diggers  at  Coketown,  is  In  the  pul- 
pit with  him.  No  doubt  he  would  like  to 
get  up  and  defend  the  undignified  talks 
which  he  calls  sermons,  and  his  club 
cofiee-room,  where  sbging  and  reading  the 
newspapers  and  playing  back-gammon  go 
on  every  night.  He  is  ready  enough  with 
his  tongue !  It  is  well  known  that  the 
young  man  fellowships  with  the  Methodist 
parson  and  the  Papist  priest  at  the  other 
end  of  the  county, — has  had  them  both  at 
his  club  to  talk  to  the  men. 

But  John  Knapp,  wno  is  a  burly,  ruddy 
fellow,  does  not  defend  himself;  he  only 
grows  red,  and  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to 
laugh.  Some  of  the  young  girls  listen 
indignantly  to  the  doctor's  attack;  they 
toss  their  heads  contemptuously.  T%ey 
know  how  noble  are  Mr.  Knapp's  efibrts ! 
Is  he  not  sacrificing  his  talents,  his  health, 
life  itself,  to  these  wretched  miners  ?  Why, 
his  salary  was  less  than  he  could  earn 
as  a  shop  clerk !  Susy  Macintyre's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  looked  at  him.  She 
was  an  heiress  in  her  own  right.  If  she 
could  only  give  over  to  him  the  six  thousand 
dollars  which  Uncle  Bob  left  her,  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord  !  Suppose  he  never 
asked  her  to  many  him  p  What  did  it 
matter  for  her  ?  He  would  be  happy.  She 
sobbed  a  little  behind  her  lace  veil. 

"  Let  us  consider,  now,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  adoption." 

When  he  was  on  this  safe  ground  the 
congregation  relaxed;  the  sexton  threw 
Iresh  wood  in  the  stove ;  the  elders  nod- 
ded; their  wives  summed  up  the  coming 
jobs  of  soap-boiling  or  can  die -making,  or 
thoughtfully  -lived  over  again  the  mild 
dissipation  of  Wednesday  last,  when  the 
Mite  Society  met  at  Mrs.  Judge  Macintyre's. 
Her  canned  oysters  (fried)  were  certainly 
unapproachable.  So  was  the  hostess,  for 
that  matter.  Nothing  but  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  Macintyre  could  justify  such  pride  in 
a  church  member.  She  had  snubbed  Mr. 
Knapp,  pointedly;    it  was  quite  clear  she 


did  not  approve  of  the  match  for  Susan. 
When  he  missed  Bessy  Corbitt,  she  had 
told  him :  "  Miss  Corbitt  comes  to  my  house 
as  a  sempstress,  not  as  a  guest.  She  is  nui 
in  Society." 

It  never  had  occurred  before  to  them  or 
to  anybody  to  think  of  Bessy  as  a  semp- 
stress. She  had  always  been  a  personage, 
child  as  she  was,  in  the  village,  which  their 
own  daughters  were  not.  They  glanced 
askance  now  to  the  pew  under  the  window 
where  she  sat  in  her  damp  water-proof  and 
faded  felt  hat.  Elizabeth  really  ought  not 
to  expect  to  be  in  society.  Mrs.  Macin- 
tyre was  right.  ■ 

Young  Mr.  Knapp  in  the  pulpit,  fronn- 
ing  over  his  folded  arms  and  crossed  legs. 
was  apparently  following  the  doctor's  argu- 
ment But  he  was  busy  with  another  argu- 
ment which  racks  the  brain  of  every  hot- 
blooded,  affectionate  young  fellow,  whctbet 
he  be  layman,  preacher,  or  priest 

How  could  he  bring  her  mto  his  life? 

He  glanced  furtively  now  and  then  down 
into  the  church.  There  were  Susy's  damp 
blue  eyes  always  turned  pensively  up  to  his, 
and  the  rosy  plumes  wavmg  about  the  babv 
face.  The  young  man  shrugged  his  broad 
shoulders.  Her  blue  eyes  and  soft  cheeks, 
and  yielding  laughs  and  yielding  sighs, 
affected  him  with  a  smothering  sense  of 
flabbiness  and  discomfort  "  A  woman 
ought  to  be  something  else  than  a  wann 
poultice!"  he  said  to  himself^  angrily. 

His  furtive  glances  passed  over  her  to  the 
pew  by  the  window  where  sat  an  erect  little 
figure  in  a  patched  water-proof,  a  knot  of 
cherry-colored  ribbon  at  her  throat.  Eliza- 
beth was  looking  out,  watching  the  snow 
beat  against  the  window.  What  a  wonderful 
courage  and  youth  was  in  the  child's  faze' 
Whenever  she  led  the  hymn,  too,  he  noticed 
with  what  spirit  the  people  followed,  the  old 
women  seeming  to  grow  happier  as  thej- 
sang.  It  was  not  the  sweetness  of  her  voice 
that  moved  them,  but  the  youth  and  jot 
in  it  that  would  not  be  quiet  "What  ii 
is  to  be  young!"  they  would  say  as  they 
shut  their  hymn-books  and  looked  at  her. 

The  longer  John  Knapp  looked  at  her. 
[he  more  he  felt  what  it  was  to  be  young. 
If  they  two  could  go  out  hand  in  hand  into 
the  world — go  out  to-<lay — leave  these 
miserable  complications  in  Coketown  and 
Limeburgh  behind  them  I  How  he  could 
work  for  her — the  soft  palm  in  his,  the  eager 
face  making  a  light  about  him.  He  moved 
uneasily  in  the  pulpit.  The  doctOT.  clinch- 
ing his  argument,  little  guessed  what  hot 
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fervors  thrilled  the  young  brother  beside 
him. 

But  what  folly  it  was!  Knapp's  stroag 
mother-wit  was  always  ready  to  throw  wet 
chills  on  his  fervors.  He  knew  the  facts 
of  the  case.  If  he  mairied,  and  took  his 
wife  out  into  the  world,  he  could  earn 
enough  at  any  kind  of  work  to  live  like 
other  men;  but  he  had  resolutely,  two  years 
ago,  |iven  himself  to  work  for  God  among 
the  mmecs ;  and  he  believed  be  had  already 
been  of  use.  He  would  not  draw  back 
from  it  No,  not  even  for  Elizabeth, 
Kiupp  was  by  no  means  the  ideal  priest. 
He  was  like  other  young  fellows,  used  to  be 
a  good  judge  of  wine,  was  a  good  judge  of 
cigars  still,  liked  his  own  way,  and  was 
sharp  enough  in  proving  his  own  way  to  be 
right  But  God  had  been  an  actual  power 
in  his  life.  When  he  gave  up  his  college 
plans  to  work  for  Him,  he  had  been  sincere, 
as  sincere  as  now  in  his  love  for  Elizabeth. 
Out  of  his  salary  he  barely  paid  his  board 
a  the  Coketown  tavern,  where  he  ate  at  the 
table  with  the  coal-diggeis  and  slept  in  a 
bare  closet  8xio.  In  two  years  he  had 
not  been  able  to  buy  himself  a  new  coat. 
Sometimes  the  Board  did  not  pay  his  salary 
for  months,  and  then  he  was  no  better  off 
than  a  pauper  living  on  the  charity  of  the 
tavem-keCT>er,  How  could  he  clothe  and 
feed  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  on  nothing  P 
Absolutely  nothing  ?     Facts  were  facts. 

If  he  threw  up  this  work,  he  could  marry 
in  a  month. 

But  no,  he  would  not  throw  it  up  I  The 
doctor  was  finishing  the  services  with  a 
fluent  supplication  for  the  heathen,  the 
Jews,  etc  John  did  not  hear  a  word. 
His  head  was  buried  In  his  hands.  "  God 
help  me!"  he  said.  He  would  make  this 
sacrifice  now,  and  it  should  be  for  life.  No 
more  walks  with  Elizabeth  home  down 
through  the  gojge,  where  they  talked  or 
kept  silent  as  the  mood  suited  them.  There 
never  was  anybody  whose  moods  kept  pace 
with  his  own,  as  did  that  little  girl's.  Thank 
God,  she  cared  nothing  for  him  I  It  would 
cost  her  nothing  if  he  never  came  near  her 
again.  And  he  never  would.  At  that,  Mr, 
iGiapp  looked  down  at  her  with  a  sudden 
iU-temper  breaking  in  on  his  high  passion 
of  resolve. 

The  congregation  was  dismissed.  Some 
fnends  stopped  Elizabeth  in  the  aisle.  What 
right  had  she  to  be  so  light-hearted  ?  Her 
face  sparkled  when  she  spoke.  She  carried 
herselfwith  a  delicate  grace  that  did  not  befit 
a  girl  who  could  not  know  where  to-morrow's 


meals  would  come  from.  Did  she  forget  how 
miserably  poor  she, was?  Only  last  week  she 
had  told  him  that  she  could  get  no  more 
work  in  Limeburgh,  this  winter.  Was  she 
marching  on  to  starvation,  laughing?  A 
poor  sempstress  with  a  helpless  mother  and 
a  drunken  father,  wandering',  God  knows 
where,  in  the  world — nobody  bad  harder  lines 
than  Bessy ;  she  ought  to  have  been  pale  and 
haggard,  miserably  conscious  of  her  old  cloak 
and  damp  hat;  yet  there  she  was,  ready  to 
laugh  with  everybody,  holding  a  sortof  court 
Everybody  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  as  usual, 
though  they  glanced  askance  at  Mrs,  Mac- 
intyre ;  yet  still  there  was  a  certain  peculiar 
deference  in  their  manner.  Elizabeth  was 
different  fi;om  them,  and  they  always  had 
known  it. 

People  did  not  leave  the  meeting-house. 
It  was  the  custom  on  stormy  days,  to  give 
but  an  hour's  intermission  between  the  ser> 
vices.  Nobody  went  home.  A  Sabbatical 
luncheon  was  eaten  decorously  in  the  base- 
ment, and  then  the  afternoon  sermon  was 
preached. 

Mrs.  Macintyre  rose  like  a  pillar  of  black 
velvet  and  silk  before  Mr.  Knapp  as  he 
came  down  the  pulpit  stairs. 

"  The  clergymen  always  lunch  with  us," 
she  said,  graciously. 

Susy's  pleading  blue  eyes  were  lifted  to 
his,  the  rosy  plumes  floated  up  into  his  face. 
What  did  it  matter?  He  was  done  with 
her  forever.  Why  not  take  the  best  that 
was  left  ?  He  smiled  down  on  Susy,  but 
his  eyes  followed  an  erect  little  head  m  the 
crowd,  covered  with  bright  brown  hair  and 
an  old  felt  hat.  One  day  a  curl  of  the  hair 
had  blown  loose,  and  he  had  touched  it. 

He  stopped,  dropped  Susy's  arm,  and 
pushed  through  the  crowd. 

Elizabeth  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  waswaidng  for  you,"  she  said,  simply. 

Susy  passed  them  with  her  pretty  chin  m 
the  air.  She  talked  in  the  lecture-room  of 
"low-bred  coquetry."  But  Elizabeth  was 
no  coquette.  She  was  the  most  direct  of 
human  beings. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she  svd 
before  them  all  to  Mr.  Knapp,  "  as  soon  as 
we  are  alone." 

"  Some  fresh  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  shall  all  come  right,  Elizabeth.  Ill 
make  it  come  right" 

"  Your  will  is  strong  enough,  but  — —  " 

"But  what?" 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  money.     Do  yon     i 
see  that  man  ?    Yonder,  by  the  door-fOt^K^IC 
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"  That  snul^,  scoundreUy  looking  fellow  ? 
I  observed  him  during  the  sermon.  What 
right  has  he  to  watch  you  as  he  does  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply  at  once;  the  congrega- 
lion  had  passed  down  the  staii^  to  the  base- 
ment, and  there  came  up  a  mild  cackle  of 
jokes,  and  odor  of  cheese  and  pumpkin-pie. 
The  stranger  was  Icfl  alone  with  them  in 
the  church ;  he  lingered,  glanced  shaipty  at 
Mr.  Koapp,  and  then  went  down  to  jom  the 
others. 

Bessy 'took  up  a  package  from  her  pew. 

"  Shall  we  go  down  ?  This  is  my  lunch. 
Are  you  as  horribly  hungry  as  I  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  1  know  a  betta  place  than 
that  smothering  basement."  He  ran  up 
the  steps  to  the  choir  loft.  He  had  meant  to 
avoid  her — to  turn  his  back  on  her  forever. 
He  had  -  forgotten  that  now,  and  was  quite 
ted  with  triumph  at  his  little  maneuver,  by 
which  be  had  secured  an  hour  alone  with  her. 

The  little  gallery  was  warm,  carpeted; 
there  were  cushioned  chairs  here  and  there. 
Elizabeth  brought  two  of  them  close  to  the 
window,  and  another  between  them  for  a 
table. 

"  Oh,  how  cozy  it  is  1 "  she  cried,  fiusbing 
like  a  child  when  it  is  pleased. 

"  But  the  man  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  man,  now." 

She  opened  her  package;  made  a  great 
show  of  setting  the  table.  There  were  a 
handful  of  dried  cherries,  and  some  little 
white  biscuits  which  he  had  told  her  a  year 
ago  he  liked. 

"  You  thought  I  would  eat  lunch  with  you 
to-day,  Bessy  ?  " 

"Yes;"  and  then  seeing  that  he  had  a 
biscuit  in  his  hand,  she  grew  suddenly  hot 
and  silent 

"  Mother  is  very  fond  of  these  littie  cakes," 
she  said,  hasrily.  "I  left  her  table  beside 
the  fire,  and  her  tea  and '  Jay's  Devotions '  on 
it,  so  she  is  just  as  happy  as  we  are.  I  am 
reading  'Vanity  Fair'  to  her  now.  She 
hopes  for  the  best  for  Becky.  Last  night, 
after  I  thought  she  was  asleep,  slie  said, 
'  She'll  make  an  excellent  housekeeper,  at 
any  rate,  take  my  word,  Bessy.'  Mother 
would  not  say  anything  worse  of  the  devil 
himself  than — '  poor  fellow  1 ' " 

"Then  you  have  time  to  read  ? " 

"  All  the  time,"  with  a  laugh  and  a  shrug. 

"  No  work  ?  " 

"  None  at  alL  But  we  have  plenty  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Dobbin  and  Rawdon  are  not  better  diet 
than  turkey  or  beef  ? "  she  asked,  biting  a 
biscuit  with  a  critical  air 


"  She  is  her  mother's  daughter,  and  will 
see  only  the  best  side  of  the  devil,  or  the 
devil's  luck,"  thought  Mr.  Knapp.  But  he 
fancied,  in  spite  of  the  laughing  eyes,  that 
he  could  see  traces  of  actual  want  and  hun- 
ger in  the  delicate  lines  of  the  foce  before 
him.     He  sat  moodily  silent. 

"  What  has  this  man  to  do  with  you,  Eliz- 
abeth ?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

"  It's  a  miserable  business,  but  there  must 
be  some  way  out  of  it.  He  holds  a  mort- 
gage for  three  thousand  on  the  house,  and 
wiU  ibreclose  and  sell  it  next  week." 

"  Next  week  ?  Impossible !  The  law  in 
Pennsylvania  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  ten- 
ant; there  must  be  a  delay  of  months " 

"  Oh,  this  matter  has  been  going  on  for 
a  year.  I  said  nothing  about  it.  What  ww 
the  use  ?     I  could  not  raise  the  money." 

"Three  thousand  dollars?" 

"  Yes.    Take  some  cherries." 

He  turned  on  her  impatiently.  Vet  she 
had  not  been  contented  to  starve  in  idleness ; 
the  nipped  cold  fingers  that  held  out  the 
cherries  were  hard  and  scarred  with  work. 

"  I  want  no  cherries.  Do  you  ttodersianil 
that  you  will  be  homeless  in  a  few  days?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  understand  it  Why,  vc 
have  no  place  to  go,  Mr.  Knapp.  1  coaW 
find  work  as  a  servant,  but  mouier  is  he^ 
less,  as  you  know.  There  would  be  no 
place  for  her  but  the  alms-house." 

"WeU?" 

"  She  must  Stay  in  her  own  house.  9k 
was  bom  there.  Her  father  gave  it  to  her. 
The  debt  on  it  is  for — for  liquor.  Do  yoo 
think  the  Lord  will  let  her  be  turned  out 
in  her  old  age  to  die,  that  her  home  mav 
go  for  liquor?     No,  never!" 

"  How  wtQ  the  L-ord  satisfy  the  mort- 
gage ?  "  was  on  Knapp's  tongue,  but  he  did 
not  say  it.  He  had  as  much  faith  as  most 
men,  but  he  hardly  expected  his  Maker  to 
interfere  in  sheriffs  sales  and  tavern -keepers' 
bills.  "  Do  you  know  any  way  of  satisfjing 
the  mortgage  ?  "  he  amended  his  question. 

"  None  at  all.  I  have  done  all  I  couM 
this  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  me  in  town  lately."  She 
stopped,  coughed,   her  eyes   filled  slowlv- 

"  So  I  think "  but  even  to  him  she  did 

not  say  what  she  thought,  that  the  Lwd  had 
taken  her  trouble  out  of  her  hands  into  His 
own. 

"What,  Bessy?." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  will  all  come  rif^t 
Mother  will  not  be  driven  out  of  her  (Al 
home.  And  now,  don't  let  us  be  miserabte 
any  more,"  with  a  quick  change  into  bs 
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Dsuitl  lones.  "  %e  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  she  is  having  her  cup  of  tea  now,  and 
is  just  as  happy  as  can  be.     And  it  is  so 

warm  and  snug  here,  and " 

"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  happy  too  ?  " 

"  No."  She  poured  the  last  of  the  cher- 
ries into  his  hand  with  a  beaming  UKle  nod, 
and  settled  herself  comfortably  m  her  chair 
to  watch  the  storm.  Mr.  Knapp  looked 
out  over  her  shoulder.  The  snow  fell  stead- 
ily, heaping  itself  to  the  farthest  horizon, 
white  and  stilL  He  felt  in  it  that  great, 
inexplicable  calm  with  which  it  has  quieted 
so  many  miserable  souls  sioce  the  worid 
began.  But  he  soon  turned  to  Elizabeth. 
There  was  a  latent  joy  in  the  girl's  face, 
leady  to  kindle  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Knapp 
tried  to  be  critical  about  her.  It  was  dct 
young  blood  that  made  her  always  so 
obstinately  happy  and  good-humored.  It 
was  the  volatile  foolishness  of  youth.     In 

time  she  would  learn  that ,    Then  he 

found  himself  watching  how  the  warm 
blood  tinged  her  neck  under  the  dark  rings 
of  hiur.  From  where  he  stood  he  could  see 
the  breath  come  and  go  in  the  slow  motion 
of  her  throat  and  full  bosom.  She  moved 
suddenly,  and  the  hand,  chapped  and  worn 
by  hard  work,  almost  touched  his  own. 

He  caught  it  passionately,  leaning  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  happy  together.    And  we  will  be, so  help 
me  God  I     You  shall  come  to  me,  Bessy." 
She  started  to  her  feet,  scared, 
"  To  you  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  I  mean  that  you  shall   marry  me  this 
week.     Ill   force  things    to   come    right 
I'm  tired  of  seeing  you  starve  while  you 
trust  in  the  Lord  and  I  work  for  the  souls 
of  the  miners.    It  is  my  duty  to  care  for  you. 
The  miners  must  find  some  other  apostle." 

He  tore  off  the  shabby  glove,  held  the 
thin  hand  to  his  lips,  his  breast.  Elizabeth 
watched  him,  half  frightened. 

"  Marry  you  ?    Then  you " 

"  Love  you,  Elizabeth  ?  Oh,  surely  you 
saw  that  long  ago  1 " 

"  I— I  hoped  so."  The  shy  little  figure, 
wanned,  bent  toward  him.  He  laughed  tri- 
umphantly. 

"There  never  was  anybody  so  down- 
right! Hoped  so?  "  He  drew  her  to  his 
bnast,  but  she  stood  suddenly  back. 
"One  minute!  I  have  no  breath  1" 
They  stood  silent.  The  snow  beat  sharply 
on  the  windows ;  in  the  steeple  overhead 
they  could  hear  the  flutter  of  the  pigeons. 


"  I  see  how  it  is,"  she  said  at  last  "  I  am 
a  temptation  of  the  devil  to  you.  You  shall 
not  give  your  work  up  for  me." 

"  It  is  my  first  work  to  take  care  of  the 
woman  that  I  love.     I  can  have  no  better." 

"  You  said  nothing  of  your  love  for  me 
until  you  were  driven  to  it  by  dreadfiil  pity. 
YouoSer  yourself  in  place  of  tbealms-house." 

"  You  talk  absurdly.  Like  a  woman," 
angrily.     "Elizabeth " 

"  No,  don't  touch  me  I  111  not  hear  a 
word.  You  shall  go  on  your  way  and  I  shaD 
go  on  mine,  and  God  will  take  care  of  us." 

"  I  will  marry  you  this  week." 

He  wrenched  her  hand  and  left  her.  The 
sexton,  coming  up  to  stir  the  fires,  saw  Miss 
Corbitt  alone  m  the  gallery,  and  the  minister 
going  out  of  the  door  into  the  driving  storm. 
He  plowed  down  through  the  snow,  his 
soul  raging  within  him.  Was  he  to  leave 
this  girl  to  starve  ?  Was  he  to  throw  up  his 
work  ?  Or  what  did  it  matter  P  Was  there 
any  one  above  that  dead  gray  sky  who 
cared  what  he  did  ?  In  old  times  men 
fought  for  their  love,  or  were  burned  at  the 
stake  for  God.  Easy  enough  to  do  that 
But  to  have  soul  and  life  barred  in  by  lack 
of  money — of  dollars  and  cents  1  A  liquor- 
bill  was  to  drive  him  and  this  girl  this  way 
and  that  on  the  roads  to  death  and  bell. 
He  did  not  beUeve  God  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  How  could  he  have  any 
connection  with  these  na^png  difficulties 
which  drove  him  mad, — the  price  of  board, 
or  the  size  of  his  own  wretched  salary  P 

Down  in  the  basement,  too,  money-mat- 
ters were  discussed,  in  solemn  whispers,  out 
of  deference  to  the  day, — God  having,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  these  a&iia. 
He  belonged  to  the  doctor's  sermon,  to  the 
&ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  stranger  had  shared  Mrs.  Macintyre's 
pie  and  cake. 

"  Mr.  Watterson,  my  dear,"  the  judge  had 
said,  presenting  him.  Likely  to  be-a  neigh- 
bor. Thinks  of  moving  to  Limeburgh  and 
of— of  purchasing  the  Corbitt  property," 

"Ah?  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  neighbors 
there  whom  we  can  visit,"  replied  Mrs. 
Judge,  bowing  toflily,  and  cutting  the  pie, 
"  The  Corbitts  are — well,  unrefined." 

"  Old  man  regular  bummer,  "  munched 
Mr.  Watterson,  with  his  pie.  "  Everybody 
in  our  county  knows  old  Corbitt.  Hung 
around  the  tavern  for  years.  It  was  from 
Stiles,  the  tavern-keeper,  I  bought  my  claim 
on  this  property,  in  fact." 

Mrs,  Macintyre  shortiy  after  whispered 
to  Susy,  and  in  five  minutes  all  the  womm  I  ^ 
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knew  that  the  Ccffbitts  had  sold  their  house 
for  a  good  round  sum.  Bessy  had  been  one 
of  their  own  kin,  in  her  water-proof  and 
patched  shoes,  but  all  her  faults  came  to  view 
in  the  hght  of  her  new  prosperity. 

"Why,  I  thought  they  were  in  actual 
need  1 "  cried  Miss  Driggs.  "  I  gave  the  old 
lady  a  cap,  last  week,  and  I  meant  to  throw 
many  a  job  in  Bessy's  way." 

"  Oh,  that  girl  has  other  notions  in  her 
head  than  sewing,"  said  Mrs,  Macintyre. 
"  She  actually  has  detained  young  Knapp 
all  this  time  upstairs  for  a  flirtation.  Upon 
the  Sabbath  day  1  In  the  very  church  loft ! 
Her  manner  is  grossly  forward— considering 
her  social  position." 

"  Now,  old  Corbitt,"  said  Watterson  con- 
fidentially to  the  judge,"  come  originally  fi^m 
our  township.  Hezn't  been  seen  for  three 
ytxR.  The  old  Corbitt  property  was  con- 
siderable. There  wur  one  patch,  about  seven 
acre  of  it,  stood  in  his  name  until  about  that 
time,  three  years  ago.  It  was  said  as  he'd 
sold  it.  Know  ef  that's  so,  Jedge  ?  " 
,  "  I  believe  it  is.  He  disposed  of  it  to  a 
party  in  this  town.  Drank  the  money.  He 
drank  all  he  had — horses,  cows,  stock " 

"  Yes,  he  had  a  big  swallow,  sure.  D'ye 
know  what  he  got,  now,  for  that  patch  ? " 
with  a  keen  glance  over  his  pie,  for  he  had 
heard  the  judge  was  the  purdiaser  of  it. 

"  Small  sum,  sir,  hiU-land,  not  even  pastur- 
age. It  is  most  time  for  service."  He  had  no 
mmd  to  open  out  his  business  affairs  to  Watter- 
son, least  of  all  this  matter  of  Corbitt's  patch. 

He  had  bought  it  of  the  old  man  at  five 
dollars  the  acre.  After  a  year,  finding  how 
worthless  the  land  was,  he  had  met  Corbitt 
halfdrunkoneday,  justafterhe  hadsold  his 
last  cow,  and  persuaded  him  to  buy  it  back 
for  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
Corbitt  never  had  any  deed  made,  however, 
and  the  land  still  stood  in  the  judge's,name. 
He  suspected  that  Watterson  knew  of  the 
transaction  and  meant  to  jeer  at  him  for  his 
stupidity  in  bargaining. 

"  I  ought  to  have  realized  the  vally  I 
gave,  at  least,  but  it's  none  of  Watterson's 
business,  any  how,"  thought  the  judge  as 
he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  motioning 
the  flock  to  ascend.  He  made  a  big, 
ponderous  figure-head  for  the  church,  oppos- 
mg  to  strangers  an  aggressive  display  of 
well-laundried  linen,  and  glossy  broadcloth ; 
later  than  these,  came  into  notice  his  bald 
head,  heavy  horse-like  jaws,  and  small  eyes 
which  might  have  belonged  to  the  head  of 
an  ox  or  pig, — an^  animal  with  honest  inten- 
tions but  limited  mtellect. 


Watterson,  to  his  annoyance,  stuck  to  him 
mumbhng  in  an  undertone  as  the  grave 
matrons  and  gigglmg  girls  defiled  past  him. 

"  Now,  I  heerd  it  was  a  Job  Macintyre 
who  bought  that  property  ?  I  thought  it 
might  be  you,  Jedge  ?" 

"  Property  ?  I'd  hardly  give  such  a  name 
to  a  h%lf-dozen  acres  of  gravelly  hill-side. 
We'll  go  up  to  meeting  now,  Mr.  Watterson." 

"I  hoped  it  was  you,  an'  that'  you'd 
want  to  sell.  But  you're  not  likely  to  do 
that  now,  eh  ?"  chuckling, 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Haven't  you  heerd  ?  PlimsoU's  derricks 
are  on  that  hill-side;  he  struck  ile  a  month 
ago.  They're  pumpin'  thousands  of  gallons 
a  day,  a  stone's  throw  from  that  gravelly 
patch  you  bought.  For  it  was  you  bou^t 
It,  Jedge,  eh  ?  There's  been  a  good  deal 
of  speckilation  about  it  down  our  way,  and 
the  talk  goes  that  it  stands  in  your  name." 

"  Yes,  It  stands  in  my  name  yet,"  gulped 
the  Judge  as  they  went  up  the  stairs, 

"  You  haint  pairted  with  it,  then  ?"  catch- 
ing his  sleeve.  But  they  had  reached  the 
upper  room,  and  the  judge  strode  up  the 
carpeted  aisle  and  dropped  heavily  into  his 
seat.  His  florid  face  was  oddly  changed 
and  his  dull  eyes  stared  vacantly  at  the 
doctor  through  the  whole  sermon.  Sudden 
fortunes  were  outside  of  the  order  of  Hfc 
of  Limeburghers.  They  saved  their  pen- 
nies or  dollars  in  tea-pots,  or  clock-tops, 
until  they  could  cautiously  invest  them. 
But  that  a  Ltmeburgher  should  in  any 
way  reach  great  wealth,  and  that  Lime- 
burgher  old  Corbitt,  took  the  judge's  breath. 
The  old  dmnkard  rich,  fat,  dressed  in  stylish 
broadcloth  and  high  hat,  was  his  first  clear 
idea ;  and  that  was  absurd  enough.  Then 
he  began  to  reckon  his  probable  wealth. 

"  If  there's  a  well  that'll  yield  like  Plim- 
soU's— PlimsoU's  counted  a  millionaire. 
Corbitt  had  better  sell  out  and  go  to  Pitts- 
burg and  put  his  money  in  an  iron  mill. 
He'll  have  his  country-seat  and  drive  his 
carriage,  next,"  Oil  to  the  judge  was  an 
unknown  quantity,  but  the  Pittsburg  iron- 
man  sat  aloft  secure  in  the  heaven  of  pros- 
perity, "And  I 'sold  this  chance  for  the 
vally  of  an  old  cow  1'  He  remembered  the 
hot  July  afternoon  when  he  met  Corbitt 
half  drunk,  and  persuaded  him  to  take  back 
the  land.  Being  half  sober,  however,  Cor- 
bitt had  fought  against  paying  away  the  cow- 
money.  "  The  land  aint  worth  a  dams, 
Judge.  And  1  promised  Ann  to  bring  her 
back  this  money.  Baker's  pressin'  her  with 
his  bill,  and  I  haven't  had  a  drink  out  of  it 
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yeL"  If  they  had  not  been  alone,  he  could 
not  have  nagged  Corbitt  into  doing  it.  But 
they  had  been  alone. 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  judge's 
countenance;  he  swung  we  pew'door  to 
and  fro  nervously  and  glanced  furtively  about 
him.  Th^  had  been  alatu.  No  human 
being  knew  of  the  sale.  Corbitt,  with  the 
trifle  left  him,  went  off  on  a  beastly  spree, 
and  his  wife  thought  all  of  the  money  had 
gone  in  it  He  had  not  been  seen  in  Lime- 
burgh  now  for  two  years;  most  likely  was 
dead ;  and  if  he  ever  did  turn  up  again, 
would  surely  have  washed  out  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  thing  in  bad  whisky. 

They  stood  up  to  sing.  The  judge  rose 
with  the  rest.  The  bram  back  of  his  low, 
retreating  forehead  ached  as  from  a  sudden 
Mow.  It  had  been  used  to  honesty  hitherto. 
"  It  stands  in  my  name  yet,"  rang  in  his  ears 
instead  of  "  Old  Hundred."  "  /  may  sink 
derricks  instead  of  CorbitL  I  can  go  to 
Pittsburg  and  run  an  iron-mill.  What  'd 
old  Havens  think  if  I'd  walk  into  his  bank 
a  millionaire  ?  "  Then  he  glanced  about  the 
church.  "Yes,  sir.  I  could  buy  and  sell  all 
Limeburgh,"  bending  his  head  to  pray.  The 
prayer  did  not  touch  the  level  of  his  thoughts. 
The  "Supreme  and  Omnipotent  Being,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  whom 
the  doctor  invoked,  had  no  connection  with 
the  gravelly  patch,  or  Corbitt's  cow-money, 
— at  least,  the  judge  found  none.  Watterson 
hurried  up  to  him  as  they  left  the  church. 

"  You're  a  made  man,  an  1  reckon  you 
got  that  land  ridickolusly  cheap.  Some 
folks  hes  that  luck,  now.  You'd  better  go 
over  to  Cross  Creek  to-morrow.  I'll  drive 
you  in  my  buggy." 

The  judge  smiled,  llie  new  deference 
in  the  tone  pleased  him. 

"I  may  go  over  with  you,  thank  you, 
Watterson,"  from  the  heights  of  a  raanu- 
^cturer  in  iron.  It  was  ridiculous  to  call 
the  disposal  of  that  patch  for  the  value  of  a 
cow  a  sale.  He  could  easily  make  up  the 
amount  now  to  Bessy  and  her  mother,  and 
let  the  whole  afTair  pass  as  a  mistake. 

Elizabeth  had  not  stayed  for  the  afternoon 
service.  She  could  not  leave  her  mother  so 
long,  and  her  mind  was  so  full  of  a  few 
words  which  Mr.  Knapp  had  spoken,  that  it 
had  no  room  for  the  doator's  learned  dis- 
course. "I  love  you, Elizabeth  1"  ITie  whole 
snowy  world  without  was  alive  with  her  new 
hope  and  passion ;  the  church  stifled  her. 

She  ran,  wrapping  the  thin  cloak  about 
her,  the  snow  almost  to  her  knees,  but  her 
cheeks  were  as  red  as  the  bit  of  cherry-col- 


ored ribbon  at  her  throat;  and  she  sang  scraps 
of  songs,  and  laughed  to  herself  when  the 
wet  gusts  flapped  in  her  face.  She  would  not* 
marry  him.  Never.  But — "  I  lave  you,  EHs- 
abeth!"  Never  was  there  such  a  delightful 
wfl  race  home;  nevershone  such  wonderful 
silvery  splendor  in  cloud  or  glittering  peaks. 

But  when  she  came  into  the  house  there 
was  no  fire  anywhere  but  in  the  kitchen, 
and  there  her  mother  sat  over  the  dying 
ashes,  crying  quietly. 

"  What  is  it,  little  mother  ?  No,  I  can't 
touch  you;  I'm  dripping  wet." 

"  Hester  Brown  was  here  and  told  me  the 
house  was  to  be  sold  next  week.  Oh,  Bessy, 
why  did  you  hide  it  from  me  ?" 

"  Hester  Brown  is — well,  never  mind  1  It 
will  not  be  sold,  take  my  word  for  it," 
trying  to  blow  the  embers  into  a  flame. 

"Then  you  know  some  way  to  renew  the 
mortgage !  I  thought  if  it  had  been  a  sure 
thing  you  would  have  told  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  any  way.  But  the 
Lord  wont  let  the  house  be  sold." 

"  Oh  1  The  Lord  ?"  Mrs.  Corbitt  fell  back 
in  her  chair  and  began  to  cry  again  feebly. 

Bessy  looked  up  startled,  her  hands  full  of 
charred  sticks.  Her  mother  did  not  think 
of  this  help,  neither  had  Mr.  Knapp. 

"  I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
mortgage  on  the  property,"  moaned  Mrs. 
Corbitt,  "  I'll  go  to  the  alms-house.  I'll 
not  be  a  burden  on  you,  Bessy." 

"  You  shall  never  go  to  the  alms-house  1 " 
leanmg  on  her  knee.  "  I  am  strong  enough 
to  do  something  else  than  sew.  We'll  go 
to  Pittsburg,  These  Limeburgh  people  shall 
not  drive  us  to  starvation,"  with  a  strange 
dark  flood  of  bitterness  rising  in  her  soul.  In 
two  more  days  they  would  be  turned  out  on 
the  road.  These  Limeburgh  people  had 
lately  been  hard — hard  with  her.  Her 
father,  she  remembered,  had  taught  them 
all  when  he  was  the  village  school-master 
— a  kindly,  gentle  soul.  Now  he  was  "  Old 
Corbitt."  The  very  dogs  barked  at  him; 
his  wife  and  daughter  might  starve,  and 
there  was  not  a  friendly  hand  held  out  to 
them.  Elizabeth  would  not  have  been  half 
so  bitter  if  she  had  been  warm  and  well  fed ; 
but  as  she  knelt  over  the  cold  hearth  to  blow 
the  back-log  her  peaicoats  clung  wet  to  her 
knees,  she  was  miserably  hungry,  and  she 
knew  there  was  nothing  in  the  bare  house 
but  dry  bread  and  milk, 

"  That  will  do,  Bessy.  It  won't  bum,  so 
what's  the  use  ?  Go  out  and  see  what  ails 
Crummies.  Oh  dear!  dear  I  She's  been 
moaning  for  an  hour."  CjOOqIc 
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Bessy  went  out  to  the  stable.  The  cow 
,was  lying  on  her  side;  her  eyes  shut;  she 
was  dying,  as  it  seemed  to  the  girl,  out  of 
sheer  perveiseness. 

She  straightened  her  head  and  took  it 
on  her  lap,  her  hands  trembliog — 

"As  if  there  wasn't  enough!  Crummies, 
what  on  earth  does  ail  you  ?  We  haven't 
anything  but  you  I  I  didn't  think  you'd — 
you'd " 

A  man  stepped  into  the  little  stable, 
breaking  the  icicles  from  the  door. 

"  My  child,  you  certainly  have  something 
else  than  a  cow  to  tuni  to, — me,  for  instance," 
and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Macintosh,  long 
and  gaunt  and  black  in  his  Sunday  broad- 
doth,  kneeled  down  beside  her.  "  Why, 
the  cow's  choking.  She "  promptiy  bar- 
ing his  arm  and  plunging  it  into  Crummies' 
throat.  "  Only  a  cob.  There ;  come  into 
the  house,  Elizabeth." 

Was  this  the  tedious  dogmatic  of  the 
wooden  pulpit  yonder  ?  This  was  a  tender 
father  who  stood  before  her,  his  old  eyes 
fiill  of  pity,  hb  hand  held  out.  The  tears 
began  to  well  up  to  Bessy's  eyes. 

"  Who  are  those  people  yonder?  " 

Crowds  of  dark  figures  were  crossing  the 
snow-fields  and  coming  to  the  house. 

"  'l"hey  are  your  neighbors.  You  have 
many  friends,  my  child,  and  One  who  never 
fails  you.  I  am  afiuid  you  forgot  them  and 
Him  a  littie  while  ago." 

"  I  thought  they  all  had  failed  me.  What 
brings  them  here  now  ?  "  suspiciously. 

"They  know  you  are  in  trouble  and 
come  to  help  you." 

"  I  ?     More  trouble  ?  " 

The  boys  had  not  waited  until  night  to 
unearth  the  mystery  in  the  meadow.  When 
the  people  came  out  of  church,  the  dark 
oblong  heap  had  been  uncovered  from  the 
snow,  and  the  boys,  white  and  scared,  had 
left  it  alone. 

The  long  procession  from  the  church 
stopped,  gathered  about  it 

"  Corbitt  1 " 

"  Frozen  to  death ! " 

There  was  a  terrible  pause.  There  were 
the  silent  white  fields,  Uie  rolling  splendor 
of  clouds,  the  dead  face  turned  to  meet 
them.  They  had  dozed  or  gossiped  with 
their  own  little  souls,  while  the  doctor 
preached ;  now  it  was  as  if  God  himself  called 
"  Halt "  to  them,  on  their  journey  of  life. 

Mrs.  Judge  Macintyre  herself  kneeled 
down  in  the  snow  and  put  her  hand  inside  of 
his  shirt    She  watted  a  moment,  and  then 


shook  her  head;  there  was  a  strange 
twitching  about  her  solid  jaws. 

"  He  was  best  man  at  my  wedding,"  she 
said.     "  Poor  Tom  !  " 

They  all  agreed  that  he  looked  just  as  m 
those  early  days.  The  features  had  lost  their 
bloated  look.and  sunk  into  gentle,quiet  lines. 

"  I  will  go  myself  to  break  the  news  to 
Ann.  Come  with  me  Susy.  Poor  Bessy 
will  need  a  friend." 

Then  somebody  told  the  true  story  of 
Watterson's  errand,  and  that  Bessy  and 
her  mother  would  not  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads  by  next  Sunday. 

"  Does  the  man  know  that  Aim  is  a  ciq>- 
ple?"  cried  Mrs,  Macintyre.  "This  is  out- 
rageous !  Where  is  the  judge  ?  This  must 
be  stopped  at  oncel" 

The  judge  was  coming,  a  long  way  behind, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  Nobody 
could  wait  for  him.  The  men  ran  for  a 
doctor,  a  stretcher,  others  hurried  with  the 
women  to  Bessy  and  her  mother,  the  old 
minister  firat  of  all,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
Limeburghers  had  their  meannesses  and  little 
spites  in  every-day  life;  but  when  deadi 
stood  in  their  midst  they  were  all  kinsfolk, 
side  by  side,  warm-hearted  and  zealous. 

When  Elizabeth  had  been  told  what  bad 
happened,  by  the  old  doctor,  and  came  ldIo 
the  kitchen,  she  found  Mrs.  Macintyre  on 
her  knees  before  her  mother,  with  the  poor 
cripple's  head  on  her  breast. 

"There,  there,  Ann  I  Trouble  has  to 
come  to  all  of  us.  I  don't  forget  how  good 
you  were  to  me  when  my  poor  Dave  died. 
It  seems  only  yesterday  smce  we  were  gitls 
in  the  grammar  class  together.  But  Mr. 
Coibitt  always  was  easier  on  you  than  the 
rest  of  us.  We  used  to  say  he  loved  you 
when  you  were  a  little  toddling  thing." 

"  And  he  loves  you  yet,  you  know,"  said 
another  woman,  holding  the  widow's  hand. 
"  Ifs  only  a  little  while  till  youll  meet  bim 
where  there'll  be  no  parting," 

They  all  believed  it,  though  yesterday  they 
would  have  said  that  old  Corbitt  was  going 
straight  to  perdition. 

"  It  is  frightfully  cold  here,"  whispatd 
Mrs.  Macintyre.  But  she  was  too  late. 
The  neighbors  had  found  out  the  dreadfiil 
poverty  of  the  house,  and  ran  with  shocked 
faces  to  their  o4n  houses.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, fires  were  blazing  in  the  erap^  chim- 
neys. Susy  was  making  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  savory  smell  of  dinner  cooking  filled  the 
house.  Sickpcopleandmounterswerealvays 
well  fed,  accordmg  to  the  Limeburgh  code. 

There  was  a  hush  in  the  Mtd^-  vbcQ 
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young  Mr.  Knapp  came  in  and  sat  down 
by  Mrs.  Corbitt,  as  everybody  supposed,  to 
administer  spiritual  consolation.  The  widow 
turned  her  white  face  toward  him ;  she  was 
a  patient  little  body,  and  very  fond  of  John. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you,"  said  John, 
very  gendy,  taking  her  hand,  "  that  Bessy 
[Homised  to  be  my  wife  next  week,  before 
this — this  happened.  I  hope  you  will  let 
&e  marriage  take  place  just  the  same.  I 
want,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  try  and  fill  his 
place  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can." 

There  was  absolute  silence,  Mrs,  Mac- 
intyre  nodded  approvingly.  Susy  slipped 
out  of  the  back  door,  and  did  not  come  back 
to  draw  the  tea. 

Mrs.  Corbitt  sat  up,  trembling  very  much. 

"This  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  you, 
John.  You  have  your  own  work  to  do,  and 
to  support  two  women " 

"  I'll  do  both.  I'll  manage  it,"  he  said, 
quietly,  taking  Bessy's  hand  in  his. 

"  Elizabeth ! "  cried  hw  mother.  "  What 
shall  we  do  ?  " 

"Whatever  John  says,  mother."  All  the 
spirit  had  been  driven  out  of  the  giri  by  pain. 

As  Judge  Macintyre  came  down  the  road, 
not  knowing  what  had  happened,  Watterson 
hunied  up  behind  him. 

"  I'm  glad  you  never  parted  with  the  land, 
Jedge.  You'll  run  the  thing  briskly.  Or, 
if  you  choose  to  start  a  company  for  workin', 
Glares  kin  be  set  as  high  as " 

"  This  is  not  a  subject  for  the  Sabbath  I " 
with  an  embarrassed  cough.  "  But  I  may 
say  that  my  own  preference  is  to  invest 
capital  in  iron.  I  think  of  realizing  on — on 
ray  real  estate  and  going  to  Pittsburg " 

"All  your  real  estate  ?  This  patch  you 
bought  from  Corbitt,  too What's  this  ?  " 

llie  judge  stopped.  Corbitt,  the  man  he 
was  robbing,  lay  there  at  his  feet,  dead ;  the 
filed  eyes  stared  up  at  him  from  the  snow ; 
one  hand  raised  and  frozen  stiff,  seemed  to 
point  at  him  reproachfully.     "  Great  God  I " 

"Who  is  it,  eh?  Help  me  to  raise  him. 
Why,  it,  it  isn't  the  old  man  himself?"  cried 
Watterson,  his  teeth  chattering  a  tittle. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  came  running  back 
with  the  stretcher  and  stopped  respectfully. 

"  It's  poor  Tom  Corbitt,  Judge," 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  taking  off  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  forehead.  "  I — stop  one  mo- 
rnent.  Mr.  Watterson  and  I  were  speaking 
just  now  of  a  business  transaction  between 
(^rbitt  and  me," — talking  thick  and  fast,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  those  of  the  .dead  man.  "  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  sold  the  property  back 


to  him.  There's  no  record  of  it,  no  deed. 
But  I  sold  it  back.  Whatever  it's  worth, 
it's  not  mine;  it  belongs  to  his  wife  and 
child.  Cover  his  face,  can't  you,  Gannett  ? 
For  God's  sake,  cover  his  face  I " 

The  judge  joined  the  other  neighbors 
that  evening  at  Mrs.  Corbitt's.  ~He  did  not 
go  into  the  room  where  It  lay,  nor  speak  to 
tiie  widow  or  Elizabeth.  But  he  took  the 
lead  as  usual,  and  had  never  seemed  more 
friendly  or  better  satisfied  with  himself.  Some- 
how the  story  of  the  land  was  buzzed  about ; 
Watterson  even  broached  it  in  his  hearing, 

"  Ther'  wam't  the  least  occasion  for  the 
jedge  to  say  a  word;  nobody  knew  of  it 
but  him  and  Corbitt" 

"You  don't  take   me  for  a  thief,  eh?" 

"  Of  course  not.  Don't  mistake  me,  now ! 
Any  of  us  would  have  done  the  same.  But 
it  was  the  manner  of  it,  gendemen  1  I  call 
it  confoundedly  high-toned !  Why,  that 
ther"  property  may  be  worth  a  million  I  " 

"  Not  likely,"  said  Ford,  curtly.  "  I 
know  all  about  that  land  and  Plimsoll's 
wells.  Greatly  overrated  1  If  it  is  sold, 
with  the  chances  for  oil,  it  will  yield  a  com- 
fortable income,  but  no  more," 

After  he  heard  that,  there  was  a  certain 
genial  complacency  in  the  judge's  manner 
which  difiiised  a  friendly  glow  all  around. 
He  went  in  immediately  and  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Corbitt,  shaking  hands  with  her  cordially. 

"Count  on  us,  count  on  us,  Ann,"  he 
said.     "  We  are  old  friends,  you  know." 

The  meek  little  woman  nodded  and  cried 
silenUy.  The  whole  worid  had  warmed  and 
grown  friendly  to  her  to-day.  Even  her  hus- 
band was  not  so  dead  to  her  as  he  had  been 
for  years.  That  was  the  lover  of  her  youth 
who  lay  there  with  his  gentle,  irresolute  face. 
He  had  only  gone  home  a  litUe  before  her. 

Old  Doctor  Macintosh,  having  said 
good-bye,  pulled  on  his  overcoat  with  a 
perplexed,  anxious  visage.  This  finding  of 
dead  men,  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  set- 
tling of  oil  claims,  was  hardly  Sabbatical 
work.  He  looked  at  the  quiet  sleeper,  at 
the  busy  friendly  folk  outside,  and  then  went 
to  the  room  where  Elizabeth  stood  by  the 
window  alone,  the  red  flush  of  the  sunset 
about  her.  There  was  a  new  meaning  in 
the  girl's  young  eyes,  which  somehow  made 
the  old  man's  heart  beat  more  quickly.  He 
went  out  A  soft,  steady  splendor  burned 
in  the  west,  lighted  the  wide,  white  stretches 
of  snow  and  touched  the  far-off  peaks.  He 
felt  a  quiet,  a  great  peace  in  the  very  aii,  as 
though  some  holy  I^esence  had  verily  stood . 
that  Sunday  in  Limeburgh.  ^i(.)l.Vjlc 
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It  is  quite  a  long  time  ago'  that  I  told 
how  my  wife  and  myself,  assisted  by  an 
eccentric  servant  girl  and  a  very  practical 
boaidcr,  kept  house  on  a  superannuated 
canal-boat  and  how  we  called  our  dwelling 
Rudder  Grange;  and  how,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  wreck  of  the  boat,  we 
were  compelled  to  move  in  a  great  hurry  and 
take  up  our  residence  on  land. 

I  will  now  tell  the  story  of  a  new  dwell- 
ing, how  we  got  it  and  how  our  housekeep- 
ing prospered  in  it. 

I  have,  before,  given  some  account  of 
the  difficulties  we  encountered  when  we 
started  out  house- hunting,  and  it  was  this 
doleful  experience  which  made  Euphemia, 
my  wife,  declare  that  before  we  started  out 
on  a  second  search  for  a  residence,  we 
would  know  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

To  do  this  we  must  know  how  other 
people  live,  we  must  examine  into  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
methods  of  house-keeping,  and  make  up 
our  minds  on  the  subjecL 

When  wc  came  to  this  cooclusion  we 
were  in  a  city  boarding-house,  and  we  were 
entirely  satisfied  that  this  style  of  living  did 
not  suit  tis  at  all. 

At  this  juncture  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  gentleman  who  had  boarded  with  us  on 
the  canal-boat  Shortly  after  leaving  us  the 
previous  tall,  he  had  married  a  widow  lady 
with  two  children,  and  was  now  keeping 
house  in  a  French  flat  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  We  had  called  upon  the  happy 
couple  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  tiie 
letter,  now  received,  contained  an  invitation 
for  us  to  come  and  dine,  and  spend  the 
night 

"Well  go,"  said  Euphemia.  "There's 
nothing  I  want  so  much  as  to  see  how 
people  keep  house  in  a  French  flat  Per- 
ha[^  we'll  like  it.  And  I  must  see  those 
children."     So  we  went 

The  house,  as  Euphemia  remarked,  was 
anything  but  flat  It  was  very  tall  indeed 
— the  tallest  house  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
entered  the  vestibule,  the  outer  door  being 
open,  and  beheld,  on  one  side  of  us,  a  row 
of  bell-handles.  Above  each  of  these 
handles  was  the  mouth  of  a  speaking-tube, 


and  above  each  of  these,  a  little  glazed 
frame  containing  a  visiting-card. 

"  Isn't  this  cute  ?  "  exclaimed  Euphemia, 
reading  over  the  cards.  "  Here's  his  name 
and  this  is  his  bell  and  tube !  Which 
would  you  do  first,  ring  or  blow  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  Wow  up 
those  tubes.  Wc  must  ring  the  bell,  just  as 
if  it  were  an  ordinary  front-door  bell,  and 
instead  of  coming  to  the  door,  some  one 
will  call  down  the  tube  to  us." 

I  rang  the  bell  under  the  boarder's  name, 
and  very  soon  a  voice  at  the  tube  said : 

"  Well  ? " 

Then  1  told  our  names,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  front  door  opened. 

"  Why,  their  flat  must  be  right  hoc," 
whispered  Euphemia.  "  How  quickly  the 
girl  came  I  "  And  she  looked  for  the  giri 
as  we  entered.     But  there  was  no  one  ther& 

"  Their  flat  is  on  the  fifth  story,"  said  I. 
"  He  mentioned  that  in  his  letter.  We  had 
better  shut  the  door  and  go  up." 

Up  and  up  .the  soMy  carpeted  stairs  we 
climbed,  and  not  a  soul  we  saw  or  beard. 

"  It  is  like  an  enchanted  cavern,"  said 
Euphemia.  "  You  say  the  magic  word,  die 
door  in  the  rock  opens  and  you  go  on,  and 
on,  through  the  vaulted  passages " 

"  Until  you  come  to  the  ogre,"  said  the 
boarder,  who  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  He  did  not  behave  at  all  like  aa 
ogre,  for  he  was  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  so 
was  his  wife.  After  we  had  settled  down  in 
the  pador  and  the  boarder's  wife  had  gone 
to  see  about  something  concerning  the  din- 
ner, Euphemia  asked  after  the  chUdicn. 

"  I  hope  they  haven't  gone  to  bed,"  she 
said,  "  for  I  do  so  want  to  see  the  dear 
little  things."  ' 

The  ex-boarder,  as  Euphemia  called  him, 
^niled  grimly. 

"They're  not  so  very  little,"  he  said. 
"  My  wife's  son  is  nearly  grown.  He  is  at 
an  academy  in  Connecticut,  and  he  expects 
to  go  into  a  civil  engine^s  office  in  the 
spring.  His  sister  is  older  than  he  is.  My 
wife  married — in  the  first  instance — when 
she  was  very  young — very  young  indeed" 

"Oh  I  "said  Euphemia,  and  thenafraa 
pause,"  And  neither  of  them  is  at  homenow^ 

"  No,"  said  the  ex-boarder.  "  By  the 
way,  what  do  you  think  of  tbis  dado  7  It 
is  a  portable   one ;  I  devised   it  ^ywlt 
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You  can  take  it  away  with  you  to  another 
house  when  you  move.  But  there  is  the 
dinner-bell.  I'll  show  you  over  the  establish- 
ment after  we  have  had  somethiBg  to  eat." 
After  our  meal  we  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. The  flat,  which  included  the 
whole  floor,  contained  nine  or  ten  rooms, 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  comers  in 
some  of  the  rooms  were  cut  ofl'  and  shaped 
up  into  closets  and  recesses,  so  that  Euphe- 
mia  said  the  comers  of  every  room  wwe  in 
some  other  room. 

Near  the  back  of  the  flat  was  a  dumb- 
waiter, with  bells  and  speaking- tubes.  When 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  the  keroscne- 
lamp  maker,  came  each  morning,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  called  up  the  tube  to  know 
what  was  wanted.  Tlie  order  was  called 
down,  and  he  brought  the  thinf^s  in  the 
afternoon. 

Alt  this  greatly  charmed  Euphemia.  It 
was  so  cute,  so  complete.  There  were  no 
interviews  with  disagreeable  trades- people, 
none  of  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  house- 
keeping. Everything  seemed  to  be  done 
with  a  bell,  a  speaking-tube,  or  a  crank. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  ex-boarder, "  if  it  were 
not  for  people  tripping  over  die  wires,  I 
could  rig  up  attachments  by  which  I  could 
sit  in  the  parlor,  and  by  using  pedals  and  a 
key-board,  I  could  do  all  the  work  of  this 
house  without  getting  out  of  my  easy-chair," 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the 
establishment  was  the  servant's  room.  This 
was  at  the  rear-end  of  the  floor,  and  as 
there  was  not  much  space  left  after  the' 
other  rooms  had  been  made,  it  was  very 
small;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  would  ac> 
commodate  only  a  very  short  bedstead.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  our  friends  to  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  servant  when  they 
engaged  her. 

"There  were  several  excellent  girls  at 
the  intelligence  office  where  I  called,"  said 
the  ex-boarder,  "  but  I  measured  them,  and 
they  were  all  too  tali.  So  we  had  to  take  a 
short  one,  who  is  only  so  so.  There  was 
one  big  Scotch  girl  who  was  the  very  per- 
son for  us,  and  I  would  have  taken  her  if 
my  wife  had  not  objected  to  my  plan  for 
her  accommodation." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  first  thought  oi  cut- 
ting a  hole  in  the  partition  wall  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  for  her  to  put  her  feet  through." 
"Never!"    said    his  wife,  emphatically. 
"  I  would  never  have  allowed  that." 

"  And  then,"  continued  he,  "  I  thought 
of  turning  the  bed   around,  and  cutting  a 


larger  hole,  through  which  she  might  have 
put  her  head  into  the  little  room  on  this 
side.  A  low  table  could  have  stood  under 
the  hole,  and  her  head  might  have  rested 
on  a  cushion  on  the  table,  very  comfortably." 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "  it  would  have 
frightened  me  to  death  to  go  into  that 
room  and  see  that  head  on  a  cushion  on  a 
table " 

"  Like  John  the  Baptist,"  interrupted 
Euphemia. 

"Well,"  said  our  ex-boarder,  "the  plan 
would  have  had  its  advantages." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Euphemia,  looking  out  of  a 
back-window,  "  What  a  lovely  litde  iron 
balcony !  Do  you  sit  out  there  on  warm 
evenings  ?  " 

"  That's  a  fire-escape,"  said  the  ex- 
boarder.  "  We  don't  go  out  there  unless  it 
is  very  hot  indeed,  on  account  of  the  house 
being  on  fire.  You  see  there  is  a  little 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  balcony,  and  an 
iron  ladder  leading  to  the  balcony  beneath, 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  first  story." 

"  And  you  have  to  creep  through  that  hole 
and  go  down  that  dreadful  steep  ladder  every 
time  there  is  a  fire  ?"  said  Euphemia. 

"Well,  I  guess  we  would  never  go  down 
but  once,"  he  answered. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Euphemia;  "you'd 
fall  down  and  break  your  neck  the  first 
time,"  and  she  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow, with  a  very  grave  expression  on  her  face. 

Soon  after  this  our  hostess  conducted 
Euphemia  to  the  guest-chamber,  while  her 
husband  and  I  finished  a  bed-time  cigar. 

When  I  joined  Euphemia  in  her  room, 
she  met  me  with  a  mysterious  expression  on 
her  face.  She  shut  the  door,  and  then  said 
in  a  very  earnest  tone : 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  bedstead  in  the 
comer?  I  did  not  notice  it  until  I  came 
in  just  now,  and  then,  being  quite  astonished, 
I  said, '  Why  here's  a  child's  bed;  who  sleeps 
here?'  'Oh,'  says  she,  'that's  our  littie 
Adele's  bedstead.  We  have  it  in  our  room 
when  she's  here.'  '  Little  Adele  ! '  said  I, 
'  I  didn't  know  she  was  little — not  small 
enough  for  that  bed,  at  any  rate.'  'Why, 
yes,'  said  she,  '  Adele  is  only  four  years  old. 
The  bedstead  is  quite  large  enough  for 
her.'  '  And  she  is  not  here  now  ? '  I  said, 
utterly  amazed  at' all  this,  'No,'  she  an- 
swered, '  she  is  not  here  now,  but  we  try  to 
have  her  with  us  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
always  keep  her  little  bed  ready  for  her.' 
'  I  suppose  she's  with  her  father's  people,'  I 
said,  and  she  answered,  '  Oh  yes,'  and  bade 
me  good-night.     What  does  all  this  mean  ?  i 
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Our  boaidcT  told  us  that  the  daughter  is 
grown  up,  and  here  his  wife  declares  that 
she  is  only  four  years  old  I  I  don't  know 
what  in  the  world  to  make  of  this  mystery!" 

I  could  give  Euphemia  no  due,  I  sup- 
pose .there  was  some  mistake,  and  that  vas 
all  I  could  say,  except  that  I  was  sleepjr,  and 
that  we  could  find  out  all  about  it  m  the 
morning.  But  Euphemia  could  not  dismiss 
the  subject  fivm  hei  mind.  She  said  no 
more, — but  I  could  see — until  I  fell  asleep — 
that  she  was  thinking  about  it 

It  must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  perhaps  later,  when  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  Euphemia  starting  up  in  the 
bed,  with  the  exclamation : 

"I  have  it!" 

"What?"  I  cried,  sitting  up  in  a  great 
hurry.  "  What  is  it  ?  What  have  you  got  ? 
What's  the  matter?" 

"  I  know  it !"  she  said,  "  I  know  it  Our 
boarder  is  a  grandfather  /  Little  Adele  is  the 
grown-up  daughter's  child.  He  was  quite 
particular  to  say  that  his  wife  married  very 
young.  Just  to  think  of  it  1  So  shcM  a  time 
ago,  he  was  living  with  us — a  bachelor — 
and  now,  in  four  short  months,  he  is  a 
grand&therl" 

Carefully  propounded  inquiries,  in  the 
morning,  proved  Euphemia's  conclusions  to 
be  conect 

The  next  evening,  when  we  were  quietly 
sitting  in  our  own  room,  Euphemia  re- 
marited  that  she  did  not  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  French  flats. 

"They  seem  to  be  very  convenient,"  I 
said. 

"  Oh  yes,  conveoient  enough,  but  I  don't 
like  them.  I  would  hate  to  live  where 
everything  let  down  like  a  table-lid,  or  else 
turned  with  a  crank.  And  when  I  think  of 
those  fire-escapes,  and  the  boarder's  grand- 
child, it  makes  me  feel  very  unpleasantly." 

"But  the  grandchild  don't  folk>w  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "but  I  shall  never 
like  French  flats." 

And  we  discussed  them  no  more. 

For  some  weeks,  we  examined  into  every 
style  of  economic  and  respectable  house- 
keeping, and  many  methods  of  living  in 
what  Euphemia  called  "  imitation  comfort " 
were  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Euphemia,  one  evening, 
"what  we  really  ought  to  do  is  to  build. 
Then  we  would  have  exactly  the  house  we 
want" 

"  Very  true,"  I  replied ;  "  but  to  build  a 
bouse,  a  man  must  have  money." 


"Ohnol"saidshe,  "oral  least,  not  much. 
For  one  thing,  you  might  join  a  building 
association.  In  some  of  those  societies  I 
know  that  you  only  have  to  pay  a  dollar  a 
week." 

"  But  do  yon  suppose  the  association 
builds  houses  for  all  its  members  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  suppose  so.  Else  why  is  it 
called  a  building  association  ?  " 

I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  these 
organizations,  and  I  explained  to  Euphemia 
that  a  dollar  a  week  was  never  received  by 
any  of  them  in  payment  for  a  new  house. 

"  Then  build  yourself^"  she  said ;  "  I  know 
how  that  can  be  done." 

"Oh,  it's  easy  enough,"  I  remarked, "if 
you  have  the  money." 

"  No,  you  needn't  have  any  money,"  said 
Euphemia,  lather  hastily.  "Just  let  me 
show  you.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
you  want  to  build  a  house  worth — wdl,  saf 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  some  pretiy 
town  near  the  city." 

"  I  would  rather  figure  on  a  cheap? 
house  than  that,  for  a  country  place,"  I 
interrupted. 

"  Well  then,  say  two  thousand  dollars.  Yon 
get  masons  and  carpenters,  and  i>eople  (o 
dig  the  cellar,  and  you  engage  them  to  bdld 
your  house.  You  needn't  pay  them  until 
It's  done,  of  course.  Then  when  it's 
all  finished,  borrow  two  thousand  dollais 
and  give  the  house  as  security.  After  that, 
you  see,  you  have  only  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  borrowed  money.  When  you  save 
enough  money  to  pay  back  the  loan,  the 
house  is  your  own.  Now,  isn't  that  a  good 
plan?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "if  there  could  be  found 
people  who  would  build  your  house  and 
wait  for  their  money  until  some  one  would 
lend  you  its  fiill  value  on  a  mortgage." 

"Well,"  said  Euphemia,  "I  guess  they 
could  be  found,  if  you  would  only  kxA 
for  them." 

"  111  look  for  them,  when  I  go  to  heaven," 
I  said. 

We  gave  up  for  the  present,  the  idea  of 
building  or  buying  a  house,  and  determined 
to  rent  a  small  place  in  the  country,  and 
then,  as  Euphemia  wisely  said,  if  we  likol 
it,  we  might  buy  it  After  she  had  droj:^ 
her  building  projects  she  thought  that  one 
ought  to  know  just  how  a  house  would  suit 
before  having  it  on  one's  hands. 

We  could  aSbrd  something  better  than  a 
canal-boat  now,  and  so  we  were  not  so  re- 
stricted as  in  our  first  search  for  a  house. 
But,  the  one  thing  which  troubled  my  wife 
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— ^d,  indeed,  caused  me  much  anxious 
thought,  was  that  scourge  of  almost  all 
rural  localities — tramps.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  be  away  all  day, — and  we 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  man, — so  we 
must  be  careful  to  get  a  house  somewhere 
off  the  line  of  ordinary  travel,  or  else  in  a 
well-settled  neighborhood,  where  there  would 
be  some  one  near  at  hand  in  case  of  imruly 
visitors. 

"A  village  I  don't  like,"  said  Euphemia ; 
"  there  is  always  so  much  gossip,  and  people 
know  all  about  what  you  have,  and  what 
you  do.  And  yet  it  would  be  very  lonely, 
and  perhaps  d^gerous,  for  us  to  live  off 
somewhere,  all  by  ourselves.  And  there  is 
another  objection  to  a  village.  We  don't 
want  a  house  with  a  small  yard  and  a 
garden  at  the  back.  We  ought  to  have  a 
deal  little  fsxm.,  with  some  fields  for  com, 
and  a  cow,  and  a  bam  and  things  of  that 
sort  All  that  would  be  lovely.  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  want,"  she  cried,  seized  with  a 
sodden  inspiration ;  "  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
the  end-house  of  a  village.  Then  our  house 
could  be  near  the  neighbors,  and  our  farni 
could  stretch  out  a  little  way  into  the  coun- 
try beyond  us.  Let  us  fix  our  minds  upon 
such  a  house  and  I  believe  we  can  get  it" 

So  we  fixed  our  minds,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  we,  unfixed  them  several 
times  to  allow  the  consideration  of  places, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of 
range;  and  during  one  of  these  intervals 
of  mental  disfixment  we  took  a  house. 

It  w*s  not  the  end-house  of  a  village, 
but  it  was  in  the  outskirts  of  a  very  small 
rural  setdemenL  Our  nearest  neighbor 
was  within  vigorous  shouting  distance,  and 
the  house  suited  us  so  well  iii  other  re- 
spects, that  we  concluded  that  this  would 
do.  The  house  was  small,  but  large  enough. 
There  were  some  trees  around  it,  and  a  little 
lawn  in  front.  There  was  a  garden,  a  small 
bam  and  stable,  a  pasture  field,  and  land 
enough  besides  for  small  patches  of  com 
and  potatoes.  The  rent  was  low,  the  water 
good,  and  no  one  can  imagine  how  delighted 
we  were. 

We  did  not  fumish  the  whole  house  at 
first,  but  what  mattered  it  7  We  had  no 
horse  or  cow,  but  the  pastiue  and  bam 
were  ready  for  them.  We  did  not  propose 
to  begin  with  everything  at  once. 

Our  first  evening  in  that  house  was  made 
up  of  hours  of  unalloyed  bliss.  We  walked 
fiom  room  to  room ;  we  looked  out  on  the 
garden  and  the  lawn;  we  sat  on  the  little 
porch  while  I  smoked. 


"We  were  happy  at  Rudder  Grange," 
said  Euphemia ;  "  but  that  was  only  a  canal- 
boat,  and  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  a  permanent  home." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  it  could  not  have  been 
permanent.  But,  in  many  respects,  it  was 
a  delightfi]]  home.  The  very  name  of  it 
brings  pleasant  thoughts." 

"  It  was  a  nice  name,"  said  Euphemia, 
"  and  I'll  tell  you  what  we  might  do :  Let 
us  call  this  place  Rudder  Grange — the  New 
Rudder  Grange  1  The  name  will  do  just  as 
well  for  a  house  as  for  a  boat." 

I  agreed  on  the  spot,  and  the  house  was 
christened. 

Our  household  was  small;  we  had  a  sa- 
vant— a  German  woman ;  and  we  had  our- 
selves, that  was  all. 

I  did  not  do  much  in  the  garden;  it  was 
too  late  in  the  season.  The  former  occupant 
had  planted  some  com  and  potatoes,  with  a 
few  other  vegetables,  and  these  I  weeded  and 
hoed,  working  early  in  the  moming  and  when 
I  came  home  in  the  afternoon.  Euphemia 
tied  up  the  rose-vines,  trimmed  the  bushes, 
and  with  a  little  rake  and  hoe  she  prepared 
a  flower-bed  in  fiont  of  the  parior-win- 
dow.  This  exercise  gave  us  splendid  ap- 
petites, and  we  loved  our  new  home  more 
and  more. 

Our  German  girl  did  not  suit  us  exactly 
at  first,  and  day  by  day  she  grew  to  suit  us 
less.  She  was  a  quiet,  kmdly,  pleasant 
creature,  and  delighted  in  an  out-of-door 
life.  She  was  as  wilhng  to  weed  in  the 
garden  as  she  was  to  cook  or  wash.  At 
first  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  this,  be- 
cause, as  I  remarked  to  Euphemia,  you  can 
find  very  few  girls  who  would  be  wiUing  to 
work  in  the  garden,  and  she  might  be  made 
very  useful. 

But,  after  a  rime,  Euphemia  began  to  get 
a  little  out  of  parience  with  her.  She  worked 
out-of-doors  entirely  too  much.  And  what 
she  did  there,  as  well  as  some  of  her  work  in 
the  house,  was  very  much  like  certain  Ger- 
man hterature — you  didn't  know  how  it  was 
done,  or  what  it  was  for. 

One  aftemoon  I  found  Euphemia  quite 
annoyed. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  "  and  see  what 
that  girl  has  been  at  work  at,  neariy  all 
this  aftemoon.  I  was  upstairs  sewing  and 
thought  she  was  ironing.  Isn't  it  too  pro- 
voking ?  " 

It  was  provoking.  The  contemplative 
German  had  collected  a  lot  of  short  ham- 
bones — where  she  found  them  I  cannot 
imagine — and  had  made  of  them  a  luorder 
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around  my  wife's  flower-bed.  The  bones 
stuck  up  straight  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  all  along  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
the  marrow-cavity  of  each  one  was  filled 
with  earth  in  which  she  had  planted  seeds. 
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" '  These,'  she  says,  *  will  spring  up  and  look 
beautiful,'"  said  Euphemia;  "they  have 
that  style  of  thing  in  her  country." 

"  Then  let  her  take  them  off  with  her  to 
her  country,"  I  exclaimed 

"  No,  no,"  said  Euphemia,  hurriedly, 
"  don't  kick  them  out.  It  would  only 
wound  her  feelings,  aie  did  it  all  for  the 
best,  and  thought  it  would  please  me  to 
have  such  a  border  around  my  bed.  But 
she  is  too  independent,  and  neglects  her 
proper  work.  I  will  give  her  a  week's  notice 
and  get  another  servant.  When  she  goes 
we  can  Uke  these  horrid  bones  away.  But 
I  hope  nobody  will  call  on  us  in  the  mean- 
time." 

"  Must  we  keep  these  things  here  a  whole 
week  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  turn  her  away  without  giving 
her  a  fair  notice.     That  would  be  cruel." 

1  saw  the  truth  of  the  remark,  and  de- 
termined to  bear  with  the  bones  rather  than 
be  unkind. 

That  night  Euphemia  informed  the  girl 
of  her  decision,  and  the  next  morning,  soon 
after  I  had  left,  the  good  German  appeared 
with  her  bonnet  on  and  her  carpet-bag  in 
her  hand,  to  take  leave  of  her  mistress. 

"  What  I  "  cried  Euphemia.  "  You  are 
not  going  to-day  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  goot  to  go  at  all  it  is  goot  to 
go  now,"  said  the  girl, 

"  And  you  will  go  off  and  leave  me  with- 


out any  one  in  the  house,  after  my  putting 
myself  out  to  give  you  a  fair  notice  ?  It's 
shameful ! " 

"  I  think  it  is  very  goot  for  me  lo  go 
now,"  quietly  replied  the  girl.  "  This  house 
is  very  loneful.  I  will  go  to-monow  in  the 
city  to  see  your  husband  for  my  money. 
Goot  morning."  And  off  she  trudged  to 
the  station. 

Before  I  reached  the  house  that  after- 
noon, Euphemia  rushed  out  to  tell  this 
story.  I  would  not  like  to  say  how  far  1 
kicked  those  ham-bones. 

This  German  girl  had  many  successors, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  some  of  them  suited 
as  badly  and  left  as  abruptly  as  herself; 
but  Euphemia  never  forgot  the  ungrateful 
stab  given  her  by  this  "  ham-bone  girl,"  as 
she  always  called  her.  It  was  her  first  wound 
of  the  kind,  and  it  came  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  when  she  was  all 
unused  to  this  domestic  warfare. 

It  was  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  thereabouts, 
after  this  episode  that  Euphemia  came 
down  to  the  gate  to  meet  me  on  my  reiuni 
from  the  city.  I  noticed  a  very  peculiar 
expression  on  her  face.  She  looked  both 
thoughtful  and  pleased.  Almost  the  lirsi 
words  she  said  to  me  were  these  : 

"  A  tramp  came  here  to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hegr  that,"  I  excIaimeU. 
"That's  the  worst  news  I  have  had  yet 
I  did  hope  that  we  were  far  enough  from 
the  line  of  travel  to  escape  these  scouigcs. 
How  did  you  get  rid  of  him  ?  Was  he  im- 
pertinent ?  " 

"  You  must  not  feel  that  way  about  all 
tramps,"  said  she.  "  Sometimes  they  ait 
deserving  of  our  charity,  and  ought  to  be 
helped.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  them.' 

"That  may  be,"  I  said;  "but  what  of 
this  one?  When  was  he  here,  and  when 
did  he  go  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  go  at  all      He  is  here  now." 

"  Here  now !  "  I  cried.    "  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Do  not  call  out  so  loud,"  said  Euphe- 
mia, putting  her  hand  on  my  arm.  "You 
will  waken  him.     He  is  asleep." 

"  Asleep ! "  said  I.     "  A  tramp  ?  Here  ? " 

"  Yes.  Stop,  let  me  tell  you  about  him. 
He  told  me  his  story,  and  it  is  a  sad  one. 
He  is  a  middle-aged  man — fifty  perhaps— 
and  has  been  rich.  He  was  once  a  broker 
in  Wall  street,  but  lost  money  by  the  lail- 
ure  of  various  luilroads — the  Camden  and 
Amboy,  for  one," 

"  That  hasn't  failed,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Well  then  it  was  the  Nwihera  Pacific, 
or  some  other  one  of  them  — at  any  rate  I 
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know  it  was  either  a  railroad  or  a  banlc, — 
and  he  soon  became  very  poor.  He  has 
a  son  in  Cincinnati,  who  is  a  successful 
merchant,  and  lives  in  a  fine  house,  with 
horses  and  carnages,  and  all  that ;  and  this 
poor  man  has  written  to  his  son,  but  has 
never  had  any  answer.  So  now  he  is  going 
to  walk  to  Cincinnati  to,^ee  him.  He 
knows  he  will  not  be  tuined\ivay  if  lie  can 
once  meet  his  son,  face  to  face.  He  was 
very  tired  when  he  stopped  here, — and  he 
has  ever  and  ever  so  far  to  walk  yet,  you 
know, — and  so  after  I  had  given  him 
something  to  eat,  I  let  him  lie  down  in  the 
outer  kitchen,  on  that  roll  of  rag-caipct 
(hat  is  there.  I  spread  it  out  for  him.  It 
is  a  hard  bed  for  one  who  has  known  com- 
fort, but  he  seems  to  sleep  soundly." 

"  Let  me  see  him,"  said  I,  and  I  walked 
back  to  the  outer  kitchen. 

There  lay  the  unsuccessful  broker  fast 
asleep.  His  face,  which  was  turned  toward 
me  as  I  entered,  showed  that  it  had  been 
many  days  since  he  had  been  shaved,  and 
his  hair  had  apparently  been  uncombed  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  His  clothes 
were  very  old,  and  a  good  deal  torn,  and  he 
WOTe  one  boot  and  one  shoe. 

"Whew!  "said  I.  "Have  you  been  giving 
him  whisky  ?" 

"  No,"  whispered  Eupheroia,  "  of  course 
not  I  noticed  that  smelt,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  cleaning  his  clothes  with  alcohol." 

"  They  needed  it,  I'm  sure,"  I  remarked  as 
I  turned  away.  "  And  now,"  said  I, "  where's 
the  girl  ?  " 

"  This  is  her  afternoon  out.     What  is  the 
matter  ?     You  look  frightened." 
Vou  XV.-37. 


"  Oh,  I'm  not  frightened,  but  I  find  1 
must  go  down  to  the  station  again.  Just 
run  up  and  put  on  your  bonnet.  It  wiU  be 
a  nice  little  walk  for  you." 

I  had  been  rapidly  revolving  the  matter 
in  my  mind.  What  was  I  to  do  with  this 
wretch  who  was  now  asleep  in  my  outer 
kitchen  ?  If  I  woke  him  up  and  drove  him 
off, — and  I  might  have  difficulty  in  doing  it, 
— there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  go  far,  but  return  at  night  and 
commit  some  revengeful  act.  I  never  saw 
a  more  sinister-looking  fellow.  And  he  was- 
certainly  drunk.  He  must  not  be  allowed 
to  wander  about  our  neighborhood.  I  would 
go  for  the  constable  and  have  him  arrested. 

So  I  locked  the  door  from  the  kitchen 
into  the  house  and  then  the  outside  door  of 
the  kitchen,  and  when  my  wife  came  down 
we  hurried  oft  On  the  way  1  told  her  what 
I  intended  to  do,  and  what  I  thought  of  our 
guest.  She  answered  scarcely  a  word,  and 
I  hoped  that  she  was  frightened.     I  think 

The  constable,  who  was  also  coroner  of 
our  township,  had  gone  to  a  creek,  three 
miles  away,  to  hold  an  inquest,  and  there 
was  nobody  to  airfist  the  man.  The  nearest 
police-station  was  at  Hackingford,  six  miles 
away,  on  the  railroad.  I  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  station-master,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  kept  the  grocery-store  opposite. 

They  could  think  of  nothing  to  be  done 
except  to  shoot  the  man,  and  to  that  I 
objected. 

"  However," said  I, "he can't  stay  there;" 
and  a  happy  thought  just  then  striking  me, 
I  called  to  the  boy  who  drove  the  village 
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ex[»ress-wagon,  and  engaged  him  for  a  job. 
The  wagon  was  standing  at  the  station,  and 
to  save  time,  I  got  in  and  rode  to  my  house. 
Euphemia  went  over  to  call  on  the  grocery- 
man's  wife  until  I  returned. 

I  had  determined  that  the  man  should  be 
taken  away,  although,  until  I  was  riding 
home,  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  where 
to  have  him  taken.  But  on  the  road  I  set- 
tled this  matter. 

On  reaching  the  house,  we  drove  into  the 
yard  as  dose  to  the  kitchen  as  we  could  go. 
Then  I  unlocked  the  door,  and  the  boy — 
who  was  a  big,  strapping  fellow — entered 
with  me.  We  found  the  ex -broker  still 
vap^ed  in  the  soundest  slumber.  Leaving 
theb^to  watch  him,  I  went  upstairs  and  got 
a  baggage-tag  wbich  I  directed  to  the  chief 
of  poUce  at  the  pc^ice  station  in  Hacking- 
ford.  I  returned  to  the  kitchc«aad  fastened 
this  tag,  conspicuously,  on  the  lappd  oC  the 
sleepers  coat.  Then,  with  a  clothes-line,  I 
tied  him  up  carefully,  band  and  foot.  To 
all  this  he  offered  not  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion. When  he  was  suitably  packed,  with  due 
regard  to  the  probable  tenderness  of  wrist 
and  ankle  in  one  brought  up  in  luxury,  the 
boy  and  I  carried  him  to  the  wagon. 

He  was  a  heavy  load,  and  we  may  have 
bumped  him  a  little,  but  his  sleep  was  not  dis- 
turbed. Then  we  drove  him  to  the  express 
office.  This  was  at  the  railroad  station,  and 
the  station-master  was  also  express  agent.  At 
first  he  was  not  inclined  to  receive  my  par- 
cel, but  when  I  assured  him  that  all  sorts  of 
hve  things  were  sent  by  express,  and  that  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  making  aji  excep- 
tion in  this  case,  he  added  my  arguments  to 
his  own  disposition,  as  a  house-holder,  to 
see  the  goods  forwarded  to  their  destination, 
and  so  gave  me  a  receipt,  and  pasted  a  label 
on  the  ex-broker's  shoulder.  I  set  no  value 
on  the  package,  which  I  prepaid. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  station-master, 
"  he'll  go  all  right,  if  the  express  agent  on 
the  train  will  take  him." 

This  matter  was  soon  setUed,  for,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  train  stopped  at  the  station. 
My  package  was  wheeled  to  the  express  car, 
and  two  porters,  who  entered  heartily 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  hoisted  it  into  the 
The  train-agent,  who  just  then  noticed  the 
character  of  the  goods,  began  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  have  the  fellow  in  his  car; 
but  my  friend  the  station-master  shouted 
out  that  everything  was  all  right, — the  man 
was  properly  packed,  invoiced  and  paid 
for,  and  the  train,  which  was  behind  time, 
moved  away  before  the  irate  agent  could 


take  measures  to  get  rid  of  his  unwekome 
freight 

"  Now,"  said  1,  "  there'll  be  a  drunken 
man  at  the  police-station  in  Hackingford  m 
about  haif-an-hour.  His  offense  will  be  as 
evident  there  as  here,  and  they  can  do  what 
they  please  with  him.  I  shall  telegraph,  to 
explain  the  matter  and  prepare  them  for  Jits 
arrival." 

When  I  had  done  this,  Euphemia  and  I 
went  home.  The  tramp  had  cost  me  some 
money,  but  I  was  well  satisfied  with  my 
evening's  work,  and  felt  that  the  township 
owed  me,  at  least,  a  vote  of  thanks. 

But  I  firmly  made  up  my  mind  that 
Euphemia  should  never  again  be  left  unpro- 
tected. I  would  pot  even  trust  to  a  servaW 
who  would  agree  'to  have  no  afternoons  om. 
I  would  get  a  dog. 

The  next  day  I  advertised  for  a  fierce 
watch-dog,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  I 
got  one.  Before  I  procured  him  I  exam- 
ined iBtQ  the  merits,  and  price,  of  about 
one  hundred  dogs.  My  dog  was  named 
Pete,  but  I  determined  to  make  a  change  in 
that  respect.  He  was  a  very  tall,  bony, 
powerful  beast,  of  a  dull  black  color,  and 
with  a  lower  jaw  that  would  crack  the  hind- 
leg  of  an  ox,  so  I  was  informed.  <Ie  was 
of  a  varied  breed,  and  the  good  Irishman 
of  whom.  I  bought  him  said  he  had  fine 
blood  in  him,  and  attempted  to  refer  him 
back  to  the  different  classes  of  dogs  frofli 
which  he  had  been  derived.  But  after  1 
had  had  him  awhile,  I  made  an  analv-st! 
based  on  his  appearance  and  character,  and 
concluded  that  he  was  mainly  blood-hound, 
shaded  with  wolf-dog  3X\A  mastiff,  and  pickM 
out  with  touches  of  bull-dog. 

The  man  brought  him  home  for  me.  and 
chained  him  up  in  an  unused  wood-sheA 
for  I  had  no  dog-house  as  yet. 

"  Now  thin,"  said  he,  "  all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  keep  'im  chained  up  there  for  three 
or  four  days  till  he  gets  used  to  ye.  An' 
I'll  tell  ye  the  best  way  to  make  a  dog  hke 
ye.  Jist  give  him  a  good  lickin'.  "Him 
he'll  know  yer  his  master,  and  he'll  like  ye 
iver  aftherward.  There's  plenty  of  people 
that  don't  know  that  And,  by  die  way. 
sir,  that  chain's  none  too  strong  for  'im.  I 
got  it  when  he  wasn't  mor'n  half  grown. 
Ye'd  bether  git  him  a  new  one." 

When  the  man  had  gone,  I  stood  anc 
looked  at  the  dog,  and  could  not  help  hojwig 
that  he  would  learn  to  like  me  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  thrashing.  Such  harsh  meth- 
ods were  not  always  necessary,  I  iA\  sure. 
After  our  evening  meaW-a  combinatioD 
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of  dinner  and  supper,  of  which  Euphemi^ 
used  to  say  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
to  call  it  dinper  or  supner — we  went  out 
together  to  look  at  our  new  guardian. 

Euphemia  was  charmed  with  him. 

"  How  massive  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  What 
splendid  limbs  I  And  look  at  that  immense 
bead!  I  know  I  shall  never  be  afraid  now. 
I  feel  that  that  is  a  dog  I  can  rely  upon. 
Make  him  stand  up,  please,  so  I  can  see 
how  tall  he  is." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  dis- 
turb him,"  I  answered,  "  he  may  be  tired. 
He  will  get  up  of  his  own  accord  very  soon. 
And  indeed  I  hope  that  he  will  not  get  up 
until  I  go  to  the  store  and  get  him  a  new 
chain," 

As  1  said  this  I  made  a  step  forward  to 
look  at  bis  chain,  and  at  that  mstant  a  low 
growl,  like  the  Erst  rumblings  of  an  earth- 
quake, ran  through  the  dog. 

I  5tep[>ed  back  again  and  went  for  the 
chain.  The  dog-chains  shown  me  at  the 
store  seemed  all  too  short  and  too  weak, 
and  I  concluded  to  buy  two  chains  used  for 
hitching  horses  and  to  make  one  long  one 
of  them.  I  wanted  him  to  be  able  to  come 
out  of  the  wood-shed  when  it  should  be 
necessary  to  show  himself. 

On  my  way  home  with  my  purchase  the 
thought  suddenly  struck  me,  How  will  you 
put  that  chain  on  your  dog  ?  The  memor)' 
of  the  rumbling  growl  was  still  vivid. 

I  never  put  the  chain  on  him.  As  1  ap- 
proached him  with  it  in  my  hand,  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  his  eyes  sparkled,  his  black  lips 
drew  back  from  his  mighty  teeth,  he  gave 
one  savage  bark  and  sprang  at  me. 

His  chain  held  and  I  went  into  the  house. 
That  night  he  broke  loose  and  went  home 
to  his  master,  who  lived  fully  ten  miles 
away. 

When  I  found  in  the  morning  that  he 
was  gone  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  go  and  look  for  him  or  not. 
But  I  concluded  to  keep  up  a  brave  heart, 
and  found  him,  as  I  expected,  at  the  place 
where  I  had  bought  him.  The  Irishman 
took  him  to  my  house  again  and  1  had  to 
pay  for  the  man's  loss  of  time  as  well  as 
for  his  fare  on  the  raiboad.  But  the  dog's 
old  'master  chained  him  up  with  the  new 
chain  and  I  felt  repaid  for  my  outlay. 

Every  morning  and  night  I  fed  that  dog, 
and  I  spoke  as  kindly  and  gently  to  him  as 
1  knew  how.  But  he  seemed  to  cherish  a 
distaste  for  me,  and  always  greeted  me 
with  a  growl.     He  was  an  awful  dog. 

About  a  week  afler  the  arrival  of  this 


animal,  I  was  astonished  and  frightened  on 
nearing  the  house  to  hear  a  scream  from 
my  wife.  I  rushed  into  the  yard  and  was 
greeted  with  a  succession  of  screams  from 
two  voices,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  wood-shed.  Hurrying  thither, 
I  perceived  Euphemia  standing  on  the  roof 
of  the  shed  in  perilous  proximity  to  the 
edge,  while  near  the  ridge  of  the  roof  sat 
our  hired  girl  with  her  handkerchief  over 
her  head. 

"  Hurry,  hurry ! "  cried  Euphemia.  "  Climb 
up  here !  The  dog  is  loose !  Be  quick  I 
Be  quick  I    Oh  I  he's  coming,  he's  commg ! " 

I  asked  for  no  explanation.  There  was 
a  rail-fence  by  the  side  of  the  shed  and  I 
sprang  on  this,  and  was  on  the  roof  just  as 
the  dog  came  bounding  and  barking  from 
the  bam. 

Instantly  Euphemia  had  me  in  her  arms, 
and  we  came  very  near  going  oflf  the  roof 
together. 

"  I  never  feared  to  have  you  come  home 
before,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  thought  he  would 
tear  you  limb  from  limb." 

"But  how  did  all  this  happen  ?  "  said  I. 

''  Och  1  I  kin  hardly  remimber,"  said  the 
gill  from  under  her  handkerchief. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you,"  I  said,  some- 
what too  sharply, 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Euphemia. 
"There  was  a  man  at  the  gate  and  he 
looked  suspicious  and  didn't  try  to  come  in, 
and  Mary  was  at  the  bam  looking  for  an 
egg,  and  I  thought  this  was  a  good  time  to 
see  whether  the  dog  was  a  good  watch-dog 
or  not,  so  I  went  and  unchained  him " 

"  Did  you  unchain  that  dog  ?  "  1  cried. 

"  Yes,  and  the  minute  he  was  loose  he 
made  a  rush  at  the  gate,  but  the  man  was 
gone  before  he  got  there,  and  as  he  ran 
down  the  road  I  saw  that  he  was  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's man,  who  was  coming  here  on  an 
errand,  I  expect,  and  then  1  went  down  to 
the  bam  to  get  Mary  to  come  and  help  me 
chain  up  the  dog,  and  when  she  came  out 
he  began  to  chase  me  and  then  her ;  and  we 
were  so  frightened  that  we  climbed  up  here, 
and  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  how  I  ever  got 
up  that  fence;  and  do  you  think  he  can 
climb  up  here?" 

"  Oh  no  1  my  dear,"  I  said. 

"  An'  he's  just  the  beast  to  go  afrher  a 
stip'ladder,"  said  the  girl,  in  muffled  tones. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  ? "  asked  Eu- 
phemia. "  We  can't  eat  and  sleep  up  here. 
Don't  you  think  that  if  we  were  all  to  shout 
out  together,  we  could  make  some  neigb- 
^■"*'*^'"'  ngitizedbyGoOgle 
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"  Oh  yes ! "  I  said,  "  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it.  But  then,  if  a  neighbor  came,  the  dog 
would  fall  on  him " 

"And  tear  him  limb  from  limb,"  inter- 
rupted Euphemia. 

"  Yes,  and  besides,  my  dear,  I  should 
hate  to  have  any  of  the  neighbors  come 
and  And  us  all  up  here.  It  would  look  so 
utterly  absurd.  Let  me  try  and  think  of 
some  other  plan." 

"  Well,  please  be  as  quick  as  yuu  can. 
It's  dreadful  to  be who's  that?" 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  female  figure  just 
entering  the  yard. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ? "  exclaimed 
Euphemia.  "  The  dog  will  get  her.  Call 
to  her!" 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  "  don't  make  a  noise. 
It  will  only  bring  the  dog.  He  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  bam,  or  somewhere. 
Keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  she  may  go  up 
on  the  porch,  and  as  the  front  door  is  not 
locked,  she  may  rush  into  the  house,  if 
she  sees  him  coming." 

"  I  do  hope  she  will  do  that,"  said 
Euphemia,  anxiously. 

"And  yet,"  said  l,"it's  not  pleasant  to 


have  strangers  going  into  the  house  when 
there's  no  one  there," 

"  But  it's  better  than  seeing  a  strango 
torn  to  pieces  before  your  eyes,"  said  Euph^ 
mia. 

"  Yes,"  1  replied,  "  it  is.  Don't  you  thini 
we  might  get  down  now  ?  The  dog  isn'i 
here." 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  Euphemia.  "  There  h( 
is  now,  coming  this  way.  And  look  »i 
that  woman !  She  is  coming  right  to  this 
shed." 

Sure  enough,  our  visitor  had  passed  by 
the  front  door,  and  was  walking  toward  us. 
Evidently,  she  had  heard  our  voices. 

"Don't  come  here  I"  cried  Euphemi*- 
"You'll  be  killed!  Run!  nin!  The  dog  ii 
coming!     Why,    mercy   on    us!     It's   Po- 

And  sure  enough  it  was.  There  stood 
our  old  servant-girl,  of  the  canal-boat,  with 
a  crooked  straw  bonnet  on  her  head.  J 
faded  yellow  parasol  in  her  hand,  a  paitd 
done  up  in  newspaper  under  bet  ana. 
and  an  expression  of  astonishment  on  he 
face. 

"  Well,  truly ! "  she  eja^^l^t^  |  ^^ 
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"  Into  the  house,  quick ! "  I  said.  "  We 
have  i.  savage  dog  I " 

"And  here  he  is!"  cried  Euphemia. 
"  Oh  I  she  will  be  torn  to  atoms." 

Straight  at  Pomona  came  the  great  black 
beast,  barkiog  furiously.  But  the  girl  did 
DOt  move;  she  did  not  even  turn  her  head 
to  look  at  the  dog,  who  stopped  before  he 
reached  her  and  began  to  rush  wildly  around 
her,  barking  terribly. 

We  held  our  breath.  I  tried  to  say  "  gel 
out ! "  or  "  lie  down  I  "  but  my  tongue 
would  not  form  the  words. 

"Can  you  get  up  here?"  gasped  Eu- 
phemia. 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  said  the  girl. 

The  dog  now  stopped  barking,  and  stood 
looking  at  Pomona,  occasionally  glancing 
op  at  us.  Pomona  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  him. 

"Do  you  know,  ma'am,"  said  she  to 
Euphemia,  "  that  if  I  had  come  here  yester- 
day, that  dog  would  have  had  my  life's 
blood." 

"  And  why  don't  he  have  it  to-day  ? "  said 
Euphemia,  who,  with  myself,  was  utterly 
amazed  at  the  behavior  of  the  dog. 

"  Because  I  know  more"  to-day  than  I  did 
yesterday,"  answered  Pomona.  "  It  was  only 
this  morning  that  I  read  something,  as  I  was 
coming  here  on  the  cars.  This  is  it,"  she 
continued,  unwrapping  her  paper  [)arcel,  and 
taking  from  it  one  of  the  two  books  it  con- 
tained. "I  finished  this  part  just  as  the  cats 
stopped,  and  I  put  my  scissors  in  the  place  \ 
I'll  read  it  to  you." 

Standing  there  with  one  book  still  under 
her  arm,  the  newspaper  half  unwrapped  from 
it,  hanging  down  and  (lapping  in  the  breeze, 
^e  opened  the  other  volume  at  the  scissors- 
place,  turned  back  a  page  or  two,  and  began 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  Lord  Edward  slowly  san-lci-cd  up  the  bro-ad 
Uc^l-tnl  walk,  when  sudden-ly,  from  out  s  copse, 
Ibere  sprang  a  fur-i-ons  hound.  The  marsh-man, 
cOD^ce-al-cd  in  a  tree,  expected  to  see  the  life's 
blood  of  the  vounvnob-le-man  slain  the  path.  But 
no,  Lord  Edward  did  not  stop  nor  turn  his  head. 
With  a  smUe,  he  strode  slead-i-Iy  on.  Well  he  knew 
thai  11^  by  bc-Iraying  no  em-otion,  he  could  show  the 
dog  that  he  was  w3king  where  he  had  a  right,  the 
bm-tc  would  re-cog-nize  that  tight  and  let  him  pass 
an-Ha-thed.  Thus  in  this  moment  of  peril  his  nob-le 
courage  saved  him.  The  hound,  abashed,  returned 
lo  his  cor^ert,  and  Lord  Edward  pass-ed  on. 

"  Foi-Ied  again,"  mutter -ed  the  marsh-man. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Pomona,  closing  the 
hook,  "you  see  I  remembered  that,  the 
minute  I  saw  the  dog  coming,  and  I  didn't 
betray  any  emotion.     Yesterday,  now,  when 


I  didn't  know  it,  I'd  'a'  been  sure  to  betray 
emotion,  and  he  would  have  had  my  life's 
blood.     Did  he  drive  you  up  there  "i  " 

"Yes,"  said  Euphemia;  and  she  hastily 
explained  the  situation. 

"  Then  I  guess  I'd  better  chain  him  up," 
remarked  Pomona;  and  advancing  to  the 
dog  she  took  him  boldly  by  the  coUar  and 
pulled  him  toward  the  shed.  The  animal 
hung  back  at  first,  but  soon  followed  her, 
and  she  chained  him  up  securely. 

"  Now  you  can  come  down,"said  Pomona. 

I  assisted  Euphemia  to  the  ground,  and 
Pomona  persuaded  the  hired  girl  to  de- 
scend, 

"Will  he  grab  me  by  the  leg?"  asked 
the  girl. 

"  No ;  get  down,  gump,"  said  Pomona, 
and  down  she  scrambled. 

We  took  Pomona  into  the  house  with  us 
and  asked  her  news  of  herself. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  there  aint  much  to  telL 
I  staid  awhile  at  the  institution,  but  I  didn't 
get  much  good  there,  only  I  learned  to  read 
to  myself,  because  if  I  read  out  loud  they 
came  and  took  the  book  away.  Then  I 
left  there  and  went  to  live  out,  but  the 
woman  was  awfiil  mean.  She  throwed 
away  one  of  my  books  and  I  was  only  half 
through  it.  It  was  a  real  good  book,  named 
'  The  Bridal  Corpse,  or  Montregor's  Curse," 
and  I  had  to  pay  for  it  at  the  circulatia' 


library.  So  I  left  her  quick  enough,  and 
then  I  went  on  the  stage." 

"On  the  stage!  "cried  Euphemia.  "What 
did  you  do  on  the  stage  ?" 

"  Scrub,"  replied  Pomona.  "  You  see 
that  I  thought  if  I  could  get  anything  to 
do  at  the  theayter,  I  could  work ^n^  f^^[(^ 
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up,  and  so  I  was  glad  to  get  scrubbin'. 
I  asked  the  prompter,  one  morning,  if  he 
thought  there  was  any  chance  for  me  to 
work  up,  and  he  said  yes,  I  might  scrub  the 
galleries,  and  then  I  told  him  that  I  didn't 
want  none  of  his  Up,  and  I  pretty  soon  left 
that  place.  I  heard  you  was  a-keepin' 
hotise  out  here,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  come 
along  and  see  you,  and  if  you  hadn't  no 
girl  I'd  like  to  live  with  you  again,  and  I 
guess  you  might  as  well  take  me,  for  that 
other  gill  said,  when  she  got  down  from  the 
shed,  that  she  was  goin'  away  to-morrow ; 
she  wouldn't  stay  in  no  house  where  they 
kept  such  a  dog,  though  I  told  her  I 
guessed  he  was  only  cuttin'  'round  because 
he  was  so  glad  to  get  loose." 

"  Cutting  around  I "  exclaimed  Euphemia. 
"  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you  had 
seen  him  yoti  would  have  known  better. 
But  did  you  come  now  to  stay  ?  Where 
are  your  things  ?" 

"  On  me,"  replied  Pomona. 

When  Euphemia  found  (hat  the  Irish  girl 
really  intended  to  leave,  we  consulted  to- 
gether and  concluded  to  engage  Pomona, 
and  I  went  so  far  as  to  agree  to  carry  her 
books  to  and  from  the  circulating  library 
to  which  she  subscribed,  hoping  thereby  to 
be  able  to  exercise  some  influence  on  her 
taste.  And  thus  part  of  the  old  family  of 
Rudder  Grange  had  come  together  again. 
True,  the  boarder  was  away,  but,  as  Po- 
mona remarked,  when  she  heard  about  him, 
"  You  couldn't  always  expect  to  ever  regain 
the  ties  that  had  always  bound  everybody." 

Our  delight  and  interest  in  our  little 
farm  increased  day  by  day.  In  a  week  or 
two  after  Pomona's  arrival  I  bought  a  cow. 
Euphemia  was  very  anxious  to  have  an 
Aldemey, — they  were  such  gentle,  beautiful 
creatures, — but  I  could  not  afford  such  a 
luxury.  I  might  possibly  compass  an  Al- 
demey calf,  but  we  would  have  to  wait  a 
couple  of  years  for  our  milk,  and  Euphemia 
said  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  common 
cow  than  to  do  that. 

Great  was  our  inward  satisfaction  when 
the  cow,  our  own  cow,  walked  slowly  and 
solemnly  into  our  yard  and  began  to  crop 
the  clover  on  our  little  lawn.  Pomona  and 
I  gently  drove  her  to  the  bam,  while  Euphe- 
mia endeavored  to  quiet  the  violent  demon- 
strations of  the  dog  (fortunately  chained) 
by  assuring  him  that  this  was  our  cow  and 
that  she  was  to  live  here,  and  that  he  was 
to  take  care  of  her  and  never  bark  at  her. 
All  this  and  much  more,  delivered  in  the 
earnest  and    confidential    tone    in    which 


ladies  talk  to  infants  and  dumb  animals, 
made  the  dog  think  he  was  to  be  let  Iook 
to  kill  the  cow,  and  he  bounded  and  leaped 
with  delight,  tugging  at  his  chain  so  vio- 
lently that  Euphemia  became  a  litde  fright- 
ened and  left  him.  This  dog  had  bceo 
named  Lord  Edward,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Pomona,  and  he  was  becoming 
somewhat  reconciled  to  his  life  with  us.  He 
allowed  me  to  unchain  him  at  night  and  I 
could  generally  chain  him  up  in  Uie  morn- 
ing without  trouble  if  I  had  a  good  big 
plate  of  food  with  which  to  tempt  him  into  . 
the  shed.  ' 

Before  supper  we  all  went  down  to  the 
bam  to  see  the  milking.  Pomona,  who 
knew  alt  about  such  things,  having  bed  od 
a  farm  in  her  first  youth,  was  to  be  the  milk- 
maid. But  when  she  began  operations, 
she  did  no  more  than  begin.  Milk  at 
industriously  as  she  might,  she  got  m 
milk. 

"  This  is  a  queo'  cow,"  said  Pomona. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  know  how  to 
milk  ?  "  asked  Euphemia  anxiously. 

"  Can  I  milk  ?  "  said  Pomona.  "  Wbj 
of  course,  ma'am.  I've  seen  'em  mift 
hundreds  of  times." 

"  But  you  never  milked,  yourself? "  I 
remarked. 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  know  just  how  ifs  done." 

That  might  be,  but  she  couldn't  do  it, 
and  at  last  we  had  to  give  up  the  matter  in 
despair,  and  leave  the  poor  cow  until  moni- 
ing,  when  Pomona  was  to  go  for  a  man 
who  occasionally  worked  on  the  place,  and 
engage  him  to  come  and  milk  for  us. 

That  night  as  we  were  going  to  bed  1 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  bam  which 
contained  the  cow,  and  was  astonished  to 
see  that  there  was  a  light  inside  of  the 
building. 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Can't  we  be 
left  in  peaceful  possession  of  a  cow  for  a 
single  night  ?  "  And,  taking  my  revolva, 
I  hurried  down-stairs  and  out-of-doors,  for- 
getting my  hat  in  my  haste.  Euphemia 
screamed  after  me  to  be  careful  and  keep 
the  pistol  pointed  away  from  me. 

I  whistled  for  tlie  dog  as  1  went  out,  but 
to  my  surprise  he  did  not  answer. 

"  Has  he  been  killed  P  "  I  thought,  and, 
for  a  moment,  I  wished  that  I  was  a  large 
family  of  brothers — all  armed. 

But  on  my  way  to  the  bam  I  met  a  po- 
son  approaching  with  a  lant^n  and  a  dog- 
It  was  Pomona,  and  she  had  a  milk-pai]  on 
her  arm. 


"  See  here,  sir,"  she  said.  "  it'y^  nur'o 
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full.  I  just  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd 
leam  to  milk — if  it  took  me  all  night.  I 
didn't  go  to  bed  at  all,  and  I've  been  at  the 
bun  fur  an  hour.  And  there  aint  no  need 
ofmy  goin'AfierDoman  inthemonun',"said 
she,  hailing  up  the  bam  key  on  its  nail. 

I  simply  mention  this  circumstance  to 
show  what  kind  of  a  giil  Pomona  had  grown 
to  be. 

We  were  al!  the  time  at  work  in  some  way, 
improving  our  little  place  "  Some  day  we 
will  buy  it,"  said  Euphemia.  We  intended 
lo  have  some  wheat  put  in  in  the  fall 
and  next  year  we  would  make  the  place 
lairly  crack  with  luxuriance.  We  would 
divide  the  duties  of  the  farm,  and,  among 
other  things,  Euphemia  would  take  charge 
of  the  chickens.  She  wished  to  do  this 
entirely  herself,  so  that  there  might  be  one 
thing  that  should  be  all  her  own,  just  as  my 
work  in  town  was  all  my  own.  As  she 
wished  to  buy  the  chickens  and  defray  all 
the  necessary  expenses  out  of  her  own  pri- 
vate funds,  I  could  make  no  objections,  and, 
indeed,  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  She 
bought  a  chicken-book,  and  made  herself 
mistress  of  the  subject.     For  a  week,  there 


was  a  strong  chicken  flavor  in  all  our  coo- 
versa  tion. 

This  was  while  the  pouhty  yard  was 
building.  There  was  a  chicken-house  on 
the  place,  but  no  yard,  and  Euphemia 
intended  to  have  a  good  big  one,  because 
she  was  going  into  the  business  to  make 
money, 

"  Perhaps  my  chickens  may  buy  the  place," 
she  said,  and  I  very  much  hoped  they  would. 

Everything  was  to  be  done  very  systemat- 
ically. She  would  have  Leghorns,  Brahmas, 
and  common  fowls.  The  first,  because  they 
laid  so  many  eggs ;  the  second,  because  they 
were  such  fine,  big  fowls,  and  the  third, 
because  they  were  such  good  mothers. 

"  We  will  eat,  and  sell  the  eggs  of  the  first 
and  third  classes,"  she  said,  "  and  set  the 
eggs  of  the  second  class,  under  the  hens  of 
the  third  class." 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  injustice  in  that 
arrangement,"  I  said, "  for  the  first  class  will 
always  be  childless ;  the  second  class  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  offspring, 
while  the  third  will  be  obliged  to  bring  up 
and  care  for  the  children  of  others," 

But  T  really  had  no  voice  in  this,J]tatter. 
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As  soon  as  the  carpenter  had  finished  the 
yard,  and  had  made  some  coops  and  other 
necessary  arrangements,  Euphemia  hired  a 
carnage  and  went  about  the  country  to  buy 
chickens.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  just  what 
she  wanted,  and  she  was  gone  all  day. 

However,  she  brought  home  an  enormous 
Brahma  cock  and  ten  hens,  which  number 
was  pretty  equally  divided  into  her  three 
classes.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  pur- 
chases, and  indeed  they  were  fine  fowls.  In 
the  evening  I  made  some  allusion  to  the 
cost  of  all  this  carpenier  work,  carriage-hire, 
etc.,  besides  the  price  of  the  chickens. 

"  Oh ! "  said  she,  "  you  don't  look  at  the 
matter  in  the  right  light.  You  haven't  stud- 
ied it  up  as  1  have.  Now,  just  let  me  show 
you  how  this  thing  will  pay,  if  carried  on 
properly."  Producing  a  piece  of  paper 
covered  with  figures,  she  continued :  "  I 
begin  with  ten  hens — I  got  four  common 
ones,  because  it  would  make  it  easier  to  cal- 
culate. After  a  while,  I  set  these  ten  hens 
on  thirteen  eggs  each ;  three  of  these  eggs 
will  probably  spoil, — that  leaves  ten  chickens 
hatched  out.  Of  these,  I  will  say  that  half 
die,  that  will  make  five  chickens  for  each 
hen ;  you  see,  I  leave  a  large  margin  for  loss. 
This  makes  fifty  chickens,  and  when  we  add 
the  hens,  we  have  sixty  fowls  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  Next  year  I  set  these  sixty 
and  they  bring  up  five  chickens  each, — I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  than 
this,  but  I  want  to  be  safe, — and  that  is  three 
hundred  chickens;  add  the  hens,  and  we 
have  three  hundred  and  sixty  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  In  the  third  year,  calcu- 
lating in  the  same  safe  way,  we  shall  have 
twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty  chickens ;  in 
the  fourth  year  there  will  be  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fifih  year,  which  is  as  far  as  I  need  to 
calculate  now,  we  shall  have  sixty-four  thou- 
sand and  eight  hundred  chickens.     What 


do  you  think  of  that  ?  At  seventy-five  cents 
apiece, — a  very  low  price, — that  would  be 
forty-eight  thousand  and  six  hundred  doUati 
Now,  what  is  the  petty  cost  of  a  fence,  and  a 
few  coops,  by  the  side  of  a  sum  like  that?" 

''  Notiiing  at  all,"  I  answered.  "  It  is 
lost  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  I  hate,  my 
dear,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  such  a 
splendid  calculation  as  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  one  question." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  say  something  about  tlie 
cost  of  feeding  all  this  poultry.  That  is  to 
come  out  of  the  chickens  supposed  to  die. 
They  wont  die.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  each  hen  will  bring  up  but  five  chick- 
ens. The  chickens  that  will  live,  out  of 
those  I  consider -OS  dead,  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  feed." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  asV 
you,  although  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
considered.  But  you  know  you  are  only 
going  to  set  common  hens,  and  you  do  not 
intend  to  raise  any.  Now,  are  those  four 
hens  to  do  all  the  setting  and  mother-work 
for  five  years,  and  eventually  bring  up  over 
sixty-four  thousand  chickens?" 

"  Well,  I  did  make  a  mistake  there,"  she 
said,  coloring  a  little.  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do;  I'll  set  every  one  of  my  hens 
every  year." 

"  But  all  those  chickens  may  not  be 
hens.  You  have  calculated  that  every  one 
of  ihem  would  set  as  soon  as  it  was  old 
enough." 

She  slopped  a  minute  to  think  this  over. 

"  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  I  see," 
she  said,  directly.  "  I'll  allow  that  one-half 
of  all  the  chickens  are  roosters,  and  that 
will  tnake  the  profits  twenty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars — more  than  enough 
to  buy  this  place." 

"  Ever  so  much  more,"  I  cried.  "  This 
Rudder  Grange  is  ours!  " 
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The  water-falls  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are 
frequented  by  only  one  bird,  the  ouzet  or 
water-thnish  (Cinclus  Mexicanus,  Sw.).  He 
is  a  singularly  joyous  and  lovable  little  fellow, 
about  the  size  of  a  robin,  clad  in  a  plain 
water-proof  suit  of  a  blackish,  bluish  gray, 
with  a  tinge  of  chocolate  on  the  head  and 
shoulders.     In  form  he  is  about  as  smoothly 


plump  and  compact  as  a  pot-hole  pebble; 
the  flowing  contour  of  his  body  being  inter- 
rupted only  by  his  strong  feet  and  bill,  and  the 
crisp  wing-tips,  and  up-slanted  wrenish  tail 
Amongall  the  countless  water-falls  I  have 
met  in  the  course  of  eight  years'  explorations 
in  the  Sierra,  whether  in  the  icy  Alps,  or 
warm  foot-hills,  or  in  the  profound  Yose-Wp 
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mitic  cafions  of  the  middle  region,  not  one 
was  found  without  its  ouzel.  No  canon  is 
too  cold  for  him,  none  too  lonely,  provided 
it  be  ridi  in  white  falling  water.  Find  a 
fall,  or  cascade,  or  rushing  rapid,  anywhere 
upon  a  clear  crystalline  stream,  and  there 
you  will  surely  find  its  complementary  ouzel, 
flitting  about  in  the  spray,  diving  in  foaming 
eddies,  whirling  tike  a  leaf  among  beaten 
foam-bells ;  ever  vigorous  and  enthusiastic, 
yet  self-contained,  and  neither  seeking  nor 
shunning  your  company. 

If  disturbed  while  dipping  about  in  the 
margin  shallows,  he  either  .sets  off  with  a 
rapid  whir  to  some  other  feeding-ground 
up  or  down  the  stream,  or  alights  on  some 
half-submerged  rock  or  snag  out  in  the 
foaming  current,  and  immediately  begins  to 
nod  and  courtesy  like  a  wren,  turning  his 
head  from  side  to  side  and  performing  many 
other  odd  dainty  manners  as  if  he  had  been 
trained  at  some  bird  dancing-school. 

He  is  the  mountain  streams' own  darling, 
— the  humming-bird  of  blooming  waters, 
loving  rocky  ripple-slopes  and  sheets  of 
foam,  as  a  bee  loves  flowers, — as  a  lark 
loves  sunshine  and  meadows.  Among  all 
the  mountain  birds,  none  has  cheered  me 
so  much  in  my  lonely  wanderings, — none  so 
unfailingly.  For  winter  and  summer  he 
sings,  independent  alike  of  sunshine  and 
love;  requiring  no  other  inspiration  than 
the  stream  on  which  he  dwells.  While 
water  sings,  so  must  he;  in  heat  or  cold, 
calm  or  storm,  ever  attuning  his  voice  in 
sure  accord ;  low  in  the  drouth  of  summer 
and  drouth  of  winter,  but  never  silent. 

During  the  golden  days  of  Indian  sum- 
mer the  mountain  streams  are  feeble, — a 
succession  of  silent  pools,  linked  together 
with  strips  of  silvery  lace-work  ;  then  the 
song  of  the  ouzel  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  But 
as  soon  as  the  winter  clouds  have  bloomed, 
and  the  mountain  treasuries  are  once  more 
replenished  with  snow,  the  voices  of  the 
streams  and  ouzels  begin  to  increase  in 
strength  and  richness  until  the  flood  season 
of  early  summer.  Then  the  glad  torrents 
chant  their  noblest  anthems,  and  then  too 
is  the  flood-time  of  our  songster's  melody. 
But  as  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  dark 
days  and  sun  days  are  the  same  to  him. 
The  voices  of  most  song-birds,  however 
joyous,  sufler  a  long  winter  eclipse ;  but  the 
ouzel  sings  on  around  all  the  seasons,  and 
through  every  kind  of  storm.  Indeed  no 
storm  can  be  more  violent  than  those  of  the 
water-falls  in  the  midst  of  which  he  delights 
to  dwell.     At  least,  from  whatever  cause, 


while  the  weather  is  darkest  and  nraet 
boisterous,  snowing,  blowing,  cloudy  <s 
clear,  all  the  same  he  sings,  and  nevet  a 
note  of  sadness.  No  need  of  spring  sun- 
shine to  thaw  his  song,  for  it  never  freezes. 
Never  shall  you  hear  anything  wintry  from 
his  warm  breast ;  no  pinched  cheeping,  no 
wavering  notes  between  sadness  and  joy; 
his  mellow,  fluty  voice  is  ever  tuned  to 
downright  gladness,  as  free  from  every  trace 
of  dejection  as  cock -crowing. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  wee  frost-pinched  spar- 
rows, on  cold  mornings,  shaking  the  snow 
from  their  feathers,  and  hopping  about  as 
if  anxious  to  be  cheery,  then  hastening  back 
to  their  hidings  out  of  the  wind,  puflang  oui 
their  breast  feathers,  and  subsiding  among 
the  leaves,  cold  and  breakfastlcss,  while  Iht 
snow  continues  to  fall,  and  no  sign  of  clear- 
ing. But  the  ouzel  never  calls  forth  a  singk 
touch  of  pity ;  not  because  he  is  strong  to 
endure,  but  rather  because  he  seems  to  live 
a  charmed  life  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
influence  that  makes  endurance  necessary. 

One  wild  winter  morning,  when  Yoscmite 
Valley  was  swept  from  west  to  east  by  » 
cordial  snow-storm,  I  sallied  forth  to  see 
what  I  might  Icam  and  enjoy.  A  sort  of 
gray,  gloaming-like  darkness  was  kept  up 
by  the  storm,  and  the  loudest  booming  of 
the  falls  was  at  times  buried  beneath  its 
sublime  roar.  The  snow  was  already  over 
five  feet  deep  on  the  meadows,  making 
very  extended  walks  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  snow-shoes.  I  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  making  my  way  to  a  cer- 
tain ripple  on  the  river  where  one  of  my 
ouzels  lived.  He  was  at  home  as  usual, 
gleaning  his  breakfast  among  the  pebbles 
of  a  shallow  portion  of  the  margin,  and 
apparently  altogether  unconscious  of  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  weather.  Pre- 
ently  he  flew  out  to  a  stone  against  which 
the  icy  current  was  beating,  and  tuniinf; 
his  back  to  the  wind,  sang  delightfiilly  as  a 
lark  in  spring-time. 

After  spending  an  hour  or  two  with  my 
favorite,  I  went  plodding  through  the  drifts, 
to  learn  as  definitely  as  possible  bow  the 
other  birds  were  spending  their  time.  The 
Yosemite  birds  are  easily  found  during  the 
winter,  because  all  excepting  the  ouzel  ire 
restricted  to  the  surmy  north  side  of  the 
valley,  the  south  side  being  constantly 
eclipsed  by  the  great  fiisty  shadow  of  the 
wall.  And  because  the  Indian  Ca&on  groves 
from  their  peculiar  exposure  are  the  wann- 
est, all  the  birds  congregate  there,  i 
especially  in  severe  weathey.. 
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let's  jays  were  of  couise  making  more  noisy 
stir  than  all  the  other  birds  combined; 
ever  coming  and  going  with  loud  bluster, 
screaming  as  if  each  had  a  lump  of  melting 
sludge  in  his  throat,  and  taking  very  good 
care  to  improve  the  favorable  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  storm  to  steal  from  the 
acorn  stores  of  the  woodpeckers.  I  also 
noticed  one  solitary  gray  eagle  braving  the 
storm  on  the  top  of  a  tall  pine  stump  just 
outside  the  main  grove.  He  was  standing 
bolt  upright  with  his  back  to  the  wind,  and 
with  a  tufl  of  snow  piled  on  his  square 
shoulders,  the  very  type  of  passive  endur- 
ance. Thus  every  snow-bound  bird  seemed 
more  or  less  uncomfortable  if  not  in  positive 
distress.  The  storm  was  reflected  in  every 
gesture,  and  not  one  cheerful  note,  not  to 
say  song,  came  &om  a  single  bill ;  their 
cowering,  joyless  endurance  offering  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  spontaneous,  irre- 
pressible gladness  of  the  ouzel,  who  could 
no  mote  help  exhaling  sweet  song,  than  a 
rose  sweet  fragrance.  He  must  sing  if  the 
heavens  fall.  I  remember  noticing  the  dis- 
tress of  a  pair  of  robins  during  the  violent 
earthquake  of  the  year  1872,  when  the  pines 
of  the  valley,  with  strange  movements, 
flapped  and  waved  their  branches,  and  beet- 
ling rock-brows  came  thundering  to  the 
meadows  in  fiery  avalanches.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
of  other  observations  to  look  for  the  ouzels, 
but  I  doubt  not  they  were  singing  straight 
on  through  it  all,  regarding  its  terrible  thun- 
ders as  fearlessly  as  they  do  the  booming  of 
the  water- falls. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  separate 
songs  of  the  ouzel  are  exceedingly  difficult 
of  description,  because  they  are  so  variable 
and  at  the  same  time  so  confluent.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  my  favorite  for  eight 
years,  and  though,  during  most  of  this 
time  I  have  heard  him  sing  nearly  every 
day,  I  still  detect  notes  and  strains  that  are 
quite  new  to  me.  Nearly  all  of  his  music  is 
very  sweet  and  tender,  lapsing  from  his 
round  breast  like  water  over  the  smooth  lip 
of  a  pool,  then  breaking  farther  on  into  a  rich  I 
sparkling  foam  of  melodious  notes,  which  1 
^ow  with  subdued  enthusiasm,  yet  without  | 
expressing  much  of  the  strong,  gushing  ' 
ecstasy  of  the  bobolink  or  sky-laik.  ^ 

The  more  striking  strains  are  perfect 
arabesques  of  melody,  composed  of  a  few 
fiiU,  round,  mellow  notes,  embroidered  with 
a  great  variety  of  delicate  trills  which  fade 
in  long  slender  cadences  like  the  silken 
fringes  of  summer  clouds  melting   in  the 


azure.  But  as  a  whole,  his  music  is  thai 
of  the  stream  itself,  infinitely — organized, 
spiritualized.  The  deep  booming  notes  of 
the  falls  are  in  it,  the  trills  of  rapids,  the 
swirling  and  gurgling  of  pot-holes,  low 
hushes  of  levels,  the  rapturous  bounce  and 
dance  of  rocky  cascades,  and  the  sweet 
tinkle  of  separate  drops  oozing  from  the 
ends   of  mosses  and   falling   into   tranquil 

The  ouzel  never  sings  in  chorus  with 
other  birds,  nor  with  his  kind,  but  only 
with  the  streams.  And  like  flowers  that 
bloom  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
some  of  our  favorite's  best  song- blossoms 
never  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  heavier 
music  of  the  water.  I  have  oftentimes 
observed  him  singing  in  the  midst  of  beaia 
spray,  his  music  completely  buried  beneath 
the  water's  roar;  yet  I  knew  he  was  surely 
singing  by  the  movements  of  his  bill. 

His  food  consists  of  all  kinds  of  water 
insects,  which  in  summer  are  chiefly  pro- 
cured along  shallow  margins.  Here  he 
wades  about  ducking  his  head  under  water. 
and  deftly  turning  over  pebbles  and  fallen 
leaves  with  his  bill. 
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air  with  their  delicious  melody,  doubly  de- 
lightful to  me  that  particular  morning,  as 
1  had  been  somewhat  appiehensive  of 
danger  in  breaking  my  way  down  to  the 
lowlands. 

The  portion  of  the  lake  bottom  selected 
for  a  feeding' ground  lies  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  is  covered  with  a  short  growth  of 
algX'  and  other  aquatic  plants, — facts  I 
chanced  to  be  able  lo  determine  by  having 
previously  floated  over  it  on  a  raft  and 
made  soundings. 

After  alighting  on  the  glassy  surface,  the 
birds  would  occasionally  indulge  in  a  little 
play,  chasing  eacli  other  round  about  in 
small  circles;  then  all  three  would  suddenly 
dive  together,  and  come  ashore  and  sing. 
They  are  usually  found  singly,  however, 
rarely  in  pairs  excepting  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  very  rarely  in  threes  or 
foius. 

They  seldom  swim  more  than  a  few 
yards  on  the  surface,  for,  not  being  web- 
footed,  they  make  rather  slow  progress, 
but  by  means  of  their  strong,  ctisp  wings 
they  swim,  or  rather  fly,  with  great  celerity 
under  the  surface,  often  to  considerable 
distances. 

But  it  is  in  withstanding  the  force  of 
'rushing  torrents  that  their  strength  of  wing  in 
this  respect  is  most  strikingly  manifested. 
The  follo^ng  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  their  easy,  unconscious  poweis  of 
sub-aquatic  flight.  One  winter  morning, 
when  the  Merced  River  was  blue  and  green 
with  unmelted  snow,  I  observed  one  of 
m^  ouzels  perched  on  a  snag  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  swift  rushing  rapid.  He  sang 
cheerily,  as  if  everything  was  just  to  his 
mind,  and  while  1  stood  on  the  bank 
admiring  him,  he  suddenly  plunged  into 
the  sludgy  current,  leaving  his  song  broken 
abruptly  off.  After  feeding  a  minute  or  two 
at  the  bottom,  and  when  one  would  suppose 
he  must  inevitably  be  swept  far  down-stream, 
he  emerged  just  where  he  went  down, 
alighted  on  the  same  snag,  showered  the 
water  beads  from  his  feathers,  and  at  once 
continued  his  unfinished  song,  splicing  it 
together  as  if  it  had  suffered  no  interruption. 

The  ouzel  alone  of  all  birds  dares  to  enter 
a  white  torrent.  And  though  strictly  ter- 
restrial in  structure,  no  other  is  so  insepara- 
bly related  to  water,  not  even  the  duck,  or 
bold  ocean  albatross,  or  storm-petrel.  Ducks 
go  ashore  when  they  have  done  feeding  in 
undisturbed  places,  and  frequently  make  long 
overland  flights  fixira  lake  to  lake  or  fronLfidd  I . :. 


wades  up-stream,  and  oftentimes  while  his 
head  is  under  water  the  swift  current  is  de- 
flected upward  along  the  glossy  curves  of  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  in  the  form  of  a  clear, 
oystalline  shell,  which  foirly  incloses  him 
like  a  bell-glass,  the  shdt  being  con- 
stantly broken  and  re-formed  as  he  lifts  and 
dips  bis  head;  while  ever  and  anon  he 
sidles  out  to  where  the  too  powerful  cur 
teat  canies  faim  off  his  feet,  and  sweeps 
him  rapidly  downstream ;  then  he  dexier- 
oosly  tises  on  the  wing  and  goes  gleaning 
again  in  shallower  places. 

But  during  the  winter,  when  the  stream- 
banks  are  ^  deeply  embossed  in  snow, 
and  the  streams  themselves  are  chilled  nearly 
to  the  freezii>g  point,  so  that  the  snow  fall- 
ing into  them  in  stormy  weather  is  not 
wholly  dissolved,  but  forms  a  thin  blue 
sludge,  thus  rendering  the  cturent  opaque — 
then  he  se^s  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
main  rivers,  where  he  may  dive  to  dear 
portions  of  the  channel  beneath  the  sludge. 
Or  he  repairs  to  some  open  lake  or  mill- 
pond,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  feeds  in 
perfect  safety. 

When  thus  compelled   to  betake  him- 

sdf  to  a  lake,  he  does  not  plunge  into  it  at 

once  like  a  duck,  but  always  alights  in  the 

first  place  upon  some  rock  or  ^len  pine 

along  the  shore,  then   flying  out  thirty  or 

fiiTty  yards,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 

chaiacter  of  the  bottom,  he  alights  with  a 

'     dainty  glint  on  the  surface,  swims  about, 

I    looks  down,  finally  makes  up  his  mind  and 

I     disappears  with  a  sharp  stroke  of  his  wings. 

I     After  feeding  for  two  or  three  minutes  he 

I     suddenly  re-appears,  showers  the  water  from 

I     his  wings    widi    one   vigorous   shake,  and 

rises  abruptly  into  the  air  as  if  pushed  up 

from  beneath,  comes  back  to  his  perch,  sings 

a  few  minutes  and  goes  out  to  dive  again  ; 

thus  coming  and  going,  singing  and  diving 

at  the  same  places  for  hours. 

I         1  once  observed  three  thus  spending  a 

winter  morning  in  company,  upon  a  small 

I     ^xaa  lake,  on  the  Upper  Merced,  about 

-     7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Astoim  had  occnired  during  the  night,  but 
the  morning  sun  shone  unclouded,  and  the 
shadotvy  lake,  gleaming  darkly  in  its  setting 
of  fresh  snow,  lay  smooth  and  motionless 
as  a  inirror. 

My'  camp  chanced  to  be  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  water's  edge,  opposite  a  fallen 
pine,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  leaned 
out  over  the  lake.  Here  my  three  dearly 
welcome  visitors  took  up  their  station,  and 
at   once  began   to    embroider  the   frosty 
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to  field.     The  same 
is  true  of  most  other  / 

aquatic  birds.  But 
our  ouzel,  born  on 
the  very  brink  of  a 
stream,  seldom 
leaves  it  for  a  single 
moment.  For,  not- 
withstanding he  is 
often  on  the  wing, 
he  never  flies  over- 
land, but  whirs  with 
rapid,  quail-like  beat 
above  the  stream, 
tracing  all  its  wind- 
ing modulations 
with  great  minute- 
ness. Even  when 
the  stream  is  quite 
small,  say  from  five 
to  ten  feet  wide,  he 
will  not  try  to  short- 
en his  flight  by 
crossing  a  bend, 
however  abrupt  it 
may  be ;  and  even 
when  disturbed  by 
meeting  some  one 
on  the  bank,  he  prefej 
head,  to  dodging  out 
When  therefore  his  flig 
Stream  is  viewed  endw 
strikingly  wavered—ac 
every  curve  inscribed 
rapidity  on  the  air. 

The  vertical  curves  ar.u  sx^ii^a  ui  hie  uium 
precipitous  Alpine  torrents  he  traces  with  the 
same  rigid  fidelity.  Swooping  adown  the 
inclines  of  cascades,  dropping  sheer  over 
dizzy  falls  amid  (he  spray,  and  ascending 
with  the  same  fearlessness  and  ease,  seldom 
seeking  to  lessen  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity 
by  beginning  to  ascend  before  reaching  the 
base  of  the  fall.  No  matter  how  high  it 
may  be,  he  holds  straight  on  as  if  about  to 
da^  headlong  into  the  throng  of  booming 
rockets,  then  darts  abruptly  upward,  and, 
after  alighting  at  the  top  of  the  precipice  to 
rest  a  moment,  proceeds  to  feed  and  sing. 
His  flight  is  solid  and  impetuous  without 
any  intermission  of  wing-beats, — one  homo- 
geneous buzz  like  that  of  a  laden  bee  on  its 
way  home.  And  while  thus  buzzing  freely 
from  iaW  to  fall,  he  is  frequently  heard  giving 
Utterance  to  a  long  outdrawn  train  of  un- 
modulated notes,  in  no  way  connected  with 
his  song,  but  corresponding  closely  with  his 
flight,  both  in  sustained  vigor,  and  homo- 
geneity of  substance. 


Were  the  flights  of  every  individual  ouzd 
in  the  Sierra  traced  on  a  chart,  they  would 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  tbt 
entire  system  of  ancient  glaciers,  from  about 
the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice- 
sheet  until  near  the  close  of  the  glacial 
winter;  because  the  streams  whi<£  the 
ouzels  so  rigidly  follow,  are,  with  the  un- 
important exceptions  of  a  few  side  inlw- 
taiies,  all  flowing  in  channels  eroded  fbt 
them  out  of  the  solid  flank  of  the  range  bf 
the  vanished  glaciers, — the  streams  tracing 
the  glaciers,  the  ouzels  tracing  the  streams. 
Nor  do  we  find  so  complete  compliance  to 
glacial  conditions  in  the  life  of  any  other 
mountain  bird,  or  animal  of  any  kind. 
Bears  frequently  accept  the  path-ways  laid 
down  by  glaciers  as  the  easiest  to  travel; 
but  then,  they  often  leave  them  and  cross 
over  from  caiion  to  canon.  So  also,  roost 
birds  found  in  rocky  canons  at  all  usually 
fly  across  at  right  angles  to  the  coaises  <* 
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the  vanished  glaciere,  because  the  main 
forests  of  these  regions  to  which  they  come 
and  go  are  growing  upon  the  lateral  mo- 
raines vhicb  always  stretch  along  the  tops 
of  the  canon  walls. 

The  oiizel's  nest  is  one  of  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary pieces  of  bird  architecture  I  ever 
beheld;  so  odd  and  novel  in  design,  and  so 
perfectly  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  in  every 
way  so  fiilly  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  little 
builder.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
round  and  bossy  in  outline,  with  a  neatly 
arched  opening  near  the  bottom,  somewhat 
like  an  old-fashioned  brick  oven,  or  Hot- 
tentot's hut  It  is  built  almost  exclusively 
of  green  and  yellow  mosses,  chiefly  the 
beautiful  fronded  hypnuni  that  covers  the 
rocks  and  old  drift-logs  in  the  vicinity  of 
«ater-(al!s.  These  are  deftly  interwoven, 
and  felted  together  into  a  charming  little 
hut;  and  so  situated  that  many  of  the 
outer  mosses  continue  to  flourish  as  if  they 
had  not  been  plucked.  A  few  fine  silky- 
stemmed  grasses  are  occasionally  found  in- 
terwoven with  the  mosses,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  thin  layer  lining  the  floor, 
their  presence  seems  accidental,  as  they  are 
<£  a  species  found  growing  with  the  mosses 
and  are  probably  plucked  with  them.  The 
site  chosen  for  this  curious  mansion  is 
usually  some  litde  rock-shelf  within  reach 
of  the  spray  of  a  water-tall,  so  that  its  walls 
are  kept  green  and  growing,  at  least  during 
the  time  of  high  water. 

Mo  harsh  lines  are  presented  by  any 
portion  of  the  nest  as  seen  in  situ,  but 
rtien  removed  from  its  shelf,  the  back  and 
bottom,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  top, 
is  found  quite  sharply  angular  because  it  is 
made  to  conform  to  the  suHace  of  the  rock, 
upon  which  and  against  which  it  is  built; 
the  little  architect  always  taking  advantage 
of  slight  crevices  and  protuberances  that 
may  chance  to  offer,  to  render  his  structure 
stable,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  gripping  and 
dovetailing. 

In  choosing  a  building  spot,  concealment 
does  not  seem  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  all;  yet  notwithstanding  the  nest  is 
so  la^e,  and  so  guilelessly  exposed  to  view, 
it  is  far  from  being  easily  detected,  chiefly 
because  it  swells  forward  like  any  other 
bulging  moss-cushion  growing  naturally  in 
such  situations.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  where  the  nest  is  kept  fresh  by 
being  well  sprinkled.  Sometimes  these 
romantic  little  huts  have  their  beauty  en- 
hanced by  tasteful  decorations  of  rock- 
ferns  and  grasses,  that   spring   up   around 


the  walls  or  in  front  of  the  door-sill,  all 
dripping  with  crystal  beads. 

Furthermore,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  sunshine  is  poured  down  at  the 
required  angle,  the  whole  mass  of  the  spray 
enveloping  the  fairy  establishment  is  bril- 
liantly irised ;  and  it  is  through  so  glorious 
a  rainbow  atmosphere  as  this  that  some  of 
our  blessed  ouzels  obtain  their  first  peep  at 
the  world. 

Ouicels  seem  so  completely  part  and 
parcel  of  the  streams  they  inhabit,  they 
scarce  suggest  any  other  origin  than  the 
streams  themselves  ;  and  one  might  almost 
be  pardoned  in  fancying  they  come  direct 
from  the  living  waters  like  flowers  from 
the  ground, — a  kind  of  winged  water-lily. 
At  least,  from  whatever  cause,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  look  for  their  nests  until 
more  than  a  year  after  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  birds  themselves,  al- 
though I  found  one  the  very  day  on  which 
I  began  the  search.  In  making  my  way 
from  Vosemite  to  the  glaciers  oi  the  adja- 
I  cent  Alps,  I  camped  in  a  particularly  wild 
and  romantic  portion  of  the  Nevada  cafion 
where  in  previous  excursions  I  had  never 
once  failed  to  enjoy  the  detightfiil  company 
of  my  favorites,  who  were  attracted  here, 
no  doubt,  by  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  white  water.  The  river,  for  miles  above 
and  below,  consists  of  a  succession  of  small 
falls  from  ten  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  con- 
nected by  flat,  plume-like  cascades  that  go 
flashing  from  fall  to  fall,  free  and  channelJess, 
over  waving  folds  of  glacier  polished  granite. 

On  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  falls,  that 
portion  of  the  precipice  which  is  bathed 
by  the  spray  presents  a  series  of  little 
shelves  and  tablets  caused  by  the  devel- 
opment of  planes  of  cleavage  in  the 
granite,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  masses 
through  the  action  of  the  water.  "  Now 
here"  said  1,  "  of  all  places,  is  the  most 
charming  spot  for  an  ouzel's  nest."  Then 
carefully  scanning  the  fretted  face  of  the 
precipice  through  the  spray,  I  at  length 
noticed  a  large,  yellowish  moss-cushion, 
growing  on  the  edge  of  a  level  tablet  with- 
in five  or  six  feet  of  the  outer  folds  of  the 
fall.  But  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
situated  exactly  where  one  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  ouzels  would  fancy  an  ouzel's 
nest  ought  to  be,  there  was  nothing  in  its 
appearance  visible  at  first  sight,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  bosses  of  rock-moss, 
similarly  situated  with  reference  to  perennial 
spray ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  scrutinized 
it  again  and  again,  and  had  removed  imr  I 
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shoes  and  stockings  and  crept  along  the  |  sing  water  songs,  for  they  hear  them  all 
face  of  the  rock  within  eight  or  ten  feet  their  lives,  and  even  before  they  are  bom. 
of  it,  that  I  could  decide  certainly  whether  |       I    have  oftentimes   observed   the  yoimj 


it  was  the  nest  I  was  so  eagerly  seeking  or 
a  natural  growth. 

In  these  moss  huts  are  laid,  three  or  four 
^Bgs, — white,  like  foam  bubbles ;  and  well 
may  the  little   ouzels   hatched  from  them 


just  out  of  the  nest  making  their  odd  gest- 
ures, and  seeming  in  every  way  as  much 
at  home  as  their  experienced  parents, — !ft* 
young  bees  in  their  first  excursions  tu  tbe 
flower    fields.     No    amount    of    fiunilia'^'y 
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with  people  and  their  ways  seems  to  change 
them  in  the  least.  To  all  appearaDce  their 
behavior  is  just  the  same  on  seeing  a  man 
for  the  first  time,  as  when  seeing  him  every 
day. 

On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  riv«^  where 
mills  are  built,  they  sing  on  through  the  din 
of  the  machinery,  and  all  the  concomitant 
coofusionof  dogs,  cattle,  and  workmen.  On 
one  occasion,  while  a  wood-chopper  was  at 
work  on  the  river-bank,  I  observed  one 
cheerily  singing  within  reach  of  the  flying 
chips.  Nor  does  any  kind  of  unwonted 
disturbance  put  him  in  bad  humor,  or 
fri^ten  him  out  of  calm  self-possession. 
In  passing  through  a  oairow  gorge,  I  drove 
one  ahead  of  me  from  rapid  to  rapid,  dis- 
turbing him  four  times  in  quick  succession, 
where  he  could  not  very  well  fly  past  me 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nd.  Most  birds  under  similar  circumstances 
fancy  themselves  pursued,  and  become  sus- 
piciously uneasy ;  but,  instead  of  ^wing 
nervous  about  it,he  made  his  usual  dippings, 
and  sang  one  of  his  most  tranquil  strains. 
When  observed  within  a  few  yards  their 
eyes  are  seen  to  express  remarkable  gentle- 
ness and  intelligence;  but  they  seldom 
allow  a  suf&dently  near  approach.  On  one 
occasion,  while  rambling  along  the  shore  of 
a  mountain  lake,  where  the  birds,  at  least 
those  bom  that  season,  had  never  seen  a 
man,  I  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  large  stone 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  upon  which  it 
seemed  the  ouzels  and  sandpipers  were  in 
the  habit  of  alighting  when  Uiey  came  to 
feed  on  that  part  of  the  shore,  and  some  of 
the  other  birds  also,  when  they  came  down 
to  wash  or  drink.  After  I  had  sat  a  few 
minutes,  along  came  a  whirring  ouzel  and 
alighted  on'  the  stone  beside  me,  within 
reach  of  my  hand.  Then  observing  me,  all 
at  once  he  stooped  nervously  as  if  about  to 
fly  on  the  instant,  but  as  I  remained  mo- 
tionless as  the  stone,  he  gained  confidence, 
and  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face  for  about 
a  minute,  then  flew  quietiy  to  the  outlet 
and  began  to  sing.  A  sandpiper  came  next 
and  gazed  at  me  with  much  the  same 
guileless  expression  of  eye  as  the  ouzel. 
Lastly,  down  with  a  swoop  came  a  Steller's 
jay  out  of  a  fir-tree,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  moistening  his  noisy  throat. 
But  instead  of  sitting  confidingly  as  my 
other  visitors  had  done,  he  rushed  off  at 
once,  nearly  tumbling  heels  over  head  into 
the  lake  in  his  suspicious  confusion,  and 
with  loud  screams  roused  tiie  neighborhood. 

Love  for  song-birds,  with  their  sweet  hu- 
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man  voices,  appears  to  be  far  more  univeisal 
and  unfailing  than  love  for  flowers.  Everyone 
loves  flowers,  to  some  extent  at  least  in  life's 
fresh  morning,  attracted  by  them  as  instinct- 
ively as  humming-birds  and  bees.  Even  the 
young  Digger  Indians  have  sufficient  love 
for  the  bnghtest  of  those  found  growing 
on  the  mountains  to  gather  them  and 
braid  them  as  decorations  for  the  hair. 
And  I  was  glad  to  discover,  through  the 
few  Indians  that  could  be  induced  to 
talk  on  the  subject,  that  they  have  names 
for  the  wild  rose  and  the  lily,  and  other 
conspicuous  flowers,  whether  available  as 
food  or  otherwise.  Most  men,  however, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  become  apa- 
thetic toward  all  plants  that  have  no  other 
apparent  use  than  the  use  of  beauty.  But 
fortunately  one's  first  instinctive  love  of 
song-birds  is  never  wholly  obliterated,  no 
matter  what  the  influences  upon  our  lives  may 
be.  I  have  often  been  delighted  to  see  a 
pure,  spiritual  glow  come  into  the  coun- 
tenances of  hard  business  men,  and  dis- 
sipated old  miners,  when  a  song-bird 
chanced  toalight  near  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  little  mouthful  of  meat  that  swells  out 
the  breasts  of  some  song-birds  is  too  often 
the  cause  of  thdr  death.  Larks  and  robins 
in  particular  are  brought  to  market  in 
hundreds.  But  fortunately  the  ouzel  has  no 
enemy  so  eager  for  his  little  body  as  to 
follow  him  into  the  mountain  solitudes.  I 
never  even  knew  him  to  be  chased  by  hawks. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sort  of 
foot-hill  mountaineer,  had  a  pet  cat,  a  - 
great,  dozy,  overgrown  creatiure,  about  as 
broad-mouldered  as  a  lynx.  Dming  the 
winter  while  the  snow  lay  deep,  the  mount- 
aineer sat  in  his  lonely  dkbin  among  the 
pines,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  wearing  the 
dull  time  away.  Tom  was  his  sole  com- 
panion, sharing  his  bed,  and  sitting  beside 
him  on  a  stool,  with  much  the  same  drowsy 
expression  of  eye  as  his  master. 

The  good-natured  bachelor  was  content 
with  his  hard  fare  of  soda  bread  and  bacon, 
but  Tom,  the  only  creature  in  the  world 
acknowledging  dependence  on  him,  must 
needs  be  provided  with  fresh  meat.  Accord- 
ingly, he  bestirred  himself  to  contrive 
squirrel  traps,  and  waded  the  snowy  woods 
with  his  gun,  making  sad  havoc  amon^ 
the  few  winter  birds,  sparing  neither  robin, 
sparrow,  nor  tiny  nut-hatch,  and  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Tom  eat  them  was  his  great 
reward. 

One  cold  afternoon,  while  hunting  along 
the  river-bank  he  noticed  a  plain-fathered  . 
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little  bird  skipping  about  in  the  shallows, 
and  immediately  raised  his  gun.  But  just 
then  the  confiding  little  songster  began  to 
sing,  and  after  listening  to  his  rare  suoimery 
melody,  he  turned  away,  saying,  "  Bless 
your  little  hestt,  I  can't  ^ixA.yim,  not  even 
for  Tom." 

The  species  is  distributed  all  along  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico,  and  east  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  yet  but 
little  known,  even  among  naturalists.  Au- 
dubon and  Wilson  did  not  meet  it  at  all. 
Swainson  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  describe 
a  specimen  fiom  Mexico.  Specimens  were 
shortly  afterward  procured  by  Druramond 
near  the  sources  of  the  Athabasca  River, 
between  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifth-sixth 
parallels;     and  it  has  been  collected  by 


nearly  all  of  the  numerous  exploring  ex- 
peditions undertaken  of  late  through  our 
western  states  and  territories;  for  it  never 
fails  to  engage  the  attention  of  naturalists 
in  a  very  particular  manner. 

Such,  then,  is  the  life  of  our  little  dndus, 
beloved  of  every  one  who  is  so  happy  as  to 
know  him.  Tracing  on  strong  wing  every 
curve  of  the  most  precipitous  torrent,  ftom 
one  extremity  of  the  Califbmian  Alps  to 
the  other ;  not  fearing  to  follow  them 
through  their  darkest  gorges,  and  coldest 
snow-tunnek ;  acquainted  with  every  water- 
fall, echoing  their  divine  music;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  beautiful 
lives  mterpreting  all  that  we  in  our  unbe- 
lief call  terrible  in  the  utterances  of  torrents, 
as  only  varied  expressions  of  God's  eternal 
love. 
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I. — HOW  TO   GET  THEH. 


"Well,"  exclaims  tired  Mrs.  Motherly, 
"  if  anybody  needs  twenty-six  hours  a  day, 
I  am  sure  I  do,  and  ten  days  a  week  into 
the  bargain.  The  days  are  not  half  long 
enough,  and  when  night  comes,  the  thought 
of  the  things  I  ought  to  have  done  but 
couldn't,  tires  me  more  than  all  I  have 
done.  This  very  day,  when  I  expected 
to  do  so  much  sewing,  has  slipped  away, 
while  I  have  trotted  around  after  the  chil- 
dren, washing  faces,  brushing  tangled  hair, 
putting  on  rubber  boots  and  takmg  them 
off  again  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  pick- 
ing up  blocks  and  playthings,  scarfs  and 
mittens  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
mended  unexpected  tears  in  jackets  and 
dresses,  put  court-plaster  on  'skatched 
finders,'  setded  twenty  quarrels  between  the 
baby  and  the  next  older,  threaded  needles 
for  'make-believe  sewings,'  and  all  the 
time  been  trying  to  sew,  or  dust,  or  sweep, 
or  make  gingeroread,  till  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  a  dozen  pieces,  and  every  piece  trying  to 
do  somethmg  different.  At  night  I  am  so 
tired  that  all  I  ask  for  is  a  place  to  crawl 
into  and  sleep  if  I  can,  and  even  that  must 
be  with  one  eye  open  to  see  that  the  baby 
doesn't  get  uncovensd.  Yet  there  are  peo- 
ple so  unfeeling  as  to  say  I  ouglit  to  try  to 
get  time  to  read  and  all  that  1  " 

Not  so  fast,  my  litde  mother.  It  is  all 
true,  every  w<:nxl  of  it,  but  let  us  see  if  it  isn't 


possible  to  save  a  little  time  out  of  evMi  these 
busy,  wearying  days  for  something  higher 
than  mere  physical  needs. 

In  order  ta  find  out  how  to  save  it,  let  us 
see  what  wc  do  with  it  Suppose  we  sort 
over  our  work  as  we  do  our  work-baskets, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  make  a  little  time  by 
saving  it 

The  first  and  most  important  of  our 
duties  is  the  caie  of  the  children,  including, 
of  course,  their  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training. 

Next  comes  the  housekeeping,  i-  «■,  the 
literal  keeping  the  house  in  order,  looking 
after  its  cleanliness  and  general  pleasanmess. 

Then,  cooking  or  preparing  and  service 
the  food,  including  the  care  of  the  table  and 
all  that  pertains  to  it  This  is  really  another 
part  of  the  housekeeping,  and  perh^js  ou^t 
to  be  included  in  it,  except  that  in  some 
households  the  deuiJs  are  given  over  oi- 
tirely  to  servants,  while  in  others  they  are 
in  greater  or  less  degree  the  work  of  the 
lady  of  the  house. 

And  lastly,  the  sewing. 

As  regards  the  care  of  the  children  it  ii 
almost  impossible  that  there  can  be  any 
superfluities.  To  every  true  motbo',  ibeit 
welfare  is  first  and  fcnvnost  Better  that 
cobwebs  festoon  our  parlor-waUs,  and  dtst 
lie    inch    deep   on  out  bpokt  than  that 
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we  neglect  our  children  for  anjrthing,  no 
matter  how  good  that  thing  in  itself  may  be. 
Missionary  meetings  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  balls  and  fashionable  society  at 
the  other,  arc  all  blameworthy,  if  on  account 
c^  them  the  children  suffer.  When  "  cult- 
ure "  turns  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  sCTvants,  it  becomes  only  a  refined  form 
of  selfishness. 

By  caring  for  the  children,  I  do  not  mean 
providing  them  with  plenty  of  wholesome 
food  and  wann,  dean  clothing  merely,  but 
I  would  also  indude  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I 
must  caS  "  mothoing."  It  consists  in  acts 
of  bvisg,  motherly  attention,  such  as  taking 
up  the  tired  baby  toward  night-fall,  and 
nes^g  him  in  your  arms  for  a  little  rest, 
'  and  in  calling  the  equally  tired  older  child 
from  her  too-absorbing  play,  and  by  quiet 
coDTcisation  soothing  her  busy  biain  into  a 
condition  for  reslfiil  sleep,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  toss  the  weary  body  through  hours  of 
mieasy  dreaming.  It  will  lead  you  cheer- 
fiilly  to  lay  down  the  interesting  book  or 
bscinating  sewing  to  cover  Tommy's  ball  or 
to  loop  up  the  refractory  overskirt  on 
Bessie's  doll,  and  patiently  to  restore  order 
ailer  your  dining-room  has  been  turned  into 
Pandemonium  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  by 
Hairy  and  "  the  boys."  It  will  hdp  you  to 
teach  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  family 
quarrel  something  about  the  rights  of  both 
posons  and  property,  and  to  show  them 
that  there  can  be  honor  among  children  as 
vdl  as  among  thieves.  These  things  take 
time,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  thej*  are  a  part 
of  a  child's  birthright. 

But  some  mothers  "  mother  "  their  chil- 
dren too  much,  don't  they  ?  To  be  sure 
they  do ;  there's  a  difference  in  hens,  even ; 
some  duck  and  scratch  and  bustle  about, 
with  so  much  maternal  eagerness  and  i^~ 
Dorance  as  to  tread  the  life  out  of  half  their 
chicks,  while  others  go  clucking  around  in 
an  amiable,  comfortable  fashion,  always 
^ireading  their  wings  at  just  the  right  mo- 
ment to  shelter  their  brood  &x)m  every  real 
or  imaginary  danger.  These  are  the  hens 
fimners  keep  to  "set,"  They  are  such 
"good  mothers,"  and  their  chickens  always 
turn  out  welL  So  it  is  with  children.  Where 
every  want  is  anticipated,  where  a  child 
seldom  does  anything  for  itself,  is  dressed 
and  undressed,  rocked  and  amused  long 
past  babyhood,  is  never  allowed  to  try  ex- 
periments and  make  fiiilures,  the  mother  be- 
comes a  slave  and  the  child  a  helpless  doll. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  judidous  neglect 


in  the  care  of  children.  By  this  I  mean  a 
careful  carelessness  which  allows  them  to 
look  out  for  themselves  as  far  as  they  safdy 
can,  but  yet  is  always  ready  to  step  in  at 
just  the  right  moment.  To  be  sure,  their 
clothes  will  get  soOed  and  their  heads 
bumped  oftener,  but  they  will  grow  up  more 
sturdy  and  self-rdiant  Uian  wh^«  they  are 
constantly  watched.  At  first  the  mother 
will  not  save  much  time  by  this  sort  of 
training.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  do  everything  for  a  child  than  to  direct 
him  in  his  awkward  efforts  to  help  himsel£ 
For  instance,  the  four-year-old  boy  wants  to 
wash  his  own  hands,  brush  his  teeth,  and 
button  his  boots.  You  know  he'll  let  the 
water  run  up  his  sleeves  and  spill  it  on  the 
Soor  and  the  wash-stand,  but  you  let  him  try. 
He  is  so  proud  to  think  he  is  helping 
mamma,  that  you  haven't  the  heart  to  teU 
him  he  has  hindered  more  than  he  has 
helped.  And  when  you  find  that  he  has 
carefully  washed  the  inside  of  his  hands, 
which  were  clean  enough  before,  while  the 
backs  of  them  are  as  dirty  as  ever,  and  that 
his  boots  are  on  the  wrong  feet,  you  use 
some  ingenious  pretext  to  remedy  defects, 
and  then  quietly  laugh  to  hear  Jiim  shout  to 
somebody,  "  I'm  'most  a  big  boy;  I  d'essed 
myself  all  alone,"  But  what  a  relief  it  is, 
when  he  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  to  have 
him  able  to  do  these  things  for  himself  1 

But  if  we  cannot  save  much  time  ftom 
the  care  of  the  children,  perhaps  there  is 
some  unnecessary  work  in  our  housekeep- 
ing. Haven't  you  ever  thought,  after  some 
domestic  upheaval,  such  as  bouse-deaning 
or  a  "  thorough  sweeping  " — "  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  pays,  after  all.  It  don't  look  much 
deaner  than  it  did  before  ?"  But  when  your 
husband  mildly  suggested  the  same  thing, 
did  you  not,  my  dear  little  hypocrite, 
fiercely  declare  that  men  never  did  appre- 
ciate woman's  work  ?  How  would  he  like 
his  house  to  be  as  dirty  as  a  bam  ?  A  sweet 
little  lady,  one  of  these  modd  housekeep- 
ers, once  said  to  me,  "  I  have  just  deaned 
my  spare-room,  and,  honestly,  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  have  be^  six  people  in  it  since 
last  fall.  But,  then,  /kncTw  it's  dean,  and 
that's  something." 

Think  of  the  paint-scrubbing,  spring  and 
fall,  in  places  where  a  fly  wouldn't  dare  to 
set  his  foot,  and  couldn't  if  he  dared,  and 
the  sweeping  and  dusting  on  regular  days, 
not  because  the  rooms  need  it,  "  but,  then, 
you  know,  it's  time  for  it."  I  suppose  Z 
shall  be  misunderstood.     Neat  housekeep- 1  ^> 
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exs  will  look  aghast,  and  say,  "  Welt,  I  can't 
abide  dtri  anyway,"  intimating  that  dirt  (not 
duet,  that's  too  mild, — ^but  red,  unmitigated, 
hoirible  dirt)  would  lie  in  shovelfuls  all 
about,  if  they  didn't  throw  soul  and  body 
into  the  search  after  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aunt  Easybody,  who  "  runs  in "  for  an 
hour's  gossip  with  her  neighbor  in  the  morn- 
ing before  she  dusts  her  sitting-room,  and 
Fanny  Meander,  who  sits  down  to  alter  the 
bimming  on  her  spring  hat,  with  her  bed 
unmade  and  her  room  in  disorder,  will  each 
sweetly  smile  and  say,  "That's  just  my  doc- 
trine." But  I  don't  mean  either  of  you,  nor 
Mrs.  Aimless,  who  devours  "  Mrs.  South- 
worth"  and  calls  it  "culture,"  while  her 
children  make  mud-pies  in  the  street.  I 
am  talking  to  these  particular,  conscientious 
housekeepers  who  are  working  and  worry- 
ing (principally  worrying)  themselves  into 
eaHy  graves,  for  fear  every  nook  and  comer 
from  attic  to  cellar  will  not  be  in  immaculate, 
speckless,  dustless  order.  It  is  beautiful  to 
have  it  BO,  you  say,  thinking  of  Mis.  A.'s 
exquisite  housekeepmg.  But  Mis.  A.  has  a 
corps  of  well-trained,  faithful  servants,  a 
house  so  large  and  well  arranged  that  all 
the  actual  work-rooms  are  snugly  tucked  out 
of  sight.  The  laundry  has  matched  away 
from  the  kitchen,  the  sewing-room  bidden 
good-bye  to  the  family  sitting-room,  and 
the  nuisery  and  play-room  has  slyly  walked 
upstairs  into  a  place  by  itself.  Yet  some, 
either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  a  "  cheap" 
Iri^  girl,  try  in  their  inconvenient,  crowded 
houses  to  repjoduce  Mrs.  A.'s  results.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  her  if  she  didn't  do 
itf— it  is  almost  as  much  of  a  disgrace  to 
them  that  they  do  ;  for  what  costs  her  only 
money  costs  them  vitality,  and  leaves  them 
neither  time,  strength,  nor  thought  for  any- 
thing else. 

Again,  while  some  of  us  burden  ourselves 
through  superfluous  neatness,  others  do  the 
same  thing  through  excessive  elaborarion  in 
their  housekeeping.  You  have  been  ushered 
into  some  of  these  delightful  parlors,  where 
blossoming  plants,  and  ivies  in  brackets, 
singing-birds  and  pictures  and  bronzes  are 
arranged  in  beautiful  profusion.  Now,  some 
one  must  dust  tite  statuettes,  and  water  the 
plants,  arrange  the  floweis,  and  take  care  of 
the  birds.  There  are  many  ladies  who  are  not 
so  occupied  with  other  duties  but  that  they 
can  find  time  for  these  things  and  for  read- 
ing and  study  too.  Occasionally  a  servant 
may  be  found  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  all 
this.  But  there  are  busy  mothers  of  little 
children  whose  minutes  are  so  taken  up,  that 
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the  time  thus  used  may  be'  all  that  can  be 
spared  from  imperatively  necessary  work. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good,  may 
it  not  be  better  for  such  persons  to  deny 
themselves  these  things, — or,  at  least,  to 
substitute  for  them  something  simpler? 
Don't  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  I  would 
counsel  empty,  bam-like  rooms;  home 
should  be  made  just  as  attractive  as  possi- 
ble. But  among  the  host  of  elegant  things 
there  are  some  whicli  almost  ts^e  care  of 
themselves.  Vou  will  see  at  once  the  difier- 
ence  between  pictures  on  the  walls  and  those 
on  easels;  ferneries,  and  stands;  of  grow- 
ing plants;  hanging  baskets  of  autumn 
leaves  and  clematis,  and  those  which  need 
to  be  taken  down  to  be  watered  every  day. 
These  things  are  meant  to  excess  cultnn 
and  refinement  in  their  owners.  There  may 
be  times  when  even  these  must  be  put  one 
side,  that  the  mistress  may  possess  uie  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  but  the  shadow. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  third  division  of  om 
work,  viz.,  that  of  cooking.  In  some  house- 
holds this  means  frying  doughnuts,  making 
pies,  and  cooking  the  greater  part  of  the 
meals  even  where  a  servant  is  kept^  because 
some  one  fancies  that  no  one  can  suit  him 
but  "  mother."  In  others  it  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  syllabubs,  and  meringues  and 
cake — the  "  fancy-work  "  of  cooking.  To 
save  time  here  you  will  have  to  make  an 
ally  of  your  husband.  He  can  help  or 
hinder  more  than  anybody  else.  Husbands 
are  usually  quite  ignorant  concerning  the 
time  and  strength  it  takes  for  all  this  cookbg. 
At  heart,  they  wish  their  wives  to  have  the 
best  opportunities,  but  they  see  them  fritter- 
ing their  time  away  on  other  things  and 
cannot  understand  why  they  should  not  cook 
to  please  them  as  well  as  dress  to  please 
themselves.  For  this  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness the  mothers  of  the  men  are  some- 
what responsible,  and  many  wives,  instead 
of  enlightening  their  husbands,  increase  the 
mischief,  often  out  of  their  very  desire  to 
please  them  and  "make  home  happy."  Be- 
cause the  husband  has  had  a  hard  day's 
work  in  his  office,  study  or  shop,  his  affec- 
tionate wife,  anxious  to  give  him  pleasure  on 
his  return  home,  care&lly  prepares  some 
marvelous  bit  of  cookery, — a  chicken-[»e,  a 
Neapolitan  pudding,  a  salad,  or  a  fros(>^I 
cocoa-nut  cake — on  the  principle  of  c^>imter- 
irritation,  I  presume.  And  the  man  eais 
the  tempting,  indigestible  dain^,  thinking 
what  a  good  wife  he  has.  She  enjoys  it. 
too,  with  that  mild  and  genial  glow  which 
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1  benevolent  mind,  conscious  of  a  good 
deed,  always  feels.  Some  yeara  hence,  when 
he  groans  under  the  torments  of  dyspepsia, 
neither  of  them  will  ever  thinlc  of  laying  the 
blame  to  the  dainty  dishes  prepared  at  the 
sacrifice  of  so  much  time  and  strength. 
"  But  he  has  always  been  brought  up  to  have 
such  things,  and  likes  them."  That  settles 
the  question.  Certainly,  people  must  always 
have  what  they  like,  and  what  they  have 
been  used  to !  But  wouldn't  it  be  well 
for  the  children  to  have  a  diflerent  diet? 
What  soR  of  stomachs  will  they  have  if 
they  eat  such  things  ?  For  eat  them  they 
will,  you  may  be  sure,  if  they  are  on  the  table, 
even  if  other  food  is  prepared  for  them,  which 
few  mothers  will  take  the  trouble  to  do. 
Besides,  they  will  be  grown  up  some  day,  and 
thai  theymust  have  these  things  because  they 
have  "  been  brought  up  to  have  them,"  etc 
Perhaps  if  any  one  article  could  stand  as 
a  representative  of  all  those  things  which 
it  is  difficult  to  make  well,  and  which  are 
good-for-nothing,  physiologically,  when  they 
aie  made,  it  would  be  that  curious  American- 
ism—^. I  never  could  understand  the  pe- 
culiar fascination  which  these  geometrical 
compounds  have  for  the  masculine  palate,  but 
the  man  or  boy  who  can  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  piece  of  pie  would  be  a  natural 
cunosity.  TTieuoder-crust  may  be  "soggy;  " 
that's  no  matter,  there's  the  top-crust  and 
the  "filling."  Tlie  one  may  be  leathery, 
the  other  ^1  of  all  the  untold  indigestible 
honors  of  molasses  and  mince-meat,  citron 
and  dnnamoQ,  cloves  and  cider,  apples  and 
allspice,  butter  and  brandy,  sugar  and  suet, 
wine  and  raisins, — but  it's  pU,  and  thaCs 
enough.  For  the  sake  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  wives,  mothers  of  growing  boys  ought 
to  educate  them  into  a  better  taste,  lest  by  and 
fay  "  a  piece  of  pie  like  that  my  mother  used 
to  make"  be  the  dreadful  will-o'-the-wisp 
to  lure  the  poor  wife  into  a  slough  of 
d&p{md.  And  you,  tired  housewife,  by 
occasional  desserts  of  &uit  and  puddings, 
introduce  yoiu'  husband  into  the  bound- 
less supply  of  wholesome  and  toothsome 
things  that  we  neglect  for  the  sake  of  pie. 
He  may  speak  scornfully  of  your  blant- 
manges  and  custards,  or,  as  the  dessert  comes 
on,  raise  his  eyebrows  and  say  significantly, 
"  Nothing  but  apples  ?  "  or  "  Oh  I  it's  rice 
a^in."  But  do  not  press  your  '■'  reform  " 
unreasonably ;  remember  the  defects  of  his 
early  education,  and  if  you  can  convince 
him  that  it  really  saves  your  time  and 
strength,  and  if  your  puddings  and  custards 
are  good,  he  will  soon  be  wiUing  to  accept 


the  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  some  women 
who  are  natural  cooks.  The  "  natural 
depravity  of  inanimate  objects "  seems 
charmed  away  when  they  get  hold  of  bowl 
and  spoon.  Their  ovens  always  bake  oa 
both  top  and  bottom.  Soups  never  scorch, 
nor  biscuits  sour.  They  always  cany 
their  recipes  in  their  heads.  With  what 
exasperating  indefinitcncss  do  they  answer 
you  when  you  ask  them  How  they  make  any 
particular  thing, — mufiins,  for  instance.' 

"  Dear  me,  I  never  have  much  of  a  rule 
about  such  things." 

"  But  can't  you  give  me  a  litde  idea  ? 
John  has  so  often  spoken  of  your  muffins 
since  we  took  tea  with  you,  and  I  really 
should  like  to  leam  how  to  make  them." 

"Well,  I  stir  up  a  pretty  stiff  batter; 
depends  something  on  how  many  folks  I 
have  to  tea." 

"  Do  you  use  milk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  I  have  it;  if- not,  I  take  water." 

"Any  eggs?" 

"Well,  if  eggs  are  cheap,  I  break  in  a 
couple,  if  they  are  dear,  I  don't  always." 

"You  use  some  butter?" 

"Ohyest  a  piece  about  as  big  as  an  egg." 

Shepause8,asifthatwerealL  Youtimidly 
suggest— 

"  Cream  tartar  or  soda  ?" 

A  look  of  surprise  creeps  over  her  fate, 
as  if,she  wouldsay,"  What  does  the  woman 
mean  by  asking  so  many  questions  ?  "  but 
she  says — 

"  Well,  if  I  have  sour  milk,  I  don't  use 
cream  tartar;  if  the  milk's  sweet,  I  put  in  a 
couple  of  spoonfuls  of  cream  tartar  and  one 
of  soda." 

You  wish  you  dared  ask  whether  it's  table 
or  tea  spoonfuls  she  means,  but  if  you  are  a 
novice,  think  it  must  be  table-spoonfuls,  the 
muffins  are  so  very  light 

^c  evidently  now  considers  the  thing 
complete. 

"You  haven't  said  anything  about  the 
flour?"  you  inquire— with  inward  trem- 
bling; but  you  really  do  wish  to  please 
John. 

The  look  of  surprise  changes  to  a  wide- 
eyed  amazement. 

"  Flour  ?  Why,  I  supposed  any  goose 
would  know  about  that  A  good  bowlful, 
of  course.  I  always  use  my  own  judgment 
about  the  flour." 

You  retire  from  the  field  discomfited,  but 
not  bein^  easily  discouraged,  try  to  follow 
these  "  direcdons."    The  result  is  somethind  , 
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very  different  from  Mis.  Handy's  delicate 
muffins.  John  breaks  one  open  very  sus- 
piciously, and,  after  a  minute's  inspection, 
pushes  back  his  plate, — with  that  expression 
of  huge  patience  which  men  assume  when 
diey  want  to  say  something  severe  but  don't, 
— ^ndsays: 

"  Haven't  you  any  bread,  Mary  ?  Don't 
let  the  children  touch  these.  Ihey  are  as 
tough  as  leather.  Why  don't  you  ask  Mrs. 
Handyhowshemakeshermuffins?  They're 
something  like." 

You  nerve  yourself  and  pleasantly  ask  if 
he  would  n't  like  a  slice  of  dry  toasL  (Such 
a  comfort  as  dry  toast  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances!) In  a  week  or  two,  after  a 
series  of  experiments,  you  finally  evolve 
from  your  "  inner  consciousness,"  and  flour 
and  eggs,  some  very  creditable  muffins, — but 
you  don't  call  youi  experience  judgment. 

There  are  many  cases  where  it  is  a  wom- 
an's duty  to  prepare  the  food  herself, — as, 
for  instance,  when  the  fickle  appetite  of  the 
invalid  husband,  or  delicate  child,  or  aged 
parent,  needs  the  persuasion  of  the  unmis- 
takable flavor  which  "mother's,"  practiced 
hand  alone  can  give.  Where,  for  any  rea- 
son, the  lady  "  does  her  own  work,"  diis  is 
a  necessity.  However,  I  am  speaking  of 
superfluous,  not  of  necessary  labor,  and  very 
often  even  in  these  cases,  simple  dishes  would 
be  more  healthfiil  and  quite  as  palatable. 

Bu^  as  these  departments  of  our  daily 
labor  keep  us,  I  think  we  shall  find  on 
examination  that  our  sewing  lays  upon  us 
the  most  unnecessary  as  well  as  tiie  heaviest 
burdens.  The  diflerence  between  dresses 
simply  made  and  those  loaded  with  trim- 
ming represents  hours  of  labor  which  minister ' 
to  no  one's  health  or  happiness.  Our  chil- 
dren are  just  as  well  off  if  their  underdoth- 
ing  is  innocent  of  tucks  and  ruffles.  "  Yes," 
I  hear  half  a  dozen  say  at  once.  "  But  I 
do  like  to  see  children  handsomely  dressed, 
and  I  like  to  wear  pretty  dresses  myself" 
To  be  sure,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  gratify 
our  feminine  penchant  lot  pretty  things, 
within  reasonable  limits.  But  it  depends 
something  on  what  it  costs.  Mrs.  Easy- 
money  is  able  to  pay  for  the  making  of  all 
the  elaborate  garments  she  wears,  but  it  is 
a  different  matter  when  poor  Mrs.  Struggle- 
hwd  attempts  to  make  all  these  fine  things 
herself,  and  to  do  a  good  share  of  housework 
besides.  And  isn't  there  another  side  to  it  ? 
May  not  simpler  things  be  actually  prettier,  if 
they  were  only  the  fashion  ?  Have  you  never 
turned  your  bead  to  look  at  a  lady  passing 


you  on  the  street,  the  elegant  umplidtjr 
of  whose  dress  was  positively  refreshing, 
and  then  gone  home  and  woiked  over  your 
yards  of  trimming  as  blindly  and  vigorously 
as  ever  ?  Just  think  of  the  hours  we  have 
spent  and  must  spend  wearily  sewing  to- 
gether, and  sewing  on,  what  next  year's 
dictum  will  say  take  0%  and  put  on  higha 
or  lower,  upside  down  or  downside  up. 
And  the  thought  and  the  talk  it  takes !  Is  not 
a  new  dress  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  ?  First 
there  is  the  question  of  the  material  and  the 
color,  even  to  what  is  the  fashionable  shade. 
Then  the  cost  and  the  "wear"  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  cloth  we  decide  upon;  next 
the  bewildering  inquiry  of  how  to  make  it 
up.  Some  ladies  spend  hours  settling  this 
question  alone,  aside  from  the  actual  work 
itself.  Lest  you  may  think  I  exaggerate,  let 
me  repeat  to  you  a  conversation  which 
actually  took  place  in  a  dress-maker's  room 
in  Boston,  where  the  ladies  are  populariy 
supposed  (by  those  who  don't  live  there)  to 
be  far  above  such  things.  Hiis  dialogue 
was  reported  to  me  ve^atim  by  the  victim 
who  saw  one  hour  and  a  quarter  of  her  pre- 
cious time  go  drifting  by  as  she  waited  in 
the  anteroom  while  this  lady  discussed  with 
the  dress-maker  the  comparative  merits  of 
polonaises  and  overskirts,  fringes  and  knife- 
plaiting,  and  this  was  the  yfrnnSr  .- 

Lady.   What  would  you  have  up  the  front? 

Dress-maier.     Bows  are  pretty. 

L.  Yes,  80  they  are ;  but  they've  been 
worn  so  long.  Can't  you  think  of  some- 
thing newer  ? 

D.  Not  that  would  be  so  suiuUe  for 
your  material. 

L.  Would  you  have  the  bows  of  ribbon 
or  of  silk  ? 

D.    Just  as  you  like  about  that. 

L.  If  I  have  ribbon,  would  it  be  [Hctticr 
to  have  the  ends  pointed  or  square  ? 

J),    It  doesn't  make  much  difference. 

/.  Now,  don't  you  really  think  that  SIk 
is  more  stylish  than  ribbon  ? 

D.  Perhaps,  as  your  trimmings  are  silk, 
silk  would  look  better. 

L.  How  do  you  make  silk  bows  dns 
season? 

D.  Last  year  we  fringed  a  gteat  many ; 
we  don't  do  it  so  much  this  season.  I  ha^'e 
run  the  silk  together  and  turned  it  fw  some, 
and  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 

/.  How  many  would  you  have — five  M 
six? 

v.    Five  is  enough.  You  are  not  very  tafl. 

L.    I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  a 
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D.  I  doD't  believe  I  can  describe  it.  It 
doesn't  differ  much  fiom  any  other  bow. 

Z.  I  saw  some  bows  od  an  elegant  suit 
at  Chandiei's,  yesterday,  and  I  thought  they 
must  be  French  bows. 

D.    Very  likely. 

Z.  There  seemed  to  be  something  stiff 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow  to  keep  it  up. 

D.  Yes,  we  have  to  put  something  there, 
or  ihey  would  soon  "  flat "  down. 

L,  Well,  isn't  there  something  yon  can 
put  into  the  middle  that  will  make  them 
ke^  their  place  and  yet  not  be  so  stiff. 

D.     I  don't  know  of  anything  else. 

L.  Well,  I  think  I'U  have  about  five 
French  bows,  and  if  I  see  anything  differ- 
CDt  that  I  like  better,  I'll  send  you  word. 
Good  morning  I 

It  does  not  follow,  of  couise,  that  every 
elaborately  dressed  lady  is  perforce  a 
slave  to  her  needle.  There  are  natural 
sempstresses  whose  deft  fingers,  out  of 
common  materials,  will  conjure  garments 
almost  as  magically  as  the  &iry  godmother 
changed  Cinderella's  rags  into  a  beautiful 
ball-dress.  Theii  artistic  gift  ekes  out  scanty 
purses,  and  they  are  elegant  in  apparel 
which  costs  litde  m  time  or  money.  Sewing 
is  a  pastime  to  them ;  after  two  oi  three 
hours'  work  they  are  as  fresh  as  daisies,  and 
will  accomplish  more  in  half  a  day  than 
their  less  gifted  sisters  will  in  a  week.  They 
□ever  can  understand  what  a  torment  sewing 
is  for  those  who  don't  hke  it,  who  plod 
along,  drearily  sticking  the  needle  in  and 
out,  mvariably  doing  everything  the  hardest 
way,  forgetting  what  they  are  about,  and 
sewing  the  wrong  pieces  together,  and  hav- 
ing to  rip  the  work  out,  just  as  they  imagine 
it  completed. 

It  will  not  do  to  judge  harshly  lix>m  appear- 
ances. Mis.  R.'s  dainty  ruffles  may  not  cost 
her  any  more  time  and  strength  than  Mrs. 
W.'s  plain  folds  do  her.  Still,  if  these  skill- 
ful fingers  could  only  be  satisfied  to  do 
plainer  work,  how  much  time  their  quickness 
might  save  their  fortunate  owneis,  and  how 
much  of  those  who  try  to  "keep  up"  with 
them. 

But  I  hear  Mrs.  Motherly  exclaim,  half 
indignantly :  "  I  don't  see  how  all  this  appUes 
to  me.  I  never  had  an  elegant  dress  m  my 
life,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  uke  one  needless 
stitch  in  my. children's  clothes.  But  when 
you  think  now  the  knees  and  elbows  push 
through,  how  the  skirts  and  sleeves  grow 
short,  and  how  the  old  material,  which  I 
must  use  for  economy's  sake,  wears  out  be- 
fore its  time,— you  see  the  necessary  sewing 


for  three  or  four  Utde  cbildicn  'is  a  great 
buideiL  If  I  could  only  afibrd  to  hire  some 
of  it  done  I " 

System  accomplishes  as  much  in  house- 
keeping as  in  anything  else.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  have  a  plan  lox  each  day  thought 
out  the  evening  before  or  early  in  the 
morning.  By  £is  I  don't  mean  a  cast- 
iron,  inflexible  frame,  in  which  you  and 
your  family  are  uncomfortable,  but  a  judi- 
cious, practicable  idea  of  what  you  wish  to 
do  that  particular  day,'— a  plan  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  unforeseen  emergencies, 
yet  firm  enough  to  keep  you  steadfast  to 
your  purpose.  I  once  heard  a  lady  describe 
her  dress-maker  as  such  a  wasteful  cutter, 
"because  she  cut  right  into  the  Whole 
cloth  for  everything,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  see  if  she  could  do  anything  with 
the  pieces."  A  great  many  women  use  their 
time  in  just  the  same  way.  They  fill  up 
whole  mornings  with  little,  unimportant 
things  that  might  as  well  be  crowded  into 
odd  minutes,  and  start  their  large  enter- 
prises just  when  they  cannot  finish  them 
without  serious  interruption  and  delay.  A 
wise  foresight  will  have  always  ready  some 
light  sewing  to  "catch  up"  when  your 
neighbor  runs  in  for  an  aflemoon's  chat,  or 
your  husband  wants  to  read  you  something 
from  the  last  magazine.  Your  fingers  can 
be  busy  while  your  mind  is  free  to  listen. 
It  is  the  half  hours  of  enforced  or  voluntary 
idleness  that  makes  the  "  drive  "  and  over- 
work when  you  are  crowded  into  a  comer. 

There  is  yet  another  superfluity  to  be  given 
up,  if  we  would  gain  time  by  saving  it,  which 
can  hardly  come  under  the  head  of  toork, 
VIE.,  much  of  so-called  "society" — not 
simply  fashionable  society;  those  who  are 
absorbed  in  that  have  little  time  or  thought 
for  personal  culture,  except  to  furnish  mate- 
rial for  the  evening's  "small  talk."  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  aimless  run- 
ning back  and  forth,  many  of  these  litde 
evening  gatherings  and  tea-parties,  where 
nothing  more  important  is  discussed  than 
Mrs.  Smith's  new  baby,  or  whether  polo- 
naises are  to  be  worn  or  not.  These  all  take 
time  without  rendering  any  equivalent  for  it. 

No  one  more  than  a  mother  of  little 
children,  who  is  tied  to  a  never-ending  rou- 
tine of  distracting  cares,  needs  the  refresh- 
ment which  comes  from  an  occasional 
neighborly  call  on  some  congenial  fnend. 
It  is  a  change,  as  well  as  an  interchange,  of 
thought.  "Hiey  compare  experiences,  and 
she  goes  back  to  her  duties  with  clearer  ^es 
for  having  taken  an  outside  ~ —  "' 
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home  as  well  as  an  inside  view  of  other 
people's.  Even  ceremonious  calls  are  very 
useful  as  an  expression  of  couitesy  to  new- 
comers, and  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  half-' 
formal  acqu^ntanceship  between  those  who 
wish  for  that  and  nothing  more.  We  must 
give  some  time  to  other  people  besides  our 
own  families,  or  we  shall  grow  narrow  and 
selfish;  but  it  ought  to  be  in  such  a  way  that 
both  we  and  they  are  the  better  for  it 

Can't  you  remember  the  mental  and  moral 
exasperation  with  which  you  have  felt  the 
priceless  minutes  of  an  especially  busy  mom- 
mg  slide  forever  away,  while  politeness 
forced  you  to  sit  helpless,  listening  to  the  aim- 
less chatter  of  some  voluble  acquaintance? 
The  smell  of  burning  coolceiy  may  come  up 
from  the  kitchen,  or  the  sound  of  the  baby's 
fretting  frt>m  the  nursery;  but,  like  the 
"  wedding  guest "  held  by  the  "  cold,  glit- 
tering eye"  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  you 

"Cumot  choose  but  hor." 

Women  are  singularly  slow  to  compre- 
hend that  their  time  is  worth  anything  in 
dollars  and  cents.  How  they  will  fritter 
it  away,  and  how  abused  they  feel  if  they  are 
brought  to  an  account  for  it  1  This  disre- 
gard on  our  part  of  the  value  of  time  is  one 
reason  for  men's  contempt  of  women's  work. 

It  requires  resolution  and  steady  perse- 
verance to  withdraw  ourselves,  day  by  day, 
iioia  the  petty  things  that  crowd  up  for 
notice,  and  to  bestow  our  attention  upon 
mental  culture.  You  must  expect  to  be 
misunderstood  sometimes  and  criticised 
often.  Somebody  wilt  be  sure  to  say, "  Oh, 
she's  strong-minded,"  or,  "  I  believe  she 
afiects  hlerature."  And  one  of  these  same 
critical  somebodies  will  be  sure  to  "  run  in" 
to  your  sitting-room  some  unlucky  morning 
when  Bridget  hasn't  returned  from  her 
cousin's  wake,  and  you  are  wresding  with 
the  breakfast  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  getting 
the  children  ready  for  school,  binding  up 
the  baby's  burnt  Angers,  and  trying  to  trade 
with  the  rag-man  all  at  once.  Of  course 
your  husband's  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
and  morning  paper  lie  just  where  he  dropped 
them  (he  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  but 
he  cannot  be  taught  to  see  any  disorder  in 
leaving  his  occasional  articles  of  wearing- 
apparel  anywhere  and  everywhere)  and  of 
course  the  children  have  just  raced  through 
the  room,  leaving  muddy  "  tracks "  and 
cracker-crumbs  and  all  the  doors  open 
behind  them.  Perhaps  your  visitor,  if  she 
be  inclined  to  say  severe  things,  will  close 
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her  description  to  her  friends  with,  "Oh  wdl, 
the  rest  of  us  could  get  time  for  reading 
and  all  that  if  we  should  let  things  go  at 
'  sixes  and  sevens,'  as  some  people  do!" 

Console  yourself  by  thinking  that  some 
of  our  most  able  hteraiy  women  have  been 
excellent  housekeepers.  Remember  bow 
Charlotte  Bronte  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
some  of  the  most  exciting  passages  in 
"  Jane  Eyre "  to  go  out  into  the  kitchen 
and^ake  the  black  specks  out  of  the  pota- 
toes, unknown  to  poor  old  "  Tabby,"  rather 
than  hurt  her  sensitive  fedings  by  ordering 
the  younger  servant  to  do  it. 

It  is  one  phase  of  the  popular  unjust 
judgment  of  women,  even  in  these  liberal 
days,  that  it  regards  hteraiy  women  as  neces- 
sarily neglectful  of  household  affairs,  in  the 
face  of  well-known  facts  to  tiie  contrary. 
A  man  of  undoubted  genius  may  be  never 
so  absent-minded,  his  financial  a&its  may 
get  into  the  wildest  confiision,  and  people 
only  smile  and  say, "  Well,  one  man  can't  be 
everything."  But  if  it  is  a  woman,  no  mat- 
ter liow  great  her  ability,  if  her  parlor-table 
isdusty,  or  if  occasionally  the  buttons  arc  off 
her  children's  boots,  people  shake  their 
heads  solemnly,  and  say, "  Oh,  these  literary 
women  I "  Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  preju- 
dice is,  that  there  are  those  who  affect  die  ec- 
centricities of  genius  without  the  genius  itself 
which  alone  makes  the  eccentricities  endur- 
able. De  Quinccy,  speaking  of  his  mother, 
says,  "  Though  unpretending  to  the  name 
and  honors  of  a  literary  woman,  I  presume 
to  call  her  (what  many  literary  women  are 
not)  an  intelUctual  woman."  So,  although 
leaving  household  duties  neglected  in  order 
to  write  weak  articles  for  still  weaker  papers 
may  be  the  fault  of  a  so-called  litmiy 
woman,  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  one  who  is 
either  intellectual  or  womanly.  The  popular 
verdict  is  right,  so  far  as  this,  that  a  mothw's 
first  duty  is  to  her  family,  and  nothing  which 
conflicts  with  and  forces  her  to  neglect  thai, 
is  either  womanly  or  proper.  Be  very  sure 
that  your  family  are  contented  and  comfort- 
able; that  yourhusband  finds  your  intelligent 
sympathy  and  counsel  an  aid  to  him  in  his 
work;  that  the  children's  place  in  the 
mother's  heart  is  warm  and  ample;  in  a  word, 
that  your  culture  is  but  a  gathering  up  of 
precious  things  to  be  poured  out  for  their 
benefit,  and  you  can  snap  vour  fingers  ai 
what  your  neighbors  say  and  think. 

After  all,  these  things  are  relative.     What 

to  one  family  is  a  luxury,  to  another  may  be 

the  most  pressing  of  necessities.  The  socieq' 

in  which  we  move,  the  reascaubl^  denuuKb 
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and  wishes  of  our  nearest  fiiends,  our  own 
tastes  and  abilities  must  all  be  considered 
bcfoit  any  one  of  ns  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  can  I  gain  more  time  for  my 
own  personal  culture,   without  neglecting 


an^  essential  item  of  my  daily  duties  ?  "  In 
this  matter  of  "  time,"  there  are  no  patent 
rights,  and  no  monopolies.  We  each  have 
all  the  time  there  is;  our  mental  and  moral 
status  is  detennined  iy  what  tat  da  wi/A  it. 


FEBRUARY  RAIN. 


O  LONELV  day!  No  sounds  are  heard 
Save  winds  and  floods  that  downward  pour, 
And  timid  fluting  of  a  bird, 
That  pipes  one  low  note  o'er  and  o'er. 

Befdre  the  blast  the  bare  trees  lean, 
The  ragged  clouds  sail  low  and  gray, 
And  all  the  wild  and  wintry  scene 
Is  but  one  blur  of  driving  spray. 

O  day  most  meet  for  memories, 

For  musing  by  a  vacant  hearth 

On  that  which  was  and  that  which  is. 

And  those  who  walk  no  more  on  earth  I 

And  yet  this  dark  and  dreary  day 
Some  brighter  lesson  still  can  bring, 
For  it  is  herald  of  the  May, 
A  iaint  foretoken  of  the  spring. 

Beneath  the  ceaseless-beating  rain 
Earth's  snowy  shroud  fast  disappears. 
As  soiTOw  pressing  on  the  bram, 
Fades  in  a  flood  of  happy  tears. 

And  thus  in  darkness  oft  is  wrought, 
Through  lonely  days  of  tears  and  grief, 
The  gradual  change  by  which  is  brought 
To  shadowed  lives  some  sweet  relieC 
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DuBiNO  the  prendential  campaign  of 
1856  I  lived  in  Northern  Illinois.  As  one 
who  dabbled  a  little  in  politics  and  a  good 
deal  in  journalism,  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  follow  up  some  of  the  more  important 
mass  meetings  of  the  Republicans.  At  one 
of  these  great  assembUes  in  Ogle  County, 
lo  which  the  country  people  came  on  horse- 
back, in  farm-wagons,  or  afoot,  from  far  and 
near,  there  were  several  speaJcers  of  local 


celebrity.  Dr.  Egan  of  Chicago,  famous 
for  his  racy  Stories,  was  one,  and  "Joe" 
Knox  of  Bureau  County,  a  stump  speaker 
of  renown,  was  another  attraction.  Sev- 
eral other  orators  were  "on  the  bills" 
for  this  long- advertised  "  Fremont  and 
Dayton  rally,"  among  them  being  a  Spring- 
field lawyer  who  had  won  some  reputation 
as  a  shrewd,  close  reasoner  and  a  capital 
speaker  on  the  stump.    This  was  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  popularly  known  as  "  Honest  Abe 
Lincoln."  In  those  days  he  was  not  so 
femous  in  our  part  of  the  state  as  the  two 
speakers  whom  I  have  named.  Possibly  he 
was  not  so  popular  among  the  masses  of  the 
people;  but  his  ready  wit,  his  unfailing 
good-humor,  and  the  candor  whicb  gave 
him  his  character  for  honesty,  won  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  heard 
him.  I  remember  once  meeting  a  choleric 
old  Democrat  striding  away  from  an  open- 
air  meeting  where  Lincoln  was  speaking, 
striking  the  earth  with  his  cane  as  he 
stumped    along   and   exclaiming,  "  He's  a 

dangerous  man,  sir!   a  d d  dangerous 

man  I  He  makes  you  believe  what  he  says, 
in  spite  of  yourself!"  It  was  Lincoln's 
manner.  He  admitted  away  his  whole 
case,  apparently,  and  yet,  as  his  poUtical 
opponents  complained,  he  usually  carried 
conviction  with  him.  As  he  reasoned  with 
his  audience,  he  bent  his  long  fonn  over  the 
railing  of  the  platfonn,  stooping  lower  and 
low^er  as  he  pursued  his  argument,  until, 
having  reached  his  point,  he  clinched  it 
(usually  with  a  question),  and  then  suddenly 
sprang  upright,  reminding  one  of  the  spring- 
ing open  of  a  jack-knife  blade. 

At  the  Ogle  County  meeting  to  which  I 
refer,  Lincoln  led  off,  the  raaest  speakers 
being  reserved  for  the  later  part  of  tiie 
political  entertainment.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Lincoln  did  not  awaken  the  boisterous 
applause  which  some  of  those  who  followed 
him  did,  but  his  speech  made  a  more  lasting 
impres^n.  It  was  talked  about  for  weeks 
afterward  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it 
probably  changed  votes;  for  that  was  the 
time  when  Free-soil  votes  were  bein^  made 
in  Northern  Illinois.  I  had  made  Lmcoln's 
acquaintance  early  in  that  particular  day ; 
after  he  had  spoken,  and  while  some  of  the 
others  were  on  the  platfo]:m,  he  and  I  fell 
into  a  chat  about  political  prospects.  We 
crawled  under  the  pendulous  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  Lincoln,  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  talked  on,  rather 
gloomily  as  to  the  present,  but  absolutely 
confident  as  to  the  future.  I  was  dismayed 
to  find  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible 
thai  Fremont  could  be  elected.  As  if  half 
pitying  my  youthful  ignorance,  but  admiring 
my  enthusiasm,  he  said,  "  Don't  be  discour-, 
aged  if  wc  don't  carry  the  day  this  year. 
We  can't  do  it,  that's  certain.  We  can't 
carry  Pennsylvania ;  those  old  Whigs  down 
there  are  too  strong  for  us.  But  we  shall, 
sooner  or  later,  elect  our  president.  I  feel 
confident  of  that." 


"  Do  you  think  we  shaU  elect  a  Fte»«Hl 
president  in  iS6o?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  course  of  the  Democracy. 
There's  a  big  antislavciy  element  in  ihe 
Democratic  party,  and  if  we  could  get  hold 
of  that,  we  might  possibly  elect  our  man  In 
i860.  But  it's  doubtful, — iwy  doubtful  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  able  to.  fetch  it  by  1864; 
perhaps  not.  As  I  said  before,  the  Fite- 
soil  party  is  bound  to  win,  in  the  long  ran. 
It  may  not  be  in  my  day ;  but  it  nill  in 
youis,  I  do  really  believe." 

Of  course,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  give  Lincoln's  exact  wndi. 
When  I  heard  Uiem,  the  speaker  was  onlr 
one  of  many  politicians  of  a  limited  lool 
reputation.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lin- 
coln's earnestness, and  the  almost  a&ctiomte 
desire  that  he  manifested  to  have  me,  a 
young  newspaper  writer,  understand  tbc 
political  situation,  I  should  not  have  remon- 
twrcd  them  for  a  day.  Four  years  afterwjid, 
when  Lincoln  was  nominated  at  Chicago 
his  dubious  speculations  as  to  the  future  of 
his  party,  as  we  lay  under  the  trees  in  Ogk 
County,  came  bade  to  me  tike  a  corioiis 
echo.  If  he  was  so  despondent  in  iSji, 
when  another  man  was  the  nominee,  would 
he  not  be  still  n>ore  so  in  i860,  irtien  he. 
with  his  habit  of  underrating  hb  o«ii 
powers,  was  the  candidate  ? 

Soon  after  the  campaign  of  1856, 1  «en[ 
to  California,  and  was  conducting  a  Repub- 
Ucan  newspapei  in  the  interior  of  that  sUie 
when  be  was  first  nominated  for  the  pna- 
dency.  His  previous  campaign  with  Douglas 
had  given  him  national  reputation,  but  he 
was  not  much  known  in  California.  The 
few  Republicans  of  that  state  &  voted 
Seward's  nomination.  I  did  not  see  Lin- 
coln again,  until  1862,  when  I  went  to 
Washington  as  a  newspaper  correspondeoi 
for  California. 

When  Lincoln  was  on  the  st«mp,  in  1856, 
his  face,  though  naturally  sallow,  had  a  tost 
flush.  His  eyes  were  fiill  and  bright,  ind 
he  was  in  the  fullness  of  health  and  vigor. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  which  inyfiRi 
sight  of  him  gave  me  in  i86a,  I  took  " 
for  granted  that  he  had  forgotten  the  yoong 
man  whom  he  had  met  five  or  six  tin''' 
during  the  Fremont  and  Dayton  campaign- 
He  was  now  president,  and  was,  like  Bnitus. 
"  vexed  with  many  cares."  Shown  into  the 
gallery  of  Dr.  Gurley's  church,  in  Washing- 
ton, I  could  not  see  the  President;  but,  m 
coming  out  1  had  a  close  view  of  bin- 
The  (^nge  which  a  few  yeais  had  nude 
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was  simply  appaUing.  His  whiskers  had 
gram,  snd  had  given  additional  cadaver- 
ousoess  to  his  iace,  as  it  appeared  to  ine. 
The  light  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his 
ejies,  which  woe  sunltLea  far  under  his 
enormous  blows.  But  there  was  over  his 
whole  face  an  expression  of  sadness,  and 
a  lar-away  look  in  llie  eyes,  which  were  utterly 
unlike^  the  Lincohi  of  other  days.  I  was 
intensely  disappointed.  I  confess  that  I  was 
so  pained  that  I  could  almost  have  shed  teais. 
Of  course,  this  distressful  impression  grad- 
ually wore  o£  By  and  by,  when  I  knew 
him  better,  his  face  was  often  fiill  of  miith 
and  enjoyment;  and,  even  when  he  was 
pensive  or  gloomy,  his  features  were  lighted 
uf)  veiT  much  as  a  clouded  alabaster  vase 
might  be  softly  illuminated  by  a  light  within. 
But  the  transfbnnatioQ  which  his  foce  had 
undergone  during  the  lapse  of  years  was 
most  surprising  to  me.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  Lincoln  of  1863  did,  in  appearance, 
better  become  the  presidential  office  than 
the  Lmcoln  of  1856  could  have  done.  His 
foim,  always  angtuar,  was  fiiller  and  more 
dignified ;  and  that  noble  head,  jvhich  is  to 
this  day  the  despair  of  painters  and  sculpt- 
ors, a|^)eared  far  nobler  than  when  I  first 
saw  him  in  Illinois. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lincoln  heard  that  I 
iras  in  Washington  and  sent  for  me  to  come 
and  see  him.  He  recollected  the  Utde  con- 
vetaation  we  had  had  together,  and  had  not 
forgotten  my  name  and  occupation.  And 
he  recalled  with  great  glee  m^  discomfiture 
when  he  had  dispelled  certain  rosy  hopes 
of  Fremont's  election,  so  many  years  before. 
It  seemed  quite  wonderfiil.  But,  as  I  after- 
ward observed,  Lincoln's  memoiy  was 
very  retentive.  It  onl^  needed  a  word  or 
a  suggestion  to  revive  m  his  mmd  an  accu- 
tate  picture  of  die  minutest  incidents  in 
his  life.  A  curious  instance  of  this  happened 
at  our  very  first  interview.  Naturally,  we 
fell  to  talking  of  lUinois,  and  he  related 
several  stories  of  his  early  life  in  that  re- 
gion. Particularly,  he  remembered  his  share 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  which  he  was  a 
captain.  He  referred  to  his  share  of  the 
campaign  lighd^,  and  said  that  be  saw 
vety  little  fighting.  But  he  remembered 
coming  on  a  camp  of  white  scouts,  one 
morning  just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  The 
Indians  had  suipiised  the  camp,  and  had 
killed  and  scalped  every  man. 

"  I  rememb^  just  how  those  men  looked," 
said  Lincoln,  "  as  we  rose  up  the  litde  hill 
where  ;heir  camp  was.  The  red  light  of 
the  morning  sun  was  streaming  upon  them 


as  they  lay,  heads  toward  us,  on  the 
ground.  And  every  man  had  a  round  red 
spot  on  the  top  of  his  head,  about  as  big  as 
a  dollar,  where  the  red-skins  had  taken  his 
scalp.  It  was  frightfiil,  but  it  was  ^tesque, 
and  the  red  sunlight  seemed  to  pamt  every- 
thing all  over."  Lincoln  paused,  as  if  re- 
calling the  vivid  picture,  and  added,  some- 
what irrelevandy,  "  I  remember  that  one 
man  had  buckskin  breeches  on." 

During  the  winter  of  1861-3  I  met  Lin- 
coln quite  often,  very  few  weeks  passing 
in  which  I  did  not  see  him.  Our  brirf 
acquaintanceship  of  old  days  was  renewed 
with  great  readiness  on  my  part,  of  course, 
and  as  I  never  had  any  "  ax  to  pind,"  and 
never  bothered  him  with  questions  about 
the  war,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  on 
the  most  cordial  and  fiiendly  basis.  Up  to 
the  very  day  of  his  death  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  and  his 
death  only  defeated  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  keeping  me  near  him  as  secre- 
tary. This  much  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
in  order  to  explain  why  I  write  any  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  Lincoln.  And  if  I 
shall  use  the  personal  pronoim  in  the  fiist 
person,  singular,  with  more  profuseness  than 
is  seemly,  Sie  reader  will  remember  that  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  for  one's  private 
recollections  to  find  place  on  paper,  even 
in  this  desultory  and  disconnected  manner, 
without  that  blemish. 

I  have  just  noted  Lincoln's  retentive 
memory.  Probably  many  people  who  heard 
him  during  the  war  repeat  long  pass^es 
from  stories,  or  comical  articles,  which  he 
had  seen  in  print,  wondered  how  he  ever 
found  time  to  commit  such  trifies  to  mem- 
ory. The  truth  was  that  an3rthing  that 
he  heard  or  read  fastened  itsdf  into  his 
mind,  if  it  tickled  his  fancy.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  held  in  my  hand  a  printed 
slip  while  he  was  repeating  its  contents  to 
somebody  else,  and  the  precision  witli  . 
which  he  delivered  every  word  was  marvel- 
ous. Several  of  the  humorous  contributions 
of  Oipheus  C.  Kerr  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby 
to  the  literature  of  the  time  were  among  the 
amusing  things  with  which  the  President 
frequendy  favored  his  visitors. 

When  the  war  had  caused  a  large  migra- 
tion of  negroes  to  the  &ee  states  bordering 
on  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Nasby,  then 
writing  at  "  Wingert's  Comers,  Ohio,"  issued 
a  letter  on  the  subject.  The  writer  deplored 
the  President's  "  evident  intenshun  of  kolo- 
nizin  on  em  in'  the  North  and  the  heft  tm 
em  in  Wingerf s  Comers,"  and  called  <yiih^^i  \p 
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fellow-citizens  to  "rally."  The  feeling  of 
the  anti-wai  and  ultra-conservative  men 
was  so  capitally  travestied  that  Lincoln, 
afler  laughing  over  the  letter,  carried  the 
slip  containing  it  in  his  pocket  and  repeated 
it  to  his  friends  with  ^reat  delight.  One 
evening,  long  after  this  publication,  while 
the  Lincoln  family  were  at  their  summer- 
house,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  I  went  out  with 
the  President  to  stay  overnight.  Several 
visitors  came  in,  and  the  conversation  fell 
upon  the  condition  of  the  (reedmen  in  the 
border  states.  The  President,  standing  be- 
fore the  fire-place,  recited  the  whole  of 
Nasby's  letter,  then  displaced  by  later  pro- 
ductions. The  last  part,  which  Lincoln  said 
was  specially  good,  ran  thus:  "Arowse 
to  wunstl  Rally  agin  Conway  I  Rally 
agin  Sweet  1  Rally  agin  Hegler!  Rally 
agin  Hegler's  iamily  I  Rally  agin  the  porter 
at  the  Reed  House  1  Rally  agin  the  cook 
at  the  Crook  House  I  •  Rally  agin  the  nigger 
widder  in  Vance's  addishiml  Rally  agin 
Missis  Umstid  I  Rally  agin  Missis  Um- 
stid's  childem  by  her  first  husband!  Rally 
agin  Missis  Urastid's  childem  by  her  sek- 
kund  husband  1  Rally  agin  all  the  rest  uv 
Missis  Umstid's  childem  I  Rally  agin  the 
nigger  that  kutn  yisterday  I  Rally  agin  the 
saddle-kulnrd  gal  that  yoost  a  be  hear  I 
Araeriky  fer  white  men  I"  Lincoln  used  to 
quote  these  rallying- cries,  at  intervals,  long 
after  other  men  had  rrad  and  forgotten 
them. 

One  of  the  visitors  that  evening — a  sedate 
New  England  judge — expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  President  should  find  time  to  com- 
mit such  things  to  memory.  "  Oh,"  said 
Lincoln,  "  I  don't.  If  I  Uke  a  fliing,  it 
just  sticks  after  once  reading  it  or  hearing 
it."  On  the  same  occasion  he  told,  with 
evident  enjoyment,  a  story  of  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr's,  in  which  a  dying  sailor  was  repre- 
sented as  asking  the  attendants  in  a  hospi- 
tal that  his  aged  grandmother  might  be 
brought  to  him.  The  point  in  the  story 
was  that  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  navy 
department  to  implore  Secretary  Welles  to 
personate  the  grandmother  for  this  occasion 
only,  and  that  he  declined  with  regret,  giv- 
ing as  his  excuse  that  he  was  very  busy 
examining  a  model  of  Noah's  ark,  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  into  the  United 
Sutes  Navy.  Having  told  this  anecdote, 
Lincoln  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  hope 
Mr.  Welles  will  never  hear  that  I  told  this 
story  ou  him."  Somewhat  nettled  by  his 
manner,  I  said,  good-humoredly,  "  It  will 
not  be  your  fault,  Mr.  Fiesidoit,  if  he  does 


not  hear  of  it,  for  I  have  heard  you  tell  it 
at  least  a  dozen  times."  He  laughed  and 
said,  "Well,  I  can't  resist  tdling  a  good 
story,"  After  the  company  were  gone,  he 
apologized  for  his  marked  caution  to  me, 
and  said,  "I  was  only  using  you  as  an  old 
friend.  I  was  afraid  Judge  P.  would  go 
and  tell  that  I  had  been  repeating  thaL" 

Lincoln  particularly  liked  a  joketat  the 
expense  of  the  digmty  of  some  hi^  dvil 
or  military  officiaL     One  day,  not  long  be- 
fore his  second  inauguration,  he  a^^  me 
if  I  had  heard  about  SUnton's  meeting  a 
picket  on  Broad  River,  South  Carolina,  uh) 
then  told  this  story:  "  Getu  Foster,  then  il 
Port  Royal,  escorted  the  secretary  up  the 
river,  taking  a  quartermaster's  tug.    Reach- 
ing the  outer  lines  on  the  river,  a  fNckei 
roared  from  the  bank,  '  Who  have  you  gol 
on  board  that  tug  ? '    The  severe  and  i£g- 
nified  answer  was,  'The  secretary  of  wu    | 
and  Major-General  Foster.'     Instandy  die    | 
picket  roared  back,  'We've  got  inaj<»r-gai-    j 
erals  enough  up  here — why  don't  you  bring    \ 
us  up  some  hard-tack  ? ' "    The  story  tickled 
Lincoln  mightily,  and  he  told  it  until  it  w» 
replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Anything  that  savored  of  the  wit  and 
humor  of  the  soldiers  was  especially  welc<Hne 
to  Lincoln.     His  fondness  for  good  stories    . 
is  a  well-accepted  tradition,  but  any  incidrat    i 
that  showed  that  "  the  boys  "  were  mirthful 
and  joUy  in  all  their  privations  seemed  to    | 
commend    itself    to    him.       He    used  to    ' 
say  that   the  grim  ^tesqueness  and  a- 
travagance  of  Amencan    humor   were  ils 
most  striking  characteristics.     There  was  i    I 
story  of  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  PDio-   | 
mac,  carried  to  the  rear  of  battle  with  both 
legs   shot    off,   who,   seeing  a  pie-womao 
hovering  about,  asked,  "  Say,  old  lady,  art 
them  pies  sewed  or  pegged  ?  "     And  theR 
was  another  one  of  a  soldier  at  the  battlecrf 
Chancellorsville,  whose  regiment,  waiting  lo 
be  called  into  the  fight,  was  taking  ct^- 
TTie  hero  of  the  story  put  to   his  Hps  a 
crockery  mug  which  he  had  carried,  viA 
infinite  care,  through  several  campaigns.    A 
stray  bullet,  just  missing  the  coffee-drinker's 
head,  dashed  the  mug  into  fragmrals  utd 
left  only  its  handle  on  his  fingtt.    'nimiog 
his  head  in  that  direction,  the  soldia  «b-    : 
grily  growled,  "Johnny,  you  can't  do  tbu    | 
again  1 "     Lincoln,  relating  these  two  stores 
together,  said,  "  It  seems  as  if  neither  deiib 
nor  danger  could  quench  the  grim  faamoi 
of  the  American  soldier." 

Lincoln's  shrewdness  is  wdlkitown;  s«m- 
times  it  almost  seemed  1|)^  ^wp^g.    Bui 
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with  all  of  this,  there  was  a  certain  element 
of  simplicity  in  his  character  which  was 
child-like.  Unless  very  much  preoccupied, 
he  never  heard  any  rderence  to  anything 
that  he  did  not  undetstand  without  asking 
for  further  information.  "What  do  you 
suppose  makes  that  tree  grow  in  that  way  ?  " 
he  wouM  aak,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  until 
he  had  found  out  Or  he  would  take  one 
of  his  boys'  toys  to  pieces,  find  out  how  it 
*as  made,  and  put  it  together  again.  "  Tad," 
as  his  youngest  boy  was  called,  on  more 
than  «ie  occasion,  had  cause  to  bewail, 
loudly,  his  fiitber's  curiosity.  One  day  we 
were  looking  at  a  photograph  of  the  Presi- 
dent, taken  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  legs 
crossed.  Lincoln's  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  foot  of  the  leg  whidi  was  crossed 
above  the  other,  and  he  said,  "  Now,  I  can 
usderstand  why  that  foot  should  be  so 
enonnous.  It's  a  btg  foot,  anyway,  and  it 
is  near  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  But 
»hy  is  the  outline  of  it  so  indistinct  and 
blured  ?  I  am  confident  I  did  not  move  it." 
I  studied  it  for  a  moment,  and  told  him  that 
probably  the  throbbing  of  the  large  arteries  in- 
side of  the  bend  of  the  knee  caused  an  almost 
imperceptible  motion.  The  President,  very 
much  interested  in  the  discovery,  as  he  called 
it,  immediately  took  the  position  of  the  figure 
in  the  picture,  and,  narrowly  watching  his 
foot,  exclaimed,  "  That" s  it  I  that* s  it  I  Now, 
that's  very  curious,  isn't  it"  Similarly,  when 
somebody  told  him  of  the  somewhat  fantas- 
tic derivation  of  a  word,  he  said,  "Now, 
that  is  very  queer,  and  I  shall  never  say 
capricious  again  without  thinking  of  the 
skipping  of  a  goat." 

The  photograph  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  and  which  is  reproduced  in 
these  pages,  has  a  history.  One  Saturday 
night,  the  President  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  accompanying  him  to  a  pho- 
tographer's on  Sunday.  He  said  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  go  on  any  other 
day,  and  he  would  like  to  have  me  see  him 
"set"  Next  day,  we  went  together,  and  as 
he  was  leaving  the  house  he  stopped  and 
said,  "  Hold  on,  I  have  forgotten  Everett  I " 
Stepping  hastily  back,  he  brought  wi^  him 
a  folded  paper,  which  he  explained  was  a 
printed  copy  of  the  oration  that  Mr.  Everett 
was  to  deliver,  in  a  few  days,  at  Gettysburg, 
It  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  two  pages 
of  the  "  Boston  Journal,"  and  looked  very 
formidable  indeed.  As  we  wdked  away 
from  the  house,  Lincoln  said,  "  It  was 
very  kind  in  Mr.  Everett  to  send  me  this. 
1  suppose  he  was  afraid  I  should  say  some- 


thing diat  he  wanted  to  say.  He  needn't 
have  been  alarmed.  My  speech  isn't 
long." 

"  So  it  is  written,  is  it,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  no* 
exactly  written.  It  is  not  finished,  anyway. 
I  have  written  it  over,  two  or  three  times, 
and  I  shall  have  to  give  it  another  lick  be- 
fore  I  am  satisfied.  But  it  is  short,  short, 
short." 

1  found,  afterward,  that  the  Gettysburg 
speech  was  actually  written,  and  rewritten  a 
great  many  times.  The  several  dran^ts  and 
mterlineationa  of  that  famous  address,  if 
in  existence,  would  be  an  invaluable  me- 
mento of  its  great  author.  Lincoln  took 
the  copy  of  Everett's  oration  with  him  to 
the  photographer's,  thinking  that  he  might 
have  time  to  look  it  over  while  waidng  for 
the  operator.  But  he  chatted  so  constantly, 
and  asked  so  many  questions  about  the 
art  of  photography,  that  he  scarcely  opened 
it.  The  folded  paper  is  seen  lying  on  the 
table.nearthe  President,  in  the  picture  which 
was  made  that  day. 

So  far  as  1  know,  this  was  the  last  time 
Lincoln  ever  sat  for  his  photograph.  Un- 
fortunately, the  negative  plate  was  broken 
after  a  few  impressions  had  been  printed 
finm  it,  and  though  Lincoln  promised  to 
give  the  photographer  another  sitting,  he 
never  found  time.  The  illustration  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  magazine  is  the 
lirst  engraving  which  has  ever  been  made 
from  the  sun-picture.  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton 
has  reproduced  with  great  fidelity  and 
with  loving  conscientiousness  the  senti- 
ment and  the  details  of  this  admirable 
likeness. 

Lincoln  always  composed  slowly,  and  he 
often  wrote  and  rewrote  his  more  elaborate 
productions  several  times.  I  happened  to  be 
with  him  often  while  he  was  composing  his 
message  to  Congress,  whici  was  sent  in 
while  Sherman  was  on  his  march  through 
Georgia.  There  was  much  speculation  as  . 
to  where  Sherman  had  gone,  and  the  mys- 
tery was  very  well  preserved.  The  President 
hoped,  from  day  to  day,  that  Sherman  would 
be  heard  from,  or  that  something  would  hap- 
pen to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  enlighten 
"and  possibly  congratulate  the  country," 
as  he  put  it  But  December  came  and 
there  were  no  tidings  from  Sherman,  though 
everybody  was  hungry  with  expectation,  and 
feverish  with  anxiety.  The  President's 
message  was  first  written  with  pencil  on 
stiff  sheets  of  white  pasteboard,  or  box- 
board,  a  good  supply  of  which  he  kept  by 
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him.  These  sheets,  five  or  six  inches  wide, 
could  be  laid  on  the  writer's  knee,  as  he 
sat  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair,  in  his 
favorite  position,  with  his  legs  crossed.  One 
night,  taJdng  one  of  these  slips  out  of  his 
drawtf,  with  a  great  affectation  of  confiden- 
tial secrecy,  he  s^d,  "  I  expect  you  want  to 
know  all  about  Sherman's  raid  ? "  Naturally 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  he  said, 
"  Well,  then,  I'll  read  you  this  paragraph 
from  my  messagej'  The  paragraph,  how- 
ever, was  curiously  noo -committal,  merely 
refemng  to  "  General  Sherman's  attempted 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  directiy 
through  the  insui^nt  regjon,"  and  gave  no 
indication  whatever,  of  the  direction  of  the 
march,  or  of  the  point  from  which  news  from 
him  was  expected.  La)dng  the  paper  down, 
and  taking  off  his  spectacles,  the  President 
laughed  heartily  at  my  disappointment,  but 
added,  kindly,  "  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  that's 
all  that  Congress  will  know  about  it,  any- 
how." 

It  was  while  he  was  composing  that 
message,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  winter  of  1864-5,  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^°^  '"^ 
"  to  hear  a  story."  It  was  written  on  one 
of  his  pasteboard  sheets,  in  pencil,  and 
after  I  came  into  the  room,  he  asked  me  to 
wait  until  he  had  finished  it,  as  it  was  not 
quite  all  written.  Although  the  anecdote 
has  once  before  been  printed,  I  give  it  here 
as  follows : 


On  tborsday  or  last  week  Iwo  ladies  from  Ten- 
DMsee  came  before  the  President  ukiDg  the  release 
of  their  husbands  held  as  prisonen  of  war  at  John- 
son's Island.  They  were  put  off  till  friday,  when 
they  came  again  and  were  again  put  off  to  Saturday. 
At  eacb  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  thai 
her  husband  was  a  religious  man.  On  Saturday  the 
President  ordered  the  release  of  (he  prisoners,  ^d 
tbeD  said  to  the  lady  :  "  You  say  your  husband  is  a 
reliejoos  man;  tell  him  when  you  meet  him,  that  I 
tayl  am  not  much  of  a  y^Am  of  religion,  but  that, 
■  In  my  opinion,  the  religion  uat  sets  men  to  rebel 
and  lieht  against  their  gDvemmeBt,  becaose,  ax 
they  tbinli,  that  govcmment  don  not  luffideatly 
help  tome  men  to  eat  ihnr  bread  on  the  sweat  of 
oIIkt  men's  feces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon 
whidi  people  c*t)  get  to  heaven  I  " 

A.  LiNCOUi. 

"  Now  1 "  said  he,  when  he  had  read  it. 
"  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  worth 
printing.  What  do  you  think  P  "  Having 
receiv^  the  answer  that  he  expected, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  wanted  it  copied 
and  printed  in  the  "  Chronicle,"  "  Don't  wait 
and  send  it  to  California  in  your  correspond- 


ence," he  added.  "  I've  a  childi^  dcsiie 
to  see  it  in  print  right  away."  So  I  canied 
off  the  sheet,  and  the  story  duly  made  its 
appearance  in  the  "  Chronicle."  IjtKob 
showed  a  surprising  amount  of  gratification 
over  this  trifle  and  set  his  signature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  of  manuscript,  at  m; 
suggestion,  in  order  to  authenticate  the 
autograph.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  lac- 
simile,  printed  on  page  568,  that  he  did 
not  "capitalize"  the  name  of  the  day  of  flic 
week.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  never  did. 
After  the  phrase,  "Vou  say  your  husband 
is  a  religious  man,"  Lincohi  inserted  a  seni- 
colon,  and  calling  my  attention  to  it,  he 
said,  "Is  that  the  correct  punctuatioD 
mark,  or  should  that  sentence  be  set  off  by 
itself  with  a  full  stop  ?  "  Re-assured  on 
that  point  he  addwl,  '•  With  educated 
people,  I  suppose,  punctuation  is  a  maltei 
of  rule ;  with  me  it  is  a  matter  of  feding. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  great  relied 
for  the  semi-colon ;  if  s  a  very  usefiil  little 
chap." 

As  a  rule,  Lincoln  wrote  his  most  impn- 
tant  letters  with  his  own  hand.  Some  of 
these,  perhaps  most  of  them,  were  read 
over  to  confidential  friends  and  were  cor- 
rected, or  modified,  before  being  sent  He 
kept  copies  of  all  letters  of  moment,  and 
even  some  of  these  copies  he  made  himself 
with  painstaking  care.  In  his  office  in  the 
public  wing  of  the  White  House  was  a 
little  cabinet,  the  interior  divided  into 
pigeon-holes.  The  pigeon-holes  were  let- 
tered in  alphabetical  cufder,  hut  a  few  nit 
devoted  to  individuals.  Horace  Gredey,  1 
remember,  had  a  pigeon-hole  by  hunself ;  so 
did  each  of  several  generals  who  wrote 
often  to  him.  One  compartment,  labeled 
"  W.  &  W.,"  excited  my  curiosity,  but  1 
never  asked  what  it  meant,  and,  one  ni^ 
being  sent  to  the  cabinet  for  a  letter  which 
the  President  wanted,  he  said,  "  I  sec  yoo 
looking  at  my  '  W.  &  W.'  Can  you  goet 
what  &at  stands  for  ?  "  Of  course  it  vu 
useless  to  guess.  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  '^thafs  Weed 
and  Wood— Thuriow  and  Femandy."  Tba 
he  added  with  an  indescribable  chudle, 
"  That's  a  pair  of  'em  I " 

A  remarkable  and  highly  chaiacteiistii: 
letter  of  Lincoln's  was  one  which  he  wrote 
to  Cental  Hooker,  just  after  the  latter  lud 
taken  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. It  was  quite  long,  occupying  Dead* 
four  pages  of  large  letter  paper,  and  wntta 
entirety  in  the  President's  own  hand.  h> 
this  letter  the  good  Lincdn  advited  Hooker 
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ia  the  most  kindly,  even  afiectionate  manner, 
not  in  le^wct  of  militaiy  a&iis,  but  as  to  his 
peraonal  conduct,  aUuding  particularly  to 
cerUin  traits  of  character  which,  the  Presi- 
dent gently  intimated,  became  bults  when 
made  too  prominent  It  was  just  such  a 
letter  of  loving  counsel  as  a  father  might 
write  to  a  son, — a  letter  to  be  forever  prized 
by  its  recipient  Some  weeks  after  this  was 
written,  I  accompanied  the  President  to  the 
anny  of  the  Potomac,  then  lying  at  Fal- 
mouth. We  were  entertained  at  Hooker's 
head-quarters.  One  night.  Hooker  and  I 
being  alone  in  his  hut,  the  General  standing 
with  his  bade  to  the  fire-place,  alert,  hand- 
some, full  of  courage  and  confidence,  said, 

laughingly,  "  E ,  the  President  says  you 

koow  about  that  letter  he  wrote  me  on 
taking  command."  I  acknowledged  that  the 
President  had  read  it  to  me.  The  General 
seemed  to  think  that  the  advice  was  well- 
meant,  but  unnecessary.  Then  he  added, 
with  that  charming  assurance  which  became 
him  so  well,  "  After  I  have  been  to  Rich- 
mond, I  am  going  to  have  that  letter 
printed."  It  was  a  good  letter;  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  never  was  printed. 

The  same  ^:are  which  Lincoln  bestowed 
on  his  messages  and  letters  was  given  to  his 
speeches,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  of  ^ese  was  elaborated  as  much  as 
the  Gettysbuig  address.  He  was  &6aid,  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  being  betrayed  into  using 
nndignified  expressions  when  called  out 
without  due  preparation.  Once,  being  no- 
tified that  he  was  to  be  serenaded,  just  after 
some  notable  military  or  political  event,  he 
asked  me  to  come  to  dinner,  "  so  as  to  be 
on  hand  and  see  the  fun  afterward,"  as  he 
said.  He  excused  himself  as  soon  as  we 
had  dined,  and,  while  the  bands  were  play- 
ing, the  crowds  cheering,  and  the  rockets 
butscing,  outside  the  house,  he  made  his 
re-appearance  in  the  parlor,  with  a  roll 
of  manuscript  in  his  hand.  Perhaps, 
noticing  a  look  of  surprise  on  my  face,  ne 
said,  "  I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
about  You  think  it  mighty  queer  that 
an  old  stump-speaker  like  myself  should 
not  be  able  to  addnss  a  crowd  like  this 
outdde  without  a  written  speech.  But 
you  must  remember  I  am,  in  a  certain 
way,  talking  to  the  country,  and  I  have  to 
be  mighty  carefiil.  Now,  the  last  time  I 
made  an  off-hand  speech,  in  answer  to  a 
serenade,  I  used  the  phrase,  as  applied  to 
the  rebels,  'turned  ta^  and  ran.'  Some 
very  nice  Boston  folks,  I  am  grieved  to  hear, 
were  very  much  outraged  by  that  phrase. 


which  they  thought  improper.  So  I  resolved 
to  make  no  more  impromptu  speeches  if  I 
could  help  it."  Subsequently,  I  learned 
that  it  was  Senator  Sumner  who  had  given 
voice  to  the  complaint  of  "  the  nice  Boston 
folks,"  and  with  considerable  emphasis. 

Hearing  that  speech  fium  the  inside  of 
the  White  House  was  like  seeing  a  play 
from  behind  the  scenes.  The  immense  con- 
course in  front  of  the  house  was  illuminated 
with  fire-works.  The  air  was  rent  with  the 
noise  of  cheers,  music,  and  exploding  rock- 
ets and  bombs.  Just  as  we  went  up^airs, 
an  unusual  yell,  mingled  with  laughter  and 
cheers,  caused  the  President  to  pause  and 
ask  what  that  might  be.  Little  Tad,  then 
about  eleven  years  old,  delirious  with  excite-, 
ment,  had  seized  a  captured  rebel  flag 
which  had  been  given  hun,  and  leaning  as 
far  out  of  the  window  as  possible,  was  * 
waving  it  with  might  and  main,  tothe  won- 
der and  delight  of  the  crowd  beneath.  At 
that  moment  old  Edward,  the  faithful  door- 
keeper, in  great  consternation,  seized  the 
lad  by  the  ampler  portion  of  his  small 
trowsers  and  plucked  him  from  the  window- 
sill.  Howling  with  anger,  he  fled  to  his 
father,  who  had  scarcely  composed  his 
laughing  features  when  he  advanced  to  the 
large,  open  window  over  the  main  entrance. 
When  Lincoln  began  to  read  his  speech,  he 
held  a  candle  in  his  left  hand  and  his  manu- 
script in  his  right  hand,  but,  speedily  be- 
coming embanassed  with  the  difficulty  of 
managing  the  candle  and  the  speech,  he 
made  a  comical  motion  with  his  left  bxA. 
and  elbow,  which  I  construed  to  mean  that  I 
should  hold  his  candle  for  him,  which  I  did. 
As  he  read,  he  dropped  his  slips  of  manu- 
script on  the  floor,  and  Tad,  scunying 
about,  gathered  them  up  as  th^  drifted 
away,  hke  big  butterflies,  from  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  After  the  speech  was  over, 
and  the  crowds  were  cheering  tremendously, 
the  President,  who  continued  to  stand  at  tiie 
window,  said,  addressing  his  candle-bearer, 
"  That  was  a  pretty  fair  speech,  I  think,  but 
you  threw  some  light  on  it" 

Lincoln's  kindliness  and  goodness  of 
heart  have  been  celebrated  by  all  who 
knew  him.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  few 
people  have  noticed  his  though  tfiilness  in 
veiy  small  things.  In  money  matters,  for 
example,  he  was  very  exact,  and  he  insuted 
on  re-imbursing  any  person  who  had  ex- 
pended even  the  least  sum  for  him.  On 
several  occasions,  he  requested  me  to  send 
dispatohes  on  business  which  concerned  hira- 
selt  and  when  this  was  done,  he  invuuUw^^[p 
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claimed  the  right  of  paying  the  telegraph 
tolls,  unless,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
dispatches  were  sent  from  the  war  depart- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  his  muld&rious  and 
oppressive  cares,  he  never  fbi^ot  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  those  about  him.  He 
would  frequently,  even  on  his  busiest  days, 
send  a  messenger  to  some  friend,  who  was 
not  a  public  or  important  personage,  and 
invite  him  to  go  wiUi  him  on  a  little  excur- 
sion, or  to  come  to  the  White  House4o  hear 
the  munc,  or  to  roeet  some  bmous 


One  very  snowy  night  in  March,  iSdj. 
just  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a 
messenger  came  to  my  lodgings,  saymg  tkil 
the  Presideut  desired  rae  to  come  to  liK 
White  House  forthwith,  if  possible.  Ar- 
riving at  the  house,  I  found  Linodn  sook- 
what  disturbed  by  the  infbrniation  diat  tbe 
three  California  representatives  had  kft 
Washington  a  little  mififed  at  the  manner  in 
which  several  important  appointments  had 
been  filled.  The  President  was  tramong 
up  and  down  the  room,  swinging  his  tot 
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arms  and  talking  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
communicated  this  bit  of  gossip.  "  Tell  me," 
he  demanded,  stopping  in  his  walk  as.  I 
entered,  "  are  those  California  men  angry 
because  the  San  Francisco  mint  and  cus- 
lom-house  appointments  were  agreed  on 
without  their  consent?"  The  reply  was 
that  that  was  my  understanding. 

■'  But  the  appointments  are  not  agreed  on. 
Nothing  is  agreed  on.  Governor  Chase 
told  rae  that  he  had  agreed  on  so-and-so,  and 
I  got  firom  him  the  impression  that  the 
California  congressmen  were  consulted,  and 
■  ere  satisfied." 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  list  of  pro- 
posed appointments  by  Secretary  Chase,  had 
been  shown  to  the  representatives,  and  they 
had  been  told  that  everything  was  settled. 

"  Were  they  very  inad  when  they  went 
away?"  demanded  the  President. 

"  Not  very,"  I  replied  with  some  amuse- 

(To  be  concluded 


ment.  "  But,  naturally,  they  didn't  like  the 
way  they  were  treated."  The  President 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  send  dispatches 
and  call  them  back,  and  when  told  that  one 
of  the  representatives  had  sailed  from  New 
York  and  that  the  other  two  were  at  differ- 
ent places  in  New  England,  he  said  : 

"  Now  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  send 
dispatches  to  those  two  men,  right  away, 
and  get  them  back.  I  don't  care  much 
what  you  say ;  but  get  them  back."  This 
I  agreed  to  do  and  departed.  Lincoln 
ran  after  me,  and,  calling  me  back,  said: 
"  Let  rae  know  what  replies  you  gel  from 
them,  and  be  sure  and  keep  a  memorandum 
of  the  cost  of  the  dispatches  and  I'll  pay 
the  bilJ."  It  may  be  added  that  the  repre- 
sentatives returned,  that  the  treasury  de- 
,partment  "slate"  was  broken,  and  that 
Lincoln  "  paid  the  bill "  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness. 
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In  reading  the  accounts,  in  lives  of 
artists  or  histories  of  art,  of  the  building 
of  some  now  famous  church,  or  the  cover- 
ing of  some  now  sacred  walls  with  frescoes, 
the  thought  must  have  slipped  into  many  a 
mind — Did  the  people  who  lived  in  Rome 
or  Florence,  in  Padua  or  Assisi,  in  those 
days,  take  at  all  to  heart  what  was  going  on 
about  them  ?  Did  the  citizens  and  strang- 
ers who  strayed  in  and  out  the  little  chapet 
Vol.  XV.— 39. 


of  the  Arena,  over  whose  walls  Giotto  and 
his  pupils  were  weaving  the  fair  tapestry  of 
the  frescoes  painted 

■■  In  honor  of  our  blissful  lady  free," 
feel  Stirring  within  their  hearts  the  wonder 
due  to  the  new  birth  of  painting  in  Italy,  of 
which  that  chapel  was   the   most  striking 
sign  ?     Or,  did  citizens  and  strangers  stray 

""     Was  there  any, pif^Ija|(^ 


1  and  out  at  all  ? 
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curiosity  in  what  was  going  od  7  Did  any- 
body, outside  the  imm^iBte  circle  of  Giotto's 
friends  and  the  company  of  knights  who 
built  the  chapel  and  paid  for  the  frescoes, 
care  very  much  for  the  great  work  that  was 
going  on  in  the  plain,  bam-like  chapel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  "  careless-ordered  garden  " 
in  old  Padua,  a  garden  that  probably  looked 
as  careless  six  hundred  years  ago  with  maize, 
and  pumpkins,  and  straggling  vines,  as  it 
does  to-day  ? 

Or,  the  gates  of  Ghiberti — did  the  town 
proper,  did  "  society,"  the  "  world,"  care  for 
them  ?  The  guild  of  merchants  who  gave 
the  commission  and  paid  for  the  work  gen- 
erously were  willing  to  wait  twenty  years 
for  the  sculptor  to  6nish  his  task,  and  waited 
another  twenty  years  for  the  second  pair  of 
gates,  and  the  gates  of  Ghiberti  have  done 
their  fair  share  in  pa^g  the  town  taxes* 
during  the  four  centunes  that  have  elapsed 
since  they  were  set  up  by  the  crowds  they 
have  helped  to  bring  to  Florence.  But,  did 
Florence  know  what  they  were  when  they 
were  a-making  ?  We  can  see  to-day  what 
they  are;  but  could  the  eyes  of  fifteenth 
century  Florence  see  what  they  were,  or  her 
people  read  the  prophecy  of  revolution  in- 
scribed on  those  wonderful  tables  ?  Doubt- 
less, we  must  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  com- 
eth  not  with  observation,  and  all  good  things 
are  distilled  like  the  dew.  It  may  be  that 
the  Florentines  were  quicker  than  the  people 
of  other  countries,  whether  of  their  own  day 
or  of  ours,  to  recognize  excellence,  but  no 
one  can  read  Vasari's  book  with  any  heed 
and  not  see  how  much  of  all  that  in  his 
pages  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  those  of 
us  who  care  for  the  world  of  art  concerned 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Florenfine  people, 
and  is  seen  by  us  in  a  false  light,  and  out  of 
its  due  proportion.  To-day,  in  America,  a 
revolution  is  slowly  taking  place  in  the  world 
of  our  art,  and  we  are  almost  as  uncon- 
scious of  what  is  going  on  about  us  as  the 
old  Italians  were  of  what  was  being  accom- 
plished among  them.  It  would  be  to  want 
perception  to  compare  the  work  that  is  being 
done  for  us,  and  the  work  of  Giotto  or 
Nicola,  or  Ghiberti.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
judge  it  fairly  any  more  than  the  men  of 
that  day  could  judge  of  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  their  own  artists;  it  was  too 
near,  and  they  were  as  badly  off  for  stand- 
ards as  we  are  ourselves.  But  we  have 
standards  outside  of  ourselves,  an  advan- 
tage they  did  not  possess,  since  for  these 
Italians  there  was  no  art  outside  of  Italy, 


end  judging  the  work  by  these  standards, 
we  know  something  of  its  shortcomings. 
But  these  shortcomings,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  of  no  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
main  fact  that  at  length  here,  in  America, 
art  is  being  set  at  tasks  worthy  of  her. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  in  the  decoration  of  Trinit)- 
Church,  in  Boston,  and  of  the  chancel  of 
St  Thomas's  Church,  in  New  York,— both 
works  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  La  Farge, — an  artist  has  been  called 
on  for  the  highest  service  art  can  render, 
and  his  assistants  in  the  work  have 'also 
been  artists.  Before  these  enterprises  were 
undertaken,  the  art  of  painting  had  never,  so 
far  as  this  writer  is  informed,  been  given  a 
share  in  the  decoration  of  any  church  build' 
ing  in  the  United  States.  The  house-painter 
and  artist-in-ft«3C0  have  thus  far  "disfigured 
wall"  in  our  churches  and  public  buildings, 
and  the  day  when  ^  was  to  be  restored  lo 
her  rightful  place  and  aUowed  to  take  ba 
ancient  part  in  the  adornment  of  the  temple, 
seemed  to  the  most  of  us  so  fer  away  that 
it  was  unlikely  to  come  in  our  time.* 

The  reason  why  we  have  had  no  painting 
in  our  churches  has  less  to  do  with  what  b 
called  Puritanism  than  is  supposed.  It  lay  as 
much,  or  more,  in  the  fact  ttiat  the  English 
people,  from  whom  we  come,  like  the  north- 
ern people  generally,  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed at  anytime  to  see  painting  employed 
in  their  churches,  except  as  mere  decoiation 
proper,  the  painting  of  members  and  mold- 
ings and  the  filling  up  of  spandrcLs  with 
simple  patterns.  The  reason  back  of  thti 
ijas  the  nature  of  the  architecture  of  the 
northern  churches,  which,  even  in  the  Ro- 
manesque buildings,— owing  to  the  necessit) 
for  large  windows, — offered  no  large  wall- 
space  for  painting.  As  everybody  knon-s. 
the  spaces  which  in  Italy  are  covered  with 
pictures  are  in  northern  churches  filled  up 
with  painted  windows.  The  Arena  Chapd 
in  Padua  is  a  long  parallelogram,  having  on 
one  side  six  narrow  slits  of  windows  filled 
with  white  glass,  while  the  whole  of  the 
opposite  wall  is  covered  with  the  frescoes  of 
Giotto  as  if  it  were  hung  with  tapestry.  The 
Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  on  the  other  hand. 


*  A  step  of  importance  was  taken  in  placing  in  i 
church  >  piece  of  sculpture  like  the  emgy  ol  Mr. 
Bird  in  St.  Michael's  in  Philadelphia,  Bj  H.  K- 
Btown,  or  the  Bird  monument  in  tbe  suae  chnicb. 
also  designed  by  Mr.  Brown,  but  eiccaled  b> 
Schwanthater.  Such  works  as  these  stood  alMiCi 
however,  and  creditable  as  they  are,  seem  nttwlo 
have  moved  any  one  to  follow  the  example  tbcrr  scL 
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seems  within  to  have  no  wall-space  at  all. 
The  windows  are  so  broad  and  so  tall  that 
they  a[^aT  to  be  themselves  the  wall.  One 
walks  about  as  in  a  tent  of  jewels,  and  if  it 
were  worth  whUe  in  the  heart  of  such  an 
unearthly  splendor  to  ask  the  why  and  the 
wherefoFe,  one  might  wonder  how  the  roof 
(and  a  stone  roof  at  that)  is  upheld  at  all. 
Plainly,  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  is  no  place 
for  painting,  atid  as  plainly  in  the  Arena 
Chaptel  is  no  place  for  stained  glass. 

Boston  made  a  beginning  with  church 
decoration  of  importance  in  the  bass-selieft 
placed,  and  absurdly  placed,  about  the  upper 
pan  of  the  tower  of  the  Brattie  Street  Church, 
—designs  executed  by  Mr.  Bartholdi 
and  representing  the  Divine  Sacraments. 
One  would  think  that  at  this  late  day,  and 
with  all  the  discomfort  of  the  ancient  ex- 
ample before  us  as  a  warning,  the  mistake 
might  have  been  avoided  of  putting  sculpt- 
ure where  it  cannot  be  seen  by  any  one 
but  pigeons  and  sparrows.  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  the  work,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  rated  very  high, itis  lost  as  efifective 
decoration  no  less  than  as  effective  teach- 
ing. 

After  one  has  heard  the  talk  that  still 
lingeis  in  the  dubs  and  parlors  over  Mr.  La 
Farge's  decoration  of  Trinity  Church,  there 
is  a  little  natural  disappointment  on  visiting 
the  church  to  find  how  small  a  part  as  yet 
Mr.  La  Farge's  individual  work  plays  in  the 
interior.  Starting  fair  with  an  architect  (Mr. 
H.  H.  Richardson)  who  designed  the  church 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  decoration, — 
knowing  it  could  never  be  all  he  wanted  it  to 
be  without  the  crowning  grace  of  art, — there 
came  to  our  help  at  the  right  moment  a  dec- 
orator in  the  person  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cottier, 
who,  beside  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
technics  of  his  profession,  and  the  control  of 
assistants  made  adepts  in  the  mixing  and 
^plying  of  colors  by  long  experience,  is  a 
man  ofvery  uncommon  power  of  perception, 
of  f  rst-ntte  judgment  and,  what  is  not  always 
the  companion  of  these  qualities,  an  inex- 
haustible enthusiasm  and  love  for  art.  It  was 
a  great  thing  for  us  that  such  a  miracle  should 
be  wrought  as  that  a  board  of  trustees  and 
a  church  committee  should  soberly  put  the 
decoration  of  their  church  into  the  hands  of 
an  accomplished  artist  like  Mr.  La  Farge ; 
but  it  was  no  less  a  generous  thing  in  for- 
tune to  give  such  a  free-handed  turn  to  her 
wheel,  as  to  send  the  artist,  all  unpracticed 
in  the  technics  of  wall-painting,  such  a 
right-hand  htiper  as  Mr.  Daniel  Cottier.  It 
surely  is  no  &ult  of  Mr.  La  Farge  that  the 


debt  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cottier  in  this  church 
has  never  been  as  much  as  hinted  at  in  any 
thing  that  has  been  printed  about  this 
church.  The  truth  is,  the  debt  owed  to  him 
is  not  at  all  to  be  reckoned.  When  all  the 
panels,  spandrels,  and  wall  spaces  shall  have 
been  filled  with  the  pictures  that  now  are 
in  such  a  slim  minority,  the  obligation  to  Mr. 
Cottierwill  be  more  plain  than  ever.  .The  pat- 
tern of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
is  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Latfarop,  and  if  it 
could  have  been  left  five  to  work  its  own 
efiect  it  would  have  given  to  the  roof  that 
height  in  which  it  is  now  seriously  wanting. 
Instead  of  soaring  free,  it  contes  down  upon 
our  heads, — a  fault  partly  owing  to  the  color, 
but  more,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  to  cer- 
tain defects  in  the  treatment  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  interior,  which,  taken  with 
the  failure  in  the  tone  of  the  ceiling, 
are  reasons  why  the  building  does  not  get 
credit  for  its  real  size.  A  small  matter,  but 
one  of  great  importance  in  its  consequences, 
is  the  suspension  of  small  gaseliers  from  the 
cusps  of  the  arches,  which,  by  arresting  the 
eye  at  a  series  of  perpendicular  lines  inside 
the  lines  of  the  wall  (and  with  the  eye,  a 
small  thing,  ^e  smallest,  may  suffice  for  s 
wrong  or  a  right  impression),  removes  the 
span  of  the  vaulting  and  takes  ^way  from 
its  effectiveness.  Another  mistake  is  the 
unwieldy  brass  corona  which  hangs  in 
the  middle  of  the  church  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  tower.  The  design  of  this 
corona  is  good  and  the  execution  free  and 
manly,  but  it  is  spoiled  by  bein^  made  so 
large  that  it  caimot  be  seen,  and  it  prevents 
the  church  from  being  seen  as  well.  Of 
course  such  a  lump  of  brass  as  this,  suspend- 
ed midway  between  the  roof  and  the  floor, 
must  pull  the  ceiling  down.  If  the  church 
must  be  lighted  at  all,  the  only  way  to  do 
it  artistically  is  by  a  great  number  of  small 
branches  suspended  from  various  points  in 
the  roof  like  stars  in  the  sky.  The  old 
Venetians  used  to  light  their  great  saloon 
not  with  one  bouquet  of  flower-like  lamps, 
but — 


"  A  million  tapers  flarii 
From  twisted  silvers, 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark 


ig  bririit 
Rwked  10  i 


and  use  and  beauty  were  once  more  one. 
Then,  again,  we  object  to  the  stretchers  of 
wood  that  span  the  vaults  and  arches  of  the 
roof  and  of  the  transept-square.  What  is 
tbeii  use?  They  look  hke  rie-beams,  and 
yet  their  slightness  forbids  us  to  interpret 
that  they  are  such.     What,  then,  is  ttu^i  , 
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use  ?  For,  certainly,  they  have  no  beauty. 
Do  the  arches  need  bracing  P  If  they  did, 
science  wou  Id  hardly  teach  us  to  depend  upon 
wood  as  a  resistance  to  the  proverbially 
sleepless  disposition  of  the  arch  1  No ; 
these  straps  of  turned  wood  are  merely  con- 
cessions to  the  spirit  of  the  time  that 
ornaments  even  the  inside  of  its  tooth-pick, 
and  Sets  the  butcher  at  carving  patterns  on 
the  surfaces  of  its  sides  of  mutton.  These 
straps  make  the  arches  look  weak  and  low 
after  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  making  them  lofty  and  strong  I  It  is  true 
that  one  does  often  see  in  Italy  arclies 
braced  by  rods  of  iron,  and  these  in  build- 
ings of  the  best  time ;  but  it  is  a  device  most 
frequendy  employed  in  small  arcades  where 
the  agglomerated  thrust  of  the  succession  of 
arches  does  not  find  at  the  angles  an  ade- 
quate resistance,  and  the  iron  rods  are  em- 
ployed to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But, 
however  we  may  come  to  like  this  device 
fi^m  its  association  with  beloved  places  or 
beautiful  pictures,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
is  a  fault,  and  one  that,  while  we  may  excuse 
it  in  a  miniature  work,  can  have  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  being  in  a  massive  work  like 
that  of  Trinity.  A  third  objection  is  one 
that  applies  to  the  decoration, — namely,  the 
emphasis  ^iven  to  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting 
and  of  the  domes  of  the  chancel,  which  are 
relieved  in  dark  upon  the  gold  ground.  The 
gilding  of  the  chancel-apse  is  certainlya  great 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  church;  but 
this  beauty  is  much  diminished  by  the  mark- 
ing of  the  ribs,  which,  besides  being  some- 
what insignificant  in  size,  make  the  gold 
look  thin  and  metallic  by  the  way  in  which 
they  are  treated.  Gold  is  so  precious  in  its 
color,  that  it  bears  almost  nothing  so  well 
as  itself  in  the  way  of  decoration.  Its  only 
value  as  decoration  is  its  color,  and  its  soft 
glow  ought  never  to  suggest  that  it  is  metal, 
least  of  all  should  its  mtiinsic  value  make 
any  part  of  its  appeal. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  unfairness  in 
criticising  a  building  that  is  so  unfinished  as 
Trinity,  but  the  things  we  are  speaking  of 
are  thmgs  that  can  be  mended  or  modified 
if  ever  it  shall  seem  fit  to  those  in  authority. 
We  may  naturally  take  it  for  granted  that  m 
the  good  dme  coming  the  last  touch  of 
cheapness  and  provincialism  will  be  removed 
fiDm  a  building  that  has  been  overheard  to 
call  itseH  a  basilica,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
mosaic,  marble,  or  tile  floor  for  the  present 
Brussels  carpeting.  A  basilica  carpeted  with 
a  Brussels  carpet  is  something  to  make  the 
judicious  grieve,  and  they  coi^d  prove  their 


judiciousness  by  giving  good  reasons  for 
their  grieving.  There  is  a  legend  to  the 
effect  that  the  cohorts  of  the  caqKt-dealas 
descended  on  the  sheep-fold  of  the  Trinity 
trustees  with  their  bids,  and  contracts,  and 
sample-books  before  the  church  was  begun, 
and  that  the  order  for  the  carpet  was  filling 
in  the  factories  before  the  order  of  the  ar- 
chitecture was  determined  on. 

A  carpet  stretched  over  a  floor,  no  matter 
how  rich  the  carpet  may  be  (and  this  car- 
pet in  Trinity  is  neither  rich  tmr  handsome), 
always  suggests  a  poor  floor  underneath, 
else  why  cover  it  up  ?  No  carpet,  however 
rich,  could  ever  look  well  stretched  over 
these  chancel-steps,  which  should  be  oi 
marble  and  remain  uncovered.  The  spirit 
of  this  church  being  opposed  to  splendid 
ritualistic  services  and  to  the  pomp  of  the 
high  altar,  there  is  no  relief  from  its  present 
bareness,  except  by  giving  to  the  necessary 
objects  all  the  richness  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  present  reading-desk  and 
lecterns  and  altar-table  are  of  the  tfainncsi; 
many  an  unpretending  woodm  country 
church  has  solidcr.  Why  not  return  to  the 
marble  mosaic  and  elaborate  ambonts  of  the 
primitive  church  and  hang  the  hemicyde  of 
the  choir  with  rich  tapestries — a  good  work 
for  the  ladies  of  the  church  ? 

The  most  sensible,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  floor  for  such  a  noble  church  as 
this  would  be  of  marble,  and  if  carpets  were 
desirable  anywhere  for  warmth  or  added 
richness,  Extern  rugs  are  at  hand  in  plenty, 
and  at  least  the  chancel  might  in  part  be 
relieved  of  its  up-country  bareness  by  ^- 
cious  rugs,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  choiis  of 
some  of  the  cathedrals — in  Ndtie  Dame  de 
Paris,  for  instance. 

The  decoration  proper  (rf  Trinity  is  so 
incomplete,  has  been  carried  so  little  way, 
it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  reasonable  opintcn 
as  to  what  it  will  be  when  finished.  It  seems 
to  have  been  taken  up  at  the  wrong  end; 
the  impression  is  that  there  is  no  plui,  that 
these  figures  form  no  part  of  a  connected 
scheme  of  illustration,  such  as  we  find  in 
all  the  great  historic  examples.  Here  is  no 
Sistine  epic,  no  Chigi'dome,  no  "  History  oi 
the  Cross,"  or  "  Life  of  St  Fiands,"  no  rich 
painted  poem  of  the  time  here  as  in 
the  Riccaxdi  Palace  Chapel.  In  the  span- 
drils  of  the  arches  that  surround  tiie  tiansq)i- 
square  we  find  the  figures  of  David  aod 
Moses,  Peter  and  Paul,  Isaiah  and  Jeic- 
miah.  High  up  in  the  tower  and  out  of  sight 
are  the  symbok  of  the  evan^ists;  a  few 
panels  contain  figures  of  aagels,  and  on  the 
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wall  of  the  nave  a  single  picture  (Mr.  La 
Farge's  "Christ  and  the  Woman  at  the 
Well ")  seems  to  promise  at  some  distant 
day  a  connected  series  of  pictures  illus- 
trating some  central  theme.  But  there  is 
no  such  connection  as  yet,  nor  is  there,  it 
must  be  confessed,  any  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  the  themes  taken  in  hand.  The 
great  figures  in  the  spandrels  are  certainly 
disappointing,  and  one  feels  that  Mr.  La 
Farge  is  not  at  home  in  such  sublimities, 
and  does  not  paint  like  himself  until  he 
reaches  a  subject  such  as  the  one  above 
named.  If  it  shall  be  objected  that  the 
personages  symbolized  in  these  gigantic 
figures  are  treated  here  as  symbols,  and 
after  the  fashion  agreed  upon  since  an 
early  period,  we  may  demur  that  no  one 
of  the  great  painters  ever  did  accept  the 
symbols  exactly  as  they  were  handed  down 
to  him,  but  was  always  free  to  put  his 
own  thought  into  his  presentation  of  the 
subject 

Mr.  La  Farge's  "Moses"  is  simply  the 
old  Moses  of  the  middle  age;  he  is  muf- 
fled up,  and  holds  his  table  almost  ex- 
actly as  he  is  figured  in  the  Fountain  in 
Perugia  made  by  Nicola  Pisano;  but  a 
nineteenth  century  man  ought  to  give 
us  Moses  as  known  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  especially  when  he  had  to  create 
him  for  a  free  and  unmuSled  church  like 
Trinity,  where  the  Moses  as  he  was  would 
have  been  justly  welcome.  We  want  to 
see,  not  Moses  the  magician,  not  Moses 
the  mysterious  dweller  upon  Sinai,  not 
Moses  the  priest,  but  the  man  of  learning 
who  used  his  learning  to  free  the  people; 
the  man  of  moral  insight  who  lifted  a 
whole  nation  up  from  a  brutal  state  to  a 
tofty  ideal;  the  heroic  soul  who  sacrificed 
himself  and  all  that  such  a  man  must  have 
held  dear  for  ihe  enslaved  and  the  ignorant, 
for  tribes  that  in  the  nature  of  things  he 
could  not  hope  wholly  to  save,  and  who 
could  not  reward  him  ;  the  great  forerunner 
of  Prometheus  and  Socrates,  worthy  to  be 
the  prototype  of  Jesus  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible at  tiiis  time  to  accept  for  such  a  glo- 
rious character,  whose  story  grows  richer  and 
fuller  with  all  discoveries  and  all  research, 
the  muffled  and  conventional  image  which 
Mr.  La  Farge  has  painted.  Nor  do  we  find 
the  others  more  satisfactory.  They  all  have 
a  lack  of  purpose;  they  are  not  created,  they 
are  accepted,  and  give  us  no  new  thought  of 
the  persons  they  stand  for.  So  much  for 
their  significance ;  but  It  follows  as  a  matter 
of   course   that  they  cannot    be   strongly 
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painted  nor  original  in  their  composition, 
because  these  qualities  only  go  with  sincer- 
ity and  definite  intention,  and  to  our  think- 
ing no  one  of  these  figures  is  bora  of  any 
clear  thinking  on  the  artist's  part  as  to  the 
character  of  the  peison  he  has  ofiered  to 
represent.  In  the  "Woman  at  the  Well," 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  La  Farge  is  in  his 
own  field,  and  here  he  has  shown  a  power 
that  belongs  to  him  peculiarly,  among  all  the 
artists  of  our  time,  of  investing  simple  inci- 
dents in  the  Bible  story  with  intense  dra- 
matic feeling.  If  he  were  to  fill  up  all  the 
panels  like  this  one  nith  such  subjects  as  he 
is  really  capable  of  treating,  we  should  have 
a  collection  of  pictures  such  as  does  not 
anywhere  exist,  such  as  could  not  have  ex- 
isted before  our  own  time,  and  that  would 
give  an  impetus  to  religious  painting  such  as  it 
sorely  needs,  and  such  as  no  one  of  us  could 
have  hoped  to  see  given  to  it  in  this  time. 
In  treating  the  great  figures  of  the  transept- 
square,  Mr.  La  Farge  was  not  only  out  of  his 
just  domain,  but  he  worked  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  able  to  carry  out 
with  his  own  hands  his  own  ideas.  The 
artists  who  worked  with  him,  Messrs.  Millet 
and  Maynard  and  Francis  Lathrop,  had  also 
to  work  in  the  dark,  carrying  out  Mr.  La 
Farge's  sketches  in  their  own  way,  to  be 
afterward  retouched  and  mended  by  him, 
so  that  the  result  could  not  be  satisfactory. 
Add  that  the  treatment  of  the  background 
gives  the  figures  too  much  the  look  of  being 
cut  out  of  cardboard  and  laid  upon  the  walls, 
in  only  one  case,  that  of  the  "  David,"  in 
which  Mr,  Millet  has  carried  out  Mr.  La 
Farge's  drawing  literally,  do  we  have  a  sense 
of  unity;  the  others  are  all  more  or  less 
uncertain.  The  symbols  of  the  evangel- 
ists painted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
walls  are  also  complete  in  their  way,  if  we 
could  (airly  see  them  and  enjoy  them.  Tlie 
subjects  were  distributed  by  lot,  and  the  eagle 
fell  to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  ox  to  Mr.  Millet, 
the  lion  to  Mr.  La  Farge,  and  the  angel  to 
Mr.  Lathrop. 

In  the  task  assigned  him  of  decorating 
the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  New 
York,  Mr.  La  Farge  found  himself  working 
under  condidons  very  different  from  those 
be  met  with  in  Trinity,  and  far  less  fortu- 
nate. In  our  opinion  there  is  no  church  in 
this  city  so  unhappy,  so  meaningless  in  its 
design  as  St.  Thomas's.  It  follows  no  rec- 
ognized church  plan,  and  its  eccentricity 
seems  not  to  have  bedVi  necessary  to  serve 
any  especial  need  of  its  service  or  its  con- 
gregation.    So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  it  is 


the  fruit  of  mere  whim,  or,  if  it  had  a  reason 
(pr  being,  perhaps  that  reason  was  the  one 
the  town,  in  its  frivolity,  gave, — that  it  was 
designed  so  that  every  Easter  bonnet  might 
see  and  be  seen.  Its  plan,  however,  only  con- 
cerns us  at  present,  because  it  is  so  inimical  to 
the  arts,  which  find  no  hospitality  in  these 
cross-lights,  these  cramped  comers,  these 
elbowing  angles,  and  irreconcilable  windows. 
Add  that  the  construction  is  of  the  thinnest. 
most  pasteboardy  kind,  while  it  simulates  the 
solid  and  meaningmethodsof  the  Gothic, and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  artist  has  had  to  wort 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  condition. 

The  decoration  of  this  chancel  is  due  to 
the  pious  wish  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Housman,  a 
member  of  the  parish,  to  keep  in  mind  and 
memory  the  name  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of 
excellent  virtues,  who,  albeit  unknown  in 
life  to  those  outside  the  circle  in  which  that 
hfe  was  inclosed,  must  now  be  gratefully 
known  to  a  larger  world,  who,  Sunday  after 
Sunday  and  all  through  the  holy  years,  will 
enjoy  the  beautifiil  memorial  with  which  her 
son  has  enriched  this  church. 

The  form  of  the  choir  is  seven  sided  and 
the  decoration  is  confined  to  five  of  these 
sides'.  The  design,  which  belongs  wholly 
to  Mr.  La  Farge,  though  the  carrying  out  of 
the  sculptured  portion  is  due  to  Mr,  Augus- 
tus St  Gaudcns,  is  a  sculptured  adoration  of 
the  cross  by  angels,  with  paintings  on  each 
side  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Chria 
immediately  following  the  resurrection. 
Only  one  of  these  pictures  is  finished,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  cannot,  of  course,  be 
judged  until  the  vacant  space  is  filled.  But 
the  picture  already  painted — representing,  on 
the  left,  the  tomb,  with  the  angel  sitting 
upon  it  and  the  sleeping  guards  at  the  side. 
while  at  the  right  Mary  Magdalene  throws 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior — has  many 
points  of  interest .  and  picturesqueoess,  its 
chief  want  being  solidity  in  the  painting  and 
an  uncomfortable  sense  of  want  of  healthi- 
ness in  the  general  conception.  The  best 
figures  are  those  of  the  angel  on  the  tomb 
and  the  Christ;  Mary  Magdalene  suggests 
too  niuch  Mr.  La  Farge's  own  powerftit 
"Bishop  Hatto  in  the  Rat-tower "■  to  be  alto- 
getheragreeableorwelcomebere.  Thewings 
of  the  angel,  too,  are  neither  winga  nor  no 
wings ;  but,  then,  we  do  wrong  to  criticise  ai 
alt  a  mere  unfinished  sketch  like  this.  Here 
are  all  the  elements  of  a  good  picture.  The 
composition  is  clear  and  sufficient.  There  is 
dignity  and  repose,  and  the  landscape  prom- 
ises to  be  charming  in  its  suggestion  of  Hok 
early  dawn.    We  hope  that  m  canying  it 
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out  Mr.  La  Farge  will  not  lose  the  effect  it 
has  of  tapestry ;  it  unites  with  great  skill 
this  decorative  charm  with  the  pleasure  that 
belongs  only  to  a  painting. 

At  present,  however,  the  center  of  all 
eyes  must  be  Mr.  St.  Gaudens'  part  of  this 
interesting  work,  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Cross 
by  Angels."  A  large  cross,  which  it  is  in- 
tended later  to  decorate,  and  thus  take 
away  from  its  somewhat  staring  character, 
rises  directly  above  the  bishop's  chair  (for 
here  again  we  are  in  a  church  where  ritual- 
ism is  tabooed),  and  on  either  side  arranged 
in  four  rows  are  kneeling  angels  who  adore 
the  sacred  symbol.  A  large  crown  is  sus- 
pended above  this  cross,  and  beneath  it  is 
a  row  of  cherubic  heads.  The  whole  is  in- 
closed between  two  rich  pilasters,  designed 
and  in  great  part  executed  by  Mr.  La  Farg* 
himself,  The  engraving  on  page  576  re- 
produces the  angels  and  the  cross,  but  not 
the  pilasters.  The  upper  part  of  one  of  these 
is  shown  in  Mr.  Marsh's  engraving  on  page 
573.  Mr.  Cole's  engraving  of  the  angels,  how- 
ever, gives  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  de- 
sign, and  he  has  secured  with  surprising 
success  the  details  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  is  a  lovely  record  of  a  lovely  thing. 
Mr.  St,  Gaudens  comes  for  the  first  time 
before  our  public  as  a  sculptor  in  this 
woik,  in  which  he  expresses  >  himself 
and  his,  own  aims,  however  slight  and 
sketchy  may  be  reckoned  the  execution 
of  his  work.  It  is  not  his  work  in  its 
immediate  conception ;  but  the  essential 
part,  the  whole  spirit,  sentiment  and 
detail  are  his  and  his  alone.  The  chami  of 
Mr.  St.  Gaudens'  work  is  not  easy  to  express. 
It  is,  as  near  as  out  words  can  give  tongue 
to  our  thinking,  its  harmonious  interweav- 
ing of  deep  childlike  religious  fervor  with 
a  strong  buoyant  sense  of  delight  in  living 
and  loving.  Mr.  La  Farge's  angel  on  the 
lomb  is  a  sad,  worn,  patient  angel,  whose 
ministry  lies  about  the  sick-bed  and  the 
chamber  of  death.  Her  wings  are  woven 
of  the  vapors  that  in  the  moonlight  hover 
like  sad  wraiths  about  the  grave;  her 
eyes  see  the  hope  of  the  Mving,  but  they 
cannot  smile  for  long  looking  upon  a 
worid  of  hopes  Jeft  unfulfilled.  She  can- 
not run  like  Maiy  and  cjing  to  the  feet 
still  fragrant  after  death  with  the  precious 
ointment  distilled  upon  them  in  life,  be- 
cause her  place  has  been  so  long  a  watcher 
by  unopened  tombs.  But  Mr.  St.  Gaudens' 
angels  are  full  of  joy  and  cheer,  and  they 
bow  and  bend  before  the  symbol  that  unites 
heaven  with  earth,  in  healthy  happiness  as 


birds  that  soar  and  sing  to  greet  the  rises 
sun.  It  is  true  the  young  sculptor's  work 
suggests  the  early  Italian  sculpture,  but 
only  as  one  spring-time  suggests  another. 
There  is  no  slavish  imitation,  nor  any- 
thing out  of  date  nor  out  of  time.  AJt 
can  never  deny  her  lineage,  and  Mr.  St 
Gaudens'  art  is  a  shoot  from  a  stock  full 
of  health  and  vigorous  life,  and  strong 
enough  to  engraft  a  new  branch  upon 
with  hope  of  happy  firuit  What  we  es- 
pecially welcome  m  this  work  of  his,  is  the 
very  fact  that  we  have  in  it  a  retum  to  a 
time  and  to  models  about  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica know  less  than  nothing — the  art  of  the 
early  Italian  Renaissance  —  with  which 
nothing  since  the  Greeks  can  compare, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  feel- 
ing of  our  own  day  in  its  mixture  of  intel- 
lectual penetration  with  deep  religious  feel- 
ing. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  success 
of  such  undertakings  comes  from  the  igno- 
rance of  church  committees  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  artist's  work  and  the  condition  under 
which  it  is  produced.  The  true  artist  can 
no  more  force  his  rfork  than  the  farmer  can 
force  the  spring,  or  the  shipman  the  tides. 
Properly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  business 
relation  between  artist  and  business  men 
other  than  that  the  artist  shall  do  his  work 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness man  shall  pa]/  for  it  generously  and 
promptiy  when  it  is  done,  and  leave  him 
absolutely  free  while  he  is  doing  it.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  every  case  where,  the  work 
has  not  turned  out  well  it  is  the  committee 
men — the  business  men — who  are  to  blame 
for  its  failure,  not  the  artist.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  episodes  in  the  history  of  church 
decoration  In  this  country  is  the  painting  of 
certain  panels  of  the  chapel  of  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Lathrop.  Here,  although  the  artist  was  not 
called  on  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  or 
subject  to  embrace  the  whole  wall-space, 
yet  so  far  as  his  work  went  he  was  left  free 
to  carry  out  his  own  ideas ;  and  was  allowed 
to  work  in  the  freedom  that  comes  from 
sympathy  and  from  a  cordial,  not  a  merely 
business,  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

Artists  need  to  remember  that  the  old 
times  to  which  they  look  back  with  so  much 
longing — the  golden  age,  the  good  old  times 
— were,  unhappily,  not  very  different  from 
the  hard  times  ihey  live  in.  Let  the  artist, 
when  he  is  fretted  with  the  bargaining  spirit, 
— when  his  work  is  scrimped  in  its  fair 
proportions, — when,  in  the  collision  between .  |  (^ 
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Art  and  Poetry  and  the  cbeese-paring  of  rich 
congregations,  his  building  is  "telescoped," 
die  tower  flattened  down,  and  the  transepts 
shoved  in,  and  the  facade  de&ced,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  muses  that  thought  they 
were  going  to  have  a  good  time  are  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  disfigured  beyond  recognition — 
ffhen  all  this  happens  to  him,  as  it  is  all  the 
time  happening,  let  him,  still,  run  to  his 
Vasaii,  and  he  will  find  all  his  experience 
written  down  there.  There  he  will  find  his 
Ghibertis  ungenerously  undermining  Bni- 
ndleschis ;  his  Braniantes  laying  snares  for 
Michel  Angelos  in  the  interest  of  Raphaels, 
or  out  of  pure  jealousy ;  his  monks  grum- 
Uing  at  the  time  their  church  takes  to 
be  painted,  and  watching  the  artist  to 
see  whether  he  really  uses  all  the  ultra- 
marine he  makes  them  pay  for ;  his  Bardis 
generously  proposing  to  pay  Ghiriandajos 
handsome  bonuses  and  then  coolly  backing 
out  when  the  time  comes  to  keep  their  word ; 
in  short,  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  him  to 
kDOw  it,  he  marj  know  abundantly  that  aU 


the  meanness,  short-sightedness,  professional 
jealousy,  and  all  the  impertinence  of  trustees 
and  committee-men  of  to-day  were  of  yes- 
terday as  welt;  and  if  he  be  of  the  true 
breed  he  will  care  just  as  litde  for  all  these 
things  as  the  men  of  old  cared;  art  wilt  be 
a  consolation  to  him  in  alt  his  troubles  as 
it  was  to  them;  it  will  be  to  him  wings 
ta  bear  him  up  above  all  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  the  town ;  the  songs  of  the  angels 
he  carves  and  paints  will  make  him  deaf  to 
the  croaking  of  committees,  or  the  iterated 
katy-did  and  katy-didn't  of  trustees.  And 
when  the  Bardi  of  to-day,  sitting  in  his 
counting-house  and  counting  out  his  money, 
asks  to  be  excused  fix)m  paying  the  artist 
who  has  painted  his  chapel  with  pictures 
by  which  alone  his  family  name  is  to  be 
remembered  among  men,  the  ^or  two  hun- 
dred ducats  he  promised  hun  when  his 
work  should  be  done;  let  him  proudly  re- 
member Ghirlandajo's  answer :  that  &me 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  well 
were  more  to  him  than  money. 
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The  halcyon,  or  king-fisher,  is  a  good 
guide  wh^i  you  go  to  the  woods.  He  will 
not  insure  smooth  water  or  fair  weather, 
but  h«  knows  every  stream  and  lake  like  a 
book,  and  will  take  you  to  the  wildest  and 
most  unfrequented  places.  Follow  his 
rattle  and  you  shall  see  the  source  of  eveiy 
trout  and  salmon  stream  on  the  continent. 
Vou  shall  see  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
&r  off  Athabaska  and  Abbitibbe,  and  the 
unknown  streams  that  flow  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  many  others.  His  time  is  the 
time  of  the  trout,  too,  namely,  from  April 
to  September.  He  makes  his  subterranean 
nest  in  the  bank  of  some  iavorite  stream 
and  then  goes  on  long  excursions  up  and 
down  and  over  woods  and  mountains  to  all 
the  waters  within  reach,  alwa)'S  fishing 
alone,  the  true  angler  that  he  is,  his  fellow 
keeping  £ar  ahead  or  behind,  or  taking  the 
other  branch.  He  loves  the  sound  of  a 
water-fall,  and  will  sit  a  long  time  on  a  dry 
limb  overhanging  the  pool  below  it  and, 
forgetting  his  occupation,  brood  upon  his 
own  memories  and  fancies. 

The  past  season,  my  friend  and  I  took  a 
hint  fitim  him,  and  when  the  dog-star  be- 
gan to  blaze,  set  out  for  Canada,  making  a 
Vol.  XV.— 40. 


big  detoiu  to  touch  at  salt  water  and  to 
take  New  York  and  Boston  on  our  way. 
The  latter  city  was  new  to  me  and  we 
paused  there  and  angled  a  couple  of  days, 
and  caught  an  editor,  a  philosopher  and  a 
poet,  and  might  have  caught  more  if  we 
bad  had  a  mind  to,  for  these  waters  are  fidl 
of  'em,  and  big  ones  too. 

Coming  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Hudson,  we  saw  little  in  the  way  of 
sceneiy  that  airested  our  attention  until  we 
beheld  the  St.  Lawrence, — litde,  if  we  except 
the  view  we  had  of  Lake  Memphremagog. 
This  lake  is  an  immense  trough  that  accom- 
modates both  sides  of  the  fence,  though  the 
larger  and  longer  part  of  it  by  far  is  in 
Canada. 

The  first  peculiarity  one  notices  about 
the  farms  in  this  northern  country  is  the 
close  proximity  of  the  house  and  bam,  in 
most  cases  the  two  buildings  touching  at 
some  point, — an  arrangement  doubtless 
prompted  by  the  deep  snows  and  severe 
cold  of  this  latitude.  The  typical  Canadian 
dwelling-house  is  also  presently  met  with 
on  entering  the  Dominion, — a  low,  modest 
structure  of  hewn  spruce  logs,  with  a  steep 
roof  (containing  two  or  more  dormer  win- 
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dows)  that  ends  in  a  smart  curve,  a  hint 
taken  from  the  Chinese  pagoda.  Even  in 
the  more  costly  brick  or  stone  houses  in 
the  towns  and  vicinity  this  style  is  adhered 
to.  It  is  so  universal  that  one  wonders  if  the 
reason  of  it  ako  be  not  in  the  climate,  the 
outward  curve  of  the  roof  shooting  the 
sliding  snow  farther  away  from  the  dwell- 
ing. It  affisrds  a  wide  projection,  in  many 
cases  covering  a  veranda,  and  in  all  cases 
protecting  the  doors  and  windows  without 
interfering  with  the  light  In  the  better 
class  of  clap-boarded  houses  the  finish  be- 
neath the  projecting  eaves  is  also  a  sweep- 
ing curve,  opposing  and  bracing  that  of  the 
root 

A  two-stoiy  country  house  or  a  Han- 
sard roof  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  Canada,  but  in  places  they  have 
become  so  enamored  of  the  white  of  the 
snow  that  they  even  whitewash  the  roofs  of 
their  buildings,  giving  a  cluster  of  them  the 
impression  at  a  distance  of  an  encampment 
of  great  tents. 

'  As  we  neared  Point  Levi,  opposite 
Quebec,  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  "  Iliad  of  rivers  I "  exclaimed 
my  friend.  "  Yet  unsung  I  "  The  Hudson 
must  take  a  back  seat  now,  and  a  good 
ways  back.  One  of  the  two  or  three  great 
water-courses  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps  the 
oldest  of  them  all,  is  before  you.  No  other 
river,  I  imagine,  carries  such  a  volume  of 
pure  cold  water  to  the  sea.  Nearly  all  its 
feeders  are  trout  and  salmon  streams,  and 
what  an  airing  and  what  a  bleaching  it  gets 
on  its  course  I  Its  history,  its  antecedents, 
are  unparalleled.  The  great  lakes  are  its 
camping-grounds;  here  its  hosts  repose 
under  the  sun  and  stars  in  areas  like  that 
of  states  and  kingdoms,  and  it  is  its  waters 
that  shake  the  earth  at  Niagara.  Where  it 
receives  the  Saguenay  it  is  twenty  mUes 
wide,  and  where  it  debouches  into  the  Gulf 
it  is  a  hundred.  Indeed  it  is  a  chain  of 
Homeric  sublimities  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  great  cataract  is  a  fit  sequel  to  the 
great  lakes;  the  spirit  that  is  bom  in  vast 
and  tempestuous  Superior  takes  its  full  glut 
of  power  in  that  fearful  chasm.  If  paradise 
is  hinted  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  hell  is 
unveiled  in  that  pit  of  terrois. 

Its  last  escapade  is  the  great  rapids  above 
Montreal,  down  which  the  steamer  shoots 
with  its  breathless  passengers,  after  which, 
inhaling  and  exhaling  its  mighty  tides,  it 
flows  calmly  to  the  sea. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  type  of  nearly 
bU  the  Canadian  rivers,  which  are  strung 


with  lakes,  and  rapids,  and  cataracts,  and 
are  full  of  peril  and  adventure. 

Quebec,  or  the  walled  part  of  it,  is  situated 
on  a  point  of  land  shaped  not  unlike  the 
human  foot,  looking  north-east,  the  higher 
and  bolder  side  bemg  next  the  river,  with 
the  main  part  of  the  town  on  the  northern 
slope  toward  the  St.  Charles.  Its  toes  arc 
well  down  in  the  mud,  where  this  stream 
joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  citadel  is 
high  on  the  instep  and  commands  the  whole 
field.  The  grand  Battery  is  a  little  below, 
on  the  brink  of  the  instep,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  promenader  looks  down  several  hundred 
feet  into  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  of  this 
part  of  the  lower  town,  and  upon  the  great 
river  sweeping  by  north-eastward  tike  an- 
other Amazon.  The  heel  of  this  misshapen 
foot  extends  indefinitely  toward  Montreal. 
Upon  it,  on  a  level  with  the  citadel,  are  the 
plains  of  Abraham.  It  was  up  its  high, 
almost  perpendicular,  sides  that  Wolfe  d^ 
bered  with  his  army,  and  stood  in  the  rear 
of  his  enemy  one  pleasant  September  moo- 
ing over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Qtiebec, 
and  in  fiill  view  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
city,  lies  a  rich  belt  of  agricultural  country, 
called  the  Beauport  Slopes.  Beyond  rise 
the  mountains.  Our  eyes  looked  wistfully 
toward  them,  for  we  had  decided  to  penetrate 
the  Canadian  woods  in  that  direction. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
Quebec,  as  the  loon  flies,  almost  due  north 
over  unbroken  spruce  forests,  lies  Lake  Sl 
John,  the  cradle  of  the  terrible  Saguenay. 
On  the  map  it  looks  like  a  great  cuttle-fisb 
with  its  numerous  arms  and  tentacula  reach- 
ing out  in  all  directions  into  the  wilds.  It 
is  a  large  oval  body  of  water  thirty  miles 
in  its  greatest  diameter.  The  season  here, 
owing  to  a  sharp  northern  sweep  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  is  two  or  three  wi-^ 
earlier  than  at  Quebec  The  soil  is  wann 
and  fertile,  and  there  is  a  thrifty  growing 
settlement  with  valuable  agricultural  prod- 
uce, but  no  market  nearer  than  Quebec, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  by 
water,  with  a  hard,  tedious  land  journey 
besides.  In  winter  the  setdement  can  have 
little  or  no  communication  with  the  outside 

To  relieve  this  isolated  colony  and  en- 
courage fiirther  development  of  the  SL 
John  region,  the  Canadian  government  is 
building  a  wagon-road  through  the  wilder- 
ness from  Quebec  direcdy  to  the  lake,  thus 
economizing  half  the  distance,  as  U>e  road 
when  completed   wiD  form  with  |tlw  old 
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route,  the  Saguenay  or  St.  Lawrence,  one 
side  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  A  railroad 
was  projected  a  few  years  ago  over  nearly 
the  same  ground  and  the  contract  to  build 
it  given  to  an  enterprising  Yankee,  who 
pocketed  a  part  of  the  money  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.  The  road  runs 
for  one  hundred  miles  through  an  unbroken 
wilderness  and  opens  up  scores  of  streams 
and  lakes  abounding  with  trout,  into  which 
until  the  road -makers  fished  them,  no 
white  man  had  ever  cast  a  hook. 

It  was  a  good  prospect  and  we  resolved 
to  commit  ourselves  to  the  St.  John  road. 
Mr.  Walters,  of  York  street,  first  put  us 
i^xm  this  scent.  We  applied  to  him  for 
snppties,  proposing  to  ao  our  fishing  and 
camping  somewhere  in  the  region  laid  open 
by  the  Intercolonial  R^way,  perhaps  in 
the  valley  of  the  Matapedin. 

"But  these  are  salmon-streams,"  said 
Mr.  Walters,  "and  those  New  Brunswick 
fdlows  would  want  but  the  shadow  of  an 
excuseto  snap  up  you  Yankees.  Here  yon 
run  no  risks  except  of  being  utterly  disgusted 
with  trout  in  less  than  two  days,  OT  of 
having  your  tackle  smashed  by  a  ten- 
pounder  the  first  afternoon." 

We  were  not  long  in  concluding  that  the 
"tackle  smashing"  was  really  what  we 
wanted,  and  that  a  surfeit  of  trout  could  be 
better  borne  with  than  detention  by  the 
jealous  piscatorial  guardians. 

But  we  did  not  get  off  without  some 
tribulation.  The  right  man  was  hard  to 
6nd,  and  after  many  failures  we  were 
finally  compelled  to  take  Joe,  who  had 
been  hanging  about  all  the  time,  and  who 
had  a  good  horse,  but  whose  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  was  about  on  a  par  with 
his  skill  in  English.  He  had  driven  a 
calash,  the  Hansom-cab  of  Quebec,  since 
his  boyhood,  which  was  not  long,  for  he 
had  but  just  passed  his  majority.  But  he 
proved  to  have  two  valuable  accomplish- 
ments for  the  camper-out,— he  could  eat  and 
sleep  through  thick  and  thin. 

After  a  delay  of  twenty-four  houi^  we 
were  packed  upon  a  Canadian  buck-board 
with  hard-tack  in  one  bag  and  oats  in 
another,  and  the  journey  began.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  we  held  up  our  heads  more 
confidently  when  we  got  beyond  the  throng 
of  well-dressed  diuich-goers.  For  ten  miles 
we  had  a  good  stone  road  and  ratded  along 
it  at  a  lively  pace.  In  about  half  that  dis- 
tance we  came  to  a  large  brick  church, 
where  we  began  to  see  the  rural  population 
or  habitam.     They  came  mostly  in  two- 


wheeled  vehicles,  some  of  the  carts  quite 
&ncy,  in  which  the  young  fellows  rode  com- 
placently beside  their  girls.  The  two-wheeler 
predominates  in  Canada,  and  is  of  all  styles 
and  sizes.  After  we  left  the  stone  road,  we 
began  to  encounter  the  hills  that  are  pre- 
liminary to  the  mountains.  The  farms 
looked  like  the  wilder  and  poorer  parts  of 
Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  While  Joe  was 
eetdng  a  supply  of  hay  of  a  farmer  to  take 
into  the  woods  for  his  hoi^e,  I  walked 
through  a  field  in  quest  of  wild  strawberries. 
The  season  for  them  was  past,  it  being  the 
3oth  of  July,  and  I  found  barely  enough  to 
make  me  think  that  the  strawberry  here  isfiir 
less  pungent  and  high-flavored  than  with  us. 

We  passed  several  parties  of  men,  women 
and  children  from  Quebec  picnicking  in  the 
"bush."  Hov  it  was  little  more  than  a 
"bush;"  but  while  in  Canada  we  never 
heard  the  woods  designated  by  any  other 
term. 

This  fondness  for  the  "  bush  "  at  this  sea- 
son seems  quite  a  marked  feature  in  the 
social  life  of  the  average  Quebecker,  and  is 
one  of  the  original  French  traits  that  holds 
its  own  among  them.  Parties  leave  the  city 
in  carts  and  wagons  by  midnight,  or  earlier, 
and  drive  out  as  far  as  they  can  the  remain- 
der of  the  night,  in  order  to  pass  the  whole 
Sunday  in  the  woods,  despite  the  mosquitoes 
and  black-flies.  Those  we  saw  seemed  a 
decent,  harmless  set,  whose  idea  of  a  good 
time  was  to  be  In  the  open  air,  and  as  iaz 
into  the  "  bush  "  as  possible. 

The  post-road,  as  the  new  St  John's  Road 
is  also  called,  begins  twenty  miles  from 
Quebec  at  Stoneham,  the  ^rthest  settle- 
ment Five  miles  into  the  forest  upon  the 
new  road  is  the  hamlet  of  La  Chance  (pro- 
nounced La  Shaunce),  the  last  house  till 
you  reach  the  take,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant.  Our  destination  the  firM 
night  was  La  Chance's;  this  would  enable 
us  to  reach  the  Jacques  Carrier  River  forty 
miles  farther,  where  we  proposed  to  encamp, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

We  were  now  fairly  among  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  sun  was  well  down  behind 
the  trees  when  we  entered  upon  the  p«st 
road.  It  proved  to  be  a  wide,  well-built 
highway,  grass-grown,  but  in  good  condi- 
tion. Aiter  an  hour's  travel  we  began  to 
see  ugns  of  a  clearing,  and  about  six  o'clock 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  long,  low,  log  habi- 
tarion  of  La  Chance.  Their  hearth-stone 
was  out-door  at  this  season,  and  its  smoke 
rose  through  the  still  atmosphere  in  a  frail 
column  toward  the  sky.    The  &mily  was^  |  p 
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gathered  theie  and  welcomed  us  cordially 
as  we  drew  up,  the  master  shaking  us  b^ 
the  hand  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  Hts 
En^ish  was  very  poor  and  our  French  was 
poorer,  but  with  Joe  as  a  bridge  between  us, 
cotnmunicati<»i,  on  a  pinch,  was  kept  up. 
His  wife  could  speak  no  English;  but  heie 
true  French  politeness  and  gradousness  was 
a  language  we  could  readily  understand. 
Our  supper  was  got  ready  from  our  own 
supplies,  while  we  sat  or  stood  in  the  open 
air  about  the  fire.  The  clearing  comprised 
fifly  or  sixty  acres  of  rough  land  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  narrow  valley,  and  bore  indifferent 
crops  of  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  timothy 
grass.  The  latter  was  just  in  bloom,  being 
a  month  or  more  later  than  with  us.  I'he 
primitive  woods,  mostly  of  birch,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  spruce,  put  a  high  cavernous 
wall  about  the  scene.  How  sweetly  the 
birds  sang,  their  notes  seeming  to  have  un- 
usual strength  and  volume  in  this  forest- 
bound  opening  I  The  principal  singer  was 
the  white- throated  sparrow,  which  we  heard 
and  saw  everywhere  on  the  route.  He  is 
called  here  ie  siffleur, — the  whisder, — and 
very  delightfiil  his  whistle  was.  From  the 
forest  came  the  evening  hymn  of  a  thrush, 
the  olive-backed,  perhaps,  like,  but  less  clear 
and  full  than,  the  veery's. 

In  the  evening  we  sat  about  the  fire  in 
nide  home-made  chairs,  and  had  such 
broken  and  disjointed  .talk  as  we  could 
manage.  Our  host  had  Uved  in  Quebec 
and  been  a  school-teacher  there;  he  had 
wielded  the  birch  until  he  lost  his  health, 
when  he  came  here  and  the  birches  gave 
it  back  to  him.  He  was  now  hearty  and 
well,  and  had  a  fiimily  of  six  or  seven  chil- 
dren about  him. 

We  were  given  a  good  bed  that  night, 
and  fared  better  than  we  expected.  About 
one  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  suppressed 
voices  outside  the  window.  Who  co^  it 
be  ?  Had  a  band  of  brigands  surrounded 
the  house  ?  As  our  outfit  and  supplies  had 
not  been  removed  from  the  wagon  in  fiont 
of  the  door,  I  got  up  and,  lifting  one  cor- 
ner of  the  window  paper,  peeped  out ;  I 
saw  in  the  dim  moonlight  four  or  five  mai 
standing  about  engaged  in  low  conversation. 
Presently  one  of  the  men  advanced  to  the 
door  and  began  to  rap  and  call  the  name 
of  our  host.  Then  I  knew  their  errand  was 
not  hostile ;  but  the  weird  effect  of  that  reg- 
ular alternate  rapping  and  callingran  through 
my  dream  all  the  rest  of  the  night.  Rat- 
tat,  Ut,  tat, — "  La  Chance  1 "  Rat-tat,  Ut,— 
"  La  Chance ! "  five  or  six  times  repeated, 


before  La  Chance  heard  and  responded. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  they  came  in, 
when  it  was  jabber,  jabber,  jabber,  in  the 
next  room  till  I  fiell  aaleep. 

In  the  morning,  to  my  inquiry  as  to  who 
the  travelers  were  and  what  they  wanted, 
La  ChatKe  said  they  were  old  acquaint- 
ances going  a-fishing  and  had  stepped  to 
have  a  little  talk. 

Breakfast  was  served  early  and  we  wen 
upon  the  road  before  the  sun.  Then  began 
a  forty-mile  ride  through  a  dense  Canadian 
spruce  forest  over  the  drift  and  bowlders 
of  the  paleozoic  age.  Up  to  this  point  the 
scenery  had  been  quite  familiar, — not  much 
unlike  that  of  the  Catskilb, — but  now  there 
was  a  change;  the  birehes  disappeared  ex- 
cept now  and  then  s  slender  white  or  papa 
birch,  and  spruce  everywhere  prevailed.  A 
narrow  belt  on  each  side  of  the  road  had 
been  blasted  by  fire  and  the  dry  white  stems 
of  the  trees  stood  stark  and  stffi".  The  road 
ran  pretty  straight,  skirting  the  mountaiiu 
and  threading  the  valleys,  and  hour  after 
hour  the  dark  silent  woods  wheeled  past  us. 
Swarms  of  black  flies — those  insect  wolves 
— ^waylaid  us  and  hung  to  us  till  a  smart 
spurt  of  the  horse,  where  the  road  bvored, 
left  them  behind.  But  a  species  of  large 
horse-fly,  black  and  vicious,  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of.  When  they  alighted  upon 
the  horse  we  would  demolish  them  with  dtc 
whip  or  with  our  felt  hats,  a  proceeding  the 
horse  soon  came  to  understand  and  ap[ffe- 
ciate.  The  white  and  gra^  Laurentian 
bowlders  lay  along  the  road-side.  The  soil 
seemed  as  if  made  up  of  decayed  and  pul- 
verized rock,  and  doubtless  contained  veiy 
little  vegetable  matter.  It  is  so  barren  that 
it  will  never  repay  clearing  and  cultivating. 

Our  course  was  an  up  grade  toward  the 
highlands  that  separate  the  water-shed  of 
St.  John  Lake  from  that  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  as  we  proceeded  the  spruce 
became  smaller  and  smaller  till  the  trees 
were  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter.  Neariy  all  of  them  tominated 
in  a  dense  tuft  at  the  top  beneath  which 
the  stem  would  be  bare  for  sevei^  le^ 
giving  them  the  appearance,  my  friend  said, 
as  they  stood  sharply  defined  along  the 
crests  of  the  mountams,  of  cannon  5wal& 
Endless,  interminable  successions  of  them, 
each  just  like  its  fellow,  came  and  went 
came  and  went,  all  day.  Sometinies  «c 
could  see  the  road  a  mile  or  two  ahead, 
and  it  was  as  lonely  and  solitary  as  a  path 
in  the  desert  Periods  of  talk  and  sMg 
and  joUity  were  succeeded  byloDgstntdMi 
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of  silence.  A  buck-board  upon  such  a  road 
does  not  conduce  to  a  condnuous  flow  of 
animal  ^irits.  A  good  brace  for  the  foot 
and  a  good  hold  foi  the  hand  is  one's  main 
lookout  much  of  the  time.  We  walked  up 
the  steeper  hills,  one  of  them  neaiiy  a  mile 
long,  and  clung  grimly  to  the  board  duiing 
the  rapid  descent  of  the  other  side. 

What  did  we  see  ?  Not  much ;  occa- 
sionally a  solitary  pigeon — in  every  instance 
a  cock — leading  a  forlorn  life  in  the  wood, 
a  homit  of  his  kind,  or  more  probably 
a  rejected  and  supofluous  male.  We 
came  upon  two  or  Uiree  broods  of  spruce- 
grouse  in  the  road,  so  tame  that  one 
could  have  knocked  them  over  with  a  pole. 
We  passed  many  beautiful  lakes;  among 
others  the  Two  Sisters,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  At  noon  we  paused  at 
a  lake  in  a  deep  valley,  and  fed  the  horse 
and  had  lunch.  I  was  not  long  in  getting 
ready  my  fishing  tackle,  and  upon  a  raft 
made  of  two  logs  pinned  together,  floated 
out  upon  the  lake  and  quickly  took  all  the 
trout  we  wanted. 

Eariy  in  the  afternoon,  we  entered  upon 
what  is  called  La  Grande  BrAiure,  or  Great 
Burning,  and  to  the  desolation  of  living 
woods  succeeded  the  greater  desolation  of 
a  bli^ted  forest  All  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  had 
been  swept  by  the  fire,  and  the  bleached 
and  ghostly  skeletons  of  the  trees  alone 
met  the  gaze.  The  fire  had  come  over 
from  the  Saguenay,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  to  the  east,  seven  or  eight  years 
before,  and  had  consumed  or  blasted 
everything  in  its  way.  We  saw  the  skull 
of  a  moose,  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
fire.  For  three  houis  we  rode  through  this 
valley  and  shadow  of  death.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  where  the  trees  had  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  where  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  coarse  wild  grass,  we  came  upon 
the  Morancy  River,  a  placid  yellow  stream 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  wide,  abounding 
with  trout.  We  walked  a  short  distance 
along  its  banks  and  peered  curiously  into 
its  waters.  The  mountains  on  either  hand 
had  been  burned  by  the  fire  until  in  places 
their  great  granite  bones  were  bare  and  white. 
At  another  point  we  were  within  ear-shot 
for  a  mile  or  more  of  a  brawling  stream  in 
the  valley  below  us,  and  now  and  then 
caught  a  glimpse  of  foaming  rapids  or  cas- 
cades through  the  dense  spruce, — a  trout- 
strewn  that  probably  no  man  had  ever 
fished,  as  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
do  so  in  such  a  maze  and  tangle  of  woods. 


We  neither  met,  nor  passed,  nor  saw  any 
travelers  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
descried  far  ahead  a  man  on  horseback.  It 
was  a  welcome  reheC  It  waslikeasailatsea. 
When  he  saw  us  he  drew  rein  and  awaited 
our  approach.  He  too  had  probably  tired 
of  the  solitude  and  desolation  of  the  road. 
He  proved  to  be  a  young  Canadian  going 
to  join  the  gang  of  workmen  at  the  far  end 
of  the  road. 

About  four  o'clock  we  passed  another  small 
lake,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  drew  up 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Jacques  Cartier  River, 
and  our  forty-mile  ride  was  finished.  There 
was  a  stable  here  that  had  been  used  by  the 
road-builders,  and  was  now  used  by  the 
teams  that  hJauled  in  their  supplies.  This 
would  do  for  the  horse ;  a  snug  log  shanty 
built  by  an  old  trapper  and  hunter  for  use 
in  the  winter,  a  hundred  yards  below  the 
bridge,  amid  the  spruces  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  when  rebedded  and  refitmished 
would  do  for  us.  The  river  at  this  point  was 
a  swift  black  stream  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
wide,  with  a  strength  and  a  bound  like  a 
moose.  It  was  not  shrunken  and  emaciated 
like  similar  streams  in  a  cleared  country, 
but  full,  copious  and  strong.  Indeed,  one 
can  hardly  realize  how  the  lesser  water- 
courses have  sufiered  by  the  denuding  of 
the  land  of  its  forest  covering,  until  he  goes 
into  the  primitive  woods  and  sees  how 
fijll  and  athletic  they  are  there.  They  are 
literally  well  fed  and  their  measure  of  life  is 
full  In  fact  a  trout-brook  is  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  woods  as  a  caribou  or  deer,  and  wifl 
not  thrive  well  in  the  open  country. 

Three  miles  above  our  camp  was  Great 
Lake  Jacques  Caitier,  the  source  of  the  river, 
a  sheet  of  water  nine  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  three  wide;  fifty  rods  below  was 
Little  Lake  Jacques  Cartier,  an  irregular 
body  about  two  miles  across.  Stretching 
away  on  every  hand,  bristling  on  the 
mountains  and  darkling  in  the  valleys  was 
the  illimitable  spruce  woods.  The  moss  in 
them  covered  the  ground  nearly  knee  deep, 
and  lay  like  newly  fallen  snow,  hiding  rocks 
and  logs,  filling  depressions,  and  muffling 
the  foot.  When  it  was  dry  one  could  find 
a  most  delightful  couch  anywhere. 

The  spruce  seems  to  have  colored  the 
water,  which  is  a  dark  amber  color,  but 
entirely  sweet  and  pure.  There  needed  no 
better  proof  of  the  latter  fact  than  the  trout 
with  which  it  abounded,  and  their  clear  and 
vivid  tints.  In  its  lower  portions  near  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  is 
a  salmon-stream,  but  these  fish  have  oevfci  \q 
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been  found  as  near  its  source  as  we  were, 
though  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
they  should  not  be. 

There  is  perhaps  no  moment  in  the  life 
of  an  angler  fraught  svith  so  much  eagerness 
and  impatience  as  when  he  first  finds  him- 
self upon  the  bank  of  a  new  and  long- 
sought  stream.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  used 
to  go  a-flshing  I  could  seldom  restrain  my 
eagerness  after  I  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
brook  or  pond,  and  must  needs  run  the  rest 
of  the  way.  Then  the  delay  in  rigging  my 
tackle  was  a  trial  my  patience  was  never 
quite  equal  to.  After  I  had  made  a  few 
casts,  or  had  caught  one  fish,  J  could  pause 
and  adjust  my  line  properly.  I  found  some 
remnant  of  the  old  enthusiasm  still  in  me 
when  I  sprang  from  the  buck-board  diat  after- 
noon, and  saw  the  strange  river  rushing  by. 
I  would  have  given  something  if  my  tackle 
had  been  rigged  so  that  I  could  have  tried 
on  the  instant  the  temper  of  the  trout  that 
had  just  bronen  the  surface  within  easy 
reach  of  the  shore.  But  I  had  anticipated 
this  moment  coming  along,  and  had  sur- 
reptitiously undone  my  rod-case  and  got  my 
reel  out  of  my  bag,  and  was  therefore  a  few 
moments  ahead  of  my  companion  in  making 
the  first  cast  The  trout  rose  readily,  and 
almost  too  soon  we  had  more  than  enough 
for  dinner,  though  no  "  rod-smashers  "  had 
been  seen  or  felt.  Our  experience  the  next 
morning,  and  during  the  day,  and  the  next 
morning  in  the  lake,  in  the  rapids,  in  the 
pools,  was  about  the  same;  there  was  a  sur- 
feit of  trout  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  though 
we  rarely  kept  any  under  ten ;  but  the  big 
fish  were  lazy  and  would  not  rise ;  they  were 
in  the  deepest  water  and  did  not  like  to  getup. 

The  third  day,  in  the  afternoon,  we  had 
our  first  and  only  thorough  sensation  in  the 
shape  of  a  big  trout.  It  came  none  too 
soon.  The  interest  bad  begun  to  flag.  But 
one  big  fish  a  week  will  do.  It  is  a  pinna- 
cle of  delight  in  the  angler's  experience  that 
he  may  well  be  three  days  in  working  up  to, 
and  once  reached,  it  is  three  days  down  to, 
the  old  humdrum  level  again — at  least  it 
is  with  me.  It  was  a  dull  rainy  day ;  the 
fog  rested  low  upon  the  mountains,  and  the 
time  hung  heavily  upon  our  hands.  About 
three  o'clock  the  rain  slackened  and  we 
emerged  from  our  den,  Joe  going  to  look 
after  his  horse,  which  had  eaten  but  tittle 
since  coming  into  the  woods,  so  disturbed 
was  the  poor  creature  by  the  loneliness 
aod  the  black-flies ;  I,  to  make  preparations 
for  dinner,  while  my  companion  lazily  took 
lus  rod   and   stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 


big  pool  in  front  of  camp.  At  the  first 
introductory  cast,  and  when  his  fly  was  not 
fifteen  feet  from  him  upon  the  water,  there 
was  a  lunge  and  a  strike,  and  apparently  the 
fisherman  had  hooked  a  bowlder.  I  was 
standing  a  few  yards  below  engaged  in 
washing  out  the  cofiee-pail,  when  1  heard 
him  call  out : 

"  I  have  got  him  now ! " 

"Yes;  I  see  you  have,"  said  I,  noticing 
his  bending  pole  and  moveless  line ;  "  when 
I  am  through,  I  will  help  you  get  loose." 

"  No;  but  I'm  not  joking,"  said  he;  "I 
have  got  a  big  fish." 

I  looked  up  again,  but  saw  no  reason  to 
change  my  impression,  and  kept  on  with 
my  worit. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  my  companion 
was  a  novice  at  fly-fifing,  he  never  having 
cast  a  fly  till  upon  this  tnp. 

Again  he  called  out  to  me,  but  deceived 
by  his  coolness  and  his  unchaDged  tones, 
and  by  the  lethargy  of  the  fish,  I  gave 
little  heed.  I  knew  very  well  that  if  I  had 
struck  a  fish  that  held  me  down  in  that  waj 
I  should  have  been  going  through  a  regular 
war-dance  on  that  circle  of  bowlder-t(^ 
and  should  have  scared  the  game  into 
activity,  if  the  hook  had  failed  to  wake  him 
up.    But  as  the  farce  continued  I  drew  near. 

"  Does  that  look  lik  a  stone  or  a  log?" 
said  my  friend,  pointing  to  his  quivering 
line,  slowly  cutting  the  current  up  toward 
the  center  of  the  pool. 

My  skepticism  vanished  in  au  instant,  and 
1  could  hardly  keep  my  place  on  the  top  of 
the  rock. 

"  I  can  feel  him  breathe,"  said  the  now 
warming  fisherman ;  "  just  fed  of  that 
pole  ?  " 

I  put  my  eager  hand  upon  the  butt  and 
could  easily  imagine  I  fi;lt  the  throb  or  pant 
of  something  alive  down  there  in  the  black 
depths.  But,  whatever  it  was  moved  about 
like  a  turtle.  My  companion  was  pni)-ing 
to  hear  his  reel  spin,  but  it  gave  out 
only  now  and  then  a  few  hesitating  clicks- 
Still  the  situation  was  excitingly  draniabc, 
and  we  were  all  actors.  I  rushed  for  the  land- 
ing-net, but  being  unable  to  find  it,  shouted 
desperately  for  Joe,  who  came  hurrjing 
back,  excited  before  he  had  learned  whil 
the  matter  was.  The  net  had  been  left  at 
the  lake  below,  and  must  be  had  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  In .  the  meantime,  I 
skipped  about  from  bowlder  to  bowlder  as 
the  fish  worked  this  way  or  that  about  the 
pool,  peering  into  the  water  to  catch  i 
glimpse  of  him,  for  he  had  begun  to  yield  a 
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litde  to  the  steady  strain  that  was  kept  upon 
him.  Presently,  I  saw  a  shadowy  unsub- 
stantial something  just  emerge  from  the 
black  depths,  then  vanish.  Then  I  saw  it 
again,  and  this  time  the  huge  proportions 
of  the  fish  were  faintly  outlined  by  the 
whiter  facings  of  his  fins.  The  sketch 
lasted  but  a  twinkling,  it  was  only  a  flitting 
shadow  upon  a  darker  background,  but  it 
gave  me  the  profoundest  Ike  Walton  thrill 
I  ever  experienced.  I  had  been  a  fisher 
from  my  eariiest  boyhood.  I  came  fix>m  a 
laceoffisheis;  tiout-Etreams  gurgled  about 
the  roots  of  the  family  tree,  and  there  was  a 
kmg  accumulated  and  transmitted  tendency 
and  desire  in  me  that  that  sight- gratified. 
I  did  not  wish  the  pole  in  m^  own  hands; 
there  was  quite  enough  electricity  overflow- 
ing fiom  it  and  filling  the  air  for  me.  The 
fish  yielded  mtoe  and  more  to  the  relentless 
pole,  till,  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
nme  he  was  struck  he  came  to  the  surface, 
then  made  a  Ittde  whirlpool  where  he  dis- 
appeared agaiiL  But  presently  he  was  up 
a  second  time  and  lashing  the  water  into 
foam  as  the  angler  led  him  toward  the  rock 
upon  which  I  was  perched,  net  in  hand.  As 
I  reached  toward  him,  down  he  went  again, 
and  taking  another  circle  of  the  pool  came 
up  still  more  exhausted,  when,  between  his 
paroxysms  I  carefully  run  the  net  over  him 
and  lifted  him  ashore,  amid,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators. 
The  congratulatory  laughter  of  the  loons 
down  on  the  lake  showed  how  even  the 
out^ders  sympathized.  Much  larger  trout 
have  been  taken  in  these  waters  and  in 
others,  but  this  fish  would  have  swallowed 
my  three  we  had  ever  before  caught. 

"  What  does  he  weigh  ?  "  was  the  natural 
inquiry  of  each ;  and  we  took  turns  "  hefting  " 
faim.  But  gravity  was  less  potent  to  us 
just  then  than  usual,  and  the  fish  seemed 
astonishingly  light 

"  Four  pounds,"  we  said  ;  but  Joe  said 
more.  So  we  improvised  a  scale :  a  long 
strip  of  board  was  balanced  across  a  stick, 
and  our  groceries  served  as  weights.  A 
four-potmd  package  of  sugar  kicked  the 
beam  quickly;  a  pound  of  coffee  was  added ; 
still  it  went  up ;  then  a  pound  of  tea,  and 
Still  the  fish  had  litde  the  best  of  it.  But 
we  called  it  sue  pounds,  not  to  drive  too 
sharp  a  bargain  with  fortune,  and  were  more 
than  satisfied.  Such  a  beautiful  creature  I 
marked  in  every  respect  like  a  trout  of  six 
inches.  We  feasted  our  eyes  upon  him  for 
half  an  hour.  We  stretched  him  upon  the 
ground  and   admired  him;  we  laid  him 
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across  a  log  and  withdrew  a  few  paces  and 
admired  him;  we  hung  him  against  th« 
shanty  and  turned  our  heads  from  side  to 
side  as  women  do  when  they  are  selecting 
dress  goods,  the  better  to  take  in  the  (uS 
force  of  the  effect. 

He  graced  the  board  6r  stump  that  afra- 
noon  and  was  the  sweetest  fish  we  had 
taken.  The  flesh  was  a  deep  salmon  color 
and  very  rich.  We  had  before  discovered 
that  there  were  two  varieties  of  trout  la 
these  waters  irresi>ective  of  size,— the  red- 
fleshed  and  the  white-fleshed  and  that  the 
former  were  best. 

This  success  gave  an  impetus  to  our  sport 
that  carried  us  through  the  rest  of  the  week 
finely.  We  had  demonstrated  that  there 
were  big  trout  here  and  that  they  would 
rise  to  a  fly.  Henceforth  big  fish  were 
looked  to  as  a  possible  result  of  every  ex- 
cureion.  To  me,  especially,  the  desire  at 
least  to  match  my  companion,  who  had 
been  my  pupil  in  the  art,  was  keen  and  con- 
stant. We  built  a  rafl  of  logs  and  upon  it 
I  floated  out  upon  the  lake,  whipping  its 
waters  right  and  left,  morning,  noon  and 
night.  Many  fine  trout  came  to  my  hand 
and  were  released  because  they  did  not  fill 
the  bill.  The  lake  became  my  favorite 
resort,  while  my  companion  prefened  rather 
the  shore  or  the  long  stiU  pool  above, 
where  there  was  a  rude  make-shift  of  a 
boat,  made  of  common  box-boards. 

Upon  the  lake  you  had  the  wildness  and 
solitude  at  arm's  length,  and  could  better 
take  their  look  and  measure.  You  became 
something  apart  from  them ;  you  emerged 
and  had  a  vantage  ground  like  that  of  a 
mountain  peak,  and  could  contemplate  them 
at  your  ease.  Seated  upon  my  raft  and 
slowly  carried  by  the  current  or  drifted  by 
the  breeze,  I  had  many  a  long,  silent  look 
into  the  face  of  the  wilderness,  and  found  the 
communion  good.  I  was  alone  with  the 
spirit  of  the  forest-bound  lakes  and  felt  its 
presence  and  magnetism.  I  played  hide- 
and-seek  with  it  about  the  nooks  and  cor- 
ners and  lay  in  wait  for  it  upon  a  liltle 
island,  crowned  with  a  clump  of  trees  that 
was  moored  just  to  one  side  the  current 
near  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Indeed  there  is  no  depth  of  solitude  that 
the  mind  does  not  endow  with  some  human 
interest.  As  in  a  dead  silence  the  ear  is 
filled  with  its  own  murmur,  so  amid  these 
aboriginal  scenes  one's  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies become  externa]  to  liim,  as  it  were, 
and  he  holds  converse  with  them.  Then  a 
lake  is  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  <tf  a  fixeq^i  |(^ 
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It  is  the  place  to  go  to  listen  and  ascertain 
what  sounds  are  abroad  in  the  air.  They  all 
run  quickly  thither  and  report  If  anycreat- 
ure  had  called  in  the  forest  for  miles  about 
I  should  have  heard  it  At  times  I  could 
hear  the  distant  roar  of  water  off  beyond 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  sound  of  the 
vagrant  winds  purring  liere  and  there  in 
the  tops  of  the  spruces  reached  my  ear. 
A  breeze  would  come  slowly  dorfn  the 
mountain,  then  strike  the  lake  and  I  could 
see  its  footsteps  approaching  by  the  changed 
appearance  of  the  water.  How  slowly  the 
winds  move  at  times,  sauntering  like  one 
on  a  Sunday  walk  I  A  breeze  always  en- 
livened the  fish ;  a  dead  calm  and  all  pen- 
nants sink;  your  activity  with  your  fly  is 
iU-timed  and  you  soon  take  the  hint  and 
stop.  Becalmed  upon  my  raft  I  observed 
as  I  have  often  done  before,  how  the  life 
of  nature  ebbs  and  flows,  comes  and  de- 
parts in  these  wilderness  scenes;  one 
moment  her  stage  is  thronged  and  the 
next  quite  deserted.  There  is  a  wonder- 
fiil  unity  of  movement  in  the  two  ele- 
ments, air  and  water.  When  there  is  much 
going  on  in  one,  there  is  quite  sure  to 
be  much  ^oing  on  in  the  other.  You  have 
been  castmg,  pe^aps,  for  an  hour  with 
scarcely  a  jump  or  any  sign  of  life  anywhere 
about  you,  when  presently  the  breeze 
freshens  arid  the  trout  begin  to  respond, 
and  then  of  a  sudden  all  the  performeis 
rush  in;  ducks  come  sweeping  by,  loons 
laugh  and  wheel  overhead,  then  approach 
the  water  on  a  lon^  gentle  incline,  plowing 
deeper  and  deeper  mto  its  surface  until  their 
momentum  is  arrested,  or  converted  into 
foam  ;  the  fish-hawk  screams,  the  bald-eagle 
goes  flapping  by,  and  your  eyes  and  hands 
are  full.  Then  the  tide  ebbs  and  both  fish 
and  fowl  are  gone. 

Patiently  whipping  the  waters  of  the  lake 
from  my  rude  float,  I  became  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  the  loons.  I  had  never 
seen  these  birds  before  in  their  proper  hab- 
itat, and  the  interest  was  mutual.  When 
they  had  paused  on  the  Hudson  during 
their  spring  and  fall  migrations,  I  had  pur- 
sued them  in  my  boat  to  try  to  get  near 
them.  Now  the  case  was  reversed;  I  was 
the  interloper  now,  and  they  would  come 
out  and  study  me.  Sometimes  six  or  eight 
of  them  wouiid  be  swimming  about  watch- 
ing my  movements,  but  they  were  wary 
and  made  a  wide  circle.  One  day,  one  of 
their  number  volunteered  to  make  a 
thorough  reconnoissance.  I  saw  him  leave 
his  comrades  and  swim  straight  toward  me. 


He  came,  bringing  first  one  eye  to  bear 
upon  me,  then  the  other.  When  about 
half  the  distance  was  passed  over  he  beean 
to  waver  and  hesitate.  To  encourage  him, 
I  stopped  casting,  and  taking  off  my  bat 
began  to  wave  it  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  m 
the  act  of  fanning  myselfl  This  started 
him  again, — this  was  a  new  trait  in  the 
creature  that  he  must  scrutinize  more 
closely.  On  he  came,  till  all  his  markii^ 
were  distinctly  seen.  With  one  hand  I 
pulled  a  little  revolver  frt)m  my  hip  pocket, 
and  when  the  loon  was  about  ^ty  yards 
distant  and  had  begun  to  sidle  around  me, 
I  fired :  at  the  flash  I  saw  two  webbed  feet 
twinkle  in  the  air,  and  the  Loon  was  gone  I 
Lead  could  not  have  gone  down  so  quickly. 
The  bullet  cut  across  the  cin;:les  n^iere  be 
disappeared.  In  a  few  moments  he  re- 
appeared a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away. 
"  Ha-ha-ha-a-a,"  said  he,  "  hs-ha-ha-a-«,' 
and  "  Ha-ha-ha-a-a  "  said  his  comrades,  who 
had  been  looking  on ;  and  "  Ha-ha-ha-a->,' 
said  we  all,  echo  included.  He  appxoacbed 
a  second  time,  but  not  so  closely,  and  wben 
I  began  to  creep  back  toward  the  shoie 
with  my  heavy  craft,  pawing  the  wata 
first  upon  one  side,  then  upon  the  otha,  be 
followed,  and  with  ironical  laughter  witne^ 
my  efibrts  to  stem  the  current  at  the  bead 
of  the  lake.  I  confess  it  was  enoi^  to 
make  a  more  solemn  bird  than  the  kwn 
laugh,  but  it  was  no  fun  for  me,  asd 
usually  required  my  last  pound  of  steam. 
The  toons  flew  back  and  forth  from  oat 
lake  to  the  other,  and  their  voices  were 
about  the  only  notable  wild  sounds  K)  be 
heard. 

One  afternoon,  quite  unexpectedly  I 
struck  my  big  fish  in  the  head  of  the  lake. 
I  was  first  advised  of  his  approach  by  two 
or  three  trout  jumping  clear  fixmi  the  water 
to  get  out  of  his  lordship's  way.  Tbe 
water  was  not  deep  just  there,  and  he 
swam  so  near  the  suriace  that  his  oiomioiB 
back  cut  through.  With  a  swirl  he  swept 
my  fly  under  and  turned.  My  hook  was 
too  near  home,  and  my  rod  too  near  a 
perpendicular  to  strike  wdk  MOK  thao 
that,  my  presence  of  mind  came  near 
being  unhorsed  by  the  sudden  anwit''^ 
of  the  fish.  If  I  could  have  had  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  or  if  I  had  not  seen  tbe 
monster,  I  should  have  fared  better  and  the 
fish  worse.  I  struck,  but  not  with  enoii{^ 
decision,  and  before  I  could  reel  np,  "T 
empty  hook  came  back.  The  trout  bad 
carried  it  in  his  jaws  till  the  fixud  was  de- 
tected, and  then  spat  it  <}t^^  ,Hf  ,caiae  a 
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second  time  aod  made  a  grand  commotion 
la  tbe  water,  but  not  in  my  nerves,  for  I 
ms  ready  then,  but  failed  to  take  die  fly 
and  go  to  get  his  weight  and  beauty  in  these 
pages.  As  my  luck  failed  me  at  the  last  I 
will  place  my  loss  at  the  fiill  extent  of  the 
law,  and  claim  that  nothing  less  than  a  ten- 
pounder  was  spirited  away  &om  my  hand 
tbat  day.  I  might  not  have  saved  him, 
nedess  as  I  was  upon  my  cumbrous  raft; 
but  I  should  at  least  have  had  the  glory  of 
tbe  fight,  and  the  consolation  of  the  fairly 
vanquished. 

-  These  trout  are  not  properly  lake-trout, 
but  the  common  brook-trout  (S.  fonta- 
naSs).  The  largest  ones  arc  taken  with 
live  bait  through  the  ice  in  winter.  The 
Indians  and  the  habitans  bring  them 
out  of  the  wood  from  here  and  fiom 
Snow  Lake  on  their  tobogans,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  long.  They  have 
kinks  and  ways  of  their  own.  About  half 
a  mile  above  camp  we  discovered  a  deep 
oval  bay  to  one  side  the  main  cuirent  of  the 
river — ^Uke  an  aneurism  of  an  artery — that 
evidently  abounded  in  big  fish.  Here  they 
disported  theraselves.  It  was  a  favorite 
lidding- ground,  and  late  every  afternoon 
the  fish  rose  all  about  it,  making  those  big 
ripples  the  angler  delights  to  see.  A  trout, 
when  he  comes  to  the  surface,  starts  a  ring 
about  his  own  length  in  diameter ;  most  of 
the  rings  in  the  pool,  when  the  eye  caught 
them,  were  like  barrel  hoops,  but  the 
haughty  trout  ignored  all  our  best  efibrts; 
not  one  rise  did  we  get  We  were  told  of 
this  pool  on  OUT  return  to  Quebec,  and  that 
other  anglers  had  a  similar  experience  there. 
But  occasionally  some  old  fisherman,  like  a 
great  advocate  who  loves  a  difficult  case, 
would  set  his  wits  to  work  and  bring  into 
camp  an  enormous  trout  taken  there. 

Mr.  Watteis  had  said  I  would  not  see  a 
iMrd  in  the  woods,  not  a  feather  of  any  kind. 
But  I  knew  I  should,  though  they  were  not 
numerous.  I  saw  and  heaid  a  bird  nearly 
every  day  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  about, 
that  I  think  was  one  of  the  cross-bills.  The 
kingfisher  was  there  ahead  of  us  with  his 
loud  clicking  reel.  The  osprey  was  there  too, 
and  I  saw  him  abusing  the  bald  eagle,  who 
had  probably  just  robbed  him  of  a  fish.  The 
yellow-rumped  warbler  I  saw,  and  one  of  the 
kinglets  was  leading  its  lisping  brood  about 
tiu'ough  the  spruces.  In  every  opening  the 
white-throated  sparrow  abounded,  striking 
up  his  clear  sweet  whistle  at  times  so  loud 
uid  sudden  that  one's  momentary  impres- 
aon  was  that  some  farm  boy  was  approach- 


ing, or  was  secreted  there  behind  the  logs. 
Many  times,  amid  those  primitive  solitudes, 
I  was  quite  startled  by  the  human  tone  and 
quality  of  this  whistle.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  begmning ;  the  bird  never  seems  to  finish 
the  strain  suggested.  The  Canada  jay  was 
there  also,  very  busy  about  some  important 
private  matter. 

One  lowery  morning  as  I  was  standing 
in  camp  I  saw  a  lot  of  ducks  come  swiftly 
down  by  the  current  around  the  bend  in 
the  river  a  few  rods  above.  They  saw  me 
at  the  same  instant  and  turned  toward  the 
shore.  On  hastening  up  there  I  found  the 
old  bird  rapidly  leading  her  neariy  grown 
brood  through  Uie  woods,  as  if  to  go  around 
our  camp.  As  I  pursued  them  they  ran 
squawking  with  outstretched  stubby  wing, 
scattering  right  and  left,  and  seeking  a 
hiding-place  under  tbe  logs  and  ddbris.  I 
captured  one  and  carried  it  into  camp.  It 
was  just  what  Joe  wanted ;  it  would  make 
a  valuable  decoy.  So  he  kept  it  in  a  box, 
fed  it  upon  oats  and  took  it  out  of  the  woods 
with  him. 

On  Friday  we  made  an  excursion  to 
Great  Lake  Jacques  Cartier,  paddling  and 
poling  up  the  river  in  the  rude  box-boaL 
It  was  a  bright  still  morning  after  the  rain, 
and  evcrythmg  had  a  new,  fresh  appearance. 
Expectation  was  ever  on  tiptoe  as  each  turn 
in  die  river  opened  a  new  prospect  before 
us.  How  wild,  and  shaggy,  and  silent  it 
was  I  What  fascinating  pools,  what  tempt- 
ing stretches  of  trout-haunted  water  I  Now 
and  then  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  long 
black  shadows  starting  away  from  the  boat 
and  shooting  through  the  sunlit  depths. 
But  no  sound  or  motion  on  shore  was 
heard  or  seen.  Near  the  lake  we  came  to  a 
long  shallow  rapid,  when  we  pulled  off  our 
shoes  and  stockings  and  with  our  trowser^ 
rolled  above  our  knees,  towed  the  boat  up  it, 
wincing  and  cringing  amid  the  sharp,  slip- 
pery stones.  With  benumbed  feet  and  legs 
we  reached  the  still  water  that  forms  the  stem 
of  the  lake  and  presently  saw  the  arms  of 
the  wilderness  opened  and  the  long  deep- 
blue  expanse  in  their  embrace.  We  rested 
and  badied,  and  gladdened  our  eyes  with  the 
singularly  beautiful  prospect.  Tlie  shadows 
of  summer  clouds  were  slowly  creeping  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  tbe  mountains  that 
hemmed  it  in.  On  the  far  eastern  shore 
near  the  head,  banks  of  what  was  doubdess 
white  sand  shone  dimly  in  the  sun,  and  the 
illusion  that  there  was  a  town  nestled  there 
haunted  my  mind  constantly.  It  was  like 
a  section  of  the  Hudson  below  the  High- 
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lands,  except  that  these  waters  were  bluer 
and  colder,  and  these  shores  darker  than 
even  those  Hendrik  fiist  looked  upon ;  hut 
surely,  one  felt,  a  steamer  will  round  that 
point  presently,  or  a  sail  drift  into  view  I 
We  paUdied  a  mile  or  more  up  the  east 
shore,  then  across  to  the  west,  and  found 
such  pleasure  in  simply  gazing  upon  the 
scene  that  our  rods  were  quite  neglected. 
We  did  some  .casting  after  awhile,  but  no 
fish  of  any  consequence  rose  till  we  were  in 
the  outlet  again,  when  they  responded  so 
fieely  that  the  "  disgust  of  trout "  was  soon 
upon  us. 

At  the  rapids,  on  our  return,  as  I  was 
standing  to  my  knees  in  the  swift,  cold 
current  and  casting  into  a  deep  hole  behind 
a  huge  bowlder  that  rose  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  water  amidstream,  two  trout, 
one  of  them  a  large  one,  took  my  flies,  and 
finding  the  fish  and  the  current  united  too 
strong  for  my  tackle  I  sought  to  gain  the 
top  of  the  bowlder,  in  which  attempt  I  got 
wet  to  my  middle  and  lost  my  fish.  After 
I  had  gained  the  rock  I  could  not  get  away 
again  with  my  clothes  on  without  swim- 
ming; which,  to  say  nothing  of  wet  garments 
the  rest  of  the  way  home,  I  did  not  hke  to  do 
amid  those  rocks  and  swift  currents ;  so  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  communicate  with  my 
companion  above  the  roar  of  the  water,  I 
removed  my  clothes,  left  them  together 
with  my  tackle  upon  the  rock,  and  by  a 
strong  effort  stemmed  the  cuireot  and 
reached  the  shore.  The  boat  was  a  hun- 
dred yards  above,  and  when  I  arrived  there 
my  teeth  were  chattering  with  the  cold,  my 
feet  were  numb  with  bruises,  and  the  black- 
flies  were  makingthe blood  stream  down  my 
back.  We  hastened  back  with  the  boat, 
and  by  wading  out  into  the  current  again 
and  holding  it  by  a  long  rope,  it  was  swung 
around  with  my  companion  aboard  and  was 
held  in  the  eddy  behind  the  rock.  I  clam- 
bered up,  ^ot  my  clothes  on  and  we  were 
soon  shootmg  down-stream  toward  home; 
but  the  winter  of  discontent  that  shrouded 
one  half  of  me  made  sad  inroads  upon  the 
placid  feeling  of  a  day  well  spent  that  en- 
veloped the  other,  all  the  way  to  camp. 

That  night  somethbg  carried  off  all  our 
fish,^oubtless  a  fisher  or  lynx.  Joe  had 
seen  an  animal  of  some  kind  about  camp 
during  the  day. 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  red  squirrels 
that  frequented  tiie  camp  during  our  stay 
and  that  were  so  tame  they  would  ap- 
proach within  a  few  feet  of  us  and  take  the 
pieces   of  bread   or   fish   tossed  to  them. 


When  a  paiticularly  fine  piece  of  baid-Uck 
was  secured  they  would  spin  off  to  thea 
den  with  it  somewhere  near  by. 

Caribou  abound  in  these  woods  but  we 
saw  only  their  tracks.  Of  bears,  which  are 
said  to  be  plentiful,  we  saw  no  signs. 

Saturday  morning  we  packed  up  ooi 
."  traps  "  and  started  on  our  return,  and  found 
that  the  other  side  of  the  spruce-trees  and  the 
vista,  of  the  lonely  road  were  about  thesame 
gomgsouth  as  coming  north.  But  we  under- 
stood the  road  better  and  the  buck-board 
better,  and  our  load  was  lighter,  hence  the 
distance  was  more  easily  accomplished. 

I  saw  a  solitary  robin  by  the  road-side  and 
wondered  what  could  have  brought  this 
social  and  half-domesticated  bird  so  far  into 
these  wilds.  In  La  Grande  Brfilure,  a  her- 
mit thrush  perched  upon  a  dry  tree  in  a 
swampy  place  and  sang  most  divinely.  We 
paused  to  listen  to  his  clear  silvery  strain 
poured  out  without  stint  upon  that  unlistea- 
mg  solitude.  1  was  half  persuaded  1  bad 
heard  him  before  on  first  entering  the  woods. 

We  nooned  again  at  No  Man's  Inn  oa 
the  banks  of  a  trout-lake,  and  fared  well  and 
had  no  reckoning  to  pay.  Late  in  the  afta- 
noon,  we  saw  a  lonely  pedestrian  labwing 
up  a  hill  £ai  ahead  of  us.  When  he  heard 
us  coming  he  leaned  his  back  against  the 
bank ;  he  was  Ughting  his  pipe  as  we  passed. 
He  was  an  old  man,  an  Irishman,  and  looked 
tired.  He  had  come  fiom  the  far  end  of 
the  road,  fift^  miles  distant,  and  had  thirty 
yet  before  him  to  reach  town.  He  looked 
the  dismay  he  evidently  felt,  when  in  answer 
to  his  inquity  we  told  him  it  was  yet  ten 
miies  to  the  first  house.  La  Chance's.  Bw 
there  was  a  roof  nearer  than  that,  where  he 
doubdess  passed  die  night,  for  he  did  ixK 
claim  hospitality  at  the  cabin  of  La  Chanct. 
We  arrived  thwe  betimes,  but  found  the 
"spare  bed  "assigned  to  other  guests;  so«e 
were  comfortably  lodged  upon  the  hay-mow. 
One  of  the  boys  lighted  us  up  with  a  csndk 
and  made  level  places  for  us  upon  the  hav- 

La  Chance  was  one  of  the  game  wardens. 
or  constables,  appointed  by  the  govemmeU 
to  see  the  game  laws  enforced,  Joe  hadiM 
felt  entirely  at  his  ease  about  the  duck  ht 
was  surreptitiously  taking  to  town,  and  when, 
by  its  "  quack,  quack,"  it  called  upon  ^ 
Chance  for  protection,  he  r^ponded  at  onc^ 
Joe  was  obhged  to  liberate  it  then  and  tb«ft 
and  to  hear  the  law  read  and  expounded, 
and  be  threatened  till  he  turned  pale  beside. 
It  was  evident  that  they  follow  the  hon>e 
government  in  the  absurd  practice  of  enftre- 
ing  their  laws  in  Canada.    La  Chance  said 
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he  was  under  oath  not  to  wink  at  or  permit 
any  violation  of  the  law,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  made  a  ditference. 

We  were  off  early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  we  had  gone  two  miles,  met  a  party 
from  Quebec  who  must  have  been  dnving 
nearly  all  night  to  give  the  black-flies  an 
early  breakfast  Before  long  a  slow  rain  set 
in;  we  saw  another  party  who  had  taken 
refiige  in  a  house  in  a  grove.  When  the 
ram  had  become  so  brisk  that  we  began  to 
think  of  seeking  shelter  ourselves,  we  passed 
a  party  of  young  men  and  boys — sixteen 
of  them  in  a  cart  turning  back  to  town, 
water-soaked  and  heavy  (for  the  poor  horse 
had  all  it  could  pull),  but  merry  and  good- 
natured.  We  paused  a  while  at  the  farm- 
house where  we  had  got  our  hay  on  going 
out,  were  treated  to  a  drink  of  milk  and 
some  wild  red  cherries,  and  when  the  rain 
slackened  drove  on,  and  by  ten  o'clock  saw 
tbe  city  eight  miles  distant,  with  the  sun 
shining  upon  its  steep  tinned  roofs. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  per  steamer 
for  the  Saguenay,  and  entered  upon  the 
second  phase  of  our  travels,  but  with  less 
relish  than  we  could  have  wished.  Scenery- 
hunting  is  the  least  satisfying  pursuit  I 
have  ever  engaged  in.  What  one  sees  in 
his  necessary  travels,  or  doing  his  work,  or 
gmng  a-fishing,  seems  worth  while,  but  the 
^mous  view  you  go  out  in  cold  blood  to 
admire,  is  quite  apt  to  elude  you.  Nature 
loves  to  enter  a  door  another  hand  has 
opened ;  a  mountain  view,  or  a  water-fall, 
I  have  noticed  never  looks  better  than  when 
one  has  just  been  warmed  up  by  the  capture 
of  a  big  trout.  If  we  had  been  bound  for 
some  salmon-stream  up  the  Saguenay,  we 
should  pertiaps  have  possessed  that  gener- 
ous and  receptive  firame  of  mind — that  open 
house  of  the  heart — which  makes  one  "  eli- 
gible to  any  good  fortune,"  and  the  grand 
scenery  would  have  come  in  as  tit  sauce  to 
the  salmon.  An  adventure,  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence of  some  kind  is  what  one  wants  when 
he  goes  forth  to  admire  woods  and  waters, — 
something  to  create  a  draught  and  make  the 
embers  of  thought  and  feeling  brighten. 
Nature,  like  certain  wary  game,  is  best 
taken  by  seeming  to  pass  by  her  intent  on 
other  matters. 

But  without  any  such  errand,  or  occupa- 
tion, or  indirection,  we  managed  to  extract 
considerable  satisfaction  from  the  view  of 
the  lower  St  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay. 

We  had  not  paid  the  customary  visit  to 
the  falls  of  the  Montmorency,  but  we  shall 
see  them   after  all,  for  before  we  are  a 


league  from  Quebec  they  come  into  view 
on  the  left  A  dark  glen  or  chasm  there 
at  the  end  of  the  Beaufort  Slopes  seems 
suddenly  to  have  put  on  a  long  white 
apron.  By  intently  gazing  one  can  see 
the  motion  and  falling  of  the  water,  though 
it  is  six  or  seven  miles  away.  There  is  no 
sign  of  the  river  above  or  below  but  this 
trembling  white  curtain  of  foam  and  spray. 

It  was  very  sultry  when  we  left  Quebec, 
but  about  noon  we  struck  much  clearer  and 
cooler  air,  and  soon  after  ran  into  an 
immense  wave  or  puff  of  fog  that  came 
drifting  up  the  river  and  set  all  the  fog- 
guns  booming  along  shore.  We  were  soon 
through  it  into  clear,  crisp  space,  with  room 
enough  for  any  eye  to  range  in.  On  the 
south  the  shores  of  the  great  river  appear 
low  and  uninteresting,  but  on  the  north 
they  are  bold  and  striking  enough  to  make 
it  up — high,  scarred,  unpeopled  mountain 
ranges  the  whole  way.  The  points  of 
interest  to  the  eye  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  were  the  white  porpoises  that  kept 
rolling,  tolling  in  the  distance,  all  day. 
They  came  up  like  the  perimeter  of  a 
great  wheel,  that  tums  slowly  and  theti 
disappears.  From  mid-forenoon  we  could  see 
far  ahead  an  immense  column  of  yellow 
smoke  rising  up  and  fattening  out  upon  the 
sky  and  stretching  away  beyond  the  horizon. 
Its  form  was  that  of  some  aquatic  plant 
that  shoots  a  stem  up  through  the  water, 
and  spreads  its  broad  leaf  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  smoky  lily-pad  must  have 
reached  nearly  to  Maine.  It  proved  to  be 
in  the  Indian  country  in  the  mountains 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  and 
must  have  represented  an  immense  de- 
struction of  forest  timber. 

The  steamer  is  two  hour?  crossing  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Riviere  du  Loup  to 
Tadoussac.  The  Saguenay  pushes  a  broad 
sweep  of  dark  blue  water  down  into  its 
mightier  brother,  that  is  sharply  defined 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  The  two 
rivers  seem  to  touch,  but  not  to  blend,  so  ■ 
proud  and  haughty  is  this  chieftain  from 
the  north.  On  the  mountains  above  Tad- 
oussac one  could  see  banks  of  sand  left 
by  the  ancient  seas.  Naked  rock  and  ster- 
ile sand  are  all  the  Tadoussacker  ha£  to 
make  his  garden  of,  so  far  as  I  observed. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  soil  along  the  Saguenay 
until  you  get  to  Ha-ha  Bay,  and  then  there 
is  not  much,  and  poor  quality  at  that. 

What  the  ancient  fires  did  not  bum  the 
ancient  seas  have  washed  away.  I  over- 
heard an  En^ish  residen^  say  to  a^ji^^i^)  |  ^> 
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tourist,  "  You  will  think  you  are  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  world  up  here,"  It  cer- 
tainly did  suggest  something  apochryphal 
or  anti-mundane — a  segment  of  the  moon 
or  of  8  cleft  asteriod,  matter  dead  or  wrecked. 
The  world -builders  must  have  had  their 
foundry  up  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the 
bed  of  this  river  was  doubtless  the  channel 
through  which  the  molten  granite  flowed. 
Some  mischief-loving  god  has  let  in  the  sea 
while  things  were  yet  red  hot  and  there  has 
been  a  time  here.  But  the  channel  still 
seems  filled  with  water  from  the  mid-Adantic, 
cold  and  blue-black,  and  in  places  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  ieet  deep  (one  and 
a  half  miles}.  In  fact  the  enormous  depth 
of  the  Saguenay  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
phf^cal  geography.  It  is  as  great  a  marvel 
ID  its  way  as  Niagara, 

The  ascent  of  the  river  is  made  bjr  night, 
and  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  Ha-ha 
Bay  in  the  morning.  The  steamer  lies  here 
several  hours  before  starting  on  her  return 
trip,  and  takes  in  large  quantities  of  white 
birch  wood,  as  she  does  also  at  Tadoussac. 
The  chief  product  of  the  country  seemed 
to  be  hucklebemes,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  shipped  to  Quebec  in  rude  board  boxes 
holding  about  a  peck  each.  Little  girls 
came  aboard  or  lingered  about  the  landing 
with  cornucopias  of  birch-bark  filled  with 
red  raspberries;  five  cents-for  about  half-a- 
pint  was  the  usual  price.  The  village  of 
St  Alphonse,  where  the  steamer  tarries,  is 
a  cluster  of  small  humble  dwellings  domi- 
nated, like  all  Canadian  villages,  by  an 
immense  church.  Usually  the  church  will 
hold  all  the  houses  in  the  village;  pile  them 
all  up  and  they  would  hardly  equal  it  in 
'  size ;  it  is  the  one  conspicuous  object,  and  is 
seen  aferj  and  on  the  various  lines  of  travel 
one  sees  many  more  priests  tlian  laymen. 
They  appear  to  be  about  the  only  class  that 
stir  about  and  have  a  good  time.  Many  of 
the  bouses  were  covered  with  bireh  bark — 
the  canoe  birch— held  to  its  place  by  per- 
pcndicular  strips  of  board  or  split  poles. 

A  man  with  a  horse  and  a  buck-board  per- 
suaded us  to  give  him  twenty-five  cents  each 
to  take  us  two  miles  up  the  St  Alphonse 
river  to  sec  the  salmon  jump.  There  is  a 
high  saw-mill  dam  there  which  every  salmon 
in  his  upward  journey  tries  his  hand  at 
leaping.  A  race-way  has  been  constructed 
around  the  dam  for  their  benefit,  which  it 
seems  they  do  not  use  till  they  have  re- 
peatedly tried  to  scale  the  dam.  The  day 
before  our  visit  three  dead  fish  were  found 
in  the  pool  below,  killed  by  too  much  jump- 


ing. Those  we  saw  had  the  jump  aboat 
all  taken  out  of  them;  several  did  not  get 
more  than  half  their  length  out  of  Uie  water, 
and  occasionally  only  an  impotent  nose 
would  protrude  fit>m  the  foam.  One  fish 
made  a  leap  of  three  or  four  feet  and  landed 
on  an  apron  of  the  dam  and  tumbled  help- 
lessly back;  he  shot  up  like  a  bird  and 
rolled  back  like  a  clod.  This  was  the  only 
view  of  salmon,  the  buck  of  the  rivers,  we 
had  on  our  journey. 

It  was  a  bright  and  flawless  midsummer 
day  that  we  saded  down  the  Saguenay,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  a  good  excuse  for 
being  there.  The  river  was  as  lonely  as, 
the  St.  John's  road ;  not  a  sail  or  a  smoke- 
stack the  whole  sixty-five  miles.  The  scen- 
ery culminates  at  Cape  Eternity,  where  the 
rocks  rise  sheer  fiom  the  water  to  a  height 
of  eighteen  hundred  feet  This  view  dwai^ 
any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  this  side  ±e  Yosemite  chasm 
that  equals  it,  and  emptied  of  its  water,  it 
would  far  surpass  that  famous  cafion,  as 
the  river  here  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  deep 
The  bald  eagle  nests  in  the  niches  m 
the  precipice  secure  from  any  intrusion. 
Immense  blocks  of  the  rock  had  &llen  out, 
leaving  areas  of  shadow  and  clinging  over- 
hangiitg  masses  that  were  a  terror  and  &s- 
cinadon  to  the  eye.  There  was  a  great  fid! 
a  few  years  ago,  just  as  the  steamer  had 
passed  from  under  and  blown  her  whistle  to 
awake  the  echoes,  llie  echo  came  back, 
and  with  it  a  part  of  the  mountain  that 
astonished  more  than  it  dehghted  the 
lookers-on.  The  pilot  took  us  close  around 
the  base  of  the  precipice  that  we  might  fiilly 
inspect  it.  And  here  my  eyes  played  me  a 
trick  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  done 
before.  One  of  the  boys  of  the  steamer 
brought  to  the  forward  deck  his  hands  fiiU 
of  stones  that  the  curious  ones  among  die 
passeugeis  might  try  how  easy  it  was  to 
throw  one  ashore.  "  Any  girf  ou^t  to  do 
it,"  I  said  to  myself,  after  a  man  had  tried 
and  had  failed  to  dear  half  the  distance 
Seizing  a  stone  I  cast  it  with  vigor  and  ctw- 
fidence,  and  as  much  expected  to  see  it 
smite  the  rock  as  I  expected  to  live.  "  I> 
is  a  good  while  getting  there,"  I  mused,  as 
I  watched  its  course ;  down,  down  it  went; 
there,  it  will  ring  upon  the  granite  in  half  > 
breath ;  no,  dowit— into  the  water,  a  little 
more  dian  half  way !  "  Has  my  arm  lost 
its  cunning  ?  "  I  said,  and  tried  again  lod 
again,  but  with  like  result.  The  eye  was 
completely  at  fault  There  was  a  new 
standard  of^size  before  it  to  idudi  it  ^iled 
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to  adjost  itself.  The  rock  is  so 
and  towers  so  above  you  that  you  get  the 
impressioii  it  is  much  nearer  than  it  act- 
naUy  is.  When  the  eye  is  full  it  says 
"here  we  are,"  and  the  hand  is  ready  to 
prove  the  fact;  but  in  this  case  there  is  an 
astonishing  discrepancy  between  what  the 
eye  reports  and  what  the  hand  finds  out 

Cape  Trinity,  the  wife  of  this  Colos- 
sus, stands  across  a  chasm  through  which 
flows  a  small  tributary  of  the  Saguenay, 
and  is  a  head  or  two  shorter  as  be- 
comes a  wife,  and  less  rugged  and  t^oken 
in  outline. 

From  Rjviire  du  Loup,  where  we  passed 
the  night  and  ate  our  first  "  Tommy-cods," 
our  thread  of  travel  makes  a  big  loup  around 
New  Brunswick  to  St.  John,  thence  out  and 
down  through  Maine  to  Boston, — a  thread 
iqton  which  many  delightful  excursions 
and  reminiscences  might  be  strung.  We 
tiavetsed  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
Matapedia  and  passed  the  doots  of  many 
iamous  salmon  streams  and  rivers,  and 
heard  everywhere  the  talk  they  inspire  j 
one  could  not  take  a  nap  in  the  car  for  the 
excitement  of  the  big  fish  stories  he  was 
obliged  to  overhear. 

The  Mata^dia  is  a  most  enticing-look- 
ing stream ;  its  waters  are  as  colorless  as 


melted  snow ;  I  could  easily  have  seen  the 
salmon  in  it  as  we  shot  along,  if  they  bad 
come  out  fit>ni  their  hiding-places.  It 
was  the  first  white-water  stream  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  the  Catskills ;  for  all  the 
Canadian  streams  are  black  or  brown,  either 
from  the  iron  in  the  soil  or  from  the  leech- 
ings  of  the  spruce  swamps.  But  in  New 
Brunswick  we  saw  only  these  clear,  silver- 
shod  streams ;  I  imagined  they  had  a  dif- 
erent  ring  or  tone  also.  The  Metapedia 
is  deficient  in  good  pools  In  its  lower  por- 
tions; its  limpid  waters  flowing  with  a  tran- 
quil murmur  over  its  wide,  evenlypaved  bed 
for  miles  at  a  stretch.  The  .^mon  pass 
over  these  shallows  by  night  and  rest  in 
the  pools  by  day.  The  Restigouch^,  which 
it  joins,  and  which  is  a  famous  salmon- 
stream  and  the  father  of  famous  salmon- 
streams,  is  of  the  same  complexion  and  a 
delight  to  look  upon.  There  is  a  noted 
pool  where  the  two'  join,  and  one  can  sit 
upon  the  railroad  bridge  and  count  the 
noble  fish  in  the  lucid  depths  below.  The 
valley  here  is  fertile,  and  has  a  cultivated, 
well-kept  look. 

We  passed  the  Jacquet,  the  Belledune, 
the  Nepissiquit,  the  Miramichi  ("happv 
retreat")  in  the  night,  and  have  only  their 
bird-call  names  to  report. 
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We  luive  already  written  what  we  think  of  church 
debts,  and  only  allude  to  the  topic  again  for  the 
poipoK  of  cnfordag  the  moral  of  an  event  which 
hu  recentlj  taken  place  in  this  dtf .  It  is  known 
to  a  good  man;  people  that  there  is  a  new  "  evan- 
gelist "  abroad,  who  assists  in  paying  church  debts, 
not  bjconlribntingaflus  own  ini>ne]r,but  by  oigan. 
iuDg  efforts  for  gelling  it  from  the  men  who  owe  it. 
He  goes  into  a  pulpit — this  very  good  and  very 
sensible  Mr.  Kimball— andasually,  before  he  comes 
out  of  it,  the  debt  of  the  church  and  coogregation 
which  he  addresses  is  all  subscribed  for.  How  he 
does  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  has  done  it  again 
Md  again,  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 
He  has  now  invaded  New  York,  and  the  first  trial 
w»s  nude  upon  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  Rey.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  is  pastor. 

This  church  had  built  a  large  house,  in  a  fine 
location ;  hot  unforeseen  circumstances  had  militated 
against  its  prosperity,  and  it  found  itself  burdened 
with  a  great  debt.  The  best  that  could  be  done, 
*fter  many  sacrifices  by  a  noble  pastor  and  a  gene- 
rout  peo[de,  was  to  whittle  tbii  debt  down  to  one 


hondred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  But  the  debt 
was  a  lulling  burden  to  carry,  and  Mr.  Kimball 
volunteered  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  it.  It 
took  two  Sundays  to  do  the  Job,  but  it  was  done ; 
and  to-day  the  church,  which  was  nigh  unto  death, 
is  not  only  alive,  but  stronger  than  the  most  of  iti 
neighbors,  in  the  fact  that  it  owns  all  its  pews.  It 
has  been  lifted  oat  of  a  position  of  harassing  adver- 
sity into  one  of  assured  prosperity ;  and  we  very 
heartily  congratulate  its  pastor  and  its  people  on 
the  success  they  have  achieved. 

Now,  the  moral  of  this  operation  is  not  very  Gu 
to  seek.  If  tht  Mcptorial  Prtsbyttriaii  Church  af 
Ihii  city,  after  tht  gitat  nurificti  it  had  already 
madt,  tan  pay  its  dibl,  any  church  in  this  city  ciat 
pay  it!  debt.  The  experiment  could  not  have  been 
tried  in  a  harder  place,  and  it  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  ability  for  every  church  in  New  York.  It 
has  proved  that  if  these  church  debts,  which  ore  a 
disgrace  to  the  church  not  only,  but  a  hinderance  (o 
the  prt^^ss  of  Christianity,  are  not  paid,  Ibey  will 
remain  thus  because  the  churches  that  owe  them 
ore  not  honest,  or  in  earnest  enough  to  pay  them. 

Nnw,  let  us  go  a  little  further  than  this.  If  what 
we  have  said  abottt  the  cbnrdiei  of  New  York  it 
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true,  how  about  the  rest  of  the  conntry  ?  The 
countTy  has  not  been  any  more  reckless  in  running 
into  debt  than  the  city,  and  it  has  the  same  ability 
to  discharge  its  debts  that  the  dty  has.  We  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  church  in  this  country  thai  needs 
to  be  in  debt  a  year  from  the  date  of  this  article. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  freeing  the  churches  every- 
where from  debt  IS  the  disposition  and  universal 
delerminalion  to  pay.     That  will  do  the  business. 

Does  anybody  doubt  this  ?  Does  the  doubter 
mean  to  intimate  that  any  church  has  incurred  a 
debt  that  it  cannot  pay,  and  does  not  intend  to  paf  ? 
Does  he  mean  to  intimate  that  the  Christians  of 
to^y  have  intentionally  loaded  a  debt  upon  pos- 
terity which  they  will  not  touch  with  so  mndi  as 
one  of  their  fingers  ?  Then  what  shall  be  thought 
of  the  honesty  of  this  operation  and  this  position  ? 
If  the  church  on  do  a  thing  like  this,  why  should 
it  be  thought  strange  that  a  church-member  should 
uuuii^  hi*  own  business  in  the  same  way  ?  Why 
tbould  we  be  shocked  by  deralcations  and  repudia- 
tions in  high  places,  when  she  who  sits  on  the  high- 
est place  repudiates  her  debts,  and  does  her  business 
on  borrowed  capital?  Good  friends,  this  is  all 
wrong.  We  pray  you  to  right  it,  at  any  sacrifiGe, 
and  at  once  I 

Stanlay  and  hia  Reward. 

We  remember  two  nights  and  a  day  passed 
between  Leghorn  and  Naples,  in  a  wild  Mediter- 
ranean storm.  The  question  whether  the  sturdy 
little  steamer  would  li«e  through  the  struggle  was 
asked  by  a  good  many  troubled  hearts,  whose  con- 
tinued beating  depended  upon  the  answer.  Of  the 
terrors  and  the  wearinesses  of  those  tempestuous 
hours,  none  can  know  save  those  who  have  had 
similar  experieitces.  More  vividly  than  these, 
however,  we  remember  the  change  in  the  motion 
of  the  steamer,  on  the  second  morning  out  The 
sun  was  rising,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in 
new  water  and  under  a  new  influence.  Hastily 
mounting  to  the  deck,  we  saw  that  we  were  in  (he 
beautiful  bay,  with  Vesuvios  smoking  upon  the 
right,  and  Naples  fronting  us,  bright  with  the  sweet 
Italian  sun.  It  was  a  memorable  momen!— a  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  of  assured  safety,  of  peace,  of 
rapturous  enjoyment  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  the  world  has  to  show. 

Not  altt^ther  unlike  this  experience  must  be  the 
fortune  of  those  brave  men  who  go  through  a  life 
of  struggle,  and  slide,  at  last,  into  an  old  age  of 
honor  and  peace.  It  so  happens  in  this  world  thai 
dte  men  who  do  anything  [o  modify  sodely,  to 
elevate  the  public  morality,  to  destroy  abuses,  to 
abolish  great  public  wrongs,  to  break  through  and 
break  down  the  narrowness  of  party  and  sect,  have 
always  to  pass  through  a  great  deal  of  obloquy. 
They  are  opposed,  misunderstood,  misrepresented. 
— all  possible  means  are  used  Co  cheapen  (hem,  and 
bring  them  into  contempt.  If,  however,  they  are 
in  earnest,  and  have  the  right  on  thdr  side,  their 
lime  of  triumph  comes  at  last.  The  storm  of  de- 
traction is  hushed,  the  motion  of  their  vessel  begins 
to  dumge,  and  they  discover  to  their  surprise  the 


dly  of  thdr  hope  waiting  for  thrir  feet,  and  even 
the  dead  mountains  lifting  incense  to  (heir  praise. 

We  could  easily  go  on  and  talk  of  Garrison,  and 
Whittier,  and  of  our  ex-President,  resting  ssd 
feasting  after  his  long  military  and  political  career 
among  his  admirers  on  the  other  side  of  the  tea, 
and  of  a  hundred  others  whose  life  of  strife  and 
tumult  is  ending  in  Ihe  beautiful  bay  of  Old  Age, 
while  Vesuvius  shakes  its  plumes  in  rejoicing,  and 
Naples  holds  out  her  flags  and  opens  her  doors  m 
welcome.  But  we  started  to  write  about  Heniy 
M.  Stanley,  who  has  conquered  Ihe  world's  respect 
and  admiration  by  a  series  of  the  most  reiBarkabte 
achievements,  and  who  now  slides  into  still  water. 
When  it  was  announced  some  years  ago  that  he  had 
discovered  Livingstone,  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
there  were  probably  many  more  people  who  did  not 
believe  in  (he  fact  than  there  were  who  accepted  iL 
It  took  several  months  and  a  snuff-boa  from  the 
Queen  to  convince  people  that  be  was  n 
newspaper  liar  and  impostor.  The  m  ' 
lar  consdoDsness  of  cowardice  told  against  lusk 
Tliere  were  probably  not  twenty  men  in  New  Yoit 
who  were  consciously  brave  enough  lo  nrtderute 
the  task  he  had  performed,  any  more  than  then 
were  twenty  men  in  Boston  who  canid  have  writia 
Shakipere.  When  he  arrived  in  America,  after  hil 
splendid  felt, — than  which  none  more  heroic  vA 
daring  has  been  performed  during  this  century,  ex- 
cept a  later  one  by  himself, — he  was  received  with 
a  small  burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  soon  died  out, 
when  it  vts.  found  that  he  could  nol  lecture,  and 
would  not  be  lionized.  Nothing  was  forgiven  U 
him  on  account  of  strangeness  to  society,  and  the 
sodal  cold  shoulder  was  turned  toward  him  by  all 
those  who  could  ndther  tell  a  hero  when  they  sav 
him,  nor  bold  him  at  his  snperiative  value  whet 
they  had  him  in  their  hands. 

Stanley  lived  in  New  York  for  some  time,  hi> 
social  relations  limited  to  a  few  congenial  men  and 
women,  who  reverenced  bis  manhood,  and  believed 
in  him.  Then  he  went  away,  and,  at  last,  we  heani 
of  him  engaged  in  organizing  a  force  to  msidi 
across  Africa.  When  he  received  the  dispi(ck 
which  summoned  him  to  this  task,  it  threw  hm 
into  a  violent  fever.  He  knew  what  the  ondertakini 
was.  No  one  else  did;  and  for  more  than  three 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  gigantic  task  of 
managing  hundreds  of  wild  men,  in  the  midst  ti 
thousands  of  wilder  men,  in  a  passage  thrmgk  s 
wilderness  thousands  of  miles  in  extent.  He  has 
had  lo  pierce  forests,  thread  rivers,  cmss  lakes, 
tread  morasses,  and  fight  wild  beasts  and  savage 
men  by  day  and  by  night.  His  one  will  has  directed 
and  controlled  everything.  The  strain  upon  luK 
must  have  been  terrible — three  summers  and  thne 
winters  long.  Can  any  one  imagine  his  joy  as  be 
traced  the  Congo  to  the  sea,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
waves  (hat  connected  him  with  his  home? 

We  do  no(  feel  particnlarly  interested  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  discoveries.  The  geographers  may  hive 
that  part  of  il ;  but  we  are  immensely  inleresled  ui 
the  hero,  and  ^all  be  glad  to  see  his  face  and  take 
his  hand  once  mm.    And  ^^^  yi^  f^  ^' 
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to  tike  and  bold  him  at  Ms  value  lliia  time,  she  will 
da  hersdf  foul  dishonor.  This  man  who  has  done 
io  rnocb  to  hoQoi  the  American  namCi  and  so  much 
(a  illmtnUe  the  hl^ier  traits  and  capacities  of  hnmBn 
Datue,  ihould  have  a  befitting  welcome  on  his  ar- 
rival home.  It  should  not  be  •  fitful  and  quickty 
forgntlen  a&ir ;  hut  after  such  tempestuous  loasings 
upon  [he  sea  of  his  great  enterprise,  he  shonld  find 
biniseifii)  smooth  water.  The  heroes  of  TeHr  battle- 
fields have  been  worthier  of  tasting  admiration  and 
tiomije  than  he  is,  who  will  come  to  us  from  his 
litest  achierement  in  African  discovery.  X^t  ns 
give  him  the  freedom  of  the  <aV}  in  the  freedom  of 


■•The  MachiM"  in  Naw  Bnclud. 

These  b  »  thrifty  mannlociuring  village,  about 
Etc  miles  firom  Springfield,  in  Maiiachusetts,  called 
Indian  Orchard,  and  there  is  a  Congregational 
churdi  there,  which,  some  months  since,  ailed  to 
be  it)  pastor  the  Rev.  James  F.  Merriam,  the  son 
of  as  excellent  orthodox  deacon  in  Doctor  Bnck- 
ingham's  chnrdi  in  Springfield.  The  church  bad 
known  the  young  man  from  his  youth  ap— known 
Ui  history,  his  opinions,  hii  influence.  He  had 
llready  had  one  settlement  in  the  town  of  Farmmg- 
lon,  Connecticat,  where  he  had  been  much  beloved. 
Mr.  Meniam  accepted  the  call  of  the  Indian 
Orehaid  church,  and  a  council  of  Congregational 
ninisteTS  was  called  together  to  go  through  the 
fennalities  of  initallalion.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  young  man  was  an  independent 
tUnker,  and  could  not  state  his  orthodoxj  exactly 
in  terms  satisbclory  to  the  council,  and  that  he 
ms  "  shaky  "  on  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punish- 
neoL  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  only  other 
point  of  donbtful  orthodoxy  related  to  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  following  are  Mr.  Merriam's  own 
words  as  to  this:  "While  we  may  differ  as  to  philo- 
sophical statements  of  it,  I  believe  I  am  at  one  with 
our  accepted  interpretation  as  to  the  bottom  truth, 
viz. :  that  God  in  Christ's  death,  suffered  in  his  own 
divine  nature  for  us,  and  that  it  signified  God's  free 
fbrgiveness  to  the  repentant  of  their  sins." 

Well,  the  council  voted  eight  to  six,  not  to  install 
the  candidate, — mainly,  we  understand,  becau^ie  he 
was  not  sound  on  the  subject  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment Six  of  the  fourteen  indicated  by  their  votes 
other  that,  in  their  opinion,  he  was  sound,  or  that 
bis  opinions  concerning  that  dogma  were  not  such 
>s  would  interfere  with  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor 
ind  religious  teacher.  The  council  dissolved,  hav- 
ing done  what  it  could  to  shut  the  candidate's 
mouth  and  deprive  (he  people  of  Indian  Orchard 
of  the  pastor  of  their  choice.  Then  the  people, 
spuming  the  action  of  the  council,  engaged  Mr. 
Merriain  to  supply  their  pnlpii,  and  to  become  in 
ill  respects  th^  pastor  and  teacher;  and  he,  like 
a  sensible  man,  accepted  (heir  invitation,  pro- 
testing that  (here  should  be  neither  ill-feeling  nor 
ill-speaking  against  the  council  which,  he  did  not 
doobt,  had  performed  its  work  most  consden- 
■ioasly.     And  it  la  noteworthy  just  here  that  the 


pastor  and  det^ale  from  Farmington,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Merriam's  former  pastorale,  voted  for  his  seltle- 
menL  The  result  of  the  action  of  the  council  haa 
been  the  welding  of  all  hearts  in  Indian  Orchard 
into  one  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Merriam,  the  in- 
crease of  his  influence,  and  the  production  of  a  local 
exdtement  and  discussion,  (he  results  of  which  will 
not  be  reckoned  up  in  many  years. 

We  have  noticed  this  case  simply  because  il  is  an 
instructive  indication  of  the  drift  of  the  times.  It 
indicates : 

First.  That  "the  machine"  is  no  longer  identical 
with  the  church.  The  machine  does  its  work  in  the 
regular  way,  and  the  chnrch  repudiates  il,  tramples 
on  it,   tears  up  its    decisions    and   throws    them 

Second.  That  the  machine  itself  is  undergoing  %, 
process  of  disorganiiadon.  The  vote  in  the  council 
needed  but  one  change  to  make  it  a  tie,  and  but  two 
changes  to  reverse  the  decision.  Out  of  fourteen 
persons,  six  either  harmonized  with  Mr.  Merriaa's 
views,  or  did  not  consider  them  of  importance  a* 
bmderances  to  his  usefiibess.  This  is  a  tremendon* 
change  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Others,  and  shows 
very  plainly  that  the  orthodox  creeds  are  in  the  futnrv 
to  have  a  more  liberal  interpretation,  or  that  there 
will  soon  come,  as  a  necessity,  a  restatement  in  a 
briefer  or  a  materially  modilied  form  of  the  doctriim 
that  make  up  the  common  o^nnion  of  the  orthodox 
churches  of  the  country.  Our  own  judgment  is 
that  the  votes  given  for  Mr.  Merriam  were  Uttle 
else  than  demands  for  greater  personal  Uberty  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  creed.  There  must  be  du» 
liberty  ifmen  are  going  to  think  at  all,  or  else  there 
most  be  self-stultilication. 

Third.  That  the  action  of  the  chnrdi  at  Indian 
Orchard,  and  the  astonishingly  wide  and  earnest 
sympathy  with  it  manifested  by  tiie  churches  in  the 
vicinity,  are  proofs  that  dogmatic  theology  is  losing 
its  old  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  people 
are  in  advance  of  the  clergy  In  perceiving  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  the  heart  filled  with  love  and 
good-will  and  the  life  with  unsellishness  and  purity, 
are  of  very  much  more  importance  than  opini<»is 
and  speculations  npon  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment.  To  turn  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Merriain 
is  universally  conceded  to  be  away  from  a  field  of 
usefulness,  where  his  Christian  spirit  and  sunny 
temper  and  helpful  counsels  and  ardent  love  of  men 
might  be  of  the  greatest  nse  in  helping  souls  to 
heaven,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  same  sort 
of  a  hell  that  the  council  believed  in,  is  not  recog- 
niiedby  the  churches  as  a  wise— we  had  almost  said 
a  decent — thing  to  do. 

We  have  seen  nothing  more  hopeful  in  these  later 
times  than  the  result  of  this  Indian  Orchard  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  only  a  triumph  of  Christian  liberty 
for  to-day,  but  it  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  there 
is  to  be  more  liberty  in  the  future.  It  ainounta,  toc^ 
to  a  dedaration  that  the  religion  of  the  head  ii 
losingiis  prominence  in  the  religion  of  the  chnrche*. 
We  are  lamenting  almost  every  week  the  &11  of 
some  man  from  a  high  position  in  the  chnrch,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  what  i 
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_  o  learn  that  any  form  of  organiicd 
Cbriatiuiity  whkli  makes  miuii  of  failh  and  little 
of  works,— especiallj  when  that  faith  is  made  to 
cover  long  itrings  of  dogmatic  statements, — which 
inaists  ligidlf  on  ihe  possession  of  sound  opiniom 
and  takes  small  note  ofanoiuound  heart,  whicli  dis- 
card* mitusteri  for  heresy  and  hastens  to  cover  up 
ministerial  failures  in  morality  and  charity,  which 
plants  itself  in  the  way  of  a  tme  man  because  be 
cannot  as  a  true  man  pronounce  its  ahiblxileth, — 
we  say  that  we  are  beginning  to  leam  that  any 
form  of  organized  Christianity  which  does  all  this, 
just  as  nalarally  produces  uotnistwoitby  ChrisUims 
as  the  earth  produces  weeds.  Why  should  it 
not? 

Let  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Meiriam's 


"  Id  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  I  bdiere  Quit- 
ttaniiy  has  as  yel  made  but  a  beginning  of  the  gratt 
work  it  is  to  do.  I  antidpale  a  speedy  and  wonds- 
ful  development ;  because  as  the  race  grows  intel- 
lectually uidmorallTi  so  doits  conceptions  of  Qir^ 
and  the  priceless  miport  of  his  teadune  beome 
more  adequate.  I  not  only  believe  in,  bnl  most 
urgently  advocate,  a  constant  recurrence  to  hint  id 
all  our  work  as  churches  to  leam  what  our  God  ii, 
and  what  our  hfe  here  should  be,— and  may  be. 
When  the  church  fully  apprehends  the  tremeiidna 
power  of  the  truths  conceming  Qirist  it  uphotds,— 
when  il  is  great  enough,  good  enon^,  to  wieU  iB 
own  weapon, — I  believe  the  progress  of  its  redeoa- 
ing  work  wiU  be  accelerated  a  hundred-fald." 
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A  YOtJKQ  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  oome  tiack 
from  studying  art  in  Europe  said  the  other  day,  in 
a  complaining  way  which  had  a  touch  of  the  pathetic 
in  it,  that  he  was  more  mixed  in  bis  ideas  about  art 
than  ever  before  in  bis  life.  "  A  fellow  makes  an 
experimental  sort  of  a  design,"  said  he,  "vrith  a 
group  of  figures,  and  a  nice  tone  to  the  whole  thing ; 
and  he  shows  it  to  his  friends  when  they  drop  in  at 
the  studio,  and  they  say  it's  a  pretty  thing;  but 
what  u  it?  what  is  the  story?  When  be  replies 
that  it  Isn't  anything,  an^  basn't  any  '  story,'  they 
shake  their  heads  and  seem  to  think  that  both 
painter  and  [ncture  are  very  silly.  The  next  time 
anybody  asks  liim  what  scene  bis  picture  is  intended 
to  represent  he  promptly  answers,  '  Oh,  that's  the 
Vision  of  Eiekiel  1  '  '  Indeed  1  Ah,  yes,  I  see, — the 
Vision  of  Ezekiel,  lo  be  sure.  Very  fine,  very  fine. 
Bat  pray  ma^  I  ask  where  is  Eieldel  Y  '  Eiekiel  ? 
why  he's  supposed  lo  be  just  outside,  don't  you 
knowl'  'Just  outside,  certainly;  very  interesting 
picture, — fine  conception, — the  Vision  of  Eiekiel,  to 
be  sure,'  and  they  go  stray  with  an  idea  that  that 
young  artist  is,  as  they  say  in  Paris,  arriti//—oae 
of  our  young  pointeis  who  have  ideas  1 

"l  believe,"  said  my  friend,  " that  this  is  about 
the  way  that  some  of  the  great  pictures  have  been 
made.  First  the  picture,  then  the  name, — and  then 
come  the  critics  and  the  public,  who  never  dream 
but  that  the  name  and  tbe  picture  were  together 
from  the  first." 

My  friend  appeared  to  be  very  much  troubled  by 
this.  A  good  many  oilier  people,  painters  and  not 
painters,  are  troubled  in  the  same  way.  But  after 
all  it  is  a  simple  matter.  Suppose  that  a  great 
[Hcture  has  been  made  without  the  artist  deciding 
in  his  mind  before  finishing  it,  either  the  eiact  sub- 
ject, or  the  exact  title.  Suppose  even  that  all  he 
has  done  is  to  paint  from  a  model  who  hod  certain 
qualities  that  interested  him.  The  picture  may 
have  been  merely  a  "  life  study  " — which  he  lias 
called  Moses,  or  David,  or  Delilah,  or  Venus,  or  the 


Virgin  Mary,  or  what  not.  The  name  thai  tbe 
great  painter  gives  his  pctnre  the  wtx-ld  aocepB,— 
because  the  greatness  that  is,  perforce,  in  every  liae 
and  touch  of  his  pencil  is  able  to  carry  meanil^ 
deep  and  manifold.  The  painting  is  not  onlygmi 
technically, — it  is  great  spiritually.  The  nmU 
from  whom  he  paints  is  looked  at  with  inieUigent 
and  serious  eyes.  He  sees  not  only  the  individilil 
character;  he  sees  the  deeper  traita  whidi  bdaog 
lo  a  common  humanity.  He  aces  not  mcnly  ik 
human  bang  before  him ;  but  he  tees  in  this  hnatf 
being  something  which  is  reflected  from  the  paiata'i 
own  mind, — and  the  picture  becomes  and  fcnni 
remains  a  type.  The  little  painter  may  with  aie 
ful  forecasting,  and  painful  historical  accnta^, 
moke  Ds  a  picture  of  John  the  Baptist,  bat  tbonft 
he  swear  tiy  all  bis  gods  that  Qiis  in  verily  ii  }lia 
tbe  Baptist,  tbe  world  will  never,  never,  aew 
believe  him  1 

While  writers  are  keenly  discussing  the  ntilily 
of  all  this  modem  critidsm,  they  still  ctKibnoelD 
write  il;  prindpally  for  the  same  reason  tint  >s 
Irishman  mixes  mortar,  and  a  Chinaman  sdb 
cigars,  because  il  is  one  way  to  make  a  linn;- 
The  public  demands  houses,  and  dgara,  and  crilial 
reviews.  Meantime  shall  the  critic  be  severe,  oub- 
plajsant,  peppery,  amusing,  judicial,  or  geni^?  Ai 
a  role  the  critic  has  no  profound  prophetic  sdirise. 
There  is  no  message  pressing  to  be  delivered.  H( 
is  not  quite  sure  of  himself.  He  finds  it  most  ufc 
lo  be  geniaL  In  fact  he  often  argues  in  his  on 
mind  in  favor  of  tbe  jnsbce  of  geniality. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  o.tea  nail- 
ing Is  so  nnjusl  as  geniality.  In  ihe  firsi  [dace  it  li 
unjust  to  other  critics.  Suppose  that  my  oMisie-iS' 
law  writes  a  dull  novel,  and  1,  being  the  ttgskr 
reviewer  for  the  "  Evening  Messenger,"  and  » cm- 
fellow  withal,  find  no  way  of  si-oidtBg 
and  so  have  to  say,  as  mildly  as  po«al* 
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dot  the  norel  by  taj  connn'i  htubuid  u  dnll. 
Hut  is  1  Lad  enon^  predicunent  to  be  ia ;  bnt  the 
double  it  nude  ten  tune*  wone  when  the  genial 
cri&  of  one  of  the  "  great  dailies  "  (the  "  Eyening 
HesMnger,"  bcjng  onlj  a  two-penny  afhit  after  all) 
good-natoiedlj  declares  that  the  aforesaid  novel  is 
"a  dCTCr  and  an  amusing  performance,  and  betrajs 
1  tileiit  wfaielt  is  as  unique  as  it  is  extraordinary." 
The  genial  rerinr  of  the  "  greal  daily  "  U  of  course 
Helped  oDt  by  the  enterprising  publishers  and  used 
in  all  the  aclTeitisemeals  and  drcnlars  put  forth  by 
the  fitm.  By  this  time  it  is,  of  course,  all  up 
between  me  and  my  cousin's  husband ;  which  on 
KKM  acconntt  may  be  more  of  a  misfortune  than  at 
Gi3t  mii^t  appear,  considering  the  nndoabted  doll- 
Mii  of  his  boolc  Even  if  the  norel  was  neither  by 
a  &iend  nor  a  relation,  the  author  is  sure  to  think  the 
conidentionB  critic  an  iU-rtatnred,  caiinQg  fellow, — 
in  new  of  the  geniaBcy  of  Oie  able  critic  dF  the  great 
diily. 

In  Ihe  second  place,  the  genial  cHtidsm  is  unjust 
V>  it)  readers  and  to '  the  public  at  Urge.  The 
dilic'i  unwonted  bent  toward  the  benignant  and 
the  eaxy-gcnng  leads  him  to  a  Use  estimate  of 
Tshies.  He  make*  people  buy  a  poor  book.  This 
i<  a  cnlpable  act,  even  if  the  persona  injured  nerer 
find  it  ouL  For  if  the  man  who  reads  a  dull  book 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  '  ^ftaX  i^aily  "  is  so 
liciing  in  taste  as  to  enjoy  it,  he  is  just  the  man 
who  needed  belter  guiduice, — instead  of  getting 
wlucb  he  ia  ctmfinned  in  his  error  by  one  whose 
duy  it  was  to  educate  him.  Tlie  pctaon  who,  him- 
self having  taste  in  lileruy  matters,  merely  loses  ten 
■inntet  or  an  hour  of  time,  and  Ihe  prke  of  the 
lohime  in  money,  such  a  person  is,  to  be  sure, 
egregionsly  swindled;  but  his  taste  has  not  been 
amtaminated. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writer  of  the  book  has 
been  nnjnttly  dnll  by.  He  has  reoeired  a  false 
estimate  of  himsdf ;  how  can  he  help  accepting  it 
vhen  the  gifi  comes  from  such  an  honorable  hand  7 
It  need  not  be  said  what  a  disadvantage  it  ia  to  a 
writer  to  go  throng  life  with  a  Mse  notion  of  his 


In  the  fourth  place,  the  genial  criticism  does  hartn 
to  other  writers.  So  hr  as  it  has  any  JnSuence  at  all, 
it  blocks  the  way  of  worthy  books,  making  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  content  with  inferior  work. 

An  instance  of  tminst  genial  eritidsm  has  just 
come  to  hand.  A  well-knotrn  publisher  in  another 
dly  issued,  in  time  for  the  late  holidays,  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  one  of  Tennyson's  most  popular 
poems.  The  pictures  in  that  book  are,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  the  worst  things  of  the  kind  ever  put 
forth  ander  similar  circumstances  in  this  country. 
The  cover  is  bad,  but  the  pictures  are  childishly  and 
ludicrously  and  grotesquely  and  irredeemably  bad- 
Bat  see  what  the  genial  critic  of  one  of  our  leading 
journals  told  his  readers  at  just  the  moment  when 
they  were  looking  about  for  something  "pretty 
and  tastefiil"to  smu^le  home  nnder  thtir  tdsters, 
and  hide  away  in  dark  comers;  the  genial  critic 
told  them  that  "An  illustrated  edition  of  Tenny- 
son's ' ,'  in  large,  thin  octavo  form,  gilt  edged 
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and  bound  in  beveled  beards,  with  dove-colored 
muaSn  cover,  makes  an  eatremely  pretty  and  taste- 
ful holiday  book.  The  illustrations  are  of  nnequd 
merit,  some  of  them  being  very  good,  while  others 
are  only  moderately  so.  The  typographical  execu- 
tion of  the  book,  the  press-work  and  the  paper 
aie  nnexceptioiuble. "  Putting  the  "illustrator  "  in 
tlie  place  of  the  "  writer,"  this  genial  notice  '■»  fla- 
grantly niijaat  under  all  four  heads  emuncratedabove. 

SiNCZ  going  to  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  the 
other  night,  I  have  thought  that,  after  all,  there  ii 
more  enjoyment  in  hearing  Shakspere  peribnned 
by  an  ordinary  troape,  than  in  hearing  a  troupe  ^ 
the  same  caliber  play  something  better  fitted  to  their 
powers.  It  was  ■  great  [Measure  to  hear  those 
&miliar  lines  ^ven  out  from  the  stafe,  even  thouj^ 
the  giving  out  was  faulty  in  the  eztremc.  After 
all,  Shakspere  was  an  actor;  he  nnderstood  the 
stage  perfectly ;  he  wrote  ^tw  the  stage.  There  is  a 
deUght  in  seeing  bow  he  avail*  himself  of  *tage 
possibilities, — of  stage  tricks,  if  you  choosr  to  call 
them  so.  He  uses  theatrical  necessities  and  oppor- 
tunities in  making  his  play,  very  much  as  a  poet 
use*  his  measure  and  Ms  thyme.  Instead  of  bam. 
pcring  him,  they  help  him;  they  are  full  of  sugges- 
tion to  him.  Lamb,  we  believe,  does  not  mention 
this  consideiation  in  that  subtle  and  profound  essay 
"  On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspere,  Considered  with 
Reference  to  their  Pltness  for  Stage  Representa'- 
tion."  (It  is  strange  that  the  writer  of  an  essay 
like  that  should  be  popularly  linown  as  a  "  humor- 
ist") Yon  may  agree  with  every  dedaiaiion  in  the 
essay,  and  yet  yon  may  not  be  wilUng  to  cut  yourself 
off  from  hearing  Shakspere  played.  Indeed,  I^mb 
himself  does  not  arguethat "  Hamlet "  shouldnotbe 
acted,  "  but  bow  mudi  '  Hamlet '  is  made  another 
thing  by  being  acted."  He  himself  confesses  a 
very  high  degree  of  satiii&ction  received  from  see- 
ing  for  the  first  time  a  tragedy  of  Shakipere's 
p^ormed.  **  It  seemed  to  embody  and  realise 
conceptians  which  had  hitherto  asttmied  no  distinct 
shape."  But  he  thinks  that  the  price  for  such  a 
juvenile  pleasurt  is  too  high.  "When  the  novelty 
is  past,  we  find  to  our  cost  that,  instead  of  realizing 
an  idea,  we  have  only  matemliied  and  brouf^t 
down  a  fine  vision  to  the  standard  of  flesh  and 
blood.  We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an 
unattaiiuble  substance." 

In  reading  Lamb,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Ihe 
part  of  Hamiet  is,  probably,  better  played  nowaday* 
than  it  was  in  Lamb's  time.  There  is  less  rant, 
and  the  character  of  Hamlet  ha*  been  studied  with 
espedsl  care.  Doubtless  this  very  essay  of  Lamb's 
has  helped  to  bring  about  a  better  method  of  repre- 
Benting"lhe  melancholy  Dane."  I  should  hardly 
care  to  disassociate  &om  the  thought  of  Shakspere's 
Queen  Katherine  and  Othello,  the  memory  of  Char- 
lotte Cnthman  in  her  old  age,  and  of  SalvinL 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  &vor  of  the  stage 
representatian  of  Shakspere,  that  the  more  ap- 
proaches you  make  to  ^laksperc,  the  more  oppor- 
tunities you  have  of  getting  new  views  of  his  inBnite 
thought     You  tntist  read  him  at  all  ages,  in  aU 
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moods.  Yoa  most  rtad  him;  but  yoa  most  em 
bim  played  also,  or  else  fon  lose  some  impression 
UmI  trill  come  to  ^oa  only  fmm  tbe  ttoES. 

I  un  very  sure  that  as  I  sav  It  the  other  night,  as 
conimoiipUce  as  was  the  performance  tbroughoul, 
and  as  ladicroud  as  was  some  of  it,^ — I  am  sure  that 
I  felt  parts  of  that  most  poetic,  most  profonod,  most 
majestic  diama  ax  I  never  bad  fell  them  before. 

Not  long  since  comment  was  made  here  on  the 
fact  that  Sbaksperc  never  despises  his  own  char- 
acters. It  is  a  thing  to  be  obserred,  alto,  that  his 
characters  never  despise  themselves.  Thejr  ma;  be 
stricken  with  lemoise ;  tbey  may  pour  accnsatiotis 
without  number  upon  their  own  hold!— bat  alwajrs 
there  is  a  saving  tincture  of  nobility  and  of  self- 
letpect  With  Sbaknpere,  nothing  that  is  human  is 
ntleily  ignoble.  What  could  be  more  contemptible 
Aan  Anlfaony'a  pMition  before  Cvsar  ?  and  yet  see 
bow  tbe  fellow  comports  himself; 

WhcoriodnEin  Aknndrii;  ynu 

Did  pocket  up  m;  LeOoii  uid  wiLfa  tmiinti 

He  Icll  upon  DC.  ec  ■dmincd.    Tbm 
TtuK  Uiic>  1  hul  newly  feuted,  iDd  did  «ut 

t  told  bim  of  nyidf^  which  wvivmu^ 

Ai  lo  h>n  uk'd  tiiai  pirdoD.    Lnttwli^cnr 

Be  Dothing  of  oiu  Blnfc ;  if  w«  CDDttsd, 


Hava  tonfuc  to 
LtfUia. 


And  dkCBi  wbBB  poooo'd  boun  had  booad  nc  up 
From  BUM  on  knowledce-     Ai  ncaily  u  I  luii 
I'D  play  die  penitaic  to  yiMi ;  but  miae  honoiy 
Shall  DOC  nuke  poor  eat  p^UxieH.  nor  By  pon 
Wock  widmi  IL    Truth  i^  thai  Fnhnii, 
To  lave  UK  oul  of  Egyp^  Dade  wan  hoc; 
F«  vbich  myidt  tbe  t^mant  fflottre,  do 
So  br  uk  pardco,  u  bcGti  mazke  hcacr 


Lt/iAa. 


~Ta  DoUy^okca." 


When  this  perjured,  thte  rtuned  and  >elf-mnrde««d 
man,  falls  dead  at  last  at  the  leel  of  ttie  dying  Cko- 
palia,  it  is  said  of  him  by  her  who  best  knew  him; 

"NoUotofma,  ooo-ldial    •    •    ' 

The  crown  o'  (be  earth  d«h  mdL— My  laid  1— 

O,  vilher'd  ii  ihe  gnUnd  tS  tbe  war. 

The  Boldiefi  pola  n  ftffn :  ynunf  boyi  mad  giA 

And  Iboe  ia  notfiuif  loft 


Shalcspere — no  less  than  the  old  Hebrew  bardi, 
the  writers  qf  tbe  Christian  Gospel,  and  the  poeti  ibd 
philosopben  of  all  ages — mt  the  tragedy  oF  himua 
lile.  Antony  was  led  to  destruction  by  a  womii; 
but  she  was  tbe  mightiest  aorceress  in  all  the  wotU. 
He  did  wickedly;  but  be  was  borti  a  man,  not  i 
god.  He  fell ;  but  there  was  that  in  him  whid 
could  move  the  world  to  reverence  and  Ae  beaveai 
toi»ty. 
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Kdw  a  Man  Takes  Can  of  bl*  Baby. 
In  spite  of  all  the  statements  to  the  contrary, 
(here  are  men  who  help  take  care  of  their  children. 
They  are  the  kindest  and  best  husbands  in  the 
world.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  their  wives 
overhtirdened  with  care  and  worry,  and  they  in- 
tend lo  help  them  a  great  deal,  and  actually  do. 
Yet  il  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  opinion  concern- 
ing tbe  valae  of  their  services  and  their  wives' o[HniQn 
on  the  same  subject  do  not  exactly  coincide.  One 
of  these  good  husbands  will  help  dress  tbe  children 
for  breakfast,  and  speak  of  it  with  agtandly  virtuous 
air,  while  the  fact  is  that  he  only  washed  the  face 
of  one  while  his  wife  washed  and  dressed  the  other 
three.  He  helps  get  the  children  ready  for  church; 
that  is,  he  buttons  up  Dick's  boots,  and  helps  Jeimy 
put  on  her  gloves  after  he  has  leisurely  and  com. 
fortably  dressed  himself,  while  bis  wife  ties  lashes, 
and  hunts  up  odd  gloves,  and  puts  on  collars,  and 
cnrls  one  child's  hair  and  washes  another's  hands, 
and  in  the  intervals  "does  up"her  own  hair,  and 
saves  the  baliy  from  the  razor,  and  Jenny's  best 


bonnet  from  the  baby.  He  stands  patiently  (?)  ■> 
the  hsU  as  the  bells  begin  to  toll,  and  mildly  calls, 
"It  is  getting  late,  Maria,"  Which  fact  Uui> 
knows  as  well  as  he  does,  for  her  bands  are  troa- 
bling  so  with  nerrousness  and  haste  thM  the  cui 
hardly  put  a  single  {un  in  its  right  placa  Jost  at 
the  last  strokes  of  the  bell  are  sounding,  they  ban7 
off  to  church,  losing  entirely  the  calming  inflnena 
which  coToes  from  a  leisurely  walk  on  a  6iie  Sands; 
morning.  He  takes  the  opportunity  to  remait 
with  just  a  shade  of  reproof  in  his  gentle  tones, 
"I  can't  understand  why  il  takes  yon  so  longlo 
get  ready.  Il  really  does  seem  u  if  with  ms  mncbu 
I  do  to  help  you,  we  need  notbcobliged  tohoiiyKi 


at  the  last  m 


Id 


't  like  to  see 


yougonp 


Ihr 


aisle  with  your  lace  as  red  as  a  lobster," — whi^ 
of   course,   is  very  soothing  to   Maria's   irritated 

The  father  cares  for  the  baby  at  iii|^  in  voy 
much  the  same  fashion.  The  inatber  has  lifted  the 
child  into  her  own  bed,  and  back  into  its  eiadlc 
again,  in  the  vain  hope  that  in  one  place  or  the 
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other  he  will  go  to  sleep,  ius  brouglit  "  drinlcs 
or  viler"  for  him,  rocked  the  cradle  and  lung  to 
.  its  uneujr  occupant  softly  and  ileepUjr  foe  an  hoar, 
till  finally  ihe  Ihinlu  tbat  if  she  ii  to  be  in  this  semi- 
amfMiuut  itMXc,ht]I  oul  of  bed  and  half  in,  tbc  air 
bom  the  open  window  ii  too  cool  for  her.  She 
knows  if  she  triei  to  shut  it  herself  the  little  tyrant 
will  inltuitly  miss  her  presence  and  be  ten  times 
(rider  awake  than  ever,  and  all  the  hour's  singing 
and  rocking  will  be  labor  lost.  So,  with  mtich 
tegttt,  she  softly  asks  John  la  get  up  and  close  the 
window.  He  hai  lain  remarkably  still  and  breathed 
nOwT  heavily,  and  is  somewhat  difGcolt  to  arouse 
lor  a  man  who  afterward  dedaies  he  was  wide 
awake  all  the  time.  Bui  like  the  good  husband  he 
is,  he  cheerfiilly  closes  the  window,  and  gets  an 
extra  blanket  for  Itie  baby,  and  pleasantly  asks,  as 
he  settles  down  into  the  pillows  again,  "  What  makes 
the  tiaby  so  uneasy  to-night?"  He  manifests  a 
itnngc  indifference  to  his  wife's  reply,  and  in  fact 
nothing  more  is  heard  from  him  till  morning  while 
his  wife  sleepily  and  painfully  works  away  for  an  hoar 
longer.  But  at  breakfast,  with  what  calm  compla- 
cency doe*  he  speak  of  the  trouble  the  baby  made 
u  last  nigtit,  with  an  "us"  fairly  editorial  in  its 
cemprthenuvenetE.  The  tiext  night  he  goes  into  a 
iDom  by  himself  to  sleep.  He  "  can't  stand  it  to 
hive  his  rest  broken  so,"  but  adds  generously,  "  I'll 
take  care  of  him  the  next  nighl."  And  so  he  does 
till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  baby  wakes  and 
ciiei.  For  ten  minutes  he  tries  faithfolly  to  get 
him  to  sleep  again,  and  then  ignominiotiily  retreats 
and  calls  for  "mamma." 

Bnl  it  is  in  traveling  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  with 
a  year  old  baby,  that  the  husband's  virtaes  shine 
brighteiL  Mamma  is  tired  and  needs  rest.  They 
an  going  to  spend  a  week  with  some  friends  a  day's 
joantj  in  the  country.  Sie  is  half  inclined  to  leave 
the  baby  at  home.  Her  mother  will  "  come  over  " 
md  look  after  him,  and  "it's  only  for  a  few  days  after 
all."  Bnl  ke  says  decidedly,  "  Oh  I  no,  take  him, 
by  all  means.  Oar  cousin*  will  all  want  to  see  him, 
snd  he  is  such  a  good  little  fellow.  I'll  help  you  to 
take  care  of  him  on  the  way,  and  there  will  always 
be  somebody  there  who  will  want  to  amuse  him." 

She,  being  young  and  inexperienced,  has  not  yet 
learned  that  nobtdy  ever  takes  care  of  a  baby  to  any 
extent,  ta  long  as  its  mother  is  near,  for  both 
■Dolher  and  baby  have  notions  of  their  own  as  lo 
what  "  taking  care  of  "  means.  Besides,  she  has  a 
mDlher's  instinctive  desire  lo  keep  her  child  with 
her,  and  so  says  no  more  about  it. 

Then  comes  the  usual  ordeal  of  "  getting  ready," 
on  which  her  husband  makes  the  criticisms  cus- 
tomaiy  to  men,  who  can  not  understand  why  women 
do  Dot  find  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief  and  an 
tttra  collar  sufficient  additional  wardrobe  for  a 
>«dc,  as  they  da  However,  at  last  they  are  mdy 
lo  ilart.  There  is  the  large  traveling  baf^  with  al! 
sorts  of  mysterious  appurtenances  for  the  baby's 
toilet,  tke  Uttle  traveling  bog  with  the  lunch,  and 
*oiiie  oackers  and  a  silver  :up  for  the  baby,  the 
■hawl-slnp  bundle  enormously  swollen  by  a  small 
l^low,  tlw>  lor  the  baby,  for  "  he  might  go  to  skep 


in  the  cars,  you  know."  (Alas,  how  the  best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  mothers  gang  afl  a-gley  1)  And 
lastly  the  baby,  the  largest  and  liveliest  bupdle  of  all. 
The  bther  sets  out  with  the  best  of  resolution*. 
Ift  is  going  lo  take  care  of  that  baby  atl  day.  His 
wife  needs  the  rest,  and  she  shall  have  iL  Hovr 
little  we  realize  what  it  will  cosi  ns  to  execute  our 
good  intentions.  How  different  they  look  to  us, 
when  we  are  actually  "  under  fire,"  from  what  they 
did,  when  in  peace  and  qaielness  we  made  Ihem  t 
He  places  his  wife  in  the  most  comfortable  seat  he 
can  Und,  a  bag  at  her  feel,  a  shawt  at  her  bade, 
takes  the  baby  in  bis  lap,  and  (he  day's  campaign 
begins.  An  hour  goes  by  very  pleasantly.  The 
babyis  amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  and 
his  father  silently  congratulates  himself  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  managemenl.  "  Women  wouldn't 
have  half  the  trouble  they  do  if  they  only  knew 
how  to  manage,"  he  says  to  himself.  Just  here,  the 
news-boy  appears  with  the  morning  papers.  Se- 
cretly glad  of  a  diversion,  be  buys  a  paper,  and  the 
baby  goes  to  his  mamma.  The  young  rascal,  by 
this  time  tired  of  silting  still,  and  missing  too  the 
steady  support  of  his  father's  strong  arms,  begins 
to  wriggle  and  twist.  He  slips  down  on  the  floor, 
his  mother  Ufts  him  up  agmn.  He  sits  still  two 
seconds  and  a  half,  and  attracted  by  something  out- 
side, slips  down  again  and  stands  tottering  half  a 
minute.  Then  she  drags  him  back  into  her  lap. 
Great,  heavy  fellow  t  how  he  pulls  <m  her  arms  and 
shoulders.  But  she  is  used  to  it  and  only  wonders 
what  ails  her  arms  and  back  tliat  they  gel  so  tired 
every  day.  She  is  sure  she  doesn't  do  much  but 
take  care  of  that  baby.  Next,  be  "flops  "  over 
upon  the  opposite  seat,  in  a  few  minutes  "  flops" 
back,  slips  down  on  his  mother's  lap,  wriggles  and 
twists  awhile,  gets  a  drink  of  water  from  the  water- 
boy  and  spills  it  on  bis  mother's  clean  cuSs  and  his 
own  white  dress,  slips  down  again,  and  again  she 
lifts  him  back.  All  this  time,  papa  is  calmly  read- 
ing his  paper.  Having  flnished  it  and  become  con- 
vinced that  ihe  country  is  going  to  hold  together  a 
little  longer,  he  hands  the  paper  to  his  wife.  [Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  ofler  the  paper  to  his  wile  before 
he  had  read  il  himself,  especially  if  it  was  near  elec- 
tion 7)  Yes,  she  wotdd  like  to  look  at  it,  if  he  will 
see  to  the  baby. 

"  Certainly,"  with  Ihe  slightest  shade  of  injured 
innocence  in  his  tones,  "haven't  I  done  so  all  the 
morning  ?  Besides,  the  baby  will  take  care  of  him- 
self, he  Is  big  enough." 

Mamma  is  wisely  silent,  and  begins  Co  look  over 
the  paper.  The  young  scamp,  who  never  thought 
of  touching  it  so  long  as  his  father  had  it,  now 
begins  a  series  of  indiscriminate  dashes  at  It,  which, 
combined  with  the  motion  of  the  cars,  makes  read- 
ing a  mailer  of  difficulty. 

"  Let  him  have  it,"  layi  the  mother,  "  I  am  too 
sleepy  to  read." 

"Why  don't  you  lake  a  nap?  It  would  do  you 
good,"  exclaims  the  husband.  "  Let  me  arrange  a 
place  for  you."  . 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  shawls  and  bags  are  |  (^ 
arranged  into  a  very  tempting  resting-place  for  Ibe 
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tired  mother.  Sbe,  who  rcne  at  five  o'clock  to  get 
Kkd;,  willin^y  Uyi  her  held  back  on  the  shawl 
and  dom  her  eyes.  Just  as  the  "  ding-chag  "  of 
the  can  begins  to  be  a  conHiiDoas  "  hmn-tn-m," 
•he  is  startled  by  a  scream  from  the  baby,  who  has 
■  tusptctoiu-looking  red  spot  over  bis  eye.  Papa 
looks  a  little  confdsed,  sud  explains : 

"  Why,  yon  sec,  he  sat  so  still,  that  I  thoogfat  I 
coold  read  the  President's  message,  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew,  he  had  tumbled  off  the  seat." 

But  &om  die  "big bag"  mamma  produces  amies 
and  an  old  lundkerclue(  while  papa  wonders  bow 
she  conld  have  known  he  was  gong  to  get  bnmped, 
and  thinks  it  is  act  sach  a  bad  thing  to  "get  ready" 
after  all. 

"NereTmindiheisallii^tnow.  Yougoto'steep 
again,  and  111  derote  myself  to  him." 

So,  once  more,  the  weary  eyes  close,  and  this 
lime  ereiytbing  birly  fades  out  of  sight,  and  she  is 
in  that  deli^tfiil  state  when  one  is  asleep  just 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  comfort  of  it,  when 
her  hniband  says : 

■■  Maria,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  yon,  but  really  I 
fliink  this  diild  is  hungry,  and  I  can't  find  his  bottle 
of  tnilk." 

So  she  raises  herself  and  feeds  him.  Of  course, 
she  has  slept  only  cnon^  to  make  it  impossible  for 
her  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  not  enou^  to  rest  her 

By  this  time  they  have  reaiied  Springfield.  Papa 
gets  out,  buys  a  cup  of  tea  for  mamma,  walks  iq>  and 
down  the  platform,  eu^iangcs  a  hearty  word  or  two 
with  some  one,  jumps  on  again  as  the  train  mores 
oft  and  teisorely  walks  into  the  car  just  as  she  has 
worked  herself  into  a  freniy  of  apprehension  for  fear 
he  is  left  The  reeoltectiDn  of  the  fsct  that  he  has 
the  tickets  and  the  chedu  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
she  has  but  fifty  cents  in  hen,  does  not  (end  to  calm 
her  ncrres.  The  possession  of  a  little  extn  money 
Is  a  wonderful  sedative  on  such  occasions,  but  men 
do  not  always  think  of  thaL 

"Wbatarest  itis  tostopawbilel"  sayi  he,  as  he 
fettles  himself  down  into  the  seat  again.  She,  shnt 
up  in  the  stifling  car  in  the  dingy  and  smoky  depot, 
with  (he  restless  baby  crawling  into  and  oat  of  her 
bp  all  the  wtule,  wonden  why  it  has  not  seemed 
pleasant  to  her,  but  only  wonden.  A  woman's 
mind  is  not  generally  gireo  to  analyiing  sensationt. 
Neither  of  them  thought  what  a  relief  it  would  hare 
been  to  both  mother  and  child  if  he  had  taken  the 
baby  op  and  down  the  platform  a  few  times. 

"  Now,  let  us  have  our  lunch,"  he  continues,  and 
the  Inndi  bag  is  opened.  Mamma  eats  hen  in  the 
intervals  of  feeding  the  baby  and  rescuing  her  own 
food  &om  his  reckless  giasp.  As  it  is,  he  manages 
to  tip  over  a  cup  of  milk  upon  the  only  thing  she 
reaUy  cares  modi  about.  Papa  eats  his  with  a 
^gorons  appetite,  and  then  says  : 

"Well,  now,  ytra  have  had  your  nap,  and  I  gness 
I'll  take  mine,"  and  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  sleep 
a  good  hour. 

Meanwhile,  ■i««n«fi««  tries  to  get  the  wrigg^g 
baby  to  sleep.  But  no,  the  condensed  quintes- 
lOice    of   forty  eds   could  not  be  livelier.      He 
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is  on  the  seals,  down  on  the  floM-,  and  i^  spta  sD 
at  once,  and  her  back  and  anas  and  shouldeis  sdie 
again  and  again  widi  lifting  him.  Presently,  papa 
shows  signs  of  retnming  conscionsness.  In  ihsN 
desperation,  mamma  says : 

"  Don't  you  beheve  yon  could  take  this  child  is 
your  arms  and  get  him  to  sleep?  "  adding  with  a 
spice  of  worldly  wisdom,— "He  will  be  «>  nasi 
when  he  gets  there,  if  he  loses  his  nap." 

Papa's  fatherly  pride  is  toudied,  he  does  not  want 
his  baby  to  make  a  poor  impression  cm  bis  new 
fitiends.  Besides,  in«tnTna  looks  tired,  and  isn't  be 
taking  care  of  that  baby  ?  So,  with  great  dieeifid. 
ness,  be  takes  the  restless  boy.  The  fttber's  stna{ 
arms  and  broad  chest  are  a  pleasant  contrast  ID 
mamma's  unsteady  grasp,  and  the  child  nestles  don 
up  to  him.  The  tired  little  head  leans  heavily  on 
bis  shoulder,  the  white  lids  dit>p  over  the  bine  eye^ 
and<  in  a  little  while  he  is  fittt  asleepu  A]* 
enjojis  holding  the  predous  bundle  for  awhile. 
Thero  is  a  slight  tinge  of  complacency  in  Ihin*^! 
of  the  ease  with  which  he  put  him  to  sleep,  sfto 
mamma  had  tried  so  long  in  vain.  Presendy,  bo*- 
ever,  even  his  stout  arms  begin  to  adie,  and  be  im- 
poses to  use  the  pillow  whidi  has  made  the  shswt 
strap  handle  so  bulky. 

So  mamma  prepares  a  tempting  bed,  but  do 
sooner  does  his  lordship's  pretty  head  toudi  it,  ttia 
bis  eyes  fly  wide  open. 

The  (ather  feels  as  if  be  bad  done  so  wen,  tbsi  be 
deserves  a  little  rest,  and  so  says : 

"  There's  a  man  in  the  next  car  I  want  to  see.  1 
guess  111  step  in  there  for  a  few  minutes." 

So  off  be  goes  for  half  an  horn',  and  talks  poElks 
and  trade  and  the  hard  times  till  be  feds  qnK 
refreshed.  The  baby  is  crosser  than  ever,  sl^i 
down  and  is  pnlled  up,  bumpa  his  head  agaiut  Ae 
window  and  cries  for  water,  but  the  water-boy  has 
l^iparently'gone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sv 
with  Pharaoh  after  it,  for  he  conus  no  more.  Jnt 
as  the  mother'*  patience  and  temper  are  wen  thnai- 
bare,  the  smiling  father  appean  with  an  old  anay 
friend  wboui  he  has  just  discovered,  and  whom  he 
wishes  to  introduce  to  his  wife  and  baby. 

Mamma  iustinctiTely  feels,  though  she  cannot  ice, 
that  her  bonnet  is  awry,  her  "  crimps  "  all  out,  tlsl 
the  marks  of  baby's  smutty  fingers  are  on  her  cab 
and  collar,  neck-de  and  bonnet-strings.  As  fcr 
the  baby  himself! — hair  all  sticky  and  stmdiiib 
milk  arannd  bis  mouth,  dust  on  his  sleeves,  crscko- 
crumbs  in  his  lap,  cinders  sticking  all  over  his  aoA 
little  hands  and  face,  and  on  every  spot  on  his  irhilt 
dress  where  he  has  spilled  milk  or  water, — be  is  s 
very  different  lilUe  fellow  from  the  sweet-IaoLiiv 
balqr  in  his  fresh  while  dress  and  brown  sadc  who 
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uncomfortably  consdons  of  the  baby's  soiled  dres 
and  her  own  dilapidated  appeaiance,  and  so  voed 
at  John  for  bringing  a  stranger  to  see  them,  vhea 
ihey  are  in  sud)  a  plight,  that  she  is  not  very  eour- 
laining.  John  is  dimly  consdons  thst  his  famity  do 
not  appear  at  thdr  usual  good  advantage,  and  vco- 
den  where  the  baby  got  such  a  ditty  Skc.  Thedd 
army  friend,  being  a  bedidor,  ia  a  little  snipued 
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*t  hu  comnde'i  cnthniUam  otct  either  wife 
\mij/j,  bat  piaises  the  diild,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  daitidty  oFhit  consdence,  and  does  not  pro- 
long the  interview  bejond  the  demands  of  polite- 

However,  everything  most  hare  an  end,  and  this 
jonmey  is  no  eicsplion.  Already  passengers  are 
beginning  to  gather  up  bags  and  parcels,  and  soon 
onr  tr«Teler7  are  seated  in  the  coach  which  is  Co 'carry 
theiD  np  the  "  log  hill "  to  the  pleasant  brm-honse. 
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tired  1"  gaspi  the  poor  mother,  and  her 
&ce  confirms  the  twlb  of  her  words.  The  &Iher 
feels  distressed,  bnt  only  sayi: 

"  I  am  very  sorry  ;  but  never  mind,  wc  are  almost 
there,"  while  he  tl^ks, — "  How  tittle  these  women 
can  endure !  Here  I  have  talcen  care  of  that  child 
all  the  way  up,  and  feel  as  fresh  as  can  be,  and  she 
is  all  tired  out  with  the  journey.  What  a  pity  our 
American  women  haven't  more  stamina  t " 

Makv  Blaxe. 
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Woober'i  "Political  Sdsnc*."* 
Dr.  Woolssy's  book  is  a  contribution  to  the 
department  of  political  sdence  of  the  very  first  im- 
poituice,  English  hteiaturc  in  this  department  is 
very  weak  in  dogmatical  or  theoretical  treatises,  and 
nothing  exists  in  the  languid  whidi  has  any  such 
pretensiona  or  any  *nch  merits  as  the  systematie 
tmtise  before  us.  It  is  encyclopedic  in  its  scope- 
It  does  not,  it  is  tme,  take  up  and  exhanstively  dia- 
cnss  all  the  questions  which  arise  in  this  depart- 
ment. That  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  does  discnss 
the  main  subjects  and  questions  in  this  wide  doniun. 
It  brings  to  their  discussion  veiy  wide  and  profbnnd 
■dtolarahip,  offering  a  striking  proof  that  the  oaiTOw 
met  technical  views  of  cnltnre  which  prevail  in  some 
qnarters  are  mean  and  inadequate  even  to  the  pcnnt 
of  blsehood,  at  any  rate  {at  a  student  of  lociat 
phenomena.  We  here  see  how  rich  stores  of 
historical,  phikdogical,  literary,  and  lo^cal  culture 
enlnrge  and  strengthen  the  judgment  against  the 
time  irben  study  ha*  to  be  bestowed  on  sodal,  in- 
dtiatiial,  mraal,  dvil  and  political  phenomena,  where 
jsdgmeat  and  sapcity  are  the  most  important 
power*  to  be  applied.  For  politieal  science  is  not 
a  science  in  any  strict  sense  A  the  term.  There  are 
no  natural  laws  in  politics;  bnt  politics  consist  of  a 
aeries  of  adjnstmeots  to  be  bron^t  abont  between 
men  and  their  drcnmstaucea.  The  aim  is  never 
theoretical  exactitude  or  perfection,  bnt  the  best  pos- 
sible adjnstmcnt  of  means  to  eikds  nnder  given  dr- 
cmnstaDces.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  once  practical 
questions  on  whidi  opinions  will  difler,  and  in  regard 
to  vrhidi  opinions  will  be  of  very  different  valae. 
'What  arc  the  ends  to  he  aimed  at?  How  shall  they 
be  selected  ?  What  standarda  of  good  ends  do  we 
recognise  ?  As  to  the  means :  Are  all  means  which 
will  reach  the  ends  to  be  adopted  without  further 
qneation  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  What  shall  be  the 
reascm  for  dedding  whkh  means  are  admiasible  and 
svhid)  not  ?  Pnrthermore,  which  means  will  attain 
the  ends  ?  Herw  the  reference  to  history  and  expe- 
rience is  most  obrions  and  direct.  We  must  go  on, 
dien,  to  inquire  what  the  bets  are  with  regard  to  the 
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character,  tastes,  traditions,  prejudices  etc.,  of  the 
community  in  question,  and  with  regard  to  their 
circumstancea,  and,  finally,  what  adjustment  will  be 
wisest  for  reaching  the  ends  chosen,  by  the  meaiks 
admitted,  for  the  men  in  question,  under  the  dream. 
stances  which  exist.  Such  is  the  problem  of  politi- 
cal sdence  in  its  broadest  and  roost  general  state- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  there  is  room  at  every 
step  for  wide  divergence  of  opinioo,  as  to  the  bal. 
ance  of  good  and  evil,  belter  and  best.  To  say  thti 
opinions  may  differ,  however,  is  a  mere  common. 
place  which  leaves  everything  in  solution.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  observe  that 
no  two  opinions  can  be  A  equal  value  as  to  the 
separate  steps  of  the  inquiry,  much  less  as  to  the 
grand  summing  up.  Such  is  the  justification  of  au- 
thority in  matters  of  opinion,  and  it  is  certain  that 
those  are  the  matters  in  which  men  seek  anthority 
most  eagerly. 

Dr.  Wo(Jsey  declares  at  the  outset  his  stand- 
point, whidi  in  such  an  inquiry  is  of  the  first  Impor. 
taoce.  "  We  hold  most  firmly  to  a  system  of  final 
causes,  running  throng  the  moral  and  social  as  well 
as,  and  more  clearly  than,  through  the  physical  aji- 
tem,  which,  in  the  plan  of  man's  luttare,  appear  in 
most  wise  and  beneficent  preparations  for  a  good 
and  just  sodety. "  Throu^out  the  work  this  stand- 
point is  faithfully  but  unobtrusively  held,  and  the 
theological  conception  of  man  and  sodety  is  present 
from  beginning  to  end.  At  the  same  time  the  moat 
marked  feature  of  the  work  is  its  fair-mindedness. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  any  writer  or  thinker  of  any 
school  can  claim  that  he  has  not  been  birly  repre- 
sented, or  that  his  views  have  not  been  discussed 
with  ample  generosity.  Such  firmness  of  convictllH) 
with  such  fairness  in  discnssion  is  rare  indeed,  and 
this  unconstrained  generosity  toward  those  of  dificr- 
ing  opinions  is  perhaps  rarer  still. 

The  work  is  divided  into  a  theoretical  and  a 
practical  division,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
larger  in  extent.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  the 
theory  of  rights  and  the  theory  of  the  state.  The 
author  defines  rights  as  "  powers  of  free  action," 
■nd  gives  a  discussion  of  rights,  and  of  equality  of 
rights,  which  ou^t  to  be  very  useful  in  clearing  np 
die  crude  and  dogmatic  conceptions  on  these  sub. 
jecta,  which  are  now  so  prevalent  He  abandons 
the  theory  of  the  y.ngii»ii  school,  and  leans  to  that 
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of  the  continentil  writers,  ftccording  to  which  there 
ue  such  tioDgi  u  natural  ri^ts,  and  they  ore  the 
conditions  of  the  fulfillment  of  Ihc  ends  for  which 
A  <iifficulty  arises   here,   which    the 
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anchor  does  not  discuss,  but  which 


a  his 


discussion  of  Mill  on  Liberty.  What  are  the  ends 
foe  which  1  man  exists  ?  On  the  cue  side  it  m.v^  be 
said,  we  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  to  inquire. 
The  individnal  exists  to  develop  the  most  and  best 
there  is  in  him,— his  oWn  individuality,  in  short,  to 
its  full  measure.  We  cannot  tell  what  il  is  Dclil  his 
career  is  ended.  His  "happiness"  has  no  other 
sense  than  this  development  of  what  there  is  in  him, 
together,  perhaps,  with  his  satisfaction  in  its  attain- 
ment. This  was  Mill's  idea.;  and  he  wanted 
Hbetly  bceanie  he  thought  liberty  etsential  to  the 
development  of  (he  iodividnaL  In  criticising  it. 
Dr.  Woolsey  says:  "The  destination  of  man  with 
whidi  the  conception  of  rights  is  closely  connected, 
tht  ctdlivataa  ef  the  meral  natttn  hy  tki  dUciptine 
ef  juttitt,  seem  to  be  much  higher  ends  in  the  scale 
of  true  value  than  the  diverailyiDg  of  individual 
life."  Here  then  we  have  the  so^^Iion  of  a 
standard  of  the  sort  of  man  to  be  developed,  as 
given  from  somewhere  outside  of  the  science  we  are 
studying.  What  it  is,  and  whence  it  comes,  will, 
of  coarse,  be  points  of  the  first  importance,  and  we 
need  to  understand  the  theory  of  rights  as  thns 
modified;  natural  right*  are  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  individaal  to  the 
measure  of  some  accepted  standard.  It  il  not  neces- 
sary, even  if  this  were  the  place,  to  go  into  any  criti- 
cism of  this.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
continental  writers  who  started  from  this  assumption, 
under  any  of  its  modificalions,  have  hopelessly  en- 
tan^ed  themielves  in  political  metaphysics.  Mr. 
Mill'*  charge  against  the  theory  that  it  compressed 
men  to  a  pattern,  and  destroyed  bdividuality,  is 
jusL  The  author  is  protected  from  such  extremes 
by  good  sense  and  moderation,  hut  this  prevents 
him  again  from  working  out  his  theory  to  what 
seem  to  us  to  be  mevltable  deductions.  We  can- 
not see  what  notions  can  be  understood  under  natu- 
ral rights,  except  those  dogmatic  assumptions  which 
men  have  made  when  they  accepted  propositions 
as  true  because  they  liked  them,  not  because  ob- 
servation proved  them,  and  when  they  tampered 
with  the  major  premise  in  order  to  ward  off  dis- 
agreeable conclusions  which  they  foresaw,  and 
which  they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  an  unbiased 
inquiry  would  establish. 

We  should  prefer  to  sec  rights  discussed  more 
as  relations  between  individuals,  or  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  community.  Man  has  no  rights  as 
against  nsture,  and  the  isolated  man  cannot  be  said 
to  have  rights.  Rights  belong  to  the  social  slate. 
They  are  an  adjustment  under  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, in  which  men  are  competitors  with  one  an- 
other while  engaged  in  a  common  struggle  against 
nature.  Men  make  tacit  or  express  treaties  with 
one  another,  by  which  they  form  fiances  against  the 
common  adversary,  or  agree  Co  respect  one  another's 
conqaests,  or  to  act  or  abstain,  as  the  case  may  be, 
not  linowing,  in  advance,  who  will  be  the  &vored 


party,  but  jud^ng  that  such  treaties  and  agtceoienls 
will  lend  more  to  the  good  of  all,  in  the  long  run, 
than  painful  and  wasteful  disputes.  To  every  sndi 
right  an  obligation  is  joined  as  its  complement 
Whatever  right  one  claims  he  most  be  ready  to  con- 
cede. These  rights  and  obligations  ar^  by  their 
mutuality,  the  bond  of  social  order. 

Il  seems  to  us  that  this  view  of  riehti  (whidi 
does  got  pretend  to  be  a  definition  of  (hem)  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  out  their  practical  imporlucc 
to  society,  and  the  reason  why  they  play  such  a  part 
in  the  modem  state,  but,  more  especially,  that  il 
throws  a  strong  light  on  many  poUtical  abuses. 
The  great  vice  of  democracies,  which  Dr.  Wodiey 
criticises  in  various  parts  of  his  book  with  great 
fairness  and  acuteness,  is  that  they  destroy  the 
balance  between  political  rights  and  political  dnties. 
It  is  indeed  the  vice  of  all  personal  and  doss  go*, 
emment.  A  tyrantlooks  upon  the  state  as  existing 
for  him.  He  feels  ah  exaggerated  sense  o(  Ui 
power  and  his  ri^ts.  He  forgets  that  he  has  any 
obligations  or  responsibilities.  The  aane  is  live 
of  an  oligarchy,  or  an  aristocracy.  It  is  true,  like- 
wise, of  a  democracy,  when  power  is  transfeiied  U 
Che  itwm,  and  the  vice  is  worse  and  nKMe  harmiid 
here  becaose  it  is  harder  to  readi  and  cure  JL  The 
soverngnly  is  said  to  be  in  the  people  and  wha 
"the  people"  are  identified  with  the  ^rUHir,  or, 
more  strictly,  with  a  majority  of  the  Jemct,  then  the 
sovereign  is  one  to  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  bring 
home  notions  of  responsibility  and  duty.  Heooe 
we  have  the  tirespme  cycle  of  peraoiial  and  disi 
government, — autocracy,  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  de- 
mocracy, ochlociaiCy,  Ccsarism,  and  so  on  over  agiia- 
There  is  no  stable  equilibrium  in  the  political  systen 
unless  the  gOTcming  and  the  governed  are  bonnd 
leather,  in  every  direction,  by  mutual  relations  <t 
power  and  mporuibility,  rig^  and  dotiea,  bnidens 
and  privil^es.  Gneist's  criticism  on  Ifac  constita- 
tioD  of  Great  Britain,  which  finds  the  explanaiiaa 
of  its  harmony  and  stability  in  the  wide  rcaliutiao 
of  these  mutiMl  relations,  is  nndonbtedly  omtcl- 
It  is  the  best  result  which  has  been  prodnoed  by  all 
the  study  spent  npon  the  history  of  the  Engliih 
constitution.  We  believe  that  this  comtMikaCion  o( 
rights  and  duties  between  different  classes  and 
organs  of  the  slate  is  the  eaplanation  (A  the  sooeets 
of  "  mixed  "  or  limited  governments. 

The  grounds  on  which  he  pnt*  these  vaii<NS 
functions  of  the  state  may  lomctimes  be  open  to 
question.  Much  will  depend  on  the  stand-psiM 
assumed  by  various  persons.  For  insCance,  in  re- 
gard to  education.  Dr.  Woolsey  thinks  the  stue 
should  educate,  and  seems  to  believe  tint  edncilioa 
should  be  compulsory.  This  he  advocates  io  ihe 
interest  of  the  children.  Among  ri^ts,  u  o«i- 
ditions  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduol,  education  is  one.  It  will  be  observed  tbal 
there  is  a  different  application  of  rights  bcre  to 
children  from  that  observed  as  to  adnlts.  Have 
children  a  right  to  an  education,  in  the  sense  of  a 
claim  on  the  community  to  give  il  to  then  1  1^- 
Woolsey  very  cogently  points  out  that  the  ri^if 
life  does  not  mean  that  the  indiridBal  maydaunlNB 
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Ibe  state  medical  MlendBiice  utd  medicine,  and  that 
the  right  of  properly  doei  not  roeali  that  every  man 
may  dcmuid  to  have  some.  Have,  then,  the  chUdren 
I  Hglit  to  education  different  from  the  rights  of  life 
ind  property?  It  *eem(  to  hb  that  the  ri^t  of 
education  ii  jiut  panllel  to  the  other  rights  men- 
tioned. It  mean*  the  right  to  get  an  education, 
and  u  modi  edocatian  as  one  chooses  to  vorL  for ; 
that  is,  it  is  opposed  to  the  notion  which  has  often 
been  held  that  the  lower  classes  ought  lo  have  no 
cdncstion,  oi  that  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth 
enabled  hii  pastors  and  masters  to  detensine  how 
much  education  was  good  for  htm.  The  duty  of 
the  state  to  educate  must  be  shown  upon  other 
gnmids.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  function 
whicb  the  state  assumes,  the  stue  must  be  put  on 
tike  defensive  to  show  its  right  or  duty  to  assume 
that  (onctiaD,  and  it  never  can  justify  itself  in  any 
cue  save  by  showing  that  the  public  interest,  the 
interest  of  the  conunonweoltfa,  is  involved.  Thus, 
dte  reason  why  the  state  should  collect  taxes  and 
speitd  the  money  in  educating  all  children  must  be 
sndi  as  lo  jtutify  the  expendttnre.  Tbe  only  justi- 
fication for  the  expenditure  of  capital,  especially 
when  the  capital  ii  taken  by  taxation  fiam  those  who 
ptodaced  and  saved  it,  and  spent  by  the  stale,  is, 
tbUitpaya  in  an  economic  and  pecnniaiy  sense.  If, 
therefore,  the  children  are  made  better  prcxlacers, 
and  the  expenditure  for  education  is  productive  in 
tbe  sense  that  it  causes  an  iocrease  of  capital  from 
i^eiBtion  togeneratioUfit  is  justifiable;  ifuot.noL 
There  will  be  little  doul>t  as  to  the  fact,  certainly  for 
primary  education,  and  we  have  here,  no  doubt,  also 
the  reason  why  secondary,  or  advanced  education, 
should  not  be  supported  by  taxation. 

Our  anthor  tondiet  upon  the  popular  notion  that 
the  slate  should  educate  in  order  to  have  good  dti- 
tens,  without  rejecting  it,  or  laying  much  stress 
npon  it.  This  noCioa  has  two  sides:  I,  that  what 
the  state  apends  in  schools  it  saves  in  prisons  (no 
doubt  this  is,  in  a  measure,  true,  and,  as  br  as  it  is 
Ime,  tluB  gain  must  be  credited  a{rainst  the  cost  of 
education);  l,  that  a  republican  government  re- 
quires educated  dtisens.  This  latter  form  of  the 
notion  is  the  most  popular;  but  it  would  then  be 
Dccessaiy  to  show  that  the  republican  form  of 
government  has  specific  advantages,  and  confers 
specific  benefits,  in  excess  cf  other  forms  of  govem- 
menl,  whicrh-  justify  this  espedal  struggle  to  keep  it 
Dp.  Pmsiia  educates  better  than  we  da  Is  she 
not  jasti&ed  in  this,  at  the  bar  of  political  science, 
because  she  is  not  a  republic  ? 

A  part  of  the  first  volame  and  the  whole  of  the 
second  Tolnme  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  book  are  devoted 
10  practical  politics.  He  here  enters  upon  a  wide 
range  of  very  thorou^  and  scholarly  comparisons 
between  political  inslitntions,  ancient  and  modem. 
He  gives,  with  an  implied  apology,  very  fult  histor- 
ical information  about  the  institutions  in  question. 
His  readers  wiU  not  find  it  too  fall.  Few  of  them 
win  possess  hirtoTical  reading  covering  the  whole 
field  of  tbe  discussion.  Those  who  do  not  will  find 
here  sufficient  information  lo  render  the  whole  iu- 
leUi^bk,  whereas  a  reference  to  some  iastitulion. 


•sxnmed  to  be  well  Icnown,  would  be  lost  upon 
them,  if  it  did  not  potitiveljr  throw  off  their  interest 
and  attention.  Those  even  who  are  well  read  in 
political  history  will  find  it  interestiag  and  valuatile 
to  have  the  tacts  thus  summarised  Ibr  comparison. 
Some  of  these  sections,  such  as  those  on  Carthage, 
Venice,  and  Florence,  present  material  with  which 
very  few  are  acquainted  at  all,  or  in  any  but  the 
vaguest  (onus.  We  confess  that  our  interest  at- 
tadied  very  mudi  more  to  this  third  part  of  the 
work  than  to  the  two  fanner.  The  method  pursued  in 
it  is  the  one  in  which  we  have  far  more  confidence 
than  in  the  dogmatic  method  of  tlte  first  two  ports. 
It  is  the  method  toward  which  we  are  now  turning; 
The  materials  for  it  must  fint  be  prepared  and  put 
into  shape  by  the  new  history  which  studies  institu- 
tions. It  is  surprising  that  so  successful  an  enter- 
prise in  this  direction  could  have  been  carried  out, 
while  the  material*  are  in  their  present  condition. 
The  author  does  not  venture  on  many  generaliza- 
tions from  his  bistoiical  Eommaries,  and,  as  he  say*, 
the  line  between  history  and  political  science  is  not 
easily  drawn,  so  that  the  reader  is  furnished  with 
illostrations  rather  than  generalizations.  We  regard 
this,  however,  as  a  new  attempt  in  a  very  promising 
direction,  which  could  not,  at  present,  be  carried 

It  it  not  too  mudi  to  say,  then,  that  this  work 
fills  a  great  gap  in  the  literature  of  our  language^ 
The  writer  has  profited  by  the  great  works  of  the 
continental  pnblieittf,  who  liave  done  so  much 
more,  both  for  the  di^matic  and  the  historical 
phases  of  political  science,  than  the  English,  but  he 
has  produced  a  work  fit  to  rank  with  the  best  of  it* 


Mr.  Waknxr  has  an  enviable  repntBtioD  for  writ- 
ing books  which  consist  of  a  series  of  essays,  light 
and  humorous,  and  ranged  along  on  MNne  iligfat 
thread  ofaction.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  grim 
Puritanism  lo  be  detected  in  all  he  publishes,  bat 
the  more  evident  quality  of  his  style  is  humor. 
This  is  all  the  more  effective  for  the  harsh  back- 
ground on  which  it  plays,  just  as  the  wit  of  that 
joker  is  the  most  telling  who  can  show  the  while 
the  most  lugubrious  face.  "  My  Summer  in  a  Gar- 
den" and  "  Back-log  Studies  "  proved  this  a*  well 
as  his  latest  work,  "  In  tbe  Levant."  Mark  Twain 
does  not  runtish  a  very  dissimilar  example  of  tbe 
same,  although  with  him  the  hand  is  coarser 
and  the  jokes  generally  more  telling.  He  has  to 
a  higher  degree  the  story-teller's  gift  But 
both  possess  in  their  writings  a  singularly  accurate 
reflection  of  the  well-known  physiognomy  of  the 
American  joker, — hsr^h  and  often  "homely"  feat- 
ures suddenly  Ughting  up  with  a  gleam  of  wild  fun, 
only  to  relapse  again  into  stolid  indiEference  or  pro- 
found melancholy.  This  was  one  secret  of  the 
power  over  the  laughing  mn«cles  of  as  audience 
exercised  by  the  lamented  Artemus  Ward. 
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Months  that  luve  been  kI  for  tomelhing  good  in 
the  ■HKf  of  light,  piecemeal  literature,  b;  reason  of 
h&ving  tasted  of  earlier  books  of  Mr.  Warner,  Till 
not  refuse  this  latest  dish  irhich  he  places  before 
the  public  "  Being  a  Boy  "  exactly  eiprestei  the 
object  of  bis  disquisitions ;  only,  to  get  a  still  closer 
title,  he  night  b«ve  amended  this  to  "  Being  a 
New  England  Boj."  For  we  ha»e  hardly  entered 
four  pages  into  his  deligfatfiil  reminiscences  of  boy- 
life  on  a  farm  before  we  make  the  discovery  that 
"John,"  the  boy  who  has  bta^  in  these  chapters, 
taogfat  bis  cows  to  answer  to  Latin  names.  Where 
else  except  in  Massachnsettt  wontd  such  a  thing  be 
told?  John  was  getting  ready  early  against  the 
possibility  of  going  to  the  Boston  Grammar  School 
and  having  his  brains  extracted  and  their  place  re- 
filled with  rules  of  Latin  syntax.  However,  if  he 
was  compelled  to  leant  Latin,  no  one  could  keep 
him  IHun  learning  nature,  and  Mr.  Warner's 
"John"  hat  noted  the  fresh  savors  and  woody 
tmells  of  New  England  pastures  and  forests  with  a 
keenness  and  delight  that  reacts  an  the  style  of 
this  book.  We  think,  without  being  reminded,  of 
Thorean  and  Burroughs.  "It  is  a  wonder,"  saya 
Mr.  Warner,  "  that  every  New  England  boy  does 
not  tarn  out  a  poet,  or  a  missionary,  or  a  peddler. 
Most  of  them  used  to.  There  is  everything  in  the 
heart  of  the  New  England  hills  to  feed  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the  boy  and  eidte  hia  lonpng  for  strange 
countries.  I  scarcely  know  what  the  subtle  influ. 
ence  is  that  forms  bim  and  attracts  him  in  Ibe  most 
fascinating  and  aromatic  of  all  lands,  and  yet  nrgcs 
him  away  from  all  the  sweet  delights  of  bis  home 
to  become  a  roamer  in  literature  and  in  the  world — 
a  poet  and  a  wanderer.  There  is  something  in  the 
soil  and  the  pore  air,  I  suspect,  that  promises  more 
romance  than  is  fordicoming,  that  exdlea  the 
imagination  without  satisfying  it,  and  begets  the 
desire  of  adventure."  Then  he  tells  how  "  John  " 
used  to  get  into  the  top  of  a  slender  tree  and  have 
adventurou*  and  poetical  dreams.  For  the  most 
p«rt  we  hear  of  the  mora  commonplace  thou^ts 
and  instincts,  as  after  this  fiishion : 

"  Whit  Jolu  wtd  wttt,  dut  he  didn't  ara  mieh  far  pumiK 
kfai-liiei  bu  thai  w  afta  he  had  bmb  ■  whtJe  one.  It 
iiiiiiiliil  la  him  Ihcn  ihu  niDcn  nuld  be  btttn.  Thi  fielins 
of  ■  boj  towaid  pumpkiB-pie  hu  sen  bea  pnpcrij  too- 
tillered.  •  •  •  Mb  ddoi  m.f  diu  ibe  boj  !•  ahnji  him. 
fiy ;  bat  daX  b  t  vay  coane  wmy  di  putting  it.     Hfl  hu  ca}y 


He  follows  him  to  field  with  the  cows  and  to  school 
with  pretty  little  "Cynthia  Rudd."  His  first  party 
and  his  vain  attempts  to  join  heartily  in  a"  revival" 
are  very  amusing,  and  meftns,  tmdemeath  all  the 
comedy,  lomething  very  leiions  in  New  England 
life.      It  strikes  lani^ibk^y  at  the   hypocrisy  of 


forcing  people  to  beat  their  breasts  and  call  diem, 
selves  sinners  when  they  have  no  special  impulse 
so  to  do.  It  is  a  protest  against  rcHgion  griAtd 
from  outside, — in  other  words,  against  Ae  fostain| 
of  cant  in  various  forms.  Finidly,  there  is  a  contntt 
drawn  to  the  New  England  boy  in  the  person  A 
a  beantiliil  young  chorister  in  a  diuidt  of  lu^. 
With  this  tat  of  bi^  color  from  the  land  of  ail 
closes  a  very  diarming  book. 

Charlsa  and  Haxj  I.aaib'i  "PsatiT  Ibr  Chlldna."' 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  little  book  about  wUA 
the  more  celebrated  of  its  two  anthors  wrote  m 
1837:  It  ii  net  t»  he  had  fir  test  er  wumj. 
Charles  and  Mary  I^mb  had  neglected  to  keqi 
cofues  of  their  book  of  poetry  for  iJiildren,  and 
notwithstanding  its  popularity,  attd  the  rapid  nle 
at  the  time  of  its  lypearance,  none  oonld  be  IbmuL 
It  was  printed  in  1809,  and  three  yean  afterward  a 
American  edition  was  issued  at  Boston,  of  whidi  (be 
Lambs  remained  profoundly  ignorant.  Chailei 
Lamb  collected  hts  writings  in  i8if^  and  inserted 
a  few  of  the  contributions  to  the  early  volnm^  bat 
nothing  was  heard  of  that  small  litetMry  leatuie  fbi 
some  fifty  years.  Ijdely,  as  it  may  be  remembcKd, 
a  copy  of  the  book  turned  up  in  Anxtndin,  and  ha 
given  the  present  editor,  Mr.  Richard  Heme  Sb^ 
herd,  a  chance  to  tell  how  the  work  originated,  and 
to  sifl  out  the  contributions  whidi  bckn^  uertaSq 
to  Mary  Lamb  and  her  more  iltnatrious  brother. 

Lambhimself  left  on  record  that  his  ifaaRinthcw 
songs  was  only  one-third.  Of  this  one-third  seMtsl 
have  been  reprinted  in  hia  works  and  are  tbcrddrc 
beyond  question,  while  &om  internal  evidence,  bolk 
a*  to  style  and  contents,  the  eiUtor  ii  quite  ccitnn 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  rest  of  tlie  one-thM 
Having  settled  this  matter  in  the  prc&cc,  he  adds  ta 
the  poems,  as  they  originally  appeared,  Ctarit* 
Lamb's  "  Prince  Doras ;  or  Flattor  Put  Out  cf 
Countenance,"  a  poetical  version  of  an  andoil  talc 
which  was  published  in  1811,  vrith  nine  engiavingi 
and  was  "  printed  for  M.  J.  Godwin,  at  the  Juieoilt 
library,  No>  41  Skinner  streeL" 

This  M.  J.  Godwin,  th;  editor  informs  us,  was 
no  other  than  the  second  wife  of  William  Godwii^ 
the  author  of  "  Caleb  WiUiamt,"  and  btber  of  Ae 
second  Mrs.  Shelley.  William  Godwin,  true  10  Ui 
reforming  principles,  established  a  Juvenile  Libiaiy 
from  which  to  issue  a  series  of  books  for  [^ikhc* 
which  thould  please  as  well  as  instnwt  OM 
volume  in  this  library  by  Charlea  Lamb  was  kit 
*■  Tales  from  Shaktpere,"  with  designs  by  Midreai^, 
engraved  by  no  less  ingoiioaa  a  hand  than  Wffioi 
Blake's,  and  published  in  1807.  In  1809  q>- 
peared  *■  Mrs.  Leicetter's  Sdiool,"  eooiisting  A 
ten  stories  in  prose,  of  which  three  were  written  hy 
Charles  utd  seven  by  Mary  Lamb.  The  cDOt^np- 
ment  this  received  was  sndi  that  in  1809  a{Vca(cd 
two  tiny  iSmo  volumes,  entitled  "  Poetry  tir  CU- 
dren,    entirdy  OriginaL    .By  Ibe  Author  of  ■Uts- 


•  PgiITT  for  ChildnB.  Bv  fTniln  lad . 
Fn&ned  ud  ABHi«and  br  RkkMd  Ba 
Yoik:  ScdiMr,Ai-M»>(ftCo.       ,t,H^)l^ 
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Lekater'i  SdiooL' "  Ttd*  «e  nowltavehi  %  neat, 
t^iUe  vohtme,  with  the  idditioii  of  Prince  Donu," 
iDd  sevenl  other  hitheito  [i.  e.,  tkilMeriel  oDootlected 
puce)  by  Cbarlei  Lamb. 

The  scope  of  thew  oi^iwl  poeuu  can  be  seen 
from  the  title*  of  Mine ;  gach  u  ■■  Onmbs  to  the 
ffiidj,"  ■  Discontent  and  Quarreling,"  "  The  New- 
born In&nt,"  "The  First  Tooth,"  " Cleanlinesi," 
'Going  into  Breeches,"  etc,  etc.  On  deanlioess 
Hirjp  Lamb  lectnres  pleasantly  after  this  bshion : 

"Coo^  1^  Utde  Robs^  iw— 

Ik  I  wbiil  fikby  handi  an  hen — 

Wbo  tint  e'er  csdU  imdinuad 


Qunlet  Lamb  is  the  author  of  a  limple  bnt  for- 
dUe  little  poem  to  a  river  fai  which  a  diild  was 


Ob  OrbeKxn  ■iniifTH  play : 
Thpnch  ihey'ie  flinfiBg  and  rematmi 

Thau  bait  Bon  dECoi  dun  dwy." 
It  it  hanUf  neceuarj  to  dwell  on  the  excellence 
of  Tenet  by  Charles  Lamb  and  hi*  siatei.  A* 
tpcdmens  of  poetical  art  they  do  not  rank  )ii^  bnt 
with  diildren  thatis  a  Teij  ttceaitxj  matter.  What 
is  wanted  in  children'*  poems  is  clearness,  ligbtneii 
of  heart  and  iweetnes*,  and  all  these  qoalities  will 
be  Ibnnd  in  the  volnme.  Mr.  Shepherd  baurdt  ■ 
parallel  between  the  poetry  of  Blake  and  Lamb,  bnt 
only  the  extreme  enthnnatm  of  an  editor  can  «o 
onfnse  the  rdative  porition  of  the  two  men  on 
that  ground.  Proae  wa*  the  only  &eld  lor  Cliarlea 
Lamb.  Bnt  hia  ingennons  ver*es  alio  contain  a 
peat  deal  of  (hat  charm  which  makes  his  prose  at 
thi*  day  almost  claaiical. 


Thosb  who  have  become  interested  in  that  Tcry 
ilrange  edncational  poem,  or  poetic  education,— ^be 
idndegarten,  have  alwajn  been  cnrioni  to  know 
the  history  of  the  man  whose  misetfish  life  and 
pUlosophiol  training  found  a  practical  eipiearion 
in  dericea  for  the  derelopmeU  of  little  children. 
The  beat  exposition,  not  alone  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  apoatle  of  inbncy,  bnt  of  his  spiritual  simplicity 
and  his  inttUectual  movement,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the 
"  Heminitcences  of  Froebel."  by  the  Baroness  Von 
BSlow,  bis  intinute  friend,  disciple  and  intcipteter. 
TbcK  reminilGcncea  have  been  tianalatcd  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann,  who  waa  one  of  the  earlieit  diam- 
pioos  of  ttie  Froebel  aystem  in  this  Eoaniry.   We 
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could  wish  there  were  somewhat  leas  of  myati- 
d*m  in  the  book ;  the  Fnra  Von  BSlow  i*  ndber 
specnlative.  None  the  less  is  this  the  best  expori< 
tion  of  the  theory  of  Froebelism  that  we  have,  and 
the  detail*  of  the  noble  school-master's  life,  among 
devoted  disciples  and  loving  pupils,  contending  with 
persecution*  and  misunderstandings,  is  a  leaf  oot  of 
the  world's  Book  of  Worthies,  and  reads  more  like  a 
poem  than  a  biography.  He  must  indeed  have 
been  a  rare  spirit  who  could  win  such  love  *xA 
secure  a  disdplcship  so  passionate  from  those  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  him. 

Dr.  TnftBo'a  Bkatcbta.* 

Hamv  yeara  ago  sane  landom,  ajricy  letter* 
from  Enrope,  written  by  the  Rev.  Haric  Tiaftoa, 
attnwted  much  attentioii.  There  was  a  fire  and 
heartiness  about  them  that  made  good  reading.  In 
the  present  bode  Dr.  Ttaflon  tells  of  many  curiona 
inddents  in  a  checkered  life.  He  lets  us  into  the 
life  of  one  who  was  a  poor  boy  on  the  Penobacot,  a 
Methodist  circuit-preacher  in  Maine,  a  dty  minister, 
an  antislavery  and  temperance  speaker,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  author  evinces  everywhere 
the  skill  of  a  racy  story-teller,  who  tuu  often  inter- 
ested crovrds  of  peo[4e  with  pointed  aneodotes;  and 
be  has  the  genial  egotism  of  a  man  who  has  fbn^t 
his  way  In  life  right  heartily,  and  wbo  loves  to  re- 
count  bis  battles.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  tbe 
historian  of  a  people  will  be  delighted  to  get  hold 
of;  it  gives  a  picture  of  life  inside  the  Methodist 
denomination  in  New  En^aod,  and  inside  tbe  ranks 
of  the  antislavery  reformers.  For  ourselves,  ire 
have  heartily  enjoyed  these  naive  and  racy  skelche* 
of  life,  *ndi  as  one  is  not  likely  to  find  in  more  pre- 
tentions attempts  at  book-making. 

Nnr  SoBUali  Book*. 

London,  Dec  iol 
Among  the  sights  promised  for  the  Christmas 
holiday-makers  one  of  the  most  interesting  will  be 
that  of  the  famous  Trojan  reUcs,  disinterred  on  tbe 
site  of  ancient  Troy  by  the  enleiprising  Dr.  Scblie- 
mann,  ai  related  in  his  book,  "  Troy  and  it*  Re- 
mains." After  long  and  tedious  contests  vrith  the 
Turkish  authorities,  the  explorer  was  able  to  secure 
these  invaluable  fragments  of  a  primeval  dviltiatlon 
in  safely,  be3nn>d  the  readi  of  grasping  pachas,  and 
he  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  a  selection  of  the 
choicest  specimens,  indudin^  of  course,  the  famous 
"  treasure  of  King  Priam  "  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Mnseon,  where  they  will  shortly  be  open  for 
inspection.  As  the  discoreriei  at  Ttoy,  and  the 
more  recent  explorations  at  Mycenn,  illustrate  each 
other  in  many  points,  the  time  of  this  exhibition 
ooinddes,  fortunately,  with  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Schliemaim's  long-Iooked-for  boc^  The  name  of 
South  Kenungton  Museum  is  so  identified  with  the 
^ifilication  of  the  fine  arts  to  industrial  purposes. 
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CULTURE  AND  PROGRESS. 


tbst  Ac  mention  of  a  work  destioed  to  be  ft 
itADdard  one  on  cerainict  nsturally  follows. 
For  the  sCudj  of  ■  subject  so  vast  ftnd  ex- 
tensive, excellent  genend  guides  exist  in  the  works 
of  Jicquemarl,  Mury&t,  and  Cbaflcrs.  These, 
indeed,  furuish  a  general  m^or  chart  of  the  whole 
ceramic  world ;  but  when  thej  arc  mastered,  the 
eager  collector  demands  a  more  detailed  account  of 
its  separate  regions  or  provinces.  Such  an  one  will 
be  found  in  the  recently  published  ''  History  of  the 
Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Day,"  by  Llewellynn  Jewilt, 
F.  S.  A. — two  volumes,  royal  odava,  with  nearly 
two  thousand  illustrations.  For  the  subject  it  treats 
of  Mr.  Jewitt's  work  is  an  exhaustive  one,  and  as 
the  productions  of  the  £n|^h  potteriei  come  more 
readily  within  the  readi  of  odlectors  in  America 
than  those  of  otber  countries,  ill  interest  and  utility 
•le  manifett.  Comnkendng  with  tbe  earliest  known 
Bridah  and  Anglo-Saxon  pottery  ai  discovered  in 
burrow*  and  sepuldual  interments,  Mr.  Jewitt 
famishes  a  general  view  of  his  subject  nntilithe  be- 
pnning  of  the  last  century  is  reached,  as  at  that  time 
tbe  great  improvements  in  artistic  manipulation  and 
the  practical  diemistry  of  materials  were  gradually 
introduced,  arKl  the  establishment  and  progress  (rf' 
each  separate  seat  of  manubcture  becomes  of  im- 
portance. Hia  method  is,  then,  a  combination  of 
local  and  chronological  treatment,  tracing  each  pot- 
tery or  porcelain  work  now  known  to  us,  by  its 
pr^flueti,  from  its  small  beginning  to  its  present 
state  of  prosperity,  or  to  (what  has  too  frequently 
hi^lpened  to  the  ingenions  and  inventive  arti- 
■an)  its  extinction  in  bilure  and  commerdal  loss. 
In  thii  way  are  bion^t  before  tbe  reader,  and 
most  amply  illnitrated  by  the  wood-engraver,  the 
spirited  and  artistic  statuettes  of  Bow;  the  tastefiil 
and  richly  ornamented  vases  and  groups  in  the 
"  soft  paste  "  of  CheUea  (now  approaching  in  value 
to  the  masterpieces  of  sivres  itself);  the  gorgeous 
^ding  and  coloring  of  the  old  Worcester  china, — 
tbe  &mous  white  transparent  ware  of  Derby,  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  process  now  lost,  from  whence 
sprung  our  modem  Parian ;  the  classic  foms  and 
admirable  workmanship  of  Wedgwood,  who  ri- 
valed the  works  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  StaSbrd 
vrare;  Etruria,  and  the  very  rare  and  highly  prized 
productions  of  the  extinct  establishments  of  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Nantgarrow,  Lowestoft,  etc 

A  really  beautiful  monograph  of  another  branch 
of  the  same  subject  is  furnished  by  H.  Harvard, 
whose  "discovery"  of  the  old  diies  of  Hol- 
land, as  chuiningly  described  by  himself,  will  be 
recollected  by  readers.  His  new  work  is  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Faience  de  Delft."  That  town  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  ceramic  art  in  Europe,  and 
its  porcelain  is  known  to  rival  the  Oriental  in  its 
body  and  surpass  It  in  ornamentation.  Tbe  richly 
illustrated  book  of  M.  Harvard  completely  exhausts 
the  subject  nnder  every  possible  head. 

Of  "Tbe  New  Republic,"  of  which  I  wrote  last 
month,  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  says  :  "  It  has 
diagntted  some  rcadert,  puazled  many,  and  amused 
more ; "  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  as  the  work 


is  a  brilliant  and  telling  attack  on  the  '""''■""Mt 
style  of  philosophizing,  and  the  cnirent  sdcutific 
theories,  now  so  boldly  propagated  in  defiance  of 
the  old  standard  of  beUeC  Tbe  scene  is  laid 
at  a  country  house,  near  town,  where  the  guests 
are  assembled  to  spend  a  Sunday.  Under  fic- 
titious names,  they  comprise  most  of  the  lite- 
rary and  sdentific  notabilities  of  the  day,  aba 
may  be  recognized,  not  by  unwarrantable  persra»l 
allusion,  but  by  an  amazingly  correct  and  spiiittd 
reproduction  of  their  various  sentiments  and  vitvi 
on  great  social,  theological,  and  sdentific  questiaoi, 
often  rising  to  true  eloquence.  A  reader  lami&u 
with  modem  literature  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering under  thor  pseudonyms,  Mr.  RbiUd, 
Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  ^^eton  ("Violet  Fane"), 
Professors  Cliabrd,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Doctor  Pas^, 
Mr.  Swinburne  and  many  others.  Kor  is  the  bo^ 
merely  dry  discussion  on  the  great  question — (k 
true  end  of  life ;  the  dialogue  and  accompuiyingiiid- 
denti  are  managed  with  so  much  life  and  diarm  llni 
the  attention  is  constantly  exdted,  and  the  reader  b 
beguiled  into  a  higher  style  of  thonght  almost  m- 
consdously.  Altogether,  the  book  is  a  resnarinHt 
one,  as  the  reception  it  has  met  with  ftUly  prons. 

Among  the  volumes  brought  oat  1^  some  ol 
the  various  reproductive  processes  is  the  fic- 
simile  of  the  first  sketch  of  "  The  Chriitisa 
Year,"  by  Rev.  John  Keble.  The  book  is  an  etaS 
copy  of  the  beautiful  MS.  of  the  anthor,  presealed 
to  a  friend.  It  contains  about  forty  of  the  poem 
as  originally  written  without  a  single  interiinealioa 
or  correction.  To  make  the  volume  a  periecti^n- 
enlation  of  Mr.  Keble's  MS.,  the  prebtm^  mstto, 
including  an  interesting  comparisoa  of  tbe  salae- 
quent  dumges  and  various  readings  of  the  poei^is 
printed  separately,  so  that  in  the  book  ilsdf  tbe 
purchaser  possesses  Identically  the  highly  priud 
gift  of  its  almost  sainted  author,  from  whose  posAi- 
moDS  papers  a  valnable  "  Commentkry  on  the  Fint 
Oiapter  of  SL  John's  Goapd"  haa  also  just  been 
pnbUshed. 

Thon^  inferior  in  interest  to  Dr.  Schliemann'i 
bode,  tbe  work  of  General  Cesn<^  on  "  Cypns" 
forms  a  very  handsome  and  richly  illuatrated  volume. 
The  other  great  antiquarian  worki  promise^  » 
Wilkinson's  "Egyptians,"  Dennis's  "Etruris." 
and  Brugsch's  "  History  of  Egypt,"  are  sli^Mly 
delayed  in  th«r  appearance,  and  will  not  be 
broiy;ht  out  until  the  spring. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennings,  formerly  of  tbe  "New 
York  Times,"  and  now  London  correspoodent  cf 
the  "New  York  World,"  has  exdiangcd  his  task  of 
tradcing  the  devious  coarse  and  crocdied  pathw^s 
of  "  tbe  Ring,"  for  more  pleasant  wandering)  is 
"Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes  in  Sancy  sad 
Sussex."  The  record  of  these  excuniaas  makes  l 
very  delightfid  book,  showing  how  mnch  that  i* 
virtually  remote  and  atrange  to  tbe  dweller  in  dties 
lies  within  hia  reach,  and  what  scenes  of  the  [icl- 
uresque  are  available  even  in  a  few  hours'  bobdq'- 

Thc  literary  veteran.  Dr.  DcHran,  has  poured  tbe 
contenU  of  hU  well-filled  eMnmoopbcc  book  ialo 
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nro  Tolatues  fall  of  the  gossip  so  dear  to  tbe  lovers 
oflhelulceDturjund  its  titeralure  as  exemplified 
in  the  wtiliiigs  of  Komce  Walpole. 

'  Democncy  in  Europe,  a  Histoiy,"  by  Sir 
Tbanui  Enkine  May,  is  a  book  that  will  lire  in  our 
innaries.  In  it  the  author  endeavors  to  trace  the 
fartunes  of  democracy  and  political  liberty  Ihrongh- 
oui  the  history  of  Europe,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
CcmmeiidDg  with  the  political  history  of  Greece 
ud  Rome,  he  fojlows  the  light  of  the  torch  of  free- 
dom through  the  dark  ages  to  the  establishment 
or  the  Italim,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  republics,  to  the 
derelopment  of  constitutional  freedom  in  England. 

The  new  valnroe  of  Profiessor  Ihne's  "  History  of 
Rome"  leaves  the  conquering  people  masters  of 
Italy  and  prepared  to  try  their  itreagth  agaiost  the 


reit  of  the  world.  His  book  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  by  many  good  authoritici  it  is  contidered 
as  likely  to  rival  or  supersede  that  of  Professor 
Mommsen  on  the  same  subject. 

"The  Life  of  Pius  IX.,"  by  Thomas  Adolphni 
Trollope,  just  published  in  two  volumes,  Svo,  pos- 
sesses claims  to  notice  from  the  author's  great 
familiarity  vitb  Italian  history  and  long  residence 
in  that  country. 

The  new  volume  (tbird)  of  the  "  Life  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,"  by  Theodore  Martin,  carries  th« 
narrative  through  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war, 
and  shows  a  profuse  employment  of  private  papers 
and  documeotl  relative  to  current  events  and  living 
persons  quile  new  to  history,  and  not  altogether 
eommendable. 
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A  Ntw  galTtnic  battery  employing  paper  as  a 
febide  for  the  liqnid  haa  been  brongbl  out.  It  it 
made  on  the  plai)  of  the  Daa jell  cell  and  constats  of 
1  drcnlar  disk  of  line  and  another  of  capper,  the 
two  being  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  separated 
by  a  Dumber  of  disks  of  paper.  These  paper  disks 
lie  first  bound  together  in  a  mass,  and  arc  then 
soaked  in  a  latnroted  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
me  being  taken  to  wet  only  one-half  of  the  bundle. 
Tx  bundle  of  disks  is  then  turned  over  and  the 
other  half  is  soaked  in  a  aolutioD  of  sulphate  of  linc 
When  well  saturated  the  liqnid  is  allowed  to  drain 
■way,  the  paper  retaining  enough  of  the  solution  to 
carry  on  tbe  work.  The  line  disk  is  placed  at  the 
md  of  thii  mass  of  paper  neat  the  part  soaked  in 
[lie  line  solution,  and  the  copper  disk  is  placed  at 
ibe  other  end.  A  copper  rod,  insulated  from  the 
piper  and  the  unc,  passes  through  the  bundle  to 
tlie  copper  disk  and  serves  to  keep  the  whole  in 
position.  The  rod  also  posses  through  the  slate 
cover  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  battery  is 
kept  and  nukes  one  of  the  poles.  This  battery, 
dq>ending  only  on  the  moisture  held  in  the  paper, 
is  portable  and  is  reported  to  remain  constant  Ibr  a 
year.  When  needing  renewal,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  re-soak  tbe  lower  part  of  the  paper  in  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  to  put  in  new  line  or  fresh  paper.  The 
butcry  has  been  found  useful  in  medical  iq>plica- 
tions,  and  as  a  battery  for  field  telegraphing. 


I  LfKatlBC  Obatmctloiii  In  Taboa. 
Pneumatic  traasAussion  has  always  labored 
under  tbe  objection  that  the  carriers  sometimes 
become  wedged  and  stuck  in  the  tubes  so  that  they 
cannot  be  moved,  and  alt  the  traffic  is,  for  the  time, 
at  a  stand-still.  The  chief  difficulty  in  such  cases  is 
not  in  the  removal  of  the  carrier,  bnt  in  locatmg  the 
position  of  the  obstruction  in  the  tubes.    To  (kter- 


mine  accurately  the  location  of  such  obstmctitma,  a 
pistol  and  an  electric  chroni^rapta  are  now  em- 
ployed. The  pistol  is  fired  at  the  open  end  of  the 
lube,  and  the  resulting  sound  wave  travels  throng 
the  tube  toward  the  obstruction.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, the  firing  of  the  pistol  is  electricallj  recorded  on 
averysensitivechronograph.  The  pulsation  of  son^ 
meets  tbe  obstruction  in  the  tube  and  is  at  once 
reflected,  and,  traveling  back  to  the  open  end  of  the 
lube,  meeti  a  delicate  diaphragm,  and  thus  records 
its  return  by  means  of  the  chronograph.  The  tem- 
perature of  tbe  tube  having  been  foimd,  the  exact 
speed  of  tbe  sound  wave  may  be  ascertained,  and  by 
comparison  of  the  speed  of  the  wave  with  the  time 
recorded  by  the  chronograph,  the  predse  distance 
the  sound  wave  traveled  may  be  found  in  cend- 
meters.  Half  of  the  distance  over  which  tbe  sound 
moved  is  the  distance  of  tbe  obstniction  tnta  the 
end  of  the  tube.  To  insure  accuracy,  the  sound  it 
allowed  to  re-echo  from  the  diaphragm  and  to  make 
excursions  to  the  obstruction  and  back  till  it  it 
exhausted,  and  the  successive  measurements  Ihni 
made  give  greater  precision  to  the  work.  Tbe  loca- 
tion of  tbe  obstruction  having  been  determined,  it  it 
easy  to  cut  the  lubes  at  the  right  place. 

Improved  Hathod  oC  SloUos  Tuba  Welt*. 
The  tube  wells  so  much  used  in  this  conntry  are 
usually  stmk  in  the  ground  by  meant  of  heavy 
blows,  from  a  pile  driver,  delivered  near  the  top  of 
the  pipe.  By  this  plan  it  sometimes  happens  that 
when  thepoint  of  the  tub^  meets  an  obstruction  the 
tube  is  bent,  or  it  acts  as  a  spring,  and  the  power  is 
thus  wasted.  A  new  method  of  driving  such  well* 
employs  a  long  iron  wei^t  that  may  be  dropped  in 
the  interior  of  the  pipe.  The  pipe  with  its  steel 
point  having  been  started  in  the  usual  way,  a  tripod 
is  set  up  over  the  well  to  bold  the  pipe  in  place, 
and  above  this  is  an  upright,  carrying  a  wheel  ovari^^^  \p 
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whkb  ■  rope  may  be  passed  to  snstun  Ihe  weight 
By  thU  urangement  the  blows  are  delivered  on  Ihe 
intide  of  the  pipe  at  Ihe  bottom,  jast  where  Itiej  are 
needed.  AnoOier  plan  is  to  inclose  the  lower  part 
of  the  weight  with  a  circular  casing,  to  keep  out 
land  and  dirt,  the  weight  monnB  freely  in  the 
casing,  and,  by  means  of  a  shoulder,  bringing  it  to 
the  surface  when  the  work  is  liiiiihed.  Another 
method  employs  a  smooth,  ileel-pointed  pipe,  130 
centimeters  long  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
well  tube.  This  is  djiven  first,  tDd  the  tube  with 
the  perforations  is  screwed  on  above  iL  The 
weight  or  hammer  nsed  is  made  of  two  iron  pipes 
placed  one  within  the  other.  The  annular  space 
between  them  is  filled  with  lead,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  a  p«dung  to  act  as  a  jhsIou.  At  the  top  is  a 
valve  opening  upward.  On  letting  this  weight  Ul 
Id  the  interior  of  the  tnbe,  the  air  is  driven  out  of 
the  long  hammer  thiongb  the  valve  and  a  blow  is 
struck  at  Ihe  bottom  of  the  welL  On  raising  the 
hammer  a  partial  vacanm  is  formed,  and  when  it 
again  Gills  the  prcssare  of  the  atmosphere  is  joined 
to  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  thus  adding  to  the 
force  of  the  blow.  By  all  of  these  methods  the 
tube  is  saved  &om  injury,  as  only  the  steel  pmnt 
receives  the  force  of  the  blows  needed  to  sink  the 
welL  While  these  methods  are  more  complicated 
than  those  usually  employed  in  this  work,  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  founded  on  correct  principles, 
and  the  advantage  of  preventing  waste  of  time  and 
AteriaL 


Thk  free  use  of  "  plait*  "  in  making  np  all  Idnds 
of  dress  goods  has  led  to  the  mana&clure  of  a  num- 
ber of  i^tpliances  for  fadlitating  the  work  of  plaiting. 
The  most  simple  of  these  machines  is  a  flat  board 
on  which  the  fabric  may  be  laid  and  folded  in  various 
ways  over  and  under  a  number  of  long  steel  needles. 
To  keep  these  needles  in  place  there  is  a  raised 
edge  on  both  sides  of  the  board,  and  the  needles  are 
dropped  Into  slots  cut  in  these, edge-pieces.  To 
facilitate  the  work  the  needles  are  secured  by  means 
of  eyes  at  the  ends  to  one  of  these  edgc-[neces  to 
keep  them  in  reach  till  laid  down  on  the  &bric,  and 
to  assist  in  removing  them  when  Ihe  work  is  finished. 
In  using  the  plaiter  the  needles  are  first  tamed  back 
oDt  of  the  way  and  the  fabric  Is  laid  down  on  the 
board.  A  fold  is  then  made  by  hand,  and  a  needle 
is  bid  down  to  hold  it  in  place.  Then  snolHcr  plait 
it  made  and  more  needles  are  pnt  in  position  over 
the  work.  In  this  manner,  box,  side,  knife,  rose, 
and  other  varieties  of  plaits  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  laid  out  and  secured  in  place  by  the  needles, 
and  when  Ihe  board  is  covered,  a  hot  iron  is  passed 
over  the  work  to  fix  the  doth  in  its  new  sh^ies. 
The  needles  may  be  then  withdrawn  by  removing 
the  edge-piece  to  which  they  are  fastened.  Another 
form  of  plaiter  uses  both  sides  of  the  board,  one 
side  being  smooth  for  ordinary  work  and  the  other 
cut  in  parallel  grooves  for  "cord  plaiting."  The 
needles  are  hinged  on  a  movable  edge  that  may 
be  turned  round  so  that  the  needles  maybe  tued 
on  ^ther  side  of  the  board.     Suitable  lodung  qipli- 


ances  are  provided  for  holding  the  monUe  cdpt 
in  place,  and  by  means  of  an  extra  set  t&  holci  is 
the  edge-piece,  additional  needles  m^  be  nttd  if 
desired.  Every  form  of  plait  may  be  made  with  tlui 
apparatus  by  simply  adjusting  the  needles  to  Ibc 
requirements  of  the  work.  Another  fbnn  of  plat- 
ing machine  dispenses  with  the  needles  sod  uses  ■ 
knife  mounted  on  a  fiame  and  having  a  redprocaliiig 
movement  imparled  to  it  by  simple  madiineiy.  The 
fabric  is  passed  under  the  knif^  add  is  poshed  V*- 
ward  at  each  movement,  and  is  thus  folded  sad 
donUed  into  the  required  shape.  The  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  knife  decides  the  width  cf  Ik 
plaits,  and,  as  this  may  be  adjusted  within  ceiln 
limits,  any  width  of  plaits  may  be  contiDODM^ 
produced  as  fong  as  the  machine  i*  kept  in  motioa 
This  machine  measures  the  width  of  the  pUli 
antomatiotlly,  and  performs  the  work  quickly  nl 
accurately,  and  with  only  Ihe  power  needed  tn  ton 
a  small  hand-crank.  A  larger  and  more  efiedin 
plaiting  machine,  designed  &r  the  use  of  whdcnlt 
dress-makers,  combines  the  redproottng  kniic  fa 
forming  the  plait  and  a  device  for  pressing  the  faUc 
as  it  passes  through  the  machLie.  Thb  opparAs 
is  secured  to  abed-plate  of  iron  that  may  he  &itcNd 
to  the  table  by  means  of  clamps.  At  the  fnml  if 
the  machine,  is  •  knife  hiuged  at  each  end  and  tei' 
ing  a  handle  at  the  back.  The  cloth  is  passed  oodB 
the  knife,  and  by  means  of  the  handle,  a  fbrwsd 
and  backward,  combined  with  a  vcitial,  moliin  ti 
given  to  the  knife,  and  the  cloth  is  pushed  and  fcUd 
into  the  required  plaits,  and  is  then  pushed  suIb 
the  heater.  The  heater  is  a  cast-iron  box  antda- 
ing  a  hot  iron,  and  supplied  with  an  ai^islA 
wei^L  Each  movement  of  the  plaiting  knife  lib 
the  healer  and  pushes  a  plait  under  iL  The  kiifc 
is  then  withdrawn  to  make  a  new  plait.  The  sot 
movement  lifts  the  heater,  pushes  out  the  jtf 
under  it,  and  inserts  a  fresh  one.  By  this  anssp- 
ment  the  speed  of  the  work  regnlatci  the  time  ik 
plait  is  under  the  pressure  of  the  bot-boi.  Afffr 
ances  are  added  for  adjusting  the  width  of  tbt 
plaits,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hot-boa  and  ik 
machine  will  plait  any  kind  of  fabric,  thick  or  ihio, 
with  hemmed  or  plain  edges.  Sbnple  pliitiif 
of  narrow  material  may  be  done  on  this  BBKhix  >< 
the  rata  of  a  yard  a  minute,  and  for  general  mrt  it 


and  pressing  ii 


To  feosoi  a  hard,  tenadont  day  on  the  bcMw 
of  a  bay  to  enable  asteam-dredge  towork  witheae 
in  deepening  the  irater,  a  plow  has  been  and  vlA 
advantage.  Steam  power  waa  s^iplicd  fim  Ik 
shore,  and  by  means  of  a  wite-rope  the  plinr  va 
dragged  over  the  bottom  of  the  water.  A  dioi 
walked  behind  the  plow  to  guide  it,  and  to  silf^ 
him  wilhair,aboBt  with  theair-pampa  fcOovedtk 
plow.  At  the  end  of  the  row  the  plow  and  wvT 
were  taken  over  the  wala  and  the  next  lov  ••■ 
started  from  the  shore.  It  wax  found  that  the  in 
could  work  La  6.30  meten  (twenty  feet)  of  wils* 
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MM  ukd  ••fel)',  and  that  the  plowing  nuteriallr 
united  the  work  td  dicdj^g.  Tbe  tune  plan 
mi^  be  nsetiil  in  remoring  ond  faui  in  riTen 
wherem  the  cnmnt  ii  mffidently  strong  to  azrj 
iw>7  tbe  loMcned  drift  md  und. 

In  ihettliing  iron  xhipi  with  wood  to  prevent  the 
oixToiian  of  the  iron,  eObrti  lutve  long  been  made 
to  find  some  means  of  lecnring  tbe  wooden  phnldng 
to  tbe  iron  thu  would  not  set  up  a  g^vanic  action 
•nd  thus  injure  the  inm.  This  has  now  been  ac- 
ampKihed  bj  the  use  of  wooden  bolls,  having  iron 
bcadi,  and  driven  from  the  inside  of  the  iron  slcin  of 
die  ship.  These  bolti  are  reported  to  be  strong  and 
dmUe,  and  to  be  entirelj  free  from  galvanic  action. 
Yellow  metal  sheathing  is  applied  over  the  wooden 
iJaoldng  predaelf  as  in  wooden  ships. 

A  QxiTenient  apparatus  for  the  sick-room  wbete 
cold  drinks  are  wanted  is  reconimeDded  bj  "  Les 
Uoodct."  It  is  made  b^  placing  two  vessels  (pre- 
nunabljr  of  gUssX  one  widiin  the  other,  and  filling 
the  imter  vessel  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  umno- 
ata.  The  onter  vessel  may  be  a  goblel,  and  the 
innei  vessel  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
tnmcatcd  cone,  and  has  a  cover  that  is  large  enongh 
to  Mver  the  gobleL  For  a  goUet  of  water  150 
gnmmes  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  arc  .placed  in 
Ihe  inner  vessel,  and  water  is  add«d  dU  it  is  filled. 
To  hasten  the  action,  the  solution  shoold  be  stirred 
u  tbe  water  ia  put  in.  The  water  in  the  goblet  is 
Kwn  rednccd  about  23  degrees  Fahr.,  when  the  inner 
ftuel  may  be  removed.  To  use  the  solution  again  it 
ti.onlj'neccsaarjFtosprcadit  in  tbe  itia  till  the  water 
enfontt*  and  the  nitrate  reciTStalliies. 


The  waste  soaps  of  gutta  percha,  so  often  thrown 
away  as  useless,  may  be  fonned  into  o^s  for  botde* 
by  dissolving  them  in  beniole.  Dissolve  tbe  gutta 
percha  in  beniole  over  a  gentle  beat  till  a  moder- 
ately thick  fluid  is  formed,  and  then  add  vermilion 
or  other  coloring  matter  to  suit  the  fancy.  Tlie 
corked  bottles  are  then  dipped  in  the  mixture,  as  in 
making  o^s  in  hot  lealing-waa.  This  method  of 
making  capsules  is  reported  to  give  capsules  that  are 
imperrious  to  air  and  all  ordinary  liquids,  and  the 
prooeas  hat  the  merit  of  being  simple,  easy  and 

The  new  alloy,  known  as 
been  made  the  subject  of  si 
to  test  its  strength.  A  cold  rolled  rod  sustained  a 
strain  of  l^fioo  kilograms  (34  tons)  before  stret(& 
in^  snd.  displayed  an  ultimate  strength  of  40,000 
kilograms  per  6  square  centimeters  (i  square  inch), 
with  an  elongation  of  only  11. 6  per  cent  of  its 
length.  This  places  the  alloy  on  a  par  with  steel, 
and  m  its  elastic  limit  somewhat  above  it  The  alloy 
faas  been  made  in  the  form  of  wire,  plates  and  tubes, 
and  in  all  these  fonns  it  is  reported  to  be  superior 
to  brass,  snd  as  it  retains  its  quaUties  under  great 
heat,  it  would  seem  to  be  valtuble  for  boiler  and 
tubes. 


The  search  for  tannin  matoials  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  and  application,  npon  a  commercia] 
scale,  of  the  valuable  propertieB  of  the  wild  "sweet 
fern,"  so  abundant  in  New  England.  This  hitherto 
useless  product  affinds  a  good  extract  of  tannin,  and 
a  manniactory  bat  been  erected  to  QtiUte  the  CTOp 
of  fern  in  Maine. 


Antra  Traipa,  Autre  Honia. 
Poised  upon  a  budding  spray 
On  a  morning  of  the  May, 
Love,  with  fickle  wings  imfurled. 
Half  decides  to  fly  away. 

Stay,  Love,  tUyl 
Now,  when  tldet  are  bine  and  dear, 
Yoa  have  grown  to  dear,  so  dear  1 
Stay,  Love,  stay  I 

Qinging  to  a  irithered  bon^ 
That  the  wind  beats  to  and  fro. 
Love,  his  braised  wings  folded  dose. 
Trembles  'mid  the  fdEng  snow. 

Go,  Love,  go  I 
Since  the  summertide  has  gone. 


Go,  Love, 


All  your  pretty  song: 
""    '  "-^.  Eo" 

JULIE  K.  Wetherili, 

A  VUlt  to  tb*  A^nm  for  IManrj  LnnMlca. 

When  I  entered  the  asylum — as  a  visitor  merely, 
DM  as  s  patieot,  I  assure  you— a  cheery  little  man 
ume  to  meet  me  and  in  a  cbeeiy  little  voice — a 


v^ce  doubtless  made  to  order,  it  fitted  him  so  wdt 
— he  Introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Keesir,  the  warden, 
and  expressed  his  irillingness  to  show  me  aronnd 
at  once.  While  I  was  investigating  he  answered 
all  my  qnestloDs  briskly. 

"  What  are  literary  lunatics  7  "  he  replied  to  a 
qnciy  of  mine,''That's  easy  to  say.  They  are  mon- 
omaniacs. And  their  one  weak  point  is  in  some 
way  literary.  They  have  a  passion  for  the  col- 
lection or  creation  of  the  trifles  of  literature,  the 
curiosities  of  letters.  There  are  men  here  who 
make  and  collect  inacu«nics,  edio-verses,  anagnunt, 
chronograms,  tdegrams,  e|Hgramsi  epitaphs,  palin- 
dromes, centos,  acrostics,  impromptus,  tault-rim/i, 
inscriptions,  paronomasia,  puzzles,  and  other  cari- 
ous quips  and  quirks.  Walk  into  our  parlor  and 
111  introduce  you  to  some  of  our  patients   with 

But  few  of  the  patients  were  in  the  handsom: 
apartment  used  as  a  sitting-room.  Some  of  them 
were  reading  and  apparently  studying  at  the  tables. 
Others  were  walling  up  and    down,  to  and  &0    , 1  p 
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with  stolid  Tcgnlaritj ;  these  seemed  lo  be  thinking 
oat  deep  problems,  for  now  and  tben  they  would 
stop  and  jot  a  line  or  (wo  in  their  note-boolu. 

"  Here  is  one  of  our  most  curioui  cues,"  said 
Mr.  Keesir  i^Meril;,  pointing  lo  a  thin  yoong  man, 
pacing  along  alone  with  an  air  of  melancholy  ab- 
straction and  now  advanced  toward  tu.  "  He  is  a 
paronamasiast,  a  punster.  It's  a  confirmed  case,  I 
fear.  Ah,  Mr.  Pughney,  gentleman  wonld  like  to 
talk  with  yoD." 

Mr.  Psgfaney  gravely  approaching  replied  sol- 

"Talcl    Do  yon  ask  for  sermons  in  stones  7  " 
Humoring  him  the  warden  cheerily  answered : 
"We  did  eipect  a  sermon  from  a  Living-stone." 
"Indeed? — Now   that    Stanley  is  in   A&ica  so 

long  I  snppote  the  natives  call  him  Sahara's  young 

man."  rejoined  Mr.  Pughney  sadly. 
This  was  slavering  even  to  cheery   little  Mr. 

"  Stanley,"  continueil  the  moaonuniac,  "  has  by 
this  time  met  the  Simple  Simoon  of  the  desert,  and 
perbapt  they  have  diicaased  together  (he  work* 
of  Madame  Sand." 

We  both  drew  a  breath  of  relief  at  the  paron- 
amasiast gravely  withdrew.  Even  the  chceiy 
little  warden  seemed  chilled  by  Mr.  Pugbney's 
tolemoity.  "  It's  nothing  to  what  I  have  to  under- 
go sometimes,"  and  pointing  toward  another 
patient,  diligently  conning  and  comparing  books 
at  a  table  near  by,  he  said, "  Here  is  a  rarer  and 
more  disagreeable  form  of  literary  lunacy.  Mr. 
Qnin  Siddons  is  a  plagiuist-detector." 

"  A  what  ?  "  I  asked,  as  we  walked  toward  Mr. 
Qnin  Sddoni,  and  the  warden  answered : 

"A  plagiarist-detector  I  That  is,  he  thinks  that 
erery  word  that  be  hears  or  reads  is  stolen  from 
some  other  speaker  or  writer.  What  makes  ns  al- 
most despair  of  curing  him  is  his  wonderfnl  memory, 
which  nuely  permits  us  to  catch  bim  tripfung.  We 
have  kept  all  tbe  new  books  from  him,  however,  for 
nearly  two  months,  now,  and  he  is  beginning  to  re- 
cover. Indeed  he  has  not  had  a  single  severe  attack 
since  be  read  '  The  Wandering  Heir/  <rf  Mr. 
Charles  Reade." 

Mr.  Quin  Siddons  rose  at  our  approadi,  and 
Mr.  Keesir  introduced  me,  saying : 

"If  you  converse  with  Mr.  Qnin  Siddons  on 
literary  topics,  you  will  soon  Bud  that  he  knows 
what's  what  I " 

Mr.  Quin  Siddons  bowed  very  politely  to  me,  and 
then  turned  to  the  warden,  remarking,  hesitatingly : 

"Allow  me  to  suggest,  Mr.  Keesir,  that  your 
last  remark  about  knowing  wbit'i  what,  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  'Hudibias,'  Port  1,  Canto  I,  Line  149." 

The  warden  laughed  cheerily,  and  rejoined : 

"  1  wont  attempt  to  argue  with  you.  Von  are 
right,  I  suppose.  I  leave  you  the  fidd.  Discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valor." 

"Ah  I  "  Mr.  Qnin  Siddons  mstantly  peculated : 
"  that  proverb  is  first  found  in  the  play  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  'A  King  and  No  King,'  in  the  third 
scene  of  the  fourth  act. " 

Tbe  warden  wu  here  called  off  on  boiiness,  leav- 


ing me  alone  with  the  literary  lunatic  I  hardly  knew 
what  lo  say,  but  he  quickly  broke  thenlenceutyiiig: 

"  I  suppose  you  loo,  sir,  are  annoyed  by  this  per- 
petual stealing.  This  kidnapping  of  the  Ibon^ts 
of  oiheis,  this  everlasting  never-ending  pilfering. 
I  iQpposc  yon,  like  me,  are  worn  out  in  the  strsg- 
^  to  detect  and  expose  these  braien  hrokeis  in 
other  men's  originality.  I  can  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  feel  savage.  I  most  cry  out,  or —  ngfa  1  I  teat- 
times  fear  I  shall  do  some  one  a  fcarfnl  injury." 

I  condoled  with  him  snggesting  that  there  wu  1 
limit  at  whicb  forbearance  ceaict  to  be  a  virtne.  H< 
started  as  1  said  this  and  n^idly  rejoined, 

"Ahl  yon  quote  from  Burke?   Of  conrset  M 
ha  1  "  and  he  sigbed  plaintively,  "  Few  writers  Imt 
the  originality  of  Btulie.     Ah,  yet,  nowadays  tbcn     | 
seems  to  be  nothing  new  nnder  the  sun  I "  | 

I  felt  like  taggeiling  that  his  last  remark  mti 
plagiarism  &om  King  Solomon,  but  I  Indily  lefnined 
and  in  turned  asked  him  for  a  few  particnlan  u  ts 
the  various  forms  of  literary  larceny,  a  subject  ilnal 
which  I  knew  nearly  nothing,  and  of  which  he  ip 
peared  to  be  perfect  master.  He  bowed  as  thonft 
rediising  a  compliment  which  he,  however,  felt  I0 1* 
justly  his  due,  and  ofiering  me  a  chair,  whidi  I  s:- 
cepted,  he  remarked : 

"  Plagiarism  may  be  of  two  kinds, — the  purUav 
either  appropriates  the  whole  of  his  predcceuo'i 
work,  or  he  only  takes  a  part.  The  first  Ibnii  ii 
naturally  but  little  nsed.  It  is  too  dangerous,  te* 
cause  too  easily  detected.  But  it  exists :  witBtp 
■  BeauUM  Snow '  and  '  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother.' 
I  may  remark  that  men  of  taste  and  jndgment  newr 
employ  this  form  of  plagiarism.  I^eces  of  dispUE^ 
authorship  are  generaLy  of  Utile  Taloe.  Tbe  stconi 
form  of  stealing — '  convey,  the  wise  it  call ' — I  qM% 
yon  observe,  from  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Wiudsn-  '— 
is  ftx  more  common.  A  man  may  steal  (ram  > 
foreign  author  with  tittle  chance  of  detectioD,  [u 
ticularly  if  this  writer  lived  in  a  former  age.  Sooc 
books  now  are  only  remembered  because  they  lisit 
been  so  nnmenilnlly  plagiarized  from.  That  m 
men  who  take  a  thought  here  and  ■  thoogfat  dMit, 
wandering  lo  and  fro,  culling  flowers  from  emj 
comer  of  tbe  fertile  field  of  literature,  lo  make  ttei 
osni  weak  nosegay.  There  is  not  a  line — net  u 
idea — not  an  expression — not  an  epithet  even,  I  u- 
sure  yon,  in  either  Mr.  Cray's  •  Elegy '  or  Mi. 
Longfellow's  ■  Psalm  of  Life,'  that  c»nnD(  be  faonl 
in  the  works  of  some  of  these  gentlemen's  pnde- 
cessors.  Some  men  seem  to  think  themselvci  priii- 
leged  to  pilfer :  even  our  friend  Sheridan  stole  riftl 
and  left,  although  he  wrote  in  the  '  Critic,'  Scene  L, 
Act  T.  :  'Steal I  to  be  sure  they  may,  and,  cgvl. 
serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gypsies  do  stolen  chil- 
dren,— disfigure  them  to  make  then  passbrtbdi 
own.'  And  that  figure  itself  is  kidnapped  (kb 
Chardiill.  They  irill  not  allow  me  to  see  any  im 
books,— not  even  the  new  papers.  I  have  not  i^* 
a  copy  of'  Notes  and  Queries '  for  a  mcmth.  I  hm 
no  doubt  that  in  the  world  without  men  are  stealiDg 
tluiu^ls  and  words,  and  {dagiarists  are  daily  es- 
posed,  and  yel  I  am  not  aide  to  partidptte  in  thcM 
joys.    Here,  in  America, — in  this  free  land,  '«b»( 
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merdmnts  »re  prineei,"— I  quote  from  the  Twenly- 
tliinl  or  luiih,— here,  in  these  free  states,  I  am  shut 
op,  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined,  and  not  allowed 
to  see  a  newspajwr.  Have  jroa  a  l>ook  or  a  paper 
with  you,  sir?  Please  let  tae  see  it !  I  need  some- 
thing new, — I  most  have  something  fresh.  I  am 
sore  t  shell  find  something  old  in  iL    I  beseech  70D, 

He  lodud  so  sad  and  so  savage  that  I  hastily  felt 
my  pockets,  desiring  to  compljrwith  his  wish.  Un- 
foilimalelr  the  only  printed  thing  about  me  was  ■ 
small  pocket  reprint  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters, 
which  I  mnit  have  thrust  into  my  coat-pocket  nn- 
vittingty.  The  binding  was  modern  and  rather 
eindy.  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Quin  Siddons  would 
probably  have  read  i-.,  but  still  T  drew  the  volume 
frammypocket,andhaDdingitlohini,I  said,  pleas- 
•ndy: 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  only  thit  old  book.  I 
regret  having  nothing  new,  but  I  Uke  old  books ; 
indeed,  t  think  that  t  love  everything  that's  old." 

He  had  greedily  taken  the  book  from  my  hand 
and  was  alrcmdy  glandng  at  it  as  I  said  this  but  be 
looked  up  at  once  and  hastily  rejcuned : 

"Ah  yea, — that's  from  Goldsmith.  'She  Sloops 
to  Cotiqaer.'  Scene  I.  Act  t.  Thank  you,  how- 
ever, for  the  loan  of  the  volume.  I  will  see  that 
it  is  retamed  to  jon.  Good  afternoon."  And 
with  a  stately  bow  he  left  me,  at  a  jaunty  young 
man  stepped  up  briskly  and  said  : 

"  Has  old  Quin  Siddons  been  talking  to  you 
about  stealing  the  great  thoughts  of  others,  and 
pllgiarizing,  and  all  that  tort  of  nonsense  7  " 

I  told  the  rather  flippant  yonng  man  that  I  had 
just  heard  a  few  admirable  remarks  from  Mr.  Quin 
Siddons  on  the  snbject  of  plagiarism,  and  that  I 

"  Yes—of  course,"  interrupted  the  flippant  young 
nsn,  *  of  course— that's  all  very  well— bat  after  all 
pl^iarism  is  only  one  form  of  parody  I  " 

I  snggetted  Ibat  perhaps  parody  was  only  one 
form  of  plagiariam. 

"Of  course,"  rejoined  the  flippant  young  man. 
"  I  see  yon  have  never  studied  the  subject  of  parody. 
He  it  a  mere  plagiarist, — I  should  say  he  merely 
collects  plagiarisms,  while  I  not  only  gather  paro- 
diei,  the  stray  coins  from  the  tnint  of  genius,  but  I 
am  also  a  parodist  myself.  It's  a  great  thing,  of 
course,  to  have  a  collection.  But  it  it  greater  to  be 
able  to  parody  yourself." 

I  did  not  mention  that  thit  remark  was  suscepti- 
ble of  two  meanings ;  I  only  sud  1 

"Indeed?" 

That  was  all  he  was  wuting  for  j  it  wat  enoa^ 
to  open  the  sluice  gates  of  his  eloquence. 

"Of  course.  I  don't  despite  a  colteation.  Why 
thouldl?  Mineis  thebest  in  this  coantiy.  Perhaps 
M.  Octave  Delepicrre's  is  better— but  I  doubt  it. 
Then  of  conise  mine  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
cost  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  trouble  to  collect  — 
and  money.  Cash  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
That  remark  itself  i«  a  parody.  I  was  tn  Wall 
•tieet  working  hard,  toiling  and  moiling  for  several 
years  making  the  money  to  make  my  colleclion. 
And  now  I  huve  made  it  it  it  of  course  the  best  in 


the  world.      I  have  one  hondred  and  s 
parodies  on  Mr.   Edgar  Allan  Poe't   poem  'The 
Raven,' — No,nol  now  dou'tl  please  don't!" 

I  looked  at  the  flippant  young  man  in  astonish- 
ment and  said  nothing. 

"  Ah,  thnnk  yon.  I  am  glad  you  didn't  say  the 
one  hundred  and  tevenleen  au^on  were  rarin' 
mad.  I  congratulate  you.  People  generally  tay 
iL  Very  often  they  think  it  is  an  original  joke. 
Poor  things  I  To  continue:  I  have  of  course  all 
the  parodies  of  the  '  Heathen  Chinee,' — over  one 
hundred.     No,  no  I  now  don't!  please  don't  I  " 

Again  I  looked  at  the  flippant  yoang  man  in  amaze- 
ment, again  the  flippant  young  man  thanked  me  for 
refraining. 

"  I  am  really  very  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  not 
doing  it.  I  congratulate  you.  When  I  speak 
of  the'hundred  parodies  of  the  original  Ah  Sin, 
people  generally  say  there  are  a  liiuidred  a-sin- 
ine  writers.  And  they  think  the  poor  puny  pun 
original.  Bah  1  To  continue — I  have  also  over 
fifty  parodies  ot  '  We  are  Seven',  thirteen  of  the 
'  Chotge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  including  my  own, 
which  is  of  course  the  best,  and  twenty-one  of  '  To 
be  or  not  to  be.'  At  this  moment  I  saw  Mr.  Keetlr 
was  coming  toward  me  leadingtwoboysbythehand. 

"Well,  how  do  you  find  them  ?"  said  the  warden, 
coming  up.  "Curious  folks,  eh?  But  yon  have 
not  seen  the  worst  case.  Here  Ihey  are  \  Theae 
two  boys  are  the  only  ones  I  ever  knew  who  were 
afflicted  at  so  young  an  age  I  " 

The  children,  apparently  twins,  were  about  ten 
years  old,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  remark- 
able about  them. 

"They  are  both  afflicted,"  said  the  warden,  "with 
palindromes  1  " 

"  Palindromes  P  " 

"  Yes.  palindromes.  A  palindrome  is  a  word  or 
sentence  that  reads  the  same  backward  as  forward. 
Whatever  joa  may  ask  of  these  boys,  their  answer 
will  be  a  palindrome.  Mr.  Fnghney  hat  auggested 
that  beiog  twins,  they  ought  to  be  called  the  palin. 
Dromios ! "  ■■ 

"What  are  yonr  names,"  I  asked. 

"Mat  &  Tarn,"  immediately  replied  one  of  the 
afflicted  urdiins. 

"  Who  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"Dad!" 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

•'  Have  you  any  other  relatives  ?  " 

"  That's  their  titter  I  "  remarked  Mr.  Keedr, 
adding:  "What  has  become  of  her?"  and  Qie 
twins  immediately  answered : 

"Nun!"     . 

"  Have  you  no  other  relatives  ?  " 

" O,  no  1  " 

Every  answer  certainly  was  a  p«lindroine.  It 
was  remarlcable.  I  began  to  wonder  if  they  cooU 
be  asked  any  question  to  which  they  could  not  make 
answer  in  a  palindrome. 

"  How  did  your  father  bring  you  here?"-  i 

"Gig."  "^tOOI^IC 
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"  Ii  there  anjthiiig  that  jon  desire  ?  " 

Thejr  bastiljr  answered,  both  together : 

"Pnpl" 

Suddenly  I  noticed  Mi.  Quin  Siddons  rajhing 
rapidl;  toward  us.  He  had  an  opea  book  in  his 
hand.  He  appeared  eidied,  as  though  flmhed  by 
aome  great  victory  or  discovery.  At  toon  as  he  re- 
covered hit  breath,  he  said  to  me : 

"  Ah,  lir,  I  am  glad  you  have  not  gone.  I  am 
really  very  h^ipy  to  see  yon  again,  and  to  be  able 
to  tlil  joa  of  a  horrible  outrage  I  " 

"Hat  there  been  a  morder?"  I  asked,  ivd  he 
gravely  replied,  "Not  of  anything  merely  corporeal, 
sii,  bat  an  outrage  od  the  work  of  a  great  man ;  the 
brilliant  thonght  of  ■  great  writer  has  been  stolen. 
Wone  even  than  thcR,  it  it  •  'mnrder  most  font,' — 
of  course  I  quote.  Hera  in  this  book,  which  you 
were  to  good  as  to  lend  me, — here  in  the  letters  of 
this  Walpole,  I  find  a  glaring  plagiarism.  Listen, 
gentlemen,  listen,  and  I  will  prove  ii  to  yon.  This 
fellow  has  stolen  the  striking  and  original  thought 
of  Lord  l£acaulay  about  the  New  Zealander  some 
day  viewing  the  raiot  of  St  Paul's.  And  thit  petty 
plagiariit,  this  empty  imitator  ooiues  thit,  steals  this, 
alters  this,  mutilates  this,  and  serves  up  thit  fine 
thouj^t  to  his  readers  with  his  own  weak  tauce. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Walpole,"  and  Mr.  Quin  Kddons, 
raising  the  book,  read  as  follows:  "At  last  some 
curious  traveler  from  Lima  will  visit  England,  and 
^ve  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  like 
the  editions  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra!  "  Then  he 
pAUsed  and  looked  at  nt  with  evident  self-satisbction. 


and  his  equanimity  was  not  Bistnrbed  even  when  Ht. 
Keesir  remarked,  "  I  think  there  is  a  mittdte  I  " 

"  Hittake  P"  ejaculated  Mr.  Quin  Siddons.  "  Why, 
gentlemen,  no  mistake  is  possible.  Yon  ill  know 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  and  here  you  have 
just  heard  me  read  you  this  fellow  Walpole's  niMt 
impudent  plagiarism." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take," insisted  the  cheery  little  warden.  "Lord 
Macaulay  was  bom  in  the  year  iSoo,  and  diis  letter 
of  Mr.  Walpole's  is  dated— pleste  lei  me  see  ihe 
book." 

Mr.  Quin  Siddons  handed  it  to  him,  and  after 
glancing  at  the  open  page,  Mr.  Keesir  continiied : 

"And  this  letter  of  Mr.  Walpole's  is  dated  die 
14th  of  November,  1774." 

Mr.  Qnin  Siddons  wat  thoron^y  astonished ;  he 
hesitatin^y  observed: 

"  I  did  not  look  at  the  date  I" 

"This  paragraph  of  Walpole's,"  continued  Ik 
warden,  "  was,  therefore,  written  twenty-tix  yem 
before  Macanlay  wat  bora ;  to  that,  if  pla^arisn 
there  be,  the  English  historian  is  the  pla^arist. " 

Mr.  Quin  Siddons  was  confonnded ;  bat  suddenhr 
a  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him ;  he  breathed  1 
sigh  of  relief  and  said,  hastily : 

"  Ah,  well,  I  always  did  suspect  that  Maoulay  li 
stealing,  and  now  I  know  it)" 

I  woiuler  if  Mr.  Quin  Siddons  will  ever  tee  that 
lines,  and  I  wonder  if  he  bat  ever  read  of  the  visit 
Dr.  Holmes  once  paid  to  the  Asylum  lor  Aged  and 
Decayed  Punsters  ?  J.  Bkandek  HATTHm. 


"Ob,  Unctc  Gcar|<,  d 


u  imikev  goodt     He  gim  *1)  Ua  peoiki 
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A  TRIP  TO   CENTRAL   AMERICA. 


Considering  the  nearness  of  the  Central 
American  states  lo  our  own  land,  there  is 
but  little  generally  known  of  the  peojile, 
climate,  government,  productions,  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  country.  Travel- 
ing there  simply  for  pleasure  or  instruction 
is  almost  unheard  of,  and  what  little  knowl- 
edge we  have  obtained  of  this  beautiful  and 
Vou  XV.— 4*. 


interesting  region  has  been  gathered  chiefly 
from  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  our 

government,  and  a  few  merchants  whose 
interests  have  made  necessary  occasional 
visits  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  three  ways  of  reaching  Guate- 
mala from  New  York,  viz.,  by  Pacific  Mail 
steamers,  via  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  to  thej,. 
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port  of  San  Jos^ ;  by  sailing  vessel  to  Belize, 
steamer  to  Izabet,  and  thence  overland  to  the 
capital;  and  overland  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  down  the  Pacific  by  steamer  or  sailing 
vessel  to  San  Jos^  ot  Champerico.  The  first 
is  the  most  direct  route  and  the  one  chosen  by 
our  party. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  29lh  of  No- 
vember, 1875,  when,  after  fourteen  days  of 
travel  from  New  York  and  five  days  from 
Panama,  we  reached  the  port  of  &in  Jose 
de  Guatemala.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  bustle  and  commotion  on  board,  as  we 
•  steamed  up  to  our  anchorage,  for,  besides 
our  own  party  and  a  few  Spaniards,  we  had 
an  opera-troupe  with  us  also  bound  for  Gua- 
temala City.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
ashore  in  the  agent's  boat  rather  sooner  than 
the  other  passengers.  A  pier,  nine  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  high,  runs  out 
from  the  shore;  but  the  steamers  cannot  lie 
alongside  of  it  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf 
which  usually  prevails  there,  as  San  Jos^  has 
no  harbor  but  is  simply  an  open  roadstead. 
We  men  managed  well  enough,  by  watch- 
ing our  opportunity,  to  jump  fi^m  the  boat 
and  scramble  up  the  side  of  this  pier  by 
means  of  a  little  narrow  iron  ladder;  for  the 
ladies,  this  was  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
and  we  were  rather  curious  to  see  how  they 
would  be  able  to  land.  We  found  on  the 
pier  forty  nuns,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  country  by  the  government,  and  were 
about  to  embark  for  California  on  th'e 
steamer  which  we  had  just  left.  To  accom- 
modate all  these  ladies,  what  they  call  "  la 
silla  "  (the  chair)  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition. This  is  a  sort  of  open  cage  with  four 
seats  in  the  center  and  an  iron  rail  running 
around  to  hold  on  by,  and  is  worked  by  the 
small  steam-engine  which  supplies  the  power 
for  hoisting  and  lowering  freight.  It  was 
indeed  a  strange  and  amusing  sight;  the 
tearful  and  somber-looking  nuns  entered  the 
"chair"  with  evident  misgiving,  and  clung 
to  the  iron  rail  in  fear  and  trembling  as  they 
were  gently  let  down  into  the  lighter  below, 
while  the  gayly  clad  sopranos,  contraltos, 
danseuses,  etc.,  of  the  opera-troupe,  came 
up  laughing  and  screaming  by  the  return 
trip. 

One's  first  impressions  of  Central  America, 
as  obtained  at  San  Jose,  are  not  very  en- 
couraging. The  town  consists  of  a  few 
wooden  houses,  built  down  close  to  the 
beach,  with  one  street  running  back  three 
or  four  blocks  from  the  shore.  On  either 
side  of  this  street  are  native  huts,  made 
of  bamboo- sticks,  and  covered  with  leaves 


from  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Back  of  this 
street  are  pook  of  stagnant  water,  cim- 
stantty  poisoning  the  air  with  miasma;  the 
temperature  is  generally  about  go-'  and 
tlie  atmosphere  is  heavy  and  oppressive. 
The  place  is  very  sickly,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  foreigner  to  live  there 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time  without 
seriously  impairing  his  health. 

We  found  the  "captain"  of  the  diii- 
gences  was  not  willing  to  start  for  the 
capital  until  the  following  morning,  and  all 
the  available  mules  were  engaged  to  take 
up  our  baggage.  Nearly  fifty  of  us  wete 
packed  for  the  night  into  a  miserable  little 
hole),  which  had  only  accommodations  for 
fifteen  or  twenty.  We  rose  at  three  the  next 
morning,  but  the  eight  diligences  that  were  to 
convey  us  to  the  capital  were  not  in  readiness 
before  seven.  After  much  scrambling, push- 
ing and  fighting  for  seats,  we  finally  got 
under  way.  The  country  near  the  coast  is 
very  flat,  but  the  vegetation  is  rich,  and 
tropical  fruits  and  flowers  abound.  The 
load  is  good,  btit  excessively  dusty  in  the 
dry  season.  Jerking  and  jolting  along  all 
day  in  the  rickety  old  diligence,  through  the 
dust  and  intense  heat,  we  were  very  glad  to 
reach  Escuintla  a  little  before  sunset.  The 
town  is  only  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  perceptibly  cooler  than  San 
Jos^,  and  comparatively  healthy.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  size,  and  quite  prettily 
situated  in  a  valley  about  half  way  between 
the  port  and  Guatemala. 

We  were  on  the  road  next  day  before 
sunrise;  the  morning  dawned  brightly,  (he 
air  was  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  our  road 
now  wound  about  among  the  mountains 
through  a  magnificent  country,  affording  us 
some  splendid  views  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Agua  and  Fuego,  As  we  continued  t- 
ascend,  the  air  became  clearer  and  cooler. 
and  our  spirits  rose,  with  the  change,  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  scenery  about  us.  At  noon  the  town 
of  Amatitlan  is  pointed  out,  situated  far 
below  us,  near  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  rich  valley  about  six  league: 
from  Guatemala.  As  we  wind  down  the 
mountain  into  the  valley,  past  pictivesque 
sugar-mills,  and  through  cochineal  plaatj- 
tions,  with  the  glistening  lake  ever  before 
us,  and  the  sunlit  town  beyond,  the  :cene 
is  one  of  rare  beauty,  which  could  hanily 
fail  to  impress  even  the  dullest  mind,  ^^e 
rest  here  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  b^ns 
the  last  stage  of  our  journey  to  the  capital. 

Our  road  still  wound  about  through  tbr 
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i  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  we 
reached  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  whence 
we  obtained  our  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
in  which  is  situated  the  so-called  "  Paris  of 
Central  America."  It  was  a  beautiful  scene, 
and  one  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget  The 
city  lay  some  distance  below  us,  the  domes 
and  steeples  of  its  many  churches  looming 
up  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rows  of  tow 
white  buildings  gleaming  in  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  surrounding 
hills  were  almost  dazzling  in  their  bright 
suit  of  green;  and,  here  and  there,  what 
appeared  at  this  distance  to  be  clusters  of 
rich  foliage,  indicated  the  locations  of  small 
coffee  plantations  and  orange-groves  in  the 
suburbs.  The  great  volcanoes  lo  the  west- 
ward were  already  casting  long  shadows 
toward  the  city,' softening  the  general  bright- 
ness of  the  scene,  and  thus  completing  a 
picture  truly  grand  and  beautiful.  As  we 
neared  the  city  we  passed  long  trains  of 
pack-mules,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  they  were  bring- 
ing for  sale  to  the  markets  of  the  capita], 
We  entered  the   gates  just  before  sunset, 


and,  half  an  hour  later,  were  comfortably 
quartered  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  streets  of  Guatemala  are  tolerably 
clean,  and  the  city  is  well  laid  out  in  blocks  * 
of  about  three  hundred  feet  square.  The 
houses  are  mostly  white,  with  tiled  roofs, 
Itnd  are  very  solidly  built  with  thick  walls 
of  stone,  or  brick  and  plaster,  and  generally 
of  only  one  story,  being  so  constructed  as  a 
protection  against  the  earthquakes  which 
are  sometimes  very  severe.  There  are  no 
blinds  or  shutters,  but  the  fact  that  almost 
every  window  in  the  town  is  carefully 
guarded  by  an  iron  grating,  is  somewhat 
suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  people. 
Most  of  the  better-class  dwellings  are 
entered  by  heavy  double  wooden  doors 
opening  from  the  narrow  sidewalk  into 
a  paved  passage  which  leads  into  the 
"  patio,"  or  large  court-yard,  in  the  center  of 
the  building.  These  patios  are  always  paved, 
and,  in  some  few  instances,  borders  of  shrubs 
and  flowers  are  planted  around  the  edges. 
Facing  the  court-yard  on  every  side  are  wide 
corridors,  from  which  doors  open  into  the 
various  apartments  of  the  dwelling:, ^ThAJ^^i 
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rooms  are  large  and  commodious,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  plainly  furnished  and  without 
any  attempt  at  extensive  decoration ;  mat- 
ting is  spread  loosely  over  the  tiled  floors  in 
lieu  of  carpets,  which  are  seldom  seen. 

The  Plaza,  which  forms  an  important  part 
of  every  Spanish  town,  is  a  paved  square 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side  with 
'  a  curiously  cut  stone  fountain  in  the  center 
anda  colonnade  on  three  sides ;  on  these  three 
sides,  stand  the  palace,  cabildo,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  the  fourth  is  occupied 
by  the  cathedral,  an  imposing  edifice  solidly 
constructed  and  beautifully  finished  in  the 
interior,  but  not  so  richly  dec- 
orated as  many  of  the  Euro-      i 

pean    churches. 

The  "Paseo"  is  a  pretty 
little  park  with  a  fountain  and  ' 
large  basin  in  the  center,  well- 
kept  walks  running  through 
and  around  it,  and  seats  ranged 
along  these  walks.  Twice  a 
week  the  government  band 
plays  there  in  the  afternoon; 
the  ladies  generally  appear  in 
considerable  numbers  on  these 
occasions,    and   the  scene   is 


stands  at  the  end  of 
the  "  Callc  Real,*  and 
has  a  capacity  for  seat- 
ing about  six  thousand 
people;  it  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  bull-Gghrs, 
which,  however,  are 
not  very  exciting  in 
Guatemala,  as  thr 
killing  of  the  bulls  is 
prohibited  by  law, 
I  The  capital  was 
moved  to  its  present 
site  in  the  year  1776. 
t  Previous  to  thai  time 
the  old  capital,  situ- 
ated about  thirty  mtin 
distant,  between  the 
volcanoes  of  Agua  and 
Fuego,  had  been  re- 
peatedly destroyed  ^ 
earthquakes,  so  that  it 
was  finally  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants. 

The  climate  of 
Guatemala  is  simply 
delightful.  The  tem- 
perature  ranges  in  the  winter  from  63- 
to  750  Fahrenheit,  and  in  summer  from  70- 
to  80".  The  rainy  season  begins  in  March 
or  April,  and  continues  more  or  less  through 
the  spring  and  summer  to  about  the  middle 
of  November ;  most  of  the  rain  falls  between 
three  in  the  afternoon  and  midnight,  the 
mornings  being  generally  bright  and  pleasani 
throughout  the  year.  Between  Novemba 
and  March  the  rain  ceases  almost  entirely; 
during  this  period  bright  sunny  days  and 
cooi,  pleasant  nights  follow  each  other  in 
regular  succession,  giving  to  Guatemala  the 
very  perfection  of  a  winter  climate. 


a  large    amphitheater,   which 
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From  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  Spain 
to  the  beginniDg  of  the  present  century, 
Guatemala  had  continued  in  a  state  of 
peace,  the  natives  submitting  quietly  to  the 
rule  of  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the 
divine  right  of  the  Romish  Church  being 
the  supreme  power  in  the  land.  Out  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  1823,  how- 
ever, grew  the  Repubhc  of  the  United 
States  of  Central  America,  which  comprised 
Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica.  This  confederacy 
was  soon  broken  up;  internal  dissensions 
arose,  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  one  another 


years;  but  even  now  the  elections  are  a 
farce.  The  present  government,  in  which 
the  president  and  leading  ministers  are  all 
natives,  and  actually  Mestizos,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  old  Spanish  or  church  party. 
They  have  broken  up  the  convents  and 
monasteries,  and  turned  nearly  all  the  Jesuits 
out  of  the  country. 

General  Barrios,  the  president,  is  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age  and  a  native  of 
Guatemala.  Like  every  other  man  occu- 
pying a  high  official  position  in  these 
countries,  he  seems  to  be  secretly  feared 
and   hated  in  some  quarters  while  he  en- 


manifested  themselves  in  the  different  states, 
party  spirit  waxed  strong  and  bitter,  and 
revolution  and  bloodshed  followed.  The 
whole  country  was  now  thrown  into  a 
slate  of  strife  and  anarchy,  and  many 
outrages  were  committed.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  so-called  repfiblic  of 
Guatemala  has  never  been  in  a  really 
settled  state ;  the  governing  party  has  always 
come  into  power  by  means  of  revolution, 
and,  even  during  the  periods  of  temporary 
peace,  there  has  been  a  constant  feeling  of 
insecurity  and  dread  of  fresh  outbreaks 
among  the  people.  The  state  of  things 
has  improved  slightly  during  the  past  few 


joys  a  fair  share  of  popularity  with  his  own 
party. 

The  ministers  of  war  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, who  have  virtually  as  much  power  as 
the  president,  and  in  some  matters  more, 
are  men  of  liberal  education  and  consider- 
able ability.  These  men  have  become 
rich  during  the  few  years  they  have  been 
in  power,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
have  gained  favor  with  many  by  their 
progressive  ideas  and  their  apparent  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people. 
While  one  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms 
many  of  the  actions  of  the  government,  . 
and  deplores  generally  the  stale  of  things^  |(^ 
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existing  under  their  administrntion,  one  must 
not  forget  to  give  them  credit  for  services 
actually  rendered  to  the  country.  They 
have  opened  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  neighboring  republics,  bettered  the 
condition  of  the  main  roads  through  the 
state,  raised  the  standard  of  the  public 
schools,  and  made  large  appropriations  for 
city  improvements.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this 
progress,  there  is  still  always  apparent  a 
feeling  of  fear  and  insecurity  among  the 
people;  the  merchants,  particularly,  con- 
stantly dread  the  possible  breaking  out  of 
a  fresh  revolution,  and  the  consequent  con- 
fiscation of  their  property. 

Guatemala  is  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  Central  American  states,  as  well 
as  the  most  advanced  in  general  improve- 
ments. The  present  government  is  am- 
bitious of  more  power,  and  seems  to  be 
quietly  watching  for  some  plausible  excuse 
for  declaring  war  against  the  neighboring 
reiiublic  of  San  Salvador,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  control  of  that  state.  The  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  to-day  cannot  probably 
last  very  long,  and  may  be  disturbed  at  any 
time  by  a  revolution.  The  political  out- 
look is  certainly  not  very  encouraging,  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  now  that  the 
country  will  ever  become  thoroughly  settled 
or  prosperous  until  it  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  seems  to  be 
no  likelihood  of  this  at'present,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  deplored  because  the  country 
in  itself  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pro- 


ductive in  the  world,  and  capable  of  great 
development. 

Some  of  the  old  Spanish  families  in  Cua 
temala,  although  greatly  fallen  from  their 
high  estate  since  the  church  party  went  oui 
of  power,  are  most  charming  and  cultivated 
people,  and  we  were  indebted  to  them  foi 
many  civilities.  The  general  character  of 
the  people,  however,  is  far  from  elevated; 
they  are  suspicious,  revengeful,  indolent  and 
fond  of  power,  and,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, unable  to  grasp  intelligendy,  and 
take  a  liberal  view  of  any  broad  question-- 
which  do  not  seem  at  the  first  glance  tp 
affect  their  individual  interests— character- 
istics in  themselves  inimical  to  permanen 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Having  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  the 
capital,  business  called  me  to  the  ■'  Cosu 
Granda," — one  of  the  great  coffee- prom nj: 
districts, — about  sixty  leagues  distant.  1 
purchased  for  this  trip  a  "  sombrero"  wi'li 
a  very  wide  brim,  a  pair  of  riding-booct 
with  high  tops,  and  a  long  India  rubber 
coat.  My  good  friend,  Don  Manuel  BenitP. 
one  of  the  leading  Spanish  merchants  oi 
Guatemala,  loaned  me  a  comfortable  saddV 
and  a  pair  of  formidable  spurs,  and  asstied 
me  in  engaging  my  mules  and  "amero. 
I  had  three  mules, — one  for  my  own  "«■ 
one  for  the  servant,  and  a  third  for  mj'  ba?; 
gage.  My  only  companion  was  the  w 
Indian  Rosendo,  who,  under  the  comptf- 
hensive  name  of  "  arriero,"  filled  the  dutio 
of  guide,  muleteer,  and  general  body-senani 
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We  turned  into  the  Calle  Real  and  rode 
up  past  the  Paseo  and  the  church  of  £1 
Calvario,  and  around  the  great  "pila"  at 
ihe  head  of  the  street,  out  toward  the  gates 
of  the  city.     These  pilas  are  to  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  town  of  Central  America, 
and  consist  of  large,  circular  stone  basins, 
with  a  stone  fountain  in  the  center,  which 
keeps    up    a    constant    supply    of    water. 
Women    carry    thither    great    earthenware 
jugs,  which  tliey  fill  with  water  and  place 
carefully  upon  their  heads,  returning  to  their 
■    houses  with  them  in  this  position  ;    some- 
times, preferring  to  do  their  washing  in  the 
open  air,  they  bring  their  bundles  of  linen 
to    the    fountain,    and, 
using  the  edge    of  the 
slone  basin  as  a  wash- 
board, they   rub   away 
contentedly,  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the    fact  that 
they  are    gradually   re- 
ducing the   unfortunate 
garments  to  a  state  of 
stringy  pulp.     The  pilas 
are  also  used  as  public 
troughs     for      watering 
horses  and  cattle. 

As  we  passed  out  of 
the  gates  the  sun  was 
just  rising,  casting  his 
slantingrays  far  out  upon 
the  plain  and  lighting  up 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
great  volcanoes.  About 
noon  the  wind  rose  and 
commenced  howling 
among  the  mountains, 
sending  terrible  clouds 
of  dust  before  it,  which 
not  only  cut  off  all 
chance  of  any  enjoyment 
of  the  scenery,  but  really 
almost  blinded  and  suf- 
focated us.  After  nearly 
four  hours  of  wind  and 
dust  over  a  rough  road, 
and  constantly  chmbing 
and  descending  mount- 
ains, we  finally  came 
into  view  of  La  Antigua,        ,  .  , 

delightfully  situated  in  a       j 
rich  valley  entirely  shut  ' 

in    by    mountains,    the  ^""  ciubck  or  jam 

grand  volcanoes  of  Agua  and  Fuego  tower- 
ing up  to  an  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  city.  Antigua  was  the 
former  capital  of  Guatemala,  and,  although 
at  one   time  rich  and   beautiful,   may  be 


ranked  among  the  most  unfortunate  cities 
in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1542,  and 
during  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  be- 
tween that  year  and  the  date  of  the  removal 
of  the  city  to  its  present  site  it  was  thrice 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  many  times 
visited  by  terrible  epidemics  and  pestilences 
which  swept  away  in  a  few  weeks  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  every  side  are  evidences  of  the  former 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  capital,  and  the 
ruins  of  churches,  public  buildings,  and  pala- 
rial  residences,  many  of  them  now  partially 
overgrown  with  grass  and  trees,  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  bringing  home  to  one,  as 


it  were,  a  realization  of  the  terrible  disasters 
which  have  so  frequently  visited  this  lovely 
spot.  The  ruins  of  the  immense  cathedral, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  of 
the   once    beautiful    church   of  Santo 
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mingo,  are  particularly  striking.  The  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Antigua  was 
at  one  time  largely  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  cochineal,  and  there  are  still  several 
flourishing  plantations.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  be  an  important  article  of 
export,  owing  to  its  great  depreciation  in 
value  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  other 
and  cheaper  dyes  being  substituted,  and 
many  plantations  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  have  been  destroyed  in  order  to  turn 
the  soil  \o  better  account  in  the  production 
of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  cochineal  is  a 
small  insect,  and  is  cultivated  on  a  species 
of  cactus-plant.  The  plants  are  set  out  in 
rows  in  the  field,  and  are  generally  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  height.  The  young  of 
these  insects,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  have 
life,  are  placed  in  great  numbers  on  every 
leaf  of  the  plants;  they  soon  fasten  upon 
the  leaf  and  feed,  never  moving  until  they 
are  carefully  brushed  off  and  dried  at  the 
proper  season ;  they  are  then  packed  in 
hide  seroons  or  bags  and  shipped.  A  few 
of  the  insects  are  saved  every  year  for  seed. 
Tlie  crop  was  formerly  very  valuable.  It 
has  to  be  carefully  collected  before  the  end 
of  the  dry  season :  as  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  its  being  destroyed  by  an  early  rain. 
After  a  good  night's  rest  at  Antigua,  we 
renewed  our  journey  at  sunrise  the  next 
moAiing.  Our  road  led  us  through  a  mount- 
ainous country  during  the  afternoon,  and 
we  crossed  many  rivers  of  pure,  sparkling 
water  and  passed  through  several  small 
Indian  villages,  reaching  Patzun  at  five 
o'clock.  Here  we  passed  the  night,  leaving 
the  village  well  behind  us  by  six  o'clock 
the    next    morning.      We    breakfasted    at 


Godines  and  soon  after  leaving  that  village 
came  out  upon  the  lofty  table-land  bordering 
the  lake  of  Atitlan.  The  scene  which  no* 
opened  to  our  view  was  magnificent  in  the 
extreme,  and  one  which,  as  far  as  my  feeble 
pen  is  concerned,  certainly  beggars  descrip- 
tion. For  four  hours  we  descended  along 
the  borders  of  this  beautiful  lake,  the  ever- 
changing  combinations  of  lake  and  mount- 
ains, and  light  and  shadow,  constantly  pre- 
senting new  views,  each  one  of  which  seemed 
to  surpass  the  others  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence. On  reaching  the  plain  we  passeil 
through  the  village  of  San  Andres,  by  a  roaJ 
delightfully  shaded  by  large  trees,  many  of 
which  were  covered  with  beautiftil  floueis. 
After  a  long  ascent,  during  jihich  .the  lake 
was  hidden  from  our  view,  we  came  out 
upon  it  again  and  passed  for  a  short  dis- 
tance along  its  shore  before  entering  upon 
the  very  steep  zigzag  path  leading  up  to- 
ward Solola.  Tlie  road  was  very  bad  in 
places,  and  the  ascent  very  severe  upon  our 
jaded  beasts.  The  afternoon  was  now  get- 
ting advanced,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
mountains  and  volcanoes  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  magnificent  scenery  through 
which  we  were  passing ;  a  cataract  wat 
rushing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  path,  and 
now  plunging  over  the  rocks,  and  again 
gurgling  and  muttering  beneath  them,  kept 
up  a  continual  roar  as  we  slowly  ascended. 
The  road  from  Solola,  where  we  passed 
the  night,  to  Quezaltenango,  by  the  «ay  of 
Naguala,  leads  up  and  down  long  "cuesias." 
through  a  wild  but  picturesque  countiy. 
Sometimes  from-  a  high  baireil  bluff  or  ci- 
posed  mountain  summit,  'where  tfie,  sharp 


where  th( 
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■KvaOy  wind  was  howling 


We 

natives  in  parties  of  from  two  T*^'," -^;,^Vj*i'T'^ "  '        try.     They  are  indolent 

10  twenty,  always  walking  in  '''■C^'^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^    superstitious, 

single  file  and  with  a  steady,  ' '  but  generally  docile  and 

rapid  gait.     They  arc  gener-  corFn-rLAmiiiG  *t  las  hubu.  polite,  and  they  always 

ally   of    medium  stature   aitd  very    tough,  1  stop    in   the  road    to   let   a    traveler   pass 

having     great     strength     in  their     necks,  I  and    salute  him,    hat    in    hand,    wilh^aftjl-. 
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"A  Dios,  senor!"  In  the  wanner  parts 
of  the  country  the  Indian  men  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  but  little  encumbered  with 
clotliing,  and,  in  some  districts  a  short  skirt, 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  is  the  only 
garment  worn  by  the  women;  among  the 
more  degraded  tribes  even  thU  is  some- 
times dispensed  with.  The  young  children 
of  both  sexes  are  generally  running  about 
in  a  complete  state  of  nudity.  The  Indians 
are  very  unreliable  as  laborers,  having 
many  saints-days  and  church  holidays  to 
observe ;  and  often,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  their  employers'  interests,  they  will 
absent  themselves  from  work  for  several 
days  together.  They  receive  on  the  plan- 
tations from  one  "  real  "  to  three  "  reales  " 
{twelve  and  a  half  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents)  per  day,  according  to  the  class  of 
labor  performed,  and  the  planter  is  always 
under  advances  to  them.  They  are  strong- 
ly addicted  to  the  use  of  "  agua-diente,"  the 
-rum  of  the  country,  and  drunken  Indians 
along  the  road  are  almost  as  common  as 
trees.  As  we  approached  Quezaltenango 
we  met  numbeis  of  intoxicated  natives, 
both  men  and  women,  reeling,  staggering, 
screaming  and  swearing,  who  had  probably 
been  celebrating  some  Jies/a  in  the  city. 

Of  Quezaltcnango,  though  it  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  size  and  importance  in  the 
republic  with  u  population  of  some  fifteen 
thousand  Indians  and  Mestizos,  we  saw 
but  little  in  our  one  night's  stay.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  a  great  plain  about 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  backed  by  a  group  of  mount- 
ains in  the  center  of  which  is  a  broken 
volcano  which  was  last  in  active  eruption 
nearly  a  century  ago,  although  smoke  still 
issues  from  the  crater.  As  we  passed  on 
the  next  morning,  this  rent  and  broken 
mountain  towered  upon  our  left,  the  smoke 
curling  slowly  from  its  ragged  edges  into 
the  still  ait,  while  beyond,  the  conical  and 
symmetrical  Volcan  de  Santa  Maria  reared 
its  lofty  peak  among  the  clouds. 

The  new  plain  upon  which  our  road  soon 
brought  us  is  peculiarly  sterile,  being  en- 
tirely devoid  of  verdure,  and  its  baked  sur- 
face is  scattered  over  with  rocks  thrown 
from  the  volcano  many  years  ago.  It  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  been  formerly  the 
bed  of  a  lake,  and  its  general  appearance 
and  surroundings  certainly  tend  to  confirm 
that  supposition.  It  ends  very  abruptly, 
and  from  its  edge,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  feet,  we  enjoyed  an 
exceedingly  grand  and  extensive  view,  cover- 


ing the  whole  country  between  us  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whose  glistening  surface,at  a 
distance  of  twenty  leagues,  was  plainly  visi- 
ble. Our  descent  at  frist  was  veiy  steep, 
and  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  dismount 
The  road  is  exceedingly  rough,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  very  dangerous,  and  often  quite 
impassable. 

About  mid-day  we  entered  the  beautiful 
district  known  as  the  Costa  Granda.  Here 
we  experienced  a  wonderful  change  of 
scene.  The  air  was  deliclously  soft  and 
balmy,  and  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
many  fruits  and  flowers.  Our  road  led 
us- through  highly  cultivated  coffee  and 
sugar  plantations ;  and  here  and  there  lonj; 
hedges  of  lemon-trees  divided  one  planta 
lion  from  another. 

At  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  gates  oi 
La  Victoria,  a  beautiful  "  finca,"  or  cofe- 
plantation,  owned  by  Don  Gregorio  Rc- 
vuelta,  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction. He  was  expecting  me,  and  received 
me  with  great  cordiality.  He  at  once  turned 
Rosendo  and  the  beasts  over  to  the  care  <il' 
some  of  his  people,  and,  presenting  nie  t.> 
his  "  administrador,"  Seiior  Ximines,  made 
the  cheerful  announcement  that  dinner 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  moments.  Don 
Gregorio  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  jolly 
host,  and  during  my  few  days'  stay  at  La 
Victoria,  treated  me  with  true  Spanish  hos- 
pitality. 

Coffee  culture  is  very  interesting,  and  the 
growing  crop  is  very  beautifuL  The  tree> 
at  maturity  are  from  five  to  eight  feel  high; 
they  arc  well  shaped  and  bushy,  with  i 
glossy  dark-green  foliage,  and  planted  dghi 
or  nine  feet  apart  The  flowers  are  in  clu.' 
ters  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  and  are  siiiall. 
but  pure  white  and  very  fragrant.  The  (rail 
has  a  rich  color,  and  resembles  a  smjil 
cherry  or  large  cranberry  ;  it  grows  in  clu^ 
ters,  close  to  the  branches,  and  when  it 
becomes  a  deep  red  is  ripe,  and  ready  to  be 
gathered.  The  trees  are  raised  from  st^ 
and  do  not  begin  to  yield  until  the  third 
year.  In  Central  America  they  bear  trd! 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  although,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  trees  twenty  yeats  old  mil 
yield  an  abundance  of  fiiuL  The  tree 
IS  particularly  beautiful  when  in  full  bloom 
or  when  laden  with  ripe  fruit 

The  process  of  preparing  cofiee  for 
market  is  as  follows :  the  ripe  bemes  ubi" 
picked  are  at  first  put  through  a  machine 
called  the  "  despulpador,"  which  remoi-es 
the  pulp;  the  coffee-grains,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  each  beny,  are  still  covered  «itl> 
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a  sort  of  glutinous  substance  which  adheres 
to  ihe  bean ;  they  are  now  spread  out  on 
large  "patios,"  made  specially  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  left  there,  being  occasionally  tossed 
about  and  turned  over  with  wooden  shovels 
until  ihey  are  perfectly  dry.  They  are  then 
gathered  up  and  put  into  the  "retriJla,"  a 
circular  trough  in  which  a  heavy  wooden 
wheel,  shod  with  steel,  is  made  to  revolve,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  break  the  husk  without 
crushing  the  bean.  The  chaff  is  separated 
from  the  grain  by  means  of  a  fanning-miH, 
and  the  coffee  is  now  thoroughly  dry  and 
clean.  After  this,  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
planters  to  have  it  spread  out  on  long  tables 
and  carefully  picked  over  by  the  Indian 
woraen  and  children,  all  the  bad  beans 
being  thrown  out.  It  only  remains  then  to 
have  it  put  into  bags,  weighed  and  marked, 
before  it  is  ready  for  shipment  to  the  port. 
On  some  ofthe  larger  plantations  this  process 
is  greatly  simplified,  with  considerable  saving 
in  time  and  labor,  by  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  for  drying  and  cleaning  the  coffee. 
After  two  more  days  of  delicious  dreamy 
idleness  in  this  little  paradise,  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  as  far  as  Retaluleu,  about  six 
leagues  nearer  the  sea,  and  Don  Gregorio, 
having  business  there,  accompanied  me. 
The  road  was  cool  and  shady  and  almost 
level,  there  being  a  continuous  but  scarcely 
noticeable  descent  toward  the  ocean;  and 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  through  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  cocoa-palms.  Coffee,  hides, 
and  other  produce  are  brought  from  the 


interior  to  Retaluleu  to  be  re  weighed, 
marked,  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house 
before  being  forwarded  to  the  ports ;  it  is, 
therefore,  during  the  shipping  season,  a  very 
busy  and  important  little  place.  We  spent 
the  day  and  night  there,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  set  out  for  Champerico.  Don  Gre- 
gorio accompanied  us  for  a  short  distance  on 
our  journey,  and  then  bade  us  farewell.  The 
heat  now  became  rather  oppressive,  although 
the  road  was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  thickly  shaded.  In 
many  places  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
trees  were  hung  or  draped  with  vines  and 
creepers,  bearing  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  We  passed  many  shapely  orange- 
trees  covered  with  bright  fruit,  and  rode 
through  several  groves  of  plantains  and 
cocoa-palms.  The  forests  were  full  of  par- 
rots, macaws,  cockatoos  and  other  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage.  There  were  quantities 
of  iguanas  or  lizards,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  over  three  feet  in  length,  running 
across  the  road  or  rustling  among  the  leaves 
at  either  side;  innumerable  vultures  were 
gracefully  sailing.about  in  the  air,  or  swoop- 
ing down  and  hopping  about  in  a  stealthy 
and  repulsive  manner.  These  disgusting 
birds  are  met  with  in  large  numbers  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Central  America;  they 
are  the  natural  scavengers  of  the  country, 
and  no  doubt  of  great  use  in  keeping  off 
plagues  and  pestilences,  specially  from  the 
"  tierras  calientes."  A  stringent  law  exists 
against  molesting  them  in  any  ^^y-^,^,-!,!!.! 
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After  a  very  hot  ride  of  five  hours,  we 
began  to  fee)  a  gentle  breeze  and  to  inhale 
ti)e  refreshing  salt  air  from  the  sea.  Soon 
we  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  the 
shore,  and  presently  descried  the  masts  of 
two  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  apparently 
hardly  more  than  a  stone's  throw  ahead  of 
us.     Pushing  on  over  a  slight  elevation,  we 
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found  oureelves  entering  the  town  of  Cham- 
perico,  with  the  unruffled  waters  of  the  wide 
Pacific  spread  out  before  us,  a  white  line 
of  seething  foam  marking  its  shores  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  grand  roar 
of  the  surf  thundering  in  our  ears.  Cham- 
perico  is  probably  destined  to  be  the  chief 
port  in  Central  America  ;  it  is  at  present  the 
worst  landing-place  on  the  coast.  There  is 
no  harbor  and  no  pier,  and  to  effect  the 
embarking  and  disembarking  of  passengers 


and  freight,  great  "lanchas"  arc  used,  lilte 
the  one  in  our  first  engraving. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  my 
arrival,  the  steamer  "Costa  Rica"  came 
into  port.  I  jumped  into  the  fii^t  launch 
and  went  off  to  the  steamer  and  shortly 
after  daylight  the  next  morning  we  cast 
anchor  off  San  Jos^  and,  immediately  afi« 
breakfast,  some  of  us  went  ashore. 
We  found  the  people  considerably 
excited,  having  just  received  thf 
startling  intelligence  that  a  revo- 
lution had  broken  out  in  Hondun' 
which  was  likely  to  involve  some 
of  the  other  states  in  war.  It 
seemed  that  General  Medino.  a 
former  president  of  Honduras,  hart 
made  a  revolution  against  Leive. 
the  then  president,  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  government.  It  was  ■ 
stated  that  Medino  was  supported 
in  this  effort  by  General  Barrios  of 
Guatemala,  and  that  the  latter, 
fearing  opposition  from  General 
Gonzalez,  president  of  San  Salva 
dor  (who  was  supposed  to  b«in 
favor  of  Leive),  had  sent  t«o 
thousand  men  to  the  frontier,  and 
that  war  between  the  two  republita 
was  imminent.  It  gave  us  plent) 
to  think  about  and  speculate  upoii 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  such 
a  war  as  was  expected  would 
materially  affect  the  plans  and  in- 
terests of  almost  every  passenger 
in  the  sliip  ;  we  returned  early  to 
the  steamer  and  got  under  way 
again  before  sunset. 

At  Acajutla.  where  we  arrived 
next  morning,  I  experienced  some 
annoyance   from    the    officials,— 
having  no  passport,  and  cominga> 
I  did  from  the  then  hostile  state  of 
Guatemala.     Acajutla,  the  nc^- 
emmost  port  of  San  Salvador,  is  i 
small  town  built  on  a  high  bluff 
which  forms  one  of  the  few  breaks 
in  the  long  stretch  of  sand  beach 
that  extendsalmost  uninterruptedlyfromSan 
Benito  in  Chiapas  to  Punta  Arenas  in  Costa 
Rica;  it  is  the  port  of  Sonsonate,  a  con- 
siderable town  about  five  leagues  &om  the 
coast. 

I  was  free  at  last  and  was  just  crossing 
the  street  to  the  hotel  when  I  met,  most 
opportunely,  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  an  English- 
man residing  in  Sonsonate,  to  whom  I  had 
letters  of  introduction.  He  was  the  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S-  Co,,  and  he  had 
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come  down  to  the  port  to  look  after  their 
interests.  The  weather  being  oppressively 
warm  and  the  town  itself  presenting  no 
special  attractions,  I  spent  most  of  the  day 
in  his  office.  At  about  three  we  took  the 
"diligence"  for  Sonsonate.  The  road  was 
very  dusty  and  nearly  level,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  not  quite  so  rich  in  vege- 
ution  as  it  is  near  the  coast  of  Guatemala; 
there  were,  however,  many  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers,  and  we  passed  through  a  fine 
grove  of  cocoa-palms  just  before  entering 
the  town,  which  we  reached  about  dusk. 

As  we  received  no  fresh  news  of  an 
alarming  character  on  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  but,  on  the  contrary,  learned  that 
the  Salvadorean  troops  were  concentrating 
in  considerable  force  at  Santa  Ana,  thus 
giving  additional  protection  to  Sonsonate, 
the  people  became  more  quiet  and  hopeful. 
Mr.  Jones  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  capital 
on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  and  very 
kindly  offered  to  supply  me  with  mules,  if 
I  would  accompany  him  ;  this  of  course  I 
was  very  glad  to  do.  We  were  obliged  to 
make  a  very  early  start  the  next  morning, 
as  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us,  and 
while  the  moonlight  was  still  struggling  with 
the  dawn  the  mules  were  brought  out  into 
the  patio  and  everything  was  in  readiness. 


An  hour's  ride  brought  us  out  upon  a 
sort  of  elevated  plain   at  the  farther  end 

of  which  was  the  town  of  Izaico,  and  be- 
yond rose  the  famous  volcano,  its  brown 
sides  covered  with  lava  and  light  smoke 
issuing  from  the  crater.  The  Volcan  de 
Izalco  is  quiet  at  present,  but  it  has  been 
almost  constantly  in  eruption  for  many 
yeais.  This  volcano  has  literally  grown 
out  of  the  earth  within  the  past  century. 
About  eighty  years  ago  a  small  opening  in 
the  ground  appeared  from  which  smoke 
issued  and  small  quantities  of  earth  and 
stones  were  thrown  up  by  internal  explosions. 
These  eruptions  have  continued,  and  the 
pile,  which  was  at  first  but  little  larger  than 
an  ant-hill,  has  accumulated  from  year  to 
year  until  it  has  grown  into  its  present  form, 
a  great  conical  mass  which  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  seven  thousand  feet. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  entered  the 
capital,  having  accomplished  a  distance  of 
more  than  sixty  miles.  On  the  6th  of 
of  January,  or  "  Twelfth -day,"  I  attended 
the  reception  at  the  palace  of  President 
Gonzalez,  and  was  duly  presented  to  him. 
He  rose  from  the  sofa  to  receive  me,  and 
then  introduced  me,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  to  those  immediately  around  him. 
He  invited  me  to  a  seat  beside  hii)^^f^j[(^ 
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asked  me  questions  about  my  country,  being 
apparently  greatly  interested  in  my  replies. 
He  is  a  tall,  military-iooking  man,  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  the  country,  like 
Barrios,  but  a  man  of  higher  stamp.  He  was 
surrounded  by  officers  in  full  uniform,  who 
were,  as  a  whole,  an  intelhgent  and  fine- 
looking  body  of  men.  The  city  was  full  of 
troops,  and  new  detachments  were  coming 
in  from  different  directions  every  day,  and 
there  was  constant  drilling  in  the  plaza  in 
preparation  for  the  war,  which  now  seemed 
to  be  inevitable.  Business  was  almost  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  were 
suffering  greatly  from  the  state  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  which  existed,  as  well  as  from  the 
scarcity  of  bbor  arising  from  the  feet  that 
many  of  the  "  mozos  "  had  run  away  and  hid- 
den m  the  mountains  to  avoid  being  drafted. 
Meanwhile  the  two  presidents  were  ex- 
changing complimentary  dispatches,  con- 
tinuing their  preparations  for  war,  and  levy- 
ing contributions  or  making  forced  loans  to 
meet  the  heavy  expenses  for  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  the  two  armies. 

It  was  believed  by  some  that  Barrios  had 
simply  made  an  excuse  of  the  Honduras 
affair  to  send  his  troops  to  the  frontier,  and 
that  he  was  ambitious  to  get  control  of 
Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  with  a  view 


ultimately  to  re-uniting  the  five  states  undet 
one  government,  with  himself  as  presidenL 
If  that  was  the  case,  it  seems  that  he  eithn 
found  Gonzalez  better  prepared  than  he  bad 
anticipated,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  con- 
cluded that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
so  bold  a  stroke;  for,  from  his  dispatches, 
he  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  do  evcrjlhing      : 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  impending  war. 
and  o^red  to  disband  his  troops  if  Gonzalei 
would  do  the  same  or  come  to  the  frontier 
to    have    a    personal   conference  with  bim.     ^ 
But  the  two  governments  were  so  suspicious     j 
of  each  other  that  it  seemed  very  doubtful     j 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  come  to  ani-     , 
amicable  agreement,  although  the  trouble     \ 
had  really  grown  out  of  nothing  and  iheie     ' 
was  not  even  a  plausible  excuse  for  war. 

The  capital  of  San  Salvador  was  foraietiy 
a  rich  and  beautiful  city,  but  it  has  suffered 
many  times  from  severe  earthquakes,  and  in 
April,  1854,  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
present  city  has  been  built  since  then,  and 
was  fast  growing  to  rival  in  beauty  and 
prosperity  the  former  capital,  when,  in  1873. 
another  terrible  earthquake  occurred,  Vhidi 
left  more  than  half  the  city  in  ruins. 

San  Salvador  is  a  rich  and  fertile  state. 
although,  owing  to  an  im[>erfect  tariff,  to- 
gether with  losses  from  earthquakes  and  a 
serious  decline  in  the  price  of  indigo  dufing 
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the  past  few  years,  the  government  is  to-day 
sufiering  &om  financial  embarrassment,  in- 
digo is  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and 
ihe  crop  at  one  time  amounted  to  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  dollars.  Besides 
indigo,  coffee  and  sugar  are  now  produced 
in  considerable  quantities,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Ana,  and  coal  and  iron 
have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  Sufficient  tobacco  also  is  raised 
for  home  consumption,  though  "of  rather 
an  inferior  quality.  The  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Miguel 
have  been  worked,  with  more  or  less  satis- 
fectory  results,  for  many  years,  and  are  no 
doubt  still  capable  of  much  development. 

Besides  the  capital  and  Sonsonate,  Santa 
Ana  and  San  Miguel  are  large  and  imptor- 
tanc  towns ;  the  great  indigo  fair  is  held  in  the 
latter  place  every  year  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Besides  Acajutla,  San  Salvador 
has  two  other  ports,  viz..  La  Libertad  and 
La  Union;  the  latter  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  coast,  while  the  former  is 
merely  an  open  roadstead. 

While  I  was  still  in  doubt  about  making 
the  trip  to  San  Miguel,  I  received  letters 
which  decided  me  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
funher  expeditions  into  the  interior  and 
return  at  once  to  Guatemala.  So  I  de- 
lennined  to  take  the  next  steamer  up  the 
coa.st  from  La  Libertad  to  San  Jose,  The 
port  is  twelve  leagues  from  the  capital 
and  a  diligence  runs  down  to  meet  every 
steamer.  My  business  obliged  me,  however, 
to  remain  iA  the  city  the  next  morning  for 
several  hoiirs  after  the  diligence  had  started. 
When  at  last  I  was  free  I  succeeded 
in  getting  mules  and  an  artiero  to  take  me 
to  the  port. 

We  reached  La  Libertad  before  eight 
o'clock  and  found  the  "  Honduras"  already 
there.  After  a  pleasant  voyage  of  two  days 
we  anchored  ofTSan  Jos6atsix  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and,  going  ashore  very  early  the 
next  morning,  I  found  that  we  had  arrived 
a  day  earlier  than  was  expected,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  diligence  for  the  capital 
until  the  following  day.  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  remaining  in  the  port  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  I  commenced  to  look  about 
for  mules  to  take  me  up  to  the  city.  The 
only  saddle-mule  I  could  find  had  been 
already  secured  by  a  jeweler  just  arrived 
from  Bolivia,  who  was  bustling  about  with 
a  well-satisfied  air,  preparing  to  depart  im- 
mediately for  Guatemala,  ninety  miles  dis- 
tant, while  his  less  fortunate  fellow-passen- 
gers (some  twenty  in  number)  stood  about 


watching  him  in  a  most  disconsolate  manner 
I  succeeded  after  a  while  in  finding  a  ven' 
dilapidated-looking  mustang  and  a  hard, 
nanow  Mexican  saddle.  We  set  out  at 
eleven  o'clock  under  a  scorching  sun,  and 
our  cavalcade  doubtless  made  a  most 
absurd  appearance,  our  uncouth  beasts 
raising  clouds  of  dust  as  we  trotted  away 
toward  the  interior.  We  reached  Escuintia 
at  seven  o'clock  utterly  exhausted,  and, 
after  partaking  of  some  slight  refreshment, 
went  immediately  to  bed.  We  were  in  the 
saddle  again  at  five  the  next  morning,  how- 
ever, and  reached  the  capital  before  two  in 
the  afternoon,  arriving  twenty-eight  hours 
in  advance  of  our  fellow  passengers.  I 
found  Guatemala  full  of  troops  in  active 
preparation  for  war,  just  as  they  had  been 
in  San  Salvador.  A  few  days  before  I 
left  the  city  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  governments  resulted  in  an  agreement 
to  disband  the  troops  on  both  sides,  and  thus 
a  temporary  peace  was  patched  up.  With- 
in two  months  another  revolution  broke  out 
which  resulted  in  a  decided  victory  for 
Ihe  Guatemaltecos. 

Just  before  I  left  Guatemala,  I  received  an 
invitation  to  a  wedding  in-  which  the  chief 
actors  were  both  members  of  families  of 
some  prominence  and  distinction  in  that 
country.  The  bride's  mother,  now  a  widow,  is 
an  American,  from  Philadelphia,  who  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  gentleman  and  went  with 
him  to  Guatemala  about  forty  years  ago. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country  of 
solemnizing  marriages  early  in  the  morning, 
the  guests  assembled  at  this  lady's  house 
soon  after  seven  o'clock.  After  the  usual 
delay  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  bride 
appeared  and  the  wliole  party  proceeded  in 
carriages  to  the  cathedral.  Here  the  cere- 
mony was  very  imposing  and  lasted  fully  an 
hour.  We  returned  to  the  house  to  the 
wedding  breakfast  and  then  came  dancing, 
an  inspection  of  the  bridal  presents,  and  a 
tour  of  the  bride's  house,  which  adjoined  her 
mother's,  I  enjoyed  the  day  exceedingly, 
and  shall  not  soon  forget  my  kind  hostess's 
last  words  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  house. 
Slie  had  said  good-bye  and  wished  me  a  safe 
return  home,  etc.,  and,  as  I  was  descending 
the  stairs,  she  called  out  to  me  in  a  slightly 
trcmidous  voice,  with  her  pretty  Spanish  ac- 
cent, "  Remember  me  to  my  country !" 

I  cannot  close  without  acknowledging  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  S.in 
Francisco,  for  offering  me  the  use  of  his 
justly  celebrated  photographs  to  as^st  in 
illustrating  this  article.        nnitizec  by  CjOOQIC 
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ORDERED   AWAY. 

But  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  no  thought  of  sleep- 
ing. There  was  a  weight  upon  her  brain 
and  a  fire  in  her  veins  which  made  quiet, 
restful  sleep  impossible  ;  and  yet  there  was 
a  strange  numbness  stealing  over  her  when 
she  lay  still.  It  dimmed  her  sight ;  the 
picture,  like  Blossom's  face,  waved  and 
danced  and  blurred  to  indistinctness  upon 
the  wall  before  her.  Was  her  hearing  be- 
coming dulled  ?  She  dared  not  He  there, 
lest  she  should  float  away  into  an  uncon- 
£  from  which  there  was  no  return. 


She  listened  for  some  passing  sound,  and  3 
buret  of  merry  voices  came  from  the  parlM. 
with  a  happy  vibration,  as  they  died  away, 
jarring  upon  her  spirit.  She  rose  heai-ilr 
and  left  the  bed.  But  she  would  not  p 
in  to  them.  She  could  not  so  soon  mtf- 
the  man  who  had  deceived  the  chiV 
and  her.  They  would  not  mark  her  ab- 
sence. They  did  not  need  her  to  mak-- 
their  happiness  complete.  No  one  in 
all  the  world  needed  het  now.  No  one 
wanted  her,  if  the  truth  were  told.  Onh 
a  little  while  ago  and  her  energies  wert 
strained  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 
and  now  the  world  seemed  to  move  on  and 
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she  to  be  dropped  by  the  way.     Even  her 
schemes,  when  nothing   but   schemes  was 
left  to  her,  had  come  to  naught.     All  around 
her«ere  signs  of  a  life  in  which  she  had 
now  no  part — voices  and  laughter  coming 
in  at  the  open  window,  music  sounding  in 
the  distance,  people    hurrying    by.     Some 
one  passed  in  the  twilight,  gay  in  a  sweep- 
ing gown     with  ribbons    dangling   and    a 
shrill  laugh  cutting  the  air.     It  was  Claudia 
Bjyce  with  her  new  lover  by  her  side.     Ah ! 
the  young  were  easily  consoled.     Age  and 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  only  brought  con- 
stancy— even  in  despair.    She  groped  her 
way  to  the  door  and  stole  into  the  open  air 
again,  fearful  lest  Blossom  should  hear  her. 
sSelongedforabreathofthe  wind  that  came 
tearing  over  the  prairies  at  times  like  a  troop 
of  wild  hordes.     But  the  air  was  still  and 
sultry  to-night.     Doors  and  windows  were 
thrown  wide  open  to  catch  the  occasional 
breeze    cooled    by    its    passage   across    the 
broad  river.     The  notes  of  a  bugle,  faint 
and  sweet,  sounded  from  behind  tbe  bar- 
racks.      There   was    running   to    and    fro, 
cheery  greetings  and  gossip  at  every  cor- 
ner.    Was  it   her   morbid    fancy,  or    were 
these  voices  stilled  at  her  approach  ?     The 
door  at  her  old  home  was  ajar,  the  window 
of  the  little  parlor  was  open  and  a  trolling, 
rollicking  song  came  out  as  if  to  mock  her 
as   she  went  by.     She  had  been  the  mis- 
tress here   once.     She   had  reigned  hice  a 
queen.      A  poor  kingdom   it   might  seem 
to  the  fine  ladies  about  her,  but  all  her  own, 
and   she   had  gloried  in  it     Now  she  was 
crownlcss,  deposed.     She   had    grasped  at 
something  beyond  this  and  lost  all. 

She  wandered  on.  The  cheerful,  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  which  had  rasped  her  irri- 
tated spirit  were  left  behind.  The  fields  of 
grain  waved  green  about  her,  the  river  rolled 
by  just  beyond.  There  was  something  sooth- 
ing in  the  murmur  of  its  sweeping  current. 
For  how  many  years  had  it  been  the  under- 
tone to  her  busy  life !  Away  in  the  distance 
— brought  near  by  the  haze  of  twilight — 
plain  and  sky  met  in  a  debatable  land  of 
shadow.  She  wondered,  with  a  dull  curi- 
osity, about  the  world  off  there,  of  which 
she  Itnew  so  little.  With  the  great,  calm 
sky  above  her  and  the  quiet  river  flowing 
near,  a  measure  of  peace  and  hope  returned. 
There  might  be  something  yet,  in  that  un- 
known region  from  which  the  darkness  was 
advancing  in  great  strides,  for  the  child  and 
her  if  they  could  but  push  out  boldly  to 
seek  it. 

And  then  she  remembered,  with  a  pang 
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sharp  as  a  pain,  that  the  child  was  no  longer 
her  own  to  control.  She  had  resigned 
her  right  to  the  girl.  She  had  indeed 
lost  her  scepter  and  given  away  her  crown  ! 

She  was  glad  when  she  turned  back  and 
gained  the  inclosure  of  the  fort  to  find  the 
way  she  had  come  over  nearly  deserted  and 
the  night  fast  closing  in.  No  one  in  the 
still  darkness  heeded  the  black  figure  which 
seemed  a  part  of  itself  as  it  hurried  on. 
There  was  a  light  in  the  sutler's  parlor, 
toward  which' her  feet  turned  of  themselves. 
For  one  brief  moment  she  could  fancy  that 
the  old  days  had  come  again.  Once  more 
she  saw  the  room  half  full  of  smoke,  the 
round  table  drawn  up  close  to  the  fire 
where  waited  an  impatient,  familiar  group. 
What  kept  the  mistress  so  long  away  ? 
Some  one  sang  a  noisy  song  to  beguile 
the  time.  The  refrain  came  to  her  ears 
with  the  tap  of  heels  upon  the  floor.  Her 
hand  was  tlirust  out  for  the  latch.  Then 
she  came  to  herself  and  shrank  back 
from  the  door.  Dead  and  gone !  Tlie 
forms  she  had  called  up  in  her  vision  had 
turned  to  dust  and  ashes  years  before. 
What  was  she  but  a  ghost  of  the  former 
mistress  of  the  place  ? 

She  hurried  on  home.  Home  I  It  was  no 
home  to  her.  But  she  crept  into  the  house 
unobserved  and  to  bed.  There  was  silence 
in  the  parlor  out  from  which  the  merry 
voices  had  come  only  an  hour  before.  The 
visitors  had  departed  and  Blossom  would 
come  presently  to  sec  if  she  still  slept.  She 
composed  her  limbs  and  even  controlled 
her  quick,  panting  breath  as  the  girl's  step 
sounded  outside  the  doorj  and  Blossom, 
having  peeped  in,  stole  away  again. 

Then  alone  in  the  darkness  she  tried  to 
think  it  out — to  plan  her  future  and  the 
child's.  She  had  never  been  one  to  grasp 
at  another  hand  for  strength.  She  had 
stood  alone  fearless,  self-helped,  but  now 
in  the  darkness  and  in  tbe  feebleness  of 
her  spirit  she  would  have  sought  a  friend. 
But  there  was  none — no  one  who  could 
enter  in  any  degree  into  her  hopes  or  be 
made  to  feel  her  despair.  Cogger's  plain 
face,  with  its  shrewd  blinking  eyes,  rose 
before  her  imbidden.  But  she  put  it  aside. 
What  could  he  know  of  her  ambition  for 
the  child  ?  He  would  only  range  himself 
with  Captain  Elyot  and  "  the  rest  of  'em," 
she  thought  bitterly.  No,  she  must  fight 
alone  ;  for  fight  she  would.  The  hfe  she  had 
been  leading  the  past  few  months  was  galling 
enough,  even  with  hope  to  lend  her  pa- 
tience.  It  would  be  beyond  endurance  now^j. 
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Oh,  if  she  had  oaly  held  out  against  the 
young  man!  If  she  had  but  barred  the 
door  in  his  face  instead  of  urging  on  the 
intimacy  which  had  ended  in  Blossom's 
marriage !  If  she  had  only  been  firm  at 
the  last !  She  herself  had  made  the  net  in 
which  Blossom's  feet  were  snared.  But  for 
this  they  might  have  gone  away,  they  two, 
and  somewhere — even  though  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth — in  some  distant  city  where 
they  were  unknown,  the  money  which  went 
for  nothing  here  would  have  bought  posi- 
tion, favor — everything  for  the  child. 

llie  moon,  straggling  up  the  sky,  sent  a 
long,  slanting  ray  like  a  ghostly  finger  into 
the  room  where  the  woman  lay  tossing  upon 
her  uneasy  bed.  It  touched  the  face  upon 
the  wall  so  like  Blossom's.  Oh,  how  could 
any  one  turn  against  the  child  P  Perhaps 
it  was  not  true  after  all.  It  might  he  that 
this  stranger  was  mistaken.  The  gossip 
of  a  garrison  had  taught  her  that  rumor  was 
two-weed.  No  disturbing  news  had  reached 
Blossom  or  she  would  have  shared  it  with 
her  mother  before  i^w,  and  Captain  Elyot 
seemed  happy  and  at  ease.  How  could  he 
be  if  tliis  were  true  ?  Still  if  this  old  man 
so  far  away  had  looked  with  favor  upon  the 
marriage  there  should  have  come  a  letter 
from  him  before  now.  And  Blossom  had 
assured  her  that  there  was  none.  What  if 
one  had  come  and  the  young  man,  unwill- 
ing to  let  the  truth  be  known,  had  concealed 
it  from  the  child  ?  She  rose  from  the  bed 
again  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  made 
her  way  across  the  narrow  passage  to  the 

Earlor  door,  which  opened  noiselessly  at 
cr  touch.  It  was  but  a  step  in  the  dim 
light  to  the  comer  where  Captain  Elyot's 
writing-case  lay  closed  and  locked  upon  a 
table.  She  held  her  breath  as  she  took  it 
in  her  arms  lest  she  should  awaken  the 
sleepers  in  the  next  room,  but  no  alarm 
disturbed  her  as  she  retreated  swiftly.  She 
shut  the  door  and  fastened  it  carefully 
after  her.  Then  lighting  a  candle  and 
drawing  the  curtain  of  her  narrow  window 
she  prepared  to  search  the  contents  of  the 
desk.  A  bunch  .  of  keys  that  had  tried 
every  unyielding  lock  at  the  post  was 
among  the  odds  and  ends  reserved  from 
the  final  disposal  of  the  stock  at  the  store. 
These  she  brought  out,  testing  each  one 
patiently,  until  at  last  the  lock  sprang  hack 
and  the  lid  opened.  She  turned  the  pa- 
pers over  cautiously,  careful  not  to  disturb 
their  order,  seeking,  she  hardly  knew  by 
what  token,  this  letter  which  Blossom,  in 
reply  to    her    inquiries,   assured   her  had 


never  arrived.  But  Blossom  might  easily 
be  deceived.  She  would  know  for  her- 
self. It  was  no  easy  task  with  nothing 
to  guide  her.  She  might  have  spent  hours 
in  the  search  but  that  a  crumpled  letter, 
evidently  tossed  in  carelessly  and  buried  un- 
der a  weight  of  more  neatly  arranged  papers, 
caught  her  eye.  Expecting  nothing,  for  it 
was  old  and  worn  in  appearance,  yet  moved 
to  open  it,  she  took  it  from  its  envelope 
and  was  struck  at  once  by  the  first  words, 
"  Nephew  Robert"  This  must  be  what 
she  sought  J  She  turned  hastily  to  the  con- 
clusion, but  the  signature  was  illegible,  and 
then  she  remembered  that  she  had  never 
asked  the  name  of  this  old  man  in  whom 
she  felt  so  keen  an  interest.  She  deci- 
phered the  date  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sheet  and  found  to  her  disappointment  that 
it  was  written  months  before  Blossom's 
marriage.  StiU  some  fascination  held  her 
eyes  to  the  crooked,  blurred  lines  and  she 
began  to  read.  It  was  the  letter  received 
months  before  his  marriage,  urging  Captain 
Elyot  to  write  to  the  cousin  down  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  The  tone  was  one  of  reproach 
as  well  as  menace,  and  the  inference  gath- 
ered by  the  woman  who  spelled  the  words 
out  slowly  one  by  one  was  that  the  young 
man  owed  allegiance  to  this  cousin.  She  heW 
the  letter  long  in  her  hands  gazing  at  the 
words  which  seemed  to  conceal  so  much. 
So  he  was  false,  as  well  as  fickle  I  How 
long  would  it  be  before  he  wearied  of  the 
child  ?  She  had  nearly  replaced  the  con- 
tents of  the  desk  when  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  yet  found  the  letter  for 
which  she  had  been  searching.  But  she 
looked  in  vain  and  with  less  interest  now. 
Blossom  was  right,  nodoubt.  Captain  Elyot's 
uncle  had  never  written.  It  was  as  the 
stranger  at  the  store  had  said,  the  old 
man  was  angry.  Captain  Elyot's  grand 
friends  had  turned  against  him !  Ob. 
what  a  fool  she  had  been!  She  said  il 
to  herself,  crumpling  the  letter  in  her  hand 
as  the  young  man  had  done,  and  feeling 
her  heart  grow  like  a  stone  toward  him. 
East  and  west,  wherever  he  went,  he  had 
gained  the  love  of  some  woman  only  lo 
cast  it  aside,  she  said  to  herself.  It  was 
no  triumph  that  Blossom  had  won  him  jI 
last.  Her  day,  too,  would  be  brief.  He 
had  given  up  this  cousin  for  the  child,— 
this  cousin  to  whom  he  was  promised,  with- 
out doubt, — but  he  had  known  all  the  lime 
that  Blossom's  inheritance  would  be  hi*, 
and  it  was  for  this  he  had  pursued  ba. 
And  she  had   helped    it^oa!     Her  stxj 
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opposition  and  harsh  words  had  brought 
it  about  at  last  i  She  sat  with  her  elbows 
upon  the  desk  holding  her  poor,  dazed 
head  in  her  hands  until  the  waning  light  in 
the  room  warned  her  to  replace  it  and  con- 
ceal her  discoveiy.  For  she  would  not  act 
hastily.  A  judgment  had  corae  upon  her 
for  her  rashness  and  she  would  take  warn- 
ing now  from  the  past.  The  floor  creaked 
under  her  feet  as  she  crossed  the  parlor, 
the  heavy  desk  slipped  from  her  hand  as 
she  tried  to  set  it  down.  A  quick,  sharp 
voice  called  out  as  she  stood  still  with 
the  darkness  about  her  paling  to  the  ^ay 
of  early  morning.  The  click  of  a  pistol 
followed.  Would  he  shoot  her  like  a  thief? 
It  would  be  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  she 
thought  swiftly.  The  blood  tingled  in  her 
veins,  but  not  with  fear,  as  she  stood  grim 
and  silent  with  a  sudden  wild  desire  for 
this  to  come  and  end  it  all,  thrilling  her 
through  and  through.  Then  everything  was 
still  again  and  she  crept  away,  to  lie  on  her 
bed  in  the  dawning  light  and  try  to  plan  out 
the  iiiture. 

Does  An  angel  with  a.  flaming  sword 
stand  always  in  the  way  to  turn  us  back 
&om  our  evil  purposes?  I  think  not; 
more  often  the  toad  seems  to  open,  and 
opportunity  makes  the  path  to  destruction 
smooth  and  swift  to  our  feet. 

The  time  slid  by  to  Blossom,  who  knew 
that  these  happy  days  might  come  to  a 
sudden  end,  from  the  succession  of  changes 
in  the  garrison,  as  summer  drew  near. 
Jagged  days  they  were  to  Mrs.  StubBs, 
moodily  biding  her  time,  and  giving  little 
heed  apparcnfly  to  outward  events.  As 
summer  approached,  preparations  were 
made  for  a  general  movement  against  the 
Indians,  who  had  gathered  in  great  force 
along  the  Smoky  Hill,  becoming  more  and 
more  troublesome  as  the  season  advanced. 
Lieutenant  Orme  had  never  returned  to 
the  post;  and  one  after  another  the  officers 
with  their  commands  were  drawn  away, 
until  barely  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
to  guard  the  fort  was  left  Captain  Elyol's 
turn  came  at  last. 

With  scarcely  men  enough  to  garrison  the 
post  and  their  enemies  strengthening  around 
them,  it  was  found  necessary  to  communi- 
cate with  some  of  the  more  northern  forts. 
Orders  from  head-quarters  finally  rendered 
this  imperative. 

Captain  Elyot  and  Lieutenant  Gibbs  were 
the  only  available  officers  remaining  and 
upon  them  fell  this  dangerous  service.  With 
a  small    body  of   men  and   a  couple  of 


scouts,  they  were  to  make  their  way  through 
what  was  much  of  the  distance  an  ambushed 
wilderness,  to  the  Platte  River, — neither  the 
first  time  nor  the  last  that  a  force  too 
lai^e  to  conceal  its  movements  and  too 
small  to  defend  itself,  has  been  sent  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  country, 

"  Be  a  brave  girl,"  said  Captain  Elyot  to 
his  wife,  though  his  own  cheek  paled  with 
the  news  he  brought  "  You  knew  that 
this  must  come,  when  you  promised  to  be 
a  soldier's  wife." 

But  Blossom  had  fainted  away  in  his  arms. 

There  was  little  time  for  preparation; 
there  was  even  less  for  adieus.  He  strained 
the  lifeless  form  to  his  breast,  then,  not  daring 
to  linger  lest  his  courage  should  give  way, 
hastily  gave  her  into  Mrs.  Stubbs's  arms, 
too  greatly  agitated  to  observe  the  strange 
excitement  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 
woman,  as  she  bore  her  daughter  off 
and  laid  her  upon  her  bed.  But  when 
Blossom's  face  touched  the  pillow,  she  came 
tohei^elf  with  amoan.  It  drew  her  husband 
back  to  her — that  feeble  sound  like  a  wail. 
He  threw  himself  upon  liis  knees  beside  the 
bed  and  laid  his  face  against  hers.  Through 
the  open  window  came  peaceful,  droning, 
summer  sounds,  mingled  with  the  sobs  of 
some  soldier's  wife  and  the  trampling  of  un- 
easy hoofs.  Already  the  little  company  who 
were  to  march  had  gathered.  The  women 
had  run  out  and  every  idler  drawn  near  to 
see  them  ride  away. 

"  Don't,  child.  .  Don't  grieve  so.  I  shall 
come  back  to  you.      Do  you  hear  me, 


The  bugle  sounded  "to  horse."  He  kissed 
her  passionately. 

"  Remember,"  he  said  to  her  mother,  who 
took  his  place  beside  the  bed,  '^I  ihallcome 
back."    Then  he  was  gone. 

His  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  a  totter- 
ing figure  came  out  of  the  door-way.  It 
was  Blossom,  her  dress  in  disorder,  her  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  her  face  white  as 
death.  She  threw  her  arms  about  his  nccic 
before  them  all. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't,  or  I  can  never 
go!"  he  said,  with  a  sob  like  a  groan,  his 
face  as  white  as  her  own. 

It  was  the  major  himself  who  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  the  house. 
And  no  one  looked  after  the  poor  young 
wife  with  scorn  to-day.  Even  the  women 
gave  her  a  tear. 

Another  good-bye  had  been  said  that 
morning  at  the  major's,  between  Claudia 
and  Lieutenant  Gibbs,  who  was  her  accqited  , 
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lover  now.  For  Claudia  had  determined 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  know- 
ing full  well  that  that  luminary  was  on 
its  decline  for  her.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  hay,  tliough  some  there  are  who 
affirm  the  aftermath  to  be  sweetest.  Clau- 
dia was  not  of  this  opinion,  but  at  least  it 
was  better  than  none,  and  so  she  gathered 
it  in  with  some  haste  and  dexterity,  not 
knowing  what  storms  might  arise. 

There  were  tears  in  the  lieutenant's  eyes,  as 
he  took  her  bloodless  hands  in  his. 

"  You  wont  forget  me  ?  Some  of  these 
men  coming  and  going  are  siue  to  (all  in 
love  with  you,  but,  Claudia " 

"How  silly  to  think  of  such  a  thing, 
when  you  know  we  are  engaged,"  replied 
Claudia,  with  practical  wisdom,  and  trying 
to  release  the  hands  which  the  poor  fellow 
was  crushing  in  his  own. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  a  fool,"  the  man  said, 
swallowing  something  which  rose  in  his 
throat,  "  though  a  fellow  don't  like  to  be 
reminded  of.it  But  you  see,  Claudia,  I 
never  wanted  any  other  girl,  and — and  I 
used  to  feel  as  if  I  could  dioke  Elyot  when 
he  was  coming  here.  But  you  didn't  care 
for  him?" 

Did  Claudia  feel  a  tightening  at  her  own 
throat  which  sent  the  color  into  her  6ice  ? 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  over  and 
over  again  ?  "  she  said,  irritably. 

"  Because  I'm  a  fool,  I  suppose."  And 
the  man  laughed  an  uneasy  laugh.  "  But 
just  once  more,  Claudia, — I'ra  going  away, 
you  know,  and  may  be— you  liked  me  better 
all  the  while,  didn't  you?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  poor  Claudia, 
thus  driven  to  the  wall. 

"  I  knew  you  did.  Only  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  say  'of  course,'  And  you're  sorry 
I'm  going?  I'm  such  a  confounded  foot ! " 
burst  out  the  poor  fellow,  turning  abruptly 
away,   and   staring   out   at    the    window. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  sorry,"  said  Claudia, 
softening.  Had  she  gone  too  &r  in  her 
impatience  ?  But  why  would  he  persist  in 
imtating  her  7  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  It  was  the  hand  with  his  ring 
upon  it,  and  it  showed  very  wJiite  ag^nst 
the  dark-blue  sleeve.  She  could  but  notice 
how  very  becoming  the  ring  was  with  its 
handsome  stone.  The  lieutenant,  as  well 
as  Captain  Elyot,  had  some  expectations. 
His  were  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  latter, — which,  to  do  Claudia 
justice,  had  not  weighed  as  a  feather  with 
the  girl, — ^but  they  were  by  no  means  to  be 
despised. 


"  How  can  you  ask  if  I  am  sorry  ?  "  and 
her  voice  was  reproachful  if  not  ten- 
der, "  If  any  harm  should  come  to  you, 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do."  Nor  did 
she  indeed,  "  And  if  you  don't  let  me 
hear  from  you  when  the  scout  comes  bad; 

from  Fort  Wallace " 

"  I  will,  you  may  be  sure  I  will," 
And  then  the  bugle  which  had  called 
Captain  Elyot  away  sounded  for  this  lover 
also.  He  could  have  taken  the  girl  in  his 
arms  at  this  last  moment,  but  that  her 
calmness  chilled  him,  Slie  held  up  her 
face  dutifully  to  be  kissed.  The  young  man 
swallowed  a  sigh  which  was  half  a  sob  as  be 
turned  away  firom  her.  He  had  gained 
what  he  had  long  desired.  Claudia  was 
his.  But  perhaps  all  apples  have  a  taste  of 
ashes  at  the  core.  "  It  is  her  way,"  he 
said ;  but  he  mounted  his  horse  with 
something  vey  like  a  stone  for  a  heart. 
He  looked  back  as  he  rode  slowly  by 
with  the  troops.  The  women  had  all  run 
out  of  open  doors.  A  sudden  shower 
darkened  the  sky  and  fell  in  great  plashing 
drops,  like  tears  held  back  long.  They 
wet  more  than  one  uncovered  head,  but 
Claudia  had  gone  in  prudently  out  of  the 
rain,  and  the  house  was  blank  and  voice- 
less when  the  lieutenant  rode  out  with 
the  rest 

CHAPTER    XXII. 
THROUGH    THE    WILDERNESS. 

Midsummer  had  spread  its  net  of  coarse, 
tufted  grasses,  already  growing  yellow  under 
a  scorching  sim.  The  streams  had  shmnk 
away  to  half  their  size,  the  lesser  ones  re- 
duced to  bare,  dry  skeletons  stretched  upon 
the  sand.  Day  after  day  a  cloudless  sky 
arched  the  plains — a  dead  blue  over  Fort 
Atchison,  where  no  tidings  of  Captain 
Elyot's  party  had  been  received,  thougb  six 
weeks  had  passed  since  they  set  off  toward 
the  north.  But  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  thatthey  might  have  been  detained 
at  Fort  Harkness,  their  destination  on  the 
Platte,  or  ordered  upon  duty  in  some 
other  direction.  Since  nothing,  good  oi 
ill,  was  really  known  of  them,  but  liltk 
anxiety  was  expressed  in  words,  as  yet,  thougb 
many  a  shake  of  the  head  followed  any  refer- 
ence to  the  men  who  rode  away  under  3 
cloudy  sky  and  with  the  rain  faUing  upon 

"  'Twas  an  ill  omen,"  Sergeant  McDougal 
said  confidentially  to    Mrs.  Brycc's  Jinny. 

In  spite  of  his  diminutive  size,  the  sa- 
gcant  presented  a  terrible  appeaiance,  wiA 
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his  bold,  gruff  manner,  and  great,  busby 
brows  which  almost  met  above  his  sharp 
gray  eyes.  But  they  smoothed  themselves 
out  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  he  touched  his 
cap  almost  gallantly  as  Blossom  tripped 
past  the  two,  bound  on  some  enand  to  the 

"  Hcr's  a  neat  one  I "  the  sergeant  ejacu- 
lated, admiringly,  as  liis  eyes  followed  the 
pretty  figure  in  its  tasteful  gown.  But  to 
this  tribute  of  admiration  was  added  an 
ominous  shake  of  [he  head. 

Every  one  at  the  post,  by  this  time,  held 
his  or  her  own  secret  belief  as  to  the  &te 
of  the  missing  party.  Major  Biycc  had 
presented  an  untroubled  front  to  the  world 
which  knew  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
dispatches  forwarded  by  Captain  Elyot ;  but 
he  could  not  hide  his  anxiety  from  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  nor  she  from  Claudia.  The 
major  was  irritable — outrageous,  as  Claudia 
described  it — in  his  own  family. 

"And  no  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Bryce,  to 
Claudia,  who,  herself  vexed  and  harassed  by 
fears,  had  declared  life,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  be  unbearable;  "he  may 
well  be  ill-tempered,  when  he  scarcely  sleeps 
an  hour  of  the  night." 

And  Claudia  could  easily  believe  this, 
since  in  her  own  hours  of  wakefulness— more 
frequent  than  she  would  have  cared  to 
acknowledge — she  had  heard  him,  through 
the  thin  partitions,  groaning  and  tossing 
upon  his  bed.  Even  to  his  wife  he  had  not 
yet  confessed  that  a  certain  combination  of 
forces  which  was  to  be  expected  through  the 
delivery  of  these  dispatches  had  never  been 
brought  about.  What,  then,  had  become 
of  these  men  whom  he  sent  out  ?  "  God 
knows,"  he  said  to  himself  in  answer  to  the 
question  arising  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  Each  arrival  at  the  post,  every 
straggling  parly  of  Indians  professing 
ftiendship,  and  drawing  near  the  fort  to  beg 
or  steal,  was  closely  questioned,  but  without 
result.  The  sight  of  Blossom's  troubled  face 
annoyed  him.  He  turned  short  about  in 
his  steps  when  she  or  Mrs.  Stubbs  appeared, 
and  would  have  avoided  his  own  daughter 
if  it  had  been  possible.  Since  it  was  not, 
he  bristled  with  ill-humor,  which  kept  her  at 
a  distance. 

But  Claudia  was  not  disposed  to  question 
him.  She  could  read  without  a  book,  and 
she  saw  her  own  desirable  prospects  con- 
nected a  second  time  with  Captain  Elyot's 
(ate  and  again  fading  away.  It  was  not 
strange  that  she  became  more  thin  and  un- 
attractive than  ever.       Her  toilet— Miss 


Bryce's  strong  point — was  neglected:  the 
very  grace  of  her  manner  seeiped  to  depart. 
Poor  Claudia  !  disappointment  was  her  fate, 
she  thought  bitterly.  She  had  been  bom 
under  an  evil  star.  And  she  might  have 
been  happy,  yes,  and  amiable — for  she  was 
well  awareof  her  ili-temper,  which  appeared 
to  her  to  be  not  without  a  cause — if  only 
matters  had  come  about  as  she  had  wished. 
Even  her  prospective  marriage  with  Lieuten- 
ant Gibbs,  which  had  seemed  very  little  to 
rejoice  over,  began  to  show  most  desirable 
features,  now  that  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  doubt.  If  she  failed  in  this,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  for.  Perhaps  it  was 
anxiety — the  anxiety  which  other  women 
felt  whose  lovers  were  long  absent  and 
in  the  midst  of  danger — which  so  broke 
down  her  spirit.  She  tried  to  believe  it 
was  this — to  take  some  comfort  in  the 
reflection.  But  whatever  else  she  might 
be,  the  girl  was  not  willfiilly  self-deceptive, 
and  she  knew  that  she  thought  of  the  lieu- 
tenant with  no  agonized  tenderness.  The 
agony  was  for  herself  who  was  to  suffer 
defeat.  And  she  had  no  reserve  of  hope  or 
happiness  on  some  high  plane  beyond  this 
conflict 

As  Blossom  came  back  from  the  store, 
she  met  Miss  Bryce  face  to  face.  Though 
the  interests  of  mese  two  were  so  closely 
tied  together  just  now  it  had  not  placed 
them  upon  a  more  friendly  footing.  They 
had  never  exchanged  a  word  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  greeting — very  distant  and 
haughty  upon  one  side — when  they  chanced 
to  meet,  as  now.  As  Claudia  saw  Cap- 
tain Elyot's  wife  approaching,  hurriedly, 
almost  as  if  to  intercept  her,  careAilIy 
dressed  as  though  there  were  no  days  of 
tearful  waiting,  no  agony  of  disappointment 
in  store  for  her,  her  heart  hardened  more 
than  ever  toward  the  girl.  She  hated  her 
for  her  pretty,  dimpled  face,  which  had  lost 
much  of  its  fresh  color  in  these  weeks  of 
waiting  for  her  husband's  return,  though 
Blossom  had  felt  scarcely  any  apprehension 
of  danger  to  him,  so  carefully  had  her 
mother  guarded  her  from  the  baleful  sur- 
mises and  reports  flying  about  the  smalt 
garrison.  As  she  came  on  with  the  rude, 
weather-stained  barracks  behind  her  to  set 
off  her  neat  figure,  Miss  Bryce  marked  with 
a  disapproval  mingled  with  scorn,  the  fresh 
though  unadorned  dress — something  sheer 
and  white,  with  bunches  of  thistles  scattered 
over  its  surface — in  which  Blossom  was 
arrayed.  She,  the  major's  daughter,  had 
not  decked  hetself  out  in  fine  clothes  whilei  C 
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her  lover  was — no  one  knew  where.  And 
indeed  Miss  Bryce's  gown  was  both  limp 
andfrayedattheedge.  Shebecameallatonce 
angrily  aware  of  this  fact  as  she  essayed  to 
pass  the  younger  woman  without  a  word. 
But  Blossom  stood  directly  in  her  path,  as 
though  she  would  address  her. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  she  began  timidly, 
"  but  I  thought  you  wouid  not  mind  telling 
me  the  truth.  Every  one  avoids  me ;  no  one 
will  answer  me  when  I  ask.  But  you  will 
tell  me — is  it  not  time  to  hear  from  them  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  have  come  back  before 

Claudia,  gazed  upon  the  distressed  face 
reddening  and  paling  under  her  cold  stare. 
Oh !  how  she  could  make  this  little  thing's 
heart  ache  if  she  chose  1  And  with  the  truth, 
too.  For  it  was  indeed  time  that  the  scouts, 
if  no  one  else,  ^ould  have  worked  their 
way  back,  and  there  was  everything  to  fear, 
every  dreadfiil  news  to  expect,  she  knew 
only  too  welL  And  why  should  this  girl 
not  be  told  ?  Who  was  she  tliat  it  should 
be  kept  &om  her,  while  Claudia  herself 
must  be  torn  with  fears  ? 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  "  she  said  in  a 
sharp  voice.  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  utter  the  cruel  words.  "  How  should  I 
know  anything  about  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  know.  Dear  Miss 
Bryce,  do  not  be  angiy,  or  afraid  that  I 
cannot  bear  it.  I  am  not  a  child  any 
longer.  Vou  have  heard  something.  I  can 
see  it  in  your  face."  The  color  had  entirely 
vanished  from  Blossom's  cheeks. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  at  all,"  Claudia 
said,  in  a  harsh  voice,  her  own  distress  ris- 
ing to  angiy  impatience  at  the  sight  of  Blos- 
som's woe.  "  Nobody  has  heard  anything." 
And  then,  as  the  young  wife's  detaining 
hand  fell  away  from  her  sleeve,  she  passed 
on  with  her  burden  of  jealous,  wrathful  mis- 
cry,  leaving  Blossom  to  bear  her  own  appre- 
hensions as  best  she  might. 

But  while  these  days  of  uncertainty  and 
foreboding  weremovingon  slowly  at  the  fort, 
how  had  it  fared  with  the  little  company  of 
men  who  rode  away  that  summer  morning 
toward  the  north  P 

If  the  sun  shines  fiercely  down  upon  Fort 
Atchison  in  this  midsummer  time,  it  pours 
with  a  still  more  torrid  heat  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  sage-brush  country  away  to  the 
north  and  east  of  this  post,  where  one 
August  morning  a  solitary  man  staggers  fee- 
bly on  over  the  treacherous  ground.  He 
is  tattered  and  unkempt.  He  is  worn  to  a 
skeleton.     His  bare,  torn  feet  leave  prints 


of  blood  at  every  feeble  step.  All,  Blossom, 
could  you  see  him  now,  your  pale  cheeks 
would  be  paler  yet,  your  young  heart  would 
break  for  sorrow  1  He  strug^es  forward, 
climbing  the  ridge  of  land  which  seems  to 
bar  the  north,  gaining  the  crest  of  the  bill 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  only  to  burst  into 
weak  tears  as  he  sinks  back  at  the  prospect 
disclosed.  The  north-west  wind  has  brought 
a  sickening  odor  he  knows  only  too  well, 
while  away  in  the  distance  a  desert  of  sage- 
brush stretches  out  before  him,  a  wilderness 
of  desolation;  and  as  if  to  mock  him,  against 
the  distant  horizon,  like  a  promise  never  to 
be  hilfilled,  the  very  air  shines,  and  ripples, 
and  sparkles  like  water,^a  mirage  be  has 
pursued  too  many  days  already  to  be 
deceived  by  it  now. 

Why  should  we  follow  each  step  of  ex- 
haustion, of  pain,  of  loss  of  reason  at  last? 
There  were  days  of  feverish  wanderings; 
there  were  nights  of  delirious  dreams.  And 
through  it  all,  strange  tliough  it  be  to  lell, 
a  voice  in  his  ear  urged  him  on  continually, 
a  hand  by  his  side  pointed  ever  to  the  north. 
What  held  the  feeble  thread  of  life  un- 
broken ?  It  may  be  that  the  very  reptiles  of 
the  earth  were  his  food.  There  came  1 
time  when  they  mingled  with  his  insane 
fancies;  they  swarmed  about  his  feet;  they 
writhed  upon  the  ground,  which  had  all  at 
once  changed  to  a  carpet  of  flowers, — scar- 
let, and  green,  and  yellow, — turning  bto 
glistening  swords  as  he  approached  and 
piercing  his  bleeding  feet.  But  he  nour- 
ished himself  upon  the  juicy  spines  of  the 
cacti  which  had  wounded  him ;  and  when 
these  failed,  he  must  have  died  if  the  rainy 
season  had  not  set  in. 

One  night,  lying  half  conscious  under  the 
stars,  their  light  became  suddenly  obscured. 
The  earth  beneath  him  trembled.  The 
heavens  above  him  were  rent,  and  the  angry 
voice  of  God  seemed  to  come  forth.  He 
thought  the  last  dreadfiil  day  had  arrived. 
After  death,  the  judgment !  and  his  throb- 
bing heart  stood  still  while  he  waited  for  his 
summons. 

Then,  like  words  of  forgiveness  unex- 
pectedly following  wrong-doing,  like  dews 
of  mercy  gently  falling,  came  tridding  drc^ 
upon  his  face,  and  at  last,  with  a  migli^, 
rushing  wind,  the  blessed  rain  fell.  Itcooled 
the  fevered  body;  it  quenched  the  fire 
upon  the  parched  tongue,  and,  dmch- 
ing  the  ground,  baited  like  no  potter's 
ware,  formed  pools  in  its  dry  bollovs. 
He  scooped  it  up  with  his  trembliDg 
hands  and  drank.    He  played  with  it,  let- 
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ting  the  drops  trickle  from  his  fingers  and 
laughing  aloud.  He  plunged  his  hot  face 
into  it  and  stretching  himself  out  upon  the 
drenched  earth  slept  the  sleep  of  a  child, 
and  awoke  himself  again.  Ilie  sun  shone 
high  over  his  head,  but  no  longer  btimed 
into  his  brain.  The  ait  was  fi'csh  and  cool. 
The  deathly  odor  which  he  rememhered  so 
well  was  gone.  He  looked  about  him  be- 
wildered. The  sage-brush  had  disappeared. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  changed. 
He  seemed  to  lie  in  some  sheltered  valley, 
green  after  the  rain,  with  the  hue  of  early 
summer.  A  clump  of  willows  grew  at  a 
little  distance.  He  could  see  the  sky, 
drifted  over  with  soft  white  clouds,  through 
the  delicate  waving  branches.  No  bird 
broke  the  stillness ;  but  the  trickle  of  run- 
ning water  where  some  stream  had  been 
newly  fed  by  the  rain  sounded  with  delight- 
ful monotony  in  his  ear.  He  was  weak 
as  an  infant,  but  filled  with  a  wonder- 
ful content.  He  slept  and  woke  again. 
The  sun  had  shaken  itself  fi'ee  from  the 
clouds,  its  warm  beams  had  dried  his  tat- 
tered garments.  He  crawled  to  the  stream 
and  drank, — a  miraculous  thread  of  water, 
with  its  faint  gurgle,  which  a  day  would  dry 
away  again.  How  he  blessed  it !  But  the 
long  Axy  season  was  over  now,  and  if  he 
bad,  as  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  kept  to  a 
northeriy  direction  through  all  his  delirious 
wanderings,  crossing  the  beds  of  sunken 
streams  and  making  his  way  among  the 
bewildering  buffalo  trails,  deliverance  and 
the  Platte  could  not  be  far  away.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  had  no  food,  nor  am- 
munition. Already  hunger  took  hold  of 
him,  and  with  hunger  came  despair.   . 

Oh,  to  die  now,  with  the  end  so  near !  To 
fail  at  last,  when  even  the  fever  of  delirium 
bad  borne  him  on  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
his  purpose.  He  still  carried  the  dispatches 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  bear. 
They  were  worthless  long  before  this,  but 
his  duty  to  deliver  them  was  the  same.  To 
die,  with  this  almost  accomplished!  And 
with  no  one  to  carry  a  last  word  to  the  wife 
waiting  for  him  !  Death  would  be  dreadful 
enough  at  best — with  Blossom's  hand  in  his, 
and  Blossom's  dear  face  upon  which  to  rest 
his  eyes  last  of  all.  But  to  die  alone,  and  in 
this  wilderness  1  But  then  it  came  to  him  that 
doubtless  long  before  now  his  wife  had  ceased 
to  expect  him.  To  her  he  must  be  already 
as  one  dead.  It  might  be  that  some  story 
of  the  atUck  and  massacre  of  their  little 
party  would  find  its  way  back  to  Fort  Atchi- 
son.    And  she  would  believe  that  he  had 


fallen  with  the  rest.  It  was  not  posdble 
that  any  one  beside  himself  had  escaped, — 
and  he  only  to  perish  of  hunger  at  last ! 
But  he  wotUd  not  die  without  an  efibrL 
And  he  staggered  upon  his  feet  and 
moved  feebly  forward.  All  was  indeed 
changed.  The  ridges  above  him  were 
tufted  with  ash  and  walnut  and  cotton-wood. 
While  he  gazed,  a  herd  of  antelopes  swept 
by,  their  white  tails  fluttering  like  pennons 
in  the  wind.  Involuntarily  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  breast;  but  his  revolver  was  useless, 
even  if  his  hand  could  have  held  it  steadily 
to  the  mark. 

But  he  was  not  to  die  here.  He  had 
not  made  his  way  through  the  wilderness  to 
perish  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Toward 
night,  as  he  crept  out  of  a  thicket  of  walnut, 
stniggUng  at  every  step  against  the  deathly 
faintness  which  threatened  to  overpower  him, 
he  came  all  at  once  upon  a  deserted  Indian 
camp.  It  thrilled  him  with  terror  to  find 
that  the  ashes  of  the  fire  were  hardly  yet 
cold.  But  hunger  was  stronger  than  fear, 
and  the  half-devoured  carcass  of  an  elk, 
left  behind  from  some  sudden  alarm, 
or  improvidence  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
banished  all  fear  of  starvation.  There 
was  enough  for  present  need  and  to  pro- 
vision days  to  come.  More  than  enough, 
for  his  stomach  at  first  refused  to  re- 
tain the  unaccustomed  food.  He  slaked 
his  thirst  at  a  little  stream  flowing  out 
with  many  a  gurgle  from  the  thicket 
close  by,  and  trembling  and  weak,  crawled 
into  its  depths  to  sleep  dll  another  dawn 
reddened  the  land  and  even  found  him  out 
in  his  hiding-place. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  difficulties  were 
removed  now.  Frequent  showera  were  be- 
ginning to  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the  streams. 
He  had  but  to  regain  the  appetite  which  had 
preyed  upon  him  when  he  had  nothing  with 
which  to  satisfy  it  and  had  utterly  deserted 
him  now,  so  that  tlie  very  thought  of  the  food 
he  carried  was  nauseating — only  this,  and 
to  push  on  toward  the  river.  But  dread- 
ful cramps  seized  him  continually,  leaving 
him  more  exhausted  than  ever  after  each 
attack,  and  as  these  gradually  passed 
away,  new  and  forgotten  dangers  awoke. 
Often  the  trail  of  unshod  ponies  met  his 
eyes,  or  the  smoke  of  a  distant  camp- 
fire  aroused  both  hopes  and  fears,  neither 
of  which  he  dared  put  to  the  test 
after  the  first  attempt,  when,  as  he  ap- 
proached cautiously,  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  whinnying  of  Indian  ponies  warned 
him  away.     Once,  even,  at  night-fall,  an 
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Indian  sentinel  gay   with   vermilion    and 

red  ochre,  started  out  upon  the  crest  of 
a  bluff  above  him.  He  dropped  to  the 
ground  quaking  with  fear,  to  lie  motionless 
until  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  night  he 
could  retrace  his  steps  and  by  a  wide  detour 
avoid  the  spot. 

All  manner  of  Ion  ^-neglected  precautions 
were  taken  up  again.  Life  grew  dearer 
every  moment.  Neither  eye  nor  ear  slept 
at  its  post  as  his  impatience  urged  him 
on  far  beyond  his  strength.  Choosing  the 
most  worn  among  the  buffalo  trails  leading 
in  and  out  in  the  midst  of  the  more  and 
more  broken  land,  swimming  or  wading  the 
streams  already  made  formidable  by  the 
rains,  with  a  fierce  energy  which  left  him 
exhausted  and  unable  to  move  for  long 
hours  afterward,  skulking  behind  trees  at 
some  sudden  alarm,  or  lying  concealed  in 
the  bushy  grass  overlooking  some  deep  ra- 
i^ne,  scorched  by  the  midday  sun  and  chilled 
by  the  night  air, — icy  as  though  from  a  gla- 
cier,— often  drenched  by  fierce  rains,  and 
even  delirious  ag^n  with  fever,  he  was  al- 
ways pushing  on,  with  a  spirit  which  far 
outstripped  the  poor  shackhng  body.  The 
"  breaks  "  were  lessening  fast.  Days  before, 
he  must  have  passedthe  "  divide."  Theljills 
were  sinking  toward  the  river.  Theriverl  It 
was  everything — life,  home.  Blossom  I  But  it 
must  yet  be  miles  away — torturous  miles. 
Would  his  poor  strength  hold  out  ? 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon ;  he  watched 
the  declining  sun  with  only  a  dread  of  the 
chill  the  night  would  bring — nothing  more. 
No  hope  for  the  morrow  could  arouse  his 
imagination ;  no  fear  of  death  even  disturbed 
him.  His  compass  had  made  his  way 
straight  as  a  line,  but  necessity  had  curved 
it  like  the  windings  of  a  stream.  He  began 
the  steep  ascent  of  a  hill,  clutching  the 
tufted  grass  with  !iis  hands,  with  no  desire 
for  what  lay  beyond  stirring  his  blood, 
as,  after  repeated  and  painful  efforls,  he 
gained  the  summit.  It  was  sprinkled  over 
with  aiders  waving  gently  before  the  rising 
breeze.  The  sun  was  dropping  out  of  sight 
over  the  crest  of  a  distant  peak,  but  its 
ruddy  fire  wanned  all  the  sky,  faintly  flush- 
ing the  nearer  hills,  even,  while  hoilow  and 
valley  lay  darkened  between.  The  poor 
toiler  lay  panting  upon  the  grass.  The  wind 
rising  more  and  more,  caught  his  torn  gar- 
ments and  seemed  to  chill  his  veiy  bones. 
Oh,  how  cruelly  cold  would  the  night  be ! 
He  must  try  to  crawl  a  littie  further,  to  a 
more  sheltered  spot.  He  rose  upon  his  feet 
and  turned  toward  the  landscape  overwhich 


his  weaiy  way  must  pass  for  many  a  day 
yet.  There  was  no  eagerness,  there  was  not 
even  curiosity  in  this  dull  gaze.  He  had 
toiled  painfully  up  many  a  steep  place  the 
past  few  days  only  to  find  the  land  scooped 
out  before  him  and  other  "breaks"  rising 
like  a  very  procession  of  hills  beyond.  He 
pushed  the  tangled  hair  away  from  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  gazed — as  thougli  the 
heavens  had  opened  before  hira !  For 
there,  spread  out  to  his  bewildered  vision, 
green  as  the  borders  of  the  rivers  of  the 
promised  land,  lay  the  valley  of  the  Plaltc, 
with  the  sliimmer  of  its  waters  in  the  dis- 
tance and  its  islands  fringed  with  trees  1  He 
ran,  forgetting  his  poor,  maimed  feet.  He 
threw  up  his  arms  and  shouted,  careless  of 
who  might  hear  the  feeble  cry,  and  tlien— 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  wept  like  a  child. 

But  bis  heart  once  relieved,  he  could  not 
rest  here  with  the  blessed  goal  so  near. 
Though  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  he 
rose  and  hastened  on.  The  grass  snared  his 
feet.  More  than  once  he  fell ;  but  he  strug- 
gled up,  to  run  again.  He  was  going  away 
from  Blossom,  yet  every  step  brought  him 
nearer  to  her! 

Darkness  still  found  him  hastening  toward 
the  river,  which  eluded  him  as  he  went  on. 
Sometimes  it  was  hidden  from  sight,  but  the 
next  rise  of  land  brought  it  in  view  again— 
a  silvery,  waving  line  as  the  sun  fiided  out  in 
the  west.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  to  sleep;  but  there  was  no  sleep 
for  him.  The  water  seemed  to  ripple  and 
sparkle  and  beckon  him  on,  the  trees  upon 
the  bank  to  nod  and  wave  in  the  night 
wind,  and  under  the  rising  moon  heroseand 
dragged 'himself  forward  again.  It  was  only 
when  he  had  struck  the  broad,  well-beaten 
trail  wiiich  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
and,  twenty  years  ago,  bound  east  and  west 
together  like  a  chain,  that  nature  demanded 
her  own  at  last  and  he  slept. 

A  wagon-train  met  him  before  noon,  the 
next  day,  as  he  was  limping  along  the  trail 
toward  the  east,  uncertain  if  this  were 
the  course  he  should  pursue.  The  par^' 
gave  him  food  and  would  have  heard  his 
story,  but  when  he  learned  that  Fort  Hatk- 
ness  was  only  five  miles  away,  hts  demon  of 
impatience  spurred  him  on  again. 

The  dust  blinded  his  eyes.  The  old  dread- 
ed dizziness  came  back  to  his  head.  The 
coarse  shoes  which  some  kind-hearted  team- 
ster had  taken  flxim  his  own  feet  to  force 
upon  him,  only  tortured  him  afresh.  He 
threw  them  off  and  limped  on  in  his  naked, 
swollen  feet     More  than  ODce  he  dropped 
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by  the  way,  with  Blossom's  name  upon  his 
lips  and  the  thought  in  his  heart  that  he 
should  never  rise  again,  and  it  was  almost 
night  when  he  approached  the  stockade  of 
the  fort  at  last. 

A  party  of  young  officers  on  horseback, 
curveting  and  careering  over  the  grassy 
slope  before  the  gate,  saw  this  strange  figure 
drawing  near. 

"Good  1    Who  comes  here?"   ex- 

daimed  one. 

"Show  me  the  officer  in  command,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  strange  and 
hollow  in  his  own  ears,  as  they  gathered 
round  him.  The  group  parted,  and  a  man 
of  spare  figure,  with  long,  fair  hair  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  came  riding  to  the  front. 
Tlien  Captain  Elyot  made  one  last  mighty 
effort.  Drawing  his  wasted  figure  with  diffi- 
culty to  an  erect  position,  he  gave  the  mili- 
tary salute,  "  I — I  am— the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches," he  said,  with  a  quaver  in  his 
voice.  He  pulled  from  his  bosom  the  worn 
papers  he  had  carried  so  long  and  gave 
ihem  with  a  steady  hand  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  Then  he  fell  to  the  ground 
unconscious. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE   BORDERS  OF  AN   INVISIBLE   LANP. 

"  Here,  some  of  you  pick  the  poor  fellow 
up,"  said  the  colonel,  turning  his  horse,  and 
carelessly  opening  the  papers  put  into  his 
hand, — by  no  means  sure  that  he  was 
not  imposed  uponby  some  witless  straggler. 
Hut  at  the  heading  of  the  first,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Fort  Atchison  ?  and  dated  more  than  two 
months  back  ?"  Then  reading  on  hurriedly, 
"Can  these  be  the  missing  dispatches  sent 
b)-  Elyot's  party  ?  Good  Heavens  I  Could 
that  have  been  one  of  them  ?"  And,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  into  the  fort  to 
find  the  stranger  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  and  raving  with  fever.  But  he  was 
a  stranger  no  longer.  A  bath  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  tangled  hair  and  beard  estab- 
lished his  identity  beyond  question.  It  was 
Captain  Elyot  himself, — preserved  alive  as 
by  a  miracle,  escaped,  no  one  could  tell 
tiow,  when  all  of  his  party — with  the  excep- 
:ion  of  two  who  had  regained  Fort  Atchison 
—were  believed  to  have  been  overcome  and 
silled  by  the  Indians.  A  messenger  from 
Fort  Wallace,  some  weeks  before,  had 
wrought  the  news  :  they  had  been  surprised 
^y  a  band  of  Sioux.  Lieutenant  Gibbs  and 
jne  of  the  scouts  only  had  escaped,  and 
ifter  weeks  of  lying  concealed  and  wander- 


ing in  the  midst  of  peril,  had  found  their 
way  back  to  Fort  Atchison.  The  scout 
asserted  positively  that  he  had  seen  Captain 
Elyot  fall,  and  the  young  man  was  therefore 
given  up  for  dead.  To  behold  him  now,  even 
in  bis  present  wasted,  pitiable  condition,  was 
like  receiving  one  from  the  grave.  AH  that 
could  add  to  his  comfort  or  lessen  his  suffer- 
ings was  eagerly  proffered  by  the  men  about 
him ;  but  in  the  strange  land  where  his 
mind  still  wandered,  friends  could  not  reach 
him  and  sympathy  was  of  no  avail.  From 
the  ravings  of  his  fever  they  gathered  some 
knowledge  of  his  past  sufferings.  Again  he 
seemed  to  live  that  dreadful  time,  and  with 
an  agony  a  thousand-fold  increased  since  it 
had  found  expression  at  last. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  sendmg  tidings 
of  his  escape  to  Fort  Atchison,  The  com- 
bined action  of  the  troops,  through  the  fail- 
ure of  this  attempt  to  communicate  with 
Fort  Harkness,  had  been  temporarily  aban- 
doned. The  whole  country  between  the 
two  posts  swarmed  with  Indians,  among 
whom  no  small  party  could  safely  make  its 
way.  Added  to  this  the  farces  at  the  fort 
had  been  heavily  drawn  upon  from  the 
north,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  await  their  return,  and  the  res- 
toration of  reason  and  strength  to  Captain 
Elyot,  if,  indeed,  these  were  ever  to  be  his 
again. 

For  a  long  month  fever  and  delirium  held 
possession  of  him.  Then  he  awoke  from  a 
heavy  sleep  with  his  own  soul  looking  out 
of  his  troubled  eyes, 

"  Where  ? "  he  whispered  feebly,  per- 
plexed by  the  strangeness  about  him. 

They  told  him. 

"What  day?" 

"  Monday."    • 

"  No,  no ;  what  day  t"  anxiously. 

There  was  no  woman's  instinct  to  catch 
his  meaning.  The  men  looked  at  one 
other, 

"  The  day  of  the  month"  suggested  some 
one  at  a  venture.  The  young  man's  eager 
eyes  seized  upon  the  speaker.  Yes;  they 
understood  him  at  last. 

"  The  fourth  of  October." 

He  groaned  aloud.  It  was  the  second  day 
of  July  when  he  had  kissed  Blossom  good- 
bye. And  did  she  expect  him  still  ?  The 
words  he  would  speak  eluded  him.  But 
the  agony  of  effort  sent  great  drops  of  per- 
spiration down  his  forehead.  None  of  them 
knew  what  he  would  ask.  They  feared  the 
excitement  of  awakening  in  a  strange^lace 
had  sent  his  wits  to  wandering  agaii^-,^jQtJ  [(^ 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  go  to  sleep,  there's  a  good 
fellow,"  said  some  one  soothingly. 

But  sti!l  the  liollow  eyes  implored.  The 
link  between  reason  and  speech  was  gone. 
Yet  he  struggled  to  ask  this  question. 

"  It  is  his  wife;  he  is  trying  to  ask  about 
his  wife,"  said  the  first  speaker  who  had 
so  successfully  interpreted  his  former  dis- 
tress. The  roan  was  a  dull  young  fellow 
on  ordinary  occasions,  with  no  mental 
parts  to  speak  of;  but  he  had  a  wife  of  his 
own  at  Laramie,  and  the  tightening  of  a 
Stretched  cord  made  him  acute,  far  once. 

Tlie  colonel  came  forward  and  took  Cap- 
tain Elyot's  wasted  hand  in  his  own. 

"  Is  it  news  from  Atchison  you  want  ? 
My  dear  fellow,  don't  look  so  distressed ;  we 
have  no  ill  news  for  you.  A  scout  from  Fort 
Wallace,  ten  days  ago,  reported  all  well 
there  and  at  Atchison.  He  carried  back 
the  tidings  of  your  escape.  So,  you  have 
only  to  recover  now — having  taken  a  good 
step  in  that  direction  already,  thanks  to 
Surgeon  Camp  and  half  a  score  of  nurses." 

I'he  anxious  face  upon  the  pillow  settled 
into  an  expression  of  peace.  If  this  was  not 
what  he  desired,  the  young  man  was  too 
weak  to  comprehend  the  difference.  Blossom 
was  well.  With  that  assurance  his  feeble 
understanding  was  content.  The  process 
of  reasoning,  of  joining  the  broken  threads 
in  memory  only  bewildered  him.  The 
line  between  the  real  and  unreal  had  been 
swept  away.  He  would  let  it  all  go  for  the 
present.  Unconsciously  he  slipped  into 
forgetfulness  and  sleep  again. 

He  began  to  gain  from  this  lime.  A 
coiple  of  weeks  found  him  able  to  sit  up 
and  relate,  as  best  he  could,  the  story  of 
his  escape, — a  broken  story  and  brief,  with 
great  gaps  of  forgetfulness  through  it  all. 
A  story  broken  into  fragments  of  recollec- 
tion, and  ending  in  a  burst  of  sobs  he  was  too 
wef^  to  repress,  over  the  fate  of  his  compan- 
ions. But  his  eagerness  to  return  to  Fort 
Atchison  was  aroused  anew  by  this  attempt 
at  a  recital  of  the  perils  he  had  passed 
through  since  leaving  the  post.  He  would 
have  set  off  at  once,  and  alone.  He  would 
have  laced  the  wilderness  again,  if  neces- 
sary, iu  his  wild  desire  to  return ;  but  the 
colonel,  wiser  than  he,  laid  the  command 
of  patience  upon  him.  In  two  or  three 
weeks,  at  farthest,  the  forces  north  of  the 
river  would  sweep  south.  He  should  go 
with  them,  if  strong  enough  by  that  time 
to  mount  i  Sorse.  But  days  of  waiting  have 
a  drag  on  diur  wheels.  His  impatience 
grew  with  his  strength,  and  overcame  it  at 


last  He  recdved  no  word  from  Blossom, 
no  letter,  though  another  scanty  mail  was 
brought  through  fi^m  the  south  by  a  scout 
Was  she  alive  and  well  ?  Tlie  man  knew 
nothing.  He  had  only  come  from  Fon 
Wallace,  where  he  had  picked  up  these 
letters  and  brought  them  on. 

One  night,  the  fever  seized  him  again, 
feebly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  sufficient  strength 
to  prove  itself  still  a  dangerous  foe. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  colooeL 
entering  his  room  in  the  morning  to  fioc 
him  weak  and  nerveless.  "  Nothing  but  tk 
air  of  Atchison  will  set  you  up,  I  xt 
Can  you  bear  good  news,  Elyot  ?  I  hrrt 
arranged  for  you  to  start  at  once." 

"At  once  ?  "  Captain  Elyot  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall,  ashamed  of  the  tears  tw 
could  not  keep  back.  "You  forget.  Ii 
might  have  been  possible  a  week  ago,"  ht 
added,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his 
quavering  voice. 

"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  impossible  now?' 
the  colonel  went  on  cheeifuJly,  too  gen- 
erous to  weakness  to  admit  the  sting 
of  the  last  words.  "  You  shall  have  the  best 
ambulance  at  the  post,  and,  to  crown  all,  rav 
orderly  for  an  attendant, — a  capital  nurse  he 
is,  too.  You  have  tried  him  already.  I  Ibr- 
got  to  mention  the  mules,  but  they  shall  be 
as  stout  a  pair  as  we  can  show." 

"  Mules  ?  Ambulance  ?  "  murmured  Cap- 
tain Elyot. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  My  poor  fellow,  hoff 
did  you  think  you  were  to  travel?  Even  if 
the  troops  were  to  come  in  to-night,  yon 
could  not  join  them,  nor  has  there  bee.'' 
a  day  since  you  dropped  down  upon  l- 
when  you  could  have  mounted  a  how- 
There  has  been  a  deal  of  fever  in  yo* 
strength,  even  since  you  began  to  gain.  Don'". 
shake  your  he^d.  The  surgeon  warned  ix 
last  week  of  this.  Your  pulse  has  kept  up 
obstinately.  But  now,  after  a  quiet  day  or 
two,  he  thinks  you  will  improve  more  np- 
id!y  to  be  on  the  march.  Isn't  it  so?' 
the  colonel  added,  to  the  little,  bristlinj: 
post-surgeon,  who  came  with  a  brisk,  profes- 
sional air  into  the  room  at  the  moment 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  We  shall  turn 
you  out  at  short  notice,"  laughed  Dr.  Camf. 
taking  the  colonel's  place  and  laying  h-s 
fingers  upon  the  thin  wrist,  almost  as  color- 
less as  the  sheet  beneath  it.  "Hmj-aftc- 
a  moment  of  silence,  nodding  his  head  w^th 
an  air  of  satisfaction.  "To-moirow,  per- 
haps. We  must  take  advantage  of  this 
mild  weather,  and  I  should  not  micd 
making  one  of  the  party  for  the  fii^  ^^ 
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miles  or  less.  A  canter  of  two  or  three 
days  would  suit  me  exactly.  I'm  getting  a 
little  stout,  I  fancy.  Eh,  Elyot  ?"  and  the 
little  man  buttoned  his  coat  with  o.  pretense 
of  extreme  difficulty  about  his  round  figure. 

"  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  same,  and 
will  manage  to  spare  you  an  escort,"  the 
Colonel  said  with  alacrity.  "  Blake  will  be 
in  within  thirty-six  hours.  I  may  as  well 
give  you  your  orders  now,  Elyot,  Vou  are 
to  proceed  straight  east  to  Council  Blufis, 
from  which  place  you  will  descend  the  river 
to  Independence.  There,  1  hope,  you  will 
be  able  to  dismiss  your  caravan,  if  not, 
indeed,  at  Council  Blu^,  and  you  will  join 
the  first  train  bo.  ^d  for  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  report  to  Hi  ijor  Btyce  at  the  eadiest 
date  possible, — t  ough  I  will  not  X&y  my 
commands  upon  you  to  the  extent  of  msist- 
ing  upon  this,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

But  Captain  Elyot's  countenance  ex- 
pressed more  consternation  than  pleasure  at 
the  long  route  arranged  for  him. 

The  colonel  looked  with  a  pity  which 
field  no  reproach  upon  the  wasted  figure 
hardly  able  to  turn  itself  feebly  in  the  bed. 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  still  think  you 
might  cross  the  country,  I  see.  A  month 
hence  you  will  thank  me  for  putting  you  out 
of  danger  and  into  the  way  to  health,  I 
hope.  But  whether  you  bless  or  blame,"  he 
added,  quietly,  "  my  responsibility  is  the 
same.  I  hope  to-moirow  morning  at  this 
time  to  be  wishing  you  a  successful  journey. 
Captain  Elyot ; "  and  he  left  the  room. 

Whether  the  fever  had  really  spent  itself  at 
last,  or  the  prosptect  of  vetting  off  had  calmed 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  sick  man,  certain 
it  is  he  passed  a  quiet  night  of  restful  sleep 
and  was  pronounced  in  a  condition  to  be 
moved  the  next  morning.  Surgeon  Camp 
broke  short  the  ordeal  of  leave-taking,  and 
assuming  entire  direction  of  the  principal 
portion  of  the  small  cavalcade — the  ambu- 
lance and  its  immediate  attendants — suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  it  from  the  fort  without 
overwhelming  bustle  or  excitement. 

It  was  well  for  Captain  Elyot  that  his 
journey  began  as  it  did ;  for  easy  as  it  had 
been  made  for  him,  his  strength  gave  out 
more  than  once  during  tlie  first  day  or  two, 
and  even  the  energetic  littie  surgeon,  who 
rode  always  by  his  side,  feared  the  attempt 
had  been  premature.    He  would  have  turned 
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the  heads  of  the  mules  toward  the  fort 
again  ;  but  at  this  suggestion  Captain  Elyot 
evinced  an  excitement  and  dread  more 
alarming  even  than  prostration.  So  they 
went  on,  by  slow  stages,  with  many  a  pause 
to  rest,  the  life  of  the  sick  man  ebbing  almost 
away  at  times,  but  with  every  flood  gaining 
a  little, — so  little  that  day  after  day  seemed 
to  bringno  change,  save  that  the  face  became 
more  haggard  and  weary,  the  eye  more 
sunken  and  dim.  But  the  energetic  tittle 
surgeon  rubbed  his  hands  more  briskly  after 
each  study  of  the  irregular  pulse.  He  fed 
his  patient  with  nourishing  soups  and  jellies 
— a  tea-spoonful,  a  drop,  the  wetting  of  his 
lips  if  he  could  do  no  more.  He  &stened 
the  curtain  of  the  ambulance  back  and  let  the 
air — clear  and  dry  as  midsummer,  bracing 
as  old  wine — touch  his  forehead  and  lift 
his  hair.  And  he  won  his  reward.  God 
allows  us  to  be  dragged  back  from  the 
very  gates  of  death,  sometimes,  by  this  loving 
care.  At  Council  Blufls  Captain  Elyot  was 
able  to  dismiss  both  ambulance  and  escort — 
the  surgeon  had  left  him  some  days  before — 
and  to  go  on  down  the  river  alone  to  Inde- 
pendence. Here  he  fell  in  with  a  light  wagon- 
train  drawn  by  mules,  and  on  a  wager  to 
reach  Santa  F4  before  the  first  snow  should 
fall.  Joining  this,  he  pursued  again  the  trail 
over  which  he  h^d  passed  the  year  before 
with  Blossom  his  invisible  companion.  Like 
a  shadow  her  image  followed  him  now  ; — 
not  like  a  shadow,  for  it  left  him  neither  day 
nor  night.  In  the  weary  ride  day  after  day, 
or  when  he  bivouacked  under  the  stara, 
growing  brighter  every  night,  he  found  him- 
self humming  tlie  refrain  of  her  simple 
songs,  or  recalling  a  thousand  of  her  inno- 
cent, charming  words  and  ways.  Dear 
child!  By  this  time  she  knew  of  his  safety 
and  was  looking  out  for  him.  With  heart 
drawn  toward  heart,  how  blissful  would  be 
the  meeting  I  He  was  faint  with  happiness 
as  he  pictured  it  in  bis  mind. 

The  ride  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
More  than  once  they  were  attacked.  The 
North  Platte  was  comparatively  deserted — 
the  Indians  were  moving  south.  They  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  their  foes.  But  he  could  not 
have  fallen  now.  His  spirit  would  have 
risen  with  the  strength  of  a  score  of  men,  if 
tried.  He  could  not  die  now  until  he  held 
Blossom  once  more  in  his  arms. 
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The  first  time  I  encountered  the  late 
Noah  Babbitt,  journeyman  printer,  be 
struck  me,  as  fliey  say  on  the  frontier,  for 
a  loan  of  two  dollars.  It  was  in  the  sanc- 
tum of  the  "  Commonwealth  "  newspaper  at 
Topeka.  He  had  drifted  in  from  his  habit- 
ual wanderings  only  the  day  before,  and 
been  put  on  as  a  "  sub.,"  with  the  custom- 
ary promise  of  "  regular  cases  "  as  soon  as 
a  vacancy  should  occur.  This  particular 
night  he  was  not  at  work;  and  after  the 
last  of  the  loafers  had  gone,  and  while  I 
sat  running  my  pencil  over  a  delayed  proof 
hurriedly,  and  vexed  with  the  heat  and  the 
buzzing  of  insects  about  the  lamp-shade, — 
it  was  a  fervid  August  night,  I  remember, 
with  not  air  enough  to  disturb  the  exchanges 
lying  loosely  in  the  open  window, — he  tapped 
me  ^miliarly  on  the  shoulder  and  said : 

"  Cap.,  that  leader  of  yours  yesterday  on 
the  labor  question  was  an  awful  good 
thing;  you  soimded  the  key-note,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you." 

Thereupon  we  shook  hands  with  extrava- 
gant warmth,  though  with  a  reservation  of 
mutual  distrust,  I  think,  and  then  we  fell  to 
talking  on  a  variety  of  topics,  ranging  from 
pauperism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atoneinent, 
in  that  candid,  positive  and  encyclopedic,  but 
picturesque  and  superficial,  style  common 
to  newspaper  offices  the  world  over.  So 
much  did  the  fellow  interest  me,  that,  weary 
as  I  was  with  the  night's  work,  I  found 
myself,  after  two  hours,  stili  patiently  listen- 
ing to  him,  as  the  town  clock  struck  four  in 
the  morning.  In  spite  of  my  first  instinctive 
misgivings,  he  made  me  like  him.  He 
seemed  so  frank  and  self-confident,  so  ob- 
servant, so  quick-witted,  and  so  heroically 
contented;  and  then,  did  he  not  fill  every 
lull  in  the  conversation  with  a  flattering 
reference  to  my  editorials  ?  Ah,  right  well 
he  knew,  the  calculating  wretch,  that  he, 
too,  had  sounded  a  key-note  with  that 
introductory  congratulation  I  But  it  was 
not  until  after  we  had  finished  our  talk,  and 
I  was  making  ready  to  leave  him,  that  he 
asked  me — I  hardly  know  how,  it  was  done 
so  dexterously — to  favor  him  with  a  "  couple 
of  dollars,  till  Saturday."  Of  course  he 
got  it,  though  I  needed  not  to  be  told  that 
with  the  borrowing  printer,  "  till  Saturday  " 
is  a  measure  of  time  that  spans  eternity; 
and  then  he  walked  with  me,  arm-in-arm,  to 
the  Old  Crow  saloon,  where  he  would  not 


permit  me  to  avoid  joining  him  in  a  glass 
of  ale,  and  as  I  turned  to  go,  I  saw  hitn 
hand  my  two-dollar  bill  over  the  bar  with 
an  air  of  complacence  that  really  touched  I 
me  like  a  personal  kindness. 

After  this  we  were  frequently  together,  ano 
came  to  be  quite  cordial,  not  to  say  coot 
dential,  in  our  relations.  Every  night 
almost,  when  I  was  waiting  for  the  cabal- 
istic "  30  "  that  ended  the  telegraphic  ne»> 
report,  or  after  the  final  proofs  had  been 
corrected  and  the  compositois  had  "  pa^ 
their  strings,"  he  would  come  slipping  ioto 
my  room  with  that  soft,  considerate  tread 
peculiar  to  printers  when  entering  u 
editorial  sanctum,  and  we  would  talk  there 
all  alone  as  at  our  first  meeting,  or  if  Ik 
weather  was  pleasant,  would  go  forth  into 
the  night  and  walk  the  broad,  smoott 
streets  till  the  moon  went  down.  My  fiierc 
was  a  Confirmed  "  bannerite,"  as  the  prim- 
ers term  it — a  careless,  shiftless,  strolling 
vagabond,  here  to-day  and  there  to-moirox. 
without  home  or  kindred,  and  treating  lift 
as  a  farce  full  of  amusing  checks  and  bal- 
ances, with  death  closing  it  all,  at  last.  Id 
a  kind  of  unguessed  conundrum.  He  had 
walked  thousands  of  miles  over  the  country. 
He  always  walked  when  he  traveled.  "  1 
get  sea-sick  on  the  cars,"  he  said  to  me 
once,  with  a  grim  smile ;  and  then  he  added, 
slowly  and  in  3  shrinking  tone,  "make^ 
my  feet  sore  to  ride,  too."  During  tbe 
previous  year  he  had  "  made  the  tour  a 
Canada,"  as  he  phrased  it;  thence  to  Eos- 
ton,  New  York,  Charleston,  New  Orlea& 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  asj 
then  across  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  finally  1. 
Topeka.  He  had  not  worked  over  a  »-ett 
in  any  one  place,  nor  rode  a  mile  on  the 
whole  journey.  "  A  hankerin'  for  scene:>." 
was  the  reason  he  gave  me  for  this  ei- 
tended  ramble.  And  surely  he  had  ni< 
been  blind  to  the  shifting  delights  of  sk> 
and  sea  and  shadowing  forest  which  hiif 
opened  out  before  him  like  an  muollcg 
picture.  Nor  had  he  failed,  vagabond  i= 
he  was,  to  note  the  peculiar  and  vanini 
traits  of  the  different  peoples  among  whoc; 
his  travels  had  led  him;  for  he  hadakeK 
insight,  and  detected  a  flaw  or  a  foible  c: 
character  as  if  it  had  been  a  bourgeois  M- 
ter  in  a  line  of  nonpareil.  He  was  beilJ  1 
than  a  book  to  me,  since  he  read  hini»' 
and  turned  his  own  leaves;  ant^-I  grew"^ 
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look  forward  all  the  day  to  his  coming 
DLghtly  visit  with  impatient  eagerness.  No 
doubt  he  lied  to  me  many  times  and  scan- 
dalously, for  he  was  mortal  and  not  wholly 
without  egotism ;  but  he  did  it,  when  he 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  such  a  large,  over- 
coming, difT-like  way  that  it  was  almost  as 
good  as  the  truth.  Where  there  is  much  to 
interest,  says  some  generous  philosopher, 
there  must  yet  be  something  to  pardon. 

VVhy  the  boys  in  the  office  called  him 
"Old  Noah,"  I  could  never  quite  make 
out.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  traveled 
so  far  and  seen  so  much  that  his  life  seemed 
to  them  to  have  been  projected  forward, 
somehow,  faster  and  farther  than  the  years 
counted.  Or,  it  may  have  been  that  his 
supreme  indifference  to  all  the  alert  and 
urgingelementsofevery-day  life  gave  to  him, 
in  their  estimation,  something  of  the  lean- 
ing and  waiting  spirit  of  one  aged  before 
his  time.  Certainly  he  bore  no  physical 
signs  of  being  an  old  man.  He  stood  erect, 
lacking  even  the  depression  of  chest  that 
is  characteristic  of  his  craft ;  his  eyes  were 
dill,  clear  and  steady ;  and  the  slight  touch 
of  silver  in  his  whiskers  made  his  face 
stronger  rather  than  weaker.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  than  forty;  he  might 
easily  have  passed  for  thirty-five.  The  oldest 
thing  about  him  was  his  costume.  That  was 
always  and  conspicuously  in  the  pathetic  sec- 
ond childhood  ofdecay,  and  always,  too,  out 
of  harmony  with  the  prevailing  weather, 
thtis  appearing  to  have  been  left  over  from 
the  preceding  season.  The  summer  that  I 
saw  so  much  of  him  he  wore  a  heavy,  dingy 
beaver-cloth  coat,  usually  buttoned  to  the 
chin  with  clerical  exactness — too  often,  I 
apprehend,  only  to  hide  the  want  of  a  shirt  j 
and  he  declared  to  me  with  every  indication 
of  truth  that  a  pair  of  brown  cotton  overalls 
had  served  to  temper  the  bitter  Illinois  winds 
Co  his  shuddering  frame  through  the  previous 
winter. 

"The  peacock  is  a  pretty  bird,"  he  re- 
marked to  me  once,  casually  discoursing 
upon  this  matter  of  apparel,  "  but  it  doesn't 
:ounl ;  with  all  its  gaudy  feathers,  it  can't 
iing  worth  a  cent.  It  looks  well,  but  its 
Tiusic  is  the  most  abominable  noise  I  ever 
leard, — and  I  have  boarded  in  a  house 
ivhere  they  kept  a  melodeon,"  he  added, 
with  a  conclusive  toss  of  the  head. 

Like  most  printers,  "  Old  Noah  "  was  a 
;ood  deal  of  a  cynic,  though  his  cynicism 
vas  so  closely  woofed  with  a  subduing 
.incerity  that  it  was  very  difficult,  frequently 
juite  impossible,  to  tell  where  the  one  left 


off  and  the  other  began.  As  I  have  said, 
he  looked  upon  life  as  a  play,  and  he  was 
fond  of  reciting  Shakspere's  "  Seven  Ages  " 
in  support  of  this  idea.  "  It's  all  right,"  he 
would  argue,  "  as  long  as  you  don't  care. 
That's  the  whole  secret.  Ignorance  is  bliss, 
oftener  than  we  think;  it's  knowing  too 
much  that  bothers  people,  and  if  you're 
bothered  you  can't  enjoy  the  show,  don't 
you  see  ?  It  isn't  altogether  unlikely,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  a  well-behaved  dog,  asleep 
in  the  sun  and  sure  of  a  bone  for  his  din- 
ner, isn't  better  off  than  we  are,  with  all 
our  wisdom,  and  all  our  doubts."  And  yet 
he  reverenced  wisdom,  I  am  sure,  and 
respected  all  honest  opinions,  and  I  think 
that,  away  down  in  his  heart,  lurked  a 
quiet  faith  in  the  saving  power  of  virtue; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  believed  very  much  in 
the  naked  mora!  strength  of  human  nature. 
I  know  he  once  sorely  tried  my  patience 
in  that  regard,  I  was  telling  him  how 
George  Insley,  known  to  us  both  as  a  hard- 
ened specimen  of  the  printer- toper,  had 
taken  the  pledge  and  was  manfully  keeping 
it;  and  after  I  had  finished,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  Insley  had  not  tasted  liquor  for 
nearly  six  months  (he  subsequently  shot 
himself,  poor  fellow !),  he  dropped  his  head 
a  moment,  and  then  looking  up  with  an 
incredulous  smile,  said  quietly  : 

"  There  was  some  truth  in  those  'Arabian 
Nights'  stories,  then,  after  all  ?  " 

Singularly  enough,  too,  his  skepticism 
was  confined  to  his  own  sex ;  singularly,  I 
say,  for  he  was  a  man,  you  know,  and  not 
a  woman.  "  It  was  Eve  that  the  snake  had 
to  charm  and  betray,"  he  was  accustomed 
to  put  it;  "Adam  fell  as  a  matter  of  course." 
This  was  a  little  sophistic,  to  be  sure,  as 
much  of  his  logic  was  apt  to  be,  but  the 
sentiment  of  it  was  so  knightly  that  it  readily 
won  him  credit  among  his  critical  fellow- 
printers,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  dis- 
loyalty to  their  own  personal  sense  of  mas- 
culine superiority. 

He  had  been  in  love,  once  in  his  life,  this 
tattered  prodigal,  and  the  venture  had  not 
been  what  could  be  called  a  complete  suc- 
cess. He  told  me  all  about  it,  of  his  own 
accord,  one  restful  night  as  we  sat  on  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  Kansas  avenue,  list- 
ening to  the  quiver  of  the  cotton-wood 
foliage,  and  watching  the  river  slowly  gather 
the  shadows  to  its  tawny  bosom.  He  was 
religiously  sober  that  night,  for  a  wonder, 
and  I  felt  that  it  must  have  been  some  sub- 
tle witchcraft  of  the  atmosphere,  rather  than 
the  few  so-so   remarks  we  had  jusfb«SD     i 
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exchanging  about  Phil.  Reade's  marriage 
with  the  winsome  little  singer,  Minnie  Seals, 
that  so  suddenly  drew  his  eyes  away  from 
the  water  and  out  into  the  vague  per- 
spective beyond  the  opposite  shore,  and 
sent  his  thoughts  backward  with  a  bound,  as 
it  were,  to  the  rich  days  when  every  sky 
was  blue  to  him  and  every  sound  a  rapture 
of  harmony. 

"  She  was  a  good,  solemn  giri,"  he  began, 
"  and  I  think  her  intentions  were  honorable 
all  the  time.  I  know,  now,  that  she  was 
not  handsome,  for  her  eyes  were  crossed 
slightly,  and  her  cheek-bones  were  high, 
and  her  chin  had  a  retiring  turn, — the  face 
didn't  'justify,'  you  understand, — and  her 
hair  inclined  to  redness ;  but  she  was  as 
beautiilil  to  me,  then,  as  a  flower,  and  I 
loved  her  verj'  dearly.  I  was  holding  the 
'  ad."  cases  on  the  '  Quincy  Herald,'  in 
Illinois,  at  the  time,  and  saving  some  money 
every  week.  I  was  expecting  to  be  a  man 
of  family,  you  know.  I  had  fixed  in  my 
own  mind  what  kind  of  a  house  we  would 
have,  where  we  would  buy  our  groceries, 
how  the  children  would  look  and  what  we 
would  name  them  (there  were  to  be  several 
of  them,  all  girls),  and  a  hundred  ither 
things  that  I'm  ashamed  to  think  of  now. 
But  it  was  all  very  real  to  me  them,  I  tell 
you.  Not  that  I  ever  spoke  to  Isabel — 
pretty  name,  wasn't  it? — about  such  mat- 
ters. Oh,  no.  We  were  a  very  sensible 
pair  of  lovers,  I  can  assure  you,  and  our 
courtship  was  painfully  correct.  There  was 
none  of  the  '  yon  bright  orb '  nonsense 
about  us.  We  weren't  a  bit  spooney.  We 
didn't  turn  the  light  down,  nor  hold  each 
other's  hands,  nor  say  'darling.'  Not  any, 
Once,  only  once,  I  put  my  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  might  have  kissed  her,  may  be, 
but  she  looked  squarely  into  my  face,  and 
said, '  You  forget,'  and  that  was  all  there  was 
of  it.  I  used  to  wish,  sometiroes,  that  she 
would  be  a  litde  more  demonstrative, — one 
gets  tired  of  mere  words,  you  know,  in 
'  takes  *  of  that  kind, — but  perhaps— per- 
haps it  was  better  as  it  was." 

He  paused  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
forehead,  as  if  he  feared  the  sweet  memory 
would  slip  away  from  him  in  his  talk ;  and 
I  sat  waiting  for  him  to  proceed,  busying 
myself  meanwhile  with  thoughts  of  a  cer- 
tain June-cheeked  Juliet  to  whom  I  had 
myself  played  Romeo,  and  whose  half- 
forgotten  image  his  idyl  had  strangely 
restored  to  me  there  in  the  pensive  star- 
light 

"Well,"    he    coQtiDued,    directly,    "we 


were  very  happy — too  happy,  Cap.— too 
happy.  If  there  hadn't  been  quite  so  much 
of  it,  it  would  have  tasted  longer,  probably. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  so  happy  that  I  had  lo 
do  something  to  lone  it  down, — to  loosen 
the  quoins,  you  might  say, — and  I  took  m 
drinking  like  a  fish.  I  couldn't  have  helped 
it  to  save  my  life.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
acted  a  little  warmer  toward  me,  and  1 
could  have  caressed  and  kissed  her, — been 
a  little  more  ambrosial,  you  undei^tand,— 
it  would  have  made  a  difference  with  mt  I 
But  I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  | 

He  relapsed  into  silence  again,  and  there 
was  only  the  dull  fretting  of  the  wates 
about  the  pier  beneath  us  to  disturb  the 
stillness  until,  after  several  minutes,  he 
resumed — rapidly,  now,  and  with  appaitni 
anxiety  to  have  done  with  the  subject : 

"  She  bore  with  it  month  after  month,  as 
patiendy  as  a  nun ;  but  she  couldn't  sUnd 
it  always,  of  course,  and  so  she  told  rat, 
at  last,  not  in  anger,  or  bluntly,  but  «itii 
firmness,  and  yet  sadly,  I  thought,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  us  to  part.  It  wouW 
have  choked  me  to  speak,  even  if  speaking 
could  have  done  any  good,  which  it  j 
couldn't;  so  I  simply  took  her  hand  a  no-  | 
ment, — it  trembled,  calm  as  she  was,— and 
bowing,  went  away." 

He  paused  once  more,  and  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  rising,  supposing  he  had  saicl 
all  he  desired  to  say,  but  he  motioned  ir.e 
to  remain,  and  went  on  talking.  "After 
that.  I  lay  sick  a  long  time, — eight  wefts, 
they  told  me, — with  some  infernal  sort  M 
fever,  and  the  money  I  had  saved  weni  tJ 
the  doctors,  I  pulled  through,  of  couik- 
'  Men  have  died,  from  time  to  time,  ami 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love, 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  when  I  ^ 
up  again,  my  brain  seemed  to  be  kind  of  inn- 
herent, — '  pied,'  you  might  say, — and  1 
couldn't  get  steady  work,  and  finally  thef 
began  to  whisper  around  about  sending  ik 
to  Jacksonville, — that's  where  the  craif 
asylum  is,  you  know.  Then  I  braced  "p. 
and  the  first  dark  night,  I  jumped  die  to»i: 
without  saying  a  blessed  word  to  anybodi. 
and  since  then, — well,  you  know  the  resl,« 
a  good  deal  of  it.  But  you  didn't  kno«— 
you  would  never  have  guessed  if  I  y^^- 
told  you — that  it  was  too  much  happines  i 
made  me  what  I  am  ?  "  ■  n,   I 

With  diis  last  paradox,  he  turned  paitBU! 
aside,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  fumUm: 
about  hisclothes  as  if  in  search  of  something- 
tobacco,  I  presumed.  Presently,  he  dre" 
out  ftom  some  inscrutable  hiding-place  aa 
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old  creased  and  rumpled  leather  pocket- 
book,  and  took  from  it  a  faded  sprig  of 
cedar,  and  handing  It  to  me,  said,  with  that 
glassy,  cynical  smile  I  had  seen  so  often : 
"There's  rosemaiy,  that's  for  remembrance. 
Pray  you,  love,  remember."  Then  he  told 
me  Isabel  had  given  it  to  him  once,  stand- 
ing by  the  gate,  and  that  he  had  carried  it 
trough  all  the  long  years  as  a  memento  of  her. 
When  I  reached  it  back  to  him,  he  put  it 
away  again  in  the  wrinkled  old  pocket-book 
as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been^  tress  of  hair 
from  the  head  of  a  dead  baby,  an''  then,  "  I 
wonder  if  she  ever  thinks  of  me  f  "  he  said, 
quite  seriously,  and  we  walked  leisurely  up 
the  long  street  together,  neither  of  us  speak- 
ing a  word  more  until  we  came  to  the  cor- 
ner where  we  had  to  separate,  and  there  we 
tnerely  said  "  good-night,"  and  parted. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  time, 
and  when,  at  length,  he  made  me  another 
visit,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  mellow  October 
day,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  town.  "  Our  planet  is  dropping 
into  its  annual  shadow,"  he  said,  with  mock 
gravity,  "  and  I  must  hie  me  away  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.  I  want  to  com- 
mune with  Nature,  you  understand ;  to 
touch  the  earth,  like  Antsens ;  to  eat  haws, 
and  smell  the  fall  wheat;  to  mingle  with 
the  quails,  and  blue-jays,  and  woodpeckers, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Be  good  to 
>ourself.  Cap.  Don't  work  too  hard,  and 
beware  of  the  enemy  which  men  put  in 
their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains. 
By-by."  And  before  I  had  time  to  answer, 
be  was  out  of  my  sight  and  shuffling  down 
the  stairs,  leaving  me  in  a  mood  that  was 
nearer  sadness  than  I  would  have  cared  to 
confess,  and  which,  I  fear,  gave  a  downcast 
tinge  to  the  "  Commonwealth's  "  editorials 
for  several  mornings  atlerward. 

He  returned  in  about  two  weeks,  strange 
to  say,  and  he  solemnly  asserted  that  he  had 
only  been  "  looking  for  a  homestead."  He 
■  as  jaded,  foot-sore,  and  as  usual,  a  little 
shabbier  than  usual  as  to  clothing.  He  had 
read,  he  said,  in  some  real-estate  paper,  of  a 
locality  out  in  primeval  Kansas  where  com 
grew  wild,  and  live-stock  waxed  fat  on  the 
mere  superabundance  of  ozone,  and  evety 
quarter -section  had  been  neatly  fenced  with 
stone  by  the  geological  convulsions  of  past 
ages;  and  he  had  been  hunting  for  it, 
intending  to  enter  a  homestead  in  it  and 
become  a  gentle  shepherd.  He  couldn't 
lind  it,  though  ;  and  now  he  wanted  a  few 
days' work  "to  replenish  his  depleted  excheq- 
uei."  But  most  of  all,  he  said,  he  wanted  to 


see  the  man  who  wrote  those  things  he 
read  in  that  paper. 

The  foreman  found  work  for  him  in  the 
job-room;  but  the  next  Saturday  he  left - 
again,  without  even  the  formality  of  saying 
good-bye  to  me.  We  heard  of  him,  in  a 
few  days,  cracking  jokes  with  Nobe  Prentia 
of  the  "Junction  Union  " ;  then  working  a 
week  for  Milt  Reynolds  of  the  "Parsons  Sun  "; 
then  in  the  Calaboose  at  Fort  Scott,  and 
Web  Wilder  of  the  "Monitor"  paying  fines 
for  him  to  keep  him  out  of  the  chain-gang ; 
and  from  Fort  Scott  he  swung  around, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  to  Topeka. 
"Just  glided  in  to  pay  my  respects,"  he 
remarked,  "  and  to  tell  you  I'm  off  for  the 
sunny  South.  I  hke  you  Kansas  fellows 
ever  so  much,  but  I  want  to  see  the  mag- 
That  was  alt  he  said.  An  hour  later, 
happening  to  look  from  my  window,  I  saw 
him  movmg  briskly  down  the  street  which 
was  also  the  state  road,  and,  waving  his 
hand  to  me,  he  disappeared. 

He  came  back  a^am,  with  the  grass  and 
the  birds,  the  foUowmg  spring.  He  had  been 
to  Galveston,  he  explained,  and  had  worked 
his  way  north  through  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  Somehow  the  trip  seemed 
to  have  disappointed  him.  He  talked 
gloomily  about  it,  when  I  could  get  \am  to 
talk  of  it  at  all,  and  the  very  thought  of  it 
appeared  to  cloud  his  spirits  like  the  haunt- 
ing of  some  miserable  dream.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  was  deeper  than  my  shallow  vision 
discerned ;  perhaps  it  came  from  within, 
and  not  from  without  at  all.  Sometimes 
I  thought  so ;  but  knowing  him  as  I  did, 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing  would  creep  in 
to  upset  such  notions.  And  finally,  when  he 
came  to  me  one  night,  with  the  old  familiar 
quizzical  expression  in  his  countenance,  and 
told  me  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about 
writing  an  obituary  for  him  when  he  should 
die,  1  felt  sure  that  he  was  recovering  him- 
self and  would  soon  touch  his  natural  poise 
again. 

"  I  hope  you  appreciate  the  honor  I  con- 
fer upon  you,"  said  he,  "  in  selecting  you 
to  give  me  my  final  send-ofT  It's  because 
I  like  your  style ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
just  the  barefooted  facts  about  me — '  noth- 
ing extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  mal- 
ice.' Don't  speak  of  me  as  a  '  brilliant,  but 
erratic '  fellow,  for  that  will  simply  mean 
that  I  was  an  awful  liar.  Don't  say  of  me, 
'  He  had  his  faults,  as  who  of  us  has  not,' 
because  that  is  merely  a  polite  way  of  tell- 
ing that  the  deceased  was  a  dnrnkai'  soL 


druDkeO'  soL      i 
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And  if  I  die  of  the  jim-jams,  as  I  probably 
shall,  don't  say  it  was  apoplexy,  or  paralysis, 
but  call  it  jim-jams,  plain  and  simple;  I'll 
feel  better  about  it  if  you  do.  I  suppose 
there  are  a  few  good  things  you  can  say 
of  me.  Say  'em  as  kindly  as  possible, 
please.  And  chuck  in  a  little  Shakspere 
— if  you  can  think  of  something  to  suit. 
Of  coarse  you  can't  say  anything  about 
where  I've  gone;  we  can't  any  of  us  figure 
much  on  that,  yovi  know, — everything's  so 
mixed  and  uncertain  over  there.  Genesis 
closes,  you  recollect,  with  a  coffin." 

Having  thus  bespoken  my  services,  and 
indicated  his  preferences  as  to  how  the 
delicate  task  should  be  performed,  he  re- 
tired, humming  to  himself  the  breezy  chorus 
of  an  old  drinking  song ;  and  I  thought  but 
little,  and  that  only  in  a  ludicrous  vein,  of 
,  his  singular  request,  until,  some  days  after- 
ward, they  came  and  told  me  he  was  miss- 
ing. Nobody  knew  when,  or  how,  or  why, 
he  had  departed.  Evidently,  he  had  stolen 
off  in  the  night,  not  wishing  to  speak  of 
his  plans,  if  he  had  any,  for  we  learned  on 
inquiry  that  he  had  even  omitted  to  settle 
with  his  too  indulgent  landlady.  But  in 
his  composing-stick,  lying  upon  his  case, 
he  had  left  a  line  of  type,  which  spelled 
these  words :  "  Gone  West,  to  grow  up 
with  the  country," 

I  never  saw  him  any  more,  and  never 


heard  from  him  unti!  I  chanced  one  day 
upon  a  fugitive  notice  of  his  death.  He 
ivas  discovered,  the  paper  said,  frozen  stiff 
and  stark,  in  the  Febraary  snow  and  ice  of 
a  Minnesota  prairie.  Very  oddly,  it  was  a 
young  lady  who  found  him, —  some  acci- 
dental Isabel,  perhaps, —  and  they  took  hito 
into  the  nearest  town  on  a  wood-sled,  the 
coroner  and  a  few  others,  and  then,  I  sup- 
pose, they  dug  a  hole  for  him  in  the  numb 
earth  and  put  him  away. 

Alas,  you  poor,  queer,  dead-and-goDC 
prodigal,  where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  Was 
it  fate,  or  but  your  own  folly,  that  beckoned 
you  to  an  end  so  pitifully  desolate  ?  Did 
you  meet  death  as  you  had  confronted  life, 
with  that  unflinching  eye  and  that  pladd. 
masterful  smile  ?  And  did  they  find,  i 
wonder,  in  some  whimsical  recess  of  your 
ragged  garments,  a  poverty-stricken  old 
leather  pocket-book,  and  a  little  sprig  of 
faded  cedar? 

Here  I  might  stop,  content  to  let  silenc; 
do  the  rest  But,  recalling  his  injuncdoo 
to  "  chuck  in  a  little  Shakspere,"  and  le- 
membering,  also,  his  skepticism  and  he 
waywardness,  I  deem  it  only  meet  and  fair 
to  add  in  his  behalf  that  carefully  charitable  I 
petition  which  the  great  monarch  of  thoughi 
puts  into  the  king's  mouth  at  the  death- W 
of  Beaufort : 
"Peace  to  his  eouI,  if  God's  good  pleunie  be!'' 
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IN    the    Norman 

coast,  just  where 

the  Seine  loses 

itself  in  the  sea, 

a      picturesque 

hamlet   peeps 

from    the    leafy 

masses  that  tufr 

and  fringe   the 

landscape.    It  is 

a  very  scattered 

and     desultory 

littlehamlet, 

with  its  vital  points  of  stem   old  Norman 

church  and  village  cafiS,  its  sooty  smithy, 

and  the  rumbling,  mossy  mill,  which   has 

l)rooded  a  silent  and  shadowy  stream  for 

over  three  hundred  years, — ^pomts  almost  as 


remote  from  one  another  as  the 
of  a  populous  city. 

This  hamlet  is  a  neighborhood  of  thttfif 
ikrms  sweeping  from  die  shore  up  to  the 
pine-crowned  and  heathei-clad  hills  ilut 
fold  themselves  in  silver  and  purple  fikns 
against  the  eastern  sky.  Glinting  througb 
the  dense  masses  of  olive-green  foliage  ait 
frequent  warm  flushes  of  color,  showing 
where  the  yellow  sunshine  sleeps  upon  ilw 
vegetable  gardens  that,  halfway  betw«ii 
the  immense  consuming  centers  of  Paf^ 
and  London,  are  solid  wealth  to  the  pac*- 
ful  descendants  of  the  fierce  old  Northmen 
who  followed  the  Viking  Rolf  to  southem 
conquest  ten  centuries  ago. 

It  is  because  this  region  is  so  rich  th»i 
here  are  almost  never  seen  the  WuaW  ot- 
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tages  where,  in  some  parts  of  Fiance,  the  beyond  the  point  where  at  twilight  the  twin 

two-legged  divide  possession  with  the  four-  lights  of  Havre  begin  to  burn,  shines  and 

legged  swine.     Upon  every  side  are  sub-  sparkles,  or  foams  and   booms  the  broad 

stantial  and  picturesque  farmhouses,  often  Atlantic.      Hillward  from  the  road  other 

with  numerous  grimy  and  unsavory  concom-  stone  houses  and   nigged  thatched  bams 


iiants  of  picturesqueness,  with  deep  sloping 
straw  roofs  and  soft  gray  walls  of  stone 
blending  with  their  surroundings  in  a  sym- 
phony of  color.  Stone  bams,  rough-hewn 
and  gray,  lean  every  way  in  gracefully 
graceless  disregard  of  the  virtue  of  uniform- , 
ity,  capped  by  overhanging,  russet-hued 
roofs,  upon  which  blossoming  plants  make 
vivid  splashes  of  color  with  life-blood  drawn 
from  the  moldering  thatch. 

The  white  load — smooth  and  level  as  a 
floor,  with  solid  parapets  upon  either  side 
woven  by  willows,  interlaced  with  tangling 
blackberry,  wild  hop,  and  ivy  vines,  and 
guarded  by  sentinel-fiEes  of  towering  pop- 
lars— divides  the  village.  Upon  the  seaward 
side  are  bams  and  farm-houses,  opulent 
orchards  stretching  wide,  meadows  lush 
with  tasseled  grasses  and  flaming  with  pop- 
pies, little  brooks  singing  seaward ;  then 
comes  3  strip  of  stony  beach,  and  then  the 
sea.  Ten  miles  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  looms  a  high  line  of  coast  where 
Havre  and  Harfleur  gleam  like  handfuls  of 
strewn  pearls  upon  olive-green  velvet,  while 
Vol,  XV.— 44. 


peep  from  the  foliage.  One  or  two  quaint 
old  churches,  calm  and  steadfast,  stand  here 

in  their  simple  grandeur  and  watch  the  cent- 
uries pass.  Here  and  there  are  pretty 
ch&lets  and  lordly  chateaux.  Some  of  these 
latter  belong  to  rich,  undtled  Parisians, 
others  to  titles  no  longer  than  a  young 
man's  memory,  while  others  boast  of  names 
that  have  rung  on  famous  battle-fields,  and 
are  accompanied  by  the  same  high-bridged 
noses  that  thrust  themselves  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon tombs.  To  these  last  names  a 
few  haughty,  pug-nosed  English  anchor  their 
pride  of  Norman  Uneage. 

Upon  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  landscape, 
half-way  between  sea  and  hills,  shut  in  from 
the  world  by  high  walls  so  overrun  with 
tangled  ivy  as  to  seem  solid  banks  of  verd- 
ure, close  by  a  grim,  lichen -molded,  elev- 
enth century  church,  overshadowing  the 
modest  red  house  of  the  village  cur^,  with 
flower-gemmed  lawns  and  shadowy,  myste- 
rious vistas  beneath  lofly  trees, — is  the 
stately  old  manor. 

And  here,   where   from    their   windowsi 
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they  watch  every  week  the  great  steamers 
speeding  out  from  Havre  for  that  fair  land 
beyond  the  sunset,  whence  they  sailed  so 
long  ago,  is  the  home  of  some  of  the  truest 
Americans  who  ever  thrilled  at  sight  of  the 
Stare  and  Stripes  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  old  Nonnan  gentleman  who  made 
"  LeManoir"  to  grow  massive  and  majestic  in 


upon  which  the  sunlight  falls  like  a  golden 
shimmer  upon  old  brocade.  One  cannot 
fancy  ghosts  in  the  manor,  although  trage- 
dies have  been  lived  and  ended  within  iis 
walls.  Sweetness,  warmth,  color  reign  too 
surely  in  this  century-ripened  house  for  aughi 
that  is  chill  and'  wan  and  fibeiless  to  solk 
or  whisper,  even  in  its  darkest  comer. 


this  fair  spot  buHded  better  than  he  knew, 
for  when  sullen  clouds  were  beginning  to 
foretell  direful  storms  for  France,  he  planned 
and  wrought  into  artistic  completeness  just 
the  home  which  more  than  a  century  later 
would  realize  the  ideal  that  an  artistic  house- 
hold would  cross  the  sea  to  seek.  The 
picturesque,  rambling  roof  and  pointed 
gables,  with  the  conventional  jjanel  borders 
and  cornices  of  scroll  and  foliage  of  the 
manor,  mark  the  period  when  Madame 
Pompadour  was  the  protecting  divinity  of 
fashionable  art,  when  Boucher  was  her  chief 
prophet,  and  when  Soufflot  reared  bulging 
and  florid  domes  to  dominate  the  roofe  of 
Paris. 

In  the  low,  spacious  upper  rooms  massive 
carvings  seem  to  wave  and  wimple  in  deli- 
cate, sinuous  lines  whenever  the  fire-light 
dances  upon  the  deep,  riled  hearth.  Rich, 
mellow  atmospheres  pervade  thesechambers. 


In  the  grand  salon  a  shining  floor  re- 
flects the  crimson  and  gold  of  straight- 
backed  chairs  that  have  seen  generations 
of  men  come  and  go, — massive,  carved 
pieces  of  fiimiture,  splendid  and  stately,  as 
if  every  year  of  their  many  decades  had 
dowered  them  with  a  new  dignity,  jusl 
ready  to  step  out  in  a  courtly  minu«. 
Panels  allegorical,  in  which  are  representa- 
tions of  the  seasons,  make  the  »-a]ls  the 
vista  of  the  advancing  or  receding  yew- 
Wide-paneled  doors,  unclosing  like  min- 
ster portals,  and  deep- embrasured  windows, 
give  from  the  outside  views  of  interior 
deep  and  mysterious  as  cathedral  vistas; 
from    the    inside,   glimpses   of   an    earthly 

Down  in  the  garden  is  the  studio,  stra»- 
thatched  and  showing  massive  ribs  of  um- 
ber through  its  gray  walls.  Upon  the  irnei 
walls  hang  rare  old  masteipieces,  pickerf 
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Dp  in  odd  nooks  and  comers  of  Europe, 
side  by  side  with  the  splendors  of  the 
American  Indian  summer  and  of  sunsets 
^mong  the  White  Mountains.  Noimandy 
biu  rest  upon  the  easels,  sketches  and 
studies  of  picturesque  cider-courts,  with 
peasants  drinking  at  rough  tables  and 
whispering  seditious  republicanism  under 
the  shadows  of  bending  apple-boughs  with 
a  wide-roofed  old  bam  running  into  a 
graceful  mass  of  curves  and  waving  lines 
in  the  foreground,  and  a  mellow  brown 
cider-cart  yielding  up  its  tart  contents  amid 
shifting  flecks  of  sunshine  and  drifts  of 
shadow. 

Here  are  sketches  of  picturesque  old 
cures ;  of  white-capped  Norman  peasant 
women  standing  amid  the  Rembrandt  shad- 
ows of  an   open  door-way  ;    of  red-capped 


jinks"  been  held  as  those*  which,  during  that 
summer,  gave  Discretion — in  blouse  and 
sabots,  or  high  cap  and  short  petticoats — 
reason  to  shake  its  head.  Mad,  indeed, 
must  have  been  those  Americans.  For  who 
other  than  lunatics  would  arrest  peaceable 
peasants  wending  homeward  from  Hon- 
fteur  market  and  wrest  from  them  with 
bribes  their  patched  and  faded  blue  blouses? 
Mad  of  course  they  were,  to  seduce  from 
elderly  Norman  heads,  soberly  driving  don- 
key-charrettes  through  the  broad  highway, 
their  tall  Normandy  caps,  leaving  in  thrifty 
palms  money  enough  to  cap  the  despoiled 
motherly  heads  for  evermore. 

Mad,  madder,  maddest!  For  was  not 
the  whole  party  once  known  to  follow 
P^re  Duval,  the  shepherd,  over  hill  and 
dale,   through  ditch,  brake  and  brier,  for 


tisher-boys  and  blue- capped  sailors  fresh 
from  their  voyagesj  of  a  pretty  peasant  girl 
in  quilted  petticoat  and  gay  kerchief;  of  ten- 
der blue-green  landscapes,  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  beauty  rests  like  a  dream  upon 
gentle  slumbers.  . 

One  summer  not  long  ago  and  Le  Man- 
oir  saw  gay  revels,  invaded  by  a  jiarty  of 
friends, — artists,  poets,  scribblers.  Never  in 
its  grandest  days,  when  courtly  gentlemen 
and  stately  dames  murmured  and  rustled 
through  its  wide  corridors,  had  such  "  high 


miles,  till  he  anil  his  flock  were  brought 
against  a  twilight  background  of  gray  sky 
and  sea;  when  the  good  shepherd  was 
hired  to  rest  tilt  he  and  his  flock  could 
be  put  into  I  know  not  how  many  sketch- 
books. Were  they  not  all  once  seen  to 
have  paroxysms  of  cra^y  joy  before  the 
Colombier,  one  of  those  accursed  towers 
in  which,  before  the  Great  Revolution, 
the  tyrant  lords  of  the  land  sheltered 
the  voracious  pigeons  which  none  but  lords 
could  own,   and  which   preyed   upon   tht     . 
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harvests  of  the  peasants  till  the  peasant 
children  died  of  famine.  What  else  but 
madness,  madder  than  the  madness  of  the 
maddest  March  hare  whose  reason  ever 
tottered  upon  the  dirone,  caused  poets, 
artists  and  scribblers  to  range  all  over  the 
country  in  exultant  groups,  pausing  upon 
hill-side  or   sea-shore,  with  strange    wild 


butcher's  boy  and  baker's  maid  reported 
that  the  lady-lunatics  were  wandering  about 
the  grounds  in  flowing  white  raiment,  with 
hair  bound  in  golden  bands,  and  a  strange 
unchristian  air  about  them  like  the  pictuies 
in  shop  windows  at  Havre.  Mad,  of  course ! 
For,  did  not  one  day  old  Pierre  and  his  wife, 
Liza,  on  their  mendicant's  tour  from  Hon- 


gestures  to  rave  in  the  very  face  of  august 
Nature! 

Mad  they  all  were.  All  the  country-side 
knew  it !  As  inad  i>n  the  clay  when  one  of 
the  lady-iunatics  went  through  lanes  and 
white  highway  appareled  in  fashion  of  a 
peasant  girl  on  her  bridal  day,  accompanied 
by  the  gentle  men -lunatics  in  the  blue  came- 
soles  and  long  hanging  scarlet  barrettes  of 
Norman    fisheis     as    on     the    day    when 


j  fleur  ro  Trouvillc,  stop  at  Le  Manoir  jusi  a^ 
breakfast  was  served  in  the  shadow  of  ihe 
great  rhododendrons  on  the  lawn  ?  and  did 
[  not  all  the  lunatics  come  booming  and  buz 
;  zing  about  them  chattering  in  their  barbatk 
j^irgon,  every  one  in  each  other's  breath. 
I  and  were  not  the  two  beggars  thrust  down 
I  in  a  comer  of  the  lawn  with  wine  and  bread 
I  and  meat,  and  commanded  not  to  stir  fi>f 
their  lives  till  the  lunatics  could  make  pict- 
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ui^  of  them  after  dejeunert  And  then,  a 
little  later,  did  not  D&iree  Courtois  come 
stealing  timidly  up  the  acacia-arched  avenue 
bringing  her  little  parcel  of  foulards,  hoping 
to  make  as  good  a  trade  at  Le  Manoir  as 
her  grandmother  had  made  for  her  fifty- 
years'-old  wedding  petticoat — to  be  greeted 
by  all  the  maniacs  with  a  whoop  and  a  yell, 
and  to  be  also  thrust  down  into  a  comer 
with  bread,  meat  and  wine,  and  threatened 
with  hangman  and  headsman  if  she  moved 
before  she  also  could  be  put  into  a  picture. 
Then,  while  they  babbled  and  raved  over 
their  cafe  noir,  did  not  Lten  Duval,  the 
fisherman,  come  fi^m  under  the  arch  of 
roses  over  the  garden  path,  hoping  to  sell 
for  as  good  a  price  as  he  got  for  his 
crimson  barrette,  the  squirming  crevetles  in 
his  basket  ?  And  was  there  not  another  howl 
and  roar,  and  was  not  L^on  thrust  down 
into  another  corner  with  bread,  meat  and 
wine,  under  threat  of  summary  punishment 
if  he  moved  but  an  eyelash  before  his  like- 
ness could  be  put  upon  canvas.  And  then, 
as  victims  and  mad  oppressors  all  sat  and 
glared  at  each  other,  did  not  a  stray  maniac, 
belated  among  the  hills,  come  home  to  her 
late  dejeuner     dragging  with  her  the  little 


Louise  Reynault,  whom  she  had  beguiled 
from  fagot-gathering  on  the  hill-top,  and  who 
also  was  thrust  into  a  comer  and  lulled  to 
silence,  for  the  same  insane  purpose. 

One  of  the  favorite  rambles  of  the  mad 
friends  during  that  elysian  summer  was 
along  the  sea-side  road  for  miles,  past  the 
dreary  little  cemetery  where  iron  and  stone 
crosses  leaned  all  awry  as  if  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  withered  crowns  which  blew  from 
their  heads  with  every  breeze  ;  past  groups 
of  peasant  women  washing  at  way-side  fount- 
ains; past  farm-gates  thatched  with  rusted 
gold ;  past  the  open  doors  of  farm-houses 
giving  glimpses  of  dark,  dirty  earthen  floors, 
grimy  walls  hung  thick  with  kitchen  utensils 
and  drying  herbs,  the  flicker  of  ruddy  fires 
upon  cavernous  hearths  making  gaudy  saints 
and  saintesses  to  dance  unseemly  jigs  upon 
the  high  mantels, — thick -waisted,  heavy- 
footed  housewives  moving  to  and  fro ;  past 
the  summer  cots  of  Parisian  artists  contrived 
with  timbered  walls  and  thatched  roofs  to 
bring  no  note  of  modem  dissonance  into 
the  old  Norman  harmony;  past  moss-grown 
wayside  crosses;  past  hideous,  colossal,  dying 
Christs  of  white   plaster;    past   faded  andn(^ 
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misanthropic  Madonnas  sulking  in  shrines 
upon  farm-house  walls;  past  picturesque 
peasant  maidens  riding  market- ward  on 
donkeys;  past  delicious  glints  and  gleams 
of  color  as  donkey -charrettes  laden  with 
bright  vegetables  flitted  through  the  road; 
then  up  the  steep  crooked  path  which  climbs 
thealmost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  C6t^ 
dc  GrSce.  Back  among  the  trees  upon  the 
summit  shrinking  away  from  a  view  of  the 
sea  and  the  opposite  coast  where  Havre 
gleams,  is  an  ugly  hybrid  little  chapel  with 
round  portico,  square  steeple,  and  senseless 
buttresses  which  neither  fly  nor  stand. 

This  chapel  replaces  one  said  to  have 
been  built  near  the  same  spot  by  William 
the  Conqueror's  father,  Robert  the  Magnifi- 
cent. In  direful  strait,  the  duke  bribed  Our 
Lady  with  promise  of  three  tabernacles  to 
bring  him  out  in  safety.  The  first  was  built 
upon  the  edge  of  this  hill.  One  night  a  wild 
tempest  roaring  in  from  the  sea  caught  the 
votive  chapel  in  its  arms  and  threw  it  down 
toward  the  hungry  waves.  But  Our  Lady 
interposed  and  by  a  miracle  arrested  its  fall 
upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  half-way 
down  the  precipice.  There  it  rested  for 
many,  many  years,  and  pious  pilgrims 
struggled  downward  through  tangled  Vines 
and  bristling  furze,  over  treacherous  rocks 
and  sliding  earth  to  pray  in  the  church 
so  divinely  favored  and  protected.  But 
so  many  went  down  from  the  brink  who 
never    came   back  again,  that  Our  Lady's 


heart  grew  sad  with  thoughts  of  limk 
mangled  and  bodies  crushed  in  her  set- 
vice.  Therefore  one  night  she  sent  an- 
other roaring  tempest  to  take  the  chapd 
and  carry  it  into  the  sea,  where  its  slonrt 
lie  wave-washed  and  storm-beaten  to  ihii 
day ;  and  to  this  day  grateful  pilgrims  come 
from  thither  and  yon  to  the  ugly  chapel  with 
thank-offerings  vowed  to  Our  Ladyfordan- 
geis  and  sufferings  escaped. 

Pendent  from  the  roof,  set  in  shrines, 
hanging  from  the  walls,  are  the  oflerings,of 
which  the  greater  number  are  miniatUK 
vessels  given  by  sailors  escaped  the  dangtn 
of  the  deep.  Here,  Jean  and  Louise  Luarl 
in  golden  letters  on  a  marble  tablet,  thari 
Our  Lady,  who,  on  September  19,  i860, 
brought-their  son  Victor  safe  home  fronu 
perilous  voyage.  There,  Victorine  Orio( 
gives  a  stylish  and  simpering  Madonna,  u 
a  pull-back  and  banged  hair,  to  Our  Ladr. 
who  cured  her  of  the  fever  in  1873.  Ebe- 
where,  Jeanne  Dubois  has  offered  a  goWeB 
heart  to  Our  Lady,  who  brought  her  offl 
from  grievous  sorrow  "  when  none  but  Our 
Lady  could  help!"  Looking  from  this  of- 
fering to  one  not  far  away, — two  daspri 
hands  of  plaster- of- Paris,  dedicated  to  Obi 
Lady  by  Paul  Dubois  in  gratitude  "for  a 
gift  once  rejected," — one  seems  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  connected  story. 

"  Perhaps  a  woman's  broken  heart  boumi 
up  with   a  marriage  ring!"  suggested  lie 
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Near  the  chapel  a  popular  auberge  af- 
fords to  weary  chmbeis  a  glorious  view  over 
the  bristling  roofs  and  tortuous,  twilight 
streets  of  drowsy,  mediaeval  Honfleur,  far 
up  the  Seine,  and  over  the  opalescent  sea 
past  Havre  to  the  down -dropping  horizon, 
where  heaven  and  ocean  meet.  Under 
wide-armed  trees  are  spread  numerous  little 
tables,  where  holiday  peasants,  Parisian  ex- 
cursionistSi  festive  parties  from  Trouville, 
and  the  British  tourist,  with  Scotia  his  wife 
and  Hybemia  his  cousin,  eat,  drink,  and  are 

Cdre  mausseux  is  the  Nonnan  nectar, 
known  in  its  perfection  only  upon  these 
Olympian  heights,  where,  after  generous 
libations,  one  may  fancy  himself  Jupiter 
Tonans — if  he  will.  It  is  a  glorious  nectar, 
the  color  of  nut-brown  wine  seen  through 
topaz  goblets,  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  honey 
of  Hyraettus,  with  a  deliciously  malicious 
tongue-bite  and  palate-sting,  and  a  foam 
and  sparkle  like  the  overflow  of  champagne ! 
It  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  famous 


Calvados  peais,  and  can  be  drank  nowhere 
out  of  Calvados. 

Gay  frolics  go  on  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  about  the  auberge.  A  bridal  party  of 
peasants,  under  the  inspiration  of  ddre 
mousseux,  play  such  pranks  as  make  the 
chapel  gargoyles  grin.  The  young  hus- 
band, in  shining  new  blue  blouse,  adorns 
himself,  like  a  bride  for  her  bridegroom, 
in  the  while  chaplet  and  queer  head-dress, 
with  pendent  and  flapping  lappets,  like 
elephant's  ears,  which  is  the  bride's  veil. 
Shrieking,  he  rushes  after  the  bride-maids, 
who,  shrieking,  flee  away  from  his  kisses. 
Another  bridal  party — the  bride's  black 
dress,  veilless  head,  and  matronly  shawl 
showing  these  to  be  her  second  nuptials — 
plays  the  Norman  version  of  the  New 
England  "  Huldy-guldy,  boo  I"  with  loud 
merriment.  Still  another — for  it  is  the  man- 
ner of  the  peasant  class  to  make  bridal 
touts  afoot,  immediately  after  the  church 
ceremony,  to  some  neighboring  auberge — 
dines  gayly  at  the  bide  tables. 


ST.    VALENTINE. 

The  sleet  was  blowing :  where  was  any  sign 
Of  greening  valley,  call  of  mating  bird  ? 
Yet,  close  beside  my  ear,  a  voice  I  heard — , 
A  whisper — "Sweet,  choose  now  your  valentine!" 
"  Nay,  wait  till  skies  are  softer,  airs  more  fine." 
But  still,  impetuous,  fell  that  whispered  word, 
"Choose,  choose  your  valentine!" 

What  was  it  stirred, 
Like  breath  of  June,  this  yielding  heart  of  mine  ? 
Sudden,  the  bleak  earth  blossomed  into  bowers 
Of  bridal  beauty ; — for  its  wreathing  snows. 
Wide  banks  of  creamy  jessamine  and  rose, — 
While,  on  the  pane,  bloomed  out  great  passion-flowers: 
And  I, — so  subtle-sweet  Love's  whispers  are  ! — 

Be  sure  for  choice  I  did  not  wander  far.  C^ i^(^r\\c> 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
THE   RULING   ELDER    INTERFERES. 

Mr.  HiGHBURT  was  a  Presbyterian  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  stamp.  Genera- 
tions of  training  in  the  Calvinistic  formulas 
and  the  Presbyterian  forms  had  produced,' 
perhaps,  a  hereditary  habit  of  thought. 
He  could  not  see  anything  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  his  traditional  opinions. 
Above  all,  these  mushroom  Methodists 
who  did  nothing  decently  or  in  order,  were 
to  be  condemned.  To  admit  that  any  large 
number  of  them  were  really  Christian 
would  be  to  suppose  that  God  had  chosen 
to  convert  more  people  through  unsound 
doctrines  tending  to  Pelagianism  than  he 
had  through  the  preaching  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty  and  uncon- 
ditional election.     The  fact   that  so  many 


Methodists  backslid  was  to  him  evident 
beyond,  question  that  they  had  not  rand 
of  God's  grace  among  them. 

When  Mrs.  Highbury  told  him  whit 
Miss  Moore  had  said,  Mr.  Highbury  ^  i 
that  the  time  for  rebuke  and  reproof  had 
come.  The  revival  of  the  past  winter  hid 
irritated  him.  The  large  numbers  thai  bid 
joined  the  Methodists  were  an  eye-sore, 
for  churches  of  differing  sects  in  a  smiL 
town  are  very  like  rival  comer  grocen. 
each  watching  with  jealous  eye  the  increase 
of  his  neighbor's  trade. 

After  debating  the  matter  for  a  day  ffl 
two  and  growing  gradually  warm  witb  i 
righteous  indignation  as  he  reflected,  Mr  | 
Highbury  put  on  his  hat  on  Thursday 
morning  and  walked  down  the  street  to- 
ward Lefaure's.  The  singing  locusts  wm 
making   their  sweet,    monotonous,   draws; 
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din  ID  the  air;  the  great  Tunning  rose-bushes 
were  climbing  up  to  the  second-story  win- 
dows with  tlieii  arms  full  of  white  and  red 
and  yellow  roses ;  there  were  faint  sounds 
«f  the  pastoral  music  of  tinkling  cow-bells 
in  die  distance,  and  on  cither  hand  the 
green  biUs  grew  hazy  where  they  were 
touched  by  the  Uue  sky  flecked  with  light 
clouds.  £ut  no  sound  of  dnging  locust, 
of  faint  lar-away  cow-belts  and  crowing 
chickens,  or  sight  of  rich  rose-trees  or 
vista  of  high  wooded  hill  and  of  soft  white 
cloud  sailing  through  the  infinite  ocean  of 
deep  blue  sky,  touched  the  soul  of  the 
luling  elder.  Highbury's  horizon  was  nar- 
row; there  were  no  objects  within  it  but 
himself,  his  family,  his  trade,  and  his  church. 
All  else  was  fai  away  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance like  the  unnoted  sound  of  the  cow- 
bells. For  there  is  a  sky  in  every  man's 
soul,  and  some  souls  are  near-sighted. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whittaker's  sky 
was  dear.  He  come  out  of  his  room  at 
Dine  o'clock,  walked  along  the  poich  and 
stood  looking  at  the  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  scanning  the  green  apples  in 
the  young  trees  near  at  hand,  and  watching 
die  white  clouds,  not  in  the  sky,  but  float- 
ing in  the  under-sky,  which  he  saw  below 
in  the  wates  of  the  wide  river.  He  heard 
bintly  the  distant  crowing  of  the  cocks — 
even  from  a  mile  away,  across  the  river,  he 
could  hear  them.  He  heard  the  cow-bells, 
and  the  "  chook,  chook,"  of  the  red-bird, 
the  conversational  "can't,  can't,"  of  the 
cat-bird,  whose  musical  powers  had  all  been 
exhausted  by  his  matin  song.  The  time 
for  him  to  see  Roxy  again  was  drawing 
near,  and  his  spirit  was  full  of  hope.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  soul  was  tike  the 
great,  wide  Ohio, — it  mirroFed  in  its  depttis 
the  glory  of  the  sky  alwve.  Presently  old 
Jacques  Dupin — Iwonnet's  grandfatlier — 
came  hobbling  out  of  his  room  into  the 
sunlight.  He  was  a  picturesque  figure, 
with  his  trowsers  of  anttquat^  cut,  his 
loose  jacket,  and  his  red  yam  cap  pointed 
at  the  top  and  tasseled. 

Full  of  human  kindness  and  sympathy 
tliis  morning,  Whittaker  huiried  over  to 
meet  the  octogenarian,  and  to  inquire  how 
he  was. 

"  Comment-vous  portez-vous  aujour- 
d'hui  ?  "  t^iied  the  minister  in  the  deaf  old 
man's  ear. 

"Trte-bien,     vaiy     well,     I — remercie, 
M'sicur."     TTie  old  man  felt  obliged  to 
make  an  cSort  to  speak  in  English  out  of 
courtesy   to  Whittaker's  feeble   French. 
Vol.  XV.-4S- 
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The  minister  assisted  the  old  man  to  a 
seat  un  the  large  rocking-chair;  then  he 
adjusted  a  stick  of  wood  under  the  tockeis 
so  that  the  chair  would  not  rock,  for  the 
old  man  could  not  beat  the  sense  of  inse- 
curity which  the  motion  of  the  chair  gave 
him. 

"  Mr.  Wittakare,"  he  began,  in  a  queru- 
lous voice,  as  soon  as  his  feet  had  been 
placed  upon  his  foot-stool, — "  Mr.  Wittakare, 
je  ne  sais  quoi — I  don't  know  wat  God 
A'mighty  means.  Mon  fr^re — my  brothare 
Guillaume,  who  was  good  for  somet'in',  he 
die ;  my  cousin  Bernard,  il  est  mort  aussi,  il 
y  a  deux  ans — it  ces  so  much  as  two  yare 
past,  and  my  soeur,  she  aussji  ees  gone. 
Moi— I  am  not  wort'  so  much  as  a  picayune, 
and  moi— je  leef  on,  on,  on.  Paidi,  I 
don't  know  vat  God  A'mighty  ees  about 
to  leef  te  dead  dree  vat  bears  no  pommes 
at  all  and  to  cut  down  all  de  rest  Eh  1 
que  pcnsez-vous.  Monsieur — ^vat  you  dink  ?  " 

And  then  widiout  waiting  for  Mr.  Whit* 
taker  to  reply,  the  old  man  went  on  : 

"  Ven  I  vas  a  boy  in  Suisse,  I  rcmein- 
bare  dat " 

But  it  vras  at  the  beginning  of  this  reminis- 
cence that  Mr.  WhitUker's  mind  wandered 
entirely  away  from  the  old  man  in  the  red 
cap  sitting  there  under '  the  overhanging 
vines, — wandered  away  from  his  story  of 
boyhood  in  Switzerland,  his  garrulous 
memories  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  of 
the  simple  mountain  life  so  difierent  from 
that  of  his  old  age  on  the  fertile  l>anks  i 
of  this  great  river.  Mr,  Whittaker  heard 
him  not,  for  all  the  time  his  mind  went 
after  his  heart  to  the  home  of  the  shoe-  > 
maker's  daughter  with  its  honeysuckle 
and  moming-glory  vines  and  to  the  mom- 
ing-gtoty  herself.  At  last  the  old  man 
had  reached  some  sort  of  denouement  in 
his  polyglot  tale,  he  tapped  Whittaker's 
knee  with  his  trembling  hand  and  burst 
into  an  old  man's  beam  laugh — feint  and 
far  down  io  the  throat  like  the  gurgling  of 
subterranean  waters. 

"  Vat  you  dink — que  pensez-vous.  Mon- 
sieur ?  Ees  it  not — ha-ha — ees  it  not— -hfr- 
he — tris  drolc  ? 

"  It  is  very  funny,  no  doubt,"  answered 
the  other  in  some  confusion.  But  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Highbury  was  ushered  to  the 
porch  by  Twonnet  After  a  few  minutes 
of  speech  with  the  old  man,  the  ruling  elder 
tooti  the  minister's  arm  and  asked  for  an  in- 
terview in  private,  leading  his  companion  to 
the  further  end  of  the  long  porch,  where  they 
sat  down  upon  a  bench.  _     CtOOqIc 


Mt.  Highbury  began  about  the  Metho- 
dists, their  unsouDdness,  their  illiterate 
preachers  and  uninstnicted  laymen,  their 
reception  of  all  sorts  of  people  without  any 
discriminatioa.  Then  he  enlarged  on  the 
necessity  for  building  up  a  mote  intelligent 
piety  and  one  sound  in  doctrine  and  not 
running  into  wild  excitement 

Mr.  Whittaker  assented. 

But  Mr.  Highbury  thought  that  Presbyte- 
rians should  not  associate  too  much  with 
Methodists. 

Mr.  Whittaker  did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Highbury  thought  that  Mr.  Whittaker 
would  do  well  not  to  visit  at  Adams's  again 
because  it  would  make  talk,  and 

But  just  at  this  critical  moment  came 
Twonnet.  She  had  already  affected  to  have 
much  business  in  the  room  which  opened 
just  behind  the  seat  occupied  by  the  two 
gentlemen,  she  had  observed  closely  their 
countenances,  and  now  she  brought  a  tray 
of  bright  striped  apples,  insisting  in  her  most 
winning  fashion  that  Mi.Highbury  should  ac- 
cept one.  The  ruling  elderwas  vexed  that  his 
speedi  should  have  been  broken  off  just 
when  he  was  drawing  it  to  a  focus,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  And  besides,  he  was 
human,  and  it  was  not  in  his  man's  nature  to 
be  displeased  with  such  distinguished  hospi- 
tality from  so  cheery  a  brunette  as  Twonnet 
She  paused  after  the  gentlemen  had  taken 
apples  to  talk  a  minute  with  the  half  impa- 
tient Highbury,  shaking  her  brown  curls  with 
merry  laughter  and  chatter  about  nothing  at 
an,  and  so  filling  that  gentleman's  head  with 
a  pleasant  sense  of  her  presence  that  he  found 
it  bard  to  resume  his  severity  when  her 
meity  eyes  were  gone. 

He  gathered  up  his  dispersed  forces,  how- 
ever, and  prepared  to  return  to  the  charge. 
But  at  the  disadvantage,  now,  that  the 
enemy  had  had  time  to  put  himself  under 
arms.  Whittaker  was  slow  to  arouse,  but 
while  Twonnet  talked  he  had  been  busy 
guessing  the  drift  of  the  ruling  elder's  speech 
and  in  growing  a  little  indignant. 

"I  was  saying,  Mr.  Whittaker — a — that 
"  resumed  Mr,  Highbury,  hesitantly, 

"That  I  ought  not  to  go  to  Mr.  Adams's 
so  often," — ^put  in  the  minister,  whose  nerves 
were  irritable  fiom  the  excitement  to  which 
he  bad  been  subjected  of  late;  "and  I,  on 
my  part,  insist  that  I  have  a  right  to  go 
to  see  the  man  if  I  find  his  company  agree- 
able." 

Mr.  Highbury  was  silent  a  moment.  Who 
could  have  dreamed  that  a  minister  on  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  would  have  the  pluck 


to  speak  to  the  richest  roan  in  his  church  as 
though  they  were  at  all  equals  ?  He  wotdd 
sooner  have  expected  his  store-boy  to  show 
spirit  than  Whittaker.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
moneyed  man  in  a  church,  if  he  is  not  to 
control  the  pastor? 

"  But  perhaps  you  do  not  know,"  con- 
tinued the  elder,  "  that  your  going  there  so 
oflen  has  started  a  report  that  you  are  en- 
gaged to  Roxy  Adams." 

Mr.  Whittaker  was  silent  He  could  trudi- 
fiilly  say  that  he  was  not  betrothed  to  Roxy. 
But  he  felt  that  this  would  be  a  cowardly 
shirking  of  the  issue. 

"  Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
report,"  continued  the  merchant,  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  his  belief  that  there  was; 
"  but  think  how  much  damage  the  idea — 
the  very  idea  may  do  us.  Wbat  a  shock  it 
is  to  our  congregation  to  think  of  you 
marrying  a  girl  who  was  never  taught  a 
word  of  the  catechism,  who  doesn't  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  and 
the  election  of  grace,  who  sings  those  wild 
Methodist  songs,  and  prays  in  meeting,  and 
even  makes  speeches  in  love-feast  bdbre  a 
crowded  audience.    And  then  she        ■  " 

But  just  here,  to  Mr.  Highbury's  vexation, 
and  the  minister's  relief  I'wonnet  came  upon 
the  stage  once  more,  entering  by  way  of  the 
garden  gate,  with  a  nosegay  of  pinks,  and 
roses,  touch-me-nots,  and  Johnny-jump-ups, 
intermingled  with  asparagus  twigs,  and  some 
old-man-in- green.  Hiis  she  presented  to 
the  disturbed  Mr.  Highbury,  asking  par- 
don for  interrupting  the  conversation  and 
requesting  him  to  give  the  bouquet  to  Mis. 
Highbui7  for  her.  She  said  that  she  wanted 
to  show  Mrs.  Highbury  which  had  the  Kncst 
pinks.  Then,  as  she  started  away,  she 
turned  round  to  ask  Mr.  Highbury  if  he 
had  heard  about  Mis.  Boone,  the  pocr 
woman  whose  husband  was  a  drunkard. 

"  Roxy  Adams,"  she  said,  with  entire 
innocency — "  Roxy  Adams  went  down  that 
two  weelu  ago  and  nursed  that  pOorcreatnie 
for  three  days,  without  leaving  her  day  or 
night,  and  without  taking  more  than  as 
hour  of  sleep  at  a  time.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  till  Mrs.  Boone's  little  boy 
came  up  here  and  brought  me  a  note  fnno 
Roxy  asking  for  a  bottle  of  wine  to  keep 
the  old  woman  aUve,  for  the  fever  had 
lefl  her  nearly  dead.  And  then  I  went 
down  to  help  Roxy,  but  the  old  creatine 
wouldn't  drink  a  spoonfiil  of  wine  and  water 
out  of  my  hand.  It  was  all  Roxy,  Roxyj 
and  Roxy  nursed  her  as  if  she'd  been  ha 
own  moUier.    That's  what  yoa  mi^t  all 


pure  religion  and  undefiled,  isnt  it,  Mr. 
Highbury  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  if  it  came  from  faith  and 
was  not  self-righteousness.  All  <mr  right- 
eousness is  as  filthy  rags,  you  know.  I  have 
DO  right  to  judge.  Roxy  sesms  to  be  a 
Christian," 

"  Doesn't  the  Bible  say  we  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits?"  returned  Twonnet. 
"  For  my  part,  I  think  if  Roxy  isn't  saved 
the  rest  of  Liueme  had  better  give  up.  Of 
course,  though,  I  believe  in  salvation  by 
grace — there's  no  other  chance  for  such  as 
me." 

And  with  that  the  girl  went  away,  laush- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  wondered  whether 
some  kind  providence  had  sent  her  to  his 
rescue,  or  whether,  a&et  all,  this  mercurial 
girl  had  not  a  depth  oi  finesse  in  ha  char- 
acter. Had  he  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  so  long  without  finding  out  that 
she  was  something  more  than  a  merry  super- 
ficial chatterer  ? 

Meantime  Mr.  Highbury  now  saw  that 
he  must  change  his  tack.  He  could  not 
go  on  assailing  even  the  theology  of  Roxy 
Adams  without  bringing  to  an  explosion  the 
gatheriog  indignation  of  the  cool  New  En- 
gland parson,  whose  face  had  been  growing 
redder  for  some  rime. 

"  Certainly,  what  she  says  about  Roxy 
Adams  is  true.  I  wish  she  was  a  Fresby- 
lerian.  Then  we  might  stand  some  chance 
of  getting  Mark  Bonamy.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  is  dead  in  love  with  her.  And  I'm 
afraid— youH  excuse  me,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
— I'm  afraid  any  interference  on  your  part 
with  Mark's  prospects  there  might  drive  all 
his  good  resolutions  out  of  his  head.  But 
I  must  go." 

For  just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Highbury 
remembered  with  a  pang  that  there  was  to  be 
in  "  aoimal  show  "  in  town  that  very  day,  and 
that  the  store  must  even  now  be  full  of 
country  customers.  He  hurriedly  bade  Mr. 
Whittaker  good-bye.  .  He  hardly  took  rime 
to  shake  hands  civilly  with  the  dreamy  old 
man  in  the  red  cap  at  the  other  end  of  die 
porch.  He  left  the  pinks  and  touch-me- 
nots  lying  on  the  bench  where  he  had  sat, 
and  hastened  through  the  hall  out  of  the 
door  and  up  the  street,  noting,  as  he  walked, 
not  the  scenery,  but  tiie  number  of  wagons 
standing  by  the  hitching-rails,  at  either  side 
to  the  court-house  square,  and-  calculating 
how  much  of  "bit"  calico  and  brown 
sugar,  how  many  clocks,  and  shoes,  and 
nails,  and  clothes-lines  he  mi^t  sell  during 
the  day. 


But  the  ministN'  sat  still  upon  the  porch. 
The  last  arrow  of  the  retreating  assailant 
had  wounded  him.  His  life  had  been  one 
of  severe  self-denial.  For  a  few  days,  he 
had  thought  that  duty  and  inclinadou  lay 
in  the  same  direcrion.  Now,  this  awful  spec- 
ter of  the  harm  he  might  do  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  Bonamy  stood  in  his  path.  In 
his  day  men  believed  in  perdition — hell  was 
a  very  real  and  horrible  place  of  eveiiasring 
torture.  If,  now,  he  should  be  the  means 
of  toppling  over  poor  Mark  Bonamy  into 
that  abjrss,  and  even  then  after  all  should 
be  fi>rgiven,  what  an  awful  thing  it  would 
be  for  him  to  think  about  in  etemity,  that 
he  had  wrought  endless  misery  to  a  human 
soul  I 

The  birds,  the  rose-bushes,  the  singing 
locusts  and  ^1  the  sweet  and  drowsy  music 
of  a  summer  day,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the 
hills  and  the  plkddity  of  the  river  seemed 
to  belong  to  another  worid  now.  He  was 
a  truant  school-boy,  who  had  had  a  good 
time.  But  now  he  was  brought  back  to 
take  his  flogging,  and  the  world  did  not 
seem  so  pleasant  any  more. 

Twonnet  stood  near  him  when  he  looked 
up.  The  droll  ^1  had  set  her  face  into 
the  very  expression  that  was  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Highbury. 

"Don't  marry  a  Methodist,"  she  began, 
mimicking  the  ruling  elder's  tone;  "don't 
marry  any  singing,  shouring,  shoe-maker's 
daughter;  marry  my  niece,  Caroline,  now, 
she  IS  good  and  quiet  and " 

The  drollery  and  mimicking  of  manner 
were  perfect,  but  they  jarred  upon  Mr. 
Whittaker's  present  state  of  feeling.  He 
was  amazed  at  this  sudden  revelation  of  the 
real  Twonnet ;  but  he  was  in  trouble,  and 
he  wanted  sympathy,  not  diversion. 

"Oh,  Twonnet"  he  cried,  pathetically, 
reaching  out  his  hands  in  sudden  impulse, 
and  seizing  hers,  "don't  make  fun,  I  am 
sick.  I  have  done  wrong.  Think  what 
harm  I've  done,  may  be,  to  Mr.  Bonamy." 

"  Mark  Bonamy  I  Pshaw !  "  said  Twon- 
net. But  she  went  no  further.  For  the 
minister's  voice  in  appealing  thus  to  her, 
his  act  of  confidence  m  takmg  her  hands 
had  touched  lier  heart,  and  she  felt  again 
that  old  frightful  pang  of  love  or  jealousy 
come  back.  She  longed  to  comfort  the 
good,  troubled  man.  Why  should  she  plead 
for  Roxy  ?  Roxy  had  everybody  to  love 
her.     But  who  loved  Twonnet  ? 

The  minister  suddenly  released  her  hands, 
and  went  to  his  room.    But  all  the  drol-    . 
lery  was  gone  irOTa  the  heart  of  Twonnet.  0 1 C 
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She  opened  the  gate  through  the  fence, 
went  down  between  the  currant-bushes 
and  hollyhocks  to  the  further  end  of  the 
garden.  There  she  sat  down  on  a  little 
stool  beneath  a  quince-tree.  And  cried. 
She  who  was  so  strong  that  she  had  under- 
talceii  to  deliver  her  friends  was  weak  now. 
The  voice  of  her  Mend  crying  for  help  had 
made  her  helpless ;  for  she  was  a  woman. 
And  much  as  she  declared  to  heraelf  in  this 
hour  that  she  would  never  many  a  sober, 
hesitating,  severe  minister,  her  heart  still 
gave  the  lie  to  her  thoughts  as  she  saw,  in 
her  memory  his  tearfiil  eyes  upturned  to  her 
own,  and  heard  him  call  hei  name  so 
eagerly. 

Then  she  grew  angry  and  said:  "What 
does  be  ask  me  to  hdp  him  in  his  love 
afiairs  for  ?    I'm  sure  I  don't  know," 

CHAPTER  XX. 
A  UILLSTONE. 

The  temptations  of  a  scrupulous  man  like 
Whittaker  are  never  gross.    The 

"  Fierce    Anthropopliagii 
Spectre,    dfaiboli. 
What  ictred  St  Anlhanr, 
Hol^obliDi,  lemures, 
Dreuni  of  intipodet. 


are  not  for  hiro.  But  it  is  a  most  unhappy 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  both  scrupulous  and 
logical.  The  combination  is  bad.  The 
scrupulous  man,  and  especially  the  scrupu- 
lous woman,  whose  logic  is  deftctive,  is  saved 
from  a  thousand  snares.  On  the  other  hand 
the  severely  logical  man  who  is  not  scrupu- 
lous escapes  easily.  This  is  how  it  happens 
that  die  harshest  creeds  do  little  harm.  One 
man  is  saved  by  his  laziness,  another  by  his 
transparent  quibbles,  while  a  third  walks 
boldly  out  the  front  door,  having  but  a  feeble 
moral  sense.  Mark  Bonamy,  for  instance, 
would  not  have  been  troubled  by  Whit- 
taker's  doubts.  His  easy-going  egotism,  his 
calm  confidence  that  his  own  purposes 
and  welfare  were  of  the  first  importance 
would  have  fiimished  a  premise  from  which 
to  draw  any  convenient  conclusion.  But 
poor  Whittaker  was  ground  between  his  clear 
logic  on  the  one  hand,  and  bis  severe  scru- 
ples on  the  other.  He  had  an  instinctive 
doubtof  die  security  of  Mark's  religious  life. 
He  did  not  question  the  doctrine  of  final 
perseverance,  but  then  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  the  genuineness  of  a  conversion.     What 


if  he  ^ould  oficnd  one  of  these  little  ones? 
It  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck. 

He  did  not  dare  go  back  to  tiiat  forbid- 
den logic  which  absolves  itself  from  obliga- 
tion by  pushing  on  toward  fiUalism.  He 
shuddered  at  Antinomianism,  for  that  is  the 
extinction  of  conscience.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  intuitions  of  an  honest  itature 
put  a  stop  to  logic 

In  a  state  of  mind  such  as  his,  there  is  one 
thing  stronger  than  reasoning.  It  is  the  per- 
sistence of  ideas.  Once  mastoed  by  the 
notion  that  in  wedding  Roxy  he  would  be 
oftending  against  one  of  those  who  were  yet 
but  babes  in  Christ ;  he  could  not  shake  it 
off.  The  awfiil  words  "  millstone  ^Mut  his 
neck  "  re-echoed  in  his  mind. 

He  tried  to  write  a  letter  withdrawing  tut 
ofier.  He  began ;  "  My  dear  Roxy  —  ■  "  bit 
decided  that  that  was  too  cordiaL    Then  he 

wrote  "  Dear  friend "  but  that  would  not 

do.  "  Miss  Adams  "  was  too  cold.  At  last 
after  tearing  up  several  sheets  of  paper  he  re- 
solved not  to  write  at  aU.  Good  sense,  whicb 
is  not  exactly  either  conscience  or  logic,  but 
both  with  something  added,  began  to  revive. 
Why  not  go  to  Roxy  without  waiting  fat  the 
week  to  expire  and  leain  from  her  what  was 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  ?  It  was  non- 
sense to  decide  such  a  question  for  her. 
Besides,  the  half  threat  of  Highbury  made 
it  quite  necessary  that  he  should  assert  his 
right  to  do  as  he  thought  best. 

When  he  set  out  to  go  to  see  Roxy,  tbc 
town  was  foil  of  people  come  to  see  the 
"  animal  show."  The  whole  stagnant  life 
of  the  country  about  was  stirred  by  the  atii- 
val  of  aspcctacle.  Here  were  women  sutA 
ing  by  the  hour  with  babies  in  their  arms, 
waiting  to  see  the  outside  of  the  box  wagons 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets.  Hwks 
were  neighing  to  other  horses  all  about  the 
open  square  m  the  middle  of  the  town,  ud 
groups  of  people  formed  and  dissolved  and 
re-fonned  agam  like  molecules  in  efferves- 
cence, white  everywhere,  girls  in  new  calicc 
and  lawn,  and  boys  in  cotton  drilling,  hur- 
ried to  and  fro. 

When  Whittaker  neared  Roxy's  house  he 
began  to  doubt  again  whether  he  was  acting 
wisely  or  not.  So  he  walked  on  fiirther  till  he 
came  to  a  gate  leading  into  a  pasture, 
lliraugh  this  into  a  grass-bordeied  path, 
along  the  path  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be 
traveled  mechanically  ;  then  Dp  the  rocky 
hill-sidc,  through  the  patches  of  papaw,  he 
went  clambering  over  a  stone  wall  bto  a 
vineyard,  and  over  another  into  a  road  oa 


top  of  the  ridge.  Prom  the  summit  he 
sair  the  whole  village  at  his  feet,  the  river, 
the  distant  hills,  and  all  the  glorious  land- 
scape. He  saw  as  in  a  dream,  for  he 
cared  neither  for  river  nor  sky,  hill-slope  nor 
town.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  single 
out  the  log  house  in  which  lived  the 
shoe- maker's  daughter.  Then  he  strode 
eageriy  onward,  at  first  along  the  open 
road,  afterward  turning  whimsically  into  a 
disused  wagon-tiack,  almost  overgrown 
now  with  hright  May-apple  plants.  Out  of 
[his  he  turned  into  a  blind  cow-path 
leading  into  a  dark  ravine  or  "hollow." 
Down  this  he  followed  in  the  rocky  bed  of 
a  dry  "branch,"  in  the  shadow  of  beech 
and  bntteimit  trees,  and  those  noble  tulip- 
trees  which  they  class  with  poplara  in  Indi- 
ana,— until  at  last  he  came  suddenly  out 
Dpon  the  bask  of  Indian  Creek.  He 
had  walked  two  rough  and  rocky  mites. 
He  had  meant  to  think  when  he  started, 
but  he  had  not  thought  at  all  He  had 
only  a  sense  of  having  Icfl  the  noisy 
little  town  behind  him,  and  of  having 
mardied  straight  forward  to  the  mouth  of 
this  dad:  hollow.  He  had  nut  been  able 
to  walk  away  from  his  perplexities.  He 
stood  and  looked  at  the  woods;  he  idly 
traced  the  gigantic  grape-vines  up  to  where 
they  were  interfaced  in  the  tree-boughs, 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  irom  the  ground ;  he 
stared  vacantly  at  the  stagnant  creek,  the 
sluggish  current  of  which  seemed  to  be  dry- 
ing up  in  the  summer  beat,  spite  of  the 
protection  of  the  dense  foresL  A  solitary 
ugly,  short-tailed,  long-legged  bittern  flapped 
awkwardly  past  with  djscordaht  screams, 
and  a  few  hoarse  bull-frogs  croaked  in  the 
marfpn  of  the  water.  Whittaker,  heated 
and  tired,  with  all  his  fiery  eagerness  spent,  sat 
down  on  amoss-grown  log,  and  thought  again 
what  an  awful  thing  it  was  to  have  a  qailU 
stone  hanged  about  one's  neck.  Then,  from 
the  mere  religious  habit  of  his  life,  he  knelt  on 
the  bed  of  leaves.  But  he  did  not  pray ; 
he  only  lay  across  the  log  and  listened  to 
the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  recalled 
iniagEs  of  Roxy  with  her  background  of  the 
quaint  old  house  and  its  homely  interior. 
After  a  long  time  he  started  slowly  and 
wearily  back  toward  Luzerne. 

Meantime  the  "  animal  show "  at  the 
appointed  time,  "  took  up,"  as  the  county 
people  expressed  iL  It  was  a  poor  enough 
show.  The  few  beasts  looked  very  tame  and 
dispirited,  but  then  the  visitors  paused 
for  only  a  brief  interview  with  the  scrawny 
lion,  that  bore  but  a  weak  resemblance  to 


his  own  portrait  on  the  show-bills  as  the 
"  king  of  beasts ; "  they  did  not  waste 
much  time  on  the  small  tiger,  from  "  the 
jungles  of  India."  After  giving  a  cracker 
or  two  to  the  elephant,  they  assembled 
in  a  great  crowd  in  front  of  the  cage 
of  grinning,  chattering,  scratcliing  monkeys. 
In  that  steady-going  age,  people  were  not 
conscious  that  there  might  be  aught  of  fam- 
ily affection  in  this  attraction.  Monkeys 
then  were  monkeys  pure  and  simple;  one 
could  look  at  them  as  one  looks  at  carica- 
tures of  nobody  in  particular;  one  mi^t 
laugh  at  them  without  a  sense  of  gambolmg 
rudely  over  the   graves  of  his  ancestors. 

Near  this  cage  stood  Twonnet,anothergiri 
now  from  the  Twonnet  of  the  morning, 
laughing  in  her  firee,  childish  way  at  the 
pranks  of  the  monkeys.  She  had  all  the 
children  with  her — Cecille,  Isabelle,  Adolphe, 
Ixtuis  and  little  Julie,  whom  they  called 
"  Tcet,"  a  foreshortening  of  Petite.  A  little 
monkey  had  just  pulled  the  tail  of  the  big 
ape  in  the  next  cage,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  children,  when  who  should  come  along 
but  Jemima.  Squaring  herself  off  where 
she  could  see,  she  declared  that "  them  air 
monkeys  was  a  kind  of  people.  Onlyneeded 
a  little  dressin'  up  and  you'd  have  human 
critters.  An'  they  wouldn't  be  no  bigger 
fools  than  most  folks.  They'd  do  to  run 
for  the  tegislater,  Mr.  Bonaroy." 

This  last  to  Mark,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance at  this  moment  in  company  with 
Roxy. 

"  Can't  talk  well  enough  for  that,"  he 
answered. 

"  Why  ! "  said  Twonnet,  always  ready  for 
attack  when  Mark  was  at  hand.  "  I  didn't 
suppose  you  Methodists  would  attend  such 
a  place.  Didn't  they  church  Wayne  Thomas 
for  going  to  a  circus  last  year  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  that  was  a  circus,"  said  Roxy. 
"This  kind  of  a  show  has  nothing  wrong  m 
it.  It  gives  a  body  information.  I'm  sure 
it's  better  than  reading  Goldsmith's  'Ani- 
mated Nature.'" 

"It's  right  improvin',  I'm  shore,"  said 
Jemima,  with  droll  mock  gravity.  "Wouldn't 
think  they'd  be  any  use  o'  your  goin'  to 
Texas,  now,  Mr.  Bonamy," 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  the  people  must  be  so  much 
'  improved '  by  catamounts  and  Other  var- 
mint that  they  can  see  any  day  without  pay 
that  missionaries  aint  needed.  But  I  s'pose 
animals — bars  an'  rattie-snakes  and  sich— 
haint  improvia'  to  the  mind  tell  they^  put 
^^S*^"  ligitizedbyGoOglC 
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"  But,"  said  Roxy,  timidly,  like  a  persoo 
caught  doing  something  wrung,  "  it  isn't 
any  harm  to  look  at  these  creatures.  They 
are  God's  works,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  some  of  God's  works  haint  cal- 
c'lated  to  be  admired  while  they're  nmnin' 
'round  loose.  If  Mark — Mr.  Bonamy  here 
— finds  a  nasty,  p'ison  copperhead  snake 
under  his  piller  some  night,  I  don't  'low 
but  what  he'll  up  with  a  stick  and  give  him 
a  right  hard  knock  on  the  head,  smashin' 
Goif  s  works  all  to  pieces." 

"  That  I  will,  Jemima,  kill  him  firet  and 
admire  him  afVerwaid,"  said  Mark,  laughing 
in  his  hearty,  unreserved  fashion. 

Slowly  the  people  dispersed  after  watching 
the  under-fed  tiger  devour  a  very  tov^h  piece 
of  meat,  and  hearing  the  lion  roar  m  fierce 
discontent  over  a  bone  that  gave  him  little 
promise  of  a  good  supper.  Mark  and 
Roxy  as  they  walked  homeward  together 
did  not  meditate  much  on  God's  works 
which  they  had  seen.  They  had,  also,  the 
misfortune  to  meet  Mr.  Whittaker  returning, 
hungry  and  fagged,  &om  his  long  tramp  in 
die  woods,  and  disappointed  at  having 
knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  Rox/s  house. 
A  sudden  pain  smote  the  girl's  heart  Had 
he  been  to  see  her?  She  remembered  now 
what  sordid  arguments  her  aunt  had  used  in 
favor  of  Mark,  and  she  could  hardly  resist  a 
feeling  that  she  was  betraying  Whittaker 
and  giving  hetself  to  Mark  on  account  of 
Mark's  worldly  advantages.  Indeed,  this 
very  rebellion  against  the  aunt's  advice  had 
almost  induced  her  to  decline  Mark's  invita- 
tion to  go  to  the  sliow.  And  then  she  remem- 
bered that  the  time  for  her  reply  to  Whit- 
taker was  but  two  days  off,  and  how  could 
she  maintain  a  judicial  frame  of  mmd  if  she 
kept  Mark's  company.  But  he  had  pleaded 
that  he  needed  some  recreation,  there  was 
not  much  that  was  pleasant  left  for  him. 
And  Roxy's  heart  had  seconded  his  plead- 
ing, for  the  more  she  talked  with  him  of  his 
plans,  and  pitied  him  in  his  prospective 
trials,  so  much  the  more  she  loved  him. 
She  was  a  romancer,  like  all  girls  of  her  age, 
only  her  romances  had  a  religious  coloring. 
If  she  could  have  felt  a  hearty  pity  for 
Whittaker,  or  painted  pictures  of  possible 
self-immolations  for  him,  she  might  have 
loved  him.  But  he  had  never  said  a  word 
about  any  sacrifices  that  he  had  made.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  impulsive,  romandc, 
self-pitying  Mark  should  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  ?  Was  there  not  also  a 
latent  feeHng  that  Bonamy  needed  her  influ- 
ence ?    For  all  strong  women  like  to  feel 


that  they  are  necessary  to  sorndxtdy,  and 
your  pitiful  and  philanthropic  woman  wants 
somebody  to  be  sorry  for. 

Never^eless,  at  sight  of  the  &gged  and 
anxious  face  of  the  young  minister,  she  wis 
smitten  with  pain,  and  she  lapsed  into  a 
melancholy  from  which  Mark  TOuld  not 
arouse  her.  Once  or  twice  she  answered 
him  with  just  a  spice  of  contradictonness. 
Mark  had  meant  to  open  his  whole  heart 
to  her  that  very  afternoon.  Now  he  thought 
that  he  had  in  some  way  offended.  He 
bade  her  good-bye  at  the  gate,  and 
walked  slowly  homeward  tbrou^  the  long 
shadows  of  the  evening,  trying  to  gues 
what  he  had  done  to  give  offense,  If 
Roxv  could  have  decided  the  debate  in 
her  heart  as  most  girls  would  have  done, 
according  to  her  inclination,  there  would 
have  been  no  more  halting.  But  the  vioon  of 
Whittaker's  troubled  fiice  made  her  hesi- 
tate, and  then  the  scrupulous  habit  ofherniiDd 
made  everything  that  was  pleasant  seem  to 
be  wrong.  Because  she  loved  Mark  she 
feared  that  she  ought  not  to  have  him. 
In  imitation  of  the  early  Methodist  saints 
she  sought  to  decide  this  matter,  not  b; 
using  her  judgment,  but  by  waiting  for  some 
supernatural  impulse  or  some  outwatd 
token. 

"  Choose  my  way  for  me,  O  Lord ! ' 
she  wrote  in  her  diary  that  evcniag. 

And  yet  with  all  her  praying  she  was  in 
a  bir  way  to  make  her  own  choice  Then 
is  nothing  so  blind  as  love,  thov  is  nothing 
so  given  to  seeing.  It  will  get  even  fioD 
heaven  the  vision  it  seeks. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  SUMUER  STORM. 

Mr.  WHriTAKZR  was  tired,  diq»rited,  and 
dinnerless,  and  where  one  is  fagged,  hiuigiTt 
and  depressed,  the  worst  seems  most  pnib- 
able.  To  him  it  was  clear  that  Booamy 
and  Roxy  were  as  good  as  engaged.  He 
was  almost  glad  that  he  had  not  found  Koiy 
at  home  when  he  called  on  his  rctum  bxaa 
the  woods.  What  Bonamy  could  want 
with  a  wife,  or  bow  he  could  suppoA  one- 
in  his  wild  journey  to  Texas,  Whittaker 
conld  not  imagine.  But  thai  the  wh^ 
proceeding  of  dispatching  an  impulsivt 
young  lawyer  without  theological  training, 
on  a  mission,  was  ridiculous  enou^  to  the 
well-regulated  mind  of  a  New  EneJaiKlet. 
In  New  England  he  had  looked  to  Indiau 
as  the  fag-end  of  Heathendom  itttit,  twt 


here  the  Indiana  people  were  sending  a 
missionaiy  into  the  outer  darkness  beyond. 
For  himself;  he  was,  as  yet,  by  no  means 
sure  of  Bonamy's  conversion.  But  the 
question  of  the  barm  he  might  do  to  Bon- 
amy  was  not  the  only  one  that  touched  him 
DOW.  Pardy  from  scruple,  partly  from  dis- 
couragement, partly  on  account  of  a 
vounded  pride,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
injury,  he  determined  to  settle  the  matter 
once  for  all.  To  a  roan  accustomed  to  act 
inth  simplicity  and  directness,  any  hesita- 
tion, any  complexity  and  entanglement  of 
motives,  is  purgatory.  And  a  bewildered 
and  badgered  human  soul  will  sometimes 
accept  the  most  desperate  alternative  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  perplexi^.  Misery, 
simple  and  absolute,  is  sometimes  better 
than  compound  suspense. 

The  tsvcm  bell  was  already  ringing  its 
vesper  when  Whittaker  pushed  open  the 
white  gate  and  walked  up  the  graveled  walk 
in  front  of  the  Lefaure  cottage.  He  ate  his 
supper  in  a  voracious  and  almost  surly 
silence.  When  Le&ure  remarked  that  the 
heat  was  oppressive  and  that  there  were  signs 
of  a  thunder-storm,  Whittaker  roused  himself 
only  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  which  he 
dimly  perceived  was  addressed  to  himself. 

"What  say?"  he  asked,  using  a  down- 
east  cut-off  in  his  speech  that  seemed 
almost  ofiensive  to  his  friend.  The  host 
repeated  his  remark  about  the  weather  and 
miittaker,  whose  attention  had  already 
lapsed,  again  revived  himself  sufhciendy  to 
answer  that  he  believed  he  was  and  went 
on  eating. 

The  letter  he  wrote  in  that  sultry  evening 
was  a  simple  and  unexplained  withdrawal 
of  his  offer  of  marriage.  Whittaker  sealed 
it  and  went  out.  The  twilight  sky  was 
already  stained  with  a  black  cloud  sweeping 
upward  from  the  west;  little  puf&  of  dust  rose 
here  and  there  in  fitfiil  eddies  as  the  sultry  air 
anticipated  the  coming  gust  with  nervous 
twitchings.  But  the  youn^  minister  cared 
for  no  cloud  but  the  one  m  his  own  heart. 
He  hurried  on  through  the  deepening  gloom 
past  one  or  two  of  the  old  Swiss  houses,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  great  bam-like  brick  dwell- 
ing popularly  called  the  White  Hall,  which 
had  been  built  by  an  overgrown  merchant 
who  had  since  failed.  Then  he  mechani- 
cally crossed  the  open  lots  into  the  main 
street  and  did  not  pause  until  he  had  drop- 
ped the  letter  in  the  box.  He  had  hardly 
turned  toward  home  when  there  came  a 
sudden  clap  of  thunder.  The  wind  and 
rain  struck  the  village  almost  at  once;  the 
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twilight  was  g(Kie  in  an  instant;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  pains  and  stumbling  that  Whit- 
taker at  last  found  his  way  back  through  the 
drenching  storm  to  his  own  room.  The 
wild  irregular  dashing  of  the  wind  against 
the  window,  the  roaring  of  the  summer  rain 
upon  the  roof,  and  the  gurgling  rush  of 
water  in  the  tin  leaders  made  a  strange  and 
stormy  harmony  with  the  minister's  per- 
turbed emotions.  The  tired  man  at  last 
slept  soundly.  When  he  awoke  in  the  gray 
dawn  the  tempest  had  spent  itselt  There 
wen  traces  of  the  wind  in  broken  branches 
of  trees  here  and  there,  the  roads  were  sub- 
merged by  pools  of  water  and  the  gutters 
and  gullies  were  choke  fiill.  But  the  air 
was  clear  and  fresh  and  Whittaker  threw 
open  his  window  and  watched  the  first 
beams  of  the  sun  as  they  turned  the  gray 
clouds  to  orange  and  ydlow  and  bliued 
upon  the  river's  ripples  in  a  tine  of  gold. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  morning,"  he  said  to 
Twonnet,  when  she  appeared  in  the  yard 
below  drawing  water  from  the  cistern  with 
the  old-fashioned  hook.  "The  storm  has 
cleared  the  air." 

Something  in  his  own  words  did  him 
good,  for  indeed  the  storm  had  cleared  the 
air.  Through  the  dull,  lingering  pain  which 
he  felt,  there  came  a  gratdid  sense  of  relief 
and  just  a  hope  of  final  victory.  He  was 
thankful.  For  once  he  neglected  to  "  say  his 
prayers."  One  never  needs  the  form  of  de- 
votion so  litde  as  when  the  spirit  is  sponta- 
neously devout. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  for  many  a  month 
a  vague  sense  of  suflering  throughout  his 
whole  being,  that  depression  about  the 
nerve-centers  which  may  come  from  any 
disappointment,  but  which  is  more  aggra- 
vated in  its  form  and  peraistency  when  the 
disappointment  has  to  do  with  the  afiec- 
tions.     Friends  of  the  sufferer  declare  the 


argue  against  dyspepsia.  Of  what  good  is  it 
to  assure  a  disappointed  lover  that  there  are 
as  many  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught  P 
Loving  differs  fiom  fishing  precisely  in 
this,  that  in  love  the  sea  has  but  the  one 
fish;  the  rest  are  all  contemptible. 

For  weelts  Whittaker's  sermons  were  pre- 
pared in  a  dull  way,  and  preached  listlessly. 
He  even  lost  interest  in  the  raging  batue 
between  the  old  school  and  the  new,  and, 
for  a  while  he  cared  htde  for  the  difference 
between  partial  atonement  and  universal. 
His  few  theological  books  were  untouched. 
One  symptom  of  his  disease  was  a  di!^>osition^  I  p 
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toquaTTelwithHighbury.  He  took  grounds  in 
opposition  to  the  elder's  well-known  opinions 
at  every  opportunity,  saying  exasperating 
things  on  such  slight  occasions,  and  resenting 
so  sharply  every  attempt  of  the  elder  to 
advise  him  about  anything  that  Highbury 
seriously  debated  whether  he  should  not 
move  for  the  minister's  dismissal.  There 
was  one  obstacle,  however;  that  was  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  It  might  with- 
draw its  assistance  in  case  of  difficulty. 
But  Whittaker  did  not  think  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  or  anything  else  that 
could  shield  him  &om  the  elder's  wrath. 
He  rather  craved  a  controversy  than 
shirked  it  He  even  read  and  expounded 
those  offensive  sayings  of  Christ  about  the 
difficulty  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  a  rich  camel  laden  with 
many  costly  burdens  is  sure  to  encounter. 

chapter  xxii. 
boxy's  decision. 

WRirrAKER's  letter  did  not  reach  Roxy. 
Letters  without  direction  cannot  find  their 
destination.  In  his  profound  a^tation  Whit- 
taker had  foi^otten  to  direct  it  and  it  went 
wandering  away  to  the  stupid  old  dead- 
letter  office  of  that  day,  where,  in  a  pile 
of  miscaiiied  love-letters,  business  notes,  idle 
epistles  and  family  bulletins,  it  was  solemnly 
burned.  Roxy  never  knew  why  Whittaker 
did  not  come  to  hear  her  yes  or  no,  but  she 
was  glad  that  he  did  not 

She  had  to  make  her  decision  in  her  own 
way.  Which  was  to  fancy  that  the  decision 
was  made  for  her.  When  she  prayed  the 
image  of  Mark  Bonamy  stood  before  her. 
■  Was  not  Miss  Bosanquet  of  blessed  memory 
guided  in  the  same  way  to  the  choice  of 
the  saintly  Fletcher  of  Madeley  ?  At  other 
times  texts  of  scripture  were  strongly  "sug- 
gested "  to  her  mind.  The  answer  of  Ruth 
to  Naomi,  the  passage  about  giving  up 
houses  and  lands  and  father  and  mother, 
and  the  vocation  of  Paul — "Behold  I  will 
send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles" — 
all  came  to  her  mind  at  times  when  she 
could  not  track  the  association  which 
brought  them.  Clearly  they  were  sugges- 
tions. Why  should  she  be  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  voice  ? 

Mark  came  to  sec  her  on  the  next  even- 
ing but  one  after  the  day  of  the  menagerie. 
He  found  her  teaching  Bobo.  She  had  read 
somewhere  or  heard  of  the  experiments 
then  beginning  to  be  made  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  the  education  of  the  feeble- 


minded. She  had  persuaded  her  father  to 
make  her  a  board  with  a  triangular  hole,  a 
round  hole  and  a  square  one.  She  had  also 
three  blocks  made  to  fit  the  three  holes. 
When  Mark  came  in  she  was  teaching  the 
boy  to  set  the  blocks  in  their  places  and  to 
know  them  by  her  descriptions.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  his  success  in  getting  the  three- 
cornered  block  into  its  place,  that  he  was 
clapping  his  hands  with  delight  when  Mark 
entered.  Bonamy  had  that  sort  of  aversion 
to  an  invalid  or  an  imbecile  which  inheres 
in  some  healthy  constitutions.  He  therefore 
exaggerated  the  self-denial  of  Roxy  in  teach- 
ing her  cousin. 

She  blushed  a  little  when  Mark  came.— 
she  could  not  have  told  why,— and  begged 
that  he  would  let  her  finish  her  lesson. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  answered. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  cried  Bobo  as  he 
lifted  up  and  replaced  the  triangular  block 
in  the  aperture. 

"  Now  the  sqnare  one,"  said  Roxy. 

"  Now  the  square  one,"  responded  the 
boy,  Bt  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  the 
circular  block. 

"  No,"  said  Roxy. 

"  No,"  answered  the  pupil  putting  down 
the  block  and  taking  the  other. 

"  That's  the  square  one." 

"  That's  the  square  one,"  he  died,  trying 
to  force  it  into  the  round  hole. 

"  No,  no  I  the  square  hole  I " 

"  No,  no  I  the  square  hole  I  "  And  then 
he  looked  at  Roxy  vacantly.  At  last,  catch- 
ing her  meaning,  he  clapped  tl)e  square 
block  on  the  square  hole.  But  Roxy  had 
to  take  hold  of  his  hand  and  turn  it  round 
until  tlie  block  fitted  to  its  place. 

"Hurra  I  thafs  it  I"  cried  the  teacher, 
clapping  her  hands  in  great  glee— a  demoih 
stration  that  was  quickly  imitated  by  the 
triumphant  pupil. 

"  How  slowly  he  must  learn,"  said  MaA. 
"  It  will  take  you  a  week  to  teach  him  to 
place  those  blocks." 

"  I've  been  at  it  a  week  already.  It  will 
take  at  least  a  montli.  Vou  see  the  fiiS 
steps  are  the  hardest  When  he  has  learned 
this  lesson  I  shall  have  a  lot  of  blocks,  all 
one  shape  but  of  different  colors.  The 
rims  of  the  holes  will  be  colored  to  matdi. 
When  he  has  learned  these,  I  shall  have 
both  shapes  and  colors  various.  I  was 
afiaid  I  could  not  teach  him  at  all,  but  be 
has  already  learned  to  know  the  round 
block.     See !  " 

With  this  Roxy  took  all  the  HoAs  out 
and  put  them  together.      ",i,,,,,|.. 


"  Now,  Bobo,  the  round  one." 
"Now,  Bobo,  the  round  one,"  echoed 
the  lad,  squeezing  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  with  his  left,  and  rocking  to  and  fro 
in  indecision,  and  knitting  his  brows  with 
mental  efibrt  At  last  he  reat^ed  out,  tim- 
idly lifted  the  square  block,  then  timidly  took 
Dp  the  round  one,  looked  up  to  make  sure 
that  Roxy  approved,  then,  after  hovering 
awhile  over  the  three  holes,  he  clapped  it 
into  the  right  one,  receiving  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause and  a  kiss  from  his  teacher  as  a 
reward. 

"  How  tedious  it  must  be  I "  said  Mark, 
amazed  at  Roxy's  patience. 

"Tedious?  No.  I  shall  make  a  man 
out  of  Bobo  yet" 

"  Make  a  man  out  of  Bobo  yet,"  chuckled 
Ehe  little  fellow,  hfting  the  blocks  and  striv- 
ing to  fit  them  in  their  holes. 

"I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  good," 
said  Mark,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  humility. 

Roxy  did  not  answer,  ^te  had  a  desire 
to  protest  against  the  compliment,  but  the 
shadow  of  what  Mark  was  about  to  say  fell 
apon  her,  and  she  was  silent.  Bobo  looked 
up  in  wonder  and  curiosity  at  her  blushing 
lace,  then  he  went  up  and  caressed  her,  say- 
ing, "  Poor  Roxy  mus'n't  cry." 

Roxy  pushed  him  away  gently,  and  Bobo 
wandered  into  the  yard  leaving  Roxy  and 
her  lover  alone. 

"If  you  were  not  so  good  I  might  hope 
to  come  back  some  day  when  Texas  gets  to 
be  a  little  better,  may  be,  and  take  you  out 
to  help  me.  God  knows  I  need  help.  I 
don't  feel  very  sure  of  myself  witiiout  you  to 
strengthen  me." 

It  was  the  same  old  cry  for  help.  And 
all  the  more  eloquent  that  it  was  utterly 
sincere.  Was  it  that  in  this  moment  some 
doubt  of  Ma^'s  Stability  crossed  the  soul 
of  Roxy  that  she  rose  and  walked  to  the 
litde  book-shelf  and  affected  to  arrange  the 
few  books  that  she  might  gain  time  7  But 
the  cry  for  help  opened  all  the  fountains  of 
her  love.  Whether  Mark  was  as  good  as 
she  believed  him  to  be  or  as  unsteady  as 
Twonnet  thou^t  him,  she  loved  him  with 
all  her  woman's  soul  Be  he  good  or  bad, 
she  felt  now  for  the  first  time  that  she  was 
his;  that  some  force  beside  her  will  or 
judgment  had  decided  for  her.  It  was  but 
a  feeble  eflbrt  she  could  make  in  favor  of 
calmness  or  thought.  She  returned  to  her 
chair  trembling  and  helpless. 

"What  do  you  say,  Roxy?"  Mark  was 
standing  waiting.  For  a  mmute  not  a  word 
passed.     Roxy  knew  that  she  was 
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on  a  stream  against  which  all  rowing  was 
fiitile.  A  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected 
force  in  her  own  nature  was  bearing  her 
away.  Neither  praying  nor  struggling 
availed.  He  already  possessed  her  but  she 
could  not  tell  him  so.  She  did  not  debate 
any  longer,  she  only  floated  in  a  dreamy, 
blissful  state,  waiting  for  him  to  understand 
what  she  dared  not  confess.  At  last  he 
reached  his  hand  and  lifted  hers  which  lay 
upon  the  arm  of  her  chair.  She  had  no 
sense  of  voUtion,  but,  as  though  his  tonch 
had  given  her  a  galvanic  shock,  she  dosed 
her  hand  on  his  and  Mark  understood. 

Much  depends  on  the  stand-point  from 
which  a  subject  is  viewed.  Go  and  ask 
Colonel  Bonamy,  as  he  sits  meditatively  at 
his  desk,  his  long  gray  locks  gently  fluttering 
in  the  summer  wind.  He  will  tell  you  that 
Mark  is  rather  throwing  himself  away  on  a 
shoe-maker's  (Jau^ter,  and  that  the  time 
may  come  when  ne  wiU  be  soiry  fbr  iL 
Even  the  Christian  virtues  do  not  weigh  in 
all  scales  alike. 

CHAPTER  xxni. 

BONAMY,   SENIOR. 

BoNAKV  the  elder  walked  up  and  down 
his  oflice  floor.  It  was  a  week  after  Mark's 
betrothal,  and  a  hot,  still,  summer  day,  dis- 
turbed by  nothing ;  for  the  drowsy  sound  of 
the  distant  hammering  of  the  village  smith 
could  not  be  said  to  disturb  anything.  The 
elder  Bonamy  was  a  broad-shouldered,  raw- 
boned  man.  His  heavy  chin  was  close- 
shaven,  there  was  an  under  lip  that  indicated 
stubbornness,  and  a  certain  droop  of  the 
eyelids  over  his  black  eyes  and  a  dose- 
sbutness  of  the  mouth  that  stood  for  s. 
secretiveness  which  knew  by-ways  to  an  end 
where  highways  were  obstructed.  But  ova 
the  firmness  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  char-  . 
acter  a  mantle  was  thrown  by  his  innate 
dignity.  He  was  one  of  those  who  treat 
themselves  with  sincere  reverence.  Now 
and  then  he  stopped  in  his  solitary  pacing 
to  and  &o  to  lo<^  out  of  the  open  wmdow 
of  the  oflice  at  the  brass  ball  on  the  top  of 
the  court-house.  But  either  because  the 
brass  ball,  blazing  in  the  summer's  sun,  did 
not  give  him  the  inspiration  he  sought,  or 
fbr  some  other  good  and  sufflcient  reason, 
he  always  uttered  between  his  teeth,  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  window,  an  ejacula- 
tion which  is  in  the  English  tongue  accounted 
profane,  and  forbidden  to  be  put  down  in 
books.     The  object  of  the  colonel's  (^Wft  I  p 
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was  an  impetsonat  "it"  What  the  "it" 
was  which  he  wished  to  have  put  under 
malediction,  an  eavesdropper  could  not 
have  guessed. 

Colonel  Bonamy  was  not  an  eloquent 
lawyer.  It  was  not  from  htm  that  Mark 
inherited  his  outspoken  vehemence.  Secre- 
tive men  are  good  diplomatists,  but  a  diplo- 
matist is  not  often  an  orator.  He  loved  the 
struggle  of  litigation  as  he  loved  a  game  of 
poker.  He  fought  now  in  this  way,  now  in 
that  way,  now  by  sudden  and  abrupt  attack, 
and  again  by  ambuscade,  sometimes  by  cool 
and  lofty  assurance,  sometimes  by  respectfiil 
considerateness,  but  by  this  or  that  he 
managed  to  win  whenever  success  was 
within  reach  without  compromise  of  his 
exterior  dignity,  which  dignity  was  with 
him  a  make-shift  for  conscience.  He  stud- 
ied the  juries,  their  prqudices  of  politics  or 
religion  and  tjieir  susceptibilities.  He  took 
them  almost  one  by  one,  awing  some, 
flattering  others,  reasoning  with  others.  He 
was  never  brilliant,  but  he  won  his  suits; 
defeat  was  the  only  thing  in  heaven  or 
earth  that  he  dreaded. 

Those  who  knew  his  habits  would  have 
said  that  in  the  present  instance  he  had  a 
case  in  which  he  could  not  quite  see  bis 
way  to  success.  This  striding  up  and  down 
the  floor,  this  staring  with  half-shut  eyes  at  the 
ball  on  the  belfiy,  this  short,  abrupt,  half- 
smothered  and  rather  uncharitable  damning 
of  the  neuter  pronoun,  betokened  a  difficult 
case.  But  there  were  certainly  no  cases  to 
perplex  him  until  the  "  fall "  term  of  the 
circuit  court  should  come  round.  Neither 
had  he  been  overthrown  in  his  tilt  at  poker 
the  night  before.  None  the  less  was  he 
wrestling  with  a  hard  problem.  He  had 
tried  to  "bluff"  Mark  and  had  failed.  But 
all  the  more  was  he  resolved  to  find  some 
wa^  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Hence  this 
stnding  to  and  fro,  diagonally  across  the 
ofiice.  For  do  not  the  legs  pump  blood 
into  the  brain  ?  And  hence,  too,  this  star- 
ing at  the  brass  ball,  and  this  swearing  at 
some  undefined  "it." 

The  colonel  had  just  uttered  his  little 
cune  for  the  dozenth  rime,  when  the  lank 
Lathers  darkened,  in  a  perpendicular  way, 
the  threshold  of  the  open  door.  Some 
business  about  a  subpoena  was  the  occasion 
fiw  his  call.  The  aristocratic  lawyer  and 
the  rude  Lathers  were  a  fine  contrast  of  the 
patrician  and  the  plebdan  in  manner 
and  appearance.  When  Lathets  had  fin- 
ished his  errand,  and  stood  B{|am  in  the 
open  door  about  to  depart,  he  said : 


"  Mark  don't  come  home  eariy  these 
nights,  I  'low.  Colonel." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  diplomatic 
lawyer. 

"  Seems  to  me.  Colonel, — ^but  then  'taint 
none  of  my  busmess,"  and  the  sheriff  passed 
out  into  the  hot  sunshine. 

"Come  back.  Lathers,"  said  Bonamy, 
adding  to  the  invitation  his  half-smothered 
oath,  fired  in  the  air  at  nobody  in  partic- 

"  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  ?  Has 
Mark  been  doing  anything  wotse  than  going 
to  diose  confounded  Methodist  meetings?" 
And  the  colonel  took  a  turn  toward  the 
window,  and  another  pull  at  the  econom- 
ical and  non-committal  Utde  curse.  It  wu 
a  vent  to  nervous  irritation. 

"  Well,  I  don'  know  what  you  call  wnss 
and  what  you  call  better.  Texas  and  preach- 
ings and  girls  is  awfiilly  mixed  up  in  Mark's 
head — a  sort  of  jumUe,  like  a  Fourth  of 
July  speech,  or  the  sermon  of  a  red-hot 
young  exhauster  and  the  like,  you  know. 
But  I  reckon  it'll  clarify,  as  the  old  woman 
said  of  the  duck-puddle  when  she  spilled 
her  eggs  into  it" 

"  What  girls  do  you  think  o^  that  Mark 
likes  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  last  summer  it  was  that  Kiidey 
witch,  now  it's  Tom  Adams's  Roxy.  She^ 
the  very  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  like,  yoQ 
know." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  know  but  it  was 
something  worse.  Every  young  man  b«s 
to  be  a  fool  about  something.  You  and  ^ 
we  had  our  turn.  Major."  And  Bonan^ 
smiled  condescendingly. 

"  We  rekivered  m^hty  devilish  airij 
though,  Colonel,  and  wc  haint  had  maoy 
relapses.  Flaying  poker  widi  an  old  hand 
like  you  is  my  very  worst.  Colonel.  When 
I  do  that  I'm  like  Samson  in  the  lion's  den." 
And  with  this  the  sheriff  departed,  smiliD^ 

Colonel  Bonamy  had  treated  Lathen's 
communication  with  dignified  indi&rcnce^ 
but  Lathers  knew  how  to  estimate  tliii 
affectation.  He  had  seen  the  colonel^ 
immovable  face  when  he  lost  and  when  be 
won  at  poker. 

"  He's  mad  as  a  black  bear,"  said  Lathen 
to  himself.  And  when,  half  an  hour  later, 
he  saw  the  lawyer  enter  the  shop  of  Adami, 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  surmise, 

"  What  cut  is  the  old  fellow  Uking  V  ws 
the  question  that  Lathers  could  not  answtf- 
That  Bonamy  meant  to  break  off  Marie's 
atuchment  to  Roxy  he  did  not  doubt,  b«t 
how?  ,,  I 
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"  He's  powertul  deep,  that  Colonel  Bon- 
amy.  He's  deeper*!!  the  Old  Boy."  It  was 
thus  he  comforted  himself  for  his  inability  to 
guess  what  was  the  old  lawyer's  line  of 
atUck. 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  his  opportunity  to 
serve  his  own  ends.  He  watched  for  Mark 
aod  took  him  aside  to  tell  him  that  the  old 
man  was  "  lookin'  after "  his  love  affairs, 
and  had  been  "inquirin'  round"  about 
Madt's  attachment  to  Koxy.  For  his  part, 
he  disapproved  of  "  meddlin' "  and  the  like, 
and  felt  bound,  as  an  old  friend  of  Mark's, 
to  give  him  a  sly  hint  and  the  like,  you 
know,  that  the  old  man  had  been  over  to 
see  Adams  on  the  subject.  Whereupon 
Hark,  of  couise,  grew  red  in  the  face.  Was 
he  not  able  to  settle  such  matters  for  him- 
self? It  is  a  way  we  civilized  men  have. 
We  are  all  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in 
love  afbirs  when  we  are  young,  and  when 
we  get  old,  we  are  all  convinced  of  the  ina- 
bility of  other  folks  in  youth,  to  look  out 
for  themselves. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 
BY   THE   FIAHK. 

Whbk  Lathers  had  left  Colonel  Bonamy, 
the  old  !i!an  did  not  look  at  the  blazing 
brass  ball  any  more  but  looked  steadily  at 
the  floor  as  he  resumed  his  pacing  to  and 
fro.  He  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  his  brown  linen  trowseis  and  laughed 
inaudibly. 

"J)'— George  I"  The  colonel  drew  the 
first  word  out  to  its  fullest  length  and  then 
cut  the  other  off  ^lort  and  sharp,  with  a 
faint  inward  chuckle  at  the  end.  It  was 
his  note  of  triumph.  There  was  then  a  road 
out  of  this  emburasament  about  a  son  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  inherit  a  streak  of 
moral  enthusiasm]  from  his  mother.  It 
was  a  favorite  maxiia  with  the  old  law- 
yer: "concede  small  points  to  carry  large 
ones." 

"  I  will  give  him  his  first  point  and  gain 
the  suit,"  he  soliloquized.  Then  after  a  while 
he  came  out  with  an  appeal  to  some  private 
deity  of  his  own  whom  he  called  "  Godo- 
tnighty."  For  the  colonel  was  rather  full 
of  such  words  for  a  man  who  was  an  osten- 
tatious disbeliever  in  any  god. 

When  he  had  looked  at  his  empty  Frank- 
lin stove  awhile  he  suddenly  became  inter- 
ested in  his  boots.  He  lifted  his  left  foot  and 
examined  the  sole  carefully,  then  he  looked 
at  the  right  one,  then  he  took  his  beaver 
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hat  from  the  mantel-piece  and  went  out  into 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer  afternoon. 
The  little  shop  of  Mr.  Adams  stood  in  the 
main  street  which  ran  toward  the  river, 
there  were  higher  buildings  all  about  it  but 
it  had  held  its  place  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation, having  been  a  store,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  town  at  the  beginning.  It  was  in 
some  sense  the  germ  cell  from  which  all  the 
trade  of  the  place  had  grown.  The  door  of 
the  old  shoe-shop  was  wide  open,  the  smell 
of  leather  diffused  itself  in  the  street  with- 
out, and  scraps  and  bits  from  the  shop  were 
scattered  as  far  as  the  gutter.  The  medi- 
tative Adams  sat  doubled  together,  hammer- 
ing vigorously  upon  a  bit  of  leather.  Did  his 
trade  give  htm  his  sturdy  speech  ?  Of  aU 
mechanical  occupations,  that  of  the  shoe- 
maker is  the  most  favorable  to  reflection  and 
to  vehement  expression.  Adams  hammered 
theories,  as  he  did  the  leather  on  his  lap- 
stone. 

By  Adams's  side  sat  little  Ben  Boone,  an 
illegitimate  child  in  a  family  doomed  to 
poverty  in  all  its  generations.  There  are 
whole  races  of  people  who  have  a.  genius 
for  wretchedness;  it  comes  to  them  as  a 
vocation. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  the  shoe  and  go?" 
demanded  the  shoe-maker  sternly,  pausing 
in  his  hammering. 

"Gran'mother  says  she  can't  pay  you 
tiU " 

"  Go  'long  with  you,  and  don't  say  another 
word,"  biurst  out  the  shoe- maker. 

The  boy  started  out,  frightened  into 
silence. 

"  Stop ! "  called  the  shoe-maker,  relenting. 
"Tetl  your  grandmother  when  the  shoe 
gives  out  again,  to  send  it  to  me.  Don't 
take  my  work  over  to  Jim  Hone's  shop. 
Here's  some  leather  to  make  a  whirhgig  ot 
Go,  now.     Out  with  you!  " 

"  Aha  I "  said  Bonamy,  as  he  entered  the 
shop.  "  I  didn't  know  you  kept  charity 
customers." 

"Charity!  pshaw!  You  know.  Colonel, 
that  I'm  a  fool  to  give  away  time  and  good 
leather  to  shiftless  people  like  the  Boones. 
And  if  you  had  the  politeness  that  people 
say  you  have,  you  would  not  twit  me  with 
it.     We  all  have  our  weaknesses." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bonamy,  who  was, 
as  usual,  left  by  the  ambiguousness  of 
Adams's  tone,  in  a  perplexing  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  were  jesting  or  quarreling, — a 
doubt  wbich  Adams  was  generally  unable 
to  solve  himself.  "  I  don't  know  about 
that,  Mr.  Adams.     I  have  out'gr 
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of  mine,  and  jrouis  seem  to  be  very  com- 
mendable ones." 

Saying  this,  the  colonel  took  a  seat  on  the 
vacant  bench,  which  was  occupied  in  busy 
seasons  by  a  journeyman.  He  sat  down 
on  this  low  bench,  among  bits  of  leather, 
pegs,  wax,  lasts,  hammers  and  what-nots, 
with  all  of  his  accustomed  stateliness,  gen- 
tly lifting  his  coat-tails  and  posing  his  tall 
figure  by  the  side  of  the  stooped  and  griz- 
zled shoe-maker,  with  an  evident  sense  of 
his  picturesqueness. 

"  That  boot  needs  a  few  pegs  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  foot,  I  think." 

"Widoweis  are  dreadful  particular, 
Colonel.  There's  nothing  much  the  matter 
with  the  boot" 

"  You  forget  that  you're  a  widower,  too. 
But  the  young  folks  are  likely  to  beat  us. 
They  do  say  now  that  my  Mark  and  your 
Roxy " 

"  Are  a  couple  of  fools,"cried  the  irascible 
shoe-maker,  stung  by  sometiiing  in  Bonamy's 
tone  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  house  of  Adams  ought  to  feel  very 
much  flattered  by  its  present  juxtaposition, 
in  the  gosup  of  the  village,  with  the  house 
of  Bonamy. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said   the  lawyer, 

"  For  two  fools  like  them  to  be  talking  of 
going  to  Texas  to  carry  the  Gospel  is  an 
outrage.  I  think  Texas  'U  convert  the  mis- 
sionary instead  of  the  missionary  converting 
Texas.  It's  bad  enough  for  Mark  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself.  I  wish  he  would  go  to 
Texas  and  be  done  with  it,  and  not  turn 
Roxy's  head." 

"  Do  you  really  think  they  care  for  each 
other  ?  "  put  in  the  lawyer,  diplomatically. 

"  Mark  would  be  a  fool,  sir,  if  he  didn't 
like  Roxy.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  all 
his  attentions  if  he  doesn't  care  for  her? 
He  ought  to  be  shot  if  he  doesn't  care. 
I've  half  a  mind  to  interfere  and  break  it 
up.    I  would  if  I  was  the  man  I  ought  to  be. 

"Between  you  and  me,  I  don't  think 
Mark  '11  go.  I'm  glad  he  likes  Roxy.  It 
will  keep  him  at  home." 

"She's  as  crazy  as  he  is,"  said  Adams. 
«  These  Methodists  have  made  loons  out  of 
both  of  them." 

"  Well,  we'll  see."  And  after  a  minute 
the  old  lawyer  took  back  his  boot,  in  which 
a  few  pegs  had  been  tightened,  drew  it  on 
and  sauntered  out  of  tiie  shop,  and  thence 
down  the  street  and  around  the  comer  to 
his  office.  Mark  sat  writing  at  his  own  desk 
in  the  same  office,  fiUI  of  anger  at  what 
Lathers  had  totd  bim. 


"  Mark  I "  said  the  &ther. 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  son,  using  the  respect- 
ful word  prescribed  in  the  code  of  mannen 
of  Western  and  Southern  society,  but  utter- 
ing it  in  anything  but  a  decent  tone. 

"  You've  really  made  up  your  mind  to  go 
to  Texas  ? " 

"Of  course  I  have." 

"They  tell  me  you've  been  paying  atten- 
tion to  Tom  Adams's  Roxy." 

"  I  think  you  might  speak  a  little  more 
respectfiilly  of  a  lady  ±at  I  have  paid 
attentions  to." 

"  Can't  you  answer  me  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  young  man  ?  "  said  the  colonel,  add- 
ing a  gentle  blasphemy  to  this  appeal. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  can  attend  to  my  own 
love  aflairs." 

"I  suppose  you  can.  But  how  in  die 
name  of  the  Old  Boy,  wUI  you  keep  a  wife 
on  a  hundred  dollan  a  year,  on  the  Brazos 
River?" 

"  I  don't  propose  to  take  a  wife  with  me." 

"  Then  what  in  thtmder  are  you  making 
love  to  Tom  Adams's — to  R«xy  Adams 
for?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  manage  my 
own  afiaiis,"  said  Mark,  scowling. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  But  sometimes  an  old 
man's  advice  is  worth  having,  even  if  the  old 
man  does  happen  to  be  an  infidd.  A  father 
is  entided  to  some  respect  even  from 
Christians,  I  suppose." 

The  young  man  was  silent 

"  Now,  I  believe  you  don't  intend  to  go 
for  six  weeks  or  so.  If  you  must  go,  many 
a  good  wife ;  Tom  Adams's  daughter^ 
excuse  me,  Miss  Roxy  Adams— will  do." 

"  How  can  I,  as  you  said,  on  a  hundred 
a  year  ? " 

"Why,  I  propose,  if  you  must  go  ont 
there,  to  take  care  of  you.  Ill  do  betta 
than  the  church.  I'll  see 'cm  that  and  go  one 
better.  Three  hundred  dollare  is  a  large 
sum  in  Texas.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  out 
there  and  die.  With  a  wife  youll  stand 
some  chance  of  living.  You  can  think  it 
over,  consult  the  girl  and  let  me  know." 
With  that  he  took  up  his  pen  to  b^in 
writing. 

Mark  was  fiill  of  surprise.  His  fiist 
thought  was  that  this  oScr  gave  him  a 
chance  of  escape  from  the  dire  necessity  of 
leaving  Roxy.  His  second  feeling  was  cne 
of  shame  that  he  had  treated  his  &th«-  so  cav- 
alierly.    He  rose  impulsively  and  said, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  as  I  did. 
You  are  very  kind."    And  he  hdd  out  his 
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But  the  elder  did  not  look  up.  He 
uttered  something  about  the  devil,  and  said 
that  it  was  all  right,  of  course. 

Mark  left  the  office  AiU  of  cheerfulness. 
The  gift  hoise  was  too  valuable  to  be 
examined  closely.     Such  is  the  case  gener- 
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ally  in  the  matter  of  ^ft  horses,  notwith- 
standing  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Trojans. 
The  wily  old  lawyer,  when  once  the  young 
man  was  gone,  relaxed  his  face  into  a  non- 
committal smUe,  and  qaculated  the  name 
of  his  heathen  divinity  again. 


FOUR   SONNETS. 


UY  KINODOU   m  THE  CLOUDS. 

t  SAT  and  gazed  into  the  burning  sky 
Where,  like  some  dyin^  king,  the  parting  day, 
In  calm  majestic  prescience  of  decay, 
Lighted  his  pyre  that  he  a  king  might  die. 
And  I,  whose  thought  upsoais  on  wider  wings, 
Since  thy  pure  soul  has  breathed  into  my  life 
A  quickened  kinship  with  diviner  things^ 
I  builded  there,  remote  ftom  din  and  strife, 
A  spacious  solitude,  where  thou  and  I 
Might  reign  untroubled  by  the  pace  of  time. 
How  with  thy  fleetest  wish  the  doud  would  thrill. 
And,  like  some  sweet,  unmeditated  rhyme. 
Bend  with  melodious  impulse  to  th^  will  I 
And  I,  strong  in  thy  love,  unquailm^ly 
Would  greet  the  gaze  of  dread  eternity. 


THE   LILV, 

I  SAW  the  lily  pale  and  perfect  grow 
Amid  its  silent  sisters  in  the  mead. 
Methought  within  its  chilly  depth  to  read 
A  maidenly  severity,  as  though 
A  cool  young  life  lay  slumbering  in  the  snow 
Of  its  frail  substance.    In  that  chalice  white 
Whose  fairy  texture  shone  against  the  li^t 
An  unawaicened  pulse  beat  faint  and  slow. 
And  I  remembered,  love,  thy  coy  disdain. 
When  thou  my  love  for  thee  hadst  .first  divined; 
Thy  proud,  shy  tenderness — too  proud  to  feign 
That  willfij  blindness  which  is  yet  not  blind. 
Then  toward  the  sun  thy  lily-life  I  turned — 
With  sudden  splendor  flushed  its  chalice  burned. 

HI. 
IF  THE   ROSE   COULD   SPEAK. 

WiTHiK  the  rose  I  found  a  trembling  tear. 
Close  curtained  in  a  gloom  of  crimson  night 
By  tender  petals  from  the  outer  light. 
I  plucked  the  flower  and  held  it  to  my  ear. 
And  thought  within  its  fervid  breast  to  hear 
A  smothered  heart-beat  throbbing  soft  and  low. 
I  heard  its  busy  life-blood  gendy  flow, 
Now  far  away  and  now  so  strangely  near. 
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Ah,  thought  I,  if  these  silent  lips  of  flame 
Could  be  unsealed  and  fling  into  the  air 
Their  woe,  their  passion,  and  in  speech  proclaii 
Their  warm  intoxication  of  despair ; — 
Then  would  I  give  the  rose  into  thy  hand ; 
Thou  couldst  its  voice,  beloved,  not  withstand. 


How  can  I  lightly  speak  thy  wondrous  name, 

Which  breathes  the  airy  fragrance  of  thyself. 

As  might,  far  straying  from  his  flower,  the  elf 

Hold  yet  a  breath  within  his  fragile  fi^me 

Of  the  flower's  soul,  betraying  whence  he  came  ? 

I  too,  beloved,  though  we  stray  apart, 

Since  in  the  vestal  temple  of  thy  heart 

I  dwell  secure,  glow  with  a  sacred  flame. 

A  breath  of  thjr  sweet  self  unto  me  clings — 

A  wondrous  voice,  as  of  large  unborn  deeds, 

With  deep  resoundings  through  my  being  rings, 

And  unto  wider  realms  of  vision  leads. 

And  dead  to  me  are  sorrow,  doubt  and  pain; 

The  slumbering  god  within  me  wakes  again. 
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Six  months  after  receiving  our  diplomas 
of  graduation  at  Annapolis  found  us  a  dis- 
consolate mess  of  six  midshipmen  attached 
to  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  most  unseaworthy 
"  double- endeis,"  fitting  out  at  the  Boston 
Navy-yaid  for'the  most  disagreeable  station 
in  the  world,  the  West  Indies.  We  felt  as 
if  the  Navy  Department  had  put  us  on  the 
black  list  and  was  determined  to  sit  on  us 
from  the  start  in  our  active  service  career. 
Our  professional  ardor  was  at  a  low  ebb 
when  the  joylul  news  reached  us  that  we  were 
all  to  be  detached  from  our  double-bowed 
bugbear  and  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war 
,  which  shall  be  nameless  in  this  nar- 
rative. Suffice  it  to  say  she  was  a  vessel 
with  a  history  that  will  live  in  story  as  long 
as  the  battles  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  terrible 
passage  of  the  forts  at  New  Orleans  are 
recorded;  and  what  was  more  to  our  pur- 
pose and  a  desideratum  sought  after  by  all 
midshipmen,  but  unfortunately  not  always 
obtained,  she  had  commodious  quarters; 
and  rumor,  as  rumor  so  often  does  when  a 
vessel  is  preparing  for  a  cruise,  asdgned  as 
her  destination  the  Mediterranean  st^uadron. 
However,  this  illusion  was  soon  dispelled, 
for  the  navigator  informed  us  confidentially 
that  he  had  been  supplied  from  Washington 


with  a  fill!  equipment  of  charts  of  the  Wet 
Indies.  "  Ah,  well !"  we  thought, "  we  ha« 
the  weather-gauge  of  some  of  our  kind  who 
are  sweltering  down  there  in  much  smaBa 
vessels," — a  consolation  which,  I  fear,  «« 
keenly  relished,  I  will  not  attempt  a  Ibll 
descnption  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  mt 
endured  in  this  our  first  experience  at  equip- 
ping a  mess ;  the  sliifrs  and  stratagems,  the 
profound  calculations  to  make  ends  meet, 
pay  our  bills,  and  avoid  the  dread  "dead 
horse"*;  our  fi^uent  councils  to  deviK 
ways  and  means ;  the  heated  wrang^  thai 
broke  the  harmony  of  these  counals,  and 
the  invariable  conclusion  that  starvadoa  or 
buikruptcy  would  be  the  result  of  all  out 
efforts.  How  we  missed  the  providing 
hand  of  our  excellent  commssaire  at  An- 
napolis, which  always  bounteously  supplied 
us  with  the  best  in  the  market  We  were, 
indeed,  fledgelings  cast  out  to  provide  kt 
ourselves. 

At  length  our  ship  was  ready  and  we 
bade  adieu  to  Boston.  We  sluf>ed  our 
course  southward,  our  desdnadon  bong 
Cape  Haytien,  where  we  were  ndeitd  lo 
report  to  Admiral  Palmer,  on  his  Sag-sli^ 
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"  Susquehanna."  We  passed  Cape  Hatteras 
(the  dread  of  all  landamen,  and,  at  times, 
the  terror  of  old  salts)  while  the  Storm-king 
slept,  the  sea  bemg  as  smooth  as  an  inland 
lake,  which  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us 
"greenuns."  However,  had  we  remembered 
the  doggerel. 


ve  would  not  have  plumed  ourselves  so 
much  on  our  luck,  for,  on  the  second  day 
after,  Boreas  took  things  in  hand.  At  twelve 
o'clock  that  stormy  night  the  rude  hand  of 
a  quartennaster  aious^  me  from  my  peace- 
ful slumbers  and  announced  that  it  was  my 
watch  on  the  fo'castle. 
"  Is  it  raining  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Yes,  sir,  in  torrents  I " 
1  arose,  and,  sheathed  in  rubber  from 
head  to  foot,  ascended  to  the  spar-deck. 
The  ni^ht  was  intensely  dark,  the  sea  nm- 
ning  high  and  the  ship  rolling  as  only  our 
noble  vessel  knew  how  to  roU.  I  scrambled 
forward,  holding  on  to  the  running  ringing 
to  keep  my  feet  as  she  lurched  heavily  to 
leeward,  dodging  with  very  indificrent  suc- 
cess the  seas  that  broke  over  her  bulwarks, 
so  that  when  I  reached  my  eonfrire  to  re- 
lie^-e  him,  I  was  as  wet  as  though  I  had 
swam  forward. 

"Well,  111  relieve  you,"  I  said  to  him; 
"  what  cwders  i"' 

"The  commodore  and  first  Muff"  will 
give  them  to  you,  they  are  both  forward 
trying  to  nm  a  hawser  to  the  foretopmast- 
head;  the  stay  has  carried  away,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Just  then  a  flash  of  tropical  lightning  lit 
up  the  scene  and  made  visible  an  old  tar 
hanging  in  a  sling  about  half-way  up  the 
mast,  assisting  oUieis  aloft  to  secure  the 
hawser,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
broken  stay.  Whew  I  What  lightning  and 
what  thunder  I  I  thought  till  then  that 
our  Western  lightning  was  incomparable, 
but  for  extreme  brilliancy,  attended  with 
a  diabolical,  greenish  tint,  commend  all 
lovers  of  lightning  to  the  tropical  zone.  I 
overheard  a  blue-jacket  make  the  following 
remaxk  after  one  of  these  displays,  to  which 
I  mentally  gave  my  hearty  concuirence: 

**  A  man  would  be  a  fool  to  sell  a  farm 
to  go  to  sea  in  weather  like  this  I " 

During  this  storm  we  noticed  at  the  mast- 
heads the  dim,  bluish,  electric  light  called 
St.  £Imo's,  upon  which  sailors,  in  times 
gone  by,  looked  with  superstitious  dread. 
These   are  now  regarded,  however,  as  an 


indication  that  the  gale  has  spent  its  power. 
And  so  it  proved  in  this  instance,  for  by  the 
next  mormng  we  were  booming  along  with  a 
stiff  breeze  and  a  clear  sky.  A  few  days  after, 
tlie  welcome  cry  of  "Land  ho!"  sounded 
from  the  roast-head,  and  soon  we  made  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Cape  Haytien. 
Here  we  learned  from  the  American  consul 
that  the  "Susquehanna"  had  left  a  week 
before  for  the  United  States,  as  yellow- 
fever,  the  scourge  of  these  fruitful  islands, 
had  appeared  among  her  crew.  We  found 
orders  for  us  to  take  an  extended  cruise 
among  the  islands,  commencing  with  Santa 
Cruz  and  returning  to  the  same  point  by  a 
certain  date. 

We  remained  only  two  or  three  days  in 
this  harbor,  which  gave  us  but  a  short  run 
ashore.  Sufficient  time  we  had,  however, 
to  admire  the  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  once  flourishing  city, 
— this  "  New  Paris"  as  it  was  called,  under 
the  French  r/gime.  It  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  a  towering  mountain  covered  with 
tropical  verdure  abutting  on  the  sea,  and 
is  built  on  a  large  and  beautiful  plain, 
(utilized  in  part  for  cofice  plantations)  which 
terminates  at  the  foot  of  a  brown-stone 
colored  mountain  abounding  in  crags  and 
ghastly  precipices  upon  whidi,  standing  out 
dear  and  well  deiined,  appears  the  almost 
inaccessible  castle  and  fortress  of  King 
Christofil 

It  was  scarcely  discernible  how  snch  a 
dilapidated  city  could  at  any  time  have 
deserved  such  a  flattering  cognomen  as 
"  New  Paris,"  Riots,  revolutions,  earth- 
quakes and  that  improvident  spirit  of  the 
negro  which  seems  opposed  to  the  exertion 
necessary  to  keep  anything  in  repair,  had 
made  a  bat's  nest  of  what  no  doubt  was 
once  a  beautiful  city.  I  fear  Hayti  is  a 
discouraging  commentary  on  the  theories 
of  those  humanitarians  who  believe  in  the 
ultimate  elevation  of  the  negro  to  the  level 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  There  is  a  back- 
ward tendency  of  which  barbarism  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  goal  in  the  richest  island 
of  the  West  Indies,  unless  a  new  people 
take  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  sights  about  this  shabby  city  were 
curious  and  amusing.  Soldiers  and  police 
were  visible  at  "all  points  in  various  uniforms, 
if  such  a  term  is  allowable,  from  semi-nudity 
to  fiill-rigged  brigadiers,  each  one  seeming 
to  consult  his  own  taste,  convenience  or 
purse  as  to  color,  style  and  ornaments. 
Such  a  travesty  on  modem  miUtaty  equip- 
ments I  had  never  behdd.    AKdaer.winL, 
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a  chapeau  ndUiaire  set  off  with  a  large  red 
plume,  a  cavalry  saber  strapped  to  his  side, 
a  pair  of  tattered  uDmentionables  and  bare- 
footed, mounted  on  a  mule  or  donkey, 
wouldgoscunyingby.and  this,  we  would  be 
informed,  was  a  "  regimental  officer.  "  We 
hired  a  brigadier  for  fifty  cents  to  cairy  our 
luggage  to  the  hotel. 

We  carried  out  the  instructions  received 
from  time  to  time  ftx>m  Admiral  Palmer,  to 
call  among  the  various  groups  of  islands, 
touching  at  all  the  principal  ports  as  well  as 
Aspinwall  and  the  ports  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  until  finally  the  month  of  October 
found  us  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Frederick- 
sladt,  Santa  Cruz.  We  were  there  recuper- 
ating the  health  of  our  crew,  having  had 
eight  cases  of  yellow  fever  aboard,  one  of 
which  had  proven  fatal,  the  other  patients  hav- 
ing been  sent  ashore  to  the  hospital.  "Itisan 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; "  for,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  sickness,  our  vessel,  with- 
out doubt,  would  have  anchored  just  outside 
Prince  Rupert's  Rocks  in  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  as  had  been  our 
custom  for  several  months  so  as  to  meet  the 
American  mail,  and  would  have  been 
caught  in  that  terrific  hurricane  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  October,  1867,  which  visited 
that  island,  wrecking  in  its  harbor  in  the 
space  of  two  hours,  sixty  odd  vessels  of  all 


sizes,  from  the  magnificent  iron  steamer  of 
the  English  mail  lines  to  the  small  coast- 
ing schooner,  and  drowning  over  five  hun- 
dred persons.  But  we  were  reserved  for  a 
difierent  fiite.     Hearing  of  this  catastrophe. 


our  commanding  officer  immediately  re- 
solved to  steam  over  and  render  all  posnble 
assistance.  The  first  view  of  the  scene  im- 
pressed us  with  the  terrible  power  that  hid 
been  running  riot  among  the  shipping.  The 
harbor  was  literally  choked  with  wrecks, 
and,  as  if  not  content  with  that,  some  of 
the  smaller  craft  were  fiung  high  upon  the 
rocks.  Vessels  of  all  sizes  became  unman- 
ageable and  were  driven  hither  and  thitha 
about  the  harbor  b^  the  violence  of  die 
merciless  gale,  driving  upon  and  sinking 
each  other.  One  large  collier,  in  ballast, 
the  "  British  Empire "  by  name,  broke 
from  her  moorings  and  charged  three  times 
across  the  harbor,  maneuvered  by  the 
shifting  wind,  sinking  steamcis,  ships  and 
schooners,  until,  shattered  and  stove,  she 
finally  sank  upon  the  wrecks  of  two  Danish 
brigs  she  had  sent  to  the  bottom  befin 
her. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  the  hoiico 
of  the  wrecking  of  the  mail  steamers  jud  b 
from  Europe,  loaded  with  passengers :  hoff 
one  attempted  to  gain  the  open  sea  and  in 
the  mist  ran  upon  a  reef  outside  the  hai- 
bor,  only  two  of  her  crew  surviving;  ho» 
others  went  down  in  sight  of  the  city  with 
human  aid  powerless  to  save  even  the 
women  and  children.  One  steamer  bad 
the  good  fortune,  when  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition, to  be  driven  alongside  an  iron  float- 
ing dock  in  time  to  transfer  her  passesgeis. 
Many  of  these  passengers  I  afterward  sa* 
at  the  hotels  lamenting  their  unhappy  con- 
dition, being  left  penniless  in  a  strange  land 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  A  wealthy 
Mexican  with  a  young  bride  had  mDch 
treasure  lost,  consisting  in  part  of  diamonds 
which  he  greatly  feared  had  gone  to  deck 
"  the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean."  A 
small  Spanish  man-of-war,  the  name  of  which 
I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  recall,  dcserres 
special  mention.  During  the  entire  gale 
she  steamed  as  best  she  could  from  point 
to  point  in  the  harbor  as  she  was  directed 
by  the  cry  for  help  or  the  shriek  <£  th' 
drowning,  until  she  had  lost  all  boats  but 
her  smdlest  one  and  many  brave  men, 
when  her  commander  heard  the  cry  of  the 
captain  of  a  French  vessel  who  was  cling- 
ing to  a  buoy.  He  called  for  voluntea* 
to  man  the  only  boat  left — a  mere  toy  >" 
such  a  gale;  but  his  men  hesitating  to  nm 
the  hazard,  he  leaped  single-handed  into 
the  boat  and  shoved  off  to  his  own  de- 
stnicdon,  the  Frenchman  clinging  fast  until 
rescued  after  the  gale  had  abated.  The 
various  adventures  and  haii-breadth  escape* 
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captain  of  an 
American  brig,  having  his  wife  aboard 
and  anticipating  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
her  whom  he  prized  far  above  vessel  and 
cargo.  Dressing  her  in  a  suit  of  his  clothes, 
be  waited  a  favorable  lull  and  shoved  otT  in 
a  small  boat  for  the  shore.  They  rowed 
but  a  few  fathoms  from  their  vessel  when, 
their  boat  capsized,  and  man  and  wife  were 
separated  forever,  the  former  being  drowned 
and  the  latter  saved  by  drifting  under  the 
bows  of  a  Danish  bark  and  catching  a  rope 
thrown  her,  by  which  she  was  drawn  aboard. 
But  still  ill-fortune  followed  her;  in  a  few 
minutes  this  vessel  was  capsized,  or  stove, 
and  once  more  she  was  in  the  water  battling 
with  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  be 
again  rescued  by  a  rope  from  a  schooner 
nearer  shore.  Bleeding  and  exhausted,  she 
had  scarcely  recovered  her  senses  when  this 
last  refuge  was  carried  aniong  the  breakers 
and  she  swept  with  the  wreck  to  the  shore, 
where  some  negroes  carried  her  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  harbor-master  and  a  crew  of  ne- 
groes proved  themselves  heroes  on  that  day 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  Jiany  trips  they 
made  in  their  life-boat  from  shore  to  wreck, 
carrying  living  freight  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Once  too  often  were  they  im- 
pelled to  venture  on  their  mission  of  mercy. 
Vol.  XV.-46. 


had  endeavored  to  assist  him  to  shore. 
Several  dead  bodies  were  found  under  the 
coal-piles  near  the  water,  where  half- 
drowned  sailors  had  crawled  only  to  be 
smothered  by  the  falling  coal.  Some  of  the 
freaks  of  the  wind  I  hesitate  to  mention, 
lest  the  veracity  of  your  chronicler  may  be 
doubted.  But  I  could  produce  witnesses  to 
others  which  I  shall  narrate. 

An  old-fashioned  diving-bell,  weighing 
over  nine  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been 
left  on  a  small  island  in  the  harbor,  was 
picked  up  by  the  wind,  or  some  power  in 
the  air,  and  carried  bodily  several  hundred 
yards  across  water  to  the  mainland.  Stone 
houses,  in  some  instances,  were  blown  down 
and  scattered,  stone  by  stone,  until  nothing 
remained  to  mark  their  sites  but  the  founda- 
tion walls,  and  yet  within  a  few  feet  of  them 
light  frame  structures  were  left  standing  en- 
tire. On  the  island  of  St.  John,  a  few  miles 
to  the  southward,  I  noticed  in  the  roof  of  a 
house  holes  made  by  round  and  oblong 
stones,  weighing  thirty  or  forty  pounds, 
which  had  been  picked  up  by  the  wind  and 
hulled  through  the  air;  and  to  convince  thc 
skeptical,  there  were  the  rocks  lying  on  the 
attic  floor.  Shingles  and  tiles  from  the  roofe 
of  houses  were  driven  into  the  trees  as  if 
shot  from  guns.  During  the  gale  the  air 
was  filled  with  a  salt  spray  that  penetrated 
the  inmost  recesses  of  houses  far  up  on  the 
hilU. 

□igitired  by  ^OO^HC 
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After  finishing  our  mission  we  returned 
to  Santa  Cruz  only  to  be  ordered  back  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  At  this  time  the  gov- 
ernment was  meditating  the  purchase  of 
these  Danish  Islands,  and  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  "  viewing  the  land- 
scape o'er,"  about  St.  Thomas,  were  desirous 
of  leaving  that  pestilential  "hole  in  the 
wall,"  to  survey  the  fairer  one,  of  which 
they  had  many  good  reports.  Consequently 
we  were  detailed  to  cany  them  over  to 
Fredericks  tad  t,  which  we  accomplished  on 
the  17th  of  November.  We  anchored  in 
the  open  roadstead  which  serves  as  a  harbor 
to  this  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
wharf.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not 
remarkably  so  for  the  tropics,  the  thermom- 
eter ranging  during  the  day  in  the  eight- 
ies, touching  the  nineties  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  perhaps.  The  sky,  we  remembered 
by  the  light  of  after  events,  wore  a  coppery 
hue. 

Nothing  unusual  attracted  our  atten- 
tion nntil  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  i8th  of  November,  when  our  vessel 
began  to  quiver  and  rock  as  if  a  mighty 
giant  had  laid  hold  of  her  and  was  trying  to 
loosen  every  timber  in  her  frame.  Officers 
and  men  ran  pell-mell  on  deck  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon.  The  vibra- 
tions continued  the  space  of  perhaps  a 
minute,  accompanied  by  a  buzzing  noise 
somewhat  like  the  draught  of  a  smelting  fur- 
nace, or  the  hum  of  innumerable  swarms  of 
bees.  So  certain  were  we  that  the  cause 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  ship 
that  no  one  cast  an  eye  on  shore.  Various 
suggestions  were  made  by  old  and  young. 

"  Blowing  down  the  boilers  I  "  said  one. 
There  being  no  fires  under  the  boilers,  such 
a  solution  was  impossible.         ' 

"A  drum  fish  fastened  to  the  vessel's 
bottom,"  suggested  another. 

"It's  an  earthquake,  sir;  look  ashore!" 
touted  from  the  bow  an  old  blue  jacket, 
who  had  felt  the  peculiar  sensation  before. 
I  looked  toward  Frederickstadt  and  saw  a 
dusty  hazy  atmosphere  over  the  town.  I 
could  see  men,  women  and  children,  run- 
ning hither  and  thither,  and  could  catch 
faint  cries  of  distress.  Noticing  that  a  part 
of  the  stone  tower  of  the  English  Church 
had  fallen,  I  sunnised  great  damage  had 
been  done  the  dwellings,  and  was  expecting 
to  hear  our  boats  called  away  to  render 
as^^istance  to  the  inhabitants.  Full  five 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  shock,  when 
I  heard  a  peculiar  grating  noise,  and  look- 
ing over  the  bow  \  found  the  chain  sawing 


on  the  cut-wat»,  and  as  taut  as  a  haip- 
string,  full  ten  fathoms  of  it  being  out  of 
water.  On  reporting  the  fact  aft,  the  warp 
from  the  quarter  which  was  used  to  swing 
the  ship  broadside  to  the  land-breeze,  was 
let  go,  when  we  foimd  we  were  drag^g 
anchor  very  rapidly,  because  of  the  powerfiil 
currents,  the  first  effect  of  the  shock.  Orden 
were  immediately  given  to  "  veer  "  chain ; 
the  executive  officer  ordered  the  "  sioppets" 
to  be  cut  A  sailor  seized  an  ax  and  de- 
livered but  a  stroke  or  two,  when  the  tre- 
mendous strain  broke  them,  and  with  dK 
leap  of  a  huge  serpent  the  iron  cable  m 
out  the  hawse-pipe  with  continually  incrcK 
ing  velocity,  swaying  and  leaping  in  its  mid 
career,  deling  the  power  of  the  men  11 
the  compressor  with  their  powerful  Icvh  to 
stop  it;  on  and  on  it  dashed,  making  the 
vessel's  bow  rise  and  fall  as  it  increased  in 
momentum,  marking  its  erratic  course  vii^- 
a  streak  of  fire,  until  coming  to  the  end  then 
was  a  perceptible  rising  of  the  deck,  a  tit 
mendous  jerk  and  the  heavy  fourteen-incli 
bolt  riveted  in  a  solid  oak  beam  was  lom 
out  and  the  last  links  connecting  the  v«sxl 
to  the  anchor  went  flourishing  and  wrig^in^ 
overboard  with  the  rest.  The  last  couple 
of  fathoms  swept  the  decks  thorouglily  un- 
der the  top-gallant  forecastle,  upsetting  and 
smashing  the  carpenter's  bench  and  grini! 
stone,  and  whipping  up  the  ladder,  making' 
it  execute  a  back  somersault  in  the  air.  Vt'e 
were  now  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  the  cimenti 
An  dfort  was  made  to  man  the  surboanl 
compressor  so  as  to  check  the  other  anchof 
when  let  go;  but  the  men  had  come  m 
deck  and  were  standing  panic-strickcL 
gazing  at  the  terrible  appearance  of  the  su 
A  reef  had  risen  off  the  northern  point  M 
the  island  where  but  a  few  minutes  befoie 
were  several  fathoms  of  water.  Our  res» 
advanced  toward  and  receded  from  the 
shore  with  the  waters  until,  as  ifsomegru' 
power  had  raised  up  the  bottom  of  the  Uy, 
the  sea  rapidly  closed  in  on  the  town,  fiHirf 
the  houses  and  covering  the  street  nionmf- 
along  the  beach  to  a  depth  of  twent)'^^ 
feet.  Out  ship,  following  the  cunent.  tool 
a  course  toward  the  southern  end  of  iht 
town,  until  over  the  edge  of  the  street  •• 
swung  her  bow  toward  the  north  and  ns 
carried  along — smashing  aframe  stote-bousf- 
and  breaking  down  a  row  of  shade-tree- 
During  this  maneuver  an  effort  was  nude 
to  hoist  the  jib  in  the  hope  of  catching  1 
breeze  to  keep  us  off  the  town.  The  hal- 
liards were  manned,  when  it  was  found  thu 
the  cover  (a  strong  piece  of  canvas)  *** 
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holding  it  fast.  Several  men  rushed  out  to 
remove  the  impediment,  but  their  nervous 
bngers  tugged  in  vain  at  the  stubborn  knots 
when  an  officer  ordered  them  to  cut«it 
loose ;  only  one  knife  was  convenient,  and 
the  man  using  it  had  ripped  but  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  cover,  when  his  trembling  hand 
dropped  it  overboard.  Men  were  then  or- 
dered alofl  to  loose  the  fore  top-sail.  A 
dozen  or  more  brave  ones  rushed  up  the 
rigging  nearly  to  the  top,  when  catching  a 
view  of  the  angry  and  turbulent  sea  they 
stq)ped,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  ]>ower  that  was  abroad,  and  retreated 
to  the  deck.  Again  were  the  jib  halliards 
manned,  in  the  hope  of  tearing  the  sail  from 
Jts  cover.  The  men  would  tug  at  the  rope 
with  frantic  efforts  for  a  moment,  then  turn 
for  a  glimpse  at  the  threatening  sea,  and  the 
rope  would  drop  from  their  hands.  By  this 
time  the  rush  of  waters  was  toward  the  ocean. 
We  were  carried  out  perhaps  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore,  when  our  vessel 
grounded  and  the  water  continuing  its  re- 
treat, she  careened  over  on  her  port  beam's 
ends.  The  bottom  of  the  roadstead  was 
now  visible,  nearly  bare,  for  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  beyond  us,  and  that  immense 
body  of  water  which  had  covered  the  bay 
and  part  of  the  town  was  rc-fomiing  with  the 
nhole  Adantic  Ocean  as  an  ally,  for  a  tre- 
mendous charge  upon  us  and  the  shore.  This 
was  the  supreme  moment  of  the  catastrophe. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  was  a  high  threatening  wall 
of  green  water.  It  seemed  to  pause  for  a 
moment  as  if  marshaling  its  strength,  and 
then  on  it  came  in  a  majestic  unbroken 
column,  more  awe-inspiring  than  an  army 
with  banners.  The  suspense  was  terrible! 
Our  noble  vessel  seemed  as  a  tiny  nut-shell 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  mighty  rush- 
ing Niagara  that  was  advancing  upon  us. 
Many  a  hasty  prayer  was  muttered  by  lips 
unaccustomed  to  devorion.  All  expected 
10  be  engulfed,  and  but  few  had  any  hope 
of  surviving.  We  all  seized  hold  of  some 
stationary  object  with  the  intent  of  prevent- 
ing ourselves  from  being  washed  overboard. 
■'  Hold  last  I "  was  the  cry,  as  the  tidal-wave 
struck  the  ship  with  gigantic  force,  making 
every  timber  shiver.  Yet,  singular  enough, 
not  a  drop  of  water  reached  her  decks. 
Being  rather  flat-bottomed,  the  first  effect 
of  the  blow  was  to  send  her  over  on 
her  starboard  beam's  ends,  which  gave 
the  water  an  opportunity  of  getting  well 
under  her  before  righting,  when  she  was 
buoyed  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  and  carried 


broadside  to  the  shore,  finally  landing  on  the 
edge  of  the  street  in  a  cradle  of  rocks  that 
seemed  prepared  for  her  reception.  Here 
she  rested  with   her  decks  inclined  at  an 


angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  A  small  Spanish 
brig  was  carried  bodily  inland  across  the 
cane-fields  and  landed  in  the  midst  of 
the  king's  highway.  The  waters  again 
retreated  and  assiuncd  such  a  threatening 
appearance,  that  our  commander,  fearing 
another  tidal  wave  (which  would  have 
dashed  us  against  the  stone  houses  01 
against  the  walls  of  a  Danish  fort  just  ahead 
of  us),  gave  the  order,  "  Every  man  save 
himself  1 "  In  an  instant  ropes  were  thrown 
over  the  sides  and  the  crew  began  sliding 
down  them  like  spiders  and  making  for  the 
hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  Seizing  one 
of  the  fore  try-sail  vangs  I  flung  it  over  the 
side,  securing  the  part  even  with  the  deck 
to  a  cleat ;  after  the  few  men  who  still  re- 
mained forward-had  descended  on  my  rope 
and  I  had  cast  a  glance  seaward  to  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  getting  dear  of  the 
ship's  bottom  "before  the  sea  struck  her 
again,  I  swung  to  it  and  descended  so 
rapidly  that  my  hands  paid  a  severe  penalty, 
the  rope  cutting  the  flesh  nearly  to  the 
bone. 

Upon  striking  the  ground,  I  immediately  1  |p 
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cut  round  the  comer  of  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  nearest  hill.  Like  Lot,  I  looked 
not  back,  but  made  the  best  time  pos- 
sible, soon  overtaking  a  squad  of  our 
men  that  had  preceded  me.  On  arriving 
at  the  first  cross  street  we  were  beset 
by  a  rush  of  water  that  had  been  thrown 
far  up  in  the  town,  seeking  its  way  back 
to  the  sea.  We  were  soon  in  water  waist- 
deep,  contending  with  a  strong  current  as 
best  we  could.  The  situation  was  not  so 
critical,  however,  as  to  prevent  us  from 
noting  some  comical  incidents.  This 
water  bore  on  its  surface  all  manner  of 
debris  which  it  had  gathered  from  the  yards 
and  houses  in  its  course, — chairs,  cradles, 
bedsteads,  broken  fences,  and  doors,  to- 
gether with  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese 
quacking  and  gabbling,  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  their  natural  element. 


We  blundered  and  stumbled  along,  making 
all  haste  for  fear  the  sea  would  overtake  us. 
A  marine  secured  a  horse  that  had  been 
abandoned  by  its  owner  and  momiting  rode 
to  the  rescue  of  a  negro  girl  who  was  dinging 
to  a  fence.  Seating  her  in  front  of  him,  h« 
steered  his  bark  again  for  the  hills  with  two 
or  three  blue  jackets  lowing  astern,  hanging 
to  the  horse's  tail.  But  even  this  craft  was 
doomed  to  be  shipwrecked,  for  the  horse 
stumbled  over  some  obstacle  and  tossed 
both  marine  and  girl  far  over  his  head  inio 
the  muddy  depths.  No  injury  resulting.  »f 
all  arrived  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ol' 
refuge.  Here  was  a  scene  never  to  be  f«- 
gotten.  Whites  and  blacks  were  collecid 
in  groups,  praying,  crying,  and  wiinginj 
their  hands ;  some  counting  their  bead^ 
and  some  on  tlieir  knees  reading  alouJ 
from   their  prayer-books.      One    old   nt' 
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10  Tall 
gave  I 
didnc 
mount 
us  without  a.  special  invitation. 

Many  incidents  of  interest  I  might 
chronicle,  that  occurred  aboard  our  vessel 
.during  the  interval  between  ihe  shock  and 
Ker  final  landing  on  the  shore.  When  our 
apparently  hopeless  situation  began  to  be 
realized  by  all  of  us,  it  was  curious  to  mark 
the  manner  in  which  it  affected  different 
individuals.  Our  chief  boatswain's  mate 
stood  unmoved  at  his  post,  whistle  in  hand, 
never  forgetting  to  pipe  "haul  away,"  or 
"belay,"  when  appropriate,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  his  whistle  piped  the  men 
"ver  the  side  when  the  order  "  every  man 
S3ve  himself"  was  announced.     Some  were 


heard  to  remark,  "  We  are  all  lost,  but  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can,"  and  worked  with 
a  will.  One  man  ran  about  the  decks, 
exclaiming,  in  -the  face  of  the  officere,  "  My 
God  1  we  are  all  lost !  "  Two  prisoners  in 
double  irons  hobbled  on  deck  from  their 
prison  below,  and  begged,  for  God's  sake, 
to  have  iheir  irons  removed,  that  they  might 
have  an  equal  chance  for  tiieir  lives,  with 
the  rest  of  us.  The  master-at-arms  was 
without  his  keys  to  unlock  their  shackles. 
He  had  given  them  to  the  ship's  corporal, 
who  was  on  shore.       No  time  wa^  i^t^^  (^  |  ^' 
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lost,  so  I  ordered  their  chains  to  be  cut. 
One  of  the  prisoners  seized  a  hatchet, 
and,  seating  himself  on  the  deck,  in  one 
powerful  stroke  severed  the  chain  confining 
his  ankles.  He  tlien  cut  the  chains  of  his 
fellow-prisoner,  who  in  turn  cut  those  con- 
fining his  wrists,  leaving  the  bracelets  still 
on  wrists  and  ankles,  but  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.  When 
the  commotion  in  the  water  first  occurred, 
two  men  were  sent  in  each  of  the  boats 
to  assist  the  keepers  in  getting  them  under 
the  davits,  the  intention  being  to  hoist 
them.  But  the  time  was  too  short,  and 
they  drifted  from  the  vessel.  I  watched 
the  movements  of  one  of^hese  boats  through 
a  port  as  tlie  wave  approached.  The  three 
men  in  her  manned  dieir  oars,  and  pointed 
her  bow  toward  the  enemy,  bending  every 
effort  to  give  her  headway  in  the  shallow 
water,  in  the  hope  of  topping  the  wave  and 
riding  it  to  shore.  They  did  nobly.  The 
boat's'bow  rose  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  and  I  hoped  for  a  moment  they 
would  be  successful,  but  their  oais  were 
caught  foul  by  the  on-rushing  water,  their 
boat  thrown  broadside  to  the  wave,  and 
crew  and  all  were  overwhelmed,  two  of 
them  never  to  come  up  alive,  llie  third  one 
rose,  and,  seizing  hold  of  a  sugar  hogshead 
that  had  been  washed  from  the  wharf,  after 
many  immersions  linally  reached  shore 
unhurL  The  coxswain  of  the  commodore's 
gig  stood  by  his  boat  at  the  expense  of  bis 
life.  Keepmg  lier  under  the  quarter,  when 
the  final  rush  for  the  shore  occurred,  the 
vessel  came  down  on  boat  and  keeper. 
One  poor  fellow,  who  had  just  returned 
from  liberty,  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
leaped  overboard  at  a  time  when  no  effort 
could  be  made  to  save  him.  Another,  in 
descending,  lost  his  hold  on  the  rope,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  breaking  both  legs  and 
sustaining  other  injuries.  We  carried  him 
to  a  frame  church  on  the  hill,  where  the 
surgeons,  after  examination,  announced  tu 
him  it  would  be  necessary  to  amputate  both 
legs.  He  asked  that  he  might  see  a  priest 
before  the  operation.  One  was  sent  for, 
and,  afier  a  short  interview,  the  brave  fellow 
told  the  surgeons  to  proceed,  saying  he 
was  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  did  not 
wish  them  to  use  anaesthetics.  One  leg 
was  amputated,  by  which  time  it  became 
apparent  that  internal  injuries  of  a  fatal 
nature  had  been  sustained,  and  he  was 
saved  further  unnecessary  suffering. 

Leaving  him  in  the  liands  of  the  surgeons 
I  collected  what  men  I  could  and  returned 


to  the  vessel.  Many  had  remained  on 
board  concluding  that  the  threatening  wave 
could  not  raise  sufficient  force  for  a  second 
charge.  When  within  hailing  distance,  I 
was  commanded  by  a  superior  officer  to 
take  a  cutlass  and  clear  the  men  out  of  a 
grog  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  ship.  On  entering  I  found  twenty 
or  thirty  of  our  crew  making  away  with  all 
the  liquor  their  stomachs  could  accommo- 
date. They  found  themselves  among  a 
rare  assortment  of  the  vilest  kind  from  which 
to  select,  and  many  of  their  faces  already 
glowed  with  the  liquid  fire  they  had  im- 
bibed. Foremost  among  them  I  noticed 
our  two  prisoners  with  their  chains  still  dan- 
gling to  their  limbs,  far  gone  in  intoxicatioD. 
I  ordered  them  all  out  and  stood  guard  until 
relieved  by  the  owner.  His  face  elongated 
perceptibly  when  he  surveyed  the  scent 
within.  Billiard -tables,  chairs,  counters,  rum- 
bottles  and  rubbish  were  piled  together  in  a 
slimy  heap  at  the  further  end  of  tiie  room. 

On  returning  aboard  ship  for  dry  cloth- 
ing I  learned  die  full  extent  of  damage  sus- 
tained by  our  floating  home.  Her  rudder 
was  torn  from  its  gimbals,  forty  feet  of  ked 
was  gone,  much  copper  was  stripped  off 
two  holes  were  ;n  the  bottom,  and  herfirame 
was  so  racked  that  the  engines  were  out  of 
line,  the  shaft  was  bent  near  the  propeller, 
and  seams  were  gaping  fore  and  afi. 

Hearing  that  a  widow  lady  and  family  who 
resided  a  half  mile  fipm  the  town  were  in 
great  distress,  three  of  us  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  proceeded  to  theb 
assistance.  We  arrived  at  the  house  early 
in  the  evening  and  found  them  huddled 
together  in  the  yard  almost  paralyzed  with 
terror,  without  shelter  and  their  house  so 
damaged  that  it  would  have  to  be  rebuOt 
We  removed  what  fiimiture  and  clothing 
was  necessary  for  their  present  comfort  and 
improvising  a  tent  we  prepared  for  camping 
out  for  the  night.  We  built  a  large  fiie 
under  the  trees  and  made  every  one  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  But  in  vain  did 
we  woo  sleep  that  night  Severe  shocks 
occurred  at  mtervals  of  a  half  hour  during 
the  entire  night,  which  had  the  cflcct  of 
keeping  us  all  on  the  qui  vioe.  So  there 
was  notliing  for  us  to  do  but  accept  the 
situation  and  make  the  best  of  it  The 
night  was  beautifiil  and  dear,  the  heavens 
were  filled  with  bright  stars,  and,  m  spite  of 
the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  we  were 
all  placed,  there  was  a  charm  in  the  ntua- 
tion,  whether  owing  to  the  presence  <rf  the 
ladies  or  the  novelty  of  the  wnxnuulings  I 
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cannot  say.  But  this  I  know,  the  mental 
exertion  put  forth  by  the  sterner  sex  to  aUay 
the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  gentler,  gave  all 
a  flow  of  spirits  and  humor  that  the  fre- 
quent and  violent  shocks  could  but  tem- 
porarily subdue.  So  passed  the  first  night 
with  us,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  we 
folded  our  tents  and  moved  our  friends  into 
the  town  and  gave  them  a  part  of  a  large 
tent  made  from  the  ship's  awnings  and 
erected  by  our  crew  in  a  palm-grove  for 
the  benefit  of  such'  white  families  as  might 
feel  disposed  to  accept  of  its  hospitable 
shelter. 

The  negroes  from  the  plantations  were 
terribly  affected  by  the  earthquakes;  they 
saw  water  oozing  from  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  no  springs  were  known,  and  the 
rumbling  and  shaking  of  the  earth  filled 
them  with  superstitious  terrors-  Some  of 
them  died  from  fright,  as  I  was  informed  by 
a  clergyman  who  ministered  among  them. 
Hundreds  of  them  flocked  into  town,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  thenrand  others 
we  constructed  a  tent  out  of  our  mainsail. 
The  scene  in  this  palm-grove  was  not  unlike 
an    old-time  camp-meeting.    The  sojourn- 


ers in  both  tents  devoted  their 
time  principally  to  religious  exer- 
cises, of  which  singing  formed 
the  greater  parL  At  times 
these  tents  would  be  giving  forth 
volumes  of  music  and  praise 
that  made  the  very  welkin  ring  ; 
but  in  a  day  or  two  it  came  to 
be  the  custom  to  alternate,  one 
listening  while  the  other  sang, 
until  the  superiority  of  the  negro 
music  was  acknowledged,  when 
the  black  tent  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  song.  We  had  a  good 
opportunity  for  observing  the 
negro  character  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  and  had 
abundant  evidence  of  its  vola- 
tile natiue.  They  were  all  very 
devout,  very  penitent  for  the  first 
three  days,  and  spent  the  day 
and  nearly  all  the  night-time  in 
prayer  and  praise.  If  there  was 
a  cessation  in  their  devotions  at 
any  time,  night  or  day,  a  shock 
was  sure  to  revive  them,  and 
a  long  prayer  and  one  hymn,  at 
least,  would  follow.  But  as  days 
passed  and  the  shocks  occurred 
with  less  frequency  and  ■violence, 
Sambo's  natural  gayety  arose, 
•  and  as  their  repertoire  of  hymns 
had  been  exhausted,  some  of  them  occa- 
sionally would  venture  to  interject  a  popular 
ballad  imported  from  the  states,  and  all 
would  join  in  and  render  it  with  a  full 
chorus.  On  one  occasion  they  were  singing 
with  great  gusto, 

"  I  with  I  were  in  Dixie," 
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when  whir-r-r-er  canle  a  tremendous  vibra- 
tion, which  hushed  every  voice  in  an  instant, 
and,  as  soon  as  recovered,  fervent  prayers 
took  the  place  of  the  worldly  song,  followed 
by  the  doubly  appropriate  hymn  beginning, 

"On  Jordan's  stocmy  banks  1  stand." 

People  outside  of  the  tents  conducted 
themselves  during,  these  trying  times  in  va- 
rious manners.  Some  relied  solely  on  their 
devotions,  others  gave  rum  their  exclusive  at- 
tention, while  still  others  there  were  who  made 
as  they  thought,  a  judicious  admixture  of  the 
two.  All,  however,  seemed  to  suffer  acutely 
from  anxiety  and  nervousness.  There  is  noth- 
ing, I  believe,  so  O^inglo  a  heahhy  nervous 
system  as  a  succession  of  earthquakes.  To  a 
landsman  a  gale  at  sea  has  untold  terrors ; 
yet  the  tossings  of  his  bark  can  be  accountetl 
for:  the  wind  and  waves  are  there,  and  (he 
result  may  be  anticipated.  But  in  an  earth- 
quake all  these  factors  are  wanting;  the 
cause  is  mysterious  and  unknown ;  the  re- 
sult anticipated  is  destruction  in  some  form, 
and  the  tension  of  the  nerves  is  most  wear- 
ing. Imagination  magnifies  the  danger, 
and  thus  keeps  the  sensorium  on  a  constant 
strain  for  the  next  shock.  The  third  day 
after  the  wreck  an  unusually  severe  vibration 


occurred,  after  which  the  smell  of  sulphur 
was  plainly  perceptible.  I  was  standing  at 
the  time  by  the  side  of  a  firlend,  and  so  aBi»:ted 
was  I  by  this  new  symptom  of  danger  that  1 
could  not  mention  it.  I  felt  like  one  who 
sees  a  fatal  symptom  appearing  on  the  face  of 
a  sick  friend ;  my  heart  fell  within  me,  and  I 
could  not  muster  courage  to  speak  of  iL  My 
friend  sniffed  the  Plutonic  odor,  however,  and 
exclaimed,  "Gods!  X.,  did  you  smell  brim- 
stone ?  What  if  a  volcano  be  under  us !"  I 
confess  I  was  trying  to  banish  the  same 
thought. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  days  of  anxiety, 
we  were  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  iht 
United  States  steamer  "  De  Soto,"  from  Si 
Thomas  (herself  badly  damaged  by  ihi 
.tidal  wave),  with  instructions  to  convey  all 
but  a  few  of  us  back  to  the  United  Stat« 
How  glad  we  were  to  quit  that  island  words 
cannot  express.  Ocean,  with  its  uncertain- 
ties, its  waves  and  tempests,  even  in  a  dam- 
aged vessel,  was  thrice  welcome.   - 

Our  ark  of  refuge  bore  us  safely  to  out 
native  shores,  and  Uncle  Sam,  not  forgetftil 
of  his  own,  had  our  noble  vessel  launched 
and  repaired  from  keel  to  mast-head,  and 
to-day  she  sails  the  seas  without  a  mark  of 
her  rough  handling  by  the  earthquake  wave. 
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In  April,  1863,  the  Pr«ident,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Tad,  Attorney- General  Bates  and  two 
friends,  of  whom  I  was  one,  went  on  an 
excuision  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then 
commanded  by  General  Hooker,  and  lying 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, opposite  Fredericksburg.  We  staid 
»ith  the  army  five  or  six  days,  during 
which  Lincoln  reviewed  the  several  corps 
of  that  magnificent  organization.  An  at- 
tack on  Charleston  was  then  impending, 
and  on  the  way  from  Washington  to  the 
landing  at  Acquia  Creek  the  President  was 
veiy  much  depressed.  The  little  steamer 
was  detained  by  a  severe  snow-storm,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  anchor  under 
Indian  Head  for  the  night  A  comfortable 
supper  was  improvised  for  the  party,  and  the 
prepaiations  and  contrivances  which  were 
necessary  to  give  us  sleeping- places  roused 
the  President  to  make  his  usual  number 
of  jokes.  But  after  all  was  quiet  for  the 
night,  and  only  two  of  the  company  were 
about  the  steamer,  the  President  caine  and, 
sitting  down  beside  me,  whispered  :  "  How 
many  of  our  monitors  will  you  wager  are 
at  the  bottom  of  Charleston  Harbor  ?  "  I 
essayed  to  give  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
Charleston  situation.  But  he  would  not 
be  encouraged.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
(hat  he  did  not  believe  that  an  attack 
by  water  on  Charleston  could  ever  pos- 
sibly succeed.  He  talked  a  long  time  about 
his  "notions"  as  he  called  tliem,  and 
Genera]  Halleck's  plans.  He  went  off  to 
bed,  saying  moumfuHy,  "  I  have  no  faith 
in  iL  It  IS  too  late."  When  we  reached 
Hooker's  head-quarters  next  day,  the  first 
inquiries  were  for  "rebel  papers,"  which 
were  usually  brought  in  from  the  picket 
lines.  These  he  examined  with  great 
anxiety,  hoping  that  he  might  find  an  item 
of  news  from  Charleston.  And,  one  day, 
having  looked  all  over  a  Richmond  paper 
severed  dmes,  without  finding  a  paragraph 
which  he  had  been  told  was  in  it,  he  was 
mightily  pleased  to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  said,  "  It  is  plain  that  newspapers 
are  made  for  newspaper  men ;  being  only 
a  layman,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  find 
that." 
The  "President  enjoyed  his  trip  very  much, 


or,  at  least,  be  appeared  to.  But  one  day, 
when  one  of  the  party  said  that  the  rest 
was  good  for  him,  he  shook  his  bead 
dubiously,  and  replied,  "I  don't  know 
about  the  '  rest,'  as  you  call  it.  I  suppose 
it  is  good  for  the  body.  But  the  tired  part 
of  me  is  inside  and  ont  of  reach."  He  lode 
a  great  deal  while  with  the  army,  always  pre- 
ferring the  saddle  to  the  elegant  ambu- 
lance which  had  been  provided  by  General 
Ingalls.  He  sat  his  horse  well,  but  he  rode 
hard,  and  during  his  stay  I  think  he  regulaiiy 
used  up  at  least  one  horse  each  day.  Litde 
Tad  invariably  followed  in  his  father's  train, 
and  mounted  on  a  small  horse,  accompanied 
by  an  orderly,  the  youngster  was  a  conspit- 
uous  figure  as  his  gray  cloak  flew  in  the 
wind  while  we  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the 
brilliant  staff  of  Hooker  and  his  generals. 

One  night,  while  the  President  and 
myself  were  alone  together  in  Hooker's  hut, 
he  looked  cautiously  about  him,  but  in  a 
half-jocular  way,  and  taking  a  diminutive 
scrap  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  gave  it  to 
me.  On  this  scrap  were  written  these  fig- 
ures:  "216,718—146,000—169,000."  I 
looked  at  the  paper  with  puzaled  wonder, 
when  he  explained  that  the  first  figures 
represented  the  sum  total  of  the  men  on 
the  rolls  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  that 
the  second  were  the  actual  available  force, 
and  the  last  represented  the  numerical 
strength  to  which  the  force  might  be  in- 
creased when  the  army  should  move. 

"  You  can  send  that  by  letter  to  Cali- 
fornia, by  and  by,  if  you  want.  It  can't 
get  back  here  in  time  to  do  any  harm.  But 
don't  you  ever  let  on  that  I  gave  you  those 
figures.  They'd  hang  me  for  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  enemy." 

Hooker's  great  movement  on  Richmond 
took  place  in  May  following,  about  three 
weeks  after  our  visit.  The  general  made 
no  secret  of  his  intention  to  go  directly  to 
Richmond.  Once  Lincoln  said,  in  the 
course  of  a  chat,  "  If  you  get  to  Richmond, 

Geiieral "    But  Hooker  interrupted  him 

with "Excuse  me,  Mr.   President,  but 

there  is  no  'if'  in  the  case.  1  am  going 
straight  to  Richmond  if  I  live."  Later  in 
the  day,  Lincoln,  privately  referring  to 
this  confidence  of  the  general,  said,  rather 
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mournfully,  "  It  is  about  the  worst  thing  I 
have  seen  since  I  have  been  down  here." 

When  wc  returned  to  Washitigton,  Gen- 
eral Sickles,  then  commanding  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  and  General  Schuiz,  who 
commanded  a  division  in  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  accompanied  the  party,  by  the 
President's  invitation,  Mr.  Bates  having, 
meantime,  gone  home.  The  company  all 
dined  together  at  the  While  House  next 
day,  Schurz  had  some  private  conversation 
with  the  President  on  the  way  up  the  river, 
and  at  the  house  next  day.  After  the  com- 
pany had  gone,  Lincoln  asked  me  to  go 
upstairs  with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
went  up  slowly  and  thoughtfiilly,  then, 
turning  aiound  on  the  stairs,  he  said,  "  Did 
you  notice  how  glum  Schurz  is  ?  He  is 
dissatisfied.  Poor  Schurz!  He  seems  never 
to  forget  that  he  is  an  adopted  citizen  of  the 
country." 

Early  in  May,  the  country  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  news  from  Chancellorsviile.  The 
grand  movement  had  been  only  partially 
successful,  but  everybody  expected  to  hear 
that  the  first  repulse  was  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  army  was  pressing  on  gloriously 
to  Richmond.  One  bright  forenoon,  in 
company  with  an  old  friend  of  Lincoln's,  I 
waited  in  one  of  the  family  rooms  of  tiie 
White  House,  as  the  President  had  asked  us 
to  go  to  the  navy-yard  with  him  to  see  some 
experiments  in  gunnery.  A  door  opened 
and  Lincoln  appeared,  holding  an  open 
telegram  in  his  hand.  The  sight  of  his 
Jace  and  figure  was  ftightful.  He  seemed 
stricken  with  death.  Almost  tottering  to  a 
chair,  he  sat  down,  and  then  I  mechanically 
noticed  that  his  face  was  of  the  same  color 
as  the  wall  behind  him — not  pale,  not  even 
sallow,  but  gray,  like  ashes.  Extending  the 
dispatch  to  me,  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  far- 
off  voice,  "  Read  it — news  from  the  army," 
The  telegram  was  from  General  Butterfield, 
I  think,  then  chief  of  staff  to  Hooker.  It 
was  very  brief,  simply  saying  that  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  had  "  safely  "  recrossed  the 
Rappahannock  and  was  now  at  its  old  posi- 
tion on  the  north  bank  of  that  stream.  The 
President's  friend,  Br.  Henry,  an  old  man 
and  somewhat  impressionable,  burst  into 
tears, — not  so  much,  probably,  at  the  news, 
as  on  account  of  its  effect  upon  Lin- 
coln. The  President  regarded  the  old 
man  for  an  instant  with  dry  eyes  and  said, 
"  What  will  the  country  say  ?  Oh,  what 
will  the  country  say  ?  "  He  seemed  hungry 
for  consolation  and  cheer,  and  sat  a  little 
while  talking  about  the  failure.     Yet,  it  did 


not  seem  that  he  was  disappointed.  He 
only  thought  that  the  country  would  be. 

One  fogg}'  night  in  the  spring  of  1S63, 
being  at  the  White  House,  Lincoln  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  walk  over  to  General  Hall eck's 
head-quarters  with  him;  as  we  passed outof 
the  family  part  of  the  house,  the  President 
turned  back  and  from  a  number  of  walking- 
sticks  in  a  comer,  selected  a  heavy  one,  shod 
and  tipped  wiih  historic  iron  bolls  fixim  some 
ship,  I  believe.  He  never  used  a  cane  in 
walking,  and  as  he  took  this  he  said, 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  serio-comic  and 
confidential  whisper,  "  Mother  •  has  got  1 
notion  into  her  head  that  I  shall  be  assassi- 
nated, and  to  please  her  I  take  a  cane  when 
I  go  over  to  the  War  Department  at  nights— 
when  I  don't  forget  it" 

The  precaution,  though  taken  almost  in  1 
spirit  of  fun,  made  me  a  little  nervous,  espe- 
cially as  the  night  was  daric  and  gloomy, 
and  the  way  to  Halleck's  head-quarters  laj 
through  the  park  between  the  War  Depwi- 
ment  and  the  White  House,  Crossing  the 
-Jtreet  beyond  the  department  building,  ihs 
slouching  figure  of  a  man  near  the  Winder 
building  attracted  my  notice  and  I  Ecan:d; 
paid  any  attention  to  the  President's  chat 
distracted  as  I  was  by  the  apparition.  When 
we  returned,  an  hour  or  two  later,  I  wm 
positively  scared  by  the  shadows  made  br 
the  trees  that  stood  about  the  paik.  The 
President  noticed  this,  perhaps,  for  when  we 
had  reached  the  house  in  safety,  he  said. 
"Now  own  up  that  I  scared  you  by  put- 
ting plots  and  assassinations  into  your  bead 
when  we  went  out,"  I  confessed  that  1 
was  worried  and  that  I  should  not  hate 
thought  of  danger  if  he  had  not  men- 
tioned it.  He  laughed  and  said  thai 
that  was  human  nature.  Then  be  added 
more  seriously, "  I  long  ago  made  up  or 
mind  that  if  anybody  wants  to  kill  me,  lie 
will  do  it.  If  I  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  and  kert 
myself  surrounded  by  a  body-guard,  it  would 
be  all  the  same.  There  are  a  thousand  wan 
of  getting  at  a  man  if  it  is  desirable  thai  be 
should  be  killed.  Besides,  in  this  case,  ii 
seems  to  me,  the  man  who  would  come  aftei 
me  would  be  just  as  objectionable  to  nj 
enemies — if  I  have  any."  At  that  tiiue  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  the  vice-president 

Lincoln  never,  but  on  one  other  occasioa 
said  anything  in  my  hearing  about  thedango 
of  assassination.  We  had  been  to  the  thealC 
together  and  had  dismissed  the  caniage  at 
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a  side  door,  upon  entering.  The  President 
walked  back  with  mc  to  the  White  House, 
talking  cheerily  about  the  play,  which  was 
John  Brougham's  "  Pocahontas,"  and  in 
which  Lincoln  took  great  delight.  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  Lincoln's,  who  had  gone 
to  the  play  with  us,  but  who  had  not  staid 
through  the  piece,  met  us  at  the  door  of  the 
White  House  and  remonstrated  against  the 
President  exposing  himself  thus.  Lincoln 
was  a  little  nettled  and  showed- it  in  his 
manner.  Then  he  good-naturedly  said, 
"  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  I  am  a  great 
coward.  I  have  moral  courage  enough,  I 
think,  but  I  am  such  a  coward,  physically, 
that  if  I  were  to  shoulder  a  gun,  and  go 
into  action,  I  am  dead  sure  that  I  should 
torn  and  run  at  the  first  fire, — I  know  I 
should." 

Lincoln  liked  to  go  to  the  theater.  It 
gave  him  an  hour  or  two  of  freedom  from 
care  and  worry,  and  what  was  better,  free- 
dom from  the  interruption  of  office-seekers 
and  politicians.  He  was  on  such  terms 
viih  the  managers  of  two  of  the  theaters 
that  he  could  go  in  privately  by  the  stage 
door,  and  slip  into  the  stage  boxes  without 
being  seen  by  the  audience.  Concealed  by 
the  friendly  screen  of  the  drapery,  he  saw 
many  plays  without  public  observation. 
Once,  I  remember,  we  were  alone  together 
at  Ford's  theater,  in  a  box  directly  under  the 
one  in  which  he  aflierwatd  was  assassinated. 
He  was  in  a  remarkable  flow  of  spirits,  and 
made  many  comical  remarks  on  the  progress 
of  the  play.  Edwin  Booth  was  playing  in 
"The  Merchant  of  V«iice,"  and,  as  we 
sat,  two  or  three  of  the  supernumeraries, 
who  wore  scarlet  hose,  were  constantly  in  the 
line  of  sight  Finally,  the  President  said, 
"  I  wonder  if  those  red-legged,  pigeon-toed 
chaps  don't  think  that  they  are  playing  this 
play?  They  are  dreadfiil  numerous."  Just 
before  the  act-drop  went  up,  each  time,  he 
consulted  his  programme  and  said,  "  This  is 
Aa  two  eyes,"  or, "  Act  eye  V,"  as  the  case 
might  be.  And  as  we  went  home,  he  said, 
"It  was  a  good  performance,  but  I  had  a 
thousand  times  rather  read  it  at  home,  if  it 
were  not  for  Booth's  playing,  A  farce,  or  a 
comedy,  b  best  played ;  a  tragedy  is  best 
read  at  home." 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  same  theater, 
Lincoln  saw  Forrest  play  "  Lear."  But  he 
was  more  impressed  by  John  McCullough's 
playing  of  Edgar,  than  by  the  ^at  tra- 
gedian's acting.  Witli  a  certain  simplicity 
of  manner,  he  asked,  "  Do  you  suppose 
he  would  come  to  the  box   if   we   sent 


word  ?  "  I  replied  that  the  actor  would  un- 
doubtedly be  gratified  to  hear  a  personal 
commendation  from  him,  Mr.  McCullough, 
accordingly,  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
box,  all  dressed  in  stage  rags  and  straw  as  he 
was,  and  the  President  thanked  him  very 
cordially,  and  with  discriminating  praise, 
for  the  pleasure  which  he  had  received  from 
the  performance. 

J.  H.  Hackett,  in  his  part  of  Falsta^ 
was  another  actor  who  gave  Lincoln  great 
delight.  With  his  usual  desire  to  sig- 
nify to  others  his  sense  of  obligation,  he 
wrote  a  genial  little  note  to  the  act<M:, 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  witnessing  his 
performance.  Mr.  Hackett,  in  reply,  sent  a 
book  of  some  sort ;  perhaps  it  was  one  of 
his  own  authorship.  He  also  wrote  several 
notes  to  the  President.  One  night,  quite 
late,  when  the  episode  had  passed  out  of 
my  mind,  I  went  to  the  White  House  in 
answer  to  a  message.  Passing  into  the 
President's  office,  I  noticed,  to  my  surprise, 
Hackett  sitting  in  the  anteroom,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  an  audierice.  The  President  asked 
me  if  any  one  was  outside.  On  being  told, 
he  said,  half  sadly,  "  Oh,  I  can't  see  him ;  I 
can't  see  him.  I  was  in  hopes  he  had  gone 
away,"  Then  he  added,  "  Now,  this  just 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  having  pleasant 
friends  and  acquaintances  In  this  place. 
You  know  how  I  liked  Hackett  as  an  actor, 
and  how  I  wrote  to  tell  him  so.  He  sent 
me  that  book,  and  there  I  thought  the  mat- 
ter would  end.  He  is  a  master  of  his  place 
in  the  profession,  I  suppose,  and  well  fixed 
in  it.  But  just  because  we  had  a  little 
friendly  correspondence,  such  as  any  two 
men  might  have,  he  wants  something.  What 
do  you  suppose  he  wants?"  I  could  n<Jt 
guess,  and  Lincoln  added,  "  Well,  he  wants 
to  be  consul  to  London.     Oh,  dear  I  " 

If  I  ever  had  any  hold  on  the  President's 
good-will,  it  was  because  I  never  asked  any 
favor  of  hira,  nor  allowed  myself  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  requests  of  others,  Once,  how- 
ever, I  did  seem  to  transgress  that  rule  without 
intending  it.  A  young  man  in  Illinois,  who 
had  served  his  timein  the  army,  waskept  fiY>m 
re-enlisting  by  a  promise  which  he  had  made 
his  mother  that  he  wouldnot  go  into  the  army 
again.  Chafing  at  the  idea  that  he  was 
staying  at  home  in  comfort  while  the  war 
was  raging,  he  determined  to  go  into  the 
navy,  if  he  could,  and  so  fight  for  the  coun- 
try, while  he  kept  his  word  to  his  mother, 
I  told  the  stoiy  to  Lincoln,  who  was  amused 
at  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  lieutenant^ 
plan.     He  said,  "1  think  that  young  iQaii^[(^ 
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ought  to  have  a  chance  to  fight  if  he  wants 
it,  even  at  the  risk  of  evading  his  promise. 
Go  over  to  the  Navy  Department,  tell 
Captain  Fox  I  sent  you,  and  if  between  you 
two  you  can  mouse  out  something  in  the 
&esh-water  navy  for  this  young  man,  come 
back  and  let  me  know,  and  the  thing  is 
done."  Captain  Fox,  then  Assistant- Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  did  "  mouse  out  something 
in  the  firesh-water  navy,"  and  the  young  man 
was  sent  into  the  Sotilla  on  the  Mississippi 
River  with  an  acting-master's  commission. 

Lincoln's  frank  admission  of  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  naval  and  military  terms  was 
sometimes  very  amusing.  In  reading  over 
a  report  of  a  naval  engagement  once,  he 
marked  something  on  the  margin,  and  when 
he  next  saw  me,  he  said,  "  I've  got  a  co- 
nundrum for  you.  What's  the  difference 
between  a  ship  and  a  bark  ?  "  Ac  another 
time,  going  down  the  Potomac  early  in  the 
morning,  he  noticed  a  vessel  sailing  into 
the  long  shadow  cast  by  a  headland.  He 
made  the  remark  that  a  poet  would  prob- 
ably find  a  fine  figure  in  that  ship  sailing 
out  of  the  sunshine  into  die  shadow.  Assent- 
ing to  this,  I  corrected  his  nautical  knowl- 
edge by  saying  that  the  vessel  was  not  a 
ship,  but  a  three-masted  schooner.  After 
laughing  at  his  mistake  and  caiefiiUy  fixing 
the  points  of  •difference  in  his  mind  as  they 
were  explained,  he  said,  "  I  shall  certainly 
know  a  three-masted  schooner  from  a  ship 
the  next  time  I  ever  see  either.  When  I 
came  into  this  place,  I  was  deplorably  igno- 
rant of  all  marine  matters,  being  only  a 
prairie  lawyer.  But  I  do  think  that  I  knew 
the  diflference  between  the  bow  of  a  ship 
and  her  stem,  and  I  don't  believe  Secretary 
Welles  did." 

At  another  time,  riding  through  the  woods 
in  Virginia  rfhere  the  soldiers  had  opened  a 
road,  he  said,  looking  at  the  woodmen's 
work,  "  If  there  is  anything  I  do  know,  it  is 
how  to  fell  a  tree."  And  as  we  jolted  on, 
he  pointed  out  the  cleanly  cut  stumps  of 
some,  saying, "  Now,  that's  a  good  butt,"  or, 
"  The  man  that  felled  that  tree  didn't  know 
his  business.  See  what  a  contemptible 
butt  he  has  left.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
chawed  off  I " 

This  conversation  naturally  brought  up 
the  subject  of  rail-splitting.  The  President 
said  that  he  did  not  remember  splitting 
many  rails  in  his  life.  In  fact,  rait-fences 
were  not  in  his  line  at  all;  but  he  was 
proud,  he  said,  of  his  record  as  a  woodsman. 
Somebody  reminded  him  that  he  had  au- 
thenticated some  rails  as  of  his  splitting, 


during  the  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  campaign. 
"  No,  I  didn't,"  he  replied.  "  They  brought 
those  rails  in  where  I  was,  with  a  great 
hurrah,  and  what  I  did  say  was  that  if  I 
ever  split  any  rails  on  the  piece  of  ground 
that  those  rails  came  from,  and  I  was  not 
sure  whether  t  had  or  not,  I  vxu  sure  that 
those  were  the  rails." 

In  private  conversation  Lincoln  mani- 
fested a  singular  reluctance  to  speak  of 
himself  as  President,  or  to  mention  the 
office  with  any  sort  of  personal  reference  10 
himself.  He  always  used  the  phrase, 
"  since  I  came  into  this  place,"  instead  ol 
saying,  "since  I  became  President."  Thewv 
he  usually  spoke  of  as  "  this  great  trouble,' 
and  he  ^mosC  never  alluded  to  the  enen)' 
as  "  Confederates,"  or  "  the  Confederate 
government,"  but  he  used  the  word  "lebd" 
in  his  talk  and  in  his  letters. 

He  also  had  an  unconquerable  reludanu 
to  appear  to  lead  public  opinion,  and  often 
spoke  of  himself  as  "  the  attorney  for  tbc 
people."  Once,  however,  when  a  ScaalDr 
was  urging  on.  him  a  certain  course  whidi 
the  President  was  not  disposed  to  puisut 
the  Senator  said, 

"  You  say  you  are  the  people's  attoniey. 
Now,  you  will  admit  that  this  course  would 
be  most  popular." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  let  my  dietit 
manage  the  case  against  my  judgment,' 
Lincoln  replied  quickly,  "As  long  as  I  in 
attorney  for  the  people  I  shall  manage  die 
case  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  They  wB 
have  a  chance  to  put  me  out,  by  and  \ej,  ii 
my  management  is  not  satisfactory." 

When  he  was  renominated,  he  said  thii 
being  human,  he  desired  to  serve  a  seconi 
term,  and  to  "see  this  thing  through." 
Vet,  he  said  that  if  he  had  not  been  rt 
nominated,  he  should  have  returned  tc 
private  life  with  absolute  content.  In  i36i. 
when  some  one  referred  to  the  possibiKti 
of  his  re-election,  he  raised  his  haDd. 
wamingly,  and  said,  "  There !  there  \  neve 
mention  that  again.  I  don't  like  to  tbi«^ 
of  it  I  have  to  think  of  it  sometimes,  it  is 
true.  But  there's  time  enough  to  think  01' 
it  long  after  this." 

On  the  day  of  his  re-election,  I  was  a 
the  White  House,  which  was  singulariy  ^i^ 
serted.  During  the  summer  be  bad  befli 
once  or  twice  discoiuraged ;  as  dw  w 
fl^Kg^i  people  grew  discontented,  nod  ^ 
finances  ran  low.  At  one  time,  I  remap- 
ber,  he  expressed  himself  as  unceitwa 
whether  the  people  would  prooouiK*  fcr 
peace  or  war.     If  he  WM  to  be  defeated, « 
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said,  the  verdict  of  the  peofrte  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  against  any  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  "  The  other  man,"  as  he 
called  McClellan, "  was  on  a  peace  platform." 
But  on  that  luomtng  Lincoln  was  as  bright 
and  cheery  as  the  beautiful  November  day. 
He  had  a  new  story  of  Tad's  wit  and  hu- 
mor; for  the  lad  was  very  clever.  Tad  had 
burst  into  his  father's  office,  early  in  the 
day,  vith  the  information  that  the  detach- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  troops,  quartered  on 
the  White  House  grounds,  on  the  Potomac 
front,  "  were  voting  for  I,incoln  and  John- 
son." The  excited  lad  insisted  on  his 
father's  going  to  the  window  to  see  this 
sppctacle.  Seeing  a  pet  turkey  which  had 
been  spared  from  the  cook's  knife,  at 
Christmas,  in  answer  to  Tad's  tearful  peti- 
tion, Lincoln  said, 

"What  business  has  the  turkej-  stalking 
about  the  polls  in  that  way  ?  Does  he  vote  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  boy, 
*■  he's  not  of  age."  • 

That  was  a  favorite  anecdote  with  the 
President  for  several  days.  This  is,  peiliaps, 
a  good  place  to  tell  another  little  story  of  Tad, 
which  the  President  told  with  considerable 
amusement  On  the  occasion  of  issuing  a 
presidential  proclamation  for  a  national  fast. 
Tad  expressed  some  curiosity  as  to  what  a 
fist-day  could  possibly  be.  The  result  of 
iiis  investigations  filled  him  with  dismay. 
An  absolute  fasting  for  one  whole  day,  such 
as  he  was  told  to  e)^>ect,  was  dreadful. 
Accordingly,  he  established  a  food  depot 
under  the  seat  of  a  coach  in  the  carriage- 
house.  To  this  he  furtively  conveyed  savings 
from  his  table-rations  and  such  bits  of  food 
as  he  could  pick  up  about  the  larder  of  the 
IVhite  House.  Nobody  suspected  what  he 
was  doing,  until  a  servant,  one  day,  while 
cleaning  Sie  carriage,  lighted  on  this  store 
of  provision,  much  to  the  rage  and  conster- 
nation of  the  lad,  who  stood  by  watching 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  man  to  his 
provision  depot.  The  President  related  the 
incident  with  glee,  and  added,  "  If  he  grows 
lo  be  a  man.  Tad  will  be  what  the  women 
all  dote  on — a  good  provider."  But  Tad 
was  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  his  young 
manhood,  and    survived   his  father  only  a 


years. 


Lincoln  had  promised  to  send  to  an  inti- 
mate personal  fnend  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory the  correct  news  of  the  presidential 
election  of  1864.  The  election  occurred 
November  8th,  and  the  President  asked  me 
to  bring  "all  the  news"  that  night  But 
he  was  not  willing  to  send  any  message  until 


the  next  forenoon,  when  he  dictated  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch : 

"Washington,  November  9,  1864. 
"To  A.  G.  HENRY.Surveyor-General, 

"  Olympia,  Washington  Terrilory. 
"With  relarni,  >nd  slates  of  which  we  are  confi- 
dent, Ihe  re-election  of  the  President  ii  considered 
certain,  white  it  ii  not  certain  thai  McClellan  has 
carried  an;  state,  (hoagh  the-chancei  are  that  he  hai 
carried  New  Jersey  asd  Kentucky." 

Having  read  this  over  to  hira,  I  gave  it 
to  him  to  sign.  "  Oh  no,"  he  said,  "  you 
sign  it.  You  see,  it  is  written  in  that  way; 
and  though  I  should  like  to  please  the  good 
old  doctor,  I  don't  believe  it  would  look 
well  for  a  message  from  me  to  go  traveling 
around  the  country  blowing  my  own  horn. 
You  sign  the  message  and  Pll  send  it" 
The  telegram  was  sent  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, I  believe.  It  was  several  days  before 
Delaware  was  definitely  decided  for  Mc- 
Clellan. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1S64 
occurred  the  famous  Niagara  conference. 
The  agitation  at  Washington  was  very  great 
Manyleading  Republican  Congressmen  were 
angry  with  the  President  for  what  they  con- 
sidered his  indiscreet  negotiations  with  rebel 
envoys.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  this 
out,  and  one  day,  after  asking  me  what 
people  were  talking  about,  he  said,  wearily, 
"  Well,  it's  hardly  fair  to  say  that  this  wont 
amount  to  anything.  It  will  shut  up  Gree- 
ley and  satisfy  the  people  who  are  clamoring 
for  peace.     That's  something,  anyhow." 

At  another  time,  when  he  asked  the  usual 
question,  "  What  are  people  talking  about  ?" 
1  replied  that  they  were  speculating  on  the 
probability  of  Chase's  being  appointed  Chief- 
justice.  The  smile  on  his  face  at  once  dis- 
appeared, and  he  said,  with  gravity  and 
sadness,  "  My  friends  all  over  the  country 
are  trying  to  put  up  the  bars  between  me 
and  Governor  Chase.  I  have  a  vast  num- 
ber of  messages  and  letters  from  men  who 
think  they  are  my  friends,  imploring  and 
warning  me  not  to  appoint  him."  He  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  resumed,  pointing  to  a 
pile  of  telegrams  and  messages  on  the  table, 
'■  Now,  I  know  meaner  things  about  Gov- 
ernor Chase  than  any  of  those  men  can  tell 
me;  but  I  am  going  to  nominate  him." 
'ITiree  days  after  that,  the  appointment  was 
made  public,  and  some  of  Mr.  Chase's  in- 
discreet friends,  who  had  said  that  Lincoln 
"  was  not  large  enough  to  make  such  an 
appointment,"  made  good  their  new  posititxi 
by  saj/ing  that  he  bad  been  coerced  bypub- 
lic  opinion.  >^iOOQIc 
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There  was,  sometimes,  a 
sistency  between  Lincoln's  public  and  pri- 
vate utterances.  Not  long  after  Edward 
Everett's  death,  he  referred  to  that  event  as 
a  public  loss.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  the  news  of  the  death  teached  Wash- 
ington, I  was  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
conversation  naturally  fell  upon  that  topic. 
Lincoln  said,  "  Now,  you  are  a  loyal  New 
Englander — loyal  to  New  England — what 
great  work  of  Everett's  do  you  remember  ?" 
I  was  forced  to  say  that  I  could  not  recall 
any.  The  President  persisted  and  wanted 
to  know  if  I  could  not  recollect  any  great 
speech.  Not  receiving  satisfaction,  he  said, 
looking  around  the  room  in  his  half-comical 
fashion,  as  if  a&aid  of  being  overheard, 
"  Now,  do  you  know,  I  think  Edward 
Everett  was  very  much  overrated.  He 
hasn't  left  any  enduring  monument.  But 
there  was  one  speech  in  which,  addressing 
a  statue  of  John  Adams  and  a  picture'  of 
Washington,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  he 
apostrophized  them  and  said,  '  Teach  us 
the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law ! '  That 
was  very  fine,  it  seems  to  me.  Still,  it  was 
only  a  good  idea,  introduced  by  noble  lan- 
guage." 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  Everett,  he 
referred  to  his  celebrated  address  on  Wash- 
ington, which  was  delivered  through  the 
South,  as  if  in  the  hope  that  the  rising  stoim 
of  the  rebellion  might  be  quelled  b^  this 
oratorical  oil  on  the  waters.  Lmcoln 
recalled  a  stoiy  told  of  Everett's  manner. 
It  was  necessary,  in  his  Washington  ora- 
ation,  to  relate  an  anecdote  accompanied 
by  the  jingle  of  coin  in  the  lecturer's  pocket. 
This  was  done  at  each  of  the  five  hundred 
repetitions  of  the  address,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  unvarying  accuracy.  When 
gold  and  silver  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion, Mr.  Everett  procured  and  kept  for  this 
purpose  a  few  coins  with  which,  and  a 
bunch  of  keys,  the  usual  efiect  was  pro- 
duced. "  And  I  am  told,"  added  Lincoln, 
"  that  whenever  Mr.  Everett  delivered  that 
lecture,  he  took  along  those  things.  They 
were  what,  I  believe,  the  theatrical  people 
would  call  his  'properties.'" 

While  this  talk  was  going  on,  the  cards 
of  Congressman  Hooper  and  Professor 
Agassiz  were  brought  in  by  a  servant. 
"AgassizI"  exclaimed  the  I^esident  with 
great  delight,  "  I  never  met  him  yet,  and 
Hooper  promised  to  bring  him  up  to-night." 
I  rose  to  go,  when  he  said, "  Don't  go,  don't 
go.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  see  what  we  can 
pick  up  that's  new  fiom  this  great  man." 


The  conversation,  however,  was  not  very 
learned.  The  President  and  the  savant 
seemed  like  two  boys  who  wanted  to  ask 
questions  which  appeared  commonplace,  but 
were  not  quite  sure  of  each  other.  Each 
man  was  simplicity  itsel£  Lincoln  asked 
for  the  correct  pronunciation  and  deriva- 
tion of  Agassiz's  name,  and  both  men  prat- 
tled on  about  curious  proper  names  in  vari- 
ous languages,  and  odd  correspondences 
between  names  of  common  things  in  differ- 
ent tongues.  Agassiz  asked  Lincoln  if  he 
ever  had  engaged  in  lecturing,  in  his  life. 
Lincoln  gave  the  oudine  of  a  lecture,  whkh 
he  had  partly  written,  to  show  the  origio 
of  inventions,  and  prove  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  "  I  think  I  can 
show,"  said  he,  "at  least,  in  a  fancifiil  way, 
that  all  the  modem  inventions  were  known 
centuries  ago."  Agassiz  begged  that  Lin- 
coln would  finish  the  lecture,  sometime. 
Lincoln  replied  that  he  had  the  maoa- 
script  somewhere  in  his  papers,  "  and,"  sud 
he,  "  when  I  get  out  of  this  place,  I'll  fiaisli 

it  up,  perhaps,  and  get  my  friend  B to 

print  it  somewhere."     When  these  two  via- 
tors  had   departed,   Agassiz    and    Linorin 
shaking  hands  with  great  warmth,  the  latter     j 
turned  to  me  with  a  quizzical  smile  and  said,     | 
"  Well,  I  Wasn't  so  badly  scared,  after  ail!      ' 
were  you  ? "     He  had  evidently  expected     | 
to  be  very  much  oppressed   by  the  great 
man's  leaming.     He  admitted  that  he  bad 
cross-examined  him  on  "  things  not  in  the 
books." 

While  the  ceremonies  of  the  second  in- 
auguration were  in  progress,  just  as  Lincolo 
stepptd  forward  to  take  the  oath  of  olBce. 
the  sun,  which  had  been  obscured  by  rain- 
clouds,  burst  forth  in  splendor.  In  conver- 
sation, next  day,  the  l4esident  asked,  "  Did 
you  notice  that  sunburst  ?  It  made  mr 
heart  jump."  Later  in  the  month.  Miss 
Arma  Dickinson,  in  a  lecture  ddivered  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
eloquently  alluded  '  to  the  simburst  as  1 
happy  omen.  The  President  sat  directly  in 
front  of  the  speaker,  and  from  the  repcvto's 
gallery,  behind  her,  I  had  caught  his  e^e. 
soon  after  he  sat  down.  When  Miss  Dickin- 
son referred  to  the  sunbeam,  he  looked  up 
to  me,  involuntarily,  and  I  thought  hb  ejes 
were  sufiused  with  moisture.  Perhaps  tbei 
were,  but  next  day,  he  said,  "  I  wondet  if 
Miss  Dickinson  saw  me  wink  at  you?" 

Returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Army  <ri"  the 
Potomac,  when  its  depots  were  at  City  Poini. 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  visit  to  tlK  Pies- 
dent,  as  he  had  sent  roe  with  «  sneqal  pw 
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to  Grant's  head-quarteis.  He  aslced,  jocu- 
larly, "  Did  you  meet  any  colonels  who 
wanted  to  be  brigadiers,  or  any  brigadiers 
ivho  wanted  to  be  major-generab,  or  any 
major-generals  who  want  to  run  things  P " 
Keceiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  in  mock  congratula- 
tion, and  said,  "  Happy  man  ! "  Afterward, 
an  officer  who  had  been  attentive  to  our 
litdc  party,  did  come  to  my  lodgings  and 
complained  that  he  ought  to  be  promoted, 
urging,  among  other  things,  that  his  rela- 
tionship to  a  dbtin^uished  general  kept  him 
down.  I  told  the  mcident  to  the  President, 
after  recalling  his  previous  questions  to 
me.  Lincoln  fairly  shrieked  with  laugh- 
ter, and  cried,  "  Keeps  him  down  ?  Keeps 
him  down?  That's  all  that  keeps  him 
ap!" 

A  western  senator  who  had  failed  of  a 
re-election,  brou^t  his  successor,  one  day, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  President  Lin- 
coln, in  reply,  expressed  his  gratification  at 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  senator, 
"  Yet,"  he  added,  "  I  hate  to  have  old  friends 
like  Senator  W.,  go  away.  And,  another 
thing,  I  usually  find  that  a  senator  or  repre- 
sentative out  of  business  is  a  sort  of  lame 
duck.  He  has  to  be  provided  for,"  When 
the  two  gentlemen  had  withdrawn  I  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  Mr.  W.  did  not 
seem  to  relish  that  remark.  Weeks  after, 
vhen  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  the 
President  said,  "  You  thought  I  was  almost 
rude  to  Soiator  W.,  the  other  day.  Well, 
now  he  wants  Commissioner  Dole's  place  ! " 
Mr.  Dole  was  then  commissioner  of^  Indian 
afiairs. 

An  old  acquaintance  of  the  President, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years, 
visited  Washington.  Lincoln  desired  to 
give  him  a  place.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
visitor,  who  was  an  honest  man,  but  wholly 
inexperienced  in  public  afiaiis  or  in  busi- 
ness, asked  for  a  high  office.  The  President 
was  aghast,  and  said,  "  Good  gracious  I  why 
didn't  he  ask  to  be  Secretary  of  theTreasury 
and  have  done  with  it  ?  "  Afterward,  he 
said,  "  Well,  now,  I  never  thought  M,  had 
anything  more  than  average  ability,  when  we 
were  young  men  together — and  he  wants  to 
beSuperintendentoftheMintI"  Hepaused, 
and  added,  with  a  queer  smile,  "  But,  then, 
I  suppose  he  thought  the  same  thing  about 
me,  and — here  I  am ! "  M.  was  appointed 
to  a  post  for  which  he  was  really  fitted,  and 
which  he  filled  with  credit 

An  inventor  of  a  compound  to  be  used 
as  "Greek  fire"  showed  the  effect  of  his 


to  the  President,  one  summer 
evening,  in  the  grounds  near  (he  White 
House.  Boards  were  set  up,  and  the  stuff, 
being  thrown  upon  them,  burst  into  flames  * 
and  burned  them.  Lincoln  stalked  down 
into  the  gloom,  where  the  stuff  was  still 
smoldering,  puUed  up  a  handful  oi  grass, 
came  back,  and  said  to  the  inventor, 
"That's  very  curious,  indeed — very  inter- 
esting. Now,  can't  you  invent  something 
to  bum  bricks,  mortar,  earth-works,  or  even 
green  grass?  Up  to  this  date,  our  armies 
find  no  difficulty  in  burning  wood."  The 
inventfir  went  away  sorrowful. 

When  the  Democratic  convention,  which 
nominated  McClellan  for  the  presidency  in 
1864,  was  about  to  assemble,  he  said,  "  That 
convention  must  put  a  war  man  on  a  peace 
platform,  or  a  peace  man  on  a  war  platform, 
I  don't  care  much  which."  As  I  was  going 
to  the  convention,  but  not  to  return  at  once 
to  Washington,  Lincoln  said,  "  I  wish  you 
would  write  me,  say,  two  letters,  giving  me 
an  idea  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  con- 
vention, and  of  the  delegates,  as  you  meet 
them."  This  I  agreed  to  do  and  asked  ibr 
fimher  instructions,  when  he  said,  "Write 
just  what  you  would  talk,  but  wouldn't 
print" 

Lincoln  very  seldom  invented  a  story. 
Once  he  said  to  me,  "  Yon  speak  of  Lin- 
coln stories.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  correct 
phrase.  I  don't  make  the  stones  mine  by  > 
telling  them.  I  am  only  a  retail  dealer." 
Numberless  stories  were  repeated  to  him  as 
being  from  him,  but  he  once  said  that,  so  &r 
as  he  knew,  only  about  one-sixth  of  all  those 
which  were  credited  to  him  had  ever  been 
told  by  him.  He  never  forgot  a  good  story, 
and  his  apt  application  of  those  which  lay 
in  his  mind  gave  them  peculiar  crispness  and 
freshness.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  In 
r863,  a  certain  captain  of  volunteers  was  on 
trial  in  Washington  for  a  misuse  of  the  funds 
of  his  company.  The  accused  officer  made 
only  a  feeble  defense  and  seemed  to  treat 
the  matter  with  indifference.  After  a  while, 
however,  a  new  charge — that  of  disloyalty 
to  the  government — came  into  the  case. 
The  accused  was  at  once  excited  to  a  ftigh 
degree  of  indignation  and  made  a  very 
vigorous  defense.  He  appeared  to  think 
lightly  of  being  convicted  of  embezzling,  but 
to  be  called  a  traitor  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  At  the  breakfast- table,  one 
morning,  the  President,  who  had  been  read- 
ing an  account  of  this  case  in  the  newspa- 
per, began  to  laugh  and  said,  "  This  fdlow 
reminds  me  of  a  juror  in  a  case  of  hoi  1  , 
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stealing  which  I*  tried  in  Illinois,  many  years 
ago.  The  accused  man  was  summarily 
convicted.  After  adjournment  of  court,  as 
'I  was  riding  to  the  next  town,  one  of  the 
jurois  in  the  case  came  cantering  up  behind 
me  and  comphmented  me  on  the  vigor  with 
which  I  had  pressed  the  prosecution  of  the 
unfortunate  hen-thief.  Then  he  added, 
'Why,  when  I  was  young,  and  my  back 
was  strong,  and  the  country  was  new,  I 
didn't  mind  taking  off  a  sheep  now  and 
Aien.  But  stealing  hens !  Oh,  Jerusalem  1' 
Now,  this  captain  has  evidently  been  steal- 
ing sheep,  and  that  is  as  much  as  he  can 
bear." 

Scripture  stones  were  also  used  by  Lin^ 
coin  to  illustrate  his  argument  or  to  enforce 
a  point.  Judge  E.  had  been  concerned  in 
a  certain  secret  organization  of  "radical" 
Republicans,  whose  design  was  to  defeat 
Lincoln's  lenomination.  When  this  futile 
opposition  had  died  out,  the  judge  was 
pressed  by  his  friends  for  a  profitable  office. 
Lincoln  appointed  htm,  and  to  one  who 
remonstrated  against  such  a  display  of  mag- 
nanimity, he  replied,  "  Well,  I  suppose 
Judge  E.,  having  been  disappointed  before, 
did  behave  pretty  ugly ;  but  that  wouldn't 
make  him  any  less  fit  for  this  place ;  and  I 
have  Scriptural  authority  for  appointing  him. 
You 'remember  that  when  the  Lord  was  on 
Mount  Sinai  getting  out  a  commission  for 
Aaron,  that  same  Aaron  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  making  a  false  god  for  the 
people  to  worship.  Yet  Aaron  got  his  com- 
mission, you  know." 

This  same  magnanimity  was  strikingly 
displayed  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  conspicuous  in  his 
oppositbn  to  Lincoln's  renomination  was 
»)pointed  to  one  of  the  auditorships  of  the 
Treasury.  To  make  this  appointment,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  an  officer  and  put  him 
into  another  place,  leaving  the  office  thus 
made  vacant  for  the  new  appointee.  One 
day  I  met  the  two  gentlemen  coming  glee- 
fully out  of  the  President's  cabinet  with  their 
new  commissions  in  their  hands.  Going  in 
and  closing  the  door  behind  me,  I  found 
the  President  alone,  as  I  had  come  by  ap- 
pointment.    He  began  to  laugh  and  said : 

"  You  look  sour.  You  met  W.  going  out 
with  his  commission  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  President." 

"  And  yon  think  that  was  a  foolish  ap- 


t  ccTlain,  now,  whether  Mr- 
is  own  expeiimcc, 
lion,  of  course,  w«s 


pointment  because  he  intrigued  to  put  Chase 
on  the  track  instead  of  me  ?  Now,  nobody 
will  deny  that  he  is  a  first-tate  man  for  the 
place  which  he  is  appointed  to,  and  I  am 
bound  to  see  that  his  opposition  to  me, 
personally,  shall  not  interfere  with  my  giving 
the  people  a  good  officer." 

Lmcoln  was  addicted  to  coining  words 
and  to  using  words  which,  though  not  found 
in  the  lexicons,  seemed  to  express  his  mean- 
ing better  than  any  other.  Thus,  of  people 
who  were  pragmatic  and  meddlesome,  he 
said  that  they  were  "  interruptious."  The 
quality  of  being  eaaily  duped  he  called 
"du-pen'-ance;"and  of  a  man  who  had  bees 
overtaken  by  a  just  retribution  he  said  thai 
"he  had  got  his  come-up-ence." 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Lincoln's 
private  life  and  personal  habits,  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  now  to  add  more  than  a  word. 
He  was  simple  in  all  his  tastes;  liked  old 
songs  and  old  poetiy.  He  was  always 
neatly,  but  not  nnically  dressed.  He  dis- 
liked gloves,  and  once  I  saw  him  extract 
seven  or  eight  pairs  of  gloves  from  an  over- 
coat pocket,  where  they  had  accumulated 
after  having  been  furnished  him  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. Usually,  he  drank  tea  and  coffee  al 
the  table,  but  he  preferred  milk,  or  cold 
water.  Wine  was  never  on  the  table  at  the 
White  House,  except  when  visitors,  oiho 
than  familiar  friends,  were  present.  The 
President's  glass  was  always  filled,  and  be 
usually  touched  it  to  his  lips.  Sometimes 
he  drank  a  few  swallows,  but  never  a  whole 
glass,  probably.  He  was  cordial  and  afia- 
ble,  and  his  simple-hearted  manners  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  those  who  met  him 
for  the  first  time.  I  have  known  imfaes- 
sionable  women,  touched  by  his  sad  lace 
and  his  gentle  bearing,  to  go  away  in  tears. 
Once  I  found  him  sitting  in  his  chair  so 
collapsed  and  weary  that  he  did  not  look 
up  or  speak  when  I  addressed  him.  He 
put  out  his  hand,  mechanically,  as  if  to 
shake  hands,  when  1  told  him  I  had  come 
at  his  bidding.  It  was  several  minutes  be- 
fore he  was  roused  enough  to  say  that  be 
"had  had  a  mighty  hard  day."  Once,  too. 
at  a  reception  in  the  IVhite  House,  I  joined 
the  long  "queue"  of  people,  shook  hands 
with  him,  received  the  usual  "  Glad  to  see 
you,  sir,"  and  passed  on.  Later  in  the 
evening,  meeting  me,  he  declared  that  he 
had  not  seen  me  before,  and  explained  his 
preoccupation  of  manner  while  the  people  y 
were  shaking  hands  with  him  by  saying  tba| 
he  was  "  thinking  of  a  man  down  South." 
It  afterward'came  out  that  "  the  man  dora 
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South"  was  Sherman.  Once,  when  a  vis- 
itor used  profane  language  in  his  presence, 
he  rose  and  said,  "I  thought  Senator  C. 
had  sent  me  a  gentleman.  I  was  mistaken. 
TTiere  is  the  door,  and  I  wish  you  good- 
aighl."  At  another  time,  a  delegation  from 
a  distant  state  waited  on  him  with  a  written 
protest  against  certain  appointments.  The 
paper  contained  some  reflections  upon  the 
character  of  Senator  Baker,  Lincoln's  old 
and  beloved  ftiend.  With  great  dignity, 
the  President  said,  "This  is  my  paper 
which  you  have  given  me  ?"  Assured  that 
it  was,  he  added,  "  To  do  with  as  I  please  ?  " 
"Certainly,  Mr.  President."  Lincoln  stooped 
to  the  fire-place  behind  him,  laid  it  on  the 
burning  coals,  turned  and  said,  "  Good  day, 
gentlemen." 

After  Lincoln  had  been  re-elected,  he  be- 
gan to  consider  what  he  should  do  when  his 
second  term  of  office  had  expired.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  desired  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  long 
lour  of  pleasure.  The  President  wa£  disposed 
to  gratify  her  wish,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
California  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence. 


He  thought  that  that  country  offered  better 
opportunities  for  his  two  boys,  one  of  whom 
was  then  in  college,  than  the  older  states. 
He  had  heard  so  much  of  the  delightful 
climate  and  the  abundant  natural  produc- 
tions of  California,  that  he  had  become 
possessed  of  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  state, 
and  remain  there  if  he  were  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  observations.  "  Whea 
we  leave  this  place,"  he  said,  one  d*y,  "  we 
shall  have  enough,  I  think,  to  take  care  of 
us  old  people.  The  boys  must  look  out  for 
themselves.  I  guess  mother  will  be  satisfied 
with  six  months  or  so  in  Europe.  After 
that,  I  should  really  like  to  go  to  California 
and  take  a  look  at  the  Pacific  coast." 

I  have  thus  recaDed  and  set  forth  some  of 
the  incidents  in  Lincoln's  life  as  they  remain 
in  my  mind.  To  many  persons  these  details, 
written  without  any  attempt  at  symmetrical 
arrangement,  may  seem  trivial.  But  the 
purpose  of  this  record  will  have  been  fill- 
tilled  if  it  shall  help  anybody  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  men  who  ever  lived. 


WHAT  OUR  BOYS  ARE  READING. 


Few  gentlemen,  who  have  occasion  to 
visit  news-offices,  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  periodical  literature  for  boys,  which  has 
been  growing  up  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  papers 
and  magazines,  and  the  appearance,  from 
time  to  time,  of  new  ones,  which,  to  judge 
by  the  pictures,  are  always  worse  than  the 
old.  seem  to  indicate  that  they  find  a  wide 
market.  Moreover,  they  appear  not  only 
among  the  idle  and  vicious  boys  in  great 
cities,  but  also  among  school-boys  whose 
parents  are  careful  about  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  their  children.  No  stu- 
dent of  social  phenomena  can  pass  with  neg- 
lect facts  of  this  kind, — so  practical,  and  so 
im[>ortant  in  their  possible  effects  on  society. 

The  writer  was  confirmed  in  the  deter- 
mination to  examine  this  literature,  by 
happening  to  observe,  last  summer,  the 
eagerness  with  which  some  of  these  pa- 
pers were  read,  and  the  apparent  famil- 
iarity with  which  they  were  discussed, 
by  a  number  of  boys,  who  seemed  to  be 
returning  from  boarding-school,  and  to 
l>elong  to  families  which  enjoy  g^od  social 
advantages.    The  number  of  copies  exam- 


ined for  the  present  purpose  was  not  lai^e, 
but  they  wefe  taken  at  random  and  from  all 
the  different  periodicals  to  be  found. 

These  periodicals  contain  stories,  songs, 
mock  speeches,  and  negro  minstrel  dia- 
logues,—  and  nothing  else.  The  literary 
material  is  either  intensely  stupid,  or  spiced 
to  the  highest  degree  with  sensation.  The 
stories  are  about  hunting,  Indian  warfare, 
California  desperado  life,  pirates,  wild  sea 
adventure,  highwaymen,  crimes  and  horrible 
accidents,  horrors  (tortures  and  snake  sto- 
ries), gamblers,  practical  jokes,  the  life  of 
vagabond  boys,  and  the  wild  behavior  of 
dissipated  boys  in  great  cities.  I'his  cata- 
logue is  exhaustive.  Tliere  are  no  other 
stories.  The  dialogue  is  short,  sharp,  and 
continuous.  It  is  broken  by  the  minimum 
of  description  and  by  no  preaching.  It  is 
almost  entirely  in  slang  of  the  most  exagger- 
ated kind,  and  of  every  variety, — that  of  the 
sea,  of  California,  and  of  the  Bowery;  of  ne- 
groes, "Dutchmen,"  Yankees,  Chinese,  and 
Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  a  score  of 
the  most  irregular  and  questionable  occupa- 
tions ever  followed  by  men.  When  the  stories 
even  nominally  treat  of  school-life,  th^.u^^  \p 
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nothing  of  jv.icw^life.  There  is  simply  a  sue- 
cessioQ  of  practical  jokes,  mischief,  outrages, 
heroic  but  impossible  feats,  fighting,  and  hor- 
rors, but  nothing  about  the  business  of  school, 
any  more  than  if  the  house  in  which  the  boys 
live  were  a  summer  boarding-house.  The 
sensational  incidents  in  these  stories  are  intro- 
duced by  force,  apparently  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  highly  spiced  mixture. 
One  of  t|)e  school  stories  before  us  has  a  "  lo- 
cal color  "  which  is  purely  English,  although 
the  names  are  Americanized.  The  mixture 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  The  hero  is 
the  son  of  a  "  country  gentleman  "  of  Ohio, 
and  comes  to  school  with  an  old  drunkard, 
"  ex-butler "  of  the  Ohio  country  gentleman, 
whom  he  allows  to  join  him,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Depot.  This  scandalous  old  rascal 
is  kept  in  the  story,  apparently  because  an 
old  drunkard  is  either  a  good  mstrumeht  or 
a  good  victim  for  practical  jokes.  The  hero 
goes  to  dine  with  a  gentleman  whose  place, 
near  the  school,  is  called  the  "  Priory." 
While  waiting  for  dinner  he  goes  out  for  a 
stroll  in  the  "  Park."  He  rescues  a  girl  from 
drowning,  sends  back  to  school  for  another 
suit  of  clothes,  goes  out  again  and  takes  a 
ride  on  a  bison,  is  thrown  off,  strikes,  in 
falling,  a  professor,  who  is  fortunately  fat 
enough  to  break  his  fall,  goes  to  the  "snake 
house"  with  the  professor,  is  fascinated  by 
the  rattle-snake  which  gets  loose,  seizes  the 
reptile  and  throws  it  away  after  it  has  bitten 
through  the  professor's  trowser^ — all  before 
dinner.  AH  the  teachers,  of  course,are  sneaks 
and  blackguards.  In  this  same  story,  one 
of  the  assistant  teachers  (usher,  he  is 
called}  gets  drunk  and  insults  the  principal, 
whereupon  the  latter  holds  the  nozzle,  while 
he  directs  some  of  the  boys  to  work  a 
garden  pump,  and  throws  water  on  the 
assistant,  who  lies  helplessly  drunk  on  the 
grass, — all  of  which  is  enforced  by  a  picture. 
There  is  not  a  decent  good  boy  in  the 
story.  TTiere  is  not  even  the  old  type  of 
sneaking  good  hoy.  The  sneaks  and 
bullies  are  all  despicable  in  the  extreme. 
The  heroes  are  continually  devising  mis- 
chief which  is  mean  and  cruel,  but  which 
is  here  represented  as  smart  and  funny. 
They  all  have  a  dare-devil  character,  and 
brave  the  principal's  rod  as  one  of  the 
smallest  dangers  of  life.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  traditional  English  brutality  in 
exaggerated  forms.  The  nearest  approach 
to  anything  respectable  is  that  after  another 
boy  has  been  whipped  for  mischief  done  by 
the  hero,  the  latter  tells  his  friend  that  they 
ought  to  have  confessed,  but  the  friend 


replies  with  the  crushing  rejoinder  that  then 
there  would  only  have  been  three  flogged 
instead  of  one. 

Another  type  of  hero  very  common  in 
these  stories  is  the  city  youth,  son  of  a  rich 
&ther,  who  does  not  give  his  son  as  much 
pocket  money  as  the  latter  considers  suit- 
able. This  constitutes  stinginess  on  the 
father's  part,  although  it  might  be  consid- 
ered pardonable,  seeing  that  these  young 
men  drink  champagne  every  day,  treat  the 
crowd  generally  when  they  drink,  and  play 
billiards  for  $100  a  game.  The  father,  in 
til  is  class  of  stories,  is  represented  as  secietly 
vicious  and  hypocritically  pious.  In  the 
specimen  of  this  class  before  us  the  young 
man  is  "  discovered  "  in  the  PoUce  Court  ts 
a  prisoner,  whence  he  is  remanded  to  the 
Tombs.  He  has  been  arrested  for  coUariif 
a  big  policeman,  to  prevent  him  from  ova- 
taking  a  girl  charged  with  pocket-picking- 
He  interfered  because  he  judged  frmn  the 
girl's  &ce  that  she  was  irmocent,  and  it  is 
suggested,  for  future  development  in  the 
story,  that  she  was  running  away  frrai 
insult,  and  that  the  cry  of  "  stop  thief"  was 
to  get  help  from  the  police  and  otheis  to 
seize  her.  The  hero,  who  is  the  son  of  a 
man  worth  five  millions,  and  who  is  in  prison 
under  an  assumed  name,  now  sends  for  his 
father's  clerk  and  demands  $  1 ,000,  saying  thai 
otherwise  he  will  declare  his  real  name  and 
disgrace  his  femily.  He  gets  the  money. 
He  then  sends  for  a  notorious  Tombs  lawyei, 
to  whom  he  gives  $500.  With  this  sun 
his  release  is  easily  procured.  He  then 
starts  with  his  cousm  to  initiate  the  latter 
into  life  in  New  York.  They  go  to  a  thieves' 
college,  where  they  see  a  young  fellow  grad- 
uated. His  part  consists  in  taking  thuip 
from  the  pockets  of  a  hanging  figure,  to  ibe 
garments  of  wh  ich  bells  are  attached,  witboui 
causing  the  bells  to  ring.  Of  this  a  fiitl-pig« 
illustration  is  given.  The  two  young  men 
then  go  up  the  Bowery  to  a  beer  saloon 
where  the  hero  sustains  his  chancter  b^  his 
vulgar  familiarity  with  the  girl  waiters. 
Next,  they  hear  a  row  in  a  side  stiecL 
They  find  a  crowd  collected  watching  a 
wontan  who  hangs  from  a.  third-story  win- 
dow, while  her  drunken  husband  beats  ant) 
cuts  her  hands  to  make  her  falL  Hk  hen 
solves  this  situation  by  drawing  his  levcdTtf 
andshootingtheman.  Asheandhiscompan- 
ion  withdraw  unobser\-ed,  the  former  wards 
off  the  compliments  of  the  latter  by  saying 
modesdy  that  he  could  -not  bear  to  stand 
there  and  see  such  a  crowd  looking  on,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  so  hejus  <^  the 
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proper  thing.  Next  day  the  hero,  meetiDg 
the  thieves'  college  graduate  in  the  corridor 
of  die  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  agrees  to  receive 
and  hold  for  him  any  booty  he  may  seize  in 
the  bar-room ;  which  he  does.  At  night  he 
and  his  &iend  go  to  a  disreputable  masked 
ball,  where  the  hero  recognizes  his  father  in 
disguise  amongst  the  dancers.  Securing  a 
place  in  the  same  set,  during  a  pause  in  the 
dance  he  snatches  the  mask  from  his  own 
face  and  his  father's  at  the  same  moment. 
'Iliis  edifying  incident  is  enforced  by  a  full- 
page  illustration.  A  friend  suggests  the 
question,  What  demon  of  truthfulness  makes 
the  artist  put  such  brutal  and  vulgar  faces 
on  the  men?  In  this  class  of  stories, 
iatheis  and  sons  are  represented  as  natural 
enemies,  and  the  true  position  for  the  son  is 
that  of  suspicion  and  armed  peace. 

Another  type  of  hero  who  figures  largely 
in  these  stones  is  the  vagabond  boy,  in  the 
streets  of  a  great  city,  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, or  at  sea.  Sometimes  he  has  some 
cleverness  in  singing,  or  dancing,  or  ventril- 
oquism, or  negro  acting,  and  he  gabs  a  pre- 
carious living  while  rovmg  about.  This  vag- 
abond life  of  adventure  is  represented  as 
interesting  and  enticing,  and,  when  the  hero 
rises  from  vagabond  life  to  flash  life,  that  is 
represented  as  success.  RespecUble  home 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  depicted  at  all, 
and  is  only  referred  to  as  stupid  and  below 
the  ambition  of  a  clever  youth.  Industry 
and  economy  in  some  r^;ular  pursuit,  or  in 
study  are  never  mentioned  at  all.  Generos- 
ity does  not  consist  in  even  luxurious  expend- 
iture, but  in  wasting  money.  The  type 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  gambler,  one  day 
"  flush "  and  wasteful,  another  day  mined 
and  in  misery. 

There  is  another  type  of  boy  who  some- 
times furnishes  the  nero  of  a  story,  but 
who  also  figures  more  or  less  in  all  of  them. 
That  is  the  imp  of  mischief, — the  sort  of 
boy  who  is  an  mtolerable  nuisance  to  the 
neighborhood.  The  stories  are  told  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  boy,  so  that  he  seems 
to  be  a  fine  fellow,  and  all  the  world,  which 
IS  against  him,  is  unjust  and  overbearing. 
His  father,  the  immediate  representative  of 
society,  executes  its  judgments  with  the  rod, 
"hich  again  is  an  insult  to  the  high-spirited 
youth,  and  |>roduces  on  bis  side,  either  open 
war,  or  a  dignified  retreat  to  some  distant 
region.  Here  is  a  story,  for  instance,  of  a 
ixiy  who  was  left  in  charge  of  a  country  gro- 
cery store.  To  amuse  his  leisure  he  takes 
a  lump  of  butter  from  the  stock  and  greases 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  store.     Several 


village  characters,  among  them,  on  old  maid, 
the  paison,  and  the  squire,  come  to  perform 
on  this  arena  for  the  amusement  of  the 
youth  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends.  While 
the  squire  is  trying  to  get  up  or  get  off  the 
platform,  the  owner  of  the  grocery  returns 
and  he  and  the  squire  have  a  fight  on  the 
grass-plot  over  the  question  whether  the  gro- 
cer greased  his  own  platform  or  not.  Next 
comes  Nemesis  in  the  shape  of  the  boy's 
father.  The  conversation  between  these  two, 
and  the  denouement  may  be  worth  quoting. 
In  the  soliloquy  at  the  end  there  seems  to 
be  a  reminiscence  of  J^'isk, 


"  J«a»^"  uid  bt  "you  m  bialiiaa  my  heart  wub  your 
DComiOik  (ODducL 

"^ADf — ■I'XB,  >]wHyi  iZanff  F"  fToaoat  hk  fttbo-.    "Jiudc% 

"^n't  winter;   i'm  ficod  cuoulh  now." 

alnr-pjited  ehcnib,  link  lin  niwiawy 
^y,  fLppuendy  in  confidence  to  ft  fly  on 
thenilinE. 

"Actuabj  Hninf  Ilia  nroieclor,"  the  deacon  nid.     "Oh. 
Juno,  you  wickaliDnorBcbL" 
"  Pop  t  nimie  win  PeDDH,  juid  ho  wu  ft  ihert-hair^  Qb- 

AojHbodr  DftiBcd  B^aL*' 

The  deacon  made  a  bonified  nunth. 

"  V^  you  never  heariien  m  quietude  a^d  meeknen  of  qqrit 
to  word*  of  KprnnJ  and  ftdviccT"  Aid  he. 

"Daned  Hthl  nthcr  liBben   to  fuuiv  ilmiu,"    muttavd 

to  chanw  you. 

"  Dai.  man*  a  widt'i  toreneea,"  Jinuay  reflected;  then  he 
dunged  hii  tune.     "  Lei  mc  nffthii  time,  dad.  ii>d  I'll  be  the 

lobacco,  clean  my  leelh  nay  momiog  BDd  wdt'tbe  Ufe  out  oT 
anybody  dat  wont  lay  their  pnyen  regukr  and  go  to  church 
e>ay  day  in  the  week." 

The  deacon  nodded  hk  head  Ae  wrong  way. 

"Ynicu'tpkythatontbaoM  nunagaio.-'liend;  "it'i 
loit  ita  vuniifa,  ii^  phiyed  out.    Strq>  up,  aiy  ton." 

UnwiUDgly  Jimoiy  Aepped  up. 

duMo  WU  pdling  him  all  orer  witfi  ■  itaut  iwiidi,  wbkh  Mt 
Ibt  ttntnt  of  agneable. 

But  fiuUy  he  wai  teleued  and  crawled  ddefiiUy  up  to  bed. 

TbaiB  ate  Ihinn  nicer  than  eoing  to  bed  at  &«  o'docJi  on  a 
brif  ht,  faieety.  £ul  day,  and  Jiminy  kjiew  >o. 

''Thnbercii  gettiBr  awftU  tiale,'' he  medhMed,  loiGiu  and 
ana  you  qd  "*^****  me  with  nalt<afcea  if 


lie  sooi^hauae  then,  i 
andU  will  make  Mm. 


Pnl^lh 


The  songs  and  dialogues  are  almost  all 
utterly  stupid.  The  dialogues  depend  for 
any  interest  they  have  on  the  most  vapid 
kind  of  negro  minstrel  buffoonery.  The 
songs,  without  having  any  distinct  character, 
seem  often  to  be  calculated  to  win  applause 
from  tramps  and  rioters.  The  verse,  of  all 
before  us,  which  has  the  most  point  to  it,  is 
the  following.  What  the  point  is  requires 
no  elucidation : 


who  wDiJd  not  it 


^k)oglc 
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He  did  WTonr.  but  wbcn  poor  men  woe  ncau*  in  need, 
Tbe  bil  le  UMI  Ibea  *u  WiUiun  M.  Twocd. 

These  stories  are  not  markedly  profane, 
and  they  are  not  obscene.  They  are  inde- 
scribably vulgar.  They  represent  boys  as 
engaging  all  the  time  in  the  rowdy  type  of 
drinking.  The  heroes  are  either  swagger- 
ing, vulgar  swells,  of  the  rowdy  style,  or 
they  are  in  the  vagabond  mass  below  the 
rowdy  swell.  They  are  continually  asso- 
ciating with  criminals,  gamblers,  and  low 
people  who  live  by  their  wits.  The  theater 
of  the  stories  is  always  disreputable.  The 
proceedings  and  methods  of  persons  of  the 
criminal  and  disreputable  classes,  who  ap- 
pear in  the  stories,  are  all  described  m 
detail.  The  boy  reader  obtains  a  theoreti- 
cal and  literary  acquaintance  with  methods 
of  fraud  and  crime.  Sometimes  drunken- 
ness is  represented  in  its  disgrace  and 
misery,  but  generally  drinking  is  represented 
as  jolly  and  entertaining,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  boys  who  act  as  the  boys 
in  these  stories  do  ever  have  to  pay  any 
penalty  for  it  in  after  life.  The  persons 
who  are  held  up  to  admiration  are  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  bar-rooms,  concert 
saloons,  variety  theaters,  and  negro  minstrel 
troupes. 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  ex- 
amined we  may  generalize  the  following  in 
regard  to  the  views  of  life  which  these 
stories  inculcate,  and  the  code  of  morals 
and  manners  which  they  teach: 

The  first  thing  which  a  boy  ought  to 
acquire  is  physical  strength  for  fighting  pur- 
poses. The  feats  of  strength  performed  by 
these  youngsters  In  combat  with  men  and 
animals  are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  In 
regard  to  details  the  supposed  code  of 
English  brutality  prevails,  especially 'in  the 
stories  which  have  English  local  color,  but 
it  is  always  mixed  with  the  code  of  the 
revolver,  and,  in  many  of  the  stories,  the 
latter  is  taught  in  its  fullness.  These 
yoimgsters  generally  carry  revolvers  and 
use  them  at  their  good  discretion.  Every 
youth  who  aspires  to  manliness  ought  to 
get  and  carry  a  revolver. 

A  boy  ought  to  cheat  the  penurious  father 
who  does  not  give  him  a^  much  money  as 
lie  finds  necessary,  and  ought  to  compel 
him  to  pay.  A  good  way  to  force  him  to 
pay  liberally,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stop 
criticising  his  son's  habits,  is  to  find  out  his 
own  vices  (he  always  has  some)  and  then 
to  levy  blat^>iiiml  on  faim. 


Every  boy,  who  does  not  want  to  be 
■'  green  "  and  "  soft,"  ought  to  "  see  the 
elephant."  All  fine  manly  young  fdlows 
are  familiar  with  the  actors  and  singers  at 
variety  theaters,  and  the  girl  waites  at 
concert  saloons. 

As  to  drinking,  the  bar-room  code  is 
taught.  The  boys  stop  in  at  bar-rooms 
all  along  the  street,  swallow  drinks  stand- 
ing or  leaning  with  rowdy  grace  on  the  bar. 
They  treat  and  are  treated,  and  consider  it 
insulting  to  refuse  or  to  be  refiised.  The 
good  fellows  meet  every  one  on  a  footing 
of  equality — above  all  in  a  bar-room. 

Quiet  home  life  is  stupid  and  unmanly. 
Boys  brought  up  in  it  never  know  the  worid 
or  life.  They  have  to  work  bard  and  to  bo* 
down  to  false  doctrines  which  parsons  and 
teachers,  in  league  with  parents,  have  in- 
vented against  boys.  To  become  a  tnie 
man,  a  boy  must  break  with  respectability 
and  join  the  vagabonds  and  the  swell  mob. 

No  fine  young  fellow,  who  knows  life, 
need  mind  the  law,  still  less  the  police.  The 
latter  are  all  stupid  loiits.  If  a  boy's  fatha 
is  rich  and  he  has  money,  he  can  easily  find 
smart  lawyers  (advertisement  gratis)  who 
can  get  the  boy  out  of  prison,  and  will  dine 
with  him  at  Delmonico's  afterward.  The 
sympathies  of  a  manly  young  fellow  are 
with  criminals  against  the  law,  and  he  con- 
ceals crime  when  he  can. 

Whatever  good  or  ill  happens  to  a  young 
man  he  should  always  be  gay.  The  onl)' 
.ills  in  question  are  physical  pain  or  lack  of 
money.  These  should  be  borne  with  gay- 
ely  and  indifference,  but  should  not  alter 
the  philosophy  of  life. 

As  to  the  rod,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  gen- 
eralize. Teachers  and  parents,  in  these 
stories,  act  faithfully  up  to  Solomon's  pre- 
cept. When  a  lather  Sogs  his  son,  the  tnie 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  the  son  should 
run  away  and  seek  a  life  of  adventure. 
When  he  does  this  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  fiiends,  or  in  living  by  his  wit^  so 
that  he  makes  money,  and  comes  back  rirh 
and  glorious,  to  find  his  father  in  the  pooi- 
house. 

These  periodicals  seem  to  be  inteodiKl 
for  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
although  they  often  treat  of  older  persMti 
Probably  many  boys  outgrow  them  ami 
come  to  see  the  folly  and  falsehood  of 
them.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  so 
much  corruption  should  be  afloat  and  not 
exert  some  influence.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
great  harm  which  is  done  to  boys  of  thai  a^, 
by  the  nervous  excitement  of  reading  bar- 
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roving  and  sensational  stories,  because  the 
literature  before  us  only  participates  in  that 
harm  with  otBer  literature  of  bj  higher  pre- 
teimons.  But  what  we  have  said  suffices 
to  show  that  these  papers  poison  boys' 
minds  with  views  of  life  which  are  so  base 
and  false  as  to  destroy  all  manliness  and 
all  chances  of  true  success.     How  far  they 


are  read  by  boys  of  good  home  i 
we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  say.  They  cer- 
tainly are  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  can 
be  easily  obtained,  and  easily  concealed, 
and  it  is  a  question  for  parents  and  teachers 
how  iar  this  is  done.  Persons  under  those 
responsibilities  ought  certainly  to  know 
what  the  character  of  this  literature  is. 


DRESDEN   CHINA- 

THE   ROYAL  SAXON   PORCELAIN   WORKS   AT 


When  we  consider  the  fact  that  china- 
wait  at  the  present  day  enters  so  largely 
mto  the  common  needs  of  every  household, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  we  have  only  to 
look  back  a  century  and  a  half  to  find  it  a 
rarity  so  highly  prized  that  a  service  of  por- 
celain equaled  in  value  a  service  of  silver, 
and  the  magnates  of  the  world  alone  could 
aSoiA  so  great  a  luxury.     Indeed,  less  than 
four  hundred  years  ago,  as  distinguished 
from  pottery,  porcelain  was  absolutely  un- 
known  in   Europe,   although  the  Chinese 
assert    for  it  an  antiquity  of  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ.     The  fiist  specimens  of 
real  china-ware  ever  seen  in  the  West  were 
brought    back   by    those  bold    Portuguese 
navigators  who,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, made  their  adventurous  voyages  to  the 
Orieat,       The  Chinese  declared  that  owing 
to  the  abasement  of  the  art  and  to  the  loss 
of  some    of  its   secrets,  the  porcelain  thus 
introduced  into  Europe  was  far  inferior  to 
that  which  their  factories  in  remoteragcs  had 
produced,  but  it  was  admired,  nevertheless, 
as   the    finest   of   novelties,  and  for  long 
years  afterward   the  wealth  of  kings  and 
princes  was  vainly  squandered  in  the  attempt 
to  imitate  it.     The  age  was  one  of  colossal 
superstition;    sorcery    was    a    creed;    the 
search  for  the  universal  panacea,  the  philos- 
opher's  stone  and  the  great  solvent  which 
would  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  acutest  mmds. 
All  the   zeal  carried  into  these  chimerical 
pursuits  was  turned  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Chinese  secret.     Night  after  night,  and  year 
after  year,  the  alchemists  of  Europe  kept 
vigil  in  their  solitary  laboratories  over  their 
kiln-fires  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  mys- 
tery which  constantly  eluded  them.     Often 
they  trod  upon  the  verge  of  success.     Feld- 
spar was  discovered  as  the  glaze,  but  their 
experimeots  ^ed  to  procure  a  substance 


which  would  resist  the  fierce  heat  necessary 
to  fiise  the  feldspar.  If  they  attempted  to 
hasten  the  vitrification  of  the  latter  by  the 
addition  of  fluxes,  the  clay  body  of  the 
article  would  lose  its  form  and  every  essay 
proved  abortive. 

It  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries  that  endeavors  so  persistent 
were  crowned  with  success.  The  discoverer 
of  the  material  by  which  genuine  trans- 
parent, hard,  white  china-ware  could  be 
manufactured  in  Europe  was  one  Johann 
Friedrich  BSttger,  a  native  of  Schleii,  in  the 
principality  of  Reuss,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  1685,  and  whose  brief  life  of  thirty-five 
years  was  virtually  that  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe 
the  "  Royal  Saxon  Porcelain  Works  at 
Meissen,"  an  establishment  founded  under 
BSttger's  direction  in  1710,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  have  long  been  world-famed 
under  the  generic  name  of  Dresden 
china. 

Most  of  my  countrymen  who  visit  the 
Saxon  capital,  if  their  attention  is  turned  to 
the  subject  of  porcelain  in  the  least  degree, 
content  themselves  with  an  inspection  of 
the  warehouse  and  salesroom  of  the  Meissen 
factory,  which  is  situated  in  Schloss-strasse, 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
of  the  king.  In  omitting  a  visit  to  the  por- 
celain works  at  that  queer  little  town  of 
Meissen,  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  Elbe, 
they  deprive  themselves  of  an  experience 
which  would  afTbrd  most  people  pleasant 
recollections  for  a  life-time.  At  the  factory 
they  can  not  only  see  specimens  of  eveiy 
article  which  is  tiiere  produced,  but,  what  is 
vastly  more  interesting,  they  may  witness 
the  process  of  making  and  decorating  china- . 
ware  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end.   '  I C 
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The  trip  to  Meissen  may  be  made  either 
by  rail  or  steamer,  and,  on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  the  latter  mode  of  conveyance  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  the  journey  occupy- 
ing, perhaps,  an  hour  and  a  half.  Once  tn 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets  or  lanes  of  the 
town,  the  visitor  will  scarcely  fail  to  observe 
that  he  is  in  a  place  which  has  been  finished 
for  centuries,  and  is  face  to  face  with  an  age 
the  epoch  of  which  he  can  scarcely  fix. 
What  retnains  of  the  old  city  lies  upon  a 
small,  flat  piece  of  land  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  upon  the  slope  of  the  adjacent 
hill  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river.  This 
height  is  only  large  enough  to  afford  situa- 
tions for  a  few  straggling  houses  upon  its 
face,  and  for  the  fine  old  castle  and  cathe- 
dra! which  crown  its  summit.  Two  beauti- 
ful bridges  span  the  Elbe  and  reflect  credit 
upon  the  authority  which  compelled  their 
construction.  If  one  visits  Meissen  by  rail 
it  is  over  one  of  these  bridges  that  the 
way  lies,  and  on  through  the  town  to  the 
further  side, — in  fact,  to  the  very  outskirts, 
— before  the  porcelain  works  appear  in  view. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  yellow  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  is  im- 
mense, solid  and  enduring.  At  the  main 
entrance  a  porter,  in  livery,  meets  the 
visitors,  and,  m  answer  to  their  request  for 
admittance,  conducts  them  to  the  door  of 
the  "niederlage"  or  store-room,  introducing 
them  to  the  clerk  in  charge.  This  functionary 
minutely  registers  the  names  and  nationality 
of  the  strangers,  takes  the  fixed  fee  for  ad- 
mission and  puts  the  party  in  the  hands 
of  a  guide.  The  contents  of  the  store-room 
are  first  inspected.  These  consist  of  a  vast 
array  of  vases,  candelabra,  clocks,  toilet  sets, 
table  services  and  fancy  groups.  In  the 
show-cases  are  thousands  of  porcelain 
paintings,  for  setting  as  jewelry,  copies  of 
the  masterpieces  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
as  well  as  larger  pieces  for  framing  or  en- 
shrining. There  are  articles  of  luxury ; 
articles  of  common  use,  in  fact  all  the 
varied  products  of  the  establishment,  each 
beautif^  of  its  kind.  Everything  is  for  sale 
and  the  prices  are  graduated  in  accordance 
with  the  work  which  is  put  on  each  piece. 
But  let  us  turn  from  this  dazzling  display 
and  follow,  step  by  step,  the  various  proc- 
esses employed  in  the  manufacture. 

Two  substances,  possessing  diametrically 
opposite  properties,  and  which  must  be 
mixed  together  in  adequate  proportions, 
mainly  enter  into  the  composition  of  china- 
ware.  The  first  of  these,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  manufacture,  is  kaolin,  a  variety  of 


while  and  friable  day,  resulting  fiom  ibe 
decomposition  of  minerals  of  the  fetds^ 
family,  and  which  is  incapable  of  melting 
under  the  hottest  fire,  as  it  has  lost  its  fluxi- 
ble  particles  in  the  process  of  disintegrauon ; 
the  second  material,  curiously  enough,  is 
simply  pure  feldspar,  finely  pulveriied, 
which  readily  fuses  at  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  Kaolin  is  found  in  deposits  of  greatei 
or  less  richness  in  nearly  all  countries,  but 
of  particularly  good  quality  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tin  mines.  The  best  sort,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  obtained  in  Europe,  at 
Limoges,  in  France ;  near  Meissen,  in  Get- 
many  ;  and  in  ComwaU,  England. 

The  clay  is  taken  from  the  pits  in  lumps 
of  various  sizes,  and  brought  to  the  pug- 
mills,  where,  by  water-power,  it  is  subjected 
to  a  dredging  process  in  order  to  free  it 
from  its  coarser  components. 

In  the  vaulted  diamber  a  number  o( 
immense  vats  are  arranged  upon  terraces 
of  solid  masonry.  Through  the  largest  and 
uppermost  of  these  vats  a  stream  of  deai 
water  is  conducted.  Into  this  the  crude 
clay  is  cast,  receiving  fiY>m  time  to  time  i 
vigorous  stirring.  By  this  method  the 
lumps  are  dissolved,  and  the  sandy  elements 
gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
finer  particles,  however,  pass  off  with  the 
water,  through  a  faucet,  upon  a  sieve  into 
a  neighboring  vat,  and  again  successireh 
through  all  the  vats  of  the  tier,  by  means  (^ 
other  faucets  and  other  sieves,  each  of  the 
latter  being  of  finer  texture  dian  the  pI^ 
ceding  one,  until  the  cement  alone  reaches 
the  reservoir  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace, 
where  it  is  deposited  in  a  condition  of  per 
feet  freedom  from  every  impurity. 

The  surface  water  is  now  drawn  <&,  and, 
after  the  remaining  amount  of  moisture  has 
been  exacdy  ascertained,  the  pasty  residuum 
is  ready  to  enter  into  the  preparation  of  the 
"  mass  "  which  is  later  to  be  manipulated 
into  china-ware. 

The  infusible  nature  of  kaolin  requires 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  fresh,  undccooi- 
posed  feldspar  shall  be  added,  in  order  lo 
produce  cohesion  in  its  particles  and  n 
cause  that  lustrous,  semi-transpaimt  qualiti' 
in  the  china  which  is  its  prindpsl  beaut};. 
The  feldspar  is  prepared  by  first  mdting  ii 
in  a  puddling  fiimace,  then  pounding  it  to 
fine  sand  and  afrerward  sifbng  it  throu^ 
sieves  of  the  finest  meshes. 

The  pure  kaolin  and  the  pulverized  Sdd- 
spar  are  now  thoroughly  mixed  togetha  m 
certain  exact  quantities  of  which  the  fonner 
is  by  far  the  larger,  water  bdog^afded  imtfl 
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the  "mass"  con»sts  of  a  semi-liquid  pulp. 
This  is  drawn  off  from  the  mixing-vat  into 
a  filter-press  where  the  superfluous  water  is 
expressed.  The  composition  is  now  of  a 
plastic  character — about  the  consistence  of 
dough — and  it  is  packed  into  saclcs  or 
crocks  and  stored  away  in  a  damp  place 
Tor  use. 

The  longer  the  "mass"  is  kept  without 
losing  its  plasticity  the  better  it  becomes, 
3s,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  impiisoned  air 
and  gases  escape  of  themselves.  But,  in 
any  case,  before  the  "mass"  can  be 
molded  into  the  various  forms  of  beauty 
and  of  use  for  which  it  is  destined,  it  must 
possess  the  greatest  possible  homogeneous- 
ness.  The  more  delicate  the  object  to  be 
made,  the  more  indispensable  the  expulsion 
of  the  air  and  the  absolute  compactness  of 
the  material.  This  consolidation  of  the 
particles  is  secured  by  cutting  off  large 
clods  of  the  "  mass"  with  a  wire  or  other 
instrument,  and  throwing  them  with  great 
violence,  npon  a  zmc-covered  table,  one 
piece  upon  anotiier,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  cut  sur&ces  perfectly  unite. 

The  potter  at  his  wheel,  of  course,  plays 
the  chief  part  in  forming  the  prepared 
"  mass  "  into  those  almost  numberless  objects 
of  ornament  and  utility  which  are  made  at 
Meissen ;  but  the  molder  at  his  table, 
likewise,  does  his  share  of  the  work.  The 
operations  of  the  former  are  especially  in- 
teresting, although  they  differ  only  from  the 
manipulations  of  the  ordinary  potter  in  the 
fact  that  here  finer  and  more  elegant  arti- 
<des  are  fabricated.  Vases,  teapots,  pitch- 
ers, bowls,  cups,  sauceis,  plates  and  dishes 
are  all  fashioned  upon  the  wheel,  each  piece 
as  it  receives  its  shape  being  separated  by 
a  wire  fr^m  the  remaining  clod  of  paste. 
Every  aitide,  according  to  its  design,  as  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  potter  is  either 
placed  upon  a  board  that  it  may  dry  suffi- 
ciently before  it  is  taken  to  the  smoothing- 
lalhe,  or  dse,  if  it  is  to  be  embossed  with 
decorations,  is  at  once  pressed,  being  still 
plastic,  into  a  gypsum  mold  wherein  the 
ornamentation  has  been  already  prepared. 
1'he  infinite  variety  of  handles  are  also 
shaped  in  gypsum  molds  and  afterward 
attached  in  their  respective  positions  by  a 
paste  formed  of  the  "  mass  "  of  thinner  con- 
sistency. Wherever  the  eye  ranges  in  the 
long  wide  hall,  it  rests  upon  stacks  of  gyp- 
sum molds,  the  various  designs  concealed 
in  which  represent  great  value  and  comprise 
the  real  treasure  of  the  establishment  The 
numerous  figures  and  groups,  elaborate  or- 


namental pieces  and  articles  of  luxury,  must 
all  be  cast  in  these  molds. 

A  number  of  modelers  are  constantly 
employed  in  finishing  either  in  clay  or  in 
gypsum  their  original  designs,  or  else  in 
modeling  from  a  given  pattern.  It  is  neces- 
saiy-  in  all  complicated  pieces  and  in  groups, 
afrer  the  completion  of  the  design,  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  main  object  all  its  free-staying 
parts,  each  of  which  must  be  cast  by  itself. 
The  work,  otherwise,  could  not  be  perfectly 
done.  Indeed,  there  are  groups  manu&ct- 
ured  for  the  casting  of  which  more  than 
one  hundred  distinct  molds  are  needed. 
The  molds  are  generally  divided  into 
halves,  and  in  the  center  of  each  half  mold 
is  a  cavity  produced  by  the  model,  and 
exactly  corresponding  in  shape  with  it. 
Over  one  of  these  cavities  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  "  mass  "  is  laid  and  the  molder 
presses  the  second  half  mold  tightly  upon 
the  first  A  few  minutes  later,  when  the 
mold  is  opened,  the  head  of  a  figure,  per- 
haps an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  even  the  face  of  a 
pug  dog,  perfect  in  its  ugliness,  is  visible. 
The  objects  as  taken  from  the  molds  are 
always  one-third  larger  than  they  will  ap- 
pear after  being  baked. 

The  potters  and  molders  and  modelers 
having .  finished  their  work,  the  ware  is 
handed  over  to  the  retouchers,  who  have 
to  put  the  separate  parts  of  articles, 
figures,  and  groups  together  and  supply 
the  ornamentation.  This  part  of  the  busi- 
ness requires  a  peculiar  skill  and  special 
training,  the  latter  being  fiimished  by  an  art 
school  in  connection  with  the  factory,  the 
establishment  of  which  dates  back  to  1764. 
In  this  school  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years 
is  necessary,  and  the  best  masters  in  draw- 
ing and  modeling  give  instruction  to  the 
pupils.  The  tools  of  the  retoucher  aie 
simply  fine  brushes  and  delicate  instruments 
with  which  he  removes  the  imperfections 
from  each  article  or  fills  in  what  may  be 
lacking,  thus  bringing  the  various  parts  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection.  He  ce- 
ment used  to  join  together  the  different 
pieces  of  any  group  or  object  is  merely  the 
china  "mass"  liquified  to  the  consistency 
of  paste. 

Flowers,  lace  and  firet-woik  are  a  frequent 
decoration  of  groups,  vases,  and  ornamental 
pieces.  Flowers  are  generally  formed  with 
a  free  hand,  and  it  is  most  interesting  and 
curious  to  watch  the  dexterous  operation. 
Every  litde  leaf  and  stamen  must  be  sepa- 
rately fashioned,  and  afterward  united.  In 
fact,  almost  all  the  fancy  wptk  bv,dpfw^^|^ 
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hand,  ploddingly  and  painfully,  and  often 
in  a  stifling  atmosphere.  A  woman  sits  at 
a  table  with  a  lump  of  kneaded  clay,  very 
much  like  a  piece  of  dough,  at  her  side. 
Near  her  are  a  few  httle  knives,  a  syringe 
for  squirting  a  thread  of  semi-liquid  clay, 
and,  perhaps,  a  small  fbnn  for  cutting  a 
given  pattern— the  implements  being  not 
unlike  those  used  by  pastry  cooks.  By  the 
aid  of  these  simple  tools,  a  series  of  china 
flowers,  or  fruits,  or  vines  are  slowly  formed, 
and  tastefully  disposed  upon  a  vase,  for  in- 
stance. China  lace  and  veils  are  also  usually 
made  by  women.  The  process  is  truly  mar- 
velous, requiring  no  end  of  patience  and  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  touch.  A  pot  of  liquid 
cUy-pastc  and  a  small  steel  style  are  all  that 
the  woman  needs  for  her  work.  With  these 
^e  tediously  spends  her  time,  dipping  the 
Style  into  the  pot  and  letting  a  tiny  drop 
fall  upon  a  given  spot,  then  another,  and  so 
on,  drop  by  drop,  each  of  which  solidifies 
almost  instantly  in  the  dry,  choking  atmos- 
phere of  the  room,  until  the  fine  threads  and 
minute  meshes  of  the  lace  grow  visible  un- 
der her  patient  operations^  Veils  are  made 
by  covering  fine  tulle  with  the  fluid  "  mass," 
and  draping  this,  while  it  is  still  moist,  upon 
the  figure. 

After  the  decoration  of  the  variouc  otqects 
in  this  department  of  the  establishment, 
they  are  placed  on  shelves  in  the  same  room 
to  dry.  There  appears  to  be  a  complete 
chaos  of  designs,  an  incongruous  medley  of 
articles.  Near  a  lady  in  the  most  fantastic 
rococo  may  be  seen  Jove  hurling  his  light- 
nings; by  the  side  of  Amor  is  a  monkey 
blowing  a  horn,  and  scores  of  pug  dogs  are 
gravely  watching  a  savage  astnde  of  an 
alligator. 

1'hese  articles  are  soon  sufflciently  hard 
for  the  baking.  They  are  put  into  vast 
cylindrical  ovens,  which  are  divided  in  their 
vertical  diameter  into  three  compartments, 
having  walls  three  feet  in  thickness  and  a 
clear  interior  space  of  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  height  As  the  china  cannot  b*^xposed 
direcdy  to  the  blaze,  it  is  put  in  pots  or  cases 
of  fire-proof  day,  called  seggars,  the  form 
and  size  of  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
articles  they  are  to  contain.  The  clay  of 
which  the  seggars  are  formed  is  also  valua- 
ble, and  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Meissen.  Mixed  with  sand,  this  material 
becomes,  by  baking,  a  parous,  fire-proof 
substance,  through  which  the  heat  is  admit- 
ted to  the  inclosed  china-ware,  and  all  gases 
set  free  by  the  burning  are  atle  to  pass  off. 


The  seggars,  being  full,  are  stowed  away  m 
these  upper  compartments,  alwajrs  widi  a 
view  to  the  greatest  economy  in  space;  and 
the  heat,  which  forces  itself  m  ftooi  the  fur- 
naces below,  is  only  sufiicient  to  evaporate 
the  remaining  moisture,  rendering  the  aiti^ 
cles  less  friable,  and  bringing  them  into  that 
porous  condition  in  which,  if  necessary,  thcj' 
will  readily  absorb  the  glaze.  After  this 
baking  the  ware  will  no  longer  soften  in 
water  as  air-dried  china  will;  aid,  if  it  is  noi 
to  be  glazed,  it  is  now  ready  for  die  maiiet 
Although  a  lai^  proportion  of  china  is  oohr 
once  baked,  this  speaes  of  ware,  by  a  singp- 
lar  anomaly,  is  termed  by  the  trade,  biscuit. 

Only  those  ardcles  which  have  been 
glazed  are  burned  in  the  lower  compaitmeDt 
of  the  oven.  The  three  divisions  beingno* 
fiiU  of  the  seggats,  the  doors  are  walled  up 
by  masonry  and  the  ftimace  fires  are  lighted 
The  fuel  may  be  coal,  lignite  or  wood,  and 
the  flames  must  be  constantly  fed  until  the 
heat  is  intensified  to  a  white  glow,  which  i^ 
attained  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hoiu^ 
but  the  precise  intensity  of  which  there  is  no 
method  of  measuring.  The  proper  degree 
of  heat  is  ascertained  by  observing  the  glow 
through  a  piece  of  thick  glass  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  masonry.  The  incandescent 
stage  being  reached,  it  is  now  time  to  see  if 
the  burning  has  succeeded.  A  piece  of  the 
wall  is  removed  and  a  seggar  is  withdrawn 
ftom  the  oven.  If  examination  of  its  con- 
tents proves  that  vitrifaction  of  the  glaze  bas 
resulted,  the  fires  are  gradually  permitted  to 
go  out,  and  the  built-up  doots  of  the  ov-en 
are  carefully  removed,  stone  by  stone,  \ 
order  to  prevent  a  cracking  of  the  walk 
which  a  too  sudden  entrance  of  the  cold  aJ 
would  be  sure  to  occasion.  After  the  lapa 
of,  perhaps,  three  days,  the  oven  is  cm 
enough  to  withdraw  all  the  seggars  villi 
their  precious  inclosures. 

But,  in  describing  the  baking,  the  reads 
has  been  necessarily  taken  a  little  in  advancr 
of  an  absolutely  consecutive  tiescriplion  '^ 
the  diflerent  processes  of  the  woik.  He 
must  return  to  the  glazing-room  and  see.  a5 
represented  on  page  693,  this  part  of  [hi; 
operation.  Men  stand  before  large  tubs « 
the  glazing  mixture,  which  are  placed  neai 
shelves  holding  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
glazed.  Taking  one  piece  after  anotho 
carefully  in  his  hands,  the  workman,  with  a 
quick  motion,  dips  the  article  in  the  mixnirc 
and  brings  it  out  again.  An  instant  is  saS- 
cient  to  give  the  porous  substance  a  diorougH 
and  equal  coating.  The  glaze  is  competed 
of  pure  feldspar,  finely  pulverized,  with  juB 
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niough  lime  added  to  assist  its  more  rapid 
fusion,  and  it  is  known  as  petunse.  Gener- 
ally, ^er  it  is  thoroughly  held  in  solution 
by  water,  it  is  of  a  cieamy  color,  but  it  may 
receive  certain  other  tints  by  the  use  of 
oxides.  As  each  article  comes  from  its  bath 
in  the  glazing,  the  latter  is  scraped  off  &om 
those  points  where  the  china  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  seggar,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fusion  of  the  two,  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  inevitable.  At  Meissen,  previous 
to  the  glazing,  the  famous  trade-mark  of 


the  crossed  swords  is  always  painted  mth 
cobalt  upon  the  bottom  of  each  article ;  and 
that  very  common  but  singular  production 
of  the  factory  in  table- services,  known  as  the 
bulb  pattern,  which  is  also  finished  in  blue 
or  green,  is,  likewise,  painted  after  the  first 
burning  and  before  the  glazing,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  cobalt  for  blue  and  chrome 
for  green  are  sufficiently  fire-resisting  to 
endure  the  strongest  heat  without  fusing, 
and,  on  that  account,  can  be  used  under 
the  glazing  in  simple  designs.  • 
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principal  compound  of  each  of  the  colors 
something  is  added  to  assist  its  fusibility, 
and  the  required  fineness  is  secured  by 
means  of  pounding  in  mortars  with  pestles 
kept  in  motion  by  machinery.  But  the 
mixing  of  the  vanous  colors  seen  in  china 
decorations  is  a  nice  ojieration.  To  Bott- 
ger's  skill  in  this  direction  is  due  many  of 
the  tints  which  characterize  the  Meissen 
ware,  although  the  art  of  making  that  deli- 
cate blue  shade  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
ware  of  the  early  days  of  the  establishment 
has  been  lost.  When  the  paints  are  laid  on 
they  appear  entirely  different  from  the  hues 
they  gam  after  baking.  Gold,  for  instance, 
when  applied,  is  a  dull  brown;  cobalt  blue 
is  black,  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  colors 


coloring  of  which  was  a  perfect  imitariira 
of  the  Sivres  shades,  was  placed  l»efoK 
him. 

Entering  the  room  of  the  deci»atois,  ths 
visitor  is  greeted  by  a  dose  atmosphere  inJ 
a  strong  odor  of  volatile  oil  and  tuipenlint. 
The  high  temperature  is  as  necessary-  to  tk 
rapid  drying  of  the  paints  as  the  oi!  aj>i 
turpentine  are  to  their  mixing.  The  de- 
grees of  skill  in  the  painters  are  as  vari« 
almost  as  are  the  designs  upon  the  \-ariot' 
articles.  Every  grade  of  talent  is  emplojto. 
ranging  from  the  simple  ability  to  paini  ^ 
band  upon  the  edge  of  a  tea-cup  to  ibt  ] 
high  capacity  which  is  required  to  a^ynif; 
exactness  the  masterpiece  of  a  renownrt 
painter.    And  so,  thtotUEfa  all  the  btenne- 
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diate  steps  between  and  including  these  two 
openitioDs,  the  visitor  looks  at  the  work  in 
progress.  In  one  room,  each  before  a  little 
table  which  is  made  to  revolve  slowly,  sit  a 
number  of  neophytes  in  the  decorative  art, 
who  produce  the  colored  borders  on  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  and  other  articles,  by  holding 
steadily  a  brush  filled  with  paint  upon  the 
edge  of  the  object,  which  is  firmly  kept  in 
position  upon  the  turning  table.  In  another 
department  the  artist  is  producing  from 
copies,  or  else  from  his  original  designs,  the 
most  beautiful  Sower  and  fruit  pieces.  In- 
deed, all  the  charmingly  coquettish  compo- 
sitions after  Watteau,  shepherd  groups  after 


The  ware  is  now  gradually  cooled  in  an- 
nealing ovens  in  order  to  prevent  the  crack- 
ing of  the  paint,  and  it  may  now  be  said  to 
be  ready  for  market 

The  decorations  in  gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num, if  the  dull,  dead  appearance  which 
always  characterizes  them  after  the  baking 
is  to  be  removed,  are  fiu-bished  by  women 
simply  K'ith  the  aid  of  an  agate  style,  and 
so  become  brill ianL 

Having  thoroughly  investigated  the  proc' 
esses  of  the  manufacture,  we  must  glance 
hurriedly  at  some  of  the  earlier  productions 
which  brought  the  establishment  into  re- 
pute    Although  Bottger  had  succeeded  in 


Boucher,  equestrian  pictures  after  Wouver- 
maims.  Madonnas  after  Raphael,  Holbein, 
Murillo,  and  the  rest,  landscapes,  etc.,  are 
all  cunningly  depicted  on  the  smooth  china 
by  adept  hands. 

The  articles  as  they  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  decorators  are  taken  to  the  so-called 
muffle-ovens,  where  they  are  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  without,  however,  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  flames.  Here  they 
remain  sufficiently  long  for  the  oil  to  evapo- 
rate &om  the  paint,  and  when  they  are 
taken  out,  the  various  colors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  have  be- 
cotne    lustrous  and  as  smooth  as  enamel. 


1707  in  producing  the  first  specimens  of  his 
china-ware,  it  was  not  until  three  years  later 
that  public  attention  was  invited  to  his  dis- 
covery. The  novelty  was  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Great  Easter  Fair  in  Leipsic,  in 
1710.  This  fair,  at  that  time  and  for  many 
yeara  before  and  after  (perhaps  down  to  the 
era  of  world's  expositions,  which  began  in 
1852),  was  really  the  chief  periodical  attrac- 
tion of  all  Europe.  It  was  visited  not  only 
by  hordes  of  buyers  and  sellers,  but  also  by 
throngs  of  amusement  seekers,  from  far  and 
near,  among  whom  might  always  be  found 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  crowned  heads.  Au- 
gustus of  Saxony  received  with  great  satis- 
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faction  the  congiatutationG  of  his  envious 
royal  friends  on  the  merits  of  the  new  ware, 
and  he  built  high  hopes  of  filling  his  rather 
empty  coffers  upon  the  admiration  which 
was  freely  bestowed  upon  the  few  articles  put 
on  exhibition.  These  first  specimens  were 
of  a  brown  color  and  not  of  the  finest  text- 
ure, yet  they  were  accounted  so  beautiful 
that  a  virulent  china  mania  at  once  seized 
the  entire  elegant  world.  The  fabrication 
which,  heretofore,  had  been  earned  on  in 
the  contracted  space  of  Bottger's  laboratory 
in  the  Jungfembaster,  in  Dresden  (the  pre^ 
ent  site  of  the  stately  Briihlschen  Terrasse), 
was  transfetred  to  more  commodious  quar- 
ters in  the  Albrcchtsburg,  at  Meissen,  where 
Bottger  and  his  workmen  prosecuted  their 
labon  in  the  utmost  privacy  to  guard  against 
exposing  their  secret. 

The  first  demand  for  the  new  ware  took 
the  shape  of  orders  for  every  conceivable 
kind  of  ornamentation  in  which  it  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  wood  or  metal. 
Then  came  a  rage  for  statuary  wherewith 
to  embellish  gardens  and  lawns ;  afterward 
an  eager  desire  was  shown  to  possess  a 
mandarin  with  a  nodding  head,  or  a  hideous 
idol,  h  la  Chirtois,  sitting  cross-legged  upon 
a  cushion.  These  passions  could  not  be 
gratified  fiilly  before  a  violent  craving  was 


developed  for  decorated  china  buttons  for 
coats  and  gowns,  seals,  dagger-hilts,  dice, 
chess-men,  combs,  powder-boxes,  pomatum- 
pots,  and  a  variety  of  other  knickknacks. 
So  the  factory  was  kept  constantly  in  opera- 
tion, and  there  were  eager  purchasers  for  all 
its  productions  over  and  beyond  the  large 
quantity  which  Augustus  distributed  freely 
among  his  friends.  The  happy  possessor  of 
a  piece  of  this  costly  ware  treasured  it  as  so 
much  gold  and  exhibited  it  to  his  visitocs 
as  a  beautifiil  curiosity.  The  infelicitous 
idea  occurred  to  one  of  the  rich  dames  con- 
nected with  the  Saxon  court,  as  she  lay  on 
her  death-bed,  that  she  would  prefi?r  to  be 
buried  in  a  china  cofSn,  Steps  were  at  ona 
taken  to  gratify  this  wish,  and  a  very  fine 
burial-case,  in  imitation  of  a  sarcophagus, 
was  made  at  Meissen.  It  was  obw  thoughi 
that  one  of  the  pnndpal  productions  of  die 
factory  would  be  coffins,  in  spite  of  the  angiy 
mutterings  of  the  cabinet-makers,  who  were 
already  greatly  embittered  at  the  .extent  to 
which  porcelain,  in  many  directions,  had 
superseded  wood.  But  when  the  time  came 
to  place  the  remains  of  the  Baroness  tod 
Thielau  in  the  tomb  of  her  fathers,  an  ui^- 
toward  accident  occurred  which  resulted  in 
nipping  the  china  coffin  business  in  thebnd 
The  bearers  let  the  casket  fall  and  it  broke 
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m  pieces,  exposing  the  corpse  to  the  gaze  of 
the  moumera.  Captious  people  declared 
that  this  mishap  was  thesetjuence  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  grave-diggers  and  the 
carpenters.  At  any  rate,  there  were  no 
more  china  coffins. 

The  charming  groups  and  figure  pieces 
which  originated  at  the  Meissen  factory,  and 
which  mainly  gave  it  celebrity,  fint  appeared 
in  perfection  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  earlier  attempts  at  making  them  having 
been  failures  in  consequence  of  the  miscal- 
culation of  the  modelers  respecting  the 
shrinkage  of  the  "  mass"  in  the  process  of 
baking.  It  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
attain  sjfmmelry  and  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  different  parts  to  each  other,  and  the 
difficulty  was  only  successfully  overcome 
after  repeated  efforts  and  many  discourage- 
ments. But  to  Joachim  Kandler,  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  large  inventive  faculty, 
who  died  in  1755,  after  having  served  for 
a  long  series  of  years  as  chief  modeler  of 
the  establishment,  belongs  the  credit  of  mas- 
tering the  perplexity.  He  it  was  who  de- 
signed most  of  those  well-known  creations 
of  the  factory  which  have  held  the  market 
since  the  days  of  our  great- grandparents, — 
all  those  animals,  birds,  vases,  figures  and 
groups  which  are  as  popular  to-day  as  at  the 


time  of  their  first  appearance.  Among  hun- 
dreds of  small  figures,  each  perfect  of  its 
kind,  wWch  KSndler's  prolific  brain  devised, 
may  be  mentioned  that  grotesque  orchestra, 
every  member  of  which  is  represented  with 
the  head  of  a  monkey  upon  the  body  of  a 
man,  and  each  performer  having  a  strikingly 
difterent  facial  expression  in  keeping  with 
his  efforts  upon  his  instrument.  Kandler 
also  introduced  all  those  figures  h  !a  Wat- 
teau  and  the  Dresden  china  shepherdess, 
specimens  of  which  may  to-day  be  found  in 
almost  every  house  of  wealth  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  In  one  of  the  little  illustra- 
tions before  us,  we  have  the  coquettish  maid 
of  honor  feeding  her  pet  lamb  fix>m  a  fairy 
bowl.  She  holds  the  animal  as  tenderly  as 
if  it  were  a  baby,  and  utterly  ignores  the 
languishing  courtier  in  the  companion  piece, 
who  extends  a  tiny  box  of  bon-bons  toward 
the  iaixinnamorata,  vainly  hoping  to  win  •'k 
smile  of  recognition. 

The  other  Watteau  figures  represent  a 
bashful  cavalier  offering  his  suit  to  a  blush- 
ing demoiselle,  who  is  not  at  all  averse  to 
his  declarations.  Those  who  know  these 
pieces,  agree  in  saying  that  they  tell  theic 
story  to  the  life. 

TTie  effigy  of  Count  Bruhl's  tailor  is  a  very 
skillful  piece  of  K^dter*s  work,  as  wellas^a L, 
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laughter-provoking  caricature  of  a  too  am- 
lutious  man.  Bnihl,  in  spite  of  the  gieat 
service  he  rendered  to  his  master,  the  elector, 
was  an  arrant  fop  in  manners  and  dress,  and 
had  no  end  of  clothes.  Having  so  frequent 
intercourse  with  his  tailor,  the  latter  grew 
familiar  and  presumed  so  far  as  to  beg  the 
count  to  secure  him  an  invitation  to  a  court 
dinner.  "  Your  desire  shall  be  gratified," 
said  Bruhl,  and  the  tailor  impatiently  waited 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.     But  months 

tiassed  and  no  intimation  came  that  the 
ong-awaited  honor  was  to  be  bestowed. 
Finally  the  tailor  was  summoned  to  the 
palace,  and  the  effigy  of  himself,  as  exhibited 
by  the  engraving,  was  placed  before  his 
mortified  gaze.  Mounted  upon  a  ^at, 
upon  one  horn  of  which  is  hung  his  faithful 
goose,  the  man  of  the  shean  is  represented 
with  a  yard-stick  for  a  sword,  thimbles  for 
spurs,  a  pin-cushion  for  a  cartridge-box,  and 
a  ball  of  thread  on  his  breast  instead  of  a 
decoration.  So,  if  he  did  not  have  the 
fehcity  of  dining  at  court,  he  was  "pre- 
sented" to  the  elector  in  china,  and  so 
obtained  a  lasting  fame,  which  otherwise, 
probably,  would  have  been  denied  to  him. 

The  bust  of  Joseph  FrtShlich,  a  Bavarian 
peasant,  who  became  the  court  jester  to 
Augustus  the  Strong,  is  quite  celebrated. 
Tlie  buffoon  is  represented  in  his  parti- 
colored costume  and  high-pointed  fool's-cap. 
In  this  garb  he  was  accustomed  daily  to 
drive  through  the  streets  of  Dresden  on  his 
way  between  his  own  house  and  the  palace. 
Frdhlich  was  renowned  for  his  tricks  of 
legerdemain.  He  was  also  a  great  punster, 
and  so  delighted  his  master  with  his  aptitude 
for  double-enUndrfs,  that  he  was  dubbed 
Count  of  Sanmagen  and  given  an  escutch- 
eon.    His  bust,  and  also  that  of  Baron 


Schmiedel,  another  jester 
of   the    time, — both  rare 
and  curious  works, — are  to 
be  seen  in  the  china  and 
vase  collection  in  the  Jap- 
anese palace  at  Dresden. 
Schmiedel  was  postmas- 
ter   at    Lauchstadi,    and 
having  a  talent  for  buf- 
foonery, often  appeared  at 
the  Dresden  court  for  the 
pleasure    of   the   dector, 
receiving,     however,    no 
emolument  for  his  wilii- 
dsms.    Augustus  ordered 
his   bust  to  be  made  ai 
Miessen,and  the  modcJet, 
who   was    aware   6f  his 
subject's  great  aversion  to  mice,  cruelly  im- 
mortalized him  by  representing  him  with 
one  of  these  creatures  caressing  his  che^ 
and  a  second  dangling  by  the  tail  from  his 
lips.    Schmiedel,  who  had  anticipated  great 
satisfaction  at  seeing  his  completed  bust, 
was  wofiilly  disgusted  and  angry  when  be 
saw  how  his  chief  antipathy    had   been 
parodied.     He  would  not  look  at  the  bust 
again. 

The  so-called  lace  figures  are  exquiately 
modeled,  and  the  drapery  really  resemtdes 


the  rare  fabric  it  represents,  boua  to  im- 
mobility. 

The  pagodas  or  idols  are  in  imitation  of 
specimens  brought  from  China.  They  arc 
always  represented  with  Ae  mosti  imbeale 
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meny  coimtenaiuxa,  with  enotmous  ears 
and  sitting  in  what  would  seem  a  con- 
strained attitude.  Their  great  merit  con- 
sists in   their    unmitigated  and    grotesque 

hideousness. 


A  vase  supported  by  genii  is  a  specimen 
of  3  class  of  consummate  designs  for  which 
the  factory  is  jusdy  noted.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  figures  are  perfect  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  creation  is  faultlessly 
worked  out. 

Even  in  the  ordinary  forma  for  dinner  ser- 
vices are  to  be  found  real  ^ems  of  design.  For 
instance,  so  prosaic  an  article  as  a  soup-tureen 

I    is  transformed  at  Meissen  mto  a  thing  ex- 
citing aesthetic  admiration.  Another  remark- 

I   able  production  of  the  factory  is  a  vase  so 

i  embowered  in  vines  and  leaves  that  only 
glimpses  of  the  vessel  may  be  caught  far 
away  between  the  interstices  of  the  foliage. 
.\s  the  supporting  points  of  the  latter  upon 
the  vase  are  artfully  concealed,  the  efiect  is 
marvelous. 

To  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  de- 
scription of  Meissen  china-ware  thus  far,  an 
outline  of  the  career  of  Bottger,  whose  name 
t  and  fame  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  establishment,  must  prove  of  interest. 
His  life  was  remarkable,  and  his  reputation 
is  not  so  wide  as  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery would  seem^  to  warrant  Appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  an 
apothecary  in  Berlin,  he  caught  the  all-per- 
vading spirit  of  the  time  and  early  turned 
his  attention  to  alchemy.  His  inconsider- 
ate, giddy  nature  led  him  into  all  sorts  of 
mischief,  and,  when  only  fifVeen  year^  of  age, 
he  succeeded  in  deluding  his  companions 
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into  the  belief  that  he  had,  by  means  of  a 
secret  tincture,  produced  a  piece  of  pure 
gold  of  the  length  and  thickness  of  his  litde 
finger.  This  cheat  cost  him  long  years  of 
captivity.  Soon  reports  of  the  young  ras- 
cal's success  in  gold-making  reached  the 
ears  of  the  needy  and  splendor-loving  King 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who  commanded 
that  Bottger  should  be  bought  to  court 
The  youth,  fearing  the  consequences  of  his 
deception,  fJed  to  Saxon  territory,  whither 
he  was  pursued  by  an  armed  force.  But 
his  undeserved  fame  had  already  secured 
hiin  a  protector  in  the  peison  of  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  who  would  not  yield  the  fugitive  to 
his  royal  cousin.  A  sharp  correspondence 
between  the  roonarchs  followed,  and  for  a 
time  grim-visaged  war  threatened  the  neigh- 
bor states. 

This  happened  in  1701.  From  this 
date  forward  BSttger  was  kept  under  the 
strictest  surveillance — in  fact,  almost-  de- 
prived of  personal  freedom — and  always 
labored  under  a  poignant  fear  of  death, 
with  which  he  was  menaced  by  Augustus 
unless  he  succeeded  in  making  good  the 
promise  of  producing  gold  that  he  had  so 
rashly  given.  For  nearly  eight  yeara  his 
time  was  spent  in  experiments  at  his  labora- 
tory in  Dresden  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
attain  his  object  He  worked  faithfully, 
passing  miserable  days  and  nights  under 
dread  of  the  condign  punishment  which  the 


elector's  growing  impatience  made  immi- 
nent. Finally,  Augustus  offered  his  ulti- 
matum to  the  effect  that,  beginning  in 
December,  1709,  Bottger  should  deliver 
monthly,  50,000  ducats,  until  the  aggr^^tf^^[^ 
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of  60,000,000  was  produced,  in  which  case 
he  should  be  released  from  captivity,  but 
failing  in  compliance,  his  head  should  be 
the  forfeit.     The  secret  of  gold-making  was 


also  to  be  divulged  to  the  monarch.  In  his 
sore  strait  Bottger  replied,  in  order  to  gain 
further  reprieve,  that  he  was  only  able  to 
deliver  300,000  ducats  annually  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas;  that  joo,ooo  were  nearly 
ready,  but  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
make  the  required  60,000,000.  At  the 
most  it  was  only  within  his  power  to  deliver 
10,000,000  within  two  years,  and  that  could 
only  be  accomplished  on  the  condition  that 
he  was  given  greater  freedom.  He  declined 
most  stubbornly,  however,  to  reveal  the  se- 
cret of  his  gold  tincture,  on  the  ground  that 
a  solemn,  oath  sealed  his  lips. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  die  needy  and  extrava- 
gant elector  kept  up  his  faith  in  the  impos- 
tor's ability  to  deliver  the  gold.  But  he 
would  not  yield  to  Bottger's  entreaties  for 
more  liberty,  and  as  matters  approached  the 
crisis  when  the  latter  was  to  deposit  the  first 
installment  of  100,000  ducats  or  step  out  of 
his  laboratory  to  the  scaffold,  his  tribulation 
was  pitiable.  At  the  last  moment  he  crept 
like  a  sycophant  to  the  feet  of  the  disap- 
pointed elector,  acknowledged  his  knavery, 
and  implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 
At  the  same  time  he  showed  to  his  master 
some  specimens  of  china-ware  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  some  time  before  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  in  transmuting 
metals.  Augustus  did  not  at  once  reply  to 
Bottger's  entreaties  for  life,  but  he  was  not 
slow  to  see  the  merits  of  the  discovery 
upon  which  bis  captive  had  stumbled.     His 


alchemist  had,  after  all,  found  out  the 
process  of  gold-making,  ^though  in  an  in- 
direct method.  He  immediately  took  the 
young  man  into  favor  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
china-ware,  every  piece  of  which  that  had 
hitherto  been  seen  in  Europe  was  as  valu- 
able as  its  weight  in  silver.  The  quarters 
occupied  by  Bdttger  in  the  Jungfembaster 
were  enlarged;  workmen  were  employed 
under  strong  pledges  that  the  secrets  of  the 
manufactory  should  be  kept  inviolate,  and 
to  this  end  none  but  Protestants  were  en- 
gaged, for  fear  that  the  process  might  be 
exposed  through  the  confessional.  The 
success  in  furnishing  new  articles  from  the 
now  regularly  organized  factory  induced 
Augustus,  with  the  hope  of  increainng  his 
income,  to  ground  by  letters  patent  the 
"  Royal  Saxon  Porcelain  Works  at  Meis- 
sen." The  fact  was  duly  published  in  nunj 
languages  in  all  lands,  and  orders  for  the 
new  ware  soon  poured  in  upon  the  factoiy. 
The  establishment  was  set  up  at  Meissen  is 
1710  and  Bottger  was  commissioned  it 
technical  director,  although  he  was  still 
deprived  of  his  liberty.  The  operations  irf 
the  factory  continued  to  be  veiled  in  the 
profoundeat  mystery.  No  peison  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  old  castle 
without  written  permission,  and  the  mos> 
rigid  rules  to  secure  privacy  were  obser\-ed- 


Bottger's  first  china-ware  was  of  a  dail- 
brown  color,  called  jaspis,  and  so  stna* 
that  it  could  only  be  broken  upon  stone  or 
iron.  Specimens  of  this  early  production 
arc  now  rare,  but  a  few  can  still  be  seffl 
among  the  collections  at  the  J«>f{f*'  ^ 
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ace  in  Dresden,  and  yet  so  highly  was  this 
inferior  kind  prized  that  the  first  models  for 
malting  it  were  made  of  silver.  It  was 
not  until  lyro  that  BSttger,  after  combat- 
ing many  difficulties, 
succeeded  in  man- 
ufacturing his  first 
white  china  plates. 
His  perseverance  and 
courage  were  reward- 
ed by  Augustus,  who 
conferred  upon  him 
more  privileges  than 
he  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  gave  him 
among  other  titles 
that  of  a  hochver- . 
standiger  Tauiend- 
kunslUr,  with  which 
the  young  man  was 
greatly  delighted. 
Bottger's  mind  ap- 
pears always  to  have 
been  acute  at  seiz- 
ing  any   advantages 

For  instance,  his   discovery   of' the  white 
clay  (the   kaolin),  which   enabled   him    to 
manufacture  a  better  quality  of  china,  was 
quite  curious.     It  was   the  fashion  of  the 
time  for  both  sexes  to  powder  the  hair.  Usu- 
ally flour  was  employed  for  this  purpose,  but 
one  day  it  occurred  to  Veil  Schnon  (an  ances- 
tor of  the  celebrated  Julius  Schnorr,  the  artist) 
that  he  had  found  a  marketable  and  cheaper 
substitute  for  flour  in  some  fine  clay  he  had 
seen  near  Aue,  in  the  Erzgebirge.      Schnorr 
successfully  introduced    the   clay   for  hajr- 
powder.  Some  of  it  falling  into  the  hands  of 
BSitger  attracted  his  at- 
tention immediately  by 
its  weight.      He  ascer- 
tained its  origin,  and  at 
once  determmed  in  his 
mind  that  here  was  the 
substance  out  of  which 
he  could   make  white 
china-ware.       A    trial 
soon  proved    that    he 
was  nght,  and  a  single 
specimen   of    his    first    . 
white  plate  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  Dresden. 

BSttger    is    said   to    . 
have  lived  a   very  in- 
temperate life  at  Meis-   - 
sen,  and  his  excesses 
doubtless  hastened  his 
demise,    although    his 


long  captivity  and  distress  of  mind  may 
have  had  a  share  in  undermining  his  con- 
stitution. In  his  sober  hours  he  was  de- 
voted to  improving  his  important  discovery, 
and  some  of  the  methods  of  ornamenting 
china-ware  which  he  introduced  survive 
at  the  present  day.  He  was  set  at  liberty 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1714,  afler  thir- 
teen years  of  virtual  imprisonment,  but  his 
freedom  only  led  him  to  plunge  into  deeper 
orgies,  and  he  died,  a  miserable  wreck,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  1720,  before  he 
had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year. 


Doubt  has  often  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  BSttger  were  really  the  discoverer 
of  the  method  of  making  china-ware  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  records  of 
the  time  make  no  mention  of  the  discovery 
itself,  although  all  of 
them  agree  in  saying 
that  in  October  or  No- 
vember, 1707,  the  first 
specimens  of  the  jaspis 
porcelain  were  man- 
ufactured by  Bfittger, 
being  more  than  a 
year  before  he  exhibited 
his  ware  to  Augustus. 
Bfittger  always  spoke 
of  china  as  his  own 
and  first-bom  child, 
and  he  placed  over  his 
laboratorj'  in  Meissen 
this  inscription : 

"  Hi  mmktt  Gott,  dcrgrostt 
AuniiumGoIdmiKhirinitn  , 
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The  traveler  in  central  Ohio,  journeying 
by  the*  new  railroad  from  Columbus  to 
Cleveland  by  way  of  Mount  Vernon,  finds 
himself,  for  several  miles  of  his  course, 
skirting  the  banks  of  a  sparkling  stream  to 
which  the  old  Indians  gave  the  name  "  Ko- 
kosing."  The  valley  through  which  this 
river  flows  is  a  charming  one,  and  at  one  of 
the  sudden  turns  of  this  winding  stream,  a 
few  miles  beyond  Mount  Vemon,  upon  a 
finely  situated  hill,  rises  the  village  of  Gam- 
bier,  the  seat  of  Kenyon  College. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  was  probably 
no  institution  of  learning  in  our  land  more 
talked  about  than  Kenyon  College,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  fiist  literary  ventures  of 
the  West,  and  its  needs  and  expectations 
were  heralded  far  and  near.  Many  there 
are  who  prefer  a  rose-bud  to  the  fully  de- 
veloped flower,  and  there  is  a  certain  charm 
about  infancy  which  we  do  not  recognize 
in  manhood.  This  doubtless  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Kenyon  has  recently  occupied  | 
a  less  prominent  place  before  the  public 
than  in  her  early  days.  Besides,  her  de- 
velopment has  not  altogether  been  in  the 
line  anticipated.  She  has  failed  where  suc- 
cess was  dreamed  of;  she  has  won  honor 
in  ways  that  were  not  contemplated. 

The  comer-stone  of  Kenyon  College  was 
laid  in  the  month  of  June,  iSa;,  so  that 


Gambier  is  just  beginning  her  second  half- 
century  of  earnest  life.  By  a  happy  co- 
incidence the  fiftieth  year  marked  tbt 
elevation  of  one  of  Kenyon's  sons  to  tht 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  trustees  of  Kenyon  College,  Hon.  Mor- 
rison R.  Waite,  is  now  the  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  country,  Kenyon's  sons  also 
are  to  be  found  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  so 
that  she  has  links  binding  her  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  government — legislative, 
judicial,  executive. 

The  list  of  the  alumni  of  Kenyon  has 
already  grown  to  fair  proportions.  From  the 
beginning  her  standard  has  been  high,  aod 
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many  of  those  who  have  studied  in  Gam- 
bler have  left  before  completing  the  course; 
but  five  hundred  have  been  graduated.  A 
la^e  number  of  Kenyon's  sons  have  be- 
coine  men  of  mark  in  church  and  state,  and 
five  of  them  have  attained  to  a  wide  na- 
tional reputation.  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
that "  prince  of  parliamentary  orators,"  in  his 
eariy  days  practiced  economy,  and  wrought 


days.  Stanley  Matthews  also,  who  has  re- 
cently won  distinction  by  his  arguments 
before  the  Electotal  Commission,  now 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  at 
Kenyon  a  friend  and  companion  of  Prea- 
dent  Hayes.  Not  unnaturally,  Kenyon  is 
proud  of  five  such  sons. 

The    founder   of    Kenyon    College   was 
Philander  Chase,  the  first  bishop  of  the 


wth  brain  and  muscle  at  Kenyon.  Edwin 
!  M.  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary,  came 
in  the  spring-time  of  his  life  to  Gambier. 
His  college  exi)erience  proved  to  be  a 
turning-point,  so  that  afterward  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "  If  I  am  anything, 
I  owe  it  to  Kenyon  College."  David 
Davis,  late  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  now  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, was  an  associate  of  Stanton  in  college 


Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio,  the 
uncle  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  altogether  a 
very  remarkable  man.  He  is  thus  described : 
"In  height  he  was  six  feel  and  over;  the 
span  of  his  chest  was  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  to  his  height,  and  with  that  noble 
trunk  his  limbs  were  in  full  and  admirable 
proportion.  In  a  crowd  his  giant  figure,  in 
front  or  back,  excited,  wherever  he  moved, 
universal  attention.     Large  and  heavy  in    i 
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stature  as  he  was,  he  was  remarkably  light 
and  graceful  in  his  movements,  and  when 
not  ruiBed  with  opposition  or  displeasure, 
exceedingly  agreeable,  polished  and  finished 
in  his  manner.  Toward  those  who  betrayed 
hauteur  in  their  deportment  with  him,  or 
whom  he  suspected  as  actuated  by  such  a 
spirit,  or  who  positively  differed  with  him 
as  to  bis  policy,  and  especially  toward  those 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies,  he 
was  generally  distant  and  overbearing,  and 
sometimes,  when  offended,  perhaps  morose. 
In  his  bearing  toward  them  his  noble  coun- 
tenance was  always  heavy  and  lowering,  and 
his  deportment  frigid  and  unmistakably  re- 
pulsive; but  in  his  general  intercourse  and 
always  with  his  particular  and  intimate 
fnends,  his  address  and  social  qualities  were 
polished,  delightAil  and  captivating;  his 
countenance  was  sunlight,  his  manner  warm 
and  genial  as  balmy  May,  and  his  deport- 
ment winning  to  a  degree  rare  among  even 
remarkably  commanding  and  popular  men." 

Bishop  Chase  came  of  a  sturdy  New 
England  stock,  and  was  born  in  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  spent  the  days 
of  his  youth.  When  manhood  came,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  content  himself  with  such 
quiet  and  settled  surroundings,  for,  of  him, 
as  afterward  of  his  nephew,  the  Secretary, 
ambition  was  a  most  marked  characteristic. 
He  was  first  a  missionary  in  western  New 
York,  and  then  he  was  stationed  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  but  soon  afterward  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans.  He  was  the  first  Protestant 
minister  In  the  state  of  Louisiana.  After 
five  years  of  hard  and  successful  labor,  he 
removed  again  to  the  north,  and  for  six 
years  was  a  minister  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
But  Philander  Chase  was  a  man  too  restless, 
too  ambitious,  too  great  to  remain  long  con- 
tented in  any  quiet  and  peaceful  nook.  He 
craved  the  contests  and  the  storms  of  life. 
So,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1817, 
resolved  "  not  to  build  upon  another  man's 
foundations,"  he  started  for  what  was  then 
the  far  West, — the  newly  admitted  state  of 
Ohio.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  Feb- 
ruary, r8i9. 

He  soon  became  convinced  that  he  must 
have  assistance  in  his  work.  In  four  years 
his  list  of  three  clergymen  had  grown  to  six, 
but  what  could  six  men  do  in  so  vast  a 
field  ?  Moreover,  he  became  convinced  that 
for  western  work,  the  best  laborers  were 
western  men,  more  accustomed  than  others 
to  the  hardships  of  the  new  civilization, 
and  more  likely  to  be  contented  with  the 
labor  and  its  returns.    So  his  mind  began 


to  be  filled  with  a  dream  of  a  "  school  of 
the   prophets,"   which,   before   lon^,  took 
definite  shape  in  his  mind.     Happily,  the 
bishop's  son  suggested  that  favorable  men- 
tion had  been  made  in  a  prominent  English 
journal  of  the  new  missionary  worit  in  far-    ; 
off  Ohio.     The  bishop  immediately  detei-    - 
mined  that  the  ocean  must  be  crossed,  ud    J 
the  mother  church  asked  to  hdp.     He  fcs    j 
{  appointed  his  son  for  this  service;  but  his   j 
son's  failing  health  required  a  journey  to ;   ) 
southern  clime,  so  the  resolute  bishop  delei'    \ 
mined  to  go  himself.  1 

In  England,  Hishop  Chase  became  a  grui  j 
lavorite.  One  noble  lady  was  50  mocl  j 
interested  that  she  begged  him  to  supeh^  I 
tend  the  erection  of  a  "log-cabin"  upoc  . 
her  spacious  grounds.  Wealthy  fiiends  not  • 
gathered,  and  the  pioneer  bUhop  was  dii 
hero  of  the  hour,  delighting  all  with  lu 
thrilling  sketches  of  frontier  hardships,  and 
with  his  glowing  prophecies  of  ma^iificaii 
triumphs  sure  to  be  achieved.  Lord  Gam- 
bier  helped  him  gready,  Lord  KcnjmBilsi 
and  Sir  Thomas  Ackland,  and  La^RoK. 
and  Hannah  More.  The  total  K^  ol' 
this  first  appeal  was  more  than  fire  Aon- 
sand  pounds.  In  Ohio,  the  rctumillg  biAop 
was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  vast  nsontcs. 
Moreover,  he  felt  himself  to  be  em  lidia 
than  he  was,  for  his  ideas  were  alwi^  Inser 
than  his  cash  in  hand.  So,  very  011110%. 
his  thought  of  ministerial  education  ezpaiid- 
ed  and  became  a  scheme  of  Christian  edoa- 
tion.  He  determined  to  found  not  oaljfi 
theological  seminary,  but  a  college  also,  while 
through  his  mind  there  floated  visions  c^  1 
grand  educational  center.  He  was  strca^ 
urged  to  confine  himself  to  his  original  plaiL 
and  to  establish  merely  a  school  for  the 
training  of  clergymen.  Mr.  Charles  Ha^^ 
mond,  a  distinguished  and  influential  dtiia 
of  Cincinnati,  was  especially  strenuous  od 
this  point,  and  indeed  .went  so  far  as  to  pre- 
pare and  carry  through  the  legislature  a  Mi 
for  the  incorporation  of  "The  'nie<^ogid 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbmch 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,"  and  so  fixed  the  leg^ 
title  of  the  new  institution.  But  BishoT' 
Chase  was  equally  strenuous  the  other  «a; 
He  readily  won  over  his  En^ish  fiiends  tf 
his  view  of  the  case,  and  soon  after  seouri 
an  additional  legislative  act  which  gare  ^' 
the  president  and  professors  of  the  Scminin 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  die  irts 
and  sciences  under  the  name  and  style  (»' 
the  President  and  Professors  of  Keoyai 
College  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
The  next  important.  qneatiQ^  to  be  setded 
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as  the  location  of  the  college.  This  proved 
be  a  bone  of  contention,  and  gave  rise  to 
uch  discussion,  and  to  not  a  little  acri- 
onious  feeling.  More  than  "  seven  cities  " 
intended  for  the  honor,  and  not  one  of 
era  carried  off  the  prize,  for  Bishop  Chase 
Bolutely  set  himself  to  find  a  location  in 
e  country,  and  as  usual  was  successful.  A 
ict  of  eight  thousand  acres  in  Knox 
3unty  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  two 
>llars  and  a  quarter  per  acre;  the  conier- 
ine  of  Kenyon  College  was  laid  and  the 
lie  village  of  Gambier  sprang  into  being. 
This  choice  of  a  location  amid  well-nigh 
itrodden  forests  involved  as  a  matter  of 
lurse,  heavy  sacrifices  and  large  outlays  of 
l)or.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
ry  elements  of  civilization.  Workmen 
id  to  be  gathered,  lands  made  ready  for 
ling,  crops  raised  and  harvested,  and  cab- 
!i  built  for  shelter.  In  fact,  for  some  years, 
rming,  milling  and  merchandising  were 
Tried  on  in  the  name  of  the  college,  and 


the  institution  became  possessed  of  a  store, 
a  hotel,  a  printing-otiice,  a  saw-mill,  a  grist- 
mill, a  carpenter's  and  shoe-maker's  shop, 
with  houses  for  the  miller,  the  dairy-men 
and  the  workmen.  No  wonder  that  the 
funds  contributed  by  English  friends  were 
soon  altogether  spent,  and  the  resources  of 
the  bishop  quite  othausted. 

It  was  needful  therefore  to  make  addi- 
tional appeals  for  aid,  and  very  naturally,  the 
"public  crib"  rfas  thought  of  as  a  ready 
source  of  succor.  So  in  December,  A.  D. 
1827,  Bishop  Chase  went  to  Columbus,  ad- 
dressed the  legislature,  and  received  from  that 
body  an  indorsement  of  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  a  donation  from  the  public  lands. 
Soon  after,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  Senate  making  a  grant  of  a  township 
of  land.  The  bill  was  advocated  by  prom- 
inent senators  and  was  passed,  but  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  party  spirit  was 
roaring  like  a  flood,  and  the  voice  of  the 
infant  coUege  was  drowned.     The  bill  fiukd.^^  \p 
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in  committee,  and  amid  the  rush  of  other  bus- 
iness was  pushed  aside.  The  good  bishop 
was  keenly  disappointed  but  was  not  in  de- 
spair.  Immediately  he  issued  what  was  then 


a  novel  form  of  statement  and  appeal,  "  earn- 
estly entreating  of  every  friend  of  every 
name  and  class  one  dollar  in  aid  of  the 
present  struggles  of  Kenyon  College."  The 
dollars,  it  is  said,  came  to  Gambier  as  the 
leaves  fall  in  autumn.  Larger  subscriptions 
were  also  added.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  President  of  the  United  Statss,  gave 
a  hundred  dollars.  In  all  some  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  was 
received  through  this 
appeal. 

Meanwhile  a  goodly 
numberofstudentshad 
assembled  at  Gambier, 
and  the  work  of  the 
college  went  bravely 
on.  Bishop  Chase 
nominally  occupied  the 
office  of  president.  He 
really  filled  njost  effici- 
ently the  post  of  gen- 
eral manager  and  su- 
perintendent. Every 
morning  the  "  head 
men  "  had  to  be  direct- 
ed by  him  as  to  their 
daily  work;  every 
evening  they  were 
gathered  to  give  ac- 
counts of  labor.  There  was  the  tilling  of 
the  thousands  of  broad  acres  to  be  looked 
after,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  industries  of  the  village,  and 


all  this  in  addition  to  the  wants,  bodily, 
mental  and  spiritual,  of  the  student  com- 
munity. Besides,  there  was  the  keeping  of 
detailed  accounts  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
most  extensive  correspond- 
ence. The  burden  was 
altogether  a  very  heavy  one ; 
but  Bishop  Chase's  broac 
shoulders  were  well  fitted  to 
bear  it.particularlyashehad 
a  most  efficient  hdpmate 
in  his  noble  wife.  "  Mi^ 
Chase  entered  with  htr 
whole  soul  into  her  bus- 
band's  plans.  She  was  a 
lady  perfectly  at  home  in 
all  the  arts  and  minutiK  ol 
housewifery,  as  happy  li 
darning  stockings  for  the 
boys  as  in  entertaining  hei 
visitors  in  the  parlor,  *  ■  ' 
and  in  keeping  the  multi 
farious  accounts  of  her  in 
creasing  household  as  in 
presiding  at  her  dinner-table 
and  dispensing  courtesy  in  her  drawing- 
room." 

Through  her  efficiency  and  wisdom,  and  her 
husband's  untiring  and  marvelous  acli\'it)'. 
Kenyon's  affikirs  were  for  a  time  prosperous 
A  corps  of  able  professors  was  gathered;  there 
were  more  students  than  could  be  well  ac 
commodated,  while  the  buildinz  knon-n  ^ 
Old  Kenyon,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness 


rose  solidly  as  though  it  were  intended  ti> 
stand  forever.  Difficulties, however,atIengtl 
appeared,  and  grew  to  great  proportions 
"  Kenyon  College,"  said  Bishop  Chxse  at  Uk 
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lime, "  is  like  other  colleges  in  some  respects, 
and  unlike  all  in  many  other  respects.  The 
fundamental  principle  in  which  it  differs 
from  all  others  is  that  the  whole  institution 
is  patriarchal.     Like  Abraham  on  the  plains 


of  Mamre,  it  hath  pitched  its  tent  under 
the  trees  of  Gambier  hill,  it  hath  its  flocks 
and  its  herds,  and  its  different  famihes  of 
teachers,  scholars,  mechanics  and  laborers, 
all  united  under  one  head,  pmsuing  one 
common  interest  and  receiving  their  main- 
tenance and  food  from  one  common  source, 
the  funds  and  farms  of  the  College."  The 
picture,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  without 
its  beauties,  though  the  coloring  is  certainly 


more  Occidental  than 
Oriental.  Accurately 
drawn,  it  would  have 
shown  Western  work- 
men ready  to  cry  "  in- 
dependence," a  West- 
em  faculty  to  question 
the  limits  of  authority, 
and  Western  Young 
America  to  cheer 
them  on.  Pecuniar)' 
troubles  added  to  the 
embarrassments  of  the 
situation.  So  on  the 
ninth  of  September, 
1831,  Bishop  Chase 
resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college 
and  the  episcopate 
of  Ohio.  The  next 
day  he  mounted  "  Cincinnatus,"  and  rode 
sorrowfully  away,  and  Gambier  saw  his  face 
no  more.  He  was  afterward  elected  bishop 
of  Illinois,  and  died  at  "  Robin's  Nest," 
where  he  founded  Jubilee  College. 

Kenyon's  second  president  was  Charles 
Peitit  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  (Oxon.), 
who  came  to  Gambier  at  the  early  a^e  of 
thirty-three.  He  was  then  already  widely 
and  most  favorably  known,  particularly  in  the 
great  centers  of  Washington  and  New  York, 
and  has  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  jnen  of  his  generation.  In  appear- 
ance Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  a  king  among 
men.  He  was  great  also  as  a  thinker  and 
an  orator.  He  found  the  institution  heavily 
in  debt,  but  almost  at  once  raised  theneeded 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  the  debt  was  paid. 
Ten  years  later  when  burdens  had  again 
accumulated,  he  came  to  the  rescue  again. 
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During  the  whole  sixteen  yeais  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Gambiei,  and  indeed  until  he 
died  in  a  foreign  land,  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
was  always  the  same  true,  s^nch,  faithful 
servant  of  Kenyon  College. 


ship,  taking  a  particularly  high  stand  in 
mathematics  and  logic,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  honots  of  his  class.  His  com- 
mencement address,  "  College  Life,"  with 
the  valedictory,  is  still  spoken  of  in  lemis 


President  Hayes  entered  Kenyon  as  a 
student  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1838  and  was 
graduated  in  1841.  A  classmate  writes 
that  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  course  he 
did  not  really  lead  his  class,  but  had  a  repu- 
tation as  a  reader  of  newspapers  and  as  a 
person  well  informed  in  politics.  He  after- 
ward came  rapidly  to  the  front  in  scholar- 


of  the  highest  commendation.  The  •s«- 
form  suit  of  the  class,  worn  at  gradoation, 
would  now  look  somewhat  strange.  1' 
consisted  of  a  coat  of  blue  Kentucky  jean^ 
with  black  velvet  collar,  a  white  waistcosL 
and  white  linen  trowsers. 

A  college  friend  of  President  Hayes  has 
written :  "  I  recollect  him  as  Mie  of  the  purest 
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boys  I  ever  knew.  I  have  always  recol- 
lected of  him  that  in  our  most  indmate, 
unreserved,  private  intercouise,  I  never 
knew  him  to  entertain  for  a  moment  an  nn- 
nutnly,  dishonest  or  demoralizing  thought. 
And  when  we  met  in  after  life  in  scenes 
which  called  for  the  highest  manhood  and 
patriotism,  I  found  the  man  to  be  exactly 
what  his  boyhood  had  promised." 

Hon.  Stanley  Matthews  says  of  him; 
"  Hayes  as  a  boy  was  notorious  for  having 
on  his  shoulders  not  only  the  levelest  but 
the  oldest  head  in  college.  He  never  got 
caught  in  any  scrapes,  he  never  had  any 
boyish  foolishness ;  he  never  had  any  wild 
oats  to  sow ;  he  was  sensible,  not  as  some 
men  are,  at  the  last,  but  sensible  from  the 
beginning. 

The  following  incident  of  President 
Hayes's  college  life  may  almost  seem  pro- 
phetic. We  give  it  in  the  words  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas, 
the  facts  having  been  certified  to  us  by  the 
President  himself: 


_.    ..  .  le  college — the  Fhilomathesun  anil  the 

Nu  Pi  Kappa;  the  lasl  known  as  ihe  Southern 
Society,  and  the  first  an  the  Northern,  because  the 
itadenti  of  the  slave  states  beloneed  to  Ihe  one, 
ind  those  from  the  free  stales  to  Uic  othei.  llie 
college  for  year!<  had  been  largely  patronized  from 
ihe  Soulhem  states,  but  this  patronage  gradually 
waned  until,  in  Ihe  winter  of  1S4I,  there  were  so 
Tew  Southern  students  in  the  college  that  Ihe  mem- 
hers  of  the  Nu  Pi  Kappa  were  apprehensive  that 
the  society  would  cease  to  eitist  for  want  of  new 
members.  This  was  a  serious  question  with  the 
members  of  the  society.  I  determined  to  open  Ihe 
iubjecl  to  my  intimate  friend  Hayes  to  ice  if  we 
oiuld  not  devise  some  mode  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  society,  which  was  cbarlered  by  the  state 
ind  had  valuable  property.  We  talked  over  the 
inbject  with  all  tfae  feeling  and  interest  with  which 
ne  would  DOW  discuss  the  best  means  uK  bringing 
about  an  era  of  good  feeling  between  the  two  sec- 
lions  of  Ihe  country.  At  last,  Hayes  said,  «  Well,  I 
"ill  get  'Old  Trow,"  Comstock  and  some  others 
to  join  with  me,  and  we  will  send  over  a  delegation 
from  oar  sodetj  to  yours,  and  then  we  can  make 
new  artangements  so  that  both  societies  can  live  in 
[he  old  college.'  He  and  I  then  went  to  work  to 
Donsommale  oar  plan.  Ten  members  of  the  Philo- 
mathesian  joined  the  Nu  Pi  Kappa.  A  joint  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  from  the  two  societies, 
that  reported  a  plan  by  which  students  could  enter 
cither  society  without  reference  to  north  or  south. 
Thus  Hayes,  by  his  magnanimity,  perpetnatcd  the 
existence  of  (he  Nu  Pi  Kappa  sodety, — and  should 
he  be  elected  president,  1  earnestly  hope  that  be 
may  be  e<iually  soccesslul  in  his  best  efforts  in  be- 
half of  a  civil  policy  which  will  wipe  out  forever 
the  di^itinction  between  north  and  south  in  Ihe 
government  of  our  common  country." 

'I'hc  following  letter  from  President  Hayes, 
written  after  his  last  election  as  Crtjvemor, 


may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  Ihe 
kindly  feelings  entenained  by  the  graduates 
of -the  college  in  general. 

Fkeuont,  O.,  October  13,  1875. 
MvKenvon  Fkiekds;  A  host  of  congratulaloiy 
dispatches  are  before  me.  I  cannot  acknowled^ 
with  even  a  word  of  thanks,  the  most  of  them.  Bnl, 
yours,  first  to  be  relied  10,  touches  me  particularly. 
Accept  my  thanks  tor  it.  I  hope  you  will  all  have 
reason  to  remember  old  Kenyon  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  I  do.  T  hare  no  more  cherished  recollec- 
tions than  those  which  are  associated  with  college 
life.  Except  the  four  years  spent  in  the  Union 
army,  no  other  period  of  my  lile  is  to  be  compared 
with  it.  I  hope  you  may  all  have  equal  reason 
always  to  think  of  Kenyon  as  I  do. 

In  the  frrealest  haste, 

f  remain,  sincerely, 

R.  B.  Haves. 

The  expenses  of  living  in  Gambier  in  cariy 
days  were  very  small.  The  annual  charges 
were — 

For  Instruction   $30.00 

For  Board  at  the  Col)^  tat4e 40.00 

Room  rent  in  a  room  with  a  slove   4.oi> 

"       ..      u      u       u       fire-plac* 0.00 

For  theological  students  and  sons  of  clergy- 
men Ihe  total  chargewas 50.00 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  boys  were 
re(]uired  "  to  sweep  their  own  rooms,  make 
their  own  beds  and  fires,  bring  their  own 
watta,  black  their  own  boots  if  they  ever 
were  blacked,  and  take  an  occasional  turn 
at  grubbing  in  the  fields  or  working  on  the 
roads."  The  discipline  was  somewhat  strict, 
and  the  toil  perhaps  severe,  but  the  few 
pleasures  that  were  allowed  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

During  tht;  President's  school-days  there 
were  two  great  men  at  Gambier,  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  and  Dr.  William  Sparrow, 
There  were  other  eminent  men  among  the 
instructors :  Major  Douglass  was  a  man 
of  ability,  and  the  traditions  which  still 
linger  in  the  place  concerning  Professor 
Ross  clearly  show  that  he  was  possessed 
of  remarkable  power;  but  Bishop  Mcll- 
vaine and  Dr.  Sparrow  were  pre-eminently 
great  men, — men  whose  greatness  has  been 
felt  as  an  educating  influence  on  both  sides 
of  the  AUeghanies.  Bishop  McIIvaine's 
was  a  divided  duty,  for  in  addition  to  his 
college  labors  he  had  the  care  of  a  large 
and  -struggling  diocese ;  while  Dr.  ^>arrow 
gave  to  Kenyon  his  fiill  and  undivided 
strength,  and  so  had  the  stronger  hold  upon 
the  students.  He  led  them  not  only  wisely 
and  bravely,  but  faithfully  and  with  a  true 
heart.  President  Hayes  speaks  of  him  as 
"one   of    the    giants";    Secretary   StMtO^^I^ 
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also  honored  him  through  life,  and  sent  for 
him  in  his  later  days  that  he  might  be  bap- 
tized at  his  hands, 

Until  the  year  1840  there  was  a  joint 
faculty  of  theology  and  arts  in  Gambier.  At 
that  time  separate  faculties  were  consti- 
tuted with  separate  heads,  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
continuing  at  the  head  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  while  Major  D.  B.  Douglass, 
LL.D.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
College.  Major  Douglass  was  an  ac- 
complished civil  engineer,  a  soldia;,  and 
"  every  inch  a  man."  He  began  his  work 
earnestly  in  Gambier,  and  improvement  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  him.  He  was  succeeded  within  a 
fewyears  by  Rev.  Dr.  &  A.  Bronson. 

The  chief  event  accomplished  during  Dr. 
Bronson's  presidency  was  the  sale  of  a  large 
-  portion  of  the  college  lands.  Though  of 
very  considerable  value,  these  lands  from 
the  first  had  brought  to  the  institution  only 
the  scantiest  returns.  One  agent  after  an- 
other had  been  employed  to  oversee  them. 
The  raising  of  sheep  proved  disastrous;  the 
culture  of  wheat  could  not  be  made  to  pay. 
Many  of  the  tenants  turned  out  to  be  either 
shitUess  or  dishonest.  So,  in  the  year  i  S50, 
after  much  discussion,  it  was  determined 
that  the  form  of  the  investment  should  be 
changed,  and  the  lands  were  ordered  to  be 
sold. 

Almost  immediately  there  came  increased 
prosperity.  Happily,  too,  at  this  juncture, 
Lorin  Andrews,  LL.D.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. The  friend  and  champion  of  popular 
education  in  Ohio,  he  found  helpers  in  every 
county  of  the  state.  The  list  of  students  was 
quickly  swelled,  so  that  in  1855  "room  for 
enlaigement"  was  a  thing  of  necessity. 
President  Andrews  resigned  in  1861  to 
enter  the  Union  army.  He  was  the  first 
volunteer  from  Ohio,  entering  the  service  as 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  Very 
soon,  however,  he  contracted  disease,  from 
the  eSects  of  which  he  died.  His  body 
rests  in  a  quiet  nook  of  that  college  park 
which  so  often  echoed  to  his  step.  With 
President  Hayes,  he  was  for  a  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1843. 

This  sketch  has  been  written  with  special 
reference  to  Kenyon  in  the  past.  A  rapid 
glance  at  the  buildings  of  the  institution 
may  help  to  give  an  idea  of  her  develop- 
ment and  growth,  and  of  her  capacities  for 
present  usefulness. 


Bexley  Hall  stands  upon  a  knoll  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village.  It  was 
erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  after  a  design  given  by 
the  architect  of  the  London  CrysUl  Palace. 
It  contains  the  library  of  the  Seminary, 
about  seven  thousand  volumes, — and  fur- 
nished rooms,  each  with  separate  bedrooms, 
for  thirty-four  students. 

The  College  Park  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  a  broad  and  wcU- 
shaded  avenue  leads  the  way  thereto.  Near 
the  southernmost  point  of  this  park,  just 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  overlooking 
for  miles  the  charming  Kokosing  valley, 
stands  the  more  massive  and  venerable  edi- 
fice of  Kenyon  College.  This  building 
contains  fifty  rooms  for  students,  also  the 
libraries  of  the  two  societies. 

Rosse  Hall,  a  substantial  stone  building 
in  Ionic  architecture,  is  used  for  rhet(»ic<^ 
exercises,  for  lectures,  and  on  commence- 
ment occasions,  and  is  capable  of  acctxu- 
modating  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 

Close  by  old  Kenyon  stands  Ascension 
Hall,  an  imposing  structure,  and  one  of  the 
finest  coUege  buildings  in  the  land.  It  con- 
tains two  spacious  and  elaborately  furnished 
halls  for  the  literary  societies,  the  librar^- 
of  Kenyon  College  with  its  museum,  aod 
twenty-six  rooms  for  students.  The  tower 
is  used  for  an  observatory. 

Directly  north  of  Ascension,  and  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  village  street,  stands  the 
beautiful  Church  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  I\-j-. 
transplanted  from  Melrose  Abbey,  has  d- 
ready  begun  to  adorn  its  walls.  Within,  the 
coloring  and  the  carving  are  quite  attractive 
The  funds  for  the  erection  of  this  colli^ 
church  were  given  by  members  of  the  Cburdi 
of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  as  a  tribute  of 
appreciation  for  their  former  rector,  Bishm 
Bedell. 

In  her  requisites  for  admission  and  in  the 
course  of  study,  Kenyon  does  not  materially 
differ  frvm  the  leading  colleges  of  the  eastern 
states.  She  aims  to  give  a  thorough  liberal 
education,  and  believes  in  the  value  of  hard 
mental  discipline.  She  believes  also  in  right 
religious  influences,  and  labors  to  afford 
them,  pursuing  steadfastly  "the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good."  In  her  view,  "Chris- 
tianity is  the  science  of  manhood,"  and  aU 
truth,  being  God's  truth,  should  lead  finally 
to  Him.  So  her  failb  is  liberal,  conservative, 
evangelical,  catholic. 
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"O   PILGRIM,   COMES  THE   NIGHT  SO   FAST?" 

O  Pilgrim,  comes  the  night  so  fast  ? 

Let  not  the  dark  thy  heart  appall. 
Though  loom  the  shadows  vague  and  vast, 

FoT  Love  shall  save  us  all. 

There  is  no  hope  but  this  to  see 
Through  tears  that  gather  fast  and  fell ; 

Too  great  to  perish  Love  must  be, 
And  Love  shall  save  us  all. 

Have  patience  with  our  loss  and  pain. 
Our  troubled  space  of  days  so  small; 

We  shall  not  stretch  our  arms  in  vain. 
For  Love  shall  save  us  all. 

0  Pilgrim,  but  a  moment  wait, 
And  we  shall  hear  our  darlings  call 

Beyond  Death's  mute  and  awful  gate, 
And  Love  shall  save  us  all. 


LAST  DAYS   OF   EDGAR   A.  POE. 


When  I  was  about  seven  yeare  of  age,  it 
was  my  habit  to  peruse  eagerly  every  scrap 
of  literature  that  fell  in  my  way.  In  this  man- 
ner I  had  read  "The  Children  of  the  Abbey," 
"  Rke's  Expeditions,"  "  Buck's  Theology," 
■'  Castle  of  Otranto,"  and  the  "  Spectator," 
with  other  prose  works  of  equally  dissimilar 
character,  but  as  yet  the  world  of  poetry 
was  an  unknown  world  to  me. 

One  day  I  came  across  an  old  number  of 
tiie"  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  contain- 
ing the  well-known  ballad  beginning : 


Whatever  may  be  my  present  opinion  of 
this  poem,  no  words  can  describe  the  charm 
which  it  exercised  over  my  childish  fancy. 
The  music  of  it  was  a  keen  delight,  the 
mystery  of  it,  which  I  could  in  no  wise 
fathom,  was  a  subtle  fascination,  and  its 
sadness  a  pain  which  "  touched  my  soul 
with  pity";  for  that  it  was  an  authentic 
history,  an  actual  experience  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt. 

Who  was  Edgar  A.  Poe?    My  idea  of 
him  was  then,  and  for  years  after,  as  other 


productions  of  his  pen  met  my  eye,  that  of 
a  mysterious  being  in  human  shape,  yet 
gifted  with  a  power  more  than  human ;  a 
something  of  weird  beauty  and  despairing 
sadness,  touclied  with  a  vague  suspicion  of 
evil  which  inspired  in  me  a  sense  of  dread, 
mingled  with  compassion.  To  this  feeling 
was  added  in  time  one  akin  to  horror,  upon 
my  reading  the  sketch  of  the  "  Pest "  family, 
every  word  of  which  I  received  as  truth ; 
and  the  picture  of  the  awful  Pests  seated  in 
their  coliins  around  the  festal  board,  and 
of  their  subsequent  wild  flight  with  their 
winding-sheets  streaming  behind  them,  long 
haunted  me  with  an  unspeakable  horror. 

Who  was  Edgar  A.  Poe  ?  I  at  length  in- 
quired of  my  mother.  With  wondering 
interest  I  learned  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  Richmond,  and  that  he  had  resided  in 
the  very  house  which  I  had  visited  the  day 
before.  Thenceforth  this  house  with  its 
massive  portico,  in  which  Edgar  Poe 
had  played  when  a  child,  and  the  trees 
on  the  lawn  which  he  had  climbed,  were 
to  me  objects  of  solemn  and  mysterious 
interest. 

This  house  was  that  of  Mr.  Allan,  who^|(^ 
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had  adopted  Poe  when  a  child.  It  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth 
streets,  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  a 
modem  addition.  Opposite,  in  old  times, 
stood  the  large  frame  mansion,  surrounded 
by  piazzas,  of  Mrs.  Jane  Mackenzie,  who 
adopted  Poe's  sister,  Rosalie.  On  the  ri^ht 
of  Mr.  Allan's  there  yet  stands  a  tall  brtck 
house  (now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hoge)  which  i,asat  the  time  of  which  1  speak 
theresidenceofMajor JamesGibbon.  TTiese 
three  families  occupied  a  first  social  position, 
and  were  on  terms  of  mutual  intimacy,  and 
from  them  and  others  I  have  heard  many 
anecdotes  of  Edgar  Poe's  youth  and  child- 
hood. Passing  over  these  for  the  present,  I 
will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  time  when  I 
myself  became  acquainted  with  him. 

In  1849  I  ^^^  residing  at  our  suburban 
home  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Duncan's  Lodge, 
then  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 
Being  intimate  with  the  family  (of  which 
Mr.  Poe's  sister  was  a  member),  we  had 
been  for  years  accustomed  to  hear  him 
constantly  and  familiarly  spoken  of.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  had  always  been  fond  of  him, 
and  he,  like  his  sister,  was  accustomed  to 
call  her  "  Ma,"  and  to  confide  in  her  as 
in  a  mother. 

I  remember  Miss  Poe  describing  to  us  her 
visits  to  her  brother  at  Fordham,  then  in- 
forming us  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and, 
afterward,  mentioning  a  vague  rumor  of  his 
engagement  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  finally 
announcing  with  great  delight  that  Edgar 
was  coming  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Richmond. 

It  was  in  July  [hat  he  arrived.  He 
first  took  a  room  at  the  American  Hotel, 
but  soon  changed  his  quarters  to  the  Old 
Swan  Tavern — along, low, antiquated  build- 
ing which  had  been  in  its  day  the  fashion- 
able hotel  of  Richmond.  Poe  remarked 
that  he  had  a  quadruple  motive  in  choosing 
it — it  was  cheap,  well  kept  in  "  the  old 
Virginia  style,"  associated  with  many  pleas- 
ant memories  of  his  youth,  and,  lastly  and 
chiefly,  nearest  Duncan's  Lodge,  where 
most  of  his  time  was  passed. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival 
that  Poe,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  called 
on  us.  He  had,  some  time  previous,  in  a 
critique  on  Griswold's  "  American  Female 
Poets,"  taken  flattering  notice  of  my  early 
poems,  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the 
"Southern  Literary  Messenger;"  and  now, 
on  learning  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie  that  1 
resided  in  the  neighborhood,  he  had  desired 


an  introduction.  The  remembrance  of  thai 
first  meeting  with  the  poet  is  sdll  as  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  as  though  it  had 
been  but  yesterday.  A  shy  and  dreamy 
girl,  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  I  had  all 
my  life  taken  an  interest  in  those  strange 
stories  and  poems  of  Edgar  Poe ;  and  nov, 
with  my  old  childish  impression  of  their 
author  scarcely  worn  off,  1  regarded  6\e 
meeting  with  an  eager,  yet  shiinldng  antici- 
pation. As  I  ent^^d  the  pailor,  Poe  wai 
seated  near  an  open  window,  quietly  con- 
versing. His  attitude  was  easy  and  grace- 
ful, with  one  arm  lighdy  resting  upon  th( 
back  of  his  chair.  His  dark  curling  hair 
was  thrown  back  from  his  broad  forehead— 
a  style  in  which  he  habitually  wore  it  K\ 
sight  of  him,  the  impression  produced  upoo 
me  was  of  a  refined,  high-bred,  and  chival- 
rous gentleman. .  I  use  this  word  "chiv- 
alrous "  as  exacdy  descriptive  of  something 
in  his  whole  personnel,  distinct  firom  eitho 
polish  orhigh-breeding,  and  which,  though  in- 
stantly apparent,  was  yet  an  effect  too  subilt 
to  be  described.  He  rose  on  my  entranct 
and,  other  visitors  being  present,  stood  wiOi 
one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  his  chaii, 
awaiting  my  greeting.  So  dignified  was  his 
manner,  so  reserved  his  expression,  thai  I 
experienced  an  involuntary  recoil,  until  I 
tiUTied  to  him  and  saw  his  eyes  suddenly 
brighten  ^as  I  offered  my  hand ;  a  bairiH 
seemed  to  melt  between  us,  and  I  fell  thu 
we  were  no  longer  strangers. 

I  am  thus  minute  in  my  account  of  m; 
first  meeting  with  Poe,  because  I  woirid 
illustrate,  if  posdble,  the  manner  peculiar  tn 
him,  and  also  the  indescribable  charm,  1 
might  almost  say  magnetism,  which  his  eye 
possessed  above  any  others  that  I  have  eve 
seen.  It  was  this  mysterious  influence,  1 
am  inclined  to  think,  which  often,  so  po»- 
erfiilly  at  first  sight,  attracted  strangos  10 
him  {vide  Mr.  Kennedy's  account);  and 
this  it  was,  undoubtedly,  which  Mis.  O^ood 
on  her  first  interview  with  him  cJtpericncw. 
but  scarcely  understood. 

From  this  time  I  saw  Foe  (x>nstaiitl¥. 
— especially  during  the  last  weeks  0/  hi* 
stay  in  Richmond.  From  his  sister  al». 
and  from  intimate  common  friends,  we  fcne» 
all  concerning  him, — so  that  about  this  poi- 
tion  of  his  life  there  is  no  reserve  and  do 
mystery. 

It  would  be  better,  indeed,  for  his  b^ 
name,  could  a  veil  be  drawn  over  certain 
dark  spots  which  disfigure  this  othemiK 
unusually  pure  and  happy  phase  of  h:* 
life.     On    these,    I    prefer    to    touch  js 
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lightly  as  possible.  I  know  that  he  strove 
against  the  evil ;  but  his  will  was  weak ; 
and  having  once  yielded,  in  however  slight 
a  dejjree,  said  his  friends,  he  seemed  to  lose 
all  control  over  himself;  and  twice  during 
his  visit  to  Richmond,  his  life  was  thus  seri- 
ously eodangered.  Yet,  though  I  heard 
something  of  these  things,  I  did  not  then, 
nor  until  long  after,  fully  understand  them. 
It  was  his  own  retiuest  that  I  should  not  he 
informed  of  his  weakntss ;  and  he  was  scru- 
pulously careful  never  to  appear  in  our 
presence,  except  when  he  was,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  entirely  himself." 

And  as  himself, — that  is,  as  he  appeared 
to  me  in  my  own  home  and  in  society, — 
Poe  was  pre-eminently  a  gentleman.  This 
was  apparent  in  everything  about  him,  even 
to  the  least  detail.  He  dressed  always 
in  black,  and  with  faultless  taste  and  sim- 
plicity. An  indescribable  refinement  per- 
vaded all  that  he  did  and  said.  His  general 
bearing  in  society,  especially  toward  stran- 
gers, was  quiet,  dignified  and  somewhat 
reserved,  even  at  times  unconsciously  ap- 
proaching hauteur.  He  rarely  smiled  and 
never  laughed.  When  pleased,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  charm  of  his  manner, — to 
his  own  sex  cordial,  to  ladies,  marked  by  a 
sort  of  chivalrous,  respectful  courtesy. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  poet  was 
not  the  melancholy  person  I  had  uncon- 
sciously pictured.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appeared,  except  on  one  occasion,  invari- 
ably cheerful,  and  frequently  playful  in 
mood.  He  seemed  quietly  amused  by  the 
light-hearted  chat  of  the  young  people  about 
him,  and  often  joined  them  in  humorous 
repartee,  sometimes  tinged  with  a  playAil 
sarcasm.  Vet  he  preferred  to  sit  quietly, 
and  listen  and  observe.  Nothing  escaped 
his  keen  observation.  He  was  extremely 
^stidious  in  his  idea  of  feminine  requirements, 
and  himself  lamented  that  at  slight  things 
in  women  he  was  apt  to  be  repelled  and 
disgusted,  even  against  his  better  judgment. 
Though  in  the  social  evenings  with  us  or 
at  Duncan's  IxKJge,  Poe  would  join  in 
the  light  conversation  or  amusement  of  the 
hour,  I  observed  that  it  had  not  power  to 
interest  him  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
prefiMTed  a  seat  on  the  portico,  or  a  stroll 
about  the  lawn  01  garden,  in  company  with 
a  fnend. 

In  his  conversations  with  me  Foe  ex- 
pressed himself  with  a  freedom  and  imre- 
serve  which  gave  me  a  clearer  insight 
into  his  personal  history  and  character 
than,  I  think,  was  possessed  by  many  per- 


sons. Indeed,  I  may  say  that  from  the 
moment  of  our  meeting  he  was  never  to 
me  the  "inexplicable"  character  that  he 
was  pronounced  by  others.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  had  yet  by  some  intuitive  instinct 
of  perception,  as  it  were,  comprehended  the 
finer  and  more  elevated  nature  of  the  man, 
and  it  was  probably  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  this  that  I  owed  his  confidence.  I 
remember  his  saying,  near  the  beginning  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  in  reply  to  a  remark 
of  my  own,  "  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure 
— the  more  than  pleasure — of  finding  my- 
self so  entirely  understood  by  you;"  adding, 
"  It  is  not  often  that  I  am  so  understood." 
Again,  he  said  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  "  She  is  the 
only  one  of  my  friends  who  understands 
me."  His  own  insight  into  personal  char- 
acter was  quick  and  mtuitive,  but  not  deep; 
and  it  struck  me  even  then,  with  all  my  youth- 
ftil  inexperience,  that  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature  he  was,  for  a  man  of  his  genius, 
strangely  deficient. 

Among  other  things,  Foe  spoke  to  me 
fieely  of  his  future  plans  and  prospects. 
He  was  at  this  time  absorbed  in  his  cher- 
ished scheme  of  establishing  his  projected 
journal,  the  "Stylus."  Nearly  all  his  old 
friends  in  Virginia  had  promised  to  aid  him 
with  the  necessary  funds,  and  he  was  san- 
guine of  success.  He  intended  to  spare  no 
pains,  no  effort,  to  establish  this  as  the  lead- 
ing literary  journal  of  the  country.  T^e 
plan  or  it,  which  he  explained  in  detail,  but 
of  which  I  retain  little  recollection,  was  to 
be  something  entirely  original ;  and  the 
highest  "  genius,  distinctive  from  talent,"  of 
the  country  was  to  be  represented  in  its 
pages.  To  secure  this  result,  he  would  ofler 
a  more  liberal  price  for  contributions  than 
any  other  publisher.  This  would,  of  course, 
demand  capital  to  begin  with,  which  was  all 
that  he  required ;  and  of  that  he  had  the 
promise.  To  establish  this  journal  had 
been,  he  said,  the  cherished  dream  of  his 
life,  and  now  at  last  he  felt  assured  of  suc- 
cess. And  in  thus  speaking  he  held  his 
head  erect,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  I  must  and  will  succeed ! "  he 
said. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  expressed  and 
many  and  various  statements  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  poet's  relations  at  this  time 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  Shelton  of  Richmond.  So 
far  as  I  am  certainly  informed  upon  the 
subject,  the  story  is  simply  this: 

The  two  had  been  schoolmates,  and, 
as  such,  a  childish  flirtation  had  existed  be- 
tween them.     When,  some  years  previous,  I .  i 
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to  this  time,  Poe  made  a  brief  visit  to 
Richmond,  Mrs,  Shelton,  then  a  wealthy 
widow,  liad  invited  him  to  her  house  and 
treated  him  with  special  attention.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  an  intimate 
friend  wTotc  to  liim  that  Mrs.  Shehon 
often  inquired  after  him,  and  suggested 
the  plan  which  he  somewhat  later,  when  so 
much  in  need  of  money,  came  seriously  to 
consider.  Certain  it  is  that  a  correspond- 
ence existed  between  the  poet  and  Mrs. 
Shelton  almost  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Poe's 
death,  and  that  for  months  before  his  ap- 
pearance in  Richmond  it  was  understood  by 
his  friends  that  an  engagement  of  marriage 
existed  between  them.  His  attentions  to 
the  lady  immediately  upon  his  arrival  tended 
to  confirm  the  report.  Some  friend  of  hers, 
however,  represented  to  her  that  Poe's 
motives  were  of  a  mercenary  nature;  and 
of  this  she  accused  him,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  her  intention  of  so  securing  her 
property  as  to  prevent  his  having  any  com- 
mand of  it.  A  rupture  ensued,  and  thence- 
fortii  no  further  communication  took  place 
between  them. 

Poe  never  publicly  admitted  his  engage- 
ment with  Mrs.  Shelton,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  keep  the  matter  private.  Mr. 
John  M.  Daniel,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  "  Examiner,"  having  in  the  columns  of 
that  paper  made  some  allusion  to  the  re- 
ported engagement,  Poe  resented  it  as  an 
unwarrantable  liberty,  and  proceeded  to 
the  "  Examiner"  office  to  demand  an  "  ex- 
planation." Mr.  Daniel,  whose  fiery  tem- 
per was  well  known  to  Poe,  had  been 
informed  of  the  proposed  visit,  and  on  the 
latler's  entrance  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  two,  who  had  never  before  met,  stood 
facing  each  other;  but  before  a  dozen  words 
had  been  .ipoken,  Mr.  Daniel,  as  witli  a 
sudden  impulse,  extended  his  hand,  and 
Poe,  who  was  quick  to  respond  to  any 
token  of  good  feeling,  and  doubtless  rec- 
ognized the  nobility  of  Che  man  before 
him,  as  readily  accepted  it,  and  thus  was 
ratified  a  friendship  which  lasted  while  they 
lived. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account 
of  die  afiair  with  Mrs.  Shelton  that  Poe 
did  not,  as  is  stated  by  his  biographers, 
leave  Richmond  for  New  York  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  for  his  marriage  with 
that  lady.  Yet  that  he  had  entered  mto  an 
engagement  of  marriage  with  her  even  pre- 
vious to  his  appearance  in  Richmond,  I  am 
assured.  It  was  at  a  time  when,  as  he  himself 
declared,  he  stood  more  in  need  of  money 


than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  life.  It 
was,  to  his  own  view,  the  tuming-poinl  of 
his  fortunes,  depending  upon  his  dierished 
scheme  of  establishing  the  "  Stylus,"  throu^ 
which  he  was  to  secure  fame  and  fortune. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  money. 
Money  was  the  one  thing  needful,  upon 
which  all  else  depended;  and  money  he 
must  have,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice. 
Hence  the  afiair  with  Mrs.  Shelton.  She 
was  a  lady  of  respectability,  but  of  plain 
manners  and  practical  dispoution ;  ddei 
than  Poe,  and  not  gifted  with  those  trails 
which  might  be  supposed  capable  of  attract- 
ing one  of  his  peculiar  taste  and  tempera- 
ment. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  venture,  though 
with  great  hesitation,  to  say  a  word  in  rda- 
tion  to  Poe's  own  marriage  with  his  cousin, 
Virginia  Clemm.  I  am  aware  that  there 
exists  with  the  pubUc  but  one  view  of  ihi'i 
union,  and  that  so  lovely  and  touching  in 
itself,  that  to  mar  the  picture  with  even  a 
shadow  inspires  almost  a  feeling  of  remorse. 
Yet  since  in  the  biography  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  genius  truth  is  above  all  things  de- 
sirable, and  since  in  this  instance  the  facts  do 
not  redound  to  the  discredit  of  any  party 
concerned,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  what 
I  have  been  assured  is  truth. 

Poets  are  proverbial  for  uncongenial  mar- 
riages, and  to  this  Poe  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  an  exception.  From  the  time 
when  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  he  became  a 
tutor  to  his  sweet  and  gentle  little  cousin  of 
six  years  old,  he  loved  her  with  the  tender  and 
protective  fondness  of  an  elder  brother.  Ai 
years  passed  he  became  the  subject  of  suc- 
cessive fancies  or  passions  for  various  chann- 
ing  women;  but  she,  gradually  budding 
into  early  womanhood,  experienced  but  one 
attachment — an  absorbing  devotion  to  her 
handsome,  talented,  and  fascinating  cousin. 
So  intense  was  this  passion  that  her  healdi 
and  spirits  became  seriously  affected,  and  hei 
mother,aroused  to  painful  solicitude, ^>oke  to 
Edgar  about  iL  This  was  just  as  he  was  pit- 
panng  to  leave  her  house,  which  had  been  lix 
some  years  his  home,  and  enter  tbe  woHd  <^ 
business.  The  idea  of  this  separation  wu 
insupportable  to  Virginia.  Theresult  woslhal 
Poe,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  twenty -eighi, 
married  his  httle,  penniless,  and  delict 
child-cousin  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  chib 
unselfishly  secured  her  own  and  her  motliei'i 
happiness.  In  his  wife  he  had  ever  the  oio3 
lender  and  devoted  of  companions;  but 
it  was  his  own  declaration  that  he  ever  missed 
in  her  a  certain   intellectual  atld  aaritiul 
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often  impelled  him  to  "  those  many  roman- 
tic little  episodes"  of  which  Mis.  Osgood 
speaks,  and  which  were  well  known  to 
Poe's  acquaintance.  He  was  never  a  de- 
liberately unkind  husband,  and  toward  the 
closeof  Mrs.  Poe's  life  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
tendercareandattention.  Yet  his  own  dccla- 
laticm  to  an  intimate  friend  of  his  youth  was 
that  his  marriage  "had  not  been  a  congenial 
one;"  and  I  repeatedly  heard  the  match 
ascribed  to  Mrs,  Clemm,  by  those  who  were 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  family  and  the 
circumstances.  In  thus  alluding  to  a  subject 
so  ddicate,  I  have  not  lightly  done  so,  or  un- 
advisedly made  a  statement  which  seems 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  so  many  who 
have  written  of  "the  passionate  idolatry" 
with  which  the  poet  regarded  his  wife.  I 
have  heard  the  subject  often  and  freely  dis- 
cussed by  Poe's  most  intimate  friends,  in- 
cluding his  sisters,  and  upon  this  authority  I 
speak.  Lovely  in  person,  sweet  and  gentle 
'  in  disposition,  his  young  wife  deserved, 
doubtless,  all  the  love  that  it  was  in  his 
nature  to  bestow.  Of  his  unvarying  filial 
aflection  for  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  of  her  almost 
angelic  devotion  to  himself  and  his  interests, 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Mr.  Poe,  among  other  plans  for  raising 
the  funds  so  sorely  needed,  decided  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  in  Richmond.  The  first 
of  these  ("The  Poetic  Principle")  brought 
him  at  once  into  prominent  notice  with  the 
Richmond  public.  The  press  discussed  him, 
and  the  ilite  of  society  flSted  him.  With  the 
attention  and  kindness  thus  shown  him  he 
was  much  gratified.  Yet  he  did  not  appear 
to  care  for  the  formal  parties,  and  declared 
that  he  found  more  enjoyment  with  his 
friends  in  the  country. 

I  can  vividly  recall  him  as  he  appeared 
on  his  visits  to  us.  He  always  carried  a 
cane,  and  upon  entering  the  shade  of  the 
avenue  would  remove  his  hat,  throw  back 
his  hair,  and  walk  lingeringly,  as  if  en- 
joying the  coolness,  carrying  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  generally  behind  him.  Sometimes  he 
would  pause  to  examine  some  rare  flower, 
or  to  pluck  a  grape  from  the  laden  trellises. 
He  met  us  always  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure  illuminating  his  countenance  and 
lighting  his  fine  eyes. 

Poe's  eyes,  indeed,  were  his  most  striking 
feature,  and  it  was  to  these  that  his  face 
owed  its  peculiar  attraction.  I  have  never 
seen  other  eyes  at  all  resembling  them.  They 
were  large,  with  long,  jet-black  lashes, — the 


iris  dark  steel-gray,  possessing  a  crystalline 
clearness  and  transparency,  through  which 
the  jet-black  pupil  was  seen  to  expand  and 
contract  with  every  shade  of  thought  or 
emotion.  I  observed  that  the  lids  never 
contracted,  as  is  so  usual  in  most  persons,  es- 
pecially when  talking;  but  his  gaze  was  ever 
full,  open,  and  unshrinking.  His  usual  ex- 
pression was  dreamy  and  sad.  He  had  a 
way  of  sometimes  turning  a  slightly  askance 
look  upon  some  person  who  was  not  observ- 
ing him,  and,  with  a  quiet,  steady  gaze, 
api>ear  to  be  mentally  taking  the  caliber  of 
the  unsuspecting  subject.  "  What  a«r^/ eyes 
Mr.  Poe  has ! "  said  a  lady  to  me.  "  It 
makes  mv  blood  run  cold  to  see  him  slowly 
turn  and  fix  them  upon  me  when  I  am 
talking." 

Apart  from  the  wonderflil  beauty  of  his 
eyes,  I  would  irot  have  called  Poe  a  very 
handsome  man.  He  was,  in  my  opinion, 
rather  distinguished-looking  than  hand- 
some. What  he  had  been  when  younger  I 
had  heard,  but  at  the  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  he  had  a  pallid  and  care- 
worn look, — somewhat  haggard,  indeed, — 
very  apparent  except  in  his  moments  of 
animation.  He  wore  a  dark  mustache, 
scrupulously  kept,  but  not  entirely  conceal- 
ing a  slightly  contracted  expresaon  of  the 
mouth  and  an  occasional  twitching  of  the 
upper  lip,  resembling  a  sneer.  This  sneer, 
indeed,  was  easily  excited — a  motion  of  the 
lip,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  yet  intensely 
expressive.  There  was  in  it  nothing  of  iD- 
nature,  but  much  of  sarcasm,  as  when  he 
remarked  of  a  certain  pretentious  editor, 
"  He  can  make  bold  plunges  in  shallow 
water; "  and  ag^n,  in  reference  to  an  editor 
presenting  a  cosdy  book  to  a  lady  whose 
poems  he  had  for  years  published  while  yet 
refusing  to  pay  for  them,  Poe  observed, 
"  He  could  afford  it,"  with  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible curl  of  the  lip,  more  expressive  of 
contempt  than  words  could  have  been. 
The  shape  of  his  head  struck  me,  even 
on  first  sight,  as  peculiar.  There  was  a 
massive  projection  of  the  broad  brow  and 
temi)les,  with  the  organ  of  casualty  very  con- 
spicuously developed,  a  marked  flatness  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  an  unusual  fullness 
at  the  back.  I  had  at  this  time  no  knowl- 
edge of  phrenology;  but  now,  in  recalling 
this  pecul  iar  shape,  I  cannot  deny  that  in  Poe 
what  are  called  the  intellectual  and  animal 
portions  of  the  head  were  remarkably  devel- 
oped, while  in  the  moral  regions  there  was 
as  marked  a  deficiency.  Especially  there 
was  a  slight  depression  instead  of  l^lfpfM  I  ^ 
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of  outline  where  the  organs  or  veneration 
and  firmness  are  located  by  phrenologists. 
This  peculiarity  detracted  so  much  from  the 
symmetrical  proportions  of  the  head  that  he 
sought  to  remedy  the  defect  by  wearing 
his  hair  tossed  back,  thus  producing  more 
apparent  height  of  the  cranium. 

1  am  convinced  that  this  time  of  which  I 
speak  must  have  been  what  Poe  him- 
self declared  it — one  of  the  brightest,  hap- 
fiiest,  and  most  promising  of  his  maturer 
ife.  Had  he  but  possessed  a  will  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  preserve  him  from  the 
temptation  which  was  his  greatest  bane,  how 
fair  and  happy  might  have  been  his  ftiture 
careerl 

As  1  have  said,  the  knowledge  of  this 
weakness  was  by  his  own  request  concealed 
from  me.  All  that  I  knew  of  the  matter 
was  when  a  friend  informed  me  that 
"Mr.  Poe  was  too  unwell  to  see  us  that 
evening."  A  day  or  two  after  this  he 
sent  a  message  by  his  sister  requesting 
some  flowers,  in  return  for  which  came  a 
dainty  note  of  thanks,  written  in  a  tremu- 
lous hand.  He  again  wrote,  inclosing  a 
little  anonymous  poem  which  he  had  found 
in  some  newspaper  and  admired;  and 
on  the  day  following  he  made  his  appear- 
ance among  us,  but  so  pale,  tremulous  and 
apparently  subdued  as  to  convince  me  that 
he  had  been  seriously  ill.  On  this  occasion 
he  had  been  at  his  rooms  at  the  "Old  Swan" 
where  he  was  caretiiUy  tended  by  Mrs. 
Mackenzie's  family,  but  on  a  second  and 
more  serious  relapse  he  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Gibbon  Carter  to  Dun- 
can's Lodge,  where  during  some  days  his 
hfe  was  in  imminent  danger.  Assiduous 
attention  saved  him,  but  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  physicians  that  another  such 
attack  would  prove  fatal.  This  they 
told  him,  warning  him  seriously  of  the 
danger.  His  reply  was  that  if  people 
would  not  tempt  him,  he  would  not  fall. 
Dr.  Carter  relates  how,  on  this  occasion, 
he  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in 
which  Foe  expressed  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  break  from  the  thralldom  of  his 
besetting  sin,  and  told  of  his  many  unavail- 
ing struggles  to  do  so.  He  was  moved 
even  to  tears,  .and  finally  declared,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  this  time  he 
would  restrain  himself, — would  withstand 
any  temptation.  He  kept  his  word  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Richmond ;  but  for  those 
who  thereafter  placed  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  unsteady  feet,  what  shall 
be  said  7 


Among  the  warmest  of  his  p^sonal 
friends  at  this  time,  and  those  miom  be 
most  frequently  visited,  were  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Cabell.  Mre.  Julia  Mayo  CabeU,  Mis. 
Chevalie,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sully,  and  his 
venerable  mother  and  accomplished  sisteis. 
These  had  all  known  him  in  his  boyhood, 
and  he  expressed  to  me  with  eamesmess 
the  pleasure  of  the  hours  spent  with  them 
in  their  own  homes.  Especially  did  he 
enjoy  his  visits  to  the  SuUys,  "  where  "  said 
he,  "  I  always  find  pictures,  flowers,  delight- 
ful music  and  conversation,  and  a  kindness 
more  refreshing  than  all." 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Poe 
really  sad  or  depressed,  was  on  a  walk  lo 
the  "  Hermitage,"  the  old  deserted  seat  of  the 
Mayo  family,  where  he  had,  in  his  youth, 
been  a  frequent  visitor.  On  reaching  the 
place,  our  party  separated,  and  Foe  and 
myself  strolled  slowly  about  the  grounds. 
I  observed  that  he  was  unusuaUy  silenl 
and  preoccupied,  and,  attributing  it  to  the 
influence  of  memories  associated  with  the 
place,  forbore  to  interrupt  him.  He  passed 
slowly  by  the  mossy  bench  called  the  "  iov- 
ere'  seat,"  beneath  two  aged  trees,  and 
remarked,  as  we  tumed  toward  the  garden. 
"  There  used  to  be  white  violets  here." 
Searching  amid  the  tangled  wilderness  ot 
shrubs,  we  found  a  few  late  blossoms,  some 
of  which  he  placed  carefiilly  between  the 
leaves  of  a  note-book.  Entering  the 
deserted  house,  he  passed  from  room  to 
room  with  a  grave,  abstracted  look,  and 
removed  his  hat,  as  if  involuntarily,  on  enui- 
in^  the  saloon,  where  in  old  times  manyi 
brilliant  company  had  assembled.  Seated 
in  one  of  the  deep  windows,  over  which  no* 
grew  masses  of  ivy,  his  memory  must  lun 
home  him  back  to  former  scenes,  for  he 
repeated  the  familiar  lines  of  Moore : 


and  paused,  with  the  first  expression  cereal 
sadness  that  I  had  ever  seen  on  his  fiicc.  The 
light  of  the  setting  sun  shone  through  the 
(hooping  ivy-boughs  into  the  ghostly  room. 
and  the  tattered  and  mildewed  paper-hang- 
ings, with  their  faded  tracery  of  rose  garlamk. 
waved  fitfully  in  the  autumn  breeie.  An 
inexpressibly  eerie  feeling  came  over  me. 
which  I  can  even  now  recall,  and,  as  i 
stood  there,  my  old  childish  idea  of  the 
poet  as  a  spirit  of  mingled  light  and  daii:- 
ness,  recurred  strongly  to  my  imaginattaa. 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  scene,  or  die 
of  the  mom^t  ,^,.q|-> 
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Once,  in  discussing  "The  Raven,"  Poe 
observed  that  he  had  never  heard  it  cor- 
rectly delivered  by  even  the  best  readers — 
that  is,  not  as  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
read.  That  evening,  a  number  of  visitors  be- 
ing piesent,  he  was  requested  to  recite  the 
poem,and  complied.  His  impressive  delivery 
held  the  company  spetl-bound,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it,  1,  happening  to  glance  toward 
the  open  window  above  the  level  roof  of 
the  green-house,  beheld  it  group  of  sable 
&ces  the  whiles  of  whose  eyes  shone  in 
strong  relief  against  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. These  were  a  number  of  our  family 
servants,  who  having  heard  much  talk  about 
"  Mr.  Poe,  the  poet,"  and  having  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  what  a  poet  was,  had 
requested  permission  of  my  brother  to  wit- 
ness the  recitaL  As  the  speaker  became 
more  impassioned  and  excited,  more  con- 
q>icuous  grew  the  circle  of  white  eyes,  until 
when  at  length  he  turned  suddenly  toward 
the  window,  and,  extending  his  arm,  cried, 
with  awful  vehemence : 


there  was  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sable 
visages,  a  scuttling  of  feet,  and  the  gallery 
audience  was  gone.  Ludicrous  as  was  the 
incident,  the  final  touch  was  given  when 
at  that  moment  Miss  Poe,  who  was  an  ex- 
traordinary character  in  her  way,  sleepily 
entered  the  room,  and  with  a  dull  and 
drowsy  deliberation  seated  herself  on  her 
brothCT's  knee.  He  had  subsided  from  his 
excitement  into  a  gloomy  despair,  and  now, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  sister,  he  concluded : 

"And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  bIMI  is  silting, 

slUl  is  litting, 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  juit  abore  my 
dumber  door; 
«  hare  all  tl 
t  \%  drewning  — 

The  effect  was  irresistible;  and  as  the 
final  "nevermore"  was  solemnly  uttered 
the  half-suppressed  titter  of  two  very  young 
persons  in  a  comer  was  re^>onded  to  by  a 
general  laugh.  Poe  remarked  quietly  that 
on  his  next  delivery  of  a  public  lecture  he 
would  "  take  Rose  along,  to  act  the  part  of 
the  raven,  in  which  she  seemed  bom  to  excel." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  teasing  his  sister, 
in  a  half-vexed,  half-playfiil  way,  about  her 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner.  She  was 
n  very  plain  person,  and  he  with  his  fastidi' 
ous  ideas  could  not  tolerate  her  want  of 
feminise  tact   and  taste.     "  Rose,  why  do 


you  wear  your  hair  in  that  absurd  style  "i  " 
"  Where  did  you  get  that  extraordinary 
dress  paltem  ?  "  "  Why  don't  you  try  to 
behave  like  other  people  ? "  And  once, 
when  she  presented  herself  in  a  particularly 
old-fashioned  garb  and  coifure,  observing 
that  she  had  been  asleep,  he  replied :  "  Yes, 
and  with  Rip  Van  Winkle,  cvidendy."  She 
took  all  with  an  easy  indifference.  She 
was  very  proud  of  her  brother,  and  nothing 
that  Edgar  did  or  said  could  possibly  be 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  sadness,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  that  I  ap- 
proach the  close  of  these  reminiscences. 

Poe  one  day  told  me  that  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  go  to  New  York.  He 
must  make  certain  preparations  for  estab- 
lishing his  magazine,  the  "  Stylus,"  but  he 
should  in  less  than  two  weeks  return  to 
Richmond,  where  he  proposed  henceforth 
to  reside.  He  looked  forward  to  this  ar- 
rangement with  great  pleasure.  "  I  mean 
to  tum  over  a  new  leaf;  I  shall  begin  to 
lead  a  new  life,"  he  said  confidcndy.  He 
had  often  spoken  to  me  of  his  books, — "  few, 
but  reeherehe" — and  he  now  proposed  to 
send  certain  of  these  by  express,  for  my 
perusal.  "  You  must  annotate  them  exten- 
sively," he  said.  "A  book  wherein  the 
minds  of  the  author  and  the  reader  are  thus 
brought  in  contact  is  to  me  a  hundred-fold 
increased  in  interest.  It  is  like  flint  and 
steel."  One  of  the  books  which  he  thus  de- 
sired me  to  read  was  Mrs.  Browning's  poems, 
and  another  one  of  Hawthome's  works.  I 
remember  his  saying  of  the  latter  that  he 
was  "  indisputably  the  best  prose  writer  in 
America ; "  that  "  Irving  ana  the  rest  were 
mere  commonplace  beside  him ;  "  and  that 
"  there  was  more  inspiration  of  true  genius  in 
Hawthome's  prose  than  in  all  Longfellow's 
poetry."  This  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  his  own  opinion  of  what  consdtutes  ge- 
nius, though  some  of  Longfellow's  poems  he 
pronounced  "  perfect  of  their  kind." 

The  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  thu 
appointed  for  his  departure  ftcmx  Rich- 
mond, Poe  spent  at  my  mother's.  He 
declined  to  entor  the  parlors,  where  a  num- 
ber of  visitors  were  assembled,  saying  he 
preferred  the  more  quiet  sitting-room  ;  and 
here  I  had  a  long  and  almost  unintermpted 
conversation  with  him.  He  spoke  of  hi& 
future,  seeming  to  anticipate  it  with  an 
eager  dehght,  like  that  of  youth.  He 
declared  that  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
society  of  his  old  and  new  friends  had 
been  the  happiest  that  he  had  known  £a1. 
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many  years,  and  that  when  he  again  left 
New  York  he  should  there  leave  behind  all 
the  trouble  and  vexation  of  bis  past  life. 
On  no  occasion  had  I  seen  him  so  cheerful 
and  hopeful  as  on  this  evening.  "  Do  you 
know,"  he  inquired,  "  how  1  spent  most 
of  this  morning?  In  writing  a  critique 
of  your  poems  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
biographical  sketch.  I  intend  it  to  be  one 
of  my  best,  and  that  it  shall  appear  in 
the  second  number  of  the  'Stylus,'" — so 
confident  was  he  in  regard  to  this  magazine. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  showed  me 
a  letter  just  received  from  his  "  &iend.  Dr. 
Griswold,"  in  reply  to  one  but  recently  writ- 
ten by  Poe,  wherein  the  latter  had  requested 
Di.  Griswold  in  case  of  his  sudden  death  to 
become  his  literary  executor.  In  this  reply. 
Dr.  Griswold  accepted  the  proposal,  express- 
ing himself  as  much  flattered  thereby,  and 
writing  in  tenns  of  ftiendly  warmth  and  inter- 
est. It  will  be  observed  that  this  incident  is 
a  contradiction  of  his  statement  that  previous 
to  Poe's  death  he  had  had  no  intimation 
of  the  latter's  intention  of  appointing  him 
his  hterary  executor. 

In  speaking  of  his  own  writings  Poe 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  had  writ- 
tea  his  best  poems,  but  that  in  prose  he 
might  yet  surpass  what  he  had  already 
accomplished.  He  admitted  that  much 
which  he  bad  said  in  piaise  of  certain 
writers  was  not  the  genuine  expression  of 
his  opinions.  Before  my  acquaintance  with 
him  I  had  read  his  critique  on  Mrs.  Osgood, 
ill  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and 
had  in  my  turn  criticised  the  article,  writing 
my  remarits  freely  on  the  mai^  of  the 
magazine.  I  especially  disagreed  with  him 
in  his  estimate  of  the  Imes  on  Fanny  Elsler 
and  "Fanny's  Error," — ridiculing  his  sug- 
gested amendment  of  tlie  latter.  This  copy 
of  the  magazine  Mis.  Mackenzie  afterward 
showed  to  Poe,  and  upon  my  expressing 
consternation  thereat,  she  remarked  laugh- 
ingly, "  Don't  be  frightened ;  Edgar  was  de- 
hghted."  On  this  evening  he  alluded  to  the 
subject,  saying,  "  I  am  delighted  to  find  you 
so  truly  critical;  your  opinions  are  really 
the  counterpart  of  my  own."  I  was  natu- 
rally surprised,  when  he  added,  •'  You  must 
not  judge  of  me  by  what  you  find  me  saying 
in  the  magazines.  Such  expressions  of 
opinion  are  necessarily  modified  by  a  thou- 
sand circumstances, — the  wishes  of  editors, 
personal  friendship,  etc."  When  I  expressed 
surprise  at  his  high  estimate  of  a  certain 
lady  writer,  he  said,  "  It  is  true,  she  is  really 
commonplace,  but  her  husband  was  kind 


to  me;"  and  added,  "1  cannot  p(»nt  an 
arrow  against  any  woman." 

Poe  expressed  great  regret  in  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  Richmond,  on  even  so 
brief  an  absence.  He  would  certainly,  he 
said,  be  back  in  two  weeks.  He  thanked 
my  mother  with  graceful  courte^  and 
warmth  for  her  kindness  and  ho^itality; 
and  begged  that  we  would  write  to  him  in 
New  York,  saying  it  would  do  him  good. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  party  to  leave  the 
house.  We  were  standing  on  the  portico, 
and  after  going  a  few  steps  he  paused, 
turned,  and  again  lifted  his  hat,  in  a  last 
adieu.  At  the  moment,  a  brilliant  mete(» 
appeared  in  the  sky  direcdy  over  his  head, 
and  vanished  in  the  east.  We  commented 
laughingly  upon  the  incident;  but  I  remem- 
bered it  sadly  afterward. 

That  night  he  spent  at  Duncan's  Lodft'i 
and  as  his  friend  said,  sat  late  at  his  win- 
dow, meditatively  smoking,  and  secmingi]' 
disinclined  for  conversation.  On  the  fol- 
lowing inoming  he  went  into  the  citjr, 
accompanied  by  his  friends.  Dr.  Gibbon 
Carter  and  Dr.  Mackenzie.  The  day  was 
passed  with  them  and  others  of  his  intimate 
friends.  Late  in  the  evening  he  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  John  Carter,  and  spent  an  houi 
in  looking  over  the  day's  papers ;  then  taking 
Dr.  Carter's  cane  he  went  out,  remaA- 
ing  that  he  would  step  across  to  Saddler's 
(a  fashionable  restaurant)  and  get  supper. 
From  the  circumstance  of  his  taking  the 
cane,  leaving  his  own  in  its  place,  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  intended  to  return ; 
but  at  the  restaurant  he  met  with  some 
acquaintances  who  detained  him  until  late, 
and  then  accompanied  him  to  the  Baldmore 
boat  According  to  their  account  he  was 
quite  sober  and  cheerful  to  the  last,  remark- 
ing, as  he  took  leave  of  them,  that  hewouH 
soon  be  in  Richmond  again. 

On  this  evening  I  had  been  summoned 
to  see  a  friend  who  was  dangerously  ilL  On 
the  way  I  was  met  by  Miss  Poe,  who  deliv- 
ered a  note  lefi  for  me  by  her  Inotha,  con- 
taining a  MS.  copy  of  "Annie," — a  poem  iben 
almost  unknown,  and  which  I  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  see.  These  strange  prc^betic 
lines  I  read  at  midnight,  while  the  lildesi 
body  of  my  friend  lay  in  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  the  awfd  shadow  of  daili 
weighed  almost  forebodingly  upon  my  s^^ 
Three  days  after,  a  friend  came  to  me 
with  the  day's  issue  of  the  "  Richmond 
Dispatch."  Without  a  word  she  pointtd 
to  a  particular  paragraph,  where  I  read,— 
"  Death  of  E^r  A.  Poe,  in  Baltimtat" 
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Poe  had  made  himself  popular  in  Rich- 
mond. People  had  become  interested  in 
him,  and  his  death  cast  a  universal  gloom 
over  the  city.  His  old  friends,  and  even 
those  lAore  recently  fonned,  and  whom  he 
had  strangely  attached  to  liimself,  deeply 
regretted  him.  Mr.  Sully  came  to  consult 
with  me  about  a  picture  of  "  T^e  Raven  " 
which  he  intended  to  make ;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  expressed  himself  in 
regard  to  his  lost  friend  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  appreciation  not  usual  to  him. 
The  two  had  been  schoolmates;  and  the 
artist  said,  "  Poe  was  one  of  the  most 
warm-hearted  and  generous  of  men.  In 
liis  youth  and  prosperity,  when  admired 
and  looked  up  to  by  all  his  companions,  he 
invariably  stood  by  me  and  took  my  part. 
I  was  a  dull  boy  at  learning,  and  Edgar 
never  grudged  time  or  pains  in  assisting  me." 
In  further  speaking  he  said,  with  a  deci- 
sion and  earnestness  which  impressed  me, 
"  It  was  Mr.  Allan's  cruelty  in  casting  him 
upon  the  world,  a  beggar,  which  ruined 
Poe.  Some  who  had  envied  him  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  change  of  fortune  to  slight 
and  insult  him.  He  was  sensitive  and 
proud,  and  felt  the  change  keenly.  It  was 
this  which  embittered  him.  By  nature  no 
person  was  less  inclined  to  reserve  or  bitter- 
ness, and  as  a  boy  he  was  frank  and  gen- 
erous to  a  fault."  In  speaking  of  his  poems, 
Mr.  Sully  remarked :  "  He  has  an  eye  for 
dramatic,  but  not  for  scenic  or  artistic  effect. 
Except  in  the '  Raven '  I  can  nowhere  in  his 
poems  find  a  subject  for  a  picture." 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may  speak 
further  of  Poe,  and  give  some  details 
which  will  clear  up  certain  obscurities  of  liis 
life.  At  present,  there  is  one  point  con- 
nected widi  his  history  which  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  in  justice  pass  over,  because  upon  it 
has  hung  the  darkest  and  most  undeserved 
calumny  which  has  overshadowed  his 
name.  I  allude  to  the  cause  of  the  estrange- 
ment and  separation  between  liimself  and 
Mr.  Allan. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  prefer,  at  present, 
not  to  speak  in  idetail  upon  this  subject.  It 
will  he  suHicient  to  state  that  the  affair  was 
simply  a  "  family  quarrel,"  which  was  not 
in  the  first  instance  the  fault  of  Poe;  that 
he  received  extreme  provocation  and  insult, 
and  that  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  least  culpable  and 
the  most  wronged.  Mr.  Allan,  though  a 
kind-hearted  and  benevolent  man,  was 
quick-tempered  and  irascible,  and  in  the 
heat  of   sudden  anger  treated   Poe  with  a 


severity  which  he  afterward  regretted.  In 
any  event,  his  conduct  in  utterly  casting  off 
one  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  a  son,  and 
had  by  education  and  mode  of  life  made 
dependent  on  him,  must  ever,  in  the  opinion 
of  just-minded  persons,  detract  from  if  not 
wholly  outweigh  the  merit  of  former  kind- 
ness. But  the  saddest  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  long  afler  this,  Poe,  who  never 
cherished  resentments,  being  informed  that 
his  former  guardian  was  ill  and  had  spoken 
kindly  of  and  had  expressed  a  fvish  to  see 
him,  went  to  Mr.  Allan's  house,  and  there 
vainly  sought  an  interview  with  him, — and 
that  of  this  the  latter  was  never  informed, 
but  died  without  seeing  him;  and  as  Dr. 
Griswold  with  unwitting  significance  ob- 
serves, "  without  leaving  Poe  a  mill  of  his 
money." 

This  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  story  to 
which  Dr.  Griswold  has  attached  a  "  black- 
ness of  horror"  before  the  unrevealed  mys- 
tery of  which  the  mind  shrinks  aghast.  As 
to  my  authority  in  making  this  statement, 
I  will  only  say  that  I  have  heard  the  facts 
asserted  by  venerable  ladies  of  Richmond, 
who  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

In  closing  these  reminiscences,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  founded 
upon  my  actual  peisonal  knowledge  of 
Poe,  in  at  least  the  phase  of  character  in 
which  he  appeared  to  me.  What  he  may 
have  \x&a  to  his  ordinary  associates,  or  to 
the  world  at  large,  I  do  not  know ;  and  in 
the  picture  presented  us  by  Dr.  Griswold, 
— half  maniac,  half  demon, — I  confess,  I 
cannot  recognize  a  trait  of  the  gentle,  grate- 
ful, warm-hearted  man  whom  I  saw  amid 
his  friends, — his  care-worn  face  all  aglow 
with  generous  feeling  in  the  kindness  and 
appreciation  to  which  he  was  so  little  accus- 
tomed. His  faults  were  sufficiently  appar- 
ent; but  for  these  a  more  than  ordinary 
allowance  should  be  made,  in  consideration 
of  the  unfavorable  influences  surrounding 
him  from  his  very  birth.  He  was  ever  the 
sport  of  an  adverse  fortune.  Bom  in  pen- 
ury, reared  in  affluence,  treated  at  one  time 
with  pernicious  indulgence  and  then  literally 
turned  into  the  streets,  a  beggar  and  an 
outcast,  deserted  by  those  who  had  for- 
merly courted  him,  maliciously  calumniated, 
sma^ng  always  under  a  sense  of  wrong 
and  injustice, — what  wonder  that  his  bright, 
warm,  and  naturally  generous  and  genial 
nature  should  have  become  embittered? 
What  wonder  that  his  keenly  sensitive  and 
susceptible  poetic  temperament  should  haye 
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become  jaired,  out  of  tune,  and  into  harsh  I  judge ;  and  upon  their  lips  the  breath  of 
discord  with  himself  and  mankind?  Let  condemnation  will  soften  into  a  sigh  of  sym- 
the  just  and  the  generous  pause  before  they  !  pathy  and  regreL 
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Down  the  goldenest  of  streams, 

Tide  of  dreams, 
The  fair  cradled  man-child  drifts;  . 
Sways  with  cadenced  motion  slow, . 

To  and  fto, 
As  the  mother-foot  poised  lightly,  falls 
and  lifts. 

He,  the  firsding, — he,  the  light 

Of  her  sight,— 
He,  the  breathing  pledge  of  love, 
'Neath  the  holy  passion  lies. 

Of  her  eyes, — 
Smiles  to  feel  the  warm,    life-giving  ray 
above. 

She  believes  that  in  his  vision, 

Skies  elysian 
O'er  an  angel-people  shine. 
Back  to  gardens  of  delight, 

Taking  flight, 
His  auroral  spirit  basks  in  dreams 
divine. 


But  she  smiles  through  • 

Unbom  years 
Pressing  forward,  she  \ 
Shadowy  muffled  shapes,  they  come 

Deaf  and  dumb, 
Bringing  what  ?  dry  chaff  and  tares, 
or  M-^ared  sheaves? 


What  for  him  shall  she  invoke? 

Shall  the  oak 
Bind  the  man's  triumphant  brow  ? 
Shall  his  daring  foot  alight 

On  the  height? 
Shall  he  dwell  amidst  the  humble  and 
the  low? 

Through  what  tears  and  sweat  and  pain. 

Must  he  gain 
Fruitage  from   the  tree  of  life? 
Shall  it  yield  him  bitter  flavor? 

Shall  its  savor 
Be  as  manna  midst  the  turmoil  and 
the  strife  ? 

In  his  cradle  slept  and  smiled 

Thus  the  child 
Who  as  Prince  of  Peace  was  hailed. 
Thus  anigh  the  mother  breast. 

Lulled  to  rest, 
Child-Napoleon  down  the  lilied  rivet 
sailed. 

Crowned  or  crucified — the  same 

UIows  the  flame 
Of  her  deathless  love  divine. 
Still  the  blessed  mother  stands. 

In  all  lands. 
As  she  watched  braide  thy  cradle  and 
by  mine. 


Whatso  gifts  the  years  bestow. 

Still  men  know, 
While  she  breathes,  lives  one  who  sees  , 

(Stand  they  pure  or  sin-defiled) 

But  the  child 
Whom  she  crooned  to  sleep  and  rocked  upon  her  knees. 
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1  NEVER  heard  of  a  girl  who  had  her 
own  way  so  completely,  so  delightfully,  and 
so  respectably  as  Susan  Sweetser  did,  Slie 
was  an  only  child.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  a  baby ;  her  father,  who  had  never 
married  again,  dietl  when  she  was  sixteen. 
He  left  a  large  fortune,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  Susan  until  she  was 
twenty-one,  and  at  that  time  the  whole 
estate  was  to  come  into  her  hands  as  un- 
reservedly as  if  she  had  been  a  man.  Her 
guardian,  whose  function  was  simply  a  nom- 
inal one,  was  her  uncle  by  marriage, 
Thomas  Lawton,  a  man  not  more  than  a 
dozen  years  older  than  herself, — an  easy- 
going, indolent,  rich  fellow,  who  never  gave 
himself  any  concern  about  Susan  further  than 
the  depositing  in  the  bank  each  quarter 
the  thousands  of  dollars  which  she  might 
spend  as  she  liked.  Mrs.  Thomas  Lawton 
was  a  girl  only  a  few  years  older  than  Susan, 
and  one  after  her  own  heart;  and  when,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Susan 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  Lawton  house- 
hold, nothing  could  be  jollier  than  the  life 
the  two  women  led  together.  The  death 
of  her  father  was  no  personal  loss  to  Susan ; 
she  had  seen  him  only  in  her  brief  school 
vacations;  he  was  a  reserved  and  silent 
man,  wholly  absorbed  in  making  a  fortune. 
He  had  always  had  the  theory  that  when 
the  fortune  was  big  enough,  and  Susan  was 
old  enough  to  leave  school,  he  would  take 
some  leisure,  enjoy  himself,  and  become 
acquainted  with  his  daughter.  But  Death 
had  other  plana  for  Mr,  Sweetser.  He  cut 
him  down  one  night,  before  that  interval  of 
leisure  had  arrived,  and  before  Susan  was 
old  enough  to  leave  school,  but  not  before 
the  fortune  had  grown  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  utmost  wants  of  any  reasonable 
being.  More  because  of  her  own  interest 
in  study  than  from  any  exercise  of  authority 
or  even  influence  on  her  guardian's  part, 
Susan  remain^  at  school  two  years  after 
her  father's  death.  During  these  two  years 
she  held,  by  virtue  of  her  independence  and 
her  riches,  a  position  in  the  school  which 
was  hardly  that  of  a  scholar.  A  young  lady 
who  had  a  carriage  and  horses  at  her  com- 
mand, and  thousands  of  dollars  every  quar- 
ter for  the  expenditure  of  which  she  was 
responsible  to  nobody  but  herself,  was  not 
likely  to  be  held  in  much  restraint  by  her 
teadiere.     Madame  Delancy  was  only  too 


glad  to  avail  herself  of  Miss  S 
riage  on  occasion ;  and  Miss  Sweetser's 
generosity,  in  countless  ways,  smoothed 
difficulties  in  the  Delancy  household,  which 
was  tike  all  boarding-school  households, 
straitened  at  times,  and  forced  to  keep  up 
show  at  expense  of  comfort  If  Susan 
had  not  been  of  a  singularly  sweet  nature, 
this  abnormal  freedom  and  independence, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  would  have  hurt  her 
sadly.  As  it  was,  the  chief  fault  developed 
in  her  by  her  situation  was  an  imperious- 
ness  of  will,  or  impatience,  if  obstacles  of  any 
sort  hindered  her  in  carrying  out  a  project 
But  as  her  projects  were  usually  of  a  mag- 
nanimous and  generous  kind,  this  impatience 
did  not  seem  unlovely ;  and  the  imperious 
manner  was  often  charming.  Her  schemes 
could  not  be  said  to  be  unselfish,  because 
they  usually  were  for  pleasures  or  profits 
which  she  desired  for  lierself;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  could  not  be  said  to  be 
selfish,  because  she  made  them  so  wide  in 
their  scope,  including  everybody  she  could 
easily  reach.  If  she  wanted  to  go  to  an 
entertainment  of  any  sort,  she  took  her 
whole  class,  sometimes  the  whole  school ; 
when  she  went  to  drive  in  her  pretty  blue- 
lined  carriage,  somebody  else  always  went 
too, — Madame  Delancy  herself  or  some 
teacher  or  some  friend.  \Vhen  she  wanted 
strawberries  she  ordered  them  into  the 
house  by  the  dozen  boxes,  and  had  them 
given  to  everybody  at  breakfast  And  she 
did  not  do  this  with  the  least  air  of  patron- 
age or  condescension ;  she  did  not  think 
about  its  being  any  favor  to  people,  or  that 
she  laid  them  under  an  obligation;  she 
simply  liked  to  do  it ;  it  was  her  way ;  there 
was  no  special  friendhness  in  it ;  no  exalted 
notion  either  about  conferring  happiness; 
why  she  liked  to  do  so,  she  never  thought ; 
and  if  she  had  thought  and  questioned, 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell ;  she  did  it 
as  little  children  gregariously  by  instinct  do, 
when  they  exclaim,  "  Oh,  let's  do  "  this,  or 
that,  or  the  other  — "  it  will  be  so  nice !"  That 
this  was  a  surface  and  sensuous  view  of  life, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  then,we  are  not  draw- 
ing an  ideal  character ;  we  are  merely  telling 
the  exact  truth  about  Susan  Sweetser.  She 
was  not  a  saint  by  any  manner  of  means,  nor 
the  stuff  of  which  saints  are  made.  She  got 
no  end  of  preaching  to  from  pastors  and  from 
self-elected  advisers,  who  saw  in  tt^iKe-|,, 
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souled  young  lieiress  a  great  opportunity  for 
that  obnoxious  practice  known  as  "  doing 
good."  But  agninst  all  their  lectures  and 
sermons  Susan's  light-heartedness  was  a 
more  effectual  barrier  than  the  hardest- 
heartedness  in  the  world  could  have  been. 
When  they  came  asking  her  for  money,  she 
pulled  out  her  purse  and  gave  it  to  them  ; 
not  always  so  much  as  they  asked  for,  be- 
cause on  some  such  points  Susan  had  her 
own  ideas  of  proportion  and  dispropiortion  ; 
yet  she  always  gave  liberally.  But  when 
they  came  preaching  to  her  that  she  herself 
should  do  this  and  that,  should  go  here  and 
there,  should  be  this  and  that,  Susan  smiled 
pleasantly,  said  little,  but  went  on  her  way 
undisturbed.  The  odd  thing  was  that  she 
kept  this  undisturbed  placidity  of  being 
comfortable  in  her  own  fashion,  in  spite  of 
tlie  most  dogged  orthodoxy  of  religious 
belief 

Just  before  Susan  was  eighteen  years  old, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  her  graduation  at 
Madame  Delancy's,  Mr.  Thomas  Lawton 
died.  Mrs.  Lawton  was  now  left  as  free 
and  independent  and  nearly  as  rich  as 
Susan.  Her  love  for  her  husband  had  been 
very  sincere  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  had  not 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  his  death 
a  heart-breaking  thing  to  her.  Life  looked 
very  attractive  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Lawton  as 
one  morning,  a  few  months  after  her  husband 
had  died,  and  six  weeks  after  Susan  had  left 
school,  she  aiid  Susan  sat  together  in  the 
handsome  library,  planning  what  they  would 
do  for  themselves  for  the  winter. 

"  Bell,"  said  Susan,  energetically,  '■  It's 
perfectly  splendid  that  you  can  chaperon  me 
everywhere!  I've  always  had  a  terror  of 
the  time  when  I'd  have  to  hire  some  easy 
figure  of  respectability  to  live  with  me  and 
go  about  with  me,  and  all  that.  I  know  I 
should  have  hated  her.  I  expect  I  should 
have  changed  her  as  often  as  poor  papa  had 
to  change  cooks.  But  now  it's  all  right. 
You  and  I  can  go  all  over  the  world  to- 
gether. You  can  do  what  you  like,  because 
you're  a  widow." 

"  Oh,  don't,  Susan ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Law- 
ton,  deprecatingly,  "  How  can  you  run 
on  so?" 

"  Why,  Bell,  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings,"  said  Susan ;  "  but  it's  true — 
a  widow  can  go  anywhere.  If  you  hadn't 
been  married,  you  couldn't  chaperon  me, 
don't  you  know  t  And  your  being  my  aunt 
makes  it  all  the  better.  You'd  never  do  for 
my  chaperon  in  the  worid  if  it  wem't  for 
that,  you  young-looking    tiling,  you!      I 


declare  you  don't  took  a  day  olda  than 
I  do!" 

Mis.  Bell  Lawton  did,  indeed,  look  very  ' 
young  in  her  widow's  cap,  which  lay  in  its 
graccftil  Marie  Stuart  triangle  very  lightly 
on  her  pretty  blonde  hair,  and  inade  her 
look,  as  widows'  caps  always  make  young 
and  pretty  women  look,  far  less  like  a 
mourner  than  she  would  have  looked  with- 
out it 

'*  Now,  Susan,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawton.  "  You  know  I'm  twenty-five 
next  month,  and  I'm  sure  that  is  antiquated. 
Ob,  dear,  if  I  were  only  eighteen,  like  you!" 

"  What  then  ? "  asked  honest  Susan. 
"  Why  is  eighteen  any  better  than  twenty- 
five.  Bell?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bell,  con- 
fusedly. "I  don't  suppose  it  is  any  better?" 

'*  I  don't  think  it's  half  so  good,"  said 
Susan ;  "  or,  at  any  rate,  half  so  good  as 
twMity-one.  I'm  dying  to  be  twenty-one. 
I  want  all  my  money  1 " 

"Why, Susan  Sweetser!"  exclaimed BdL 
"What  on  earth  would  you  do  with  any 
more  money  ?  You  can't  spend  all  your 
income  now." 

"  Can't  I  ?  "  laughed  Susan.  "  You  jusi 
try  me  and  see !  I'm  overdrawn  on  this 
quarter  already ;  and  it's  so  disagreeable  to 
be  told  of  it.  Dear  Uncle  Tom  never  toW 
me.  He  was  a  great  deal  nicer  for  a  guardian 
than  this  old  Mr,  Clark  is," 

Mr.  Clark  was  the  family  lawyer,  who  was 
to  act  as  Susan's  guardian  and  business 
agent  for  the  next  three  yeai^  and  who  had 
already  made  himself  tiresome  to  her,  br 
trying  to  instill  into  her  mind  some  ideas  of 
system  and  economy  in  expenditure. 

"Overdrawn!"  cried  Bell.  "You  ex- 
travagant girl!  What  have  you  been 
doing  ? " 

"  I  don't  really  know,"  laughed  Susan. 
"  I  never  keep  accounts,  I  let  poor  Mad- 
ame Delancy  have  a  thousand ;  that  was  one 
thing.  She'll  pay  me  in  the  spring;  and 
those  riding  parties  were  awfiilly  dear.  Mr. 
Clark  says  I  mustn't  pay  for  ray  ftienifc' 
horses  any  more;  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
any  of  his  business.  Lots  of  the  gids  I 
want  to  have  go,  can't  go  any  other  way; 
their  fathers  can't  afford  iL" 

"  You're  a  dear  generous  soul,"  said  BeO, 
admiringly. 

"  No  I'm  not,"  said  Susan.  "  There  isn't 
any  generosity  in  my  sending  Sally  SuifonI 
a  horee,  when  I  want  her  in  my  party,  and 
know  she  can't  come  any  other  way.  It^ 
to  please  myself  I  do  it'>  -  i 
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"Well,  I  think  it's  generous  for  all  that," 
said  Bell,  "  and  anybody  in  the  worid  would 

"Anybody  in  the  worid  will  say  any- 
thing," replied  Susan,  sadrically  ;  "  diere  is 
one  thing  I  made  up  my  mind  about  long 
ago,  and  that  is,  never  to  mind  what  the 
worid  says,  either  for  or  against  a  thing  or 

"  You  can't  afford  to  do  that  way.  Sue," 
said  Mrs,  Beil,  who  was  conservative  by 
nature  and  training.  "You'll  get  talked 
about  awliitly,  the  fiist  thing  you  know." 

"Let  them  talk  1 "  laughed  Susan. 
"They'll  talk  anyway.  It  might  as  well 
be  about  me." 

"No,  it  mightn't!"  persisted  Bell,  who 
had  her  own  reasons  for  laying  stress  on 
this  point  with  Susan.  "  No,  it  mightn't. 
I  tell  you.  Sue,  a  woman  can't  afford  to  be 
talked  about." 

"  Can't  aSbrd  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  How  much  does  it  cost?"  said 
Susan,  scornfully. 

Mrs.  Bell  was  not  clever  enough  to  an- 
swer Susan  in  her  own  phraseology,  and 
say,  "It  costs  loss  of  position,  loss  of  the 
b^t  regard  of  the  best  people,  loss  of  abso- 
lute trust  from  men  whose  trust  would  be 
honor,  and  might  be  love ;"  she  only  said, 
meekly : 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Sue,  that 
nobody  really  thinks  so  well  of  a  woman 
who  is  much  talked  about.  I  don't  think 
a  woman  can  be  too  careful,  for  my  part ; 
especially,  Sue,  women  situated  as  you  and 
I  are;  we  have  got  to  be  very  careful  in- 
deed." 

This  was  an  opportunity  Mrs.  Bell  had 
been  anxiously  awaiting  for  a  long  time. 
She  had  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  define 
their  positions  and  have  some  such  matters 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  outset  of  her 
life  widi  Susan,  but  she  had  lacked  moral 
courage  to  open  the  discussion. 

"  I'm  never  going  to  be  careful,  as  you 
call  it,  Bell,"  cried  Susan.  "  Never  I  and 
you'll  have  to  make  up  your  mind  Co  that. 
I  hate  it,  the  sneaking,  time-serving,  calcu- 
lating thing.  It  is  next  door  to  lying  and 
stealmg.  I'm  going  always  to  say  what  I 
think,  do  what  I  Hke,  have  what  friends  I 
please,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
what  the  world  says;  whether  they  call  it 
Strange  or  not,  proper  or  not,  right  or  not, 
if  s  nothing  to  me.  I  don't*  care  a  straw  for 
the  whole  world's  opinion,  so  long  as  I  am 
sure  I  am  right." 
"Then  you'll  get  into  horrible  scrapes; 


that's  all;  I  can  tell  you  that,"  said  Bell, 
hotly. 

"  Why,  I'm  never  going  to  do  anything 
improper,"  retorted  Susan ;  "  and  how  shall 
I  get  into  horrible  scrapes?" 

"  Oh,  millions  of  ways,"  rephed  Bell,  de- 
spairingly. "  When  you're  as  old  as  I  am, 
you'll  know  the  world  better.  I  tell  you 
women  can't  do  that  way ;  and  I  don't  think 
it's  womanly." 

"  What  isn't  womanly  ?  "  said  Susan,  in  a 
pettish  tone. 

"  Why,  not  caring,"  said  Bell ;  "  I  think 
it's  a  woman's  place  to  care  very  much  what 
people  think  of  her,  and  to  try  not  to  o%nd 
anybody's  prejudices ;  and,  above  all  things, 
not  to  go  against  custom." 

Susan  groaned. 

"  Oh  pshaw,  Bell,"  she  said,  "  what  kind 
of  a  life  would  that  be  ?  I'd  as  soon  be  a 
cartridge  in  a  cartridge  case,  numbered  and 
packed.  But  don't  let  us  quarrel  over  this. 
We  shall  never  think  alike  about  it" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Bell,  gravely. 
"  But  if  we're  going  to  live  together  all  our 
lives,  it's  a  great  pity  we  should  not,  es- 
pecially if,  as  you  say,  I'm  going  to  be  your 
chaperon:' 

"  Oh,  you  motherly,  grandmotherly  old 
girl ! "  cried  Susan,  kissing  her,  "  Don't  you 
worry  yourself;  I  wont  do  anything  you 
don't  want  me  to.  I  believe  in  caring  what 
one's  friends  say." 

"  You  sweet,  dear  Sue  I  "  cried  Bell,  kiss- 
ing her  warmly  in  [urn ;  "  I  know  you  wont." 

From  ail  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mrs, 
Thomas  Lawton's  chaperonage  of  Miss 
Susan  Sweetscr  would  not  be  a  very  rigid 
one. 

Susan's  phrase,  "  What  friends  I  please," 
had  not  been  a  random  one.  For  more 
than  a  year  her  intimacy  with  Professor 
Balloure  had  been  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
some  ill-natured  comment  in  the  town,  and 
to  no  little  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  her 
friends.  Edward  Balloure  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  in  one  of  our  large 
colleges  in  his  youth,  but  marrying  early  a 
woman  of  fortune,  he  had  at  once  relin- 
quished his  professorship,  and  had  ever  since 
led  a  life  of  indolent  leisure,  dabbling  in 
literature  in  an  idle  fashion,  now  and  then 
throwing  off  a  creditable  pamphlet  or  paper, 
but  for  the  most  part  domg  nothing  except 
enjoy  himself.  He  was  a  handsome  man 
and  a  brilliant  talker;  everybody  liked  him  ; 
nobody  loved  him,  not  even  his  wife,  who 
had  soon  found  out  that  he  had  married  her 
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knowledge,  instead  of  crushing  her,  as  it 
would  a  woman  of  weaker  nature,  had 
turned  her  into  a  cold,  hard,  bitter,  ill-nat- 
ured woman,  whom  it  seemed,  now,  nobody 
could  like  or  live  with ;  yet  those  who  knew 
both  her  and  her  husband  when  they  were 
young  said  that  Martha  Balloure  at  tlie  time 
of  her  marriage  had  been  an  impulsive, 
loving,  lovable  girl.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  was  now  an  unlovely,  cynical,  shaip- 
tongued,  heartless  woman,  without  a  friend 
in  the  community,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
world  was  always,  "  Poor  Professor  Bal- 
loure! What  a  sad  fate  it  was  that  tied 
him  to  such  a  woman  !  "  Mrs.  Balloure 
herself  perpetually  fed  this  expression  by  her 
unconcealed  contempt  for  and  dislike  of  her 
husband.  She  had  a  sad  lack  of  dignity 
of  character,  and  could  never  forego  an 
opportunity  of  a  fling  at  the  man  whose 
name  she  bore.  When  people  praised  him 
to  her, — said,  for  instance,  "  How  .well  Pro- 
fessor Balloure  talks!  "  Mrs.  Balloure  would 
reply,  with  a  sneer,  "  Yes,  outside  his  own 
house."  Professor  Balloure,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  spoke  of  his  wife  but  with  the 
utmost  respect ;  always  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  in  the  jjresence  of  others. 
Some  close  observers  noticed  that  his  eye 
never  rested  on  her  face — never  met  hers  if 
it  could  be  avoided ;  and  when  Mrs.  Bal- 
loure replied  bitterly,  as  she  had  been  more 
than  once  heard  to,  on  his  ofiering  her  some 
small  attentions,  "  Oh,  pray,  don't  trouble 
yourself;  you  know  you  wouldn't  do  it  if 
there  were  no  one  here  I  "  these  same  close 
observers  wondered  whether,  after  all,  the 
brilliant  Professor  Balloure  might  not  be  a 
hypocrite.  But  he  talked  so  well  on  high 
themes,  he  was  so  full  of  noble  sentiments, 
so  sure  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  all  ques- 
tions,— theoretical  or  practical, — it  was  hard 
to  believe  the  man  hollow-hearted.  And 
yet,  hollow  he  was  to  the  very  core,  al- 
ways excepting  his  sentiment  toward  Susan 
Sweetser.  This  was  the  one  true,  genuine 
thin^  he  bore  about  him.  He  had  been 
irresistibly  attracted  toward  her  while  she 
was  a  mere  child.  Her  frankness,  her  cour- 
age, her  generosity,  all  allured  him  by  the 
very  greatness  of  the  contrast  they  bore  to 
his  own  traits.  Out  of  his  own  meagemess 
was  born  his  appreciation  of  her  nobility. 
He  looked  back  at  his  own  youth, — at  the 
time  when  he  sold  himself  for  money, — and 
he  wondered,  with  passionate  admiration,  at 
the  feariessness,  generosity,  independence 
of  this  girl.  Susan  had  no  beauty  to  thrill 
a  man's  senses ;  but  she  had  the  perpetually 


varying  chaim  of  overflowing  life  and  ac- 
tivity and  fullness  of  thought.  When  Pro- 
fessor Balloure  was  inquired  of  by  Madame 
Delancy  if  he  would  give  a  couise  of  lectures, 
accompanied  by  recitations,  to  the  young 
ladies  of  her  senior  class,  he  recollected  in- 
stantly that  Mrs.  Lawton  had  told  him  that 
this  would  be  Susan's  last  year  at  school, 
and  he  consented  to  give  the  lectures  foi 
the  sole  and  simple  purpose  of  thus  bringing 
himself  into  relation  with  her.  "  How  kind 
of  Professor  Balloure ! "  everybody  said. 
"  Such  a  help  to  Madame  Delancy !  How 
kind  of  him  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  sneered  Mrs.  Bai 
loure.  She  did  not  know  what  her  hus 
band's  motive  was,  but  that  it  was  not  kind- 
ness she  was  sure.  She  did  not  trouble 
herself  to  find  out,  fen-  she  did  not  caie. 
She  spoke  of  the  lecture  course  as  "  one  of 
Mr.  Balloure's  whims,"  and  dismissed  il 
&om  her  mind. 

She  never  went  into  society  with  him, 
and  really  knew  nothing  of  his  habitual 
manner  of  half-insiduous,  half-chivalrous 
gallantry  toward  young  women.  If  she 
had  she  would  not  have  cared;  she  d^ 
spised  him  too  thoroughly  to  be  wounded 
by  anything  he  might  do;  and  the  one 
great  flaw  in  her  nature — her  lack  of  per- 
sonal dignity — would  have  prevented  ba 
suSering  as  most  women  would  from  mor- 
tification. If  anybody  had  gone  to  her  and 
confided  to  her  proofs  ot  her  husband's 
having  had  even  an  intrigue,  she  would 
most  probably  have  said  in  her  usual  bitter 
tone,  "  You  are  surprised,  then  !  "  and  han 
dropped  the  subject,  as  one  of  entire  indlt 
ference  to  her. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  how  very  much  franke 
a  manner  some  types  of  hypocrite  wex 
than  a  really  frank  person  ever  has.  Ed- 
ward Balloure  had  an  ofi'-hand,  hilarious, 
half-confidential  way  with  everybody.  He 
seemed  almost  lacking  in  proper  reticence 
and  secretiveness,  so  familiarly  did  he  talk 
with  people  whom  he  desired  to  please; 
and  he  had  a  large,  clear,  hght-blue  e>'e. 
which  looked  full  in  everybody's  face,  and 
never  wavered.  It  is  only  after  s  long  and 
more  or  less  sad  experience  of  the  wodd, 
that  we  learn  to  recognize  such  eyes  as  dw 
eyes  of  traitors.  I  know  to-day  two  women 
who  are  base  and  treacherous  as  if  the  *«T 
blood  of  Judas  Iscariot  filled  their  veins, 
and  they  both  liave  sunny,  clear,  unflinching. 
light-blue  eyes ;  and  I  have  known  a  man 
who  could,  on  occasion,  tell  cowardly  lies 
with  as  steady  a  gaze  into  your  face  u  an 
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honest  ma.n  could  give, — and  he  too  bad 
light-blue  eyes, — sunny,  clear,  unflinching. 

If  anybody  had  said  to  Susan  SweetseT, 
that  Professor  fiallourc  was  not  an  upiight, 
sincere  man,  she  would  have  blazed  with 
indignation.  His  beauty,  his  brilliancy,  his 
seeming  kindliness,  impressed  her  in  the  out- 
set; and  when  by  degrees  he  singled  her 
out  &om  all  her  class,  and  made  evident 
and  especial  efibrts  to  interest  and  instruct 
her,  her  recent  admiration  took  on  an 
affectionate  and  grateful  quality  which  made 
her  very  attractive,  and  gave  Edward  Bal- 
loure  great  pleasure.  Nothing  was  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  have  any  flirta- 
tion with  Susan.  He  was  too  cold-blooded 
and  conscious  ever  to  compromise  himself 
for  any  woman ;  and  he  really  did  care  for 
Susan  herself  too  truly  and  warmly  to  be 
willing  to  compromise  her.  But  he  did 
intend  to  enjoy  himself^  and  he  did  find  a 
^eater  pleasure  in  teaching  Susan  Sweetser, 
m  watching  her  quick  comprehension,  her 
originality  of  thought,  her  eager  impulsive- 
ness, than  he  had  found  in  anything  for 
many  a  long  year.  The  very  best  of  him 
came  out  to,  and  for,  and  with,  Susan.  Grad- 
ually their  intercourse  dropped  &om  the 
relation  of  pupil  with  teacher  into  that  of 
&iend  with  friend.  The  technical  instnic- 
bon  continued,  but  its  atmosphere  was  new; 
there  was  a  partial  renewal  of  the  old  bond  ; 
Edward  Balloure  could  not  help  reverencing 
this  girl,  whose  belief  in  him,  he  knew,  had 
its  foundation  in  her  immovable  belief  in 
honor  and  truth;  whose  affection  for  him 
individually  was,  he  knew,  also  based  on 
hei  belief  that  he  was  honorable  and  truth- 
ful Probably  Susan  was  the  only  human 
being  to  whom  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  lie.  He  said  to  himself  some- 
times when  he  looked  in  her  face; 

"Now,  such  a  woman  as  that  I  never 
could  have  had  the  heart  to  deceive." 

It  soothed  his  uneasy  consciousness  of 
his  hypocritical  past  to  assume  that  if  his 
wife  had  been  a  stronger  peraon  he  might 
have  been  saved  fix)m  his  deceit.  But  he 
was  mistaken.  If  it  had  suited  his  purposes, 
and  the  purposes  had  been  strong  enough, 
he  would  have  deceived  Susan  Sweetser  as 
readily  to-day  as  he  had  deceived  his  wife 
litleen  years  before.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
now  the  relation  between  Professor  Balioure 
and  Susan  had  gone  steadily  on,  growing 
warmer  and  closer.  When  the  lectures  at 
Madame  Delancy's  ceased,  and  Susan  had 
left  school,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  continue  some  of  her  studies 
Vol.  XV.— so. 


under  Professor  Balloure's  guidance.  And 
this  was  the  ostensible  pretext  under  shelter 
of  which  there  continued  an  amount  of  inti- 
macy which  would  have  been  otherwise 
inadmissible.  But  that  it  was  partly  a  pre- 
text, and  that  the  intimacy  was  for  Susan 
an  undesirable  one,  Mrs.  Lawton  had  come 
to  feel  most  decidedly;  and  there  had 
been  several  earnest  conversations  between 
them  on  the  subject  The  most  baffling  ■ 
thing  to  Mrs.  Lawton  in  these  conversations 
was  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  Susan 
comprehend  what  was  objected  to.  She 
simply  could  not  undeistand.  Professor  Bal- 
loure had  been  her  teacher;  he  was  her 
teacher  still;  he  was  forty  and  she  was 
eighteen ;  and  above  all  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  to  Susan's  mind  there  was  some- 
thing absiuxl  as  well  as  indelicate  in  any 
suggestion  that  there  could  be  hann  either 
to  her  or  to  him  in  their  friendship. 

"  Why,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  your 
objecting  to  an  intimacy  between  me  and 
papa  if  he  were  alive,"  said  Susan,  vehe- 
mently; "if  I  ever  could  have  had  an  inti- 
macy with  papa,"  she  added,  sadly.  "  Papa 
was  only  forty  when  he  died;  he  woidd 
only  be  as  much  older  than  Professor  Bal- 
loure, now,  as  you  are  than  I ;  and  there's 
no  real  difference  of  age  between  you  and 
me." 

At  such  times  as  this,  poor  Mis.  Lawton 
always  fell  back  hopelessly  on  the  assertion 
that  Susan  did  not  know  the  world;  to 
which  Susan  always  retorted  that  she  hoped 
she  never  should  know  it ;  and  there  matters 
rested,  in  no  wise  altered  by  the  discussions, 
except  that  Susan  was  somewhat  hurt  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  each  one  inevitably  took 
away  a  little  of  her  fresh  innocence  and  in- 
abili^  to  comprehend  evil.  Mrs.  Lawton 
loved  Susan  better  tlian  she  loved  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  and  the  purpose  had  been 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  for  weeks  to 
take  Susan  away  from  home  and  break  up 
her  intimacy  with  £dward  Balloure.  The 
purpose  coincided  also  with  her  own  wishes, 
for  the  great  air-castle  of  her  life  had  been 
to  spend  some  years  in  Europe.  The  one 
short  and  hurried  trip  she  had  taken  there 
with  her  husband  soon  after  tlieir  mar- 
riage, had  been  merely  sufficient  to  make 
her  long  to  go  again.  She  had  often  spoken 
of  this  to  Susan,  so  there  seemed  nothing 
abrupt  or  unreasonable  when  on  the  present 
morning,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  library 
discussmg  plans  for  the  winter,  she  suddenly 
said: 


"  Susan,  we'll  go  abroad." 
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Susan  sprang  to  her  feet,  hts  face  flushed 
with  pleasure. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  Bell  ?  " 

"But  I  do!"  said  Mrs.  Lawton;  "I've 
been  meaning  it  all  along." 

"  You  blessed  creature  I "  cried  Susan. 
"  I've  been  dying  to  go  ever  since  I  could 
recollect.  I  have  had  it  on  my  tongue's 
end  five  hundred  times  in  the  last  three 
months  to  propose  it  to  you;  but  I  did  not 
like  to.  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  want  to 
go  and  would  think  you  must  go  for  my 
sake." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  want  to  go?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  LawtOD,  wonderingly. 

"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  feel 
like  it,"  was  Susan's  evasive  reply.  She 
did  not  like  to  betray  to  Mrs.  Lawton  that 
she  had  doubted  whether  she  would  be 
willii^  to  leave  her  parents,  now  both  very 
old;  also  whether  her  afflictions  were  not 
yet  too  ftesh  in  her  mind  to  permit  her 
full  enjoyment  of  travel.  Neither  of  these 
considerations  having  entered  into  Mrs. 
Lawton's  mind,  she  did  not  suspect  any 
hidden  meaning  in  Susan's  words,  and  went 
eageiiy  on  in  the  discussion  of  their  plans. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  two  women  of 
large  fortunes  and  assured  incomes  to  set 
off  on  a  delightful  tour  of  foreign  travel. 
All  paths  become  easy,  thus  smoothed  by 
money,  and  so  Mis.  Lawton  and  Susan 
Sweetser  found.  Probably  no  two  women 
ever  had  a  "  better  time  "  in  the  world  than 
did  these  two  for  the  next  three  years.  I 
pass  by  all  details  of  these  yeacs  spent 
abroad,  because  I  am  not  telling  the  story 
of  Susan's  life,  only  of  two  days  in  her  life 
— of  an  escape  she  had.  This  two  days' 
Story  is  worth  telling,  partly  because  each 
hour  of  the  two  days  was  dramatic,  partly 
because  there  is  in  the  story  a  lesson — a 
moral — which  any  two  who  love  may  some- 
time come  to  need. 

There  are  several  yeare  now  of  Susan's 
life  to  be  sketched  in  outline  before  we  come 
to  those  days  of  danger  and  escape. 

When  she  and  Mrs.  Lawton  returned  from 
Europe  and  settled  themselves  again  in  their 
old  home,  the  event  produced  no  small 
stir  in  all  circles.  The  two  richest  women 
of  the  town,— each  young,  each  enjoying 
absolute  control  of  her  prop>erty,  each  bright 
and  individual,  each  gay  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing, and  keeping  together  a  house  of  fiee 
and  gracious  hospitalities.  What  Susan 
Sweetser  and  Belt  Lawton  did,  said,  wore, 
afforded  all  the  material  that  a  whole  town- 
ful  of  fiist-class  gossips   could  need;    and 


what  Susan  Sweetser  and  Bell  Lawton  ot 
fered  and  provided  and  arranged  for  in 
way  of  hospitable  entertainment  was  enough 
to  keep  social  life  going  from  one  year's  end 
to  die  Other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
they  became  the  leaders  of  the  town;  that 
their  house  was  its  social  center.  First  and 
foremost  among  the  men  who  sought  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  familiar  and 
friendly  footing  in  the  house  was  Professor 
Edward  Balloure.  He  found  his  warm- 
hearted little  pupil  and  friend  changed  into 
a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world ;  no  less 
warm-hearted,  no  less  impulsive  than  of 
old,  but  educated,  trained,  developed  into 
such  a  woman  as  nothing  but  years  of  Eu- 
ropean travel  and  culture  could  have  pro- 
duced. It  was  not  necessary  now  for  Bdl 
to  explain  social  comienaiKes  to  Susaa  It 
was  not  necessary  for  her  to  point  out  to  her 
the  dangeis  of  intimacies  with  men  who  had 
wives.  Many  men  had  loved,  or  had  seemed 
to  love,  Susan  during  these  years.  9ie  had 
been  somewhat  moved  two  or  three  time 
by  their  passion  and  devotion;  but  she  had 
never  really  loved.  It  began  to  look  as  if 
she  were  obdurate  of  nature,  in  spite  of  all 
her  warm-heartedness.  Somerimes  a  fear 
came  into  Bell's  mind  that  her  old  relatiim 
with  Edward  Balloure  still  stood  between 
Susan  and  all  other  men ;  and  when  she  saw 
the  professor  at  his  post  again,  handsonie, 
brilliant,  fascinating  as  ever,  devoted  as 
ever,  plausible  as  ever  in  his  assumption  of 
the  rfile  of  a  privileged  mentor,  Bell  Lawtim 
groaned  and  said  within  herself,  "  How  ii 
such  a  man  as  this  ever  to  be  circum- 
vented ?  "  A  sort  of  hate  grew  up  in  hff 
heart  toward  him.  Edward  Balloure  recog- 
nized it;  he  had  the  keenest  of  instincts, 
and  knew  on  the  instant  the  woman  who 
trusted  and  admired  him  from  the  woman 
who  unconsciously  shrank  away  when  he 
approached  her.  But  he  only  lauded 
cynically  when  he  saw  poor  Bell's  desperate 
efforts  to  be  civil  to  him,  and  sdd  m  his 
cold-blooded  heart  r 

"  She's  much  mistaken,  if  she  thinks  sbe 
can  come  between  Susan  and  me." 

Bell  had  too  much  good  sense  to  ny. 
Beyond  an  occasional  half  laughing  or  satir- 
ical reference  to  Professor  Bailoure's  devo- 
tion, she  avoided  the  subject.  She  made  i» 
attempt  to  exclude  him  from  die  house.  Op 
the  contrary,  she  endeavored  to  make  ii  eri- 
dent  to  the  whole  world  that  he  was  one  of 
their  established,  intimate  friends, — her  own. 
as  well  as  Susan's.  And  she  absolutely 
compelled   poor  Mis.  Balloure^  iconlioual 
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presence  with  her  husband  on  all  occasions 
of  special  festivity,  until  the  poor  woman 
relaxed  a  little  from  her  rigid  severity,  and 
became,  as  Susan  ungenerously  remarked 
one  day,  "  a  little  less  hke  the  death's  head 
at  the  banquet" 

Susan's  own  manner  to  the  professor  baf- 
fled Bell's  utmost  scrutiny;  it  was  always 
open  as  day;  always  affectionate;  always 
teverential;  but  there  was  a  look  now  in 
her  eyes  when  they  rested  on  his  face  which 
made  Bell  uneasy.  It  was  a  groping,  ques- 
tionbg  look,  as  if  she  were  feeling  her  way 
in  the  Aa.A;  it  was  a  great  change  from 
Susan's  old  child-like  trust.  Edward  Bal- 
knirc,  himself  felt  this,  and  was  more  dis- 
concerted by  it,  than  he  would  have  been 
by  any  form  of  direct  and  distrustful  inquiry. 
It  put  him  perpetually  on  his  guard;  led 
him  to  be  always  discreet  even  in  his  closest 
and  most  intimate  moments  with  Susan : 
much  more  distant  than  he  would  Other- 
wise have  been;  for  day  by  day,  Edward 
Balloure  was  learning  to  love  Susan  Sweet- 
ser  more  and  more  warmly.  The  vague 
remoteness  in  which  she  held  herself;  the 
strange  charm  of  mingled  reverence  and 
doubt,  afifection  and  withdrawal  in  her 
manner  toward  him,  held  him  under  a  spell 
which  no  other  woman  could  have  woven. 
She  was  an  endlessly  interesting  study  to 
him,  and  that  is  the  strongest  fascination 
which  one  human  being  can  possess  for 
another. 

Among  all  the  men  who  visited  at  the 
house,  and  who  were  evident  admirers  of 
Susan,  the  only  one  whom  Edward  Bal- 
loure feared  was  Tom  Lawton,  a  distant 
cousin  of  Bell's  husband.  If  Professor  Bal- 
loure had  said  to  any  one  in  the  town  that 
Tom  Lawton  was  the  one  man  he  thought 
Susan  Sweetser  might  possibly  marry,  the 
remark  would  have  been  greeted  with  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  and  possibly  laughter. 

Tom  Lawton  was  a  lawyer ;  a  plodding, 
hard-working  lawyer,  not  a  pleader;  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  rhetorician  about 
Tom }  he  could  not  have  made  a  speech  in 
court  to  have  saved  his  hfe.  He  made  very 
few  anywhere,  for  that  matter.  But  for  a 
good,  sound,  common-sense  opinion;  for 
slow,  sure,  accurate  working-up  of  a  case ;'  for 
shrewd  dealing  with,  and  reading  of,  human 
nature,  men  went  to  Tom  Lawton.  When 
Susan  and  Bell  returned  from  Europe,  Tom, 
being  the  nearest  relative  Bell  had  at  hand, 
drifted  very  naturally  into  the  position  of  chief 
adviser  in  the  affeirs  of  the  two  women.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  habitual  quiet  of  maoner, 


that  one  grew  almost  immediately  accus* 
tomed  to  his  presence,  and  felt  at  home 
with  him.  All  dogs  and  all  children  ran  to 
him ;  and  his  dark,  blue-gray  eye  which  had 
usually  a  half  shut  look,  twinkled  instantly 
whenever  he  stooped  to  them.  He  was  not 
good-looking.  His  face  had  nothing  strik- 
ing about  it,  except  its  expression  of  abso- 
lute honesty,  good-will,  and  a  certain  sort 
of  indomitableness  which  came  very  near 
looking  hke  obstinacy,  and  no  doubt  did 
often  take  on  that  shape.  His  figure  was 
stout  and  ungraccfiil;  and  long  yeara  of 
solitary,  hard  work  had  given  him  the  man- 
ners of  a  recluse,  and  not  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  Before  Edward  Balloure  had  seen 
Tom  Lawton  one  hour  in  Susan  Sweetser's 
presence,  he  knew  that  he  loved  her.  Tom 
made  no  efibrt  to  join  the  circle  of  gay  talk- 
ers of  which  she  was  the  center ;  he  did  not 
pay  her  one  of  the  most  ordinary  attentions 
of  society;  buthewatchedherwithasteady, 
contented  gaw,  which  to  Edward  Balloure's 
sharpened  mstinct  was  unmistakable. 

■  Professor  Balloure  had  had  occasion  to 
know  some  of  Tom  Lawton's  traits  very 
thoroughly.  They  had  encountered  each 
Other  once,  in  some  business  matters  where 
trusts  were  involved,  and  where  the  pro- 
fessor's interests  and  Tom's  sense  of  honor 
had  been  at  variance.  The  calm  immova- 
bleness  which  Tom  had  opposed  to  every 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  him ;  his  entire 
superiority  to  all  considerations  save  the 
one  of  absolute  right ;  and  his  dogged  in- 
difference to  any  amount  of  antagonism  and 
resentment,  had  altogether  made  up  an  ag- 
gregate of  opposition  such  as  the  professor 
rarely  encountered.  He  chose  to  call  it 
Quixotic  obstinacy ;  but  in  his  heart  he  ad- 
mired it,  and  respected  Tom  Lawton  more 
than  any  man  he  knew. 

"  If  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry  Susan 
he'll  win  her  sooner  or  later,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor to  himself.  "They're  made  of  the 
same  stuff;  but  she  doesn't  care  anything 
about  him  yet,"  and  Edward  Balloure 
groaned  inwardly  and  cursed  the  fate  which 
stood  in  shape  of  a  poor  helpless  woman 
between  him  and  this  girl  whom  he  so  will- 
fully and  sinfiilly  loved. 

It  was  quite  true  as  the  professor  had 
said,  that  Susan  did  not  as  yet  care  any- 
thing for  Tom  Lawton.  In  her  girlhood 
she  had  been  used  to  seeing  him  come  and 
go  in  her  uncle's  house,  quietly  and  famil- 
iarly ;  his  silent  presence  had  produced  no 
impression  on  her  fancy;  in  fact  she  hardly 
remembered  him  when  she  first  met  him 
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after  her  return  &om  Europe.  But  it  was 
not  many  weeks  before  the  quality  in  Tom's 
steady  gaze,  which  had  penetrated  Edward 
Balloure's  consciousness,  penetrated  Susan's 
also,  ^e  became  afraid  that  Tom  was 
beginning  to  love  her  too  well. 

"Dear  Tom  I"  she  thought  to  heiselC 
"The  dear  fellow!  What  shall  I  do?  What 
ever  put  such  a  thought  into  his  head?  How 
shall  I  stop  him  ?  I  don't  want  him  to  fallin 
love  with  me,"  and  in  the  most  right-minded 
way  Susan  set  herself  to  work  to  prevent 
what  had  already  happened.  It  had 
once  been  Susan's  belief  that  any  woman 
could  save  any  man  the  pain  of  a  diiect 
refusal ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  belief  in  m- 
dividual  cases  she  had  been  taught  by  some 
trying  experiences.  However,  she  stiJl  clung 
to  her  theory,  and  endeavored  to  cany  it 
out  in  practice  as  conscientiously  as  if  she 
had  never  discovered  it  fallible;  and  many 
a  man  had  in  his  heart  reverently  thanked 
Susan  Sweetser  for  having  gradously  and 
kindly  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  must 
not  love  her.  But  this  Tom  was  not  on  a 
footing  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  subtle  proc- 
esses which  told  on  a  less  familiar  friend. 
If  he  bad  been  Bell's  own  brother,  Bell 
could  not  have  trusted  him  or  loved  him 
more,  or  have  given  him  more  unqualifiedly 
the  freedom  of  the  house.  That  she  never 
once  thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  falHng 
in  love  with  Susan,  was  owing  partly  to  the 
quiet,  middle-aged  seriousness  of  his  man- 
ner and  ways,  partly  to  her  absorption  in 
her  anxiety  about  Professor  Balloure's  rela- 
tion to  Susan,  and  hers  to  him.  And  so 
the  months  went  on,  and  the  girls  lived 
their  gay  and  busy  life,  and  every  hour 
that  could  be  spared  from  his  business, 
Tom  was  with  thera,  as  unquestionedly 
and  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  their  legal 
protector.  Indeed  it  was  not  infrequently 
supposed  by  strangers,  that  he  was  the  head 
of  the  house. 

Susan  was  uneasy.  She  was  distressed. 
She  had  come  to  have  so  true  an  afiection 
for  Tom  that  the  thought  of  having  to 
inflict  on  him  at  some  not  very  distant  day 
so  cruel  a  hurt  as  to  refuse  his  love  was  ter- 
rible to  her. 

"If  only  he  could  know  beforehand,"  she 
said,  "  he  could  leave  off  loving  me  just  as 
well  as  not.  He  is  one  of  those  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative men  that  can  make  up  their 
mind  to  love  any  woman  that  they  think 
best  to  love." 

From  which  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
Susan  did  not  yet  know  men  analytically. 


She  was  yet  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  presence  of  an  idealist  who  could 
talk  eloquendy  and  mysteriously  on  the 
subject  of  unconquerable  passions.  Susan 
made  several  blundering  attempts  to  make 
Tom  see  what  she  wanted  him  to  see;  bat 
Tom  was  obtuse;  he  was  basking  in  the 
sun  of  Susan's  presence  and  not  acknoiri- 
edging  to  himself  distincdy  that  he  wanted 
her  for  his  wife.  Susan  was  right  in  one 
respect :  Tom  was  quite  capable  of  Icariog 
off  loving  her  if  he  resolved  to.  But  it 
would  take  more  to  make  him  resolve  to 
than  Susan  supposed.  At  last,  one  day,  in 
one  of  those  sudden,  unpremeditated,  acd 
dental  moments  which  are  always  happening 
between  men  and  women  whose  rdatioos 
are  not  clear,  there  came  a  chance  for  Susan 
to  say — exactly  what  she  never  knew,  and 
Tom  never  couM  tell  her,  but  somethiii{ 
which  made  Tom  understand  dearly  thu 
she  wanted  to  save  him  from  falling  in  bve 
with  her. 

Tom  looked  at  her  for  one  second  with  i 
gaze  which  was  stem  in  its  intensity ;  then 
he  said: 

"You're  a  good,  kind,  true  girt,  Sot 
Don't  you  worry  about  me;    I'm  all  right' 

And  poor  Susan  was  seized  with  the  most 
mortifying  fear  that  she  had  spoken  need- 
lessly. "  Oh,  dear  I  "  she  thought,  "  if  it 
were  anybody  but  Tom,  how  I  should  fed ! 
But  he  is  so  good,  he'd  never  misunder- 
stand a  woman  nor  laugh  at  her ! " 

And  everything  went  on  the  same  as  b^ 
fore.  Tom's  eyes  told  just  as  plainly  as  enr 
that  he  loved  the  very  spot  where  Susaa 
stood.  Bell  looked  on  unconscious.  Ed- 
ward Balloure  looked  on  in  sullen  de^»ii- 
The  world  began  to  say  that  Tom  La*tt» 
cared  about  Si^an  Sweetser,  and  howabwri 
it  was  I  He  might  know  that  a  brilliant 
girl  like  that  was  never  goin^  to  many* 
plodding,  middle-aged  fellow  like  him ;  and 
Susan,  meanwhile, — poor,  perplexed  Susanl 
— was  perpetually  asking  herself  wbeCber. 
afier  all,  Tom  had  re^y  loved  her  or  not 
Weeks,  months,  a  year  went  by,  and  to 
outside  observers  no  change  had  come  to 
any  member  of  the  little  group.  But  the 
years  write  their  records  on  human  hearts 
as  they  do  on  trees,  in  hidden  inner  drcte 
of  growth,  which  no  eye  can  see.  Wboi 
the  tree  falls,  men  may  gather  around  and 
count  the  rings  about  its  center,  and  knw 
how  many  times  its  sap  has  chilled  in  winW 
and  glowed  in  spring.  We  wrap  ourselves 
in  the  merciful  veils  of  speech  and  belaTW- 
and  nobody  can  tell  what  a  year  has  done  to 
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us.  Luckily,  even  if  we  die,  there  is  do  sure 
ngn  which  betrays  us.  As  I  said,  at  the 
end  of  a  year  no  change  which  an  outside 
observer  would  detect  had  come  to  any 
member  of  the  little  group.  But  if  at  any 
moment  the  hearts  of  Susan  Sweetser,  Tom 
Lawton,  and  Edward  Balloure  had  been 
uncovered  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  there 
would  have  been  revelations  startling  to  all. 
Tom  loved  Susan  now  with  a  calm,  con- 
centrated purpose  of  making  her  his  wife. 
There  was  in  his  feeling  for  her  none  of  the 
impatience  of  a  fiery  passion.  He  would 
not  have  rebelled  had  he  been  told  that  she 
would  not  be  his  for  years  so  that  he 
had  been  sure  of  her  at  last.  He  had 
gradually  taken  his  position  with  her  as  her 
constant  attendant,  protector,  adviser.  In 
a  myriad  of  ways  he  had  made  himself  part 
of  her  daily  life,  and  this,  too,  without  once 
coming  on  -the  ordinary  lover's  ground  of 
gifts,  attentions,  compliments.  He  never 
even  sent  her  flowers ;  he  never  said  a 
flattering  thing  to,  or  of,  her.  He  simply 
sat  by  her  side,  looked  at  her,  and  took  care 
of  hei.  How  Edward  Balloure  chafed  at 
all  this  is  easy  to  imagine.  When  he  met 
Tom  in  Sue's  presence, — and  he  was  seldom 
out  of  it  except  in  business  hours, — he  eyed 
bim  sometimes  fiercely,  sometimes  almost 
imploringly.  Tom  had  for  Edward  Bal- 
loure but  one  look,  but  one  tone, — that  of 
concealed  contempt ;  the  barest  civility  was 
all  he  could  wrendi  from  himself  for  the 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  base,  but  whom 
Susan  reverenced  and  loved.  And  Susan  ! 
It  must  be  a  more  skillfiil  pen  than  mine 
which  could  analyze  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions which  filled  Susan's  heart  now.  Pro- 
fessor Balloure  occupied  her  imagination 
to  a  greater  degree  than  she  knew.  She 
idealized  him,  and  then  let  her  thoughts 
dwell  on  the  ideal  she  had  made.  She  was 
full  of  sentiment  about  him,  she  leaned  on 
his  intellect,  sought  his  OT>inions,  was  stimu- 
lated by  his  society.  She  talked  better  to 
him,  and  before  him,  than  under  any  other 
circumstances.  She  yielded  to  him  in  many 
matters,  small  and  great,  as  she  had  yielded 
when  he  was  her  teacher.  She  knew,  also, 
her  great  power  over  him.  In  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  she  knew  that  he  loved  her, 
though  never  once  had  he  said  to  her  a 
word  which  could  offend  her  delicate  sense 
of  right  But  one  day  in  a  sudden  and 
irrepressible  mood  he  had  poured  out  to. 
Mrs.  Lawton  such  passionate  avowals  of  his 
long  admiration  and  affection  for  Susan  that 
BeU  had  been  tenified,  and  had  spoken  to 


him  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  pleaded 
so  persistently  to  be  forgiven,  and  moreover 
argued  so  plausibly  that  she  had  totally 
misconceived  the  real  meaning  of  all  he  had 
said,  that  he  made  Bell  feel  ashamed  of 
having  resented  his  words,  and  half  guilty 
herself  of  having  misinterpreted  them.  Wily 
Edward  Balloure  I  He  thought  that  Bell 
would  tell  Susan  of  their  conversation,  and 
he  watched  the  next  day  for  some  trace  of 
its  influence  upon  her.  No  trace  was  ther& 
Her  manner  was  as  cordial  as  ever, — no 
more,  no  less  so ',  and  the  professor  could 
never  make  up  his  mind  whether  she  had 
been  told  or  not. 

One  day  when  Tom  had  been  taking 
unusual  pams  about  some  matters  for  Susan, 
she  looked  up  at  him  and  said  with  a 
sudden  and  shame-stricken  sense  of  how 
much  she  was  perpetually  receiving  at  his 
hands: 

'■  Oh,  Tom  !  how  good  you  are !  It  isn't 
fair  for  you  to  be  with  me  all  the  time, 
so " 

"Isn't  fair  I"  exclaimed  Tom.  "What 
do  you  mean?" 

Susan  colored,  but  did  not  speak.  He 
understood. 

"  Do  you  dislike  to  have  me  with  you  alt 
the  time  ?  "  he  asked,  emphatically. 

"Oh,no!"criedSusan;  "no.  Youknow 
it  isn't  that." 

"  Then  I  am  content,"  replied  he.  "  It  is 
all  right." 

Susan  made  no  reply.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Something  he  saw  in 
her  face  made  Tom  bolder  than  one  moment 
before  he  would  have  dared  to  be. 

"  One  of  these  years,  Sue,  you  and  I  wiU 
be  married,"  he  said,  quietly. 

She  started,  turned  red,  then  pale,  and 
stammered : 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  told  you  long  ago " 

"  Oh,  yes," — he  interrupted  her  in  a  placid 
tone, — "  that's  all  right.  I  understand  it 
It  will  be  just  as  you  say  ;  but  one  of  these 
yeai^  you'll  think  it  right,"  and  Tom  began 
to  talk  about  something  else  as  naturally 
and  calmly  as  if  no  exciting  topic  had  been 
broached. 

When  Susan  thought  over  this  extraordi- 
nary conveisation,  she  laughed  and  she 
cried.  At  one  moment  she  thought  it  the 
most  audacious  impertinence  a  man  ever 
committed ;  tlie  next  instant  she  thought  it 
the  sweetest  daring  that  love  ever  dared, 
and  a  strange  surrender  of  herself  to  its 
prophecy  began  in  that  very  hour.  No  1 
wonder.    The  prediction  had  almost  a  pr^-'  I  ^ 
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ternatural  sound,  as  Tom  said  it ;  and  while 
he  spoke  his  eyes  rested  on  hers  widi  an 
authoritadve  tenderness  which  was  very 
compelling. 

After  this  day,  Susan  never  felt  sure  that 
Tom  was  not  right.  After  this  day,  Tom 
never  felt  a  doubt;  and  from  this  day, 
Edward  Ballourc  perceived  in  Susan  a 
cliange  which  he  could  not  define,  but 
which  made  him  uncomfortable.  The 
searching,  probing,  questioning  look  in  her 
eyes  was  gone.  The  affection  remained, 
but  the  eager,  restless  inquiry  had  ceased. 
Had  she  found  out  ?  or  had  she  left  off 
caring  to  know  ? 

One  day,  in  an  impatient  and  ill-natured 
tone.  Professor  Balloure  said  to  Susan : 

"  Does  Mr.  Lawton  really  live  in  this 
house  ?  I  confess  it  is  something  of  a  trial 
that  none  of  your  friends  can  ever  see  you 
without  having  his  company  inflicted  on 
them.     He  is  a  very  stupid  man." 

Susan  fixed  her  brown  eyes  steadily  on 
Professor  Balloure's  face. 

"  If  any  of  our  Mends  find  Mr.  Lawton's 
company  an  infliction,  they  know  how  to 
avoid  it.  We  do  not  think  him  a  stupid 
person,  and  I  trust  him  more  than  any  other 
man  I  know,"  and,  with  this  sudden  and 
most  unexpected  shot,  Susan  walked  away 
and  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

Edward  Balloure  was,  for  once,  dumb. 
When  Susan  stopped  playing,  he  bent  over 
herand  said  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  never 
dreamed  that  you  had  so  strong  a  regard 
for  Mr.  Lawton.  I  thought  he  was  Mrs. 
Lawton's  friend,  and  somehow  I  had  often 
&ncied  that  he  bored  you." 

"  You  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your 
life,  Professor  Balloure,"  answered  Susan, 
composedly.  "  Mr.  Lawton  is  a  person 
who  makes  you  contented  by  his  simple 
presence, — he  is  so  quiet,  and  yet  so  full  of 
vitality." 

"  She  has  studied  Mr.  Lawton  then,  feels 
a  charm  in  his  presence,  and  has  reflected 
upon  it  enough  to  analyze  it."  All  this 
passed  through  the  profiEssor's  mind,  and 
gave  a  peculiar  bitterness  to  the  coldly  civil 
tone  in  which  he  replied,  "Ah  I  I  should  not 
have  thought  that  possible.  It  is  only 
another  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the 
difierence  between  the  feminine  and  the 
masculine  standards  of  judging  men." 

Susan  colored,  and  was  about  to  speak 
indignantly,  changed  her  mind,  closed  her 
lips  and  smiled,  and  when  Edward  Balloure 
saw  the  smile,  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
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By  that  smile  he  knew  that  bis  rtign,  so  ^ 
as  it  had  been  a  reign,  was  over,  and  Tom 
Lawton's  had  begun. 

Two  weeks  fix>m  that  day  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Balloure  sailed  for  Europe.  The  sud- 
den announcement  of  their  plans  caused  no 
astonishment;  it  had  always  been  the  pro- 
fessor's way  to  set  off  at  a  day's  notice.  He 
had  been  a  restless  and  insatiable  traveler. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  his  house  was 
oficrcd  for  rent,  fiimished,  for  three  yean, 
then  peo[de  did  wonder  what  was  taking 
him  away  for  so  long  a  time.  Nobody  but 
Edward  Balloure  knew.  Bell  Lawton  sus- 
pected, but  said  nothing,  and  Susan  did  dM 
s6  much  as  dream.  She  was  surprised  U 
herself,  and  had  a  half-guilty  feding  that 
she  did  not  more  keenly  regret  his  going- 
When  she  bade  him  good-bye,  she  said, 
lighUy: 

"  Who  knows  where  we  shall  meet  next  f 
Bell  and  I  maynm  over  next  summer.  We 
have  talked  of  it" 

"  If  I  could  think  that,  I  should  be  v«y 
glad,  indeed,"  replied  the  professor,  ear- 
nestly.    "  But  you  will  not  come." 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that,  Bell  ?  "  said 
Susan,  after  he  had  gone.  "  How  does  be 
know  what  we  will  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lawton  laughed,  and  skipping  up 
to  Susan's  side,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  sang: 

"  How  does  anybody  know  what  anybody 
will  do? 

"  *  Wooed  aod  momed  and  a'. 

Kissed  nnd  carried  aws', 

Is  na  the  lassie  well  >ff 

Hut's  wooed  and  mairied  and  a' ?  '" 

This  chorus  of  an  old  Scotch  ballad  had 
been  much  on  Mrs.  Bell  Lawton's  lips  of 
late. 

"  Bell  I "  exclaimed  Susan ; "  arc  you  going 
to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  BelL  "  And  you,  Miss 
Susan  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Susan,  stoudy.  "  Nol  And 
you  sha'n't  be.     I  can't  spare  you." 

At  this  moment  Tom  entered,  and  Bdl 
ran  out  of  the  room,  singing : 


"  Who's  married  now  7  "  asked  TtKo. 

"  Nobody,"  repUed  Susan.  "  But  Fn 
afraid  Bell  will  be." 

"Why,  Sue!"  said  Tom;  "it  isnt  pos- 
sible that  you  have  not  seen  all  almg  that 
Bell  would  surely  marry  Fitd  BalUstcr?" 
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Susan  looked  aghast. 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Why.whatwiUbccomeofme?" 

Tom  looked  in  her  face  without  speaking. 
If  he  had  been  a  less  reticent,  less  obstinate 
man,  he  would  have  poured  out  a  voluble 
loirent  of  words  just  then;  but  he  did  not 
open  his  lips.  He  knew  that  Susan  knew 
what  his  look  meant.  Yet  he  might  have 
made  it  less  hard  for  her.  What  could  she 
say?  She  flushed  and  lowered  her  eyes, 
and  finally  said ; 

"Oh,  Tom!" 

There  was  a  world  of  appeal  in  the  ex- 
clamation, if  Tom  would  only  have  under- 
stood it;  but  he  would  not, — would  not,  or 
did  not 

"All  right,  Sue  I  All  right!"  he  said, 
cheerily,  "  I  shall  never  urge  you.  One 
of  these  days  youTl  think  it  nght  to  many 
me.  You'll  know  when  the  time  comes.  All 
must  be  clear." 

Susan  could  have  cried  with  vexation. 
Did  he  mean  to  punish  her  for  having  gra- 
tuitously refused  him  before  he  had  ever 
offered  himself  to  her  in  words?  No, 
surely  Tom  was  too  noble  for  that.  Did  he 
expect  her  to  say  to  him  in  so  many  words, 
"  Dear  Tom,  I  am  ready  to  marry  you  now  ?" 
Did  she  really  and  heartily  want  to  marry 
him  after  ail  ?  She  was  happier  when  he 
was  with  her  than  when  he  was  away.  If 
a  day  passed  without  her  seeing  him  she 
was  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  She  found  her- 
self in  all  her  plans  and  projects  leaning  on 
him,  including  him  as  inevitably  as  if  they 
belonged  to  each  other.  But  was  this  love  ? 
Susan  was  not  wholly  sure.  Altogether 
Susan  was  quite  miserable,  and  none  the 
less  so,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  because 
Tom  seemed  so  light-hearted,  so  content, 
so  thoroughly  at  rest  and  sadsfied  with  the 
state  of  things.  Wise  fellow!  he  had  reason 
to  be. 

"  I  don't  bdieve  he  really  cares  very  much 
for  me,"  said  Susan  pettishly,  to  Bell  one  day. 
"  If  I  were  to  tell  him  positively  to-morrow 
that  I  would  never  many  him,  I  don't  be- 
heve  that  he  would  mind  it  much." 

"Oh,  Sue,  how  can  you  say  so?  "cried 
Bell.  "  Look  at  these  last  two  years.  Has 
Tom  been  out  of  your  presence  one  hour 
when  he  could  be  in  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sue.  "  That's  one  way  he's 
brought  me  into  this  uncomfortable  state 
about  him.  I'm  so  used  to  him,  I  never 
could  do  without  him  in  the  world." 

"  Of  course  you  can't,"  said  Bell ;  "  and 
when  I'm  married  "—Bell's  engagement  to 


Mr.  Ballister  was  now  formally  acknowl- 
edged— "  you  can't  go  on  living  here  alone ; 
and  as  for  your  getting  any  'lady  com- 
panion' to  Uve  with  you,  that's  out  of  the 
question.  You'll  never  find  another  such 
saint  as  I've  been  to  put  up  with  your  ways. 
My  I  what  I've  bome  m  these  last  five  years ! 
No,  Miss,  you'd  better  take  to  yourself  a 
husband,  and  of  all  the  good,  true,  sterling 
men  in  this  world,  Tom's  the  best,  except- 
ing Fred." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Sue,  forlornly,  "  I 
told  Professor  Balloure  not  long  ago  that  I 
trusted  Tom  more  than  I  trusted  any  other 
man  in  the  world." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  cried  Bell.  "  Did  you  say 
that  to  Edward  Balloure?  Oh,  I'm  so 
glad.  Oh,  Sue,  you'll  never  know  how  I've 
worried  about  that  man's  influence  over 
you.  I  don't  believe  in  him,  and  I  never 
did,  and  if  his  wife  had  died  any  time,  you'd 
have  married  him  as  true  as  fate." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Susan,  reflectively. 
"  I  am  afiaid  I  don't  believe  in  him  either, 
and  yet  it  seems  so  horribly  ungrateful  after 
all  he  has  done  for  me." 

"  Well,  he's  safe  out  of  the  way  now, 
thank  Heaven,"  said  BelL  "That's  one 
good  thing.  And  you've  got  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  Tom." 

"Well,  why  doesn't  he  make  me?"  said 
Susan. 

"  Susan  Lawton,"  said  Bell,  "you  ought 
to  know  Tom  better.  He  knows  that  you 
know  that  he  is  ready  and  longing  to  make 
you  his  wife  at  any  hour,  and  he  will  never 
urge  you, — not  if  you  keep  him  waiting  on 
and  on  till  you  are  both  gray." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Susan . 

"  No,"  replied  Bell,  "  he  neverwill.  He's 
as  obstinate  as  a  rock,  and  more  than  that, 
he  doesn't  want  you  for  his  wife  till  you 
want  him  for  your  husband.  Tom  is  proud 
as  Lucifer  in  his  heart." 

"  But,  Bell,"  pleaded  Susan,  "  I  can't  go  to 
Tom  and  say, '  please  take  me.'  He  had  a 
good  chance  a  few  days  ago  when  he  first 
told  me  you  were  going  to  marry  Fred,  and 
all  he  said  was  :  '  All  right.  Sue,  all  right,'  " 
and  Susan  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  the 
recollection. 

Bell  laughed  too,  but  she  was  vexed  and 
anxious  to  see  two  people  at  such  cross 
purposes.  Her  own  wooing  and  winning 
had  been  so  smooth,  so  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conventional  usages  and  cus- 
toms, that  she  sympathized  freely  in  Susan's 
position. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  it  myself,"  thought  Bdl,  I  , 
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"  I  should  never  stand  it  if  Fred  treated  me 
that  way.  But  I  know  Fred  wouldn't  really 
do  any  more  for  me  than  Tom  would  for 
Sue.     I  believe  I'll  speak  to  him." 

"  ^>eaking  to  him "  was  not  so  easy. 
Several  well-meant  and  carefully  planned 
litde  speeches  of  Bell's  died  away  on  her 
lips  when  she  found  herself  face  to  &ce  with 
Tom,  And  time  was  slipping  away.  Her 
own  wedding  was  to  come  off  in  a  few 
months,  and  what  could  poor  Sue  do  ? 
Mrs.  Bell  Lawton  was  much  perplexed.  At 
last  one  day  slie  took  a  desperate  step.  Tom 
had  dined  with  them.  After  dinner  they 
were  all  sitting  together  in  the  library.  Bell 
rose,  looked  them  both  in  the  face  for  a 
moment  with  a  half  comic,  half  severe 
glance,  and  said : 

"Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is;  it  is  high 
time  you  two  decided  what  you  were  going 
to  do.  Something  has  got  to  be  done. 
Now,  I'm  going  to  leave  you,  and  if  you 
don't  straighten  out  things,  I  wont  speak  to 
either  of  you  again,"  and  she  marched  out 
of  the  room. 

Tom  looked  at  Susan,  who  said,  nerv- 
ously, 

"  Oh,  how  queer  Bell  is  I  " 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Tom.  And  then  he 
looked  at  Susan,  and  continued  looking  at 
her,  and  said  nothing. 

Moments  passed, 

Susan  could  not  bear  the  silence  another 
moment, 

"Toml"  she  cried,  "tell  me  just  once, 
would  you  really  mind  very  much  if  1  didn't 
many  you  ? "      * 

Tom  thought  for  a  second  that  this  must 
mean  that  after  all,  his  hopes  had  been 
unfounded;  that  Susan  had  at  last  decided 
that  she  ought  not  to  marry  htm.  He 
turned  pale,  and  spoke  very  slowly. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  great  disap- 
pointment to  me,"  he  said.     "But " 

He  would  probably  have  finished  his  sen- 
tence with  nis  characteristic  phrase,  "  It's 
all  right,  Sue,  all  right,"  if  he  had  not  just 
then  looked  up.  "Tears  were  in  Sue's  eyes, 
and  her  hands  were  stretched  toward 
him. 

"  Oh,  Tom  I  "  she  cried, "  if  you  really  have 
been  so  sure,  why  haven't  you  made  me 
come  to  you  before  ?  " 

"  So  there  was  never  a  day  without  a 
Mrs.  Thomas  Lawton  in  town,  after  all," 
wrote  Bell,  describing  her  own  and  Sue's 
wedding  to  a  friend. 

"  We  were  married  first, — Sue  and  Tom 


would  have  it  so, — and  as  soon  as  the 
minister  had  made  me  into  Mrs.  Fred 
Baliister,  he  hurried  on  to  make  Sue  into 
me.  It  is  really  very  odd  to  hear  her 
called  Mrs.  Lawton.  I  don't  get  used  to 
it.  But,  my  dear,  if  you  want  to  see  two 
happy  people,  you  just  ought  to  see  Tom 
and  Sue.  I  declare  it  is  marvelous.  Yen 
wouldn't  think  they  were  in  the  least  suited 
to  each  other.  You  know,  deai  Tom  is 
queer  to  the  last  degree.  Much  as  I  love 
him  I  never  could  live  with  him.  I've  al- 
ways said  so.  But  Sue  manages  him  raost 
beautifully,  and  no  wonder,  for  she  never  even 
looks  at  him  without  such  love  in  her  eyes 
— I  didn't  think  Sue  had  it  in  her.  Fred 
is  quite  jealous.  He  says  that  the  other 
Mrs.  Tom  Lawton  is  the  woman  he  ought 
to  have  married.  She  is  a  woman  that 
knows  how  to  appreciate  a  husband." 

And  now,  where  other  stories  end,  this 
story  begins.  For  it  was  four  years  after 
Susan  Lawton's  marriage  that  she  had  the 
"  escape  "  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  my 
story  to  tell,  and  all  this  which  has  gone 
before  has  been  merely  what  it  was  neces- 
sary that  one  should  know  in  order  to 
understand  the  rest. 

The  relation  between  Tom  and  Susan 
had  grown  constantly  closer  and  sweeter. 
It  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  People  did  not 
always  understand  it  There  were  those 
who  were  shallow  enough  to  say  that  Tom 
Lawton  did  not  appreciate  his  wife;  but 
nobody  would  have  laughed  more  huutilf 
than  Sue  herself  at  such  an  accusation 
against  Tom,  He  was  still  as  reticent, 
undemonstrative,  as  he  had  been  in  the  dayi 
of  his  strange  loverhood,  but  he  was  as  sen- 
sitive yet  to  Susan's  voice,  look,  touch,  as  if 
he  were  still  her  lover,  and  not  her  husband 
What  woman  does  not  know  how  much 
this  means  I  How  few  women,  alas,  have 
had  it  given  to  them  to  know  the  joy  of  it! 

One  day  a  letter  came  to  Sue  from  Bell, 
who  was  traveling  in  Europe  with  her  hus- 

"6n!ythinlc,"Bell  wrote,  "poor  Mrs.  B»l- 
loure  has  died  at  last.  We  found  her  here,  in 
this  hotel.  She  had  been  ill  for  a  day  or  [w<\ 
but  nobody  thought  anything  of  it.  She 
had  the  Roman  fever  last  winter  and  h»s 
never  been  well  since.  What  makes  it  worse 
is  that  Professor  Balloure  is  away.  He  has 
gone  with  a  party  of  scientific  men  into 
Russia.  They  say  he  has  not  been  with  her 
half  the  time  since  they  came  abroad, 
and  that  the  poor  thing  has  beni  quite 
broken— 4ia5  just  sat  still  patienUy  i^eievs' 
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he  left  her  till  he  saw  fit  to  come  back. 
Oh,  I've  no  patience  with  that  man  1  Well, 
she  died  last  night,  and  nobody  knows 
where  to  telegraph  to  him.  Her  maid  is  a 
stupid  thing,  and  doesn't  seem  to  know 
anything.  We  can't  find  the  professor's  ad- 
dress anywhere  among  her  papers,  and  so 
Fred  is  seeing  to  everything,  and  we've 
actually  got  to  buiy  the  poor  soul  to- 
morrow. Isn't  it  the  stiangest  thing  you  ever 
heard  of,  that  wc  should  have  come  way  out 
to  this  outlandish  spot,  to  bury  tiiis  towns- 
woman  of  ours, — and  a  woman  we  always 
hated  so,  too  ?  Poor  thing,  what  a  life  she 
has  led  of  it  I  And  oh,  haven't  you  had  an 
escape!  I  declare  the  second  thing  I 
thought  of  was,  how  glad  I  am  Sue's  mar- 
ried all  safe.  I  never  could  have  stood 
your  marrying  Edward  Balloure." 

The  letter  ended  abrupdy,  giving  no 
more  details,  and  to  Susan's  great  relief  no 
more  comment  on  Professor  Balloure. 
To  Sue's  loyal,  loving,  wedded  heart  there 
was  somethmg  inexpressibly  shocking  in 
Bell's  light  way  of  referring  to  him.  And 
it  was  with  a  real  sense  of  relief  that  she 
threw  the  letter  into  the  fire  after  ha\Tng  read 
Tom  all  of  it  except  the  last  paragraph. 

"  Thaf  s  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  thought 
Susan,  "  that  I  ever  had  anything  I  didn't 
want  Tom  to  see." 

The  consciousness  of  it  hurt  her  to  the 
core,  and  still  mote,  she  felt  the  hurt  of  it 
the  next  morning.  She  had  been  talking 
with  Tom  about  Mrs.  Balloure's  death,  and 
saying  that  she  hoped  the  professor  would 
now  marry  a  woman  he  could  love. 

"Well,  he  can't  have  you.  Sue,"  said 
Tom,  diyly, 

Susan  gazed  at  him  in  wonder. 

"  Why,  Tom  Lawton ! "  she  said,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

Tom  looked  at  her  with  a  grave  fece. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  married  him, 
Sue?" 

"  Never  I "  exclaimed  Sue,  "  and  it  is  hor- 
rid of  you  to  say  such  a  thing.  I  never 
trusted  Professor  Balloure,  and  besides  " — 
Sue  stopped,  colored — "I  think  I  always 
loved  you,  Tom." 

This  speech  of  Tom's  rankled  in  Sue's 
mind  all  day.  It  troubled  her  by  its  re- 
flected implication  as  to  the  past.  During 
all  those  years  had  Tom  really  believed  that 
she  loved  Professor  Balloure  ?  Was  that 
the  reason  he  had  left  her  so  free  fix)m  the 
urging  with  which  men  usually  seek  women 
to  marry  them  ?  Had  he — had  her  frank, 
open-hearted  Tom  a  secret   capacity  for 


jealousy  ?  Ah  I  if  he  could  only  know  how 
immeasurably  higher  she  held  him  than  she 
had  ever  held  any  other  man ;  how  abso- 
lutely his  strong  integrity  and  loyalty  of 
nature  had  won  her  trust  and  her  love  1 

Later  in  the  day  Sue  sat  down  to  answer 
Bell's  letter.  When  the  letter  was  half  fin- 
ished, she  was  called  away.  She  left  the 
letter  lying  open  on  her  desk. 

When  Tom  came  home  at  night  and  did 
not  find  Sue,  he  had  a  vague  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, as  he  always  did  when  she  was  not 
in  the  house.  Roaming  about  the  library, 
idly,  he  sat  down  at  Sue's  desk,  saw  the 
open  letter,  turned  the  sheet  over  to  find  out 
to  whom  it  was  written,  saw  Bell's  name, 
and  proceeded  to  read  what  Sue  had  written. 
Bell's  letters  to  Sue  and  Sue's  to  her 
were  always  common  property;  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  strange  in  'Tom's  reading 
that  letter ;  but  this,  alas  I  was  what  he 
read.  After  some  comments  on  Mrs,  Bal- 
louie's  death  and  references  to  what  Bell  had 
said  in  regard  to  the  professor's  character, 
Sue  had  gone  on  to  repeat  what  Tom  had 
that  morning  said : 

"  What  do  you  suppose,  Bell,"  she  wrote, 
"ever  put  such  an  idea  into  his  head? 
Bless  him !  Dear  old  fellow  I  How  much 
happier,  safer  a  woman  I  am,  in  every  way, 
with  him  than  I  ever  could  have  been  with 
any  other  man !  Now,  Bell,  do  be  careliil 
what  you  write  about  Rrofessor  Balloure,  for 
I  never  have  a  secret  thingin  the  world  from 
Tom,  and  he  might  look  over  my  shoulder 
any  minute  and  read  your  letter." 

This  was  the  way  the  thing  had  lain  in 
Sue's  mind.  Tom's  speech  in  the  morning 
had  startled  her  very  much  by  its  revelation 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  if  not  now,  he 
had  felt  a  jealousy  of  Professor  Balloure's 
regard  for  her.  If  he  had  that  feeling, 
nothing  could  so  strengthen  it  as  this  sort 
of  light  reference  which  Bell  seemed  to  be 
inclined  to  make  to  her  old  notion  that  Sue 
would  have  married  the  professor. 

"  I  can't  have  Tom  hurt  by  such  things 
being  said,"  thought  Sue.  "  Bel!  might 
know  better  than  to  write  so:  she  always 
was  thoughtless.  Why,  if  he  feels  sensitive 
on  the  subject  now,  one  such  speech  as 
that  of  Bell's  might  make  Jiim  believe  all 
his  life  that  I  had  married  him,  loving  some 
one  else  better,"  and  so  Sue  wrote  tJiat 
fatal  sentence :  "  Do  be  careful  what  you 
write." 

Tom  sat  still  a  long  time  looking  at  the 
words.  I 

"  So  there  are  secrets  in  connectibA'-^^lC 
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Edward  Balloure,"  he  thought,  "  which  I 
am  not  to  know." 

The  blow  was  a  more  terrible  one  to 
Tom,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  Sue's  great- 
est charms  to  him  was  the  frankness,  the 
bold  truthfuhiess,  of  her  chaiacter.  Tom's 
long  experience  as  a  lawyer  had  made  him 
distrustful  of  average  women.  In  Sue,  he 
had  thought  he  had  found  one  who  was 
incapable  of  deceit ;  and  here  she  was  not 
only  concealing  something  from  him,  but 
warning  her  accomplice  to  conceal  it  too. 

"  There  was  nothing  which  one  of  them 
knew  that  the  other  did  not,"  thought  Tom, 
as  he  sat  glued  to  the  chair,  and  gazing  at 
the  mute,  terrible  lines.  Finally  he  sprang 
Up  and  left  the  house. 

Sue  came  home  late,  hoping  to  find  Tom 
as  usual  in  his  big  arm-chair,  reading  the 
evening  newspaper.  The  library  was  dark; 
no  one  was  there. 

"  Has  not  Mr.  Lawton  been  in  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  replied  the  servant  "  He 
has  been  in  and  gone  out  again." 

"  How  very  strange,"  thought  Sue.  "  I 
wish  he  was  here." 

She  sat  down  and  finished  her  letter  in 
few  words;  then  went  to  the  window  and 
watched  for  Tom.  It  was  long  past  the 
dinner  hour  when  he  came  in.  He  seemed 
preoccupied  and  grave.  Afler  asking  him 
tenderly  if  he  were  ill,  and  if  anything 
troubled  him,  Susan  became  silent  She 
had  learned,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hardest 
lessons  of  her  married  life,  that  when  Tom 
was  tired  or  worried  about  business  matters, 
it  was  better  not  to  talk  to  him.  AAer 
dinner,  he  sat  down  near  Susan's  table,  and 
glanced  over  the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
The  letter  to  Bell  lay  on  the  uble.  Taking 
it  up  he  said  casually, 

"  May  I  read  it,  Sue  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  guess  you  don't  care  to  read  it 
this  time,  dear,"  she  replied  laughingly,  and 
took  it  out  of  bis  hand.  He  made  no 
answer,  but  turned  back  to  his  newspaper. 
Presently  he  said  he  must  go  down  town;  he 
had  an  engagement.  He  kissed  her  good- 
bye in  an  absent  sort  of  way  and  was  gone. 

"  Poor  dear  Tom  I"  thought  Susan.  "  He 
certainly  is  wonied  about  something.  It  is 
too  bad,"  and  she  set  herself  to  work  to 
make  the  best  of  a  lonely  evening.  The 
evenings  which  Tom  spent  away  from  home 
were  so  rare,  that  it  always  seemed  to  Susan 
a  fresh  and  surprising  deprivation  when 
one  occurred,  llie  loneliness  of  the  house 
to  her  when  Tom  was  out  of  it,  could  not 
be  expressed;  the  very  fomituie   seemed 


to  take  on  a  totally  dificrcnt  e 
The  clock  struck  ten,  eleven,  Tom  did  not 
return.  Finally,  Susan  went  to  bed,  and  fdl 
asleep,  wondenng  what  had  become  of  him. 
The  next  morning  his  face  wore  the  same 
grave  and  unnatural  look.  He  hardly 
spoke,  and  when  he  did  speak,  the  words 
were  constrmned.  Susan  was  now  thor- 
oughly uneasy. 

"  Dear  Tom,"  she  said,  "  do  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter." 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  only  reply  she  could 
extract  from  him. 

"  Tom,  I  know  something  is  the  matter," 
she  exclaimed,  vehemently.    "Are  you  ill?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.'.' 

"Then  something  has  gone  wrong  io 
business :  something  worries  you." 

"  Nothing  has  gone  wrong :  nothing  wa- 
nes me." 

Cool,  curt  replies :  no  relaxation  of  hi; 
face ;  not  a  smile ;  not  a  tender  look  in  his 
eye.  Was  this  Tom  ?  What  did  it  mean  f 
Susan  was  bewildered ;  she  could  do  noth- 
ing but  reiterate  helplessly  her  piteous  ay, 
"  Tom,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  left  her  immediately  after  breakfast, 
with  the  same  strange  formal  kiss  he  had 
given  her  the  night  before. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  impresaon  of  his 
altered  manner  faded  somewhat ;  it  was  all 
so  new,  so  strange,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  her  sight,  ^e  thought  she  roust  have 
exaggerated  it — imagined  it. 

"  I  dare  say  he  really  was  iD  without 
knowing  it,"  she  said.  *'It  must  be  that 
He  isn't  in  the  least  himself.  Perhaps  he 
will  be  better  by  noon." 

Noon  came;  Tom  came.  The  same  cool, 
reserved  maimer;  the  same  cool,  distant 
tone ;  the  same  terrible  silence  I  Susan  no* 
grew  seriously  alarmed.  As  soon  as  the 
servant  had  left  them  alone,  she  exclaimed: 

"Tom,  you  shall  not  treat  me  in  this 
maimer  any  longer.     What  have  I  done?" 

"  How  do  I  treat  you  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

Susan  could  not  keep  the  tears  back. 

"  Why,  Tom,"  she  said,  "  you  treat  me  as 
if  I  had  displeased  you  most  seriously :  as 
if  you  were  mortally  offended  with  me  for 
something.  What  have  I  done  ?  I  do  im- 
plore you  to  tell  me." 

"  You  have  not  done  anything,  I  am  not 
ofiended,"  he  replied. 

Susan  was  clinging  to  him,  and  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  streaming  tears. 

"  Tom,"  said  she, "  you  arc  not  telling  me 
the  truth.  You  are  as  changed  as  a  human 
being  can  be,  and  yet  keep  (MilW^  ^^' 
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Something  has  happened;  and  you  shall 
tell  me.  I  have  certainly  displeased  you, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  how." 

He  loosened  her  aims  from  his  neck,  and 
put  her  away,  not  ungently,  but  very  firmly. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  teU,"  he  said-     "  I 
am  not  displeased.     I  must  go  now." 

Susan's  arms  fell;  her  whole  figure  drooped. 
She  stopp)ed  weeping,  and  looked  piteously 
into  her  husband's  face. 

"  Tom,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  very  hard. 
I  would  not  hurt  you  for  ail  the  world,"  and 
she  turned  and  left  him. 

All  the  long  afternoon  she  sat  like  one  in 
a  dream  of  misery.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  very  sun  had  gone  out.  How  helpless 
she  was!  How  long  could  she  live — she 
wondered  over  and  over — ^if  Tom  continued 
Uke  this ! 

When  he  came  home  at  night,  she  studied 
bis  face  timidly,  and  in  silence.  She  tried 
to  converse  about  indifferent  subjects.  There 
was  no  change  in  him ;  still  the  same  frigid, 
distant  civility ;  the  glance,  the  tone  of  a 
stranger,  and  not  of  a  husband.  By  a  great 
efibit  she  kept  back  the  tears.  She  was 
growing  calma  now  and  more  resolved. 
In  a  few  minutes  after,  tea  was  over.  Tom 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  ease : 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now,  I  must 
go  down  town." 

Susan  sprang  up,  closed  the  door,  and 
standing  with  her  back  firmly  against  it, 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  breathlessly. 

**  You  shall  not  go  till  you  tell  me  what 
has  so  changed  you  in  this  one  twenty-four 
hours.  Why,  Tom  1  Do  you  know  how 
you  look  at  me  ?  How  you  speak  to  me  ? 
Why,  I  should  be  dead  in  one  week,  if  it 
kept  on  like  this.  What  have  I  done? 
What  has  come  to  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  curiously  and  obs^v- 
anUy. 

"  How  do  I  look  at  you  ?  How  do  I 
s[>eak  to  you  ?  "  he  said. 

Susan  was  crying  hud,  now.  She  could 
hardly  speak. 

"  You  look  at  me,"  she  sobbed,  "as  if  I 
were  not  yom  wife,  and  never  had  been. 
You  speak  to  me  as  if  you  hated  me ;  all 
that  is  in  your  tone.  Oh,  you'd  know  it 
quickly  enough,  if  I  looked  at  you  even 
once  with  such  an  expression!  Tom,  I 
shall  go  mad  if  you  don't  tell  me  I  You 
can't  deceive  me.  You  needn't  think  you 
can.  I  know  every  slightest  intonation  of 
your  voice,  eve^  shade  of  your  eye.  I've 
seen  you  vexed  about  httle  things,  or  out 
of  patience,  or  tired — ^but  this  is  di&rent ; 


this  is  horrible ;  I  know  I  must  have  offended 
you  in  some  way,  and  it  is  cruel  in  you  not 
to  tell  me,— cruel,  cruel,  cruel  I " 

He  still  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  cool, 
observant  expression,  and  made  no  reply  for 
a  moment ;  then  he  said,  taking  hold  of  the 
door: 

"  I  must  go  now,  I  don't  want  to  talk  any 
more.     I  will  be  back  soon." 

"You  shall  not  go,"  said  Susan,  more 
slowly,  and  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  "  I  will 
follow  you ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  1  Oh, 
Tom,  Tom,  tell  me  what  I  have  done  I" 
Suddenly,  by  what  preternatural  intuition  I 
know  not, — ^possibly,  because,  in  her  great 
excitement,  she  was  lifted  into  a  state  of 
clairvoyant  perception, — she  stopped  like 
one  hearing  a  distant  sound,  leaned  forward 
and  said  in  an  altered  tone,  "  Was  it  he- 
cause  I  would  not  let  you  read  my  letter  to 
Bell?" 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips,  she  saw  his 
face  change, — the  first  break  which  there  had 
been  in  its  fearfiil  rigidity.  She  knew  she 
bad  touched  the  truth  at  last. 

"  Tom,  Tom  1 "  she  cried,  "  was  that  it  ? 
Was  that  itP  I  see  it  was.  Why,  how 
could  you  have  minded  that  so  much  7 "  and 
she  led  him,  half  by  main  force,  to  a  chair, 
and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Ought  I  not  to  have  minded  it?"  he 
asked,  in  a  stem  tone. 

Susan  was  reflecting.  How  distinctly  be- 
fore her  eyes  at  that  moment,  stood  out  the 
fatal  sentence,  "  Be  careful  what  you  write," 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  "  I  will  write  this  very 
night  to  Bell,  and  ask  her  to  send  back  the 
letter,  that  you  may  read  every  word  of  it" 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  read  it,"  he  said, 
coldly, 

Susan  was  in  despair. 

"Tom,  what  else  can  I  do?"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  let  me  send  for  it  ?  I  never  dreamed 
that  you  would  mind  not  seeing  it.  Why, 
you  don't  see  half  my  letters  to  Bell." 

He  made  no  reply.  Susan  sat  silent  for  a 
moment.  She  seemed  no  nearer  her  hus- 
band than  before.  The  same  intangible  icy 
barrier  which  had  filled  her  with  such  an- 
guish all  day,  was  there  still.  Suddenly, 
with  one  of  those  lightning  impulses,  by 
which  men  in  desperate  need  have  often 
been  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  Susan  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Tom,  I  can  tell  you  all  there  was  in  the 
letter,  I  mean  all  there  was  which  I  did 
not  want  you  to  see."  She  paused.  Her 
husband  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  as 
piercing  a  gaze  as  if  she  had  been  a  wknoi^ 
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in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  "  This  was  it," 
continued  Susan.  "  It  was  about  Professor 
Balloure.  You  know  what  you  said  to  me 
the  other  morning,  that  at  any  rate  he 
couldn't  have  me." 

Tom  nodded. 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  that  shocked 
me.  I  never  dreamed  of  your  having  had 
any  feeling  like  jealousy  about  him,  or  any 
thought  about  him  in  any  way  in  connec- 
tion with  me.  Oh,  Tom,  Tom !  how  could 
you  ever  help  knowing  that  with  all  the 
love  of  my  whole  nature  I  have  loved  you ! 
Well,  you  see.  Bell  had  always  talked  to  me 
about  the  professor's  caring  for  me.  She 
always  thought  he  wished  hecoutd  mairy  me, 
and  in  this  letter  telling  about  his  wife's  death 
she  said  several  things  that  I  didn't  like ; 
I  didn't  read  them  to  you ;  and  in  ray  letter 
to  her  I  told  her  how  much  safer  and  hap- 
pier I  was  with  you  than  I  ever  could  have 
been  with  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
and " 

Susan  hesitated.  How  hard  it  was  to 
quote  that  unfortunate  sentence  just  as  it 
stood!  "and — there  really  was  only  one 
sentence  in  the  letter  I  was  unwilling  you 
should  see.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand. I  told  Bell  to  be  careful  what  she 
wrote  to  me  about  it,  because  I  hadn't  any 
secrets  from  you,  and  you  might  look  over  my 
shoulder  and  read  the  letter." 

While  Susan  was  speaking  these  last 
words,  Tom's  eyes  seemed  to  grow  darker 
and  darker,  with  the  fixity  of  their  gaze. 
As  she  finished,  he  put  his  arms  around  her, 
held  her  tight  and  kissed  her.  She  felt  that 
the  ice  was  broken.  Weeping,  she  kissed 
his  cheek  and  nestled  closer. 

"  Sue,"  said  Tom, — it  was  his  old  voice, — 
"  Sue,  now  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  read  that 
letter." 

Sue  started,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  I  read 
that  letter  1 " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  came  in  and  saw  it 
lying  there  open,  saw  it  was  to  Bell,  and 
glanced  down  the  pages  till  I  came  to  that 
sentence  which  you  have  just  repeated,  and 
which,  you  will  admit,  I  had  cause  to 
resent." 

She  was  hardly  listening  to  what  he  said. 
Her  face  was  full  of  awe,  almost  of  terror. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  I  "  she  cried,  "  wasn't  it 
like  an  inspiration,  the  impulse  which  made 
me  tell  you  that  sentence?    Supposing  I 


had  not  told  you  you  would  never  have 
believed  in  me  again — never ! " 

"  No,"  said  Tom, 

"  Don't  you  see,  dear  love,"  continued 
Susan,  "just  how  I  said  that?  dmply  to 
save  you  pain? — not  in  the  least  because 
there  were  any  secrets  in  the  past  I  was 
afraid  of  Bell's  letting  out,  but  because  k 
your  speech  to  me  about  the  professor,] 
knew  that  you  had  had  some  feehng  about 
him,  and  I  thought  if  Bell  said  any  more 
of  her  light,  jesting,  thoughtless  things  m 
regard  to  him  they  would  only  strengtba 
your  feeling  and  give  you  annoyance.  Do 
you  see  ?  Oh,  do  say  that  you  see  just  bow 
It  was ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do  see,"  said  Tom  kissing  htr. 
"  I  do  see,  and  I  thank  God  that  you  Cold 
me  yourself  of  the  sentence.  That  took  tbe 
load  off  my  heart." 

Susan  shuddered. 

"Oh,  suppose  I  had  forgotten  it! "she 
said.  "  I  might  have,  though  I  don't  tx- 
lieve  I  ever  could,  for  the  sentence  hurt  me 
when  I  wrote  it." 

Susan  was  weak  from  nervftus  exhaustkn; 
the  twenty-four  hours'  strain  had  been  a 
severe  one.  She  laid  her  head  on  hff 
husband's  shoulder  and  dosed  her  tyts- 
Without  a  word,  without  a  sound,  withoai 
a  motion,  she  knew  that  they  were  one  again. 

After  a  time  she  said  softly : 

"  Tom,  what  do  you  suppose  put  it  into 
my  head  that  it  could  possibly  have  beei 
the  letter  which  had  troubled  you  ?  I  never 
once  thought  of  it  at  the  time.  I  did  not 
dream  of  your  caring  to  see  it.  Don't  jW 
think  it  must  have  been  an  angel  wtai 
made  me  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,"  said  Tom,  solemnlj. 
"  It  would  have  been  worth  while  for  u 
angel." 

After  another  long,  peaceful  silence. 
Susan  lifted  her  head  again  and  said  : 

"  Tom,  will  you  promise  me  now  or* 
thing?  Promise  mc  that,  as  long  as  « 
live,  you  will  never  bury  anything  in  your 
heart  as  you  did  this.  Only  think  by  wh« 
a  narrow  channel  we  have  escaped  temtJ* 
misery.  Promise  me  that  if  ever  again  any 
act  of  mine  seems  to  you  wrong,  yoa  wjD 
come  instantly  to  me  and  tell  me.    Will 

"  Yes,  Sue,  I  will,"  said  Tom,  fervently. 
And  this  was  Susan  Lawton's  escape 
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An  Bfddasilc  of  DUboDcatr. 

It  if  the  habit  of  the  Fiotestant  ChnsEiui  world 
to  hold  what  aie  called  "concerts  of  prayer"  for 
certiin  objects, — for  colleges,  for  the  spread  of 
Christianitjr,  foi  Sondaj'-school^,  for  miisions,  etc 
Indeed,  wc  write  tbii  article  io  what  u  known  a* 
"  the  week  of  prayer,"  erery  day  haviog  assigned  to 
it  lome  ipedat  object  or  subject  of  petition.  There 
cui  be  no  impropriety  in  Ihii,  and  we  only  wish  that 
those  who  hold  the  direction  of  the  matter  were 
more  ready  to  see  the  crying  need*  of  the  lime  as 
Ibey  rise  and  axsert  themselves.  Jnst  now  we  are 
biYing  a  great  epidemic  of  dishonesty.  In  private 
life  it  seenu  as  if  we  were  watching  a  game  of  ten- 
pins. We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  alley  and  see  the 
UQs  u  they  nunble  down  toward  the  straight- 
backed  fellows  at  the  other  end,  and  there  i*  a  ten- 
iboke  every  time.  Some  of  the  pins  stagger  about 
a  good  deal  before  they  go  down,  or  lean  against  the 
*  dead  wood  "  for  a  while,  but  they  bll  at  last,  and 
we  lind  that  the  man  whom  we  don't  like  is  winning 
the  game. 

Men  who  have  hdd,  not  only  trusts  of  money  but 
the  bith  and  conbdence  of  the  Chiiitian  community, 
one  after  another  fall  from  their  hi^  positions, 
bringing  min  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  alt 
beneath  and  around  them.  Some  of  the  very  men 
who  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  concerts  of 
prayer  to  which  ire  have  alluded  are  to-day  in  the 
slite-prison.  Fiduciaries,  &irly  garland«l  with 
domestic  and  social  affections,  standing  high  upon 
the  churdi  records,  and  bearing  names  that  were 
pass-words  into  the  best  society,  have,  one  after 
soother,  tumbled  into  inbmiy.  Breaches  of  trust, 
piacticei  of  fraud,  downright  thieving  pnnued 
through  a  series  of  years, — these  have  become  so 
common  that  we  expect  to  find  a  new  case  in  every 
ntoming's  paper.  Insurance  companies  are  wrecked 
by  their  managers ;  bankers  and  brokers  "rehypothe- 
cate "  securities  an  which  they  have  loaned  money ; 
city  officials  steal  fimdi  collected  from  dmnluud- 
nukers  and  nm  away,  and — but  the  story  is  too 
^miliar  and  too  discouraging  and  dtsf[asting  to  be 
rehearsed  in  all  its  details. 

Certainly  we  have  seen  enou^  of  these  shocking 
eases  of  individual  crime  to  become  convinced  that 
the  public  mind  is  diseased,  and  that  we  have  an 
epidemic  of  dishonesty.  Exactly  how  it  has  come 
to  us  we  cannot  tell.  We  suspect  that  the  paper  lie 
upon  which  we  have  lived  so  many  yean  has  hod 
something  to  do  with  it;  and  now,  confirming  our 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  we  are  shamed  by  the  most  wide-spread  and 
astounding  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  public  repndia- 
tiou.  Every  honorable  American  mast  hang  his 
head  in  shame  to  see  not  only  whole  states  legis- 
lating their  debts,  or  portions  of  their  debts,  out  of 
existence,  bat  to  see  in  Congress — the  Congress  of 


the  United  States — a  disposition  to  tamper  with  the 
natiotuU  honor  and  the  public  credit. 

At  this  ptesent  writing  the  much -talked-of  silver- 
bill  has  not  been  passed, — a  bill  which  practically 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  more  than  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Nothing  but  the  most  stupendous  foolishness  or  the 
vrildest  hallucination  can  prevent  any  man  who  it 
engaged  la  forwarding  this  shocking  business  from 
seeing  that  he  is  sapping  the  national  credit,  tainting 
the  national  honor,  inflicting  incalculable  damage 
upon  the  business  world,  and  convicting  himself  of 
being  a  thief.  It  is  profoundly  humiliating  to  know 
that  there  are  men  enough  in  Congress  who  favor 
this  abominable  scheme  to  make  it  donbtfiil  whether 
it  can  be  blocked  by  a  presidential  veto.  To  find 
powerful  newspapers,  powerful  politidans,  men  who 
regard  themselves  as  statesmen,  whole  sections  of 
the  country,  carried  away  by  this  madness — nay, 
rather  bearing  it  boastfully,  and  insisting  that  it  is 
not  only  sound  statesmanship  but  the  highest  p<dit- 
ical  honesty — is  simply  astounding.  Words  can  do 
no  justice  to  the  surprise  and  indignadon  of  the 
honest  patriotism  of  the  country  in  cMltemplating 
this  horrible  lapse  from  the  national  dignity  and 

There  is  one  good  reioll  that  will  come  of  this 
business,  and  as  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  punish- 
ment to  those  who  have  tampered  with  the  pabUc 
credit,  it  will  not  be  regretted  in  any  quarter  that 
now  lifts  its  voice  in  protest  There  are  states  that 
csn  never  borrow  any  more  money.  Perhaps  it  wiQ 
be  well  for  them  that  they  cannot,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  sec  the  time  when  they  will 
be  glad  for  some  purpose  to  discount  the  foture  a 
little.  Certainly,  the  West  and  South  will  find  it 
very  much  harder  to  borrow  money  in  the  futnre 
than  they  have  in  the  past  This  they  must  expect, 
so  hr  as  foreign  capital  is  concerned,  for  that  capital 
is  very  sensitive;  and  if  New  England  or  New 
York  capital  goes  West  or  South  for  investment,  it 
can  only  demand  a  ruinons  rate  of  interest,  for  it  can 
never  know  when  its  claims  may  be  repudiated  alto- 
gether. These  states  are  all  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  would  be  necessary  if  their  credit 
were  good.  Nothing  is  better  understood  than  the 
fact  that  a  good,  trustworthy  security  can  get  money 
at  half  the  rates  that  the  West  and  South  have  been 
paying  for  years.  All  sins  of  repudiation  go  home 
to  roost,  and  if  this  country  should  be  so  base  as  to 
undertake  to  pay  its  debts  at  ninety  cents  on  the 
dollar,  it  will  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  it  will 
gain  by  the  proceeding  the  neit  time  it  may  under- 
take to  borrow  money  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Retribution  for  all  wrongs  of  this  kind  is  as  certain 
as  the  sun's  rising  and  selling. 

In  the  meantime,  we  submit  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  hare  some  concert  of  action  amoi^our 
Christian  commnnities  in  regard  to  preaching  down. 
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or  praying  foe  the  T«inonil  of,  this  awrul  epidemic 
or  diBboDestf.  It  is  certunly  importuit  and  men- 
acing enoagh  to  demand  one  day  in  the  year  before 
Qs  for  its  own  tpecial  treatment.  1^  the  heathen 
rest  for  a  little.  Let  dogmatic  theology  rest  for  a 
little.  Let  us  hold  np  in  this  matter  of  trying  her- 
etics for  a  week  or  so,  until  at  least  (he  members  of 
the  diorch  can  b«  trosted  with  the  funds  of  the 
church,  not  to  speak  of  the  money  of  widows  and 
orphans,  Wc  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  banter  or 
mockery.  We  say  it  because  the  church  has  insisted 
altogether  too  much  on  matters  that  do  not  at  all 
take  hold  of  character  and  life.  Ttie  head  of 
Christendom  is  orthodox  enough.  It  is  the  heart, 
the  character,  the  life  that  are  heterodox,  aod  until 
these  are  reached  in  the  way  that  they  aie  not 
reached  now,  and  have  not  been  reached  for  years, 
our  endemic  will  continue  and  settle  down  into  a 
national  disease  like  the  gtntre  in  Switierland  and 
.  leprosy  in  Arabia. 


In  the  multiplied  discussions  of  the  nature  and 
the  ofEces  of  ^ion,  it  is  singular  that  reference  ii 
rarely  made — almost  never  made — to  the  fictitious 
portions  of  the  Bible.  Every  year  or  two  the  critics 
get  at  loggerheads  over  what  is  legitimate  and 
iUegitimate  in  fiction,  over  what  is  good  ait  and  bad 
art,  over  the  question  whether  art  in  fiction  may 
ever  properly  be  charged  with  the  burdeit  of  a 
moral  or  a  lesson.  There  are  some  who  go  further 
than  this,  who  go  so  far  as  to  question  whether 
religion  and  morality  ue  legitimate  nutenalofart 
These  men  may  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  question,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  they  have  such  an  interest.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  people  who  have  neither  religion  nor 
morality  should  object  to  the  legitimacy  of  material 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  boirow. 

Aside  fiom  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  large 
portion,  and,  wc  believe,  the  most  importuit  por- 
tion, of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  the  great  Master, — 
the  fonnder  alike  of  our  religion  and  our  driliia- 
tion, — was  delivered  in  the  form  of  fiction.  The 
*■  certain  mtu  "  whan  he  used  so  much  for  carrying 
the  harden  of  his  truth  was  always  a  fictitious  man. 
A  more  symnelrically  designed,  and  a  more  ex- 
quisitely constructed  piece  of  fiction  than  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  does  not  exist  in  any  language. 
We  call  it  a  parable  because  in  one  field  of  life  it 
represents  truth  in  another  field  of  life,  It  conveys 
the  truth  which  he  desired  to  convey  in  the  concrete. 
The  gospel  histories  are  begemmed  by  what  may  be 
called,  without  impropriety  or  irreverence,  novel- 
ettes, and  they  are  never  constructed  for  the  sake 
of  Ihdr  art,  or  for  beauty's  sake,  but  always  as 
vehicles  for  conveying  important  moral  and  religious 
truth  to  men.  Their  art  is  perfect,  simple  as  it  is, 
but  they  assume  to  have  no  reason  for  being  except 
the  supreme  reason  of  use. 

The  oldest  novel  in  existence  is  probably  the 
Book  of  Job.  We  presume  there  may  be  some  men 
left  who  still  read  the  Book  of  Job  as  a  veritable 
history,  but  those  who  are  capable  of  judging  will 


simply  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  reaha  oT  fiction. 
That  it  is  divinely  insgnred  we  do  not  dispute. 
Indeed,  the  establishment  of  its  divine  inspinlkxi 
u  a  ftA,  rather  than  the  acceptance  of  it  is  amattet 
of  faith,  would  only  strengthen  the  position  we  tun 
always  held,  viz.,  that  the  hi^iett  fiction  is  that 
whid)  the  most  competently  carries  the  most  nlui- 
ble  burden  of  truth.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job 
was  a  man  who,  in  the  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  humii) 
history,  revolved  in  a  catholic,  cultured  and  reverau 
mind  the  nneqnal  dealings  of  God  with  men.  Wlj 
did  the  good  man  have  trouble  ?  Job  was  an  eicfl- 
lent  man,  "perfect  and  upright,"  stripped  of  corn 
good,  and  the  art  by  which  the  writer  presents  hja 
as,  one  aJler  another,  his  possessions  are  taken  froa 
him,  and  his  fiiends  discuss  with  him  the  gral 
problem  that  vexes  him,  with  alt  the  machinery  of 
dialogues  between  the  Almighty  and  Satan,  and  ibt 
Almighty  and  Job  himself,  surpasses  all  die  uti^ 
later  times.  Snch  imaginations  and  such  descrip- 
tions, such  conversations  and  arguments,  such  mir- 
veloos  characletiiations  as  are  to  be  found  ia  Ihn 
great  book  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  *b^ 
range  of  literature.  It  is  a  book  that  has  cm- 
manded  the  admiralian  as  well  as  the  profooDd 
reverence  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lircd. 
and  it  is  a  novel  in  all  its  essential  features,  am. 
thou^  we  call  it  a  poem. 

llie  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  novel,  so  far  as  it  H 
an  attempt  to  convey  truth  through  typiial  form 
and  scenes  and  events.  It  is  no  record  of  bets,  bat 
a  panoramic  representation  of  conceptions  bom  ia 
and  addressed  to,  the  imaginatian.  In  short,  it  is  ■ 
creation  of  art—whatever  may  be  its  origin,  wbetkt 
divine  or  human — by  whidi  certain  great,  ihadovj 
thooghts  and  ideas  are  attempted  to  be  represcsud 
to  the  mental  apprehensions  or  the  £uth  of  mo- 
There  are  many  devout  believers  in  the  inspinlios 
of  the  ancient  Scriptures  who  regard  the  story  of  Ik 
creation  and  the  &JI  of  Adam  rdiearsed  in  the  Bocl 
of  Genesis  as  anything  bat  a  literal  represenCiticc 
of  historic  fads.  The  essentia]  tmth  is  in  the  m- 
rative,  but  it  is  represented  in  sodi  a  way  tbit  Ih 
simplest  mind  can  apprehend  and  make  use  of  s 
The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  very  ezqoisite  essiT  i> 
the  art  of  fiction.  If  the  Books  of  Esther  and  Roi 
are  historical,  they  are  certainly  nothing  to  us  bil 
stories  with  morals,  and  very  strong  and  beiiUiU 
stories  they  are.  The  names  of  Ahasuerus  isd 
Mordccai,  and  Haman  and  Esther  are  nothing  W 
names  to  the  present  reading  world,  which  mean  » 
more  than  those  of  Danid  Deronda  and  Rt^ 
Nickldiy  and  Clarissa  Hartowe.  Boai  and  R>tb 
might  be  Abflard  and  Helobe,  or  any  other  knos. 
The  tvro  stories  are  to  us  simply  stories,  haviag  M 
significance  particularly  as  history,  and  no  use,  sat 
as  in  an  exquisite  form  of  art  they  convey  to  n  tk 
moral  lessons  with  which  (bey  arc  charged. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  m^crity  rf 
literary  critics  would  not  take  the  Bible  as  anthcnty 
for  anything;  bnt  we  submit  that  a  bodi  wbich  ba 
at  the  basis  of  the  best  dviliiaiion  the  worid  Im 
ever  known,  that  has  held  the  profeond  retoow 
of  the  noblest  minds  that  have  ever  eiiited,  that  bs 
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ioipiced  the  liigbcst  ul  of  eighteen  centuries,  that 
has  gRthered  to  itself  the  tender  affections  of  count- 
leia  gcneixtions  of  meo,  that  has  been  the  fountain 
of  eloqaence  from  which  a  million  pulpits  have 
drawn  their  supplies,  that  is  so  high  and  character- 
udc  in  its  art  that  Da  attempt  to  imitate  it  ever  has 
lisen  above  the  seemingof  bnrletque,  is  well  worthy 
of  the  respect  of  literary  men  as  a  literary  authority. 
It  ii  fair  to  coaclude  that  when  Gction  is  used  in 
the  sacred  books  it  is  used  not  only  legitimately,  but 
used  in  the  best  way  it  can  be  nscd.  The  truth  is, 
that  all  this  talk  about  writing  stories  for  the  sake 
of  the  stories,  about  fiction  for  the  sake  of  art,  about 
the  impropriety  of  burdeniag  a  work  of  fictioQ  with 
a  lesson  or  a  moral  is  bosh  and  drivel.  We  do  not 
dispute  at  all  that  a  story  may  be  written  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  amusing  the  mind.  We  do  not 
dispute  that  a  story  may  legitimately  be  written  in 
the  interest  of  art  alone.  What  we  maintain  is, 
that  all  this  is  petty  business  when  compared  with 
the  supreme  uses  of  fiction,  vii.,  the  organization 
into  attractiTC,  artistic  forms  of  the  most  valuable 
truths  OS  they  relate  to  the  characters  and  lives  and 
histories  of  men.  A  rose  is  beautiful  and  fragrant, 
and  in  its  beauty  and  fragrance  holds  thejustifica- 
tion  of  its  being.  But  a  Geld  of  roses  woald  make  a 
poor  show,  even  in  the  matter  of  beauty,  by  the  side 
of  a  whcat-lield,  every  stalk  of  which  is  bending 
with  its  burden  of  substantial  ministry  to  the  wants 
of  men.  We  simply  maintain  that  die  wheat-Geld 
is  a  better  production  than  the  rose-Geld.  Let  meo 
raise  roses  if  (hey  oui  do  no  better.  Let  them  raise 
puisies,  marigolds,  hollyhocks,  anything  they  choose, 
•nd  let  people  delight  in  these  who  may,  but  don't 
let  them  presume  to  deny  the  Intimacy  of  wheat- 
growing,  or  assert  the  illegitimacy  of  all  productions 
except  flowers.  With  the  facts  reUting  to  the 
prevalent  bad  art  of  stories  with  morals  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  No  good  moral  lesson  excuses  bad 
art,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  burden  such  a 
lesson  with  bad  art.  If  a  man's  art  is  not  a  royal 
vehicle  for  the  progress  of  the  moral  he  desires  to 
honor  and  coarey,  then  he  has  ito  call  to  be  a 
DQvelist 

Bdllorlat  CorTapoDdsnca. 


Ik  a  letter  to  this  magazine,  speaking  of  the 
nneiplained  velocity  of  the  inner  satellite  of  Mars, 
"le  writer  said: 


The  &cl  that  one  of  flie  moons  of  Mars  travels  in 
its  orbit  faster  than  its  primary  rotates  on  its  axis  is 


certainly  astounding  not  only  from  the  fact  that  no 
similar  jdienomenon  has  heretofore  been  discov- 
ered, but  also  because  it  is  a  decided  contradiction  to 
the  theory  of  Laplace,  well  known  as  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis. To  explain  the  cause  of  this  accelerated 
motion  of  Mars's  moon — to  determine  satisfactorily 
the  linal  effect  on  that  moon  or  on  Mars  itself— is 
as  yet  impossible.  The  movements  and  period  of 
the  satellite  must  be  studied  lo  a  far  greater  extent 
than  has  as  yet  been  possible  before  sufficient  data 
can  be  obtained  from  which  a  K^d  theory  can  be 
deduced.  There  are  not  wanting  even  now  those 
who  advance  theories  on  the  subject  i  but  while  ad- 
mitting the  plausitntity  and  even  possibility  of  these 
views,  they  should  be  cautiously  received,  lest  a 
wholly  erroneous  idea  should  be  formed,  which,  if 
not  at  present  easily  confuted,  may  shortly  be 
proven  &11adous.  The  point  of  greatest  interest 
in  regard  to  the  satellite  is  that  it  directly  opposes 
the  nehnbr  hypothesis.  As  that  theory  has  been 
received  and  almost  unqnestioned  by  astronomert 
for  years,  and  as  heretofore  there  has  been  nothing 
known  of  the  movements  of  any  of  the  members  of 
the  solar  system,  which  was,  perhaps,  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  sonndDess  of  (hat  theory,  it  was 
certainly  startling  when  Professor  Hall  announced 
thai  Mars  possessed  a  satellite  whose  aognlar 
velocity  in  its  orbit  was  greater  than  that  of  ■ 
point  on  the  surface  of  Mars  itself.  Some  astron- 
omers were,  to  say  the  least,  incredulooa,  so 
firmly  had  they  rested  their  belief  that  they  could 
receive  nothing  in  antagonism  to  the  theory  of 
L^ilace.  There  musi  be  some  mistake.  Pro- 
fessor Hall  had  made  some  egregious  error  in 
his  observations  which  he  would  soon  discover. 
He  would  perforce  retract,  or  at  least  amend, 
his  staiement,  and  permit  the  satellite  of  Man 
to  be  less  hasty  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
other  and  better-behaved  moons  of  our  acquaint- 

Frolessor  Hall  himself,  on  his  first  discovery  t£ 
the  astonishing  rapdity  of  the  inner  satellite,  was 
exceedingly  puzzled.  On  the  nights  of  the  2lst 
and  23d  of  August,  he  scarcely  left  the  telescope. 
He  oould  trace  the  satellite  moving  toward  one 
limb  of  the  plane!.  He  noted  its  disappearance 
and  its  re-^>pearance.  At  first  he  argued  to  himsdf 
that  there  must  be  more  than  one  inner  satellite,  for 
the  interval  between  the  disappeaisnce  and  re-ap- 
pearance was  too  short.  It  could  not  be  the  same 
object,  he  thought,  lor  it  could  not  travel  in  its 
orbit  faster  than  Mars  himself  rotates  on  his  axis. 
Repeated  observations,  however,  proved  condn- 
sively  that  there  was  no  mistake,  and  whatever 
mi^t  be  the  cause,  the  &ct  remained,  and  it  stiD 
remains,  and  he  has  retracted  nothing. 

He  has  received  many  commimicationE  on  the 
subject  of  his  discovery — an  odd  mixture  of  con- 
gratulation and  skepticism.  I  am  permitted  to 
here  give  one  from  a  French  scientist  of  Paris, 
which  will  show  how  tenadously  that  gentleman 
clings  to  his  previoasly  accepted  theory,  and  how 
convinced  he  was — perhaps  is — that  a  mistake  hat 
been  made  in  computing  the  period  of  the  if^^^o  |^ 
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M.  Aunr  Hah, 

"AUTODOfiKr  At  du  Navil  Qfaimmwrr, 

"  WuluDfUB. 

"  Pcnuil  DWt  nr,  ta  oBcr  ]:ou  mj  ropcctfiil  concAtoUltaiki 
upon  70111  beaudful  ducov&y  o'  ihe  utcllit^  of  ibe  pLanel 

r,  ukd,  I  add,  wil  be  BM  of  ibc  huppiat  for  tint 

niTcd  hcic,  ooa  stthsK  uttllilw 
I  anjund  [lie  pbiwt  in  about  toi  bAin.      I  >i4Te  alicMly 

D»  (br  the  velocity  ii  too  Eie*L 
"Aecndinff  »  the  rauncr  ef  ccaceivinf  die  bciud  wfaich 
detcnuiDei  the  vdodty  of  other  Kcoodaiiet  in  Ihar  offaiti, 
which  1  hcTC  dereloped  ID  Ihe  litdc  exEnct  of  phyiia]  m- 


"  Sinai  jrcu  hat«  a    ^ 
power  than  aD  othen,  would  it  not  iko  poaiibU  for  jreu  to  mccr- 
cam  the  deader  ^^  'he  almoaphcn  of  ICnn  when  he  anivca  at 

"WooM  it  not  Bkowite  be  peaiU*  U  dOomiDe  Ac  iot- 
portanca  of  the  heat  that  v«  rcccm  from  that  planet  a 
Bihfect  which  haa  ahead/  furaiihad  tbe  ilhiatjiooa  Kepler  the 
matcriab  thai  have  zendered  him  tBunonaL  and  winch,  thanka 


it  for  the  phe- 
t  for  it  in  ■  wsj  to 
satisfy  utronoinen.  In  >  letter  to  the  editors  of 
"The  American  Joomal  of  Sdence  and  Ajts," 
Profewor  Daniel  Kirkwocxl  sajrs  t 

'*  How  is  thii  TBnazhahle  bet  to  he  recoodled  to  the  cot- 
no(onr  of  l«plnce  t  Ahhouch  the  psiod  of  so  odter  latd- 
hlB  i>  leaa  Chan  that  of  tbe  iMaDoa  of  in  primir.  die  txm  c*d 
hardlr  be  i^aided  aa  whoUy  uniqiK.  The  rinfi  of  Sum  aie 
doudi  of  extniBelT  minute  BecDndaryplanetDidireTolvinff  about 

law.  llie  periMli  of  thoae  is  the  outetmoit  ling,  Eke  that  of 
die  exterior  aBdIite  of  Man,  an  loaevfaat  inater  Ifau  the 
naiiiia  period  of  die  piinaiT.     Thoee  seat  tbe  outer  odse  of 

and  thoM  at  the  inns  viable  cd(e  of  Ac  doakr  ring  camplete 
a  rtroludon  in  about  ei^ht  houn. 

"These  ringi  of  Selurn,  like  ercrything  coamical,  muit  be 
EnduaHr  decariog,  b«wue,  in  the  courae  of  thi 


Id  the  p 


tthm 


nan:  aadof 
ma^  he  accelerated,  bul  it  will  be  accelented  at 
of  Ihe  other.  The  other  falli  out  cf  the  lace,  11  it  wctc,  and 
ii  induallr  dnwD  into  tbe  planet.  The  canseijDeDCe  ii  dial, 
poaaifclr  not  u  miidi  on  accainil  of  the  impcoKtaent  u  Ide- 
Bcopea  of  late  yean,  but  perbar*  rimp^  in  cooaequeDee  of 
thii  gradual  d^ug  in  of  tbe  wbdc  tyiteai,  a  new  ring  of 
Satuiu  hu  been  ohioved  iniide  the  two  old  onca, — what  ■ 
called  ftoin  ib  app^uance  die  crape  ring,  which  waa  nanow 
when  firat  ohaerved,  but  ia  graduaVir  heewinf  hnAder, 

"Tbatiifcnied  rf  tlie  teaaidi.  ■•  it  wtre,  which  hanbeoi 
Ihtown  out  of  the  race,  and  which  me  ■ndualljr  liiUiag  in 
lowaid  the  planet'a  lurlace. 

"  The  pTQcss  by  which,  hi  the  caae  of  Satum's  ™wh  the 
period  of  rerolution  hai  beeome  len  dian  diat  of  the  plum'a 
rotatian.  i<  Iwre  cleaziy  indicmEad.  It  ia  not  impaaable  that  a 
■imibr  proc»  may  have  been  in  opentiaa  during  the  fotnung 
period  of  the  Martixl  rystem.     Unlcai  lomc  Kicb  explanation 


%  Qot  sufficient  evidence  as  ;et  either  to 
o  disprove  thij  theory  of  Professor  Kirk- 


wood,  and  bence  it  can  onljr  be  received  il  presat 
in  [he  light  of  an  ingenioiu  specolatitm. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Profeasor  Almnder 
of  Fiinceton  College,  Mars  has  canghl  two  iiiter- 
□ids.  But  if  some  ouuide  diatorlniig  force  hid 
projected  an  asteroid  so  near  Mars  at  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  that  pUnet,  its  orbit  would  be  odc 
of  great  cccentiidt^,  whereas  the  aatdlitn  ban 
almost  drcular  orbits.  That  theory,  thoeforc, 
seems  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  tnppiMl  iL 

Had  the  theories  that  were  at  one  time  held  m 
regard  to  Encke's  comet  been  proven  to  be  coma, 
a  precedent  might  be  found  which  conld  possibly 
accotmt  for  the  nnparalielcd  ra|udit;  of  Mm'i 
satellite.  Endie's  comet,  so  called,  was  disconnj 
by  Pons  in  1S18.  Encke,  in  taking  np  its  llndj, 
found  it  to  be  an  old  comet  that  was  seen  in  \'fit. 
and  that  it  had  the  short  period  of  1,307  dayi.  Id 
calculating  it*  orbit,  and  aLowing  for  all  potsQilc 
pertnrbatians  arising  from  planets,  he  foand  (Iur 
was  still  an  irregularity  that  could  only  be  acix>iuitcd 
for  by  supposing  that  the  comet  was  tnTelic) 
through  a  resisting  medium.  He  found  tint  i^ 
period  was  shortening,  that  it  was  gndnoll)'  bdiif 
wound  Dp  into  the  Sim.  Tbe  comet,  being  iprttdoii 
over  so  great  a  space,  would  ofTer  a  great  snrfia  id 
the  action  of  this  resistance,  and  (bus  be  grsduHj 
drawn  in  ;  but  its  velocity,  instead  of  bong  dimio- 
isbed,  would,  from  the  great  decrease  in  the  nial 
of  its  otbit,  be  really  greatly  increased.  Eixk 
published  a  complete  account  of  tbis  theory.  P>o 
lessor  Miiller  hftd  a  similar  theory  in  regnd  n 
Faye's  comet,  whose  motion  he  could  satis&clDn!; 
account  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  asstmiiog  lb<n 
existed  tbis  resisting  medium.  Encke  hdd  ilii> 
result  of  Hiiller's  as  a  OMiGrmation  of  his  on 
theory,  but  unfortunately,  in  revising  his  wfl 
afterward,  MiiUer  found  that  he  Could  acMml  b 
all  the  irregularities  of  Faye'a  comet  withow  tk 
theoT7,  and  he  threw  it  aside.  Since  Encke's  doiK 
Doctor  Von  Asten  of  Pulkova  has  comntoccd  i 
calculation  of  the  motion  of  Encke's  comet,  and  bt 
has  shown  that  although  through  certain  periadii' 
tbe  comet  the  theoi;  i>  not  necessary  for  an  tBf 
determination  of  the  orbital  motion,  during  «bc 
periods  some  such  assumption  still  seems  to  bt 
called  for.  His  calculations,  however,  uc  not  yf- 
completed.  Tbe  motion  of  Winnedti's  periedal 
comet  has  also  been  careftilly  discussed  by  FrafesHX 
Oppolzer  of  Vienna,  and  no  trace  of  a  icsi>li>I 
medium  has  been  foimd.  The  question,  ihcnfen- 
is  still  a  doubtful  one. 

Now,  should  this  theory  be  true,  it  mi^l  poui^.' 
be  the  case  that  stich  a  meditmi  sunoiuids  \^ 
planets,  and  in  the  case  of  Mars'scomparatiTdjlii; 
satellite  sudi  action  might  take  place,  and  IbetiKl- 
lite,  by  being  drawn  in  toward  its  primary  and  llnu 
forced  into  a  smaller  orbit  would  increase  its  ^*^ 
until  it  surpassed  even  that,  of  the  planet's  tolaiw- 
Kepler  discovered  that  the  planets  moved  id  eUip- 
deal  orbits.  Newlon  discovered  the  laws  ihal  nu* 
them  so  move.  Hall  points  out  tbe  nondcrriil 
satcltile  and  tells  us  what  it  does.  It  louisi  lot 
some  one  to  pve  the  reastm  why.— E  W.  SictW. 
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TH£  injustice  of  {renial  critidsm  wu  ollnded  to 
last  mond).  Il  n  in  order  now  to  m;  tomething 
■boal  the  ioiuslice  of  aD|reniU  critidam,  although 
criiktsm  is  >  delicate  subject  for  any  one  to  write 
■boat,  if  be  knows  anything  about  what  he  writes. 
I  (Del  an  old  Jeney  tcquaintancc  the  other  A*.-j  who 
used  to  belong  to  the  state  legislitore.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  members  of  that  body  heartily  respected 
for  intelligence  as  well  as  honesty.  "  I  tell  m^ 
friends,"  said  the  senator,  "that  I  had  a  much 
hitler  o[union  of  the  law*  before  than  after  I  helped 
to  make  diem." 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  better  class  of 
cnrrent  critidsm  is  its  lack  of  proportion.  The  critic 
will  condemn  sharply  two  books,  or  two  pictures, 
in  langnsigc  and  in  a  lone  which  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  books  are  of  ao  equal 
badness.  In  point  of  fact,  the  critic  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  while  one  of  the  works  critidsed  is 
bad  throughout,  and  by  a  man  who  can  do  nothing 
but  bad  work,  the  other  work  has  a  great  deal  in 
it  that  is  good;  it  is  bad  perhaps  by  the  eices)  of 
its  virtues :  i'.  t.,  by  loo  heavy  stress  here  and  there 
on  a  quality  which  in  other  places  is  an  element  of 
strength.  In  other  words,  discrimination  seems  to 
be  the  nrest  critical  faculty.  Nobody  wants  to 
read  those  see-sawing,  now-we-go-up-upi-up  and 
no w-we-go- down-down-down  "reviews"  tbatiome 
of  our  young  men  are  fond  of  writing,  and  which 
have  sttdi  a  look  of  judicial  fairness,  but  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  are  very  far  from  being  judicial,  on 
account  of  the  total  alraence  of  either  judgment  or 
insight.  But  it  is  manifestly  tinjust  to  condemn  in 
the  same  lerma  a  not  entirely  successful  work  by 
Uidiael  Angelo,  and  an  entirely  untnccessful  paint- 
ing by  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 

&3me  of  the  most  unjust  criticisms  that  I  have 
ever  read  were  written  hy  young  men  who  started 
out  to  do  their  part  in  reforming  criticism  in  generaL 
They  were  going  to  be  honest,  and  conscientioas, 
tad  outspoken.  One  of  these  young  men  was  an 
art  critic  He  had  had  a  quickening  in  his  own 
artistic  thought,  and  artistic  taste.  Under  the  in- 
Bnence  of  a  fresh  and  interesting  mind,  he  had 
learned  to  look  at  nature  with  new  eyes.  He  had 
learned  to  demand  of  painters  that  they  also  should, 
as  the  expression  is,  "go  to  nature."  His  reviews 
vere  all  written  with  this  idea.  If  the  painter  had 
not  gone  to  nature,  the  critic  "went  for"  him. 
Among  the  pictures  that  the  young  critic  condemned 
With  special  severity  was  one  full  of  the  most  ex- 
qnisite  and  profound  sense  of  nature ;  in  color 
luminous,  rich,  solemn,— a  picture  p«unted  from 
natnre,  with  repeated  study  and  with  a  fidelity 
as  exact  in  its  poetry  as  in  its  lileralness.  "  Here," 
Slid  the  young  critic,  "  is  the  same  old  shallowness, 
the  same  lack  of  oui-door  observation,  the  same 
eoavtntion,  the  same  studio- manufacture.  Why 
docs  not  this  artist  go  to  natnre?  "  He  young 
oritk:  of  those  days, — now  grown  gray  and  wiser, — 
Vol.  XV.— 51. 


if  he  shotddcome  npon  that  very  {nctnre  in  a  gallery 
of  to-day,  would  be  likely  to  use  it  as  a  text  for 
half  a  column  of  preachment;  he  would  hold  it  np 
as  an  example  of  the  work  of  a  man  wbo  always 
"goes  to  nature." 

There  is  nothing  that  so  pleases  the  young  literary 
critic  as  to  make  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  old  fellows 
who  fiuled  to  appreciate  the  young  Byron,  and  the 
young  Keats,  and  the  young  Tennyson.  They  de- 
light in  painting  in  its  true  colors  the  asininity  of 
the  ancient  Quarterly  Reviewers,  who  made  such 
fearful  mistakes  about  the  first  books  of  those 
illustrious  poets.  One  of  these  young  men  it  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who,  in  renewing  (I  will  not 
say  how  many  years  ago)  an  old  poet's  prose  sketch 
of  the  poetic  career  of  Keats,  took  two  or  three 
cotumns  in  a  daily  paper  to  say  that  the  renew 
might  have  been  better,  and, — especially, — that  the 
old  poet  who  wrote  it  did  not  ^ipredaie  Keats  as 
fully  as  did  the  youthful  critic  himsel£  If  Keats's 
first  book  had  been  sent  to  the  youthful  critic  when 
he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  fear  that  it  would 
have  fared  badly  at  his  hands. 

It  was  long  ago  Cbimd  out  Chat  those  people  who,  ■ 
according  to  their  own  stories,  are  the  most  unfortu- 
nate, are,  by  no  means,  the  most  unhappy.  All  of  us 
know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  grievance,  but 
there  are  some  of  whom  it  is  justly  said,  that  they  are 
unhappy  imless  they  arc  miserable.  I  have  a  Srieod 
who  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  contented  of 
mortals.  He  is  a  painter  by  profession ;  he  does 
not  paint  well,  but  bis  pictures  find  a  ready  market, 
and  he  is  pleased  with  them  himself.  He  likes  his 
pictures,  hut  he  likes  better  his  misfortunes.  There 
is  nothing  that  delights  him  so  much  as  to  tell  about 
some  calamity  that  has  just  struck  him.  Every 
lime  we  meet,  he  brings  out  a  precious  morsel  of 
this  kind  for  my  entertainment.  He  was  just  fin- 
ishmg  his  most  profitable  order  when  somebody 
knocked  over  the  easel  and  plumped  a  hole  through 
the  "  Sleejnng  Beauty's  "  left  cbeek ;  or,  the  sarings 
bank  went  up  with  all  his  earnings  for  the  past 
winter;  or,  a  "hall  thief"  walked  off  with  his 
new  ulster;  or,  the  Arademy  hung  his  best  pict- 
ure over  the  south  door  in  the  corridor.  When  I 
first  knew  him,  I  used  to  make  light  of  these  un- 
pleasant experiences  ;  I  tried  to  "chirk  him  np  a 
trit,".  as  they  say  in  New  England.  But  I  soon 
found  that  comfort  was  not  what  he  wanted. 

I  know  a  man  whose  Srst  play  was  accidentally 
damned.  If  that  play  had  succeeded,  he  would  have 
had  a  career !  Over  how  many  lives  has  there  been 
thrown  a  pleasing  melancholy,  by  the  inability  to 
obtain  a  publisher.  A  young  friend  of  mine  is  try- 
ing to  get  a  volume  of  amiable  amateur  essays  pub- 
lished; I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  him 
if  his  desire  is  gratified.  Years  ago,  a  young  Amer- 
ican musician  was  struggling  to  obtain  a  musical  edu- 
cation-    Hii  friends  thought,  and  he  was  sore,  tbot  1 
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if  be  conld  oolj  «nj07  llie  RdvanUges  of  fordgn 
ttudy,  lie  woold  turn  ont  «  treinendons  fellow. 
Enoagh  monej  wu  got  together  finallj  to  enable 
Iiim  to  obtain  the  education  he  needed.  He  cune 
bock  from  Gennanj,  and  began  to  play  at  concerts, 
and  to  publish  "pieces."  Bat  it  proved  that  the 
musical  personality  which  had,  at  last,  been  given  a 
means  of  Expression  was  not  a  beautiful  one.  There 
was  something  hideous  in  the  man's  compositions. 
The  ugliness  that  existed  in  his  early  attempts  at  ex- 
pression had  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  merely 
of  his  lack  of  training.  But  it  was  finally  evident 
thai  this  unpleasantness  was  inherent,  llie  belter 
be  learned  to  express  himself  the  worse  he  was  off. 
His  life,  from  being  merely  pathetic,  turned  into 
something  tragic. 


I  WAS  once  talking  with  a  vetj  interesting 
person,  and  one  with  whom  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  tallc  After  leaving  him  I  found  myself 
feeling  like  a  pickpodcet, — for  I  remembered  that 
I  had  been  led  into  criticising  an  acquaintance  of 
ours  in  a  free  and  nncharibble  manner.  In  think- 
ing over  the  incident,  it  became  dear  to  me  that  this 


was  the  way  it  happened :  The  person  with  whim 
1  was  conversing  was  a  man  himselfgiven  to  bee  and 
un^aiitable  criticism  of  others,  to  the  kind  of  insin- 
uation which  puts  himself  in  the  right,  and  all  olhets 
in  the  wrong.  He  was  also  a  person  of  suchkoowl- 
edge,  and  such  intellectual  force  and  insight,  thst 
no  one  could  escape  the  desire  to  win  his  good 
opinion.  So,  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  forced  into  ihe 
contemptible  business  of  asserting  m^elf  and  de- 
preciating others. 

I  sometimes  think,  when  I  look  around  upon  lix 
commonity  and  see  the  selfishness  and  lack  of  an- 
sideration  that  make  so  much  trouble  and  miser;; 
when  I  see  the  absence  of  conscience  and  the  wut 
of  generosity  in  public  and  in  private  life;  when  1 
see  yonng  married  people — nourished  upon  adnntBd 
"culture,"  and  trained  in  a  sentiment^  and  boeoi 
S{Hri(uality — breaking  up  their  homes  and  forjetticf 
their  solemn  vows  of  compoiuonship  and  protntion 
as  soon  as  they  discover  that  life  is  a  more  serioti 
business  than  they  had  imagined; — when  I  sceill 
this,  I  sometimes  think  that  after  two  or  three  ccnt- 
ories  more  of  such  criticism  and  despisal  as  Cbiis- 
tianity  is  getting  nowadays,  the  world  will  awike  la 
the  foct  that  there  is  something  in  it,  after  alL 
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There  is  no  denying  that  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  cars  and  steamboats,  street  and  parlor, 
children  are  coming  to  be  dreaded  more  and  more. 
As  a  class,  their  manners  are  almost  universally 
bad;  their  voices  are  appalling;  they  eat  like  sav- 
ages, and,  in  &ct,  set  at  naught  all  the  sodal  ameni- 
ties. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Certainly  not  the 
children.  How  can  you  expect  a  child  to  eit  in  a 
dviliied  way  if  it  has  never  been  trained  to  it  ?  We 
are  not  so  many  degrees  removed  from  the  abo- 
rigines that  refinement  is  always  instinctive.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  condemn  and  dislike  a  child  for 
monopolizing  or  interrupting  conversation  when  no 
education  has  taught  it  differently  ;  and  why  should 
the  ears  of  the  public  be  deafened  by  the  shrill 
voices  of  Young  America  till  such  time  as  it  shall 
learn  that  all  the  world  does  not  care  to  hear  its 
innocent  remarks  ?  Why— to  be  comprehensive — 
should  children,  as  a  rule,  be  regpuded  by  their 
parents,  friends,  and  the  public  generally  as  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  ?  Simply  because  the  parents 
do  not  respect  the  rights  of  the  public  Let  me 
mention  a  few  instances  in  my  own  experience 
which  will  recall  similar  cases  to  every  mind. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  went  in  the  cars  from 
No-maCter-where  to  A-place-of-no-consequence.  It 
was  a  warm,  damp,  muggy  day, — one  of  those  days 
when  dust  will  stidc  to  the  most  immaculate,  and 
when  eating,  except  with  the  most  attractive  sur- 


roundings, is  not  to  be  thonght  of.  The  ais  woe 
quite  full  of  returning  dty  families,  and  I  <fid  not 
notice  till  we  had  moved  (rom  the  station  tbil  I 
had  placed  myself  in  the  scat  directly  behind  ■ 
mother  and  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  mi^ 
be  ten  and  the  youngest  two.  The  appearance  cf 
the  party  was  not  nnprepossessing,  and  for  a  ibon 
time  things  progressed  quietly ;  but  before  long  Ibc 
baby  became  fretful,  and  finally  asked  for  milk. 
Now  began  my  trials.  A  basket  of  portentous  siKi 
which  I  had  not  belare  noticed,  was  drawn  Ibilt 
from  among  the  family  feet,  and  a  bottle  and  a  op 
were  extracted  from  it.  But  what  a  bottle  t  ^^1>d 
a  cup!  The  first  was  flat  and  brown,  suggeslivcof 
rum,  and  the  latter  was  silver,  with  greasy  finfcr- 
marks  upon  it.  Some  milk  was  poured  ont  oai 
given  to  the  child  in  a  back-handed  kind  of*>;> 
which  caused  about  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  to  ma 
in  streamlets  over  its  dothes,  and  the  renuiniBg 
pqrtion  to  go  down  its  throat  vritb  a  "  glng  "  wind] 
meant  a  choking  fit  before  long.  I  will  not  paitic- 
ulariie.  Handkerdiiefs  were  brought  into  lequist 
tion,  thumps  on  the  bade  administered,  and  quet 
restored  only  to  be  broken  by  cries  from  tbe  le- 
moining  three  for  something  to  eat.  A  peadi  m 
now  given  to  each  diild  and  the  juice  from  the  {huL 
mingling  with  the  dust  which  had  by  this  time  ac- 
cumulated  on  their  small  bees,  soon  painted  then 
in  colors  which  memory  dreadi  lo  recall  Tie 
peach  refection  was  followed  by  sandwidies.  Aal 
why  will  people  persist  in  making  landwiche*  rf  * 
large  and  substantial  slice  of  ham  between  two 
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itnceitiin  pieces  of  bmd  ?  Need  I  tell  how  the 
brad  Tinisbed,  uid  the  ham  stragf^ed  forth  in 
hopeleis  strings  ?  Who  cannot  imagine  the  greasy 
shine  which  lurTonnded  their  mouths  and  glistened 
on  their  fingen, — finf^ers  vhich  soon  seiied  on  the 
glisies  of  the  ice-water  boy  and  made  yon  (eel  that 
if  70U  had  not  had  your  individual  drinking-cnp 
with  yon,  death,  in  the  agonies  of  thirst,  would  be 
preferable  to  nectar  from  thoae  tumblers  7  A 
damp  biead-and-batter  smell  now  pervaded  (he 
ttmospbEre,  and  from  time  to  time  a  dive  would  be 
made  into  the  depths  of  the  basket,  and  more 
peaches,  more  sandwiches,  and  then  cracken  were 
bioi^ht  ap, — CTDmbly  crackers,  crackers  which  fell 
to  pieces  in  unwholesome -looking  flakes,  and  stock 
to  the  duldren's  &ces.  Hienas  if  to  top  the  climax, 
the  lunch-basket  at  last  produced — molasses -cakes  ! 
— smaU  oblong  cakes,  so  full  of  the  sticky  fluid  that 
(bey  seemed  perspiring  with  it;  the  kind  at  cake 
whidi  left  its  shiny  surfiux  in  brown  patches  on 
!Kti  and  fingers  till  the  latter  were  cleansed 
-shall  I  tell  itP—hy  a  series  of  licks— there  is 
no  other  word.  Had  I  remained  in  their  vidaity 
longer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  cither  gingerbread  or 
oeam-cakes  would  have  been  the  next  course ;  but 
at  this  pant  I  reached  A-place-of-no-consetgaence, 
and  hastily  left.  My  last  view  of  those  children 
haunts  me  like  a  nightmare. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  goes  on  at  hotels. 
There  uc  few  of  o*  who  have  not  ist  at  the  table 
with  children  whose  food  has  been  put  in  their 
ntoaths  en  mastt;  children  who  have  reached  be- 
fore and  across  you  for  anything  and  everything 
Ibey  fancied;  children  who  have  talked  aboat  you 
and  commented  on  your  appearance  with  perfect 
freedom ;  and  we  exclaim,  "  What  drcadfal  chil- 
dren I  "when  we  should  say,  "Wretched  parents, 
so  to  neglect  your  duty  to  the  public  1  " 

On  a  breezy  day  in  June,  "when,  if  ever,  come 
perfect  days,"  I  left  the  wear  and  tear  of  ray  work- 
a-day  life  and  wept  to  a  lovely  country  home  to 
spend  a  long  day.  I  bad  looked  forward  to  the 
visit  with  the  brightest  anticipations.  Alasl  I  had 
forgotten  that  since  my  last  sojourn  in  that  earthly 
pintdise  a  baby  had  appeared  there.  Immediately 
on  my  entrance  to  the  house  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Gu^  and  during  the  whole  day  I  was  not  permitted 
for  a  moment  to  forget  it.  Baby's  doings  and  say- 
bgs,  its  infantile  ailments,  its  wonderful  cleverness, 
were  all  canvassed  again  and  again.  J  tried  to  be- 
come enthusiastic,  but  felt  that  I  was  (ailing.  I 
sank  rapidly  in  my  friend's  estimation.  I  returned 
to  the  dty  a  ba(9ed  individual,  having  bad  but  little 
enjoyment  of  the  long- wished -for  day.  I  felt  em- 
Irittered  toward  the  whole  race  of  in&nts,  and 
thought  that  the  Murder  of  Ihe  Innocents  might, 
under  some  drcamstances,  be  condoned.  T  im 
glad  that  people  in  general  are  satisfied  with  their 
babies,  but  that  you  and  I  and  the  public  generally 
should  undergo  this  sort  of  thing  ii  most  unreas- 
onable. 

My  friends,  the  H's,  are  among  the  brightest  of 
my  acquaintances.  They  have  a  charming  home, 
and — four  txiys.     "  I  used  to  dine  at  Sally's  every 


Sunday,"  said  a  bachelor  brother  of  the  lady;  "but, 
since  the  boys  left  the  nursery,  there's  no  comfort 
at  the  house,  10  I  dine  at  my  club,  and  drop  in 
after  tbc  imps  are  asleep."  Disregarding  this  dis- 
mal riew  of  tbings,  I  went  one  day  to  dine  at  Sally's, 
as  her  note  said,  "to  meet  infornially  two  otlier 
friends  whose  ideas  I  know  will  prove  congenial." 
On  the  occasion  spedfled,  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
find  out  whether  they  had  any  ideas  or  not ;  and  I 
have  since  made  up  my  mind  that  the  bachelor  unde 
was  not  too  severe.  Hereafier,  when  I  dine  at  the 
H's,  may  it  be  "formaDy."  Foot  well-dressed, 
bn^t-looking  boys  made  their  appearance  as  din- 
ner was  announced.  They  scuffled  into  their  seats, 
and  all  fotv  immediately  entered  into  a  brisk  discus- 
sion with  reference  to  a  pair  of  rabbits  which  lasted 
through  the  soup  and  lish,  when  a  brief  respite 
ensued,  owing  to  their  steady  application  to  roast 
turkey.  During  the  "cutting  up"  process,  I  re- 
ceived numerous  thrusts  from  the  elbows  of  my  two 
vigorous  young  neighbors,  with  an  occasional  splash 
•of  gravy  by  way  of  variety,  or  an  arm  reaching 
across  me  to  secure  some  desired  article  of  food 
which  the  waiter  could  not  at  that  moment  hand. 
Conversation  among  the  elder  members  of  the  party 
had  hardly  begun,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a 
question  from  one  boy,  which  drew  forth  violent 
opposition  from  the  other  three,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "five  minntes  for  refreshments  "  which 
the  quartette  allowed  themselves  for  ice-cream,  they 
kept  the  ball  going  till  we  rose  (rom  table-  On 
entering  the  parlor,  the  attention  of  the  guests  was 
demanded  to  dedde  on  the  respective  merits  of  two 
postage-stamp  albums,  and  reijaests  for  stamps  now 
poured  forth  with  startling  rapidity  and  persever- 
ance. Eight  o'clock  came,  the  nominal  bed-time 
(or  the  two  younger  torments.  They  argued  and 
resisted,  however,  and  before  Ihe  point  was  settled, 
flic  two  other  guesls,  who  had  a  second  engagement, 
look  [heir  leave.  When  the  boys  finally  did  go  to 
bed,  and  quiet  was  restored,  Mrs.  H.  asked  me  if  I 
thought  her  boys  were  worse  than  other  people's, 
iietoming  a  guarded  answer,  which  I  fear  was  not 
wholly  re-assuring,  she  said :  "  I  never  let  them  do 
anything  wrong,  and.  realty,  if  I  undertook  to  dis- 
dpline  those  boys  with  thdr  diRerent  natures,  it 
would  leave  me  no  lime  for  anything  else."  1  did 
not  argue  the  matter. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  too  severe  can  be  said 
about  that  large  and  ilt-advised  dass  of  persons  who 
permit  thdr  boys  to  harass  travelers  on  the  highways 
and  byways,  with  that  invention  of  the  arch-fiend 
known  as  a  velodpede.  You  arehardly  morealnnned 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  than  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  direction.  Vou  are  startled  out  of  your 
wonted  repose  of  manner  by  the  enemy  dashing 
round  a  comer ;  you  hastily  take  refuge  in  a  puddle 
to  avoid  a  rear  attack,  and  perhaps  run  part  way  up 
the  steps  of  strange  houses  to  save  yourself  from 
the  combined  charge  of  three  radng  abreast  down 
the  sidewalk. 

I  have  about  given  up  going  lo  matinees  cm  ac- 
count of  the  immense  amount  of  school-girl  gabble   ^ 
to  which  I  am  compelled  to  listen,  insload  of  the 
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enteibdnment  foi  which  I  parchased  my  tit^el.  If 
the  gabble  should  stop,  it  is  only  to  be  superseded 
by  munching  of  candy  and  suppressed  giggling.  If 
girls  must  go  through  the  veoly  ige,  let  ihetn  un- 
dergo it  at  home,  and  not  invade  the  domains  of  the 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  the  way  in  which 
the  public  are  called  apon  to  listen  to  redtationa  of 
"  We  ace  seven,"  "  Little  drops  of  water,"  etc  The 
incrcBse  of  Idndergaitens  has  done  much  to  bring 
about  this  sad  state  of  af&irs,  but  parents  ought 
to  interpose  to  save  the  public  Let  me  suggest 
that  if  the  public  met  with  more  consideration,  life 
would  be  made  much  more  pleasant  to  children.  I 
know  those  who  never  enter  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment except  when  accompanied  by  little  Ikcei,  whose 
bright  eyes  fail  to  see  aught  but  the  beautiCuL  I 
could  tell  of  many  a  drive  and  picnic  postponed 
till  Saturday  or  vacation  gave  the  children  a  chance 
to  go.  But,  they  were  diildren  whose  parents  rec. 
ogniied  the  public,  and  upheld  their  rights.  I 
could  also  name  several  libraries,  picture  galleries, 
greenhouses,  and  museums,  whose  treasures  never, 
tinfold  themselves  to  children,  because  the  little  fin- 
gers are  eo  rarely  taught  not  to  touch.  Most  diil- 
dien  love  music  Witness  the  crowd  around  a 
grinding  organ,  even  when  unattended  by  the  at- 
tractive motikey.  Yet,  how  many  children  does  any 
one  know  whom  she  would  risk  inviting  to  a 
ntusiealtf 

I  cannot  say  I  wholly  agree  with  the  man  who 
thought  a  boy  should  be  brought  up  in  a  hogshead, 
and  fed  through  the  bung-hole,  for  I  doubt  not  that 
on  being  released  the  wild  ox  of  the  desert  would 
be  a  more  desirable  companion ;  but  I  do  think  that 
parents  shotdd  so  bring  up  their  ol&pring  that  do 
one  diould  have  occasion  to  make  the  suggestioo. 
Vet  many  of  us  feel  with  and  for  the  snflerer  who 
said  bU  sister  followed  to  the  letter  one  Bible  in- 
junction with  regard  to  children,  namely:  "Forbid 
them  noL" 

M,    RBBtQUE. 


Lattan  from  CorreapondantB. 


It  !s  something  in  favor  of  healthful  public 
feeling  that  greater  freedom  now  than  heretofore  is 
allowed  in  the  ceremonies  and  the  etiquette  that 
belong  to  death.  Very  few  now  gauge  grief  by  the 
old  conventional  signs  of  mourning.  People  who 
choose  to  do  so  may  still  close  their  houses  for 
months ;  they  may  shut  out  air  and  sunshine,  and 
li*e  in  a  gloom  that  corresponds  with  their  sod 
hearts ;  women  may  exclude  themselves  from  all 
sodety,and  walk  slowly  through  the  streets  shut  in 
by  hanging  crape  veils ;  hut  such  things  are  not 
insisted  upon.  The  windows  may  be  opened,  the 
veils  may  be  thrown  back;  it  is  a  choice  whether 
black  shall  be  worn  or  not.  It  is  not  that  we  grieve 
less,  nor  that  the  world  is  not  so  much  the  poorer 
and  more  wearying  lor  oar  loss,  bat  life  in  these  days 
preMCt  on  us,  and  we  have  little  time  to  stop  and 


weep.  The  tears  may  bll,  but  the  work  miut  go  on. 
But  the  revulsion  of  feeling  against  funeral  etiquette 
is  most  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  funeral  ilsdC 
and  our  friends  are  best  pleased  wbcn  the  cerenio- 
□ies  are  the  most  simple.  While  this  is  so,  there 
is  one  custom  which  it  would  be  well  to  establish 
more  firmly.  The  friends  who  attend  the  foneral 
ought  to  leave  their  cards.  There  is  no  time  in  the 
life  of  a  family  when  respect  and  sympathy  are  so  fnllj 
realiied  as  at  the  time  of  death,  and  silence  is  so 
often  construed  into  indifference  that  there  ougbt  to 
be  some  sign  given  by  those  who  care  to  show  thdr 
feeling.  It  is  impossible  ever  to  know  who  foUom 
us  as  we  follow  onr  dead,  and  it  would  knit  many  ■ 
friendship  more  tightly,  it  would  condone  for  man; 
offenses,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  which  of 
our  friends,  which  of  our  acquaintances,  and  vtudi 
of  our  supposed  enemies  cared  enough  for  us  lad 
for  our  dead  to  make  our  sorrow  their  own.  It  ii 
not  pleasant  to  go  to  funerals ;  it  is  often  incon- 
venient, and  always  burdensome  ;  and  if  neither  the 
dead  nor  the  living  know  that  we  have  paid  this  tait 
respect,  what  use  is  there  in  the  doing  it  ?— S. 


When  are  the  children  to  study  Ibeii  kssaail 
After  school  is  out  and  dinner  is  over  there  ii  bat 
little  time  before  dark  for  them  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  this  exercise  should  be  firmly  insisted 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mornings  are  short 
and  dark,  and  if  any  home-study  is  done,  it  is  gta- 
erally  at  night.  It  is  this  night-siudy  that  ii  bwi 
for  the  tired  bodies  and  brains,  and  that  brings  Ihc 
nervous  manner  and  the  unquiet  sleep. 

How  to  help  the  children  so  their  studying  ni; 

becomes  a  serious  question  for  the  most  of  as. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  find  the  foUowing  pl»n 
answers  well: 

Let  the  children  have  one  hour  or  more  alter  tie 
gas  is  lit,  but  at  eight  o'clock  precisely  send  them  to 
bed,  with  the  promise  that  you  will  call  them  at  sir 
in  the  morning.  Do  not  allow  them  to  have  tin 
waking  np  on  their  own  minds.  This  would  distiA 
their  sleep,  which  ought  to  be  free  from  care.  To 
do  away  with  the  darkness  and  the  oppressive  still- 
ness of  the  house  before  day,  rise  instantly  at  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-dodc,  light  the  gas,  and  pnti 
match  to  a  imall  lot  of  wood  on  the  hearth.  ( My 
boys  take  turns  in  bringing  up  and  arranging  Ilat 
wood  the  day  before,  their  aim  being  so  to  lay  & 
sticks  and  splinters  that  they  vrill  instantly  bnni  oi 
the  application  of  a  lighted  matdi. )  Wben  the  £ie 
is  well  under  way,  call  the  boys.  Expecting  h^ 
and  heat  and  cheerfulness,  they  will  come  dovi 
with  alacrity, — the  only  trouble  tben  being  to  p< 
them  dressed,  for  turning  over  the  logs  and  pickial 
up  the  hot  coals  are  more  pleasant  than  pnlliug  v 
shoes  and  stockings.  The  gloomier  and  colder  ik 
morning,  the  more  pleasant  it  is,  aikd  the  men 
hilarious  the  children  become.  While  they  «« 
dressing  and  playing,  get  ready  a  cnp  of  sone- 
Uiing  hot  for  tbem  to  drink,  I  prcAr  beetlca,  bit 
I  vary  it  with  chocolate  or  coffee  niadefin«uth>«f 
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boiling  milk.  Cold  milk  does  nol  cheer  tbem  like 
something  hot.  To  bwl  the  milk  foi  llie  coffee  or 
diocoUte  take*  onlj  >  few  momenls.  I  put  the  tin 
citp  upon  a  little  fixture  called  the  "  Fet "  that  fits 
□rer  any  commoQ  gas-burner,  uiil  costs  but  thirty 
ODts.  This  will  heat  without  burning  or  imoking 
the  cup.  After  they  have  taken  their  hot  drink  and 
eaten  a  cracker  or  two,  the  boys  will  be  ready  for 
thdr  hooks.  In  one  hour  now  they  can  do  more 
hard  work,  and  do  it  witli  moic  cheerfulness  and 
cauiage,  than  at  any  other  time  of  day. 

Now  see  how  little  it  costs,  all  this  pleasure. 
For  the  best  hickory-wood  I  have  jost  paid  $7.15 
the  cord,  $1.50  for  hauling  it  to  the  home,  $1.00  for 


sawing  once,  and  50  cents  for  piling  in  the  cellar. 
For  this  momiog  fire,  I  had  one  cMd  sawed  tnto 
three  {necei,  which  made  its  cost  $11, 3J.  As  (his 
fire  only  bnms  till  eight  or  nine  o'dodt,  the  one 
cord  may  last  the  whole  winter.  Even  if  it  uses 
two  cords,  how  else  can  so  much  comfort  be  had 
from  so  small  a  sum  ?  I  have  been  told  that  in  New 
York  City  hickory-wood  can  be  bought  for  the  same 
price  as  pine,  because  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
it.  Ontside  of  the  cities  the  cost  of  (he  wood  would 
hardly  be  a  consideration.  Even  if  the  use  of  it 
lightens  thepnrse,it  will  just  as  surely  lighten  child- 
ren's hearts  and  dear  their  brains. 

Uankah  Snowdeh. 
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Hra.  Bmwnlnc'a  "BarUar  Poami."* 
FiFTV-THKEE  jeais  ago,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  a  ripe  scttobr,  with  a  wide  range  of  reading, 
edited  a  collection  of  feminine  verse,  which  he  en- 
titled "  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses," — an  excel- 
lent work,  which  OQ^t  to  be  reprinted  and  brought 
down  with  additioot  to  the  present  time.  It  covers 
a  period  of  about  lour  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  capacities 
and  incapacities  of  nearly  one  hundred  English 
ladies  who  were  addicted  to  rhyming,  beginning  with 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  and  ending  with  Miss 
Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  whom  Jerdan  was  airing 
in  the  "Literary  Gazette."  All  the  great  and 
all  (he  little  songstresses  figure  here, — Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Countess  of 
Pembroke;  the  Princess  Eliiabeth  (afterward 
Qneen  of  Bohemia),  Margaret,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle ;  Anne,  Marchioness  of  Wharton ;  Lady 
Chndleigh;  Anne,  Countess  of  Winchebea;  Hen- 
rietta, Lady  Luxborongfa ;  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montaga;  Anne,  Countess  Temple;  and  Lady 
Anne  Barnard.  These  were  the  greater  lights  of 
the  poetic  firmament.  The  lesser  (yet  greater) 
tights  were  our  own  Anne  Bradstreet;  Mistress 
Katharine  Phillips,  "the  Matchless  Orinda;'"  Mis- 
tress (and  a  very  disreputable  one)  Aphra  Behn, 
Miss  Hester  Vanhomrigh  (whoseheait  Swill  broke). 
Mistress  Mary  Robinson  (friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  Mistress  Charlotte  Smith  (who  was  a 
pensive  sonneteer),  Miss  Anna  Seward  (who  was  a 
silly  pedant).  Mistress  Hester  Kozzi,  Mistress 
Anna  Letitia  BarbauId(who  wrote  e^ht  or  ten  immor- 
tal lines).  Mistress  Hannah  More,  Mistress  Joanna 
Baillie,  Mistress  Felicia  Henuuis,  and  Miss  Letitia 
Eliiabeth  Landon.  Tlie  world  of  English  readers 
were  glad  to  possess  themselves  of  Mr.  Dyce's 
bcautifnl  volume,  but  they  would  be  more  gfad  to 
possess  it  now,  wiA  its  necessary  continuation,  for 
■End 
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great  poetesses  have  arisen  in  Ei^Iand  since  It  wu 
first  published,  and  good,  if  not  great,  poetesses 
have  arisen  in  America,  also.  Among  the  former 
may  be  named  Jean  Ingelow,  Christina  Rossetti, 
Augusta  Webster,  and  Eliiabeth  Barrett  Brownmg. 
We  know  but  little  about  Sappho,  one  of  whose 
reputed  poems  has  come  down  to  us ;  hut  setting 
Sappho  aside,  Eliiabeth  Barrett  Browning  must 
certainly  be  pronounced  a  most  extraordinary  genius, 
-OS  eitraordinaiy  in  English  poetry  as  Gcoi^  Sand 
ras  in  French  prose  and  fiction.  (This  compar- 
(on,  which  is  inlellectualonly,  ends  here,  of  course.) 
We  know  almost  as  little  about  this  great  woman 
s  we  do  about  her  impassioned  sister,  Sappho,  who 
died  about  twenty-five  hundred  years  before  she  waa 
bom.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  she  was  bom  near 
London  in  1809 ;  it  is  certain  that  she  died  in  Flor- 
ence in  1861.  Bibliography  traces  the  dates  of  her 
publications,  but  gives  no  idea  of  the  poetical  value 
of  her  first  and  second  volumes.  She  herself  was 
se  to  them,  being  anxious  as  Mrs.  Browning 
to  disown  the  girlish  and  young-womanly  verses  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  BarrctU  She  was  right  per- 
haps in  so  doing,  and  during  her  life-linie  they  were 
Uid  up  against  her.  An  anthor  has  a  right  to 
ignore  his  or  her  work  if  it  be  outgrown,  and  the 
greatest  have  done  so.  The  world  has  also— or 
thinks  it  has — a  right  to  alt  the  works  of  those  who 
have  been  its  instructors  and  benebctori,  and,  willy. 
liUy,  when  the  pens  have  once  dropped  fnm  their 
hands,  and  theu'  eyes  are  closed  m  the  last  sleep,  it 
sets  its  literary  detectives  to  mousing  about  until 
they  find  what  has  long  been  missing, — it  may  be 
in  the  linings  of  many  portmanteaus,  or  in  huge 
depositories  of  waste-paper.  One  of  these  acute 
gentlemen,  who  probably  represents  the  Scotland 
Yard  of  literature,  has  lately  unearthed  Miss  Barrett 
Barrett's  first  fugitive  from  the  bar  of  criticism,  and 
passed  it  into  the  open  court  of  publication.  It  is 
called  "An  Essay  on  Mind,  with  Other  Poems,"  and 
'as  originally  issued  in  i8a6,  when  she  was  in 
her  seventeenth  year.    It  is  a  carious,  not  to  My  U  j  \^ 
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«itonishing,  production  for  a  young  Udjiof  that  age. 
We  turn  its  pages  with  amuiement,  for  we  stumble 
over  [he  wit  that  comes  of  miccellaneous  reading 
«nd  marvelous  memory  \a  the  first  paragraph  of  her 
preface,  vhich  is  flavored  vith  Bottom,  and  Snng 
the  Joiner,  and  the  exquisite  foolery  of  the  "  Mid- 
snmmer  Night's  Dream."  Tsdtui  is  quoted  on  the 
next  page,  and  Plato  and  Newton  referred  to  on  the 
third  page ;  Locke,  Boileau,  Lucretius,  Dante, 
QnintOian  and  Gibbon  follow.  Byion  (who  had 
been  dead  two  years)  is  mentioned  as  "  that  immor- 
tal writer  we  have  just  lost,"  and  his  dictum  that 
"  ethical  poetry  is  the  highest  of  all  poetry,  as  the 
hi^est  of  oil  earthly  objects  must  be  monl  truth," 
is  re-asserted  and  made  the  text  of  a  lecture,  which 
this  fair  girl-graduate  in  her  golden  hair  (but  was 
her  hair  golden?)  straightway  proceeds  to  deliver. 
We  shall  not  quote  any  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Barrett's  prose,  which  ii  smart  and  jaunty,  but  tm^ 
to  her  "  Essay  on  Mind,"  which  it  divided  into 
two  books,  and  which,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, is  •uperimposed  upon  Byron's  basis  of  educal 
poetry.  Milton  wrote  arguments  for  each  of  the 
twelve  Iwoks  of  "t^radise  Lost,"  so  of  course  Mits 
Barrett  Barrett  wrote  analyses  for  the  two  books  of 
her  "  Essay  on  Mind," 

The  "  Eisaj  on  Mind  "  la  a  singular  performance, 
— pert,  flippant  and  pretentions.  The  models 
whidi  Miss  Barrett  Barrett  set  up  before  herself  in 
writiltg  it  were  Pope,  in  his  "Essay  on  Man," 
Byron,  in  his  hennc  narrative  poems,  and.  possibly, 
Campbell,  in  his  "Fleuureiof  Hope," — a  trinity  of 
interblending  strength  and  wealmess.  The  verdfi- 
calion  is  hasty  and  careless,  "cares"  rhyming  to 
"  liexameters  "  very  early  In  the  poem.  Byron  is 
oomplimented  two  pages  further  on  as  "the  Mont 
Blanc  of  intellect," — a  phrase  whidi  would  have 
tickled  hi*  lordship  if  he  could  have  heard  it  when 
alive,  quite  ai  moch  as  Lamartine's  lurid  "Chanteor 
d'Enfet,"  The  cleverness  of  inch  a  couplet  as 
this  u  undeniable,  and  the  dap-trap  character  of  it 


Jeffrey  comes  in  for  six  lines  of  eulogy,  in  which 
he  figures  as  "  The  lelter'd  critic  of  a  lelter'd  age," 
who  judges  justly,  discerns  rightfully,  teaches  wisely, 
and  learns  candidly  I  (What  do  yon  think,  Miss 
Barrett  Barrett,  of  his  "This  wont  do,"  when  he 
reviewed  "  The  Exqirsiou  "?)  Here  is  a  good  coup- 
let in  regard  to  the  opulence  of  Mind,  who 

"Gim  dw  dnik  wnuh  and  drntji  un  Is  bme, 


Here  01 


four  lines  which  are  better  still : 


"Got  let  ihe  Bmb  it*  silcnl  IcMoB  (in. 
And  lei  the  dead  instruct  dm  bow  to  Hv 
ir  TnUy'i  mie  bitli  bwle  Ihy  ipuil  bun 
And  Gtihe  nptin-d  elud— faebBU  hii  a 


"Tbe  hoUc'Ed  pica  of  Baetbii  Tbh  ^vpboK 
And  pnre  Id  Hu  thU  mu  hu  lir'd  in  nv; 
Past  the  cold  rnm  wiih  colder  jetdiip  b^; 

The  eight  lines  whidi  follow  ore  perhaps  the  moat 
irilliant  in  the  whole  poem,  and  were  certainly 
nspired  by  intense  admiration  of  Byron  : 


Between  ttie  ill  of  (bfy  ud  da)' 


And  so  on,  for  ten  or  twelve  more  clever,  bat  dorin^ 
lines  of  smart  antithesis. 

The  young  female  philosopher  (whose  syatem  we 
don't  pretend  to  understand)  demolishes  Buffan  in 
four  sav^e  lines,  Leibnits  in  four  more,  and  the 
Cynics  and  Ca^  each  in  a  couplet : 

"E'en  CiD,  hul  be  Dwo'd  t)«  ecnue'i  wiU. 
And  wuhad  bu  lofa,  hid  been  Cud  biB.'* 

(Poor  Colol)  We  torn  next  to  the  notes  thmt 
illustrate  and  elucidate,  and  consecrate  this  nniqae 
contribution  to  En^sh  poetry,  and  obtain  sereral 
clews  to  the  reading  of  the  yonthfhl  writer.  Ansong 
the  authors  quoted  firDm,  or  mentioned  by  her,  are 
the  elder  Disraeli,  Cowley,  AlGeri,Thncydidcs,Vir^ 
Mitfbrd,  Volture„Archimedes,  Cicero,  Gny,  BoKm, 
Leibnitz,  Southey,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Plutarch,  Berkley,  Condillat^  Strabo,  Plato,  Lon- 
ginus,  Milton,  Dagald  Stewart,  Herodotus,  Motcbaa 
and  Bion,  and  Calmet. 
"Whi^  will  the  line  Mrenh  oul  Is  the  mck  o'  dnaT" 

And  what  adds  to  our  wonderment  is,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  read  at  first  hand,  and  in  their 
original  languages  I 

The  little  volume  in  whtdi  the  "  Essay  on  Hind  " 
was  published,  contained  fourteen  minor  poemi  of 
a  marked  character  and  of  varying  excelleiKC. 
They  are,  firet,  a  lender,  pleasant  addreu  'To  my 
Father  on  his  Birthday;  "  two  Spenserean  stanzas 
(whidi  are  too  Spenserean  in  their  archaic  spelling), 
"On  a  Boy  of  three  years  old  "  ;  a  loving  copy  of 
"  Verses  to  my  Brother,"  which  show  genius ;  ibar 
Spenserean  "  Stanzas  on  the  Datb  of  Lord  Bytoo." 
a  charming  octo-syDabic  poem  on  "  Memory,"  and 

d^t  slanias  "To ,"  in  a  bvorite  measure  (f 

Mrs.  Hemans.     The  manner  of  Mrs 
fixed  in  the  last  i 


Tltiak  oolf  of  vtf  In*  1  b^  seat  is  tenn>~ 
This  is  followed  by  eleven  stanzas  in  a  rii^itig 
ballad  measure,  celebrating  the  memory  of  Ci^itaiB 
Demetrios,  an  old  Roumelion,  who  biuat  into  tears 
at  the  mention  of  Byron's  name;  <Me  of  them  b 
worthy  of  Wolfe. 

"  Ye  left  bb  xoavt,  wbea  ye  took  ongr 
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"Tbe  P«it"  fill*  ont  eight  ^vH-j  ToUkking 
stBQuu,  of  which  we  give  the  secood : 

"  TtK  wiadi  bcu  not  Ibcir  dium  id  Iba  -nta. 
Bat  isllalT  Ban  in  llx  dtiBBt  ots: 
TilkiaK  «cr,  bdsR  tber  rue. 

Next  come  three  Spensereui  itinzai,  "The 
Prayer "  (wbkh  i*  poor  bat  pious);  ten  t»ll»d 
itaniu''On  a  Ptetnre  of  Riego's  Widow,"  and  a 
wonderful  "  Song,"  which  aeenis  to  have  wandered 
down  from  the  age  of  EUiabeth : 

"  Weip,  u  if  jmn  tbcotht  tX  liii^tw  I 


Wahmt  ■  coolen  br  ii>  lida  ; 
ns  Bin  nay  ilem  in  U.  la-bed, 
Bat  you  'ta.'n  suGiht  uvuIumL 

TtdM  BDt  to  Joyl  th*  n«  ttj<itm, 
Wben  apcned  wide,  iriU  iriilw  ■»; 
luJiui  dayi  wilbflot  twiEght 
Win  BKB  Ib^  (uddcBly  to  u|b. 

Jsy,  ma«  cbanfcAi]  of  nil  tUiin 


We  have  not  left  0UT»elYe»  room  to  ipeak  of  the 
rat  of  the  poems  in  this  volome,  the  last  of  which, 
"The  Vision  of  Fame,"  ii  a  very  icmarkable  [ueoe 
oF  imaginative  writing. 

Seven  years  later.  Miss  Barrett  Barrett  pnbliihed 
her  Snt  version  of"  Promelfaeui  Bound,"  and  with  it 
other  smaller  poemi,  in  which  her  fdture  greatneii 
<ns  as  nnmiitakably  shadowed  forth  as  the  liiture 
greaiDessof  Keats  io"Kndymion."  They  are  for  the 
most  part  large  in  conception  and  ntterance ;  not 
vecy  mnsical  in  structnre,  but  filled  with  creative 
energy,  and  a  latent  force  of  tremendoasness.  "The 
Tempest,  a  Fragment,"  reads  like  a  discarded  sec- 
tion of  "Hyperion."  Tbe  American  publisher  of 
Mrs.  Browning  has  announced  that  he  will  reprint 
Iliis  vain  me  at  once. 

Th(  AmariCBD  Sdlthnt  of  LBbka.* 
Thb  pnblicaliDn  of  a  spedGcally  American  edition 
of  a  book  like  Lflbke's  »  Outlines  of  the  History 
oi  Art"  gives  pleasant  assurance  of  the  &Kt  that 
Ihe  interest  in  art  in  our  country  is  not  only 
spreading,  but  also  deepening.  In  view  of  the 
Great  amount  of  dilettantcism  in  matlera  of  art 
"itli  ns,  this  deepening  of  interest  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  healthy  jirogreas.  To 
tmnment  on  Ihe  character  of  Professor  LUbke's 
book  ittdf  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  Thd 
■■ct  that  it  has  gone  through  seven  editions  in  its 
^^^'nian  garb,  and  through  two  editions  in  Miss 
Bonnitt's  En^ish  translation,  is  evidence  sufficient 


of  its  popnlarity,  if  of  nothing  else.  That  the 
author  shows  a  marked  partiality  for  Gertoan  art, 
eapedally  in  its  modem  phases,  as  Mr.  Cook  point* 
out,  certainly  cannot  be  denied.  But  even  in  spite 
of  thit  limitation,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are 
probably  but  few  persons,  if  any,  better  qualified  to 
undertake  %a  stupendous  a  task  as  the  writing  of  a 
general  history  of  art  than  Professor  LUbke.  In 
proof  of  his  qualifications,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pcHnt  to  the  many  works  (rwn  his  pen  which  em- 
body the  result*  of  his  diligent  research  in  varwof 
departments  of  art. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  work  under 
review  which  denunds  a  somewhat  fhller  di*ca*sk» 
at  our  hands,  i.  e.,  the  work  of  the  translator  and 
of  the  editor.  But  before  speaking  of  this  transla- 
tion in  particular,  we  are  tempted  to  say  a  few 
words  on  traiulations  in  generaL  There  is  evi- 
dently a  curious  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  work  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  taken  lor  granted  that  no,  or  U  best  but  very 
little,  literary  talent  is  needed  by  the  translator,  that 
his  work  is  purely  mechanical,  and  that  almost  any 
one  can  make  a  translation  who  can  write  his  ovm 
language  grammatically  and  has  a  smattering  of  the 
language  from  which  be  translates.  Not  very  long 
ago,  a  popular  author  gave  shape  to  this  erroneous 
idea  in  an  article  which  was  widely  drcnlated  in  the 
papers.  This  author  recommended  those  who  have 
B  taste  for  literary  work,  but  lack  the  power  of 
original  composition,  and  yet  are  toa  good  to  ie 
mere  tnaulatgri,  to  make  indices  of  books  already 
published.  Tbecustom,whidiisconstantlygrowing, 
of  omitting  the  name  of  the  translator  on  the  title- 
pages  of  translated  books,  is  likewise  a  result  of  this 
curious  misapprehensioi^  And  yet  a  moment's  re- 
flection on^t  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  good 
translator  needs  very  many  qualities  which  entitle 
him  to  a  tolerably  advanced  position  on  tbe  literary 
ladder.  He  must  have  a  good  command  of  lan- 
guage ;  be  most  be  able  to  analyze  and  thoronghly 
to  pene^ate  into  the  innermost  peculiarities  of  his 
author,  and  tilia  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  foe 
him  to  do  unless  he  has  not  only  a  good  giammatt- 
cal,  but  also  a  perfect  idiomatic  knowledge  of  the 
languages  with  which  he  has  to  deaL  To  this  must 
be  added,  in  the  case  of  technical  books  more 
especiallf,a  pretty  full  understandingof  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work  to  be  translated,  or,  in  default 
of  this,  a  painstaking  consdentiousness  which  will 
ihnn  no  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the 
meaning  and  the  correct  rendering  of  the  technical 
terms  employed. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  measured  by  this 
standard,  the  American  translation  of  Professor 
Liibke's  "Outlines"  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
There  is  little  fault  to  be  found,  indeed,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  style ;  but  occasionally  the  meaning  of  the 
author  has  been  missed,  and  the  technical  terms, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
the  architecture  of  antiquity,  are  very  frequently  in- 
correctly rendered.  That,  of  course,  is  a  grievous 
bult  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  Ilie  editor  was 
perfectly  justified  in  tqecting  Mil*  Bonnitt's  tnuu- 

nazec,  Google 
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laUon,  bat  it  is  a  pity  tlwt'  he  did  not  exerdse  a 
iniire  vi0Unt  control  over  Mi  own  Iruislators. 
The  following  eiamplea   amy  serye  to  Terify  our 

Volnme  I.,  p&ge 6,  "of  which  dut  ofTeocJli" 
ihould  be,  "of  which  the  Teocalli,"  u  Teocalli  ia 
not  a  place,  but  means  "  the  house  of  God, "  Page 
36:  "A  ribbon-Uke  astragal"  is  a  contradiction 
eqnal  to  saying  a  flat  Toacd;  for  a  ribbon  is 
flat,  and  an  astragal  is  a  half-round.  Professor 
Lilbke  speaks  of  "a  lound  molding  omamented 
with  a  sort  of  ribbon  wound  around  it."  On  the 
uune  page  the  "  abacni "  of  a  cornice  is  spoken  ol, 
l)nt  the  lerm  "abacus"  applies  only  to  the  upper 
member  of  a  capital.  Page  38 :  "  Imperious  bear- 
ing" should  be  the  very  reverse, — "attitude  as- 
sumed at  command."  Page  135:  "Substructure" 
(ax  Miss  Boonttt  correctly  has  it)  is  rendered 
"  stylobate,"  while,  if  a  Greek  word  was  necessary 
tt  ^1,  it  should  hare  been  "  stereobalc."  Page  154 : 
"  Temple  of  Ilissns "  should  be  "  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus,"  the  Ilissns  being,  not  a  god, 
but  a  river.  Page  157:  "Modillions"  should  be 
"coffers."  Modillions  are  a  sort  of  bradeli,  while 
Professor  LQbke  speaks  of  the  sunken  panels 
(Kassetten)  in  the  ceiling.  Volnme  II.,  page  10: 
the  Gennan  "Dienste"  (bowtells  or  shafts)  is 
translated  "servants."  This  is  neither  an  English 
tcdinical  tenn,  nor  is  it  a  coirect  literal  truisUlion, 
ax  "Dienste"  signifies  "services."  Other  exam- 
ines might  be  given,  but  lack  of  space  prevents. 

Mr.  Cook's  notes  will  prove  very  v»luab!e  to 
American  students,  espedally  through  their  con- 
tinual reference  to  American  collections  and  to 
English  books  not  mentioned  by  the  author.  These 
notes  show  that  Mr.  Cook  has  followed  the  litera- 
ture of  art  in  the  main  very  carefully,  and  it  is, 
therefore^  all  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
nowhere  informs  his  readers  of  the  existence  of  an 
English  edition  of  the  "  Denkmaler  dcr  Kunst " 
(Monuments  of  Art),  although  this  work  is,  in  fact, 
an  atlas  to  Professor  LUbkc's  book,  and  is  men- 
tioned on  almost  every  page.  Only  in  a  very  few 
Instances,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  judge,  has  Mr. 
Cook  allowed  himself  10  be  betrayed  into  error. 
Thus,  in  a  note  on  page  155,  volume  I.,  the  "string 
of  beads  above  the  tnglyph  frieze  "  of  the  Parthe- 
non is  questioned,  while  it  is  plainly  indicated  in 
the  cut  on  the  same  page,  and  also  (perhaps  some- 
what more  plainly)  in  cut  129,  page  327  of  the  first 
volume  of  Fergusson,  On  page  176,  DEedalus  is 
made  the  inventor  of  the  fish-hook,  although  the 
Greek  word,  "  ichlhyocolla,"  signifying  fish-glne,  is 
added  in  brackets.  A  third  mistake,  finally,  and 
rendered  all  the  more  apparent  because  Professor 
LQbke  is  severely  taken  to  task  for  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  note,  volume  II.,  page  466.  Mr.  Cook  has 
evidently  allowed  the  Ust  developments  of  the 
Holbein  controversy  to  escape  his  notice.  If  he 
will  look  up  the  second  edition  of  WoLlmann's 
"  Holbein"  (mentioned  by  Llibke  on  page  490),  he 
will  find  that  all  the  lacts  heretofore  held  to  be 
established  have  been  upset  by  the  discovery  of  the 
astounding  forgery  of  whkh  Eigner  made  himself 


guilty,  and  that  even  Grandp^ia  Hans  Ho1bati,lo 
whom  reference  is  made  in  a  note  on  page  46S,  hii 
again  been  ousted  from  the  histoty  of  art,  into 
which  he  had  been  introduced  by  fraud,  and  limfdy 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  theoria  of  an 
inbtuated  maa. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Cook  assumes  in  lefb- 
ence  to  German  art  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  extnn- 
gant  on  the  one  side  as  Professor  Lilbke's  is  on  the 
other.  A  person  of  Mr.  Cook's  infonnation  nuf 
know  that  the  exhibition  oF  German  pictures  si 
Phitadelphia  consisted  mainly  of  sweepings,  lad 
that  hardly  one  of  the  names  of  whtdi  Cermu; 
is  proud  was  represented  in  it.*  But  if  he  knan 
this,  his  assertion  is  unfair,  while,  if  he  does  DM 
know  it,  he  must  give  up  hit  claims  to  be  coniiii. 
ered  SO  authority. 

Desiring  to  be  counted  among  the  "  faithful  oil. 
ics  "  to  whom  Mr.  Cook  ^>peals  in  his  prc&ce,  wt 
have  been  reluctantly  compdled  to  make  that 
remarks.  Mr.  Cook  undoubtedly  deserves  well  of 
art  in  America.  He  has  for  years  been  tk 
best,  if  not  the  only  representative  of  coumgroai 
and  outspoken  criticism  in  matters  of  art  among  is; 
for  while  the  general  nut  of  so-called  criticism  «s 
really  nothing  but  indiscriminate  praise,  bora  nu 
of  ignorance,  and  degrading  alike  to  those  irb) 
lavished  it  and  to  those  upon  whom  it  was  laviilied, 
his  writings  always  earned  with  Ibem  Ibe  force  of 
conviction,  and  therefore  commanded  the  tesptct 
even  of  those  who  radically  differed  with  hhn.  To 
main  tarn  this  honorable  position,  however,  scrupu- 
lous exactness  in  statements  of  fact  and  incorruptiUe 
justice  toward  all  are  the  most  necessary  miaisus, 


without  which  e 
nothing. 


1  indomitable  courage  will  inil 


sjMte  of  the  short-comings  which  we  h»« 
felt  it  our  duty  to  pcnnt  out,  Mr.  Cook's  edition  of 
Liibke  still  has  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  sbcccb, 
as  there  is  no  other  book  in  American,  or  na 
English,  literature,  so  far  as  we  know,  whidb  lugkl 
take  its  place.  In  a  second  edition,  which  we  trnH 
the  book  may  soon  reath,  most  of  the  defects  il- 
luded  to  can  easily  be  repaired.  It  will  then,  *h>^ 
be  lime  to  rid  the  book  of  the  many  typogiapUal 
errors  in  which,  unfortunately,  it  abounds,  ai>d  t> 
add  the  index  of  technical  terms,  with  whiti  die 
German  edition  is  provided,  but  whidi,  ui  Ik 
American  edition,  has  been  omitted. 

'■Tlu  Ploai  Pfallaaaiilg'."t 
This  book  of  the  Princeton  Professor  is  in  sere- 
ral  respects  a  retturkable  one ;  and  in  no  resp*^ 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  iact  that  it  is  read^ 
From  so  imposing  a  title  we  are  led  to  eipeos 
learned  volume,  and  in  this  we  are  not  dis^^Mutrd. 
We  naturally  look  for  evidence  of  more  than  «d- 
nary  depth  of  thought,  and  here  our  eipecJatioa  is 
met.     But  on  such  a  subject  we  do  not  nmally  •■- 
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ddpate  inch  ludd  >Traii(reRieiit  of  materinl,  at 
such  brilluncy  of  style,  u  shall  render  the  subject 
attractive  and  clear  to  what  we  nm;  call  the  lay  read- 
er. Tlie  book  is  indebted  for  its  chann  to  several 
particulars.  It  is  chanKlerized  by  a  well-digested 
method,  by  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  thought 
it  discusses,  and  at  times  by  an  epigrammatic  force 
of  expression  which  fixes  the  thought  with  the  in- 
cdsiveness  of  a  proverb.  As  an  instance  of  this  last 
qmdity,  what  could  be  happier  than  the  description 
of  the  Act  of  Unifornily  in  Great  Britain  under 
Elizabeth,  as  "  that  political  massacre  of  dissent 
whose  ghost  now  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
establishment;  "  or  what  more  terse  than,  when 
peaking  of  Mr.  Monsel  and  Mr.  Spencer  as  the 
Mtrctne  right  wing  and  left  wing  of  the  same  phil- 
osophical tendency,  he  sa3rs,  "Thus  the  very  cant 
of  ^vines  it  becoming  the  creed  of  tbinkers,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  speculations  of  thinkers  are 
madethedognuuofdiviDes."  Again, " Mr.  Mansel's 
school  professed  at  least  to  know  what  they  wor- 
shiped; Mr.  Spencer's,  that  they  worshiped  they 
knew  not  what."  Sometimes  the  style  sparkles  too 
muci;  and  the  rhetoric  seems  caught  from  the  Rt- 
mospheie  of  the  classes  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed,  as  i.g.,  page  750:  "Terrene,  solar  and 
stellar  influences,  wielded  by  human  prowess  and 
prayer,  may  mi^ld  the  commerce  of  heaven,  the 
telegraph  dl  the  sides,  and  the  worship  of  tbe  one 
nnivCTsol  Father,  until  the  ripe  sdent  earth  echoes 
back  the  anthem  that  erst  hailed  her  novitiate." 
Bnt  though  there  are  occasional  blemishes  of  style, 
no  one  can  say  that  this  is  a  dull  book.  "The 
^nal  Philosophy"  is  readable. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  lam  our  attention  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book.  It  does  not  give  ni  the 
constmcted  system  of  the  final  philosophy.  It 
simply  indicates  its  need,  and  its  task.  Its  history 
of  what  \as  been  done  in  science,  philosophy  and 
theology  is  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  reconciliation,  and  to  pcnnt  out  the  line  in 
■whichitis  to  be  brought  about.  The  authoriosists, 
in  the  introduction,  that  science  and  religion  are  re- 
lated logically,  historically  and  practically,  and  that 
these  relations  are  very  extensive,  complicated  and 
vital ;  that  they  ore  not  what  they  should  be,  might 
be,  or  will  be ;  and  that  it  is  important  that  philoso- 
phy, as  the  friend  of  both  science  and  religion,  should 
recognize  and  pursue  their  harmony.  Hence  this 
book. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
th«  philosophical  parties  as  to  the  relations  between 
science  and  religion  ;  the  second,  of  the  philosophi- 
cal theory  of  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion. 
In  the  first  part  he  discusses,  first.  "The  early 
conflicts  and  ijliances  between  science  and  religion, 
as  in  the  pre-Christian  age  of  Pagan  science,  when 
religion  and  science  dwelt  apart  id  a  state  of  local 
seclusion;  the  post-Giristian  age  of  Pagan  science, 
when  religion  and  science  met  as  strangers,  mis- 
taking each  other  for  foes;  the  Patristic  age  of 
Christian  science,  when  under  the  Greek  Fathers, 
philosophy  had  subtugated  theology ;  the  scholastic 
age  when,  noder  the  Latin  schoolmen,  theology  had 


subjugated  philosophy ;  and  the  reforming  agje  of 
Christian  science  when  theology  and  philosophy 
were  torn  asunder." 

He  traces  next  the  "modem  antagonism  between 
science  and  religion,"  and  treats  severally  of  the 
conflict  in  astronomy,  geology,  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
the  results  in  civilization.  This  conflict  represents 
the  Extremists,  whom  he  describes  on  the  one  lumd 
as  infidels,  on  the  other  as  apologists.  Next  he 
treats  of  tbe  IndifiiErentists,  divided  into  sciolists 
and  dogmatists,  and  portrays  their  conflicts  as  re- 
sulting in  the  schism  in  the  sciences  before  men- 
tioned, and  of  the  breach  in  civilization  consequent 
on  this  rupture  in  philosophy.  Then  follows  a 
criticism  on  the  Eclectics,  or  Impatients  as  he  de- 
fines them,  who  seek  to  blend  hypothesis  and  dogma 
prematurely ;  and  he  carries  this  criticism  through 
the  same  cycle  of  sciences  and  philosophies.  He 
ends  this  Part  First  by  a  statement  of  modern  skep- 
ticism, the  skeptics  being  tbe  Despondents  who 
would  abandon  science  and  religion  as  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable ;  following  with  them  the  same 
course  as  with  the  other  three  classes. 

So  far  the  criticism  is  destructive.  In  Part  It-, 
which  treats  of  "  The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the 
Harmony  of  Sdence  and  Religion,"  we  gain  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  constructive  portion  of  the 
work.  Without  giving  so  complete  an  analysis  of 
this  as  of  the  first  part,  sufGce  it  to  say  that,  after 
maintaining  philosophy  as  the  umpire  between  sd- 
ence and  religion,  and  reviewing  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems ofboth  thephysicalandpsychicalideuceB,our  . 
author  proceeds  to  give  a  seardiing  critidsm  of  the 
positive  philosophy  or  theory  of  Nescience,  and  the 
absolute  philosophy  or  theory  of  omnisdence  ;  as  he 
concludes  that  neither  sdence  nor  religion  can  fur- 
nish the  adequate  solution,  but  philosophy  only,  so 
he  decides  thatndthcrtheposilive  nor  absolute  phi- 
losophy of  themselves  will  saflice.  Not  the  former, 
for  it  would  ignore  that  whole  metaphysical  region 
which  is  largely  occupied  by  revelation ;  not  the 
latter,  because  it  would  supersede  religion  through- 
out that  region.  Neither  can  we,  he  thinks,  remain 
satisfied  with  the  "Prudent  Nesdence"  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton;  he  reqaires  a  final  philosophy 
which  shall  (umish  the  logical  condliation  of  both 
absolutism  and  positivism;  for,  while  the  posilivist 
becomes  athdstical  in  religion,  the  absolutist  be- 
comes mystical  in  science.  Both,  he  claims,  are 
essential  elements  in  the  reconciliation,  because  both 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind;  and  because 
they  have  always  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other ; 
logically  adjusted  and  combined,  they  check  and  com- 
plete each  other.  This  combination  is  the  task  of 
the  final  philosophy.  This  mast  prescribe  a  mtthad 
of  perfect  knowledge  and  furnish  the  ultimatum 
orgatitim;  it  must  provide  a  theory  of  perfect 
knowledge,  the  vmne  sHbUe ;  and  organize  a  syl- 
tan  of  perfect  knowledge,  the  sdtntia  sciefUiarum, 
And  this  is  possible,  because  positive  sdenoe  is 
indefinitely  extensible  toward  absolute  sdence,  and 
absolute  sdence  is  only  perfectible  through  positive 
science.     The  final  pMoMphy  has  thus  before  it 
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Arec  tuks.  It  innst  fnnush  wa  expargKtkm  of  the 
sdenccs,  >  siirve;  of  the  idencei,  and  a  theory  of 
the  sdcDGCs.  This  would  mark  the  ntmost  limit  of 
bamon  cognition,  aitd  wonid  suite  an  ultiinste 
iTStem  of  the  tdcncel,  an  ultiinBle  system  of  arts 
or  applied  sdencci,  and  an  ultimate  system  of 
lodety,  of  which  the  ails  and  sciences  are  but 
ftmctioDS.  The  present  age  and  the  western 
hemisphere  oBer  the  proper  time  and  place  for  this 
achievemenL  He  doses  as  follows :  "  Behold  then 
at  one  glance  the  issue  to  whidi  we  are  come.  The 
summary  want  of  the  age  is  that  last  pMlosophj 
into  which  shall  have  been  sifted  all  other  philoso- 
phy, which  shall  be  at  once  catholic  and  eclectic, 
which  shall  be  the  joint  growth  and  fruit  of  reason 
and  laith,  and  which  shall  shed  forth,  throu^^  every 
walk  of  research  the  blended  light  of  discovery  and 
revelation,  a  philosophy  which  shall  be  the  means 
of  subjecting  the  earth  to  man  and  man  to  God." 

In  making  this  rapid  survey  of  the  volnme  before 
nl,  WE  have  left  no  room  for  critidsm,  which  would 
require  a  larger  spare  than  we  can  give  to  it.  One 
great  defect,  it  strikes  us,  is  the  hazineis  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  revelation  is  involved.  The  fact  is 
accepted,  bat  no  critidsm  is  offered  by  which  to  test 
it  The  author  fiequmtly  speaks  of  revealed  gcol- 
o^,  revealed  astronomy,  etc.  What  is  this,  or  is 
there  such  a  thing?  He  speaks  in  one  place  of 
"sacred  cosmogonies,  one  after  another,  like  chil- 
dren's babbles,  living  their  little  hours  of  applanse," 
but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  cosmogony. 
It  woold  seem  that  the  problem  be  seeks  to  solve 
would  be  greatly  simplified  if  revelation  were  con- 
fined to  spiritual  tmtli,  and  its  sdentiGc  illnstratian 
received  as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  and  not  01  a 
rigid  definition  of  a  subject  which  may  be  presumed 
to  tie  without  the  boundary  or  purpose  of  a  revela- 
tion. But  we  have  no  room  to  do  more  than  stale 
the  objecLioD,  and  we  leave  the  subject,  with  thanks 
to  the  author  for  having  done  so  much  so  wdL 

New  BocUati  Booka. 

London,  January  7. 

The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of  a  sensation  caused 
by  any  recent  publication  has  been  derived  from  the 
new  Tolame  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort" (Albert),  written  by  Theodore  Martin  from 
materiab  furnished  by  the  queen.  Ai  it  indndei 
the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  consequently 
shows  the  decided  anti-Russian  feeling  of  the  court 
and  the  people  at  that  time,  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
in  the  present  uncertainty  that  prevails  ai  to  the 
intention  of  the  government,  to  have  been  issued 
now  with  the  object  of  exdting  a  similar  state  of  the 
public  mind  under  the  pressure  of  the  stirring  mili- 
tary news  daily  received  from  the  east  of  Europe, 
but  apparently  with  little  effect.  Considered  as 
materials  for  an  important  period  of  European  his- 
tory, llie  work  is  very  valuable,  and  all  that  can  be 
made  known  of  Prince  Albert  only  serves  to  exalt 
his  character  as  one  of  the  best  men,  and  wisest, 
noblest,  and  most  far-seeing  statesmen  of  his  age. 


The  literature  of  ardueology,  so  well  ei 
in  the  splendid  books  recording  the  aj ' ' 
of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  General  Cesnola,  conlinnes  to 
receive  a  large  share  of  the  public  attenliaa. 
There  is  a  promise  of  some  startling  news  from 
Captain  Riduuil  Burton,  the  cosmop<ditan  tnv- 
eter,  who  is  now  engaged  in  exploring  the  andent 
Und  of  Midian  on  the  eastern  side  of  (be  Calf 
of  Akaba  and  the  Red  Sea.  Besides  antiqaities, 
and  the  sites  of  andent  dties,  something  mote 
tangible  is  looked  for  by  the  paymaster  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  ruler  of  £gypt,  who  has  a  keen  eye 
for  the  predous  metals  and  hopes  to  discover  in 
these  solitary  and  unezplored  rc{;^ona  the  mines 
and  mineral  riches  whence  the  wealth  of  Kiog 
Solomon  was  in  a  large  measore  derived.  1b 
another  direction,  the  valley  of  ihe  Enphrote*  and 
Tigris,  the  immense  mass  of  information  now  at  the 
command  of  the  learned,  from  the  continued  de- 
dphering  of  the  early  Babylonian  monuments  awl 
inscribed  records,  is  really  astonishing.  A  imiD 
volume  of  "Lectures  on  Babylonian  Literature" 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  study,  m1t 
give  an  idea  of4ts  extent,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
outline  of  the  subject.  Ten  years  ago  the  vtiy  title 
of  the  book  would  have  been  an  absurdity  as  Baby- 
lonian literature  was  as  non-existent  as  the  k»t 
books  of  the  SibyL  Now  it  engages  the  atteotiDa 
oriearned  men,  especially  in  En|^and  and  Fiance; 
though  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  seemrd 
to  possess  a  peculiar  ^titode  for  the  study,  has  lei 
a  void  that  has  scarcely  yet  been  filled.  It  will 
be  long  before  the  results  arrived  at  filler  don 
into  our  "T'lnfl'  and  school  histories,  thou^  they 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  toward  the  promotiOB 
of  the  true  historyof  Ihe  early  progress  of  mankind. 
In  the  meantime  they  can  be  followed  in  the  series 
of  "The  Records  of  the  Past:  English  Transloticai 
of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Monuments,"  now  id- 
vanced  to  its  ninth  volume ;  "  The  Jonmal  of  the 
Victoria  Institute,"  and  the  "  Archaic  CUsmcs,  As- 
syrian and  Egyptian,"  now  in  course  of  pubhcaliOD. 
A  work  also  l^  M.  Lenormant,  the  distingmihcd 
French  Orientil  scholar,  "  Chaldean  Magic,  ib 
Origin  and  Development,"  has  just  a)^>eared  in  n 
En^sh  dresi,  with  many  additions  by  the  anlboi. 
It  yields  to  the  reader  much  more  than  the  lilk 
promises,  being  a  perfect  store  of  infonnatioo  m 
the  religious  superstitions,  etc,  of  the  andent  Chsl- 
daie  or  Accadian  people,  all  derived,  at  first  haad, 
from  the  andent  records  themselves.  Egypt  aa 
never  lose  its  charm,  and  the  translatiOD  tA  M.  Ma. 
rieite  Bey's  woric  on  "The  Monninenta  of  UH"* 
Egypt,"  is  a  welcome  present  both  to  the  octnil 
and  the  stay-at-home  traveler.  M.  Mariette  Bcj 
has  been  strangely  reticeot  of  the  infbrmatioa  be 
possesses  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  probably  in  * 
higher  degree  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
on  them  he  speaks  as  one  baring  authority  Ihil 
none  can  question. 

As  Mr.  Stanley  has  not  yet  reached  En^aod,  bri 
is  enj^ing  richly  deserved  wdcome  Cnm  Ac  V" 
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tmeiital  represeiit&tiTei  of  icience,  nothing  certain 
U  Icnown  about  the  pablkattoit  al  his  jounud. 
"Linngitoiua.  AJoomalof AdventnreiinEzploring 
Lake  NfMsa  and  Eitiblutung  a  Hi^ionary  Settle- 
mcDt,"  b]P  Ciq>tain  Vonng,  the  conmuuider  of  the 
fint  Enropean  veuel  ever  laundied  on  that  inland 
tea,  ii  a  narrallTe  of  great  interesL  It  ii  edited  b^ 
RcT.  H.  Waller,  who  performed  the  tame  office  for 
Dr.  Linngitone'i  last  journals.  The  most  im- 
portant general  work  on  Africa  ever  published  is 
the  book  enlarged  and  founded  on  Professor  Hetl- 
wald's  German  work  farming  a  portion  of  bis 
"Earth  and  Man."  It  is  entitled  "Compendium 
of  Geogragdiy  and  Travel  in  Africa,"  sod  is  edited 
■od  extended  bjr  Keith  Johnston,  and  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanford, — the 
two  tumet  best  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  geographical  literature  in  England.  As  a  con- 
densation of  existing  Icnowledge,  with  the  addition 
of  mudi  original  infonnation,  its  value  is  great 
The  name  of  the  editor  is  sufGcient  authority  for 
the  maps,  and  the  ethnological  and  Livingstonia 
features  of  the  continent  are  thoroughly  treated  in 
appendices  by  Professor  A.  H.  Kcane.  It  is  in- 
tended to  continue  the  series,  and  the  volumes 
respectiDg  the  olber  portions  of  the  globe  are  now 
intrusted  to  the  sdenliGc  men  most  competent  to 
do  justice  each  to  Ws  tubject  "  The  Country  of 
the  Moors :  A  Journey  from  Tripoli,  in  Barbary,  to 
the  Holy  City  of  Kairwan,"  is  a  pleasant  volume, 
recor^ng  some  eventful  experiences  in  a  rarely 
trodden  track,  by  Mr.  Edward  Rae,  who  seems  re- 
gardless of  climate,  as  his  last  book,  "The  Land  of 
the  North  Wind,"  describes  his  adventures  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  His  account  of  Mohammedan 
fiuiatidsm  oonnecls  his  book  with  Major  Osborne's 
work,  -  Islam  Under  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad,"  a 
continuation  of  the  important  work  commenced  by 
his  "  Islam  Under  the  Arabs," — the  most  thorough 
review  of  the  spirit  and  results  of  that  faith  ever 
brou^t  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader. 
In  another  portion  of  the  globe,  the  list  of  recent 
books  of  travel  is  completed  by  "  Fifteen  Thousand 
Mites  on  the  Amaion  and  its  Tributaries,"  by  C. 
Babington  Browne  and  William  Lidslone.  The 
authors  were  member*  of  an  expedition  ibr  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  AmaiOD  and  iti  tributaries  and  the 
neighboring  territory,  sent    out   by  the    Amaion 


Steam  Navigation  Company.  Possessing  more 
than  ordinary  &dlitiet  on  this  account,  they  accom- 
plished wittun  two  years  the  ordinary  work  of  live, 
and  their  handsomely  illustrated  volume  furnishes 
the  most  fidl  and  trustworthy  account  of  that  region 
ever  accessible  to  the  public.  The  only  recent  con- 
tributiott  to  the  literature  of  the  war  in  the  East  is 
"  The  Arirkenian  Campaign  :  Diary  of  the  Campaign 
of  1877  in  Armenia  and  Koordestan,"  by  C.  Wil- 
liams, attach^  to  the  staff  of  Muktar  Pasha. 

The  general  reader  may  be  pleased  at  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  complete  and  unifbrm  edition  of  the 
works  of  George  Eliot,  elegantly  printed  in  new  and 
legible  type  on  fine  p*per,  about  to  appear  in 
monthly  volumes,  to  be  completed  in  eleven,  within 
the  present  year.  It  wilt  include  the  dramatic  writ- 
ings, besides  some  shorter  stories  hitherto  nncol- 
lected,  and  commences  with  "  Romola," — a  work 
formerly  unattainable  in  the  some  style  as  its  fellows 
firom  being  issued  by  a  different  publisher,  llie 
elegant  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  works,  also  for 
the  first  time,  comprises  in  one  series  his  "  Notes 
from  Life  and  from  Books,"  lately  very  scarce.  The 
complete  works  form  only  five  volumes,  as  the 
author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde  "  has  alvrayx  been 
more  solicitous  of  writing  well  than  writing  much. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  A  Manual  of  En- 
glish Literature,  Historical  and  Critical,  with  Appen- 
dix of  English  Metres,"  by  Thomas  Arnold,  farm* 
now  the  best  small  work  on  the  subject  The  writ- 
er's acquaintance  with  early  English  literature  has 
been  shown  by  the  editions  of  "  Beowulf"  and  of 
Wydif 's  English  works  from  the  Oxford  University 
press.  Hi*  tx>ok  is  accordingly  not  a  compilation, 
like  most  of  its  kind,  but  one  of  original  criticism 
and  literary  history,  embodying  a  great  amount  of 
information  in  a  small  compass.  "  A  History  of 
Enghsh  Humor,  with  on  Appendix  on  Ancient 
Humor,"  is  written  by  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange. 
His  theme  is  10  extensive  that  two  modem-siied 
volumes  seem  scarcely  suflident  to  do  it  justice. 
"The  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
their  Main  Features  and  Relations,"  is  by  Professor 
Veilch  of  Glasgow,  in  one  volume.  A  handsome 
volume  in  small  410,  "  St.  Kilda,  Past  and  Present," 
by  George  Seton,  Advocate,  shows  what  strange 
extremes  of  dviliialion  may  be  experienced  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Islet. 
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Thi  demand  for  translucent  glass  in  building  and 
furnishing  has  led  to  the  use  of  adds  in  etching, 
grinding,  abrasion  by  the  sand-blast,  painting  and 
burning,  and  other  methods  of  destroying  the  trans- 
parency without  making  the  glass  perfectly  opaque. 
All  of  these  processes  have  their  advantages  and 
^ve  highly  decorative  work,  either  in  two  colors  or 
In  plain  ^a*s.    A  new  melbod  of  making  *a  orna- 


mental semi-transparent  gloss,  called  "  muslin- 
glass,"  has  been  introduced  that  admit*  of  the  use 
of  a  number  of  colors  on  the  same  sheet  of  glass. 
By  this  process  the  glass  is  first  carefully  deaned, 
and  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  vitrifiable 
color  or  pigment  This  coloring  matter  is  mixed  with 
gam-water  into  the  (bnn  of  a  thin  paste,  and  when 
evenly  and  carefully  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
^ass  it  tnfifered  to  dry.     A  gentle  heat  maybeua 
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to  hasten  the  esapomtion  of  the  witer  »nd  fix  the 
pigment  on  the  glass.  When  the  gum  is  dT7.  > 
stencil  is  laid  over  the  glass,  and,  by  means  of  a 
stiff  brush,  the  pigment  is  rubbed  off  where  it  is 
exposed  by  the  design  cut  in  the  stencil.  These 
parts  are  to  be  transparent,  and  they  may  be  left 
in  this  condition  without  any  fnrther  ornamentation 
if  it  is  desired.  To  add  otfier  colors,  or  to  deco- 
rate these  blank  places,  the  process  is  continaed  by 
placing  lace,  muslin,  or  embroidery  of  a  suitable 
design,  in  keeping  with  the  pattern  of  the  stencil, 
over  the  steneB  at  the  exposed  places.  The  pUle, 
trith  the  Etendl  and  the  lace,  is  put  in  a  frame,  to 
keep  them  in  position,  and  is  then  put  into  a  light 
box.  In  this  box  is  a  small  quantity  of  dry  color 
of  a  diSercnt  tint  or  shade  from  the  first  pigment, 
and  by  means  of  an  air-blast  (he  diy  powder  is 
blown  over  the  glass.  It  lodges  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  stencil  and  the  spaces  between  the 
threads  of  the  lace,  and  nhen  the  surface  is  wcU 
coated,  the  plate  is  carefully  taken  from  (he  box  and 
sabmitted  to  the  action  of  hot  steam.  This  causes 
the  gum  to  soften  on  the  exposed  parts,  and  the  dry 
powder  sticks  to  the  surface  wherever  not  protected 
by  the  threads  of  the  lace.  On  cooling  Ae  plate, 
the  lace  and  the  stendl  may  be  removed,  and  the 
glass,  with  the  two  pigments  adhering  to  it,  is  put 
in  the  fomace  and  burned  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  colors  are  fused  into  the  |^s  just  as  they  lie 
on  the  plate,  and  the  pattern  of  the  s(enctl  and  the 
transparent  places,  more  or  less  covered  by  the  lace, 
are  permanently  decorated  in  the  two  colors.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  by  this  most  promising  method 
of  treating  ornamental  glass  any  number  of  colors 
may  be  laid  on  one  sheet  in  any  desired  pattern. 
The  present  range  of  coiota  may  be  also  greatly 
enlarged  by  pladng  one  pigment  over  the  other, 
and  thus  blending  them  into  new  tints  and  shades. 

Water  PrcMura   Rsgulator. 
The  use  of  water  under  pressure  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  ssin  the  Holiysysl 


often  necessitates  the  employment  of  some  means  of 
controlling  the  pressure  of  the  water  so  that  it  may 
remain  constant  at  the  delivery  pipes  under  varying 
pressure  in  the  street  mains.  An  apparatus  de- 
signed for  this  duty,  and  easily  adjusted  to  any  size 
of  service  pipe,  has  been  brought  out  and  is  reported 
to  be  reliable  and  efTective.  It  consists  of  a  tubular 
chamber  of  iron  having  an  inlet  for  the  water  at  one 
side  near  the  top,  and  a  delivery  pipe  at  the  oppo- 
site side  near  the  bottom.  On  top  of  this  chamber 
is  fastened  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top  and  con- 
nected  with  the  chamber  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
bottom  is  fixed  another  of  somewhat  smaller  diame- 
ter. In  the  center  of  the  chamber  is  a  diaphragm 
having  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  same  diam- 
eter as  the  top  cylinder  and  in  a  vertical  line  with 
it  In  the  two  cylinders,  above  and  bdow,  are 
pistons,  fitting  water-tight,  and  joined  together  by 
a  rod  (hat  passes  through  the  opening  in  the  dia- 
phrngm.  On  this  rod  is  secured  acone-shaped  valve 
that  doses  the  holq  in  the  diaphragm  when  drawn 


up  against  it  Attached  to  the  piston  in  the 
lower  cylinder  is  another  rod  extending  below 
and  designed  to  support  a  weight  (hat  may  be 
fastened  to  the  lower  end.  When  in  position  ami 
ready  for  use,  the  water  is  let  on  from  the  main  and 
fills  (he'upper  half  of  the  chamber  and  lends  to  push 
up  the  piston  in  the  upper  cylinder,  and  (his  lifts 
the  rod  bearing  the  conical  valve  and  (has  doses  the 
opening  into  th^  lower  half  of  the  chamber.  To 
counterbalance  this  upward  pressure,  wei^ts  are 
placed  on  the  rod  extending  below  the  lower  cylin- 
der till  the  weight  exceeds  the  water  pressure  when 
the  valve  opens  and  the  water  flows  througb  tbe 
apparatus,  escaping  at  the  outlet  Now  if  the  press- 
ure in  the  mains  increases  beyond  the  weight,  tbe 
water  lifts  the  weight  and  doses  the  ^alve  just  in 
the  proportion  that  the  pressure  exceeds  (he  weigfiL 
In  this  manner  the  varying  pressure  ccmtiniially 
adjusts  the  valve,  and  the  pressure  at  the  delivery 
pipe  remains  constant.  If  the  pressure  falls  below 
the  weight,  then  the  valve  opens  wide  and  the  water 
flows  through  the  regulator  without  obstruction, 
and  at  its  initial  pressure.  It  will  be  seen  that  by 
this  device  any  required  pressure  at  the  service  pipe 
maybe  fixed  by  the  weight,  and  when  once  adjusted 
the  regulator  dehvers  the  water  at  a  ttniform  press- 
ure, so   long  as   the  initial  pressure  exceeds    tbe 

Keeaamy  af  Foal. 

Thb  waste  of  beat  l>y  the  escape  of  unamramcd 
gases  from  coal  burned  in  the  furnaces  commonly 
in  use  is  excessive,  and  experiments  are  constantly 
being  made  to  secure  a  more  perfect  combuslian  of 
the  fuel  to  save  the  heat  thrown  uselessly  up  die 
chimney  and  to  prevent  the  production  t£  smolcc. 
Among  the  later  and  more  promising  of  these 
experiments  is  one  employing  (wo  fires,  odc  fire 
designed  as  a  gas-producer,  and  the  other  as  a  gas- 
consumer.  This  double  fire  system,  or  twin  fbr- 
nace,  has  been  applied  to  steam-boilers,  and  from 
the  reports  of  experts,  it  is  said  to  give  excellenl 
results.  The  twin  furnace  is  applied  to  boiitoDtal 
tubular  boilers,  either  by  pladng  a  fire-box  at  each 
end  of  the  boiler  or  side  by  side  at  one  end-  ftj 
the  first  plan,  the  boiler  is  set  in  brick-worlt,  with  a 
fire-box  at  each  end,  and  with  a  bridge  hctwea 
them,  predsely  as  if  a  second  fire-box  was  placecl  in 
the  empty  space  behind  the  bridge  of  an  otdinarT 
boiler.  The  doors  for  the  two  fires  are  at  tbe  side, 
and  the  chimney  is  at  the  opposite  side,  half-way 
between  the  ends  of  the  boiler.  The  flues  of  the 
bMler  open  at  each  end  into  a  chamber  that  com- 
municates, by  means  of  a  flue  over  the  lop  of  tbe 
boiler,  with  thechimney.  Fire-brick dotKs,<KboTi- 
lontal  dampers,  are  hung  on  rods  in  these  cfaamben, 
and  by  means  of  chains  and  suitable  lifting  apparatus 
they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  dose  or  opea 
traps  or  doors  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  these  cham- 
bers, the  dampers  being  so  arranged  (hat  while  tbe 
top  or  bottom  of  one  chamber  is  open,  the  (op  ta 
bottom  of  the  other  duunber  is  closed.  A  move- 
ment of  the  a[q>aratus  revenatlii^aBdAaPORtian 
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of  tbe  dunp«n  it  dunged.  In  operatiDg  the  twin 
furnooe,  a  fire  ii  started,  txj,  id  tlie  teer  or  left-hand 
fire-boi.  The  flue-dixir  U  open  next  tbe  fire,  and 
the  smoke  and  nnconsumed  gas  pass  into  th«  rear 
chamber,  and  w  the  dinper  above  is  dosed,  the; 
pass  throng  the  flues  to  the  front  chamber  and 
Ibence  upward  into  the  chimney.  When  the  Ere  is 
bright,  the  dampers  are  reversed,  and  tbe  front  fire 
is  started.  The  snuAe  and  nnconsnmed  gas,  find- 
ing no  escape  through  the  chamber,  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  rear  fire-box.  Here  the  uncon- 
snmed  gas  meets  the  hot  air  from  the  first  fire  (hal 
is  now  at  a  white-heat,  and  at  once  takes  fire  and  is 
amsaned  as  it  flows  on  into  tbe  flues  toward  the 
chimney.  This  process  continues  till  the  rear  fire 
needs  more  fuel,  when  the  position  of  tbe  dampers 
is  reversed.  Fresh  coal  is  put  on  the  rear  fire,  and 
the  nnconsomed  gas  turns  to  the  right  or  toward 
the  front  over  the  bridge  and  sweeps  over  the  front 
fire  that  is  now  burning  brightly.  The  gas,  sup- 
plied with  fresh  hot  air,  breaks  into  flame  as  before, 
and  flows  on  into  the  front  chamber,  and  thence 
throngh  the  boiler  flues  from  front  to  back  (right  to 
left)  to  the  chimney.  When,  in  turn,  the  front  lire 
needs  replenishing,  the  dampers  are  changed  again, 
the  current  of  the  products  of  combust  ion  is  reversed, 
ind  tbe  two  furnaces  change  duties,  one  making  gas, 
the  other  consuming  it.  Another  form  of  twin 
famacc  has  Che  two  fire-boxes  placed  side  by  side 
11  the  front,  (he  space  under  the  boiler  being  divided 
by  a  brick  wall  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
boiler.  In  this  form  of  fnmace,  a  siagle  damper  of 
fire-brick,  pnvoted  at  one  end,  is  placed  between  the 
two  fires  so  that  it  may  be  shut  down  over  either 
one  at  will.  Tbe  lire  being  started  in  one  of  the 
fire-boxes,  the  smoke  and  nnconsumed  gas  pass 
backward  under  the  boiler  to  the  rear  and  tbroagh 
an  opening  in  the  dividing-wall  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  boiler,  thence  along  the  outside  to  the  front 
again.  Here  the  damper  is  open,  and  the  gases 
move  through,  the  other  fire-box  to  the  flues  of  the 
boiler,  and  thence  to  the  chimney  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. When  the  fire  is  burning  brightly,  the  position 
of  tbe  damper  is  changed,  and  the  second  is  started. 
The  gas  from  this  fire  passes  backward  under  the 
boiler,  forward  along  the  side,  and  then  through  the 
first  fire.  Here  the  nnconsumed  gas  and  smoke 
meet  with  fresh  supplies  of  hot  air  and  are  immedi- 
ately bnmed.  When  the  tirst  fire  needs  more  fiiel, 
the  process  of  gas-making  and  burning  begins  again 
b  the  other  direction.  This  novel  form  of  furnace 
presents  features  of  practical  value  as  a  gas-consum- 
ing  furnace  and  fuel  economizer.  The  waste  of  fiiel 
and  heat  in  ordinary  fiimaces  results  from  the  escape 
of  gas  driven  off  and  sent  ap  the  chimney  before  It 
can  be  ignited.  By  passing  it  over  a  second  fire, 
where  freib  supplies  of  highly  heated  air  are  com- 
bined with  flame,  it  is  set  on  fire  and  consumed 
before  esc^ng  [o  the  open  air.  The  twin  fiimace 
is  already  in  practical  operMion,  and,  so  &r  as  tried. 


is  reported  to  show  no  smoke  at  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney with  CumberUnd  coal,  except  ibr  a  few  seconda, 
jnst  as  fresh  fuel  is  placed  on  one  of  the  two  fires, 
and  except  when  only  one  fire  is  lighted.  A  decided 
saving  of  fiiel  is  also  reported. 

Ucmoraada. 


scoop  and  weighing  apparatus  for 
tbe  use  of  tea  and  sugar  dealers  has  been  brought 
out  The  scoop  is  of  the  usual  form,  and  has  a 
doable  stem  or  handle,  one  stem  sliding  within  the 
other.  A  spring  balance  is  secured  within  the  hol- 
low handle  and  sapporting  the  inner  stem  that  is 
attached  to  the  scoop.  Friction -rollers  are  placed 
on  the  stem  so  that  it  wUl  play  freely  in  the  outer 
handle,  and,  by  means  of  a  spring-catch,  the  stem 
may  be  fixed  in  any  position  desired.  To  use  the 
apparatus,  the  catch  is  pressed  by  the  thumb,  while 
the  handle  is  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  the  sugar  or 
other  material  to  be  weighed  is  gathered  in  the 
scoop.  The  scoop  is  then  held  upright,  the  catch  is 
released,  and  the  weight  of  the  scoop  is  thrown  on 
the  spring.  By  means  of  a  pointer  and  scale  on  the 
handle  the  weight  may  then  be  read.  A  set-screw  is 
added  to  the  apparattut  for  compensating  for  tbe 
wear  of  the  spring  by  nsage. 

Passi,  of  Italy,  recommends  the  nse  of  perchloride 
of  iron  and  sea-salt  in  solution  es  a  tanning  liquid. 
The  perchloride  of  iron  has  tbe  advantage  of  being 
a  disinfectant,  thus  preventing  much  of  the  nn- 
wbolesomeness  attending  the  usual  methods  of 
tanning.  The  solution  is  reported  to  tan  the  hides 
at  a  gain  of  one-half  the  time  needed  where  bark  is 

A  new  form  of  foundations  for  buildings  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  some  recent  experiments. 
Trenches  were  cut  down  to  tbe  hard-pan  and  then 
filled  with  water.  Sand  was  then  sifted  into  the 
water  till  the  trenches  were  filled  with  the  mingled 
sand  and  water,  and  when  the  sand  had  settled  into 
a  compact  mass  concrete  was  spread  over  it,  and  on 
tb'«  the  walls  were  erected. 

The  gum  of  the  Proapii  glandulata  or  mesquite 
of  Texas  has  been  examined  to  test  its  value  as  a 
muciliginons  gum,  and  it  is  reported  as  ftlmost 
identical  in  properties  with  the  common  gum-arabic 
The  mesquite  is  a  mimosa,  several  species  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  Tbe  gnm  exudes  from  tbe  stem  and 
branches  of  the  plant,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
gam  have  been  gathered  and  sold  within  the  past 

In  the  manufacture  of  files  a  new  method  of 
making  round  files  has  been  tried.  Fluted  bars 
of  steel  are  twisted  in  a  spiral,  and  tbe  teeth  are 
cut  on  tbe  spiral  ribs  thus  fonned.  The  fluting 
of  the  file  gives  a  convenient  means  of  clearing 
away  tbe  refuse  from  the  work. 
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FABLES   "OUT  OF  THE  WOULD.-' 


A  VSKBTIAN  merchant  who  ni  loDing 

in  the  lap  of  Luxury  vmx  uzcmted  npMi 

the  RUlto  by  a  Friend  who  had  not  seen 

him  for  manj'  month*.     "  How  U  this  ? '' 

cried  (he  latter ;  "  when  I  last  law  yon 

lenUoe  was  out  at  ribows,  and  now  -joa  sail 

>wn  Gondola. "     "  True,"  replied  the  Uer- 

it  since  tbeo  1  have  met  with  serioox  losses 

I  obliged  to  compound  widi  mj  Creditors 

^t«  on  the  Dollar. 

—Composition  is  the  Life  of  Trade. 

TIh  Turo  TnrkoTa. 
inext  Parmer  once  led  Ms  two  Torkers  into 
ary  and  (old  them  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
One  of  these  Turkeys  was  wise  and  one 
The  foolish  Bird  at  once  indulged  excei- 
the  Pleasuiet  of  the  Stable,  unsuipicioiis  of 
re,  bat  the  wiser  Fowl,  in  order  (hat  he 
might  not  be  faiteued  and  stau^teted, 
fasted  continually,  mortified  his  Klesh 
and  deroteil  himself  to  gloomy  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  brevity  of  Life.  When 
Thanksgiving;  approadied,  the  Honest 
Farmer  killed  both  Turkeys,  and  I^ 
placing  a  Rock  in  the  interior  of  tlie 
Prudent  Turkey  made  him  weigh  more 
than  his  plumper  Brother. 

Mffral. — As  we  Travel  through   lil^ 
Let  us  Live  by  the  Way. 


Fox,  and  trotted  away,  with  the  Remark  that  Welsh 
Rabbits  never  i^eed  with  him,  and  were  far  tafcrior 
in  Quality  to  the  animate  Variety. 

Afaral. — The  foregoing  Fable  is  supported  by  a 
whole  Catling  Battery  of  Morals.  We  are  taught 
(I)  that  it  Pays  to  take  the  Papers;  (2)  that  Invita- 
tion is  not  Always  the  Sincerest  Flattery  ;  (3)  that 
a  Stalled  Rabbit  with  Contentment  is  better  than  No 
Bread,  and(4)tbattheAiniof  Art  is  to  Conceal  Dis- 
appointment. 

The  Oood  Bamantan. 

A  CERTAIN  Man  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeridio 
and  fell  among  Thieves,  who  beat  him  and  stripped 
him  and  left  him  for  dead.  A  Good  Samaritan,  seeing 
this.dappedSpurs  tohis  Ass  and  galloped  sway,  lest 
be  should  be  sen!  to  the  House  of  Detention  as  a 
Witness  while  the  Robbers  were  released  on  Bail. 

MfTal. — The  Perceiver  is  worse  than  the  ThieC 


A  PAUlsuED  Nightingale,  who  had 
been  singing  to  very  Thin  Hooses, 
chanced  to  encounter  ■  Glow-worm  ai 
Eventide  and  prepared  to  make  upon  htm  a 
Light  Repast.  The  nnFortunate  Lampyiis  Spleo- 
dtdnla  besought  the  Songster,  in  the  saoed  Name 
of  Art,  not  to  quench  his  Vital  Spark,  and  ^ipcaled 
to  his  Magnanimity.  "The  Nightingale  who  need- 
lessly sets  Claw  upon  a  Glow-worm,''  he  said,  "is 
a  Bdng  whom  it  were  gross  Flattery  to  term  ■ 
Luscinia  Philomela."  The  Bird,  however,  tumod 
a  deaf  Beak  to  these  Appeals  and  lyas  aboot  to 
douse  the  Glim,  when  the  C!ow-wonn  cried  ODt, 
"  Beware,  lest  I  give  you  the  Heartbaro ;  niueui- 
ber  how  Herod  and  Luther  died  of  a  diet  of  Glow- 
worm*," and  while  the  Nightingale  (who  was  by 
no  means  a  bad  Bird  at  Stomach)  was  conskkring 
these  Propositions,  escaped,  lunging  oat  Use 
Light*  to  baffle  hit  Enemy's  Punoit 

Moral.— \jt\.  the  Dead  Past  bury  its  Dead;  Ac^ 
act  in  the  living  Present 
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Tlw  OrmMbopper  uid  tbo  Ant. 

A  FKiVOLovs  Gnssbopper,  having 
■pent  the  Summer  in  Mirth  and  Rer- 
dry,  went  on  the  Approach  of  the 
inclement  Winter  to  the  Ant,  and 
implored  it  of  its  charity  (o  stake  him. 
"You  had  better  go  to  your  Uncle," 
replied  the  prudent  Ant;  "had  you 
imitated  my  Forethought  and  deposited 
yanr  Funds  in  a  Savings  Bank  you 
would  not  now  be  compelled  to  regard 
your  Duster  in  the  light  of  an  Ulster." 
Thus  saying,  the  virluons  Ant  retired, 
and  real  in  the  Papers  Dent  morn- 
ing that  the  Savings  Bank  where  he 
had  deposited  his  Funds  had  suspended. 

Meral.—Dum  Vhiimiu,  Vivamui. 
Tb>  Keaeat  Newsboy. 

A  NBWSBOV  was  passing  along  the  Strei 
he  chanced  to  discover  a  Purse  of  Grei 
He  was  at  first  inclined  to  conceal  it,  but,  repelling 
the  unworthy  Su^estion,  he  asked  a  Venerable 
Man  if  it  was  his'n.  The  Venerable  Man  looked 
at  it  hurriedly,  said  it  was,  patted  him  on  the  Head, 
gave  him  a  Quarter,  and  said  hewould  yet  be  Pres- 
ident. Tbe  Venerable  Man  then  hastened  away, 
but  was  arrested  for  having  Counterfeit  Bills  in  his 
possession,  while  the  honest  Newsboy  played  penny- 
wite  with  his  humble  Quarter  and  ran  it  up  to  $3.62. 

Meral. — Honesty  is.  Sometimes  the  Best  Policy, 
The  Soeratlc  Chimpaniea  aad  the  Bliallow  Baboon. 

A  CHIMPANZEE  who  had  long  viewed  with  Envy 
the  Popclarity  of  a  Shallow  but  Prelentiaus  Bal>ooD, 
asked  him  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Milk  in 
the  Cocoa.nut.  The  Baboon  replied  that  his  Ques- 
tioner believed  in  the  Darwinian  Theory  that  Mon- 
keys degenerated  into  Men;  an  answer  which  so 
delighted  the  Spectators  that  they  tore  the  Chim- 
panzee into  Pieces,  while  the  Baboon's  work  on  the 
Conflict  of  Sdencc  and  Orthodoiy  attained  a  Hun- 
dredth Edidon. 

Mitral. — A  Hard  Question  tumeth  away  Argu- 

Tbe  Prudent  Tiger. 

A  PRUDENT  Tiger  having  observed  a  Procession 
bearing  the  Remains  of  a  Sainted  Brahmin  to  the 
Tomb,  communicated  the  Intelligence  to  his  Wife, 
who  said, "  My  dear,  we  are  almost  out  of  Meat, 
and  though  the  Deceased,  from  the  Austerities  of 
bis  pious  Life,  was  in  poor  Condition,  t  make  no 
Doubt  that  among  his  surviving  Friends  we  may 
encounter  others  more  Succulent."  "  Miserable 
Tigress,"  exclaimed  her  Lord, "cannot  you  see  that 
if  we  permit  the  Deceased  to  be  canonized.  Pilgrim- 
ages will  he  instituted  to  his  Tomb,  and  the  Producer 
and  Consumer  will  be  brought  together  in  accord- 
ance with  the  True  Principles  of  Politiqal  Economy  ? 
Rather  let  us,  then,  offer  a  Chromo  for  each  new 
Pilgrim."  This  prudent  Advice  being  followed,  the 
Tiger  enjoyed  a  Free  Breakfast  Table  to  the  End 
of  his  Days. 

iUiiRt/.— Beware  of  Breaking  the  Egg  that  Hatches 
the  Golden  Goose. 


Speed.  The  Hare  frisked  about  merrily,  paying 
little  attention  to  his  Rival,  or  jeering  him  for  his 
Slowness.  The  Tortoise,  however,  plodded  along 
steadily  and  had  well-nigh  reached  the  Goal,  when 
the  Hare  observed  his  Progress.  Anay  darted  tbe 
Hare  like  li^lning  and  won  the  race. 
Moral. — The  race  is  not  always  to  the  Slow. 

"How  Woman  Lova  Drosal" 

He  sat  by  a  window  at  twilight, 

And  placidly  puffed  his  cigar. 
He  gazed  on  a  neighboring  sky-light. 

And  thought  of  Ms  bank  stock  at  par. 

Two  voices  came  upward,  as  high  as 
The  place  where  he  sat,  from  the  street ; 

Two  ladies,  on  "gored"  and  on  "bias," 
Were  holding  communion  sweet. 

Then  he  mused  upon  feminine  folly 

And  fashion's  absurd  excess ; 
And  he  said  with  a  tone  melancholy : 

"  How  women  do  rave  over  dress  1 

"Just  get  any  two  of  them  started 

And  they'll  talk  for  a  month  about  clothe*." 

He  spoke  like  a  hero,  strong-hearted. 
Who  all  such  frivolity  loathes. 

"  And  the  way  they  oppress  the  poor  creature* 
Who  build  all  those  dresses  and  things  ! 

They'd  like  to  make  marks  on  their  feature* 
For  a  little  mistake  in  the  strings." 


'Oh,  they've  come,  have  they?     Strange  they're 
not  later. 
Qnick,  light  op  the  whole  chandelier  t  " 


One  glance  from  a  proper  position 
Suffices  their  fate  to  decide; 

The  linings  are  only  Silesian, 
The  trowseri  a  trifle  too  wide. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


BlLLT  (w)io  H  undcRialh) : 


The  collar's  a  half-inch  too  high. 

The  trowsers — They  might  be  a  sailoc'ii 

Nov  vxuldn't  I  took  like  a  Vl^" 


saw  snch  a  sight 

May  I  be  eternally "     {^Curtain! 

The  rest  wouldn't  suit  ears  polite.) 


Da  Ola  'Onan  an'  Ma. 

We  doesn'  live  as  onst  we  did : 
De  grub's  done  stmck  a  change; 
An'  when  I  mentions  ash-calcc  no' 
My  wife  she  thinks  it  strange. 


fC» 


She's  got  sot-up  dese  la*'  few  years, 
An'  wheat-bread's  all  de  j~ 
Bnt  somehow  seems  I 
Some  ash-cake  pone  o 

De  butlennilk  has  done  give  way 


She  doein'  ever  foot  it  now 
like  how  she  used  ter  do, 
Bnl  drives  my  yaller  mule  ter  toi 
An'  wushes  he  was  two  I 

She  hasn'  had  a  homespun  coat 
For  many  a  long  day, 
But  w'ari  de  fines'  sort  o'  clo'es 
Made  jes  de  white  folks'  way. 


She  doesn'  call  me  "  Ichabod  " 
Or  "Ich,"  or  "  Ole  Fool"  now; 
An'  ef  /  mentioned  "Annikey," 
"T  nd  sartin  raise  a  row. 

'Tis  "Mister  Brown"  an'  "Miatis  Brown, 
Ontwel  it  seems  ter  me 
We's  done  gone  changed  oar  natrel  selfa 
F'om  what  we  used  ler  be. 

I  knows,  beca'se  as  how  Ise  tried. 
An'  never  seed  it  gee. 
It's  awful  hard  ler  leach  new  tricks 
Ter  ole  dc^, — sich  as  me  t 

Dat  broaddof  coat  she  made  me  boy — 
It  don't  feel  half  so  good 
As  dat  ole  jeans  I  used  ter  w'ar 
A-cuttin'  marster's  wood. 


£  Bint  for  sich  as  me 
Instld  o'  'possum-fat ; 
An'  "  Mister  Brown  "  aint  "  Idiabod  "- 
I  can't  git  over  dat  I 

So  "  Mistis  Brown  "  may  go  ler  town 
A-drivin'  o'  dal  mule 
Jes  when  she  wants;  but  lartin  sho 
/  unt  gwi*  play  de  fool  I 

An'  as  for  her  iniistin'  how 

Dat  I  should  try  ter  leem 

Dem  A  B  C'a  dc  chillun  reads,— 

I  doesn'  keer  what  grab  iht  eats. 
Or  what  she  calls  herself, 
Or  ef  she  has  a  holy  now 
'Slid  o'  a  cupboard-shelt 

I  doesn'  keer  how  fine  her  do'cs 
May  be,  or  what's  de  style; 
I'm  able  for  ter  pay  for  dal^ 
An'  has  been  so  some  while. 

'T!s  only  one  o'  all  her  ways 
Dat  troubles  me,  for  iho' : 
I'd  like  ter  eat  some  'pounm-&t 
An'  ash^ake  pone  out  mo*! 

,  A.  a  GoMW* 
□igitiredby^i(.)OQlC 
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DEER-HUNTING    ON  THE  AU  SABLE. 


An  invitation  to  a  few  weeks'  deer-shoot- 
ing in  the  wilds  of  Michigan  was  not  to  be 
foregone.  There  had  been  occasional  ru- 
mors heard  in  the  East  of  the  winter  sports 
of  the  Michigan  backwoods ;  rumors  that 
had  lost  none  of  their  attractiveness  by  their 
Vol.  XV.— si. 


journey  from  the  West,  and  which  served 
to  make  the  opportunity,  when  it  did  arrive, 
wholly  irresistible.  I  was  to  join  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  who  for  several  years  have 
hunted  upon  the  Au  Sable  River  in  northern 
Michigan,  upon  one  of  their  annual  trips ; 

(Caprright,  Scribncr  &  Co.,  it;S.    All  rightnaemd.)    '  I  L' 
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and  we  were  all  lo  meet  upon  an  appointed 
day  at  Bay  City,  which  is  at  the  head,  if 
head  it  can  be  called,  of  Saginaw  Bay.  Our 
route  thence  was  by  steamer  to  Tawas,  and 
from  Tawas  by  teams  to  the  hunting-grounds 
in  the  Michigan  backwoods. 

The  steamboat  whaif  at  Bay  City  was  full 
of  bustle  and  activity.  There  were  piles  of 
baggage  and  numbers  of  anxious  owners. 
Conspicuous  among  the  parcels  were  the 
gun-cases,  some  made  of  new  pig  leather  or 
water-proofing, and  evidently  out  for  the  first 
time,  and  others  of  weatherworn  aspect  tell- 
ing of  many  a  campaign  and  of  much  serious 
usage.  Every  object  upon  the  wharf  and 
about  the  freight  office  to  which  a  dog  could 
be  tied  had  a  dog  tied  to  it,  and  all  these 
dogs  were  rearing,  and  plunging,  and  tug- 
ging at  their  chains  and  giving  vent  to 
occasional  sharp  yells,  in  a  condition  of 
great  excitement — a  feeling  more  or  less 
shared  by  the  numerous  higher  animals  who 
were  present.  The  crowd  was  composed 
of  hunting  parties  bound  for  the  backwoods 
by  way  of  the  various  settlements  on  the 
Lake  Huron  side  of  the  Michigan  penin- 
sula; of  lumbermen  going  to  the  camps 
of  farmers  going  home,  and  of  the  usua 
variety  of  more  or  less  accentuated  West 
em  types.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion about  it,  and  among  it  all  our  part] 
met,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  spasmodic 
and  pleasant  welcome,  and  the  interchange 
of    hearty    greetings,    got    on    board    the 


steamer.  Our  dogs,  twelve  in  number,  were 
safely  bestowed  between  decks,  and  as  re- 
motely from  the  dogs  of  other  people  as 
possible ;  all  our  baggage  was  put  away, 
nothing  missing  or  forgotten,  and  we  moved 
off  from  the  wharf  with  tliat  sense  of  entire 
comfort  that  is  incident  only  to  well-ordered 
and  properly  premeditated  excursions. 

We  had  a  delightful  run  up  Saginaw  Bay 
on  a  beautifiil  October  ei'ening,  on  whicr 
the  sun  went  down  with  one  of  those  gor- 
geous displays  of  color  which  England'' 
most  eminent  art  critic  has  told  us  are  seen 
but  very  seldom  in  a  life-time.  It  was  an 
impressive  and  singularly  beautiful  specta- 
cle, but  one  of  which  our  West  is  prodigal, 
and  which  is  not  consistent  with  insular 
conditions  of  fog  and  moisture.  A  note  of  ad- 
miration sounded  within  the  captain's  hear- 
ing had  the  effect  of  eliciting  his  practial 
valuation  of  it.  "  Humph !  "  he  said,  "  rain 
like  blazes  all  day  to-morrow."  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  regret  that  the  barometric 
impressions  of  this  worthy  navigator  were 
invariably  correct.  We  made  some  stop- 
pages at  points  upon  the  shore,  where  seem- 
ingly unaccountable  wharves  projected  from 
the  outskirts  of  desolation.  At  these  »c 
took  off  people  who  might  have  been  fugi- 
tives from  some  new  Siberia,  and  debarked 
people  who  might  have  been  exiles  going 
thither.  But  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  «c 
reached  East  Tawas,  where,  as  the  boai 
came  alongside,  we  were  cheerily  hailed  out 
of  the  darkness  by  a  mighty  hunter  of  ihe 
wilderness  named  Curtis,  who  had  come 
down  with  his  stout  team  to  meet  us  inii 
help  to  carry  our  multifarious  traps.  Wt 
disembarked  amid  a  dreadful  howling  of  the 
dogs,  who  charged  aboiit  in  every  direction, 
dragging  their  masters  in  the  darkness  ovei 
all  manner  of  calamitous  obstructions,  n- 
gardless  of  kicks,  cufe  or  vigorous  exhona- 
tion.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  comforiablv 
ensconced  in  an  inn  with  an  enormous  lauii- 
lord,  whose  mighty  girth  shook  with  unc- 
tuous premonitions  of  an  excellent  supp«- 
He  produced  half  of  a  deer  slain  that  very 
day,  and  gave  us  an  earnest  of  our  com- 
ing sport  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  ciuantityor 
broiled  venison,  all  of  which  we  dutifuiiv 

Ourcaptain,forwe  had  acaptain,asevcr; 

well-constituted  hunting  party  shoiild,  »a-- 
Mr.  John  Erwin,  of  Cleveland,  a  gentlemaii 
at  whose  door  lies  the  death  of  a  gnevous 
quantity  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  "ho^e 
seventy  years  seem  to  have  imparted  vigcr 
and  activity   to  a  yet  sUlwart  ajid  sto- 
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metrical  frame.  Hale,  hearty,  capable  of 
enduring  all  manner  of  fatigue,  unerring  with 
his  rifle,  full  of  the  craft  of  the  woods  and  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  kindly  humor,  he  was  the 
soul  of  our  party.  We  were  under  his  orders 
the  next  day,  and  so  remained  until  onr  hunt 
was  over.  He  was  implicitly  obeyed  ;  none 
of  his  orders  were  unpleasant;  they  simply 
implied  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  party. 
We  left  Tawas  in  the  early  morning.  We 
had  two  wagons,  one  of  which  carried  nine 
of  us,  the  Other,  Cunis's,  had  the  heavier 
''^SB^ge  in  it,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
remaining  three  on  foot.  They  had  the  op- 
tion of  getting  into  the  wagon  by  turns,  if 
tired,  but  they  were  all  good  walkers.  We 
hart  twenty-five  miles  to  make  to  "  Thomp- 


is  nothing  particularly  exhilarating  in  driving 
in  a  drenching  rain,  even  when  it  is  done 
under  particularly  favorable  auspices.  There 
was  some  novelty  for  one,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
great  wastes  of  scrub-oak,  the  groups  of  stout 
Norway  pines,  the  glistening  white  birch,  the 
maples,  the  spruce-pines  and  the  beeches ;  in 
the  impenetrable  jungles  of  tangled  under- 
growth and  in  the  iteration  and  re-iteration  of 
landscapes  with  no  landmark  or  peculiarity 
whereby  one  might  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  All  this  was  in  one  sense  a  novelty, 
inasmuch  as  one  might  never  have  seen 
anything  like  it  before,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  were  it  really  susceptible  of  being  en- 
joyed, was  marred  by  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  cold  rain  beat  in  our  faces ;  ex- 
tinguishing cigars  and  making  pipes  a-doubt- 
ful  blessing ;  drenching  everything  exposed 
to  it,  and  imparting  that  peculiar  chill  to 
which  mind  and  body  are  alike  liable  under 
such  conditions.  One  of  our  party,  a  veri- 
table Mark  Tapley,  who  was  sure  to  "  come 
out  strong"  under  the  most  discouraging 
conditions,  whistled  fugitive  airs  in  a  reso- 
lute way ;  but  they  got  damp  and  degener- 
ated into  funereal  measures,  suggesting  that 
possibly  the  Dead  March  in  "  Saul "  was 
originally  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  inferior 
vivacity  or  sprighdy  insincerity  and  be- 
coming wet  had  been  recognized  as  a  thing 
of  merit,  and  had  therefore  been  perma- 
nently saturated  for  use  on  occasions  of 
public  grief.  Another  dispiriting  element 
was  the  road,  of  which  a  large  part  was  what 
is  known  as  "  corduroy,"  from  some  obscure 
resemblance,  which  does  not  exist,  between 
its  structure  and  a  certain  well-known  fabric 
affected  by  "  horsey  "  gentlemen.  The  jolt- 
ing we  got  over  this  was  painful  to  a  degree 
which  it  is  disagreeable  to  recall.     It  jarred 


son's,"  where  we  were  to  halt  for  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  proceed  leisurely 
to  Camp  Erwin,  six  miles  further.  As  we 
left  Tawas  it  rained,  according  to  our  nau- 
tical prophet  of  the  previous  evening,  and  it 
continued  to  rain  during  the  entire  day.  There 


every  bone  in  one's  body,  and  embittered  the 
whole  aspect  of  life.  It  alternated  with  a 
series  of  diabolical  mud-holes,  into  which  we 
dived,  and  rocked,  and  swayed,  and  splashed 
interminably.  Bunyan's  Slough  of  Despond 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  bi^t  thei(»q^4|il|ic>|(^ 
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ties  of  figurative  description  of  that  kind  are 
as  a  closed  book  to  one  who  has  never  rid- 
den on  a  corduroy  road  in  a  wagon  with 
inferior  springs.  At  last  we  emerged  on  a 
higher  plateau  of  sand,  and  left  the  marsh 
behind  us  for  good.  The  rain  had  become 
a  milder  and  tolerable  evil,  compared  to  the 
swamp  road.  All  was  sand,  but  the  wet 
made  it "  pack"  beneath  the  horses'  feet  and 
the  wheels,  and  we  went  over  it  at  an  ex- 
cellent pace.  Around  us  was  the  Michigan 
forest  in  all  its  wonderful  variety  of  growth 
and  richness,  and  in  all  its  drear  monotony 
and  desolation.  Grass  there  was  in  tufls, 
and  thin  and  poor.  Thick  gray  lichens 
and  starving  mosses  strove  to  cover  up  the 
thankless  sand,  but  nothing  seemed  to  pros- 
per in  it  but  the  trees  for  which  it  held  mys- 
terious sustenance,  where  their  deep  roots 
could  reach  it.  But  even  they  made  an 
unlovely  forest.  The  great  fires  that  sweep 
across  this  region,  leave  hideous  scars  be- 
hind them.  One  sees  for  miles  and  miles 
the  sandy  plain  covered  with  the  charred 
trunks  of  the  fallen  forest.  Great  lofty 
pines,  whose  stems  are  blackened  from  the 
root  as  high  as  the  fire  has  reached,  huge, 
distortedand  disfigured, stand  gloomily  above 
their  moldering  brethren,  their  white  skele- 
tons extending  their  dead  and  broken  arms, 
in  mute  testimony  of  lost  grace  and  beauty. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desolate  than  these 
"  burnings,"  as  they  are  called.  They  present 
an  aspect  of  such  utter,  hopeless  dreariness, 
and  such  complete  and  painfiil  solitude  as 
one  might  imagine  to  exist  only  within  the 
frozen  circle  of  the  Arctic- 


The  rain  continued  and  wet  us  until  ve 
began  to  get  on  good  terms  with  it,  as  if  wt 
were  Alaskans  or  Aleuts  and  rather  liked  it 
Besides,  we  got  stirred  up  over  the  deer 
tracks  in  the  sand.  They  were  very  numer- 
ous and  fresh,  and  one  or  two  rifles  were 
loaded  in  hopes  of  a  shot  at  one  "  on  the 
wing."  None  came  in  sight,  however,  and 
the  undergrowth  and  scrub-oaks  effectually 
kept  them  from  our  view. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock,  after  a  few  pre- 
monitory symptoms  in  the  shape  of  fenc«s. 
of  which  the  purpose  was  obscure,  since  they 
hedged  in  nothing  and  looked  as  if  they  had 
only  been  put  up  for  fim  or  practice,  we 
came  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a  basin  or 
depression  In  the  plateau  over  which  we  had 
been  driving,  and  there,  beneath  us,  tif 
Thompson's.  Here  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness  was  a  prosperous,  healthy-looking 
farm,  actually  yielding  vegetables  and  cere- 
als, and  having  about  it  all  manner  of  horses, 
COWS;  pigs,  hay-stacks,  bams,  dogs  to  bark, 
pumpkins,  and  all  the  other  established 
characteristics  of  a  well-regulated  farm.  We 
rattled  down  the  declivity  to  the  house  and 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome,  roost  of  the 
party  having  known  Thompson  for  yeais. 
He  is  a  bluff,  hearty  backwoodsman,  whrai 
years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  have  made 
rich.  He  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  tim- 
ber-land, and  his  house  is  knowtt  far  and 
wide  as  the  best  hotel  in  Michigan.  Mrs- 
Thompson    is    not   exactly  a   ^ckwoods- 


"StW^le 
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woman ;  indeed,  she  is  quite  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  one  as  is  the  place  itself.  She  is 
an  excellent  lady,  and  her  refining  influence 
has  been  felt  in  a  very  marked  degree  in 
that  wild  region.  She  can  shoot,  though.  In- 
deed, shehandles  a  rifle  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  skin, — thinks  nothing  of  knocking 
over  a  deer,  and  confesses  to  aspirations  in 
the  direction  of  bear.  Mr.  Thompson's 
welcome  in  the  couise  of  an  hour  took  a 
practical  form,  when  we  al]  sat  down  to  a 
magnificent  roast  of  venison,  broiled  chick- 


(this  in  the  heart  of  a  Michigan  wilderness !) 
ditto,  and  everything  just  as  it  should  be, 
and  just  as  one  would  least  have  expected 
to  find  it. 

Thompson's  hands  came  in  the  evening, — 
Canadians  for  the  most  part,  and  talking  an 
inexplicable  jargon  called  French.  Re-en- 
forced by  a  few  lumbermen  and  trappers, 
they  filled  the  big,  dimly  lighted  room  which 
would  be  ordinarily  called  the  bar-room,  but 
which,  having  no  bar,  owing  to  Mrs,  Thomp- 
son's way  of  inculcating  temperance  priiici- 


ens,  and  the  most  delicious  of  vegetables, 
for  it  seems  that  when  one  does  get  a  bit 
of  Michigan  land  which  will  consent  to  be 
cultivated,  it  turns  out  to  be  remarkably 
good  land  indeed.  There  were  great  glass 
pitchers  of  excellent  milk  upon  the  table, 
similar  pitchers  of  real  cream,  and  everything 
was  neatly  served.  The  table-cloth  was 
fine    and  of  snowy  whiteness,  the  napkins 


pies,  cannot  so  be  called.  They  were  noisy, 
well-behaved,  and  good-humored,  and  they 
crowded  around  the  stove,  and  bedewed 
it  pleasantly  and  copiously  with  infusion 
of  Virginia  plug.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  lumber;  how  many  feet  such 
and  such  an  one  expected  to  "  get  out ; " 
where  such  and  such  camps  were  about  to 
be  located;   the  prospect  of  sufficient  snonl 
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10  move  the  heavy  lumber-sleighs,  and  a 
variety  of  topics  that  had  more  or  less  saw- 
dust in  their  composition.  They  spoke  with 
loud,  individual  self-assertion,  and  there  was 
a  curious  touch  of  defiance  in  eveiy  sentence 
that  involved  a  direct  proposition.      This 


quality  of  their  speech,  coupled  with  a  de- 
gree of  profanity  which  was  simply  startling 
in  its  originality,  its  redundancy,  and  its  ob- 
scurity of  purpose,  made  a  stranger  feel  as 
if  a  fight  might  occur  at  any  moment.  But 
there  is  no  danger  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  live  in  this  atmosphere  of  exploitation 
and  brag,  with  entire  amicability  and  good 
nature,  and  only  fight  when  the  camps  break 
up  and  the  men  are  paid  off.  Then  they 
congregate  at  the  lake  settlements  and  else- 
where, and  get  frightfully  drunk  for  weeks, 
and  shoot  and  stab  with  a  liberality  and 
self-abnegation  that  suggest  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  literature  built  for  them  like  that 
which  a  kind  and  artistic  hand  has  so  deltly 
erected  for  the  favored  miner  of  the  Pacific 

A  curious  effect  which  this  native  windi- 
ness  produces  upon  the  stranger  who  comes 
to  hunt  is,  that  after  a  week  of  it  he  finds 
himself  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  shot  the  only  small  deer  there  are  in  the 


slate.     We  could  not  meet  a  man  in  the 
country  all  about  that  had  ever  seen  a  small 
deer.     The  word  fawn,  from  desuetude,  will 
be  dropped   from  their  language.     It  was 
always  "the  blankest  biggest  buck!  blank 
me!"  or  "the  blank,  blankest  blank  of  a 
blank  of  a  blank  doe  !  running  like 
~     ^     blank  and  blankation  for  the  blank 
..,.^  i      river!"      That  was   all   we  could 
ever  get ;  and  when  perchance  one 
of  these  identical,  peculiarly  quali- 
fied animals  happened  to  be  shot. 
the  speaker  stood  wholly  unabashd 
and  unconscious  in  the  presence  of 
his  refutation.     It  must  be  in  iht 
climate. 

We  left  Thompson's  hospitable 
place   the   next  morning  after  an 
early  breakfast.   Curtis  and  his  team 
carried  all  our  traps,  and  after  a 
tramp  of  two  hours  or  so  over  the 
wet  sand  and  through  the  desolate 
"  burnings,"   we  arrived   at  Cainp 
Erwin.      It  is  a  deserted  logging 
camp.     The  building  on  the  left  in 
the  little  sketch  I  have  made  is  a 
rickety  old  bam ;  that  behiml  it  is 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  re- 
maining house  is  that  in  which  we 
had  our  quarters.     It  contains,  on 
the  upper  floor,  one  large  and  &nely 
ventilated  apartment ;  and  belov. 
the  kitchen,  dining  and    "living- 
room  and    two    small    bedrooms. 
One   of  these    wa,s    occupied   bv 
Mr.  and    Mrs.    William   Bamfirfd. 
the  latter  of  -whom  had  engaged  to  cook 
for  our  party,  while  the  former,  a  stal^an 
and    extraordinarily    powerful     backwoods 
man,   chopper  and  blacksmith,  "assisted," 
and    made   himself    indispensable    by   his 
general  handiness  and  utility,  his  readin«i 
to  do  anything  and  everything,  his  good- 
humor  and  his  entire  novelty.      Recurring 
to  my  sketch  again  ;  the  stream  in  the  fore- 
ground flows  a  mile  away  into  the  Au  Sable 
(pronounced  up  here  Sawble,  the  Au.  too, 
being  generally  dropped),  and  around  the 
house,  as  far  as  one  may  see,  is  the  ever- 
lasting "burning."     In  summer  all  is  dn, 
yellow  sand ;   in  winter,  a  mande  of  sno« 
sometimes  covers  it  charitably,  and  conceals 
some  of  the  blackness  and  doformiiy  of  the 
dead  pines. 

The  first  day  in  camp  was  devoted  to 
unpacking  our  traps  and  provisions,  filling 
our  ticks  with  straw,  disposing  handily  ot 
our  various  knickknacks,  overhauling  tf" 
rifles,  and  wasting  ammunition  under  excuse 
-itH^t^^lL 
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of  getting  one's  hand  in.  My  share  being  ac- 
complished at  noon,  some  of  us  started  down 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Au  Sable  River.  After  a 
walk  of  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  we  came  out  of 
the  forest  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  high  sand- 
blufT,  and  there  it  lay  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  us.  It  came  around  a 
short  bend  above ;  it  swept  around  another 
in  front  of  us,  and  below  us  it  wound  around 
a  third.  Its  waters  were  the  color  of  dark- 
brown  sherry,  and  its  current  was  silent, 
swift  and  powerful.  Beyond,  the  bank  was 
low,  and  the  forest  stretched  back  over  suc- 
cessions of  slightly  rising  plateaus  to  the 
horizon.  Here  and  there  one  could  see  the 
scars  of  the  fires,  and  a  sinuous  track  of  the 
darkest  foliage  revealed  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  Au  Sable.  This  description  would 
seem  to  apply  well  enough  to  the  sketch  I 
have  made,  but  it  was  takeo  from  a  higher 
bluff  some  few  miles  further  down  the  rivw. 
From  any  similar  elevation  upon  its  banks 
the  scene  would  be  the  same.  Save  that  the 
river  gains  in  volume  as  it  travels,  its  scenery 
throughout  almost  its  entire  length  does  not 
vary.  It  is  a  succession  of  interminable  twists 
and  turns  past  high  or  low  blufe  of  sand,  long 
reaches  of  "  cedar-swamp,"  and  "sweepers" 
innumerable.  This  singular  river  is  one 
that  knows  neither  droughts  nor  freshets, 
which  is  always  cold,  but  never  freezes,  and 
which  will  always  preserve  its  wildness  and 
its  desolation,  since,  in  the  future,  the  wil- 
derness through  which  it  flows  will  be  even 
wilder  and  more  desolate  than  it  is  now. 

The  first  evenmg  in  camp,  around  the 
council -lamp,  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  morrow,  in  shooting  over 
again  all  the  deer  that  had  been  shot  upon 
previous  occasions,  in  comparing  the  target 
shooting  of  the  day,  and  in  the  assignment 
by  the  captain  of  each  man  to  his  position 


on  the  river.  Curtis  and  two  of  our  party 
were  to  "put  out  the. dogs,"  and  the  rest 
were  to  be  stationed  at  the  different  run- 
ways. This  explains  the  method  of  hunting. 
The  river  for  a  certain  number  of  miles  was 
divided  into  run-ways  or  points  at  which 
deer,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  would 
probably  take  to  the  water  and  afford  a 
chance  for  a  shot.  The  dogs,  twelve  in 
number,  were  divided  among  those  who 
were  to  have  charge  of  them  for  the  day, 
and  they  took  them  in  various  directions 
into  the  forest.  When  a  fresh  and  pronais- 
ing  track  was  discovered,  a  dog  was  let  loose 
upon  it,  or  perhaps  two  dogs,  and  the  deer, 
after  a  run  of  greater  or  less  durarion,  took 
to  the  river  in  order  to  elude  pursuit.  If  it 
went  in  at  a  guarded  runway,  it  stood  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  shot ;  but,  of 
course,  a  large  majority  of  the  deer  driven 
in  entered  the  river  above  or  below,  or 
crossed  it  shortly  after  reaching  it. 

A  tick  filled  with  straw  and  laid  upon  the 
floor  makes  an  excellent  bed,  and  sports- 
men's consciences  are  always  good,  for  ch^ 
sleep  with  exceeding  soundness.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  apartment  was  generous  in  the 
extreme.  The  roof  was  tight,  but  all  around 
were  the  open  chinks  between  the  logs,  and 
through  these  the  stars  could  be  seen  by  any- 
body that  had  nothing  better  to  do  than 
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look  at  them.  Up  through  Che  middle  of 
the  floor  and  out  through  a  big  hole  at  the 
ridge-pole  went  the  stove-pipe,  always  hot 
enough  to  worry  an  insurance  man,  and  an 
excellent  spot  to  hang  wet  clothes.  Else- 
where it  was  as  cold  as  charity,  and  I  sup- 
plemented my  blankets  with  my  heavy  frieze 
ulster  and  went  asleep  to  dream  of  giant  bucks 
and  a  rifle  that  wouldn't  go  off. 


grouse  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  elk 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  peo- 
insula,  but  I  heard  that  some  were  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  extreme  northern  poitioo, 
and  I  saw  a  magnificent  pair  of  antlers, 
having  a  spread  of  nearly  six  feet,  which  a 
half-breed  had  found  imbedded  in  the  trunk 
of  a  cedar-tree.  The  skin  of  the  head  ami 
the  greater  portion  of  the  skull  were  attached. 


The  Michigan  forests  abound  in  a  variety 
of  game,  but  the  animals  that  are  valued  for 
their  fur  have  been  thinned  out  by  trappers, 
who,  in  turn,  have  disappeared  to  newer 
hunting-fields.  One  still  finds  the  beaver, 
marten,  fisher,  lynx  and  others.  Bears  ate 
quite  numerous,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
wolves.   Rabbits  and  Arctic  hares  and  ruffed 


the  remainder  having  been  torn  away  and 
scattered  by  wolves.  TTie  deer  of  the  region 
is  the  Cervus  yirgitaanus,  or  coTDmoDdff 
of  America,  which  is  distributed  over  such  a 
lat^e  area  of  our  continent.  It  probably 
attains  its  greatest  weight  in  Michigan.  1 
learned  firom  credible  sources  of  bucks  which 
weighed  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  ponndi 
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Judge  John  Dean  Caton,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  deer  and  antelope  of  America, 
speaks  of  having  killed  a  buck  in  Wisconsin 
that  was  estimated  to  weigh  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  adds  that  the  lai^est 
common  deer  of  which  he  had  any  authen- 
tic account  was  killed  in  Michigan  and 
weighed,  undressed,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  pounds.  Of  the  deer  killed  by  our  party, 
there  were  no  less  than  three  that  weighed 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cervtda,  and 
in  its  graceful  carriage,  its  exquisite  agility, 
and  the  delicacy  and  symmetry  of  its  form, 
no  other  animal  approaches  it.  It  varies 
soraewhat.of  course;  but  the  buck  with  the 
shorter  legs,  the  rounded  and  compact  body, 
the  tapering  nose  and  the  well-erected,  open 
antlers  is  the  proudest  and  handsomest  ani- 
mal of  the  forest  The  eye  of  the  deer  is 
large,  and  has  the  softest  and  most  tender 
of  expressions.  The  marked  convexity  of 
the  ball,  the  deep,  calm  and  gentle  radiance 
of  the  iris,  and  t)ie  length  of  the  shadow-line 
from  the  larmier  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
lids  make  up  the  more  obvious  anatomy  of 
this  amiability.  In  the  rutting  season,  which 
occurs  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter, 
the  bucks  discard  their  gentleness  in  a  great 
measure  and  fight  in  the  fiercest  way. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  kill  or  seriously 
injure  each  other,  formidable  as  their  antlers 
are  when  they  have  sharpened  and  polished 
ihem  by  persistent  rubbing  against  the  bark 
of  young  trees.  They  charge  at  each  other, 
head  down,  and  meet  with  a  crash,  and 
then  stand  or  walk  round  and  round  in  a 
circle  with  interlocked  antlers  swaying  to  and 
fro  and  moodily,  watching  each  other's  every 
movement.  They  continue  at  this  sort  of 
thing  for  hours,  and  superior  prowess  is  more 
a  matter  of  endurance  and  pertinacity  than 
anything  else.  It  would  seem  that  the  buck 
that  holds  out  the  longer  completely  wears 
out  and  exhausts  his  antagonist,  who  then 
withdraws  and  leaves  him  victor, — whereby 
Mr.  Darwin  holds  that  in  the  stronger  and 
more  favored  males  carrying  off  the  females 
and  begetting  ofispring  possessed, by  heredity 
and  otherwise,  of  the  same  characteristics, 
we  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
species.  The  argument  finds  a  strong  illus- 
tration in  the  case  of  the  deer,  and  back- 
woodsmen say  that  the  younger  and  weaker 
males  gtr  unmated  and  are  constantly  being 
pursued  and  driven  about  by  the  stronger 
and  older  bucks.  Some  of  these  combats 
hetween  the  bucks  result  in  mutual  disaster 
when   the  antlers  interlock  and  they  are 


unable  to  withdraw  from  each  other.  They 
probably  could  if  they  made  the  effort  at 
once,  but  they  butt  and  push  at  each  other, 
and  each  so  studiously  avoids  giving  the 
other  an  opening  that  both  are  too  exhausted 
to  make  the  effort  at  separation,  and  there 
they  remain  until  the  wolves  arrive  on  the 
scene  and  close  the  drama.  Our  back- 
woodsman had  recently  found  two  bleached 
skulls  with  antlers  fast  in  each  other's 
embrace,  mutely  teihng  a  dark  tale  of  love, 
jealousy,  and  a  wedding  unavoidably  post- 
poned. The  fawns,  betraying  by  their  spots 
a  former  characteristic  of  their  species,  are 
timid,  pretty  little  things.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  instinct  which  leads  the 
adult  animal  to  the  water  when  pursued, 
and  consequently  when  a  dog  gets  on  the 
scent  of  a  fawn,  he  will  hunt  it  bootlessly  for 
hours,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  master. 
A  young  fawn,  just  bom,  knows  no  fear  of 
man.  If  picked  up,  fondled  a  few  minutes, 
and  carried  a  little  distance,  it  will,  when 
put  down,  follow  one  just  as  it  would  its 
mother. 

A  tremendous  uproar  awoke  me  at  the 
moment  when  for  the  hundredth  time  my 
rifle  had  exasperated  me.  It  was  Mr.  B., 
shouting, "  Breakfast!  breakfast !  Turn  out  for 
breakfast !  The  captain's  up  and  waiting  ! " 
It  was  half-past  four,  and  everybody  woke 
up  at  the  summons,  as  was  indeed  unavoid- 
able. There  was  a  scratching  of  matches 
and  a  discordant  chorus  of  those  sounds 
which  people  make  when  they  aK^fondUj,, 
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awakened  and  made  to  get  up  in  the  cold, 
unusual  morning.     Down-stairs  there  was  a 

prodigious  sizzling  and  sputtering  going  on, 
and  the  light  through  the  chinks  in  the  floor 
betrayed  Mrs.  Bamlield  and  her  frying-pans 
and  colfee-pot,  all  in  full  blast.  Somebody 
projected  his  head  through  an  immature 
window  into  the  outer  air  and  brought  it  in 
again  to  remark  that  it  rained.  A  second 
observation  made  it  rain  and  snow,  and 
rain  and  snow  it  was, — a  light,  steady  fall 
of  both.  We  were  all  down-stairs  in  a  few 
minutes  and  outside  making  a  rudimentary 
toilet  with  ice-water  and  a  bar  of  soap. 
Breakfast  was  ready, — plenty  of  rashers  of 
bacon,  fried  and  boiled  potatoes,  fried 
onions,  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee,  hot  and 
strong.  These  were  speedily  disposed  of. 
Coats  were  buttoned  up,  rubber  blankets 
and  ammunition  belts  slung  over  shoulders, 
cartridge  magazines  filled,  hatchets  stuck 
into  belts,  rifles  shouldered,  and  out  we  sal- 
lied into  thedarkness  throughwhich  the  faint- 
est glimmer  of  gray  was  just  showing  in  the 
east  Half  an  hour  or  so  later,  by  the  time 
we  had  gotten  to  our  runways,  the  dogs 
would  be  put  out.  Off  we  trudged  over  the 
wet,  packed  sand  of  the  tote-road,  the  gray 
dawn  breaking  dismally  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Leaving  the  road,  we  struck  into  the 
pines,  and  a  walk  of  a  mile  through  the  thick 
sweet-fern,  which  drench- 


hopeless  ruin  and  confusion.  There  are 
leaning  cedars  that  have  partly  toppled  over 
and  rested  against  their  stouter  fellows, 
and  there  are  cedars  that  seem  to  have 
faUen  and  only  partly  risen  again.  Their 
trunks  run  for  several  feet  along  the  ground 
and  then  stretch  up  toward  the  light,  in  a 
vain  effort  to  become  erect  once  mote. 
These  trunks  and  all  the  fallen  giants  are 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  the  softest 
moss ;  everything,  in  fact,  is  covered  with 
it,  and  here  and  there  it  opens,  and  down 
in  the  rich  mold  is  a  glimpse  of  a  brighi 
little,  wine-colored,  trickling  stream  stealing 
in  and  out  among  the  cedar  roots  and  losing 
itself  in  miniature  tunnels  and  caveriis  on 
its  way  to  the  river  outside.  One's  foot-fall ' 
is  noiseless,  except  when  a  branch  beneath 
the  moss  breaks,  and  the  sunlight  struggles 
but  feebly  down  through  the  trunks  arid 
dense  foliage  above.  Sometimes  the  walk- 
ing is  treacherous,  and  the  giant  forms  thai 
lie  about  are  hollow  mockeries  and  decep- 
tions beneath  their  pretty  wrapping  of  greea 
Standing  upon  one  of  these  and  doubtful 
whether  to  adventure  '  a  leap  or  mott 
circumspiectlv  climb  to  my  next  vantage 
point,  1  executed  a  sudden  disappearance. 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  harlequin  in  a 
pantomime.  A  hole  opened  beneath  tny 
feet  and  I  shot  through  that  hollow  shell 
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After  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  climb, 
crawl,  and  tumble  through  one  of  these 
swamps,  my  companion  took,  his  place 
under  the  shelter  of  the  cedars  and  indi- 
cated mine  at  a  Utile  distance  up  (he 
river.  It  was  one  of  the  best  of  our  run- 
ways,— a  long  stretch  of  open  bank,  where 
the  cedar  swamp  did  not  reach  the  river's 
edge.  I  got  there,  took  my  stand,  and  in- 
dulged in  expectation.  The  exertion  of 
getting  through  the  swamp  had  wanned  me 
jncomfortably,  but  I  soon  ceased  to  regard 
that  as  an  objection.  The  place  was  ex- 
posed ;  there  was  no  shelter ;  the  cold  wind 
and  the  driving  snow  and  rain  had  it  all 
their  own  way  with  me.  My  hands  became 
numb,  and  the  metal  of  my  rifle  stung  them. 
I  did  not  put  on  my  heavy  gloves,  lest  a 
deer  should  come  and  they  should  prove  an 
awkward  impediment.  I  stood  my  rifle 
against  a  tree,  stuck  them  in  my  pock- 
ets,  and  watched  (he  river,  while  my  teeth 
chattered  like  miniature  castanets.  The 
wind  howled  down  through  the  trees,  and 
clouds  of  yellow  and  russet  leaves  came 
sailing  into  the  river  and  hurried  away 
upon  its  surface.  I  was  undeniably,  miser- 
ably cold.  But  hark!  I  seized  my  rifle. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  the  bay  of  a 
dog  in  the  distance!  I  forgot  to  be  cold. 
Nearer  it  came,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
each  moment  I  thought  would  bring  the 
deer  crashing  through  the  thickets  into  the 
river.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  dogs  came, 
until  their  deep  bays  resounded  and  echoed 
tiirough  the  forest  as  if  they  were  in  a  great 
hall.  But  no  deer  appeared,  and  the  dogs 
held  their  course,  on,  down,  parallel  with  the 
river.  "  Better  iuck  next  time,"  I  said  to 
myself,  somewhat  disconsolately;  but  I  was 
disappointed.  Presently  the  sharp,  ringing 
crack  of  a  rifle  rang  out  and  reverberated 
across  the  forest ;  another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, and  as  I  began  to  get  cold  again,  I 
tried  to  console  myself  by  meditating  on  die 
luck  of  other  people.  I  stamped  my  feet; 
I  did  the  London  cabman's  exercise  with 
my  hands  and  arms ;  I  drew  beads  on  all 
manner  of  objects;  but  steadfastly  I  watched 
the  river,  and  steadfastly  I  listened  for  the 
dogs.  The  snow  and  rain  abated,  and  the 
hours  went  by;  and  stiff  and  chilled  was  I 
when,  at  half-past  twelve,  young  Curtis's 
canoe  came  poling  up  the  river  to  pick  up 
deer  if  any  had  been  shot  above  and  had 
lodged  in  the  drift-wood,  instead  of  Soaring 
down  to  his  watching-place,  three  miles 
below.  The  dogs  were  all  in,  he  said,  and 
the  doctor  had  shot  a  big  buck  and  a  fawn. 


At  camp  the  doctor  was  the  center  of  an 
animated  circle.  He  was  most  unreasonably 
composed,  as  I  thought,  and  told  us,  with  his 
German  equanimity,  how  Jack  and  Pedro 
had  run  in  a  large  buck  which  immediately 


swam  down  the  middle  of  the  river.  He 
fired  from  his  place  on  the  side  of  a  btutf 
and  missed.  At  the  second  shot  he  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  the  deer  in  the  neck 
just  below  the  mastoid  something  or 
other.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  there 
presentiy  appeared  and  crossed  the  river  a 
very  pretty  fawn,  whose  young  hopes  were 
promptly  blighted.  They  said  It  was  not  al- 
ways that  the  first  day  yielded  even  one  deer, 
and  it  was  an  excellent  augury.  During  the 
aiiemoon,  Curtis  brought  both  deer  up  to 
camp  and   dressed   them.     The  buck  wai 
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finely  antlered,  and  was  estimated  to  weigli 
over  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  next  day  I  was  appointed  to  the 
same  runway,  and  I  took  my  stand  and, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  others,  built  a 
brave  htde  fire.  Deer  being  driven  into  the 
river  or  swimming  down  it  pay  no  attention 
to  a  small  fire,  and  the  making  of  it  and  the 
keeping  it  alive  furnish  excellent  occupa- 
tion. Indeed,  there  is  something  quite  fas- 
cinating about  building  a  hre  in  the  woods, 
and  it  is  quite  inexplicable  what  a  deep 
concern  all  the  httle  details  of  its  com- 
bustion create  in  even  really  thoughtful 
minds.  My  fire  burned  cheerily  and  blew 
lots  of  sharp  smoke  into  my  eyes,  with 
the  aid  of  the  fitful  wind ;  but  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  shoot  any  deer.  I  did  not 
even  hear  the  dogs,  and  at  two  o'clock 
I  went  home  to  camp  persuaded  that  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  our  style  of 
hunting.  Our  captain  had  a  handsome 
young  buck  and  was  in  a  wholly  comfortable 
frame  of  mind. 

We  had  a  larded  saddle  of  venison  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  for  dinner.  It  was  flanked 
by  a  dish  of  steaming  bacon  and  cabbage, 
and  quantities  of  mealy  potatoes  and  fried 
onions.     The  fragrance  that  filled  the  air 


of  the  cabin  surpassed  the  most  delicate  of 
vapors  that  ever  escaped  from  one  of  Del- 
monico's  covers  and  we  fell  upon  the  table 
with  appetites  like  that  of  the  gified  ostrich. 
The  air  of  the  Sable  would  be  worth  any 
amount  of  money  in  New  York. 

The  next  day  I-passed  in  a  meditative  fash- 
ion on  my  runway.  I  was  not  disturbed  b; 
any  deer,  but  Mr.  M.  and  Mr.  B.  each  scored 
one.  The  next  evening,  one  of  the  dogs,  foot- 
sore and  worn  out,  remained  in  the  woods. 
His  master  and  one  other  sallied  out  into  the 
inky  darkness  to  look  for  him  at  points  near 
which  they  deemed  it  probable  be  would 
have  lain  down.  They  took  a  lantern, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  walk,  and  after  a  fi^itiess  search. 
extending  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  so, 
turned  back.  Suddenly  they  heard  light 
footfalls  in  the  tote-road,  and  with  two 
or  three  beautifiil  bounds,  a  young  doe 
alighted  within  the  circle  illuminated  by  lli* 
lantern,  approached  it  in  wide-eyed  wonda 
and  almost  touched  it  with  her  nose.  A 
young  spike-hom  buck  followed  her  and 
both  stared  at  the  light,  their  nostrils  dilated 
and  quivering,  and  every  limb  trembling 
with  mingled  excitement  and  feai.  Then; 
was  an  exclamation  that  could  not  be  sup- 
'ain  efibrt  to  shoot,  and  the  dea 
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were  gone  like  a  flash  into  the  darkness. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  both  gentlemen,  on 
returning  to  camp,  protesting  that  to  have 
shot  deer  under  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  wholly  unsportsmajilike. 

It  was  upon  my  sixth  day,  when  a  dozen 
deer  were  hanging  in  the  bam  and  I,  quite 
guiltless  of  the  death  of  even  one  of  them, 
had  gone  to  the  river.     The  hours  passed 
tediously  up  to  noon,  when  I  heard  a  splash 
and  saw  a  deer  take  the  water 
300    yards    or   so    above   me. 
She  was  a  large  doe,  and  came 
down  the  middle  of  the  river 
swimming  rapidly,  and  looking 
anxiously  from  side  to  side.     I 
felt  unutterable  things,  and  just 
as  she  got  abreast  of  me  I  brought 
up    my   Winchester   and   fired. 
She  sank,  coming  up  again  some 
little  distance  down,  and  floated 
quiedy  away  out  of  ray   sight 
around   the  bend.      This  per- 
formance produced  a  sense  of 
pleasant  inflation.     All  my  fears 
were  dispelled  and  I  felt  a  keen 
desire  for  the  presence  of  others 
to  whom  to  impart  the  agreeable 
fact.    It  was  one  of  those  things 
about   which   one   always   feels 
as  if  he  could  not,  unaided,  suf- 
ficiendy  gloat  upon  it.     At  half- 
past    twelve,    the   canoe    came 
around  the  bend,  and  I  prepared 
to  be  indifferent,  as  should  be- 
come a  person  who  could  shoot 
deer  every  day  if  only  he  were 
so  minded.     Strange,  I  thought, 
that  the  legs  do  not  project  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  how 
is   it   that     ■  At   this  moment 
the  canoe  gave  a  lurch,  and  I 
saw   young   Curtis's  coat    with 
painful  distinctness  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  it, — nothing  else.     I 
immediately    inferred    that    he 
had  missed  the  deer  among  some  drifl-logs 
as  he  came  up.     He  protested  he  had  not, 
but    agreed   to    go   back    and    search.       I 
went  with  him  and  just  a  few  yards  around 
the    bend    we    found    in    the    oozy    bank 
tracks    which    indicated    that    the    animal 
had    fallen    to    its    knees    in  leaving  the 
water,  and  up  the  bank  to  the  top  a  trail 
marked  with  blood.     The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  though  fluent  and  vigorous,  were  inad- 
equate to  the  occasion.     I  was  in  a  condition 
of  unbounded  exasperation.    For  a  little  dis- 
tance through  the  grass  and  the  bushes  the 
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marks  could  be  seen  plainly  enough,  but 
there  they  disappeared  and  that  was  the  last 
I  saw  of  my  deer.  The  captain  put  two 
dogs  out  on  the  trail  that  afternoon,  but  the 
wounded  animal  had  probably  died  in  some 
dense  thicket,  for  they  soon  returned  with- 
out having  run  any  great  distance.  FoiU' 
fine  deer  were  killed  the  next  day,  without 
any  participation  upon  my  part,  and  in  the 
evening  some  of  us  with    lanterns    went 


down  to  the  river  to  secure  one  that  had 
lodged  somewhere  in  the  drift-wood.  We 
found  it  by  the  light  of  the  birch-bark.  As 
we  made  our  way  along  the  bank,  our 
backwoodsman  would  pick  out  here  and 
there  a  large  white  birch  and  apply  a  match 
to  the  curling  ringlets  of  bark  at  the  foot  of 
its  trunk.  In  a  minute  the  whole  stem  of 
the  tree  was  in  a  roaring  blaze  that  lit  up 
the  river  bank  all  round  about  and  made 
the  great  cedars  look  like  gigantic  skeletons. 
Each  birch  was  a  brilliant  spectacle,  while 
it  burned  in  a  crackling,  soaikling  column 
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of  flame,  sending  showers  of  sparks  through 
the  forest  and  then  dying  out  in  an  angrj- 
red,  and  a  cloud  of  murky  smoke.  Our 
deer  was  found,  dressed,  and  hung  up  on  a 
dead  cedar,  out  of  the  reach  of  predatory 
animals,  and  we  went  home  to  camp  by  the 
light  of  our  lanterns. 

Next  morning  I  was  at  my  place,  still 

unsubdued  and  hopeful.     I  heard  a  shot 

fired  on  the  river 


That  afternoon  when  I  reached  camp,  I 
found  that  I  was  the  last  to  come  in,  and 
that  my  buck  had  already  been  seen  and 
his  size  noted.  I  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, and  a  proposition  to  gird  me,  as  a 
measure  of  affected  precaution,  with  the 
hoops  of  a  flour-barrel,  was  made  and  partly 
carried  into  execution.  There  were  sung, 
moreover,  sundry  snatches  of  the  forester's 
chorus  from  "As  you  Like  It :  " 


floated  down  with  it  and  past  me,  dead.  In 
eight  minutes,  by  my  watch,  Mr.  M.'s"  jack" 
came  to  the  bank,  at  the  spot  .where  the 
buck  had  come  in  and  howled  grievously 
over  the  lost  scent.  He  was  worn  out 
and  battered,  and  he  came  to  me  gladly 
when  I  called  him.  I  had  brought  some 
luncheon  down  with  me  that  morning,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  weak  enough  to 
give  Jack  every  bit  of  it. 


branches   hang-      ■ — — '"  -"""  •■' 

inginthecurrent        tbb  «*irTi«s  of  Mn«s 
and     becoming 

denuded  of  their  foliage  or  dying.  The  trunk 
or  stem  of  the  tree  is  in  some  cases  parallel 
with  the  water's  surface,  and  in  others  it 
dips  below  it  or  inclines  gradually  upward 
from  it.  Tliese  trees  have  been  named,  with 
anicesenseofthe  fitness  of  terms,"  sweepers.' 
We  found  them  such.     Our  raft  was||^ded 
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by  poles,  one  aft  and  the  other  forward.  A 
vigorous  use  of  these  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  determining  the  course  of 
the  craft,  but  one  was  dropped  and  another 
broken,  and  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  work 
her  sweet  will  of  us.  She  seemed  possessed 
of  a  mischievous  intelligence,  and  if  an 
obstruction  came  in  view,  made  directly 
for  it.  There  was  generally  room  for  her  to 
pass  beneath  a  "sweeper,"  which  she  always 
<!id;  but  it  was  different  with  the  passen- 
gers, who,  with  a  couple  of  unhappy  dogs, 
were  rasped  from  one  end  of  her  to  the  other, 
sometimes  into  the  water,  and  sometimes 
only  half  into  it,  but  always  holding  on  to 
the  logs  with  grim  desperation.  It  was 
only  by  a  united  effort  that  the  runaway 
was  ultimately  turned  into  tiie  fence,  so  to 
speak,  and  held  there  long  enough  for  us  to 
jump  oK 

When  the  day  arrived  for  breaking  up 
camp,  we  had  hung  up  In  our  bam  twenty- 
three  deer,  my  buck  being  accorded  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  line. 
Our  dogs  were  in,  looking,  it  is  true,  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  all  there,  which  is 
something  unusual  at  the  end  of  a  hunt  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  fact  is,  (he 
natives  discourage  hunting  with  dogs,  if  not, 
indeed,  all  hunting  in  which  they  themselves 
do  not  participate.  They  place  meat  which 
contains  strj'chnine  on  the  deer-paths,  and 
also,  when  occasion  offers,  shoot  the  dogs.  A 
patty  of  gentlemen  from  Bay  City  came  into 
our  neighborhood,  a  few  days  later  than  we 
did.  They  contemplated  a  three-weeks'  hunt, 
but  during  the  first  three  days  had  two  dogs 


shot  and  three  poisoned.  They  were  dis- 
couraged, and  left,  their  leader.  Colonel 
Fitzhugh,  offering  three  hundred  dollars 
reward  to  any  one  who  should  afford  him  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  individual 
that  had  done  the  mischief.  Colonel  Fitz- 
hugh is  a  gentleman  with  whom  a  conversa- 
tion of  the  kind  would  be  preferable  for 
being  conducted  vicariously.  Some  years 
ago  a  party  of  Oliio  people  lost  their  dogs 
in  the  same  way,  and  unluckily  for  the 
active  toxicologist,  they  found  out  who 
he  was.  When  I  passed  that  way  he  had 
rebuilt  his  bams  and  various  out-buildings, 
and  it  was  thought  that  until  the  region 
commanded  the  services  of  a  reliable  insur- 
ance company  he  would  abstain  from  the 
use  of  strychnine.  The  immunity  our  party 
enjoyed  had  been  gained  somewhat  as  an 
ancient  proprietary  right,  they  having  hunted 
there  for  so  many  years.  Besides,  they  had 
in  various  ways  rendered  themselves  popular 
with  the  natives ;  no  visitor  ever  left  the  camp 
hungry — or  thirsty,  and  the  Herr  Doctor's 
periodicity  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  a 
widely  spread,  if  not  numerous,  community. 
They  saved  up  fractures  of  six  months' 
standing  for  him,  and  events  of  a  more 
strictly  domestic  nature  seemed  to  liappen 
adventitiously  during  his  hunting  sojourn. 

We  brought  out  our  venison  safely  and  in 
good  condition, — a  ton  and  a  half  of  it  or 
thereabouts.  At  Detroit  we  went  our  ways, 
ending  an  expedition  which  had  in  it,  luckily, 
no  mishaps  to  marit,but  plenty  of  wholesome 
recreation  to  make  one's  recollection  of  it 
wholly  pleasant. 
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Mystic  that  she  was,  Rosy  was  ever 
looking  for  some  celestial  communication. 
To  such  a  nature,  heaven  is  all  about. 
There  are  no  accidents ;  the  angels  minister 
in  whatever  befalls.  So  when  Mark  came, 
he  found  her  with  the  old  gladness  shining 
from  her  face,  singing  with  irrepressible 
spontaneity  and  the  delicious  melody  of 
a  Virginia  wood-robin.  Nothing  could  be 
more   inspiriting  than   the  martial   enthu- 


siasm and  fire  of  fine  sincerity  with  which 
she  rendered  Charles  Wesley's  hymn. 
beginning : 


Ang, 


\tsai,  the  name  higb  over  >ll, 
In  hell,  or  earth,  or  sk];, 
ngels  uid  men  before  him  Ul 
And  deviU  (ear  uid  fljr." 


Mark  came  into  hearing  as  she  condudeil 
the  singing  of  this  first  verse,  and  he  paused 
involuntanly  to  hear  the  rest  Rwy 
omitted  the  next  stanza,  and  struck  into 
the  third,  which  exactly  fitted  her  mood : 


"  Cop^ghl. — AH  lights  reserved. 
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"Oh,  that  the  world  might  tute  and  S' 

The  ridies  of  his  grace. 
The  amu  of  lore  that  compass  me 

Would  all  mankind  embrace." 


The  rich  voice  gave  a  new  meaning  to 
the  words,  and  Bonamy  could  see  in  her 
face,  framed  in  the  honeysuckle  that  grew 
over  die  window,  the  reflex  of  all  she 
sang,  as  she  plied  her  needle  and  rocked 
slowly  to  and  fro.  Again  she  skipped— 
she  was  thinking  of  the  dangers  of  life  in 
Texas,  perhaps,  but  she  dropped  now  to  the 
last  verse  of  the  hymn,  and  Charles  Wesley 
himself  would  have  found  new  meaning  in 
bis  own  words,  could  he  have  heard  her 
dng,  in  a  tone  now  soft  and  low,  but  full 
of  pathetic  exultation  still : 

"  Happy,  if  with  mv  latest  breath, 

I  mav  bat  gasp  bis  name. 
Preach  Oim  to  all,  and  ciy  in  death, 

Schold,  behold  the  I^mb  1 " 

While  she  sang  these  words,  Bonamy 
came  softly  into  the  yard  and  walked  up  to 
the  window,  pulling  aside  the  honeysuckles. 
Roxy  was  not  startled.  Mark  had  been  so 
present  in  her  imaginings  that  it  seemed  to 
the  rapt  girl  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
worid  to  see  him  standing  there  looking  at 
her,  with  his  face  suffused  with  emotbn. 

"  A  body  could  suffer  and  die,  with  you 
(o  strengthen,"  he  said. 

"No,  with  God.  It  is  God  that  gives 
me  this  desire  to  suffer  or  to  die  for  him.  I 
know  it  is  given  for  something,  but  I  must 
wait  until  the  way  is  open  for  me." 

"The  way  is  opened  to-day.  Before  New- 
Year's,  I  hope  that  you  and  I  will  be  carry- 
ing out  the  spirit  of  that  hymn  in  the 
republic  of  Texas." 

"  Why  ?     How  ?     Come  in  and  tell  me." 

Mark  went  in,  and,  saluting  her  with  a 
lover's  warmth,  told  her  what  his  father  had 
stud.  Help  from  this  quarter  was  just  the 
most  miraculous  thing  in  the  world.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  not  more  sure  of  a 
divine  vocation,  than  was  Roxy  at  that 
moment.  She  pushed  her  chair  back  from 
the  window,  beckoned  Mark  to  kneel  down 
«ith  her,  and  then,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Saint  Theresa  when  she  sought  in  childhood 
a  martyrdom  among  the  Moors,  Roxy  poured 
out  thanks  to  God  for  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  sufiering,  and  perhaps  of  dying,  for 
the  Lord. 

Mark  left  Roxy  when  the  tavern  bell  was 
ringiog  its  muezzin  call  to  supper.  He 
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went  away  as  he  always  left  her  presence, 
in  a  state  of  sympathetic  exaltation,  which 
would  have  lasted  him  imtil  he  could  have 
suimed  himself  again  in  her  religious  expe- 
rience, had  it  not  been  that  in  his  walk 
toward  home,  he  pased  the  house  of  Has 
Kirtley.  The  sight  of  the  house  disturbed 
his  complacency  with  recollections  of  his 
past  failures.  He  had  no  fear  now  of  any 
enticement  from  Nancy,  but  he  was  grow- 
ing a  little  more  distrustful  of  himself,  in  a 
general  way.  A  Itu'king  feeling  that  under- 
neath this  missionary  Mark  was  a  treacherous 
other  self,  capable  of  repeating  the  foUiea 
of  the  past,  troubled  him.  He  longed 
for  Texas,  not  as  of  old,  to  leave  Nancy 
behind,  but  because  he  felt,  as  who  does  not^ 
that  a  great  change  in  circumstance  would 
help  to  make  a  change  in  him.  He  forgot, 
as  we  all  foi^et,  that  the  ugly  self  is  not  to 
be  left  behind.  There  is  no  way  but  to 
turn  and  foce  a  foe  who  must  needs  be 
mess-mate  and  bed-fellow  with  us  to  the 
very  end. 

That  night,  at  supper,  Amanda,  the  elder 
of  the  sisters  Bonamy,  told  Mark  that  he 
would  better  learn  to  make  shoes.  This 
obscure  allusion  to  the  trade  of  Roxy's 
father  was  meant  for  wit  and  sarcasm,  but 
to  Amanda's  surprise,  her  father  took  up 
for  Mark.  Roxy  Adams  was  a  fine  gill, 
— a  little  too  pious,  but  at  least  that  was  not 
a  common  fault  with  girls.  And  Janet, 
the  impulsive  younger  sister,  said  she 
wished  Mark  would  mairy  Roxy.  She  had 
such  a  handsome  lace,  with  a  glad  look  shin- 
ing  out  from  behind. 

"  What  a  little  goose  you  are  I  "  said  the 
dignified  Amanda;  "did ever  anybody  hear 
such  nonsense  ? — a  glad  look  fining  out 
from  behind  1  Silly !  For  my  part,  I  dont 
like  a  girl  that  is  always  smiling." 

"  But  she  don't  smile.  She  only  looks 
glad,"  persisted  Janet 

"  As  if  anybody  could  look  glad  without 
smiling  I     Let's  see  you  try." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  1  I^s  just  like  before  the  sim 
comes  up  in  the  morning, — the  hills  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  show  the  bright  sky 
through  the  trees,  the  water  looks  like  gold, 
the  houses  seem  to  stand  out  with  light  all 
around  ihem,  in  a  splendid  kind  of  a  way. 
It's  sunshine  just  agoing  to  come,  like 
Roxy's  smile,  that  isn't  quite  a  smile,  you 

The  father  laughed,  as  he  might  have 
laughed  at  baby-talk.  Mark  patted  the 
young  girl  on  the  shoulder,  with  : 

"A  poet  in  the  family,  I  declai^*',^.-.Q|.j 
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."  A  goose  in  the  family,"  said  Amanda. 
"  A  smile  that  isn't  quite  a  smile  is  a  sensi- 
ble remark  !  You'd  better  go  to  school  to 
Roxy,  She's  teaching  one  idiot  now,  and  I 
don't  know  but  she's  got  two."  Thislast 
with  a  look  at  Mart. 

As  for  Mis.  Hanks,  she  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied whensheheardof theairangcment.  She 
thought  the  colonel  sliould  have  insisted  on 
Mark's  staying  at  home.  But  he  would  come 
to  be  somebody  yet, — a  presiding  elder  and 
may  be  a  bishop.  She  was  glad,  for  her  part, 
that  Roxy  had  taken  her  advice.  It  was  a 
good  deai  better  than  marrying  a  Presbyte- 
rian, anyhow.  Roxy  would  have  a  good  and 
talented  husband,  and  a  Methodist,  with  real 
heart  religion. 

"  Wait  till  the  pie's  cut  before  you  say 
whether  they's  blackberries,  or  elderberries, 
or  pisen  poke-berries  insides,"  said  Jemima. 

Twonnet  tried  to  think  the  best  when 
Roxy  told  her.  But  the  knowledge  that 
Roxy  had  of  her  friend's  opinion  of  Mark 
was  a  wedge  of  estrangement  between  them. 
They  visited  each  other,  but  their  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  constrained.  Each 
blamed  the  other  for  the  cooling  of  a  friend- 
ship which  they  had  often  vowed  Should  be 
eternal.  In  such  gradual  dissolutions  of 
eternal  friendships,  each  party,  feeling  herself 
innocent,  is  sure  that  the  other  must  be 
censurable.  They  never  think  of  falling  out 
with  those  deep  and  irresistible  currents  in 
human  nature  before  the  force  of  which  we 
are  all  helpless. 

The  whole  town  was  a^tated  bythe  news 
of  the  engagement.  For  it  was  news.  What 
battles  and  bankruptcies  are  to  a  metropolis, 
such  are  marriages  and  deaths  to  a  village. 
The  match-makers  were  generally  pleased ; 
for  there  was  romance  in  the  wild  stories  of 
how  Colonel  Bonamy  had  quarreled  with  his 
son  about  going  to  Texas,  but  had  finally 
consented  to  the  marriage  and  the  mission. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  old  man 
was  not  "  nigli  so  hard-hearted  since  his 
wife  died."  He  might  get  over  his  infidelity 
yet,  some  day — though  he  did  swear  dread- 
ful, you  know.  Some  thought  that  he  meant 
to  run  for  Congress,  and  wanted  to  get  Mark 
out  of  tht  way  and  purchase  the  favor  of 
the  Methodists  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Highbuiy  was  delighted  that  his  own 
words  had  weighed  widi  Whittaker,  and 
Mrs.  Highbury  rocked  her  little  fat  body  to 
and  fro,  lifting  her  toes  off  the  floor  each 
time,  and  rhythmically  echoed  Mr.  High- 
bury's opinion  that  no  man  ought  to  preach 
without  a  theol<^cal  education. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


I  PANTHER, 


Jim  McGowan,  of  Rocky  Foit,  who  had 
felt  keenly  his  insecurity  in  the  actions  of 
Nancy  Kirtley  ever  since  the  advent  of  young 
Bonamy  on  his  electioneering  trip,  heard  of 
Mark's  engagement  with  relief.  He  had 
brought  a  load  of  wood  to  town  and  sold  ii 
to  old  Mrs.  Taitnim,  the  ideal  town  gossip, 
who  assailed  the  very  children  upon  the  stiea 
with  persistent  catechisms  about  the  a&in 
of  their  parents,  and  whose  love  of  hearing 
was  only  equ^ed  by  her  love  of  telling. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  uninfonnd 
hearer,  she  poured  the  whole  story  of  the  col- 
onel's opposition  and  the  colonel's  arrangt 
ment  and  Amanda's  "  dudgeon,"  into  ^e 
ears  of  the  eager  Jim  McGowan,  while  be 
was  throwing  a  cord  of  ash  wood  over  ha 
back  fence.  She  added  the  information  tbjl 
the  Bonamys  were  a  regular  big  fish  &iiiilv, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  rise  for  a  poor  giil 

Jim  drove  home  in  a  state  of  glorification. 
He  was  sure  that  Nancy  would  be  humbie 
enough  now.  She  had  always  t>een  gracioifi 
to  him  in  proportion  to  Bonamy's  reInot^ 
ness.  Now  that  Bonamy  was  gone  entirely, 
Nancy  would  set  her  lines  for  Jim  mote 
carefully  than  ever.  He  would  hold  bad[. 
and  let  her  see  how  it  felt  to  be  kepi 
oC  It  was  her  turn  to  fish  awhile.  Jim 
McGowaii  is  not  the  only  man  who  finds,  lo 
his  sorrow,  just  when  he  thinks  he  under- 
stands, that  he  has  not  begun  to  undeistand 
a  woman. 

Jim  was  a  little  distant  with  Nancy.  She 
was  looking  her  best  in  a  new  calico,  for  she 
had  seen  him  go  down  in  the  morning,  li 
was  all  the  poor  fellow  could  do  to  keep  tip 
his  lofty  and  half-injured  air.  He  wanted 
to  introduce  the  news  he  had  to  tell  in  an 
accidental  way,  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him.  But  the  girl  was  so 
dazzUng  that  he  could  not  welt  keep  his 
head. 

Nancy  KJTtley  was  a  flower  of  that  curioBS 
poor-whitey  race  which  is  called  "  tar-bee! '' 
m  the  northern  Carolina,  "sand-hilla"  i" 
the  southern,  "  corn-cracker  "  in  Kentuckr, 
"  yahoo "  in  Mississippi,  and  in  Cafifwoii 
"  Pike."  They  never  continue  in  one  sUf, 
but  are  the  half  gypsies  of  America,  scdni^ 
by  shifdess  remoirals  from  one  regioa  to 
another  to  better  their  wretched  fortunes,  or, 
more  likely,  to  gratify  a  restless  love  of  change 
and  adventure.  They  arc  the  Hoosios  A 
the  dark  regions  of  Indiana  and  the  Eg^ 


lians  of  southern  Illinois.  Always  in  a  half- 
barbarous  state,  it  is  arooD^  them  that 
IfDchings  most  prevail.  Their  love  of  ex- 
dtement  drives,  them  into  a  daring  life  and 
often  into  crime.  From  them  came  the 
Kentucky  frontiersmen,  the  Texan  rangers, 
the  Murrell  highwaymen,  the  Arkansas  reg- 
ulators and  anti-regulators,  the  ancient  keel- 
boatmen,  the  more  modem  flat-boatmen  and 
raftsmen  and  roustabouts,  and  this  race  fiir- 
ni^es,  perhaps,  more  than  its  share  of  the 
"road  agents"  that  infest  the  territories. 
Brave  men  and  generous  men  are  often  found 
among  them ;  but  they  are  never  able  to  rise 
above  Daniel  Boones  and  Simon  Kentons. 
Beautifiil  women,  of  the  magnificent,  swarthy, 
half-oriental,  animal  sort,  spring  now  and 
then  from  this  stock,  and  of  these  Nancy 
was  one, — a  perfect  gypsy  queen  of  beauty 
as  she  stood  there  that  day  and  set  poor 
McGowan  wild.  She  was  more  cordial  than 
usual,  and  the  poor,  distracted  fellow  found 
himself  prone  to  receive  gratefully  so  much 
sunshine.  Getting  desperate,  he  came  out  at 
last  with: 

"  Nancy,  you  remember  that  air  Mark 
Sonamy  that  come  foolin'  roun'  here  last 
,  year,  runnin'  fer  the  legislater  ?  " 

"  I  'low  y&u  ricoUect  him,  Jim.  You've 
been  mad  enough  about  him  ever  since. 
And  you  got  fined  over"!  Republican  meet- 
in'-house  for  disturbin'  his  meetin'.  And 
111  bet  he  don't  forgit  me."  With  that 
Nancy  tossed  hack  her  abundant  dark- 
brown  hair  and  threw  out  her  chin  in  a 
saucy,  triumphant  fashion  that  set  her  lover 
wild.  "  I  haint  a  gal  to  be  forgot  easy, 
now,  am  I,  Jim  ?  And  he's  a  feller  worth 
while,"  she  added,  getting  up  and  posing 
her  magnificent  figure  on  the  hearth  where 
Jim  could  see  to  the  best  advantage  her 
perfect  shape,  her  great,  black  eyes  with  a 
soft  sensuous  droop  in  them,  her  rich  com- 
plexion, her  well  set  red  lips  and  white 
teeth. 

"  What  a  creetur  you  air,  Nance ! "  cried 
Jim,  leaning  forward  in  a  f^tic  state  of 
mingled  love  and  despair.  "  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  some  news,  but  I  sha'n't  if  you  go 
on  that  way." 

"What  way,  Jim?  Don't  be  a  fool 
about  Bonamy  jest  because  he's  so  hand- 
some. What  about  him  ?  Is  he  coming  out 
here  to  see  me  ?  I  wish  he  would.  He's 
as  big  a  fool  as  you  air." 

"  I  'low  I'd  better  go,"  said  Jim,  rising 
with  an  air  of  offense,  but  sure  that  his  news 
would  humble  Nancy-  "  All  they  is  about 
it  is  that  Mark  Bonamy  is  goin'  to  marry 
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shoemaker  Adams's  gid,  and  both  on  'em 
is  off  fer  Texas  in  a  month  or  two.  It  aint 
no  matter  of  mine,  you  know,  but  I  knowed 
you'd  keer,  seein'  you  was  so  all-fired  sweet 
to  him." 

Nancy  bridled  proudly. 

"  I'll  show  you  whether  heTl  marry  that 
girl  or  not,  dog-on  her."  She  turned  to 
the  high  mantel-shelf  and  lifted  an  old  tin 
cup  which  was  turned  upside  down,  and 
picked  up  a  watch  seal. 

"  May  be  you  don't  know  who  give  me 
that  ?  "  she  said,  with  her  great  black  eyes 
snapping  fire  triumphantly  under  her  dark 
brows.  Then  she  seized  from  the  other  end 
of  the  shelf  a  red  morocco  Testament, 
"  May  be  you  kin  read  writin',  Jim.  I  can't. 
But  thafs  his  name.  I'm  agoin'  off  to 
Luzerne  to-morry  momin'.  And  you  look 
at  me,  Jim."  Here  she  straightened  herself 
up  proudly,  and  her  swarthy,  almost  oriental, 
beauty  became  more  wonderful  when  her 
whole  countenance  was  lit  up  with  defiance. 

"  How  long  kin  Roxy  Adams  stan'  agin 
me  ?  Look  at  me,  Jim,  and  say  whether 
I'm  purty  or  not.  You  come  here  saying 
to  yourself:  '  Now,  when  that  Nancy  hears 
that  Bonamy's  clean  gone  she'll  be  down 
on  her  knees  to  me.'  Jest  as  ef  1  haint  got 
more  beaus  than  I  kin  count.  Jim  Mc- 
Gowan, you  may  jest  go  to  thunder,  the 
quicker  the  better."    And  she  turned  fiercely 

Jim  saw  his  defeat  too  cleariy  to  tarry. 
With  a  few  testy  words  of  retort  he  made ' 
his  way  out  to  his  wagon  and  started  home. 
But  ever  as  he  drove  over  the  rough  road 
of  Rocky  Fork  he  recalled  the  vision  of  the 
fierce,  dark,  magnificent  woman  standing 
on  the  hearth  and  stamping  her  foot  as  she 
dismissed  him.  And  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  he  compared  her  to  a  panther,  think- 
ing aloud  as  men  of  his  cJass  are  prone 
to  do. 

"  Blamed  ef  she  haint  a  painter.  A  r^- 
ler  painter,  teeth  an'  daws  an'  all,  by 
hokey  I  Looked  jest  like  a  painter  ready 
to  spring  on  me  and  tear  me  aJl  to  flinders. 
And  that's  what  she  is,  painter  an'  nothin' 
else.  But  gosh!  she's  a  splendid  creeturl 
Confound  her  picter." 

CHAPTER  XXVII, 
NANCY   IN   TOWN. 

The  solitary  horse  of  the  Kirtley  family 
was  in  use  in  the  com-fieJd.  Only  one  more 
day's  woric  was  needed  to  "lay  by"  the 
field,  but  Nancy  had  come  to  be  dictatai)  |  ij 
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so  instead  of  being  hitched  to  the  plow,  oM 
Bob  was  side-saddled  for  Nancy.  The  old 
woman  scolded,  but  the  arrangecneiit  suited 
the  father  as  well  as  it  did  the  daughter — it 
gave  him  an  excuse  for  spending  tlie  day  at 
the  grocery  in  Canaan,  a  promised  land 
comprising  three  drinking-places  and  a  shoe- 
shop.  K&.  the  way  up  and  down  the 
hills  to  town  Nancy  turned  over  and  over 
again  in  her  mind  various  plans  of  attack. 
To  exhibit  the  keepsakes  to  Roxy  asserting 
an  engagement  between  Mark  and  herself 
night  serve  her  purpose  far  enough  to  break 
off  the  marriage  with  Roxy,  but  it  would 
probably  anger  Bonamy  and  defeat  her 
main  hope.  She  was  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  if  she  should  threaten  Mark,  or 
attack  him  in  any  way,  all  expedients  for 
entrapping  him  would  fail.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  keep  vindictive  measures  till  the 
last 

Her  first  objective  point  was  an  inter- 
view with  Mark,  and  to  this  end  she  seated 
herself  in  his  office,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  awaited  his  entrance.  When  he  ap- 
peared on  the  door-step  she  was  offended  to 
note  that  he  drew  back  for  a  moment  as 
though  he  would  fain  avoid  meeting  her. 
For  Mark  had  just  been  licensed  to 
preach,  the  day  before,  and  with  a  freshened 
sense  of  his  responsibility,  not  only  to  God 
but  to  the  public,  he  was  chagrined  to 
come  upon  Nancy  lying  in  wait  He  greeted 
her  as  "  Sister  Kirtley,"  after  the  inflexible 
Methodist  &shion  of  that  day,  but  his 
friendliness    went    no    further.      She    was 


attracted.  To  dally  with  the  belle  of  Rocky 
Fork  at  a  hoe-down  on  Rocky  Fork  was 
easy  enough  ;  to  have  her  obtrusive  beauty 
thrust  upon  him,  in  his  own  office  in  Luzerne, 
when  he  had  a  brand  new  Ucense  to  preach 
in  his  pocket,  a  mission  to  Texas  in  his 
mind  and  a  fi^sh  and  most  religious  be- 
trothal to  a  saint  like  Roxy  Adi^s  in  his 
heart,  was  ^uite  another  thing.  Besides  he 
momently  expected  the  advent  of  his  father. 
What  would  the  cynical  old  atheist  say  or 
do  if  he  should  find  his  pious  son  in  such 
company  P  In  his  eager  desire  to  be  rid  of 
her  he  was  almost  rude. 

Entered  after  awhile  Bonam^  the  elder, 
who  affected  not  to  see  the  gvl  and  who 
immediately  absorbed  himself  in  writing. 
But  Nancy's  observing  vanity  had  detected 
the  furtive  glance  with  which  the  surprised 
senior  had  taken  her  in.  She  noted  also 
the  increased  constraint  of  Mark,  who  now 


answered  her  in  curt,  half-defiant  mono- 
syllables. 

Seeing  that  she  was  gaining  nothing  by 
blandishment  she  thought  to  try  a  little 
skillful  intimidation.  She  liegan  to  feel  for 
her  handkerchief.  But  as  a  woman  his 
but  one  pocket  it  often  becomes  a  necessary 
and  natural  thing  for  her  to  remove  the 
superimposed  strata  in  order  to  reach  those 
below.  Nancy  firat  pulled  out  the  pocket- 
Testament  Mark  had  given  her  in  a  mamail 
of  effilsive  zeal. 

"Do  you  know  that?  "she  said.  "May 
be  you  don't  ricollect.  Folks  forgits  theii 
country  fiiends  mighty  easy,  1  pack  this 
Testament  around  weth  me  all  the  time." 
She  saw  on  Mark's  face  signs  that  the  VsR- 
ure  was  woricing,  and  she  was  happy. 

"  I  declar' !  ef  I  haint  got  this  weth  me 
too,"  and  she  fished  out  the  watch  seal  "  I 
hadn't  oughter  keep  that  in  my  pocket  I 
wouldn't  lose  it  fer  money,"  and  she  held  it 
up  and  looked  at  it.  "  When  folks  talts 
about  your  marryin'  somebody  they  don't 
know't  I've  got  this  purty  thing  in  my 
pocket,  do  they  ?  " 

"  Maik,"  said  Colonel  Bonamy,  who  had 
now  heard  enough  to  guess  at  the  state  of 
the  case,  "  take  this  over  to  the  cleA's 
office,"  handing  a  paper.  "  See  that  it  is 
fixed  up  all  right  Don't  hurry."  The 
junior  started  off.  "  Take  plenty  of  time 
and  be  carefiil,"  the  old  man    called  aftei 

Mark  had  turned  toward  his  father  with 
his  face  aflame  with  mortification.  But  the 
old  man  spoke  dryly  as  though  he  woe 
ptarticularly  interested  in  the  busmess  in- 
trusted to  his  son.  The  young  man  had  do 
doubt  that  his  &ther  had  some  ulterior  pui- 
pose  in  thus  sending  him  away,  but  he  was 
so  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  position  between  ibt 
uncomfortable  Nancy  on  one  side  and  ibe 
uncomfortable  parent  on  the  otha,  that  be 
was  quite  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  hit 
father's  adroit  cross-questioning  of  the  fA. 
He  could  not  divine  what  was  Colonel 
Bonamy's  purpose,  but  he  knew  that  all  the 
information  that  Nancy  could  give  wooU 
be  extracted  in  the  interest  of  that  purpose. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  county  clerk's  offi« 
and  opened  the  carefiilly  folded  p<u)er,  tmty 
to  find  to  his  confusion  that  it  was  blank,  he 
understood  that  he  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  office  to  remain  away  until  Nancy  shonU 
depart.  He  made  a  bungling  excuse  to  the 
clerk  for  having  brought  a  blank  paper,  but 
be  drew  a  fevorable  augury  from  his  Mier'i 
action.  /  -  i 
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It  was  characteristic  of  the  elder  Bonamy 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  speak  at  once. 
He  scratched  a  few  lines  with  the  pen,  to 
put  possible  suspicions  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  witness,  then  began  with  common- 
place remarks  about  her  father  and  his  local 
influence  on  Rocky  Fork,  proceeded  with 
some  very  bold  flatteries  quite  suited  to  the 
palate  of  the  girl,  who  seriously  began  to 
debate,  whether,  Guling  the  son,  she  should 
rot  try  for  the  father.  Then  the  old  lawyer 
set  her  to  talking  about  Mark;  drew  from 
her  fim  one  and  then  another  particular  of 
the  young  man's  conduct;  chuckled  with  her 
over  her  adroitness  in  capturing  the  watch- 
seal;  took  her  side  in  the  whole  matter, 
laughed  at  Mark's  piety ;  got  out  of  her  an 
account  of  the  transfer  of  the  Testament  to 
her;  led  her  off  on  an  unsuspecting  account 
of  her  other  numerous  triumphs;  applauded 
her  victory  over  McGowan;  got  her  to 
boast  in  detail  of  the  arts  she  made  use  of 
in  capturing  her  admirets;  drew  out  of  her 
by  piecemeal  a  statement  of  her  motives  in 
getting  the  testament  from  Mark;  and  even, 
by  espousing  her  side  of  the  case,  compelled 
an  implied  admission  of  her  intent  in  coming 
to  town  at  that  time. 

He  had  how  given  the  fish  all  the  line 
that  seemed  best.  It  was  time  to  reel  in 
as  he  could.  But  while  her  complacent 
vanity  was  yet  untouched  by  any  suspicion 
of  his  purpose  he  made  a  vain  endeavor  to 
get  possession  of  the  Testament  and  watch- 
seal. 

"  No  sir — no  sii^-ee —  no-Mr-ee,  Bob ! " 
cried  the  giri  with  a  you  don*t-catch-me 
air.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
she  could  outwit  any  lawyer.  She  would 
show  him  I 

"  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  use  it  to  plague 
Mark  wdth.  You  see  I'm  determined  to 
have  my  way  with  him." 

But  the  girt  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Col- 
onel Bonamy's  way  was  her  way.  She  put 
the  keepsakes  back  in  her  pocket,  and  then 
gave  the  pocket  a  litde  pat  with  her  hand, 
as  though  she  said :  "  Let  him  get  them,  if 
he  can."  This  litde  dumb  show  did  not 
escape  Bonamy's  quick  obser\-ation,  and  he 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  replevin 
the  trinkets,  only  saying, 

"  You  know  what  you're  about,  don't 
you  ?  " 

But  he  began  cautiously  to  tighten  the 
line.  He  questioned  Nanc)r  now  in  a  harder 
tone,  putting  her  conduct  in  a  light  not  so 
favorable  to  hetself.  Seizing  on  points  here 
and  there,  he  grouped  them  so  that  they 
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seemed  ugly.  Nancy  became  irritated  and 
dented  what  she  had  said  before.  Then 
the  lawyer,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  that 
had  just  a  tinge  of  something  not  so  pleas- 
ant as  a  smile,  pointed  out  the  contradicdon. 
It  was  vain  that  Nancy  went  into  a  passion 
— the  lawyer  was  quiet,  and  even  friendly. 
He  wished  to  help  her  out  of  some  vague 
legal  difhculty  and  shamefiil  disgrace  diat 
he  pretended  to  see  in  store  for  her. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  afraid  to  give 
vent  to  her  wrath,  contending  as  she  nevo: 
had  before,  with  a  man  who  cared  no  more 
for  her  blandishments  than  he  feared  her 
temper,  and  who  was  as  superior  to  her  in 
craft  as  in  knowledge,  with  pride  and  van- 
ity wounded,  and  without  power  to  avenge 
the  injury,  or  certainty  even  that  there  was 
any  injury  to  avenge,  she  found  herself  bad- 
gered and  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  The 
lawyer  made  her  words  seem  something 
else  than  she  meant.  She  was  not  very 
scrupulous  about  telling  the  truth,  but  Col- 
onel Bonamy,  without  saying  anything  dis- 
courteous, made  her  appear  a  monstrous 
liar,  by  giving  back  her  words  in  senses  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  had  intended.  At 
last,  in  sheer  despair  and  defeat,  she  row 
to  go,  red  with  suppressed  irritation,  and 
biting  her  lips. 

"  Don't  hurry,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Sit 
down.  Mark  will  surely  be  here  soon,  and 
if  he  thinks  as  much  of  you  as  you  seem  to 
think  he  does,  heTl  be  sorry  to  have  you  go 
while  he  is  away.  Yhu  say  he  is  fond  of  you, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  so,  but  you  must  not 
say  one  thing  now  and  another  after  awhile. 
Sit  down." 

Cowed  by  the  steady,  penetrating  gaze 
of  the  old  man's  hard  gray  eyes,  she  sank 
back  into  the  chair,  to  undergo  again  a  proc- 
ess of  mental  and  moral  dissection,  even 
more  severe  than  that  she  had  before  expe- 
rienced. Defeat  is  a  thousand-fold  woise 
to  an  overbearing  person  accustomed  to 
triumph,  than  to  another,  and  .Nancy  was 
by  this  time  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  She  must 
break  out  in  some  desperate  fashion,  or  die. 

"  Colonel  Bonamy,"  she  cried,  getting  to 
her  feet,  and  looking  now  like  a  volcano  in 
eruption.  "What  do  you  keep  on  axin 
an'  axin  sech  questions  fer?  Confound 
yer  lawyers'  questions !  You  set  me  crazy, 
and  make  me  out  a  liar  in  spite  of  myself. 
Go  to  thunder,  I  tell  you,  with  yer  blamed 
axin  me  this  and  axin  me  that  I'll  do  as 
I  please,  and  say  what  I  want  to;  you  see 
if  I  don't,  dog-on  you  I " 

"  I  would,"  said  the  ccdonel,  chuckling^  |  ^' 
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"  If  I  was  pretty  like  you,  I'd  do  as  I 
pleased,  too."  And  aher  a  pause,  he 
added,  in  an  audible  aside, — "  if  I  went  to 
poiitentiary  for  it  Those  trinkets  of  Mark's 
would  do  to  begin  suit  against  him  in  case 
he  don't  many  you,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
will.  But  tlien,  there's  all  the  rest  that 
gave  you  things, — let's  see,  McGowan,  and 
Jackson,  and  Lumbkin,  and  BiUings,  and 
all  of  them.  It  might  go  awful  hard  with 
you,  if  it  could  be  proved  you  were  engaged 
to  so  many  at  once,  lliat's  more'n  the 
law  allows.  You  know  there's  a  law  against 
a  gid  being  engaged  to  so  many  at  once. 
Let's  see,  how  many  was  it  all  at  once  that 
you  said  ?  McGowan,  that's  one,  and 
Jackson  is  two,  and " 

"  I'm  agoin';  blamed  if  I  haint !  I  don't 
want  no  more  jaw,  lawyers  or  no  lawyers. 
I'm  one  as  can  take  keer  of  myself,  any- 
how 1" 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  you  wont  wait  longer. 
Mark '11  be  back " 

But  Nancy  was  already  going  out  of  the 
door,  crying  with  vexation. 

The  colonel  went  after  her.  He  wanted 
to  say  just  one  thing  more,  he  told  her. 
She  stopped,  and  he  held  her  by  his  awfiil 
gray  eyes  while  he  asked,  severely : 

"  Did  you  say,  or  didn't  you  say,  that 
Major  Lathers  was  at  your  house  the  night 
you  say  you  danced  with  Mark  ? " 

"Your  axin  questions  ag'in,  an'  I  wont 
Stan'  no  more  of  yer  axin,  I  tell  you!  You 
may  ax  tell  ye're  blind." 

"  You'd  better  answer  that  Remember 
I  know  all  about  these  things,  now.  You've 
told  me  yourself." 

"  No,  you  don't  I  sha'n't  tell  you 
whether  Lathers  was  there  or  not.  You're 
just  windin'  me  up  and  windin'  me  up,  with 
yer  axin.     You  may  ax  tell  yer  blind." 

"  Was  Lathers  at  your  house  the  night 
you  say  you  danced  with  Mark  p  You  say 
so.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not- 
You  don't  always  tell  the  same  story.  It 
mayn't  be  triie." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  true,  you  old — you  old 

"Well,  what?  Speak  right  out  If  11 
do  you  good.     I'm  an  old  what  7  " 

But  Nancy  choked  herself,  and  kept 
down  her  epithets,  fearing  something,  she 
could  not  tell  what. 

"  I  was  going  to  give  you  some  good 
advice,"  proceeded  Bonamy.  "  But  it  don't 
matter  to  me  what  becomes  of  you,  if  you 
talk  that  way.  I  don't  believe  now  that 
Hark  danced  with  you  at  all" 


"  You  don't,  hey  ?  You  jest  go  ri^t 
straight  and  ax  Major  Lathers.  Didn't  he 
try  to  keep  Mark  from  dancin'  with  me? 
He'll  teU  you  all  about  it" 

"  Oh,  that's  what  I  wanted  to  know— 
whether  Lathers  was  there  or  not  You've 
told  me  now." 

"  No,  I  haint,  nuther." 

"  Why,  how  could  Lathers  tell  me  about 
Mark's  dancing  with  you,  and  how  could 
he  try  to  keep  Mark  from  dandng  with 
you,  if  he  was  not  there  ?  But  I  wont  tdj 
Lathers,"  he  added,  as  though  in  a  half 
soliloquy,  "  for  I  don't  want  to  get  you  into 
trouble.  You  know  he's  shoUl^  and  the 
sheriff  takes  up  people.  If  I  should  tell 
him  you  were  m  town  now  But  yiw 

said  he  was  there  that  night,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

"  I  haint  agoin'  to  talk  to  you  no  more 
You'll  make  me  tell  more'n  I  ever  know'd, 
in  spite  of  myself,  with  yer  everiasdn'  talk- 
in'  an'  talkin',  an'  axin  an'  axin.  Go  long 
with  yer  old " 

But  Nancy  did  not  finish  her  scnteno. 
Bonamy  had  cowed  her  so  that  she  feared 
she  knew  not  what  of  defeat  and  mortifi- 
cation if  she  should  say  another  word,  and 
she  was  utterly  choked  with  vexatioiL 

Colonel  Bonamy  had  at  least  made  sort 
that  Nancy  would  carry  no  confidences  to 
the  ingenious  sheriff  His  vague  hints  htA 
excited  an  undefined  fear  in  her  ignorani 
mind,  already  cowed  by  the  badgering  and 
tormenting  course  of  cross-questioning' to 
which  she  had  been  subjected.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  law  was  incomprehen- 
sible by  her,  and  she  was  not  sure  but 
that  tia^ot  Lathers,  If  he  should  cone  to 
know  how  many  engaged  lovers  she  bad 
had  at  one  time,  might  send  the  jury  to 
arrest  her,  whereupon  she  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  tned  by  a  lot  of  lawyoi 
and  colonels,  and  then  locked  iq>  by  the 
judge. 

She  went  back  to  Haz  Kirtley's  flilLof 


wrath,  but  all  her  ferocity  was  ( 
and  turned  back  in  a  flood  of  bitteraes 
up(m  herself.  So  entirely  had  the  lawya 
daunted  her  that  she  even  feared  to  resort  to 
her  extreme  revenge  of  an  interview  with 
Roxy.  Roxy  might  triumph  over  her  abA 
exulting  in  her  own  success.  She  sullenly 
put  the  saddle  on  old  Bob  and  rode  away 
up  the  hill,  stopping  at  the  top  to  shake  het 
list  and  threaten  that  she  would  yet  come 
back  and  tell  that  good-for-nothing  town 
girl  something  that  would  make  her  bate 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
EVERMORE. 

Mrs.  Hanks  offered  to  make  a  wedding 
for  Roxy.  She  was  quite  willing  to  increase 
her  own  social  importance  by  this  alliance 
of  Roiy's.  But  the  bride  would  not  have 
her  aunt's  fine  wedding.  She  did  not  want 
a  fine  wedding  at  all.  To  many  the  boo 
she  worshiped  and  then  to  start  hand  in 
hand  with  him  to  the  wildest  and  savagest 
country  they  could  find,  there  to  live  and 
labor  for  the  rescue  of  the  souls  of  wicked 
people,  entirely  satisfied  het  ambition. 

Shedid  not  like  to  accept  a  wedding  from 
her  aunt,  for  Roxy's  humility  was  purely  a. 
religious  humility ;  her  pride  was  quick ;  to 
be  poor  did  not  trouble  her — to  be  patronized 
was  intolerable,  most  of  all  to  be  patronized 
by  Mrs.  Hanks  And  had  Roxy  been  will- 
bg,  Adams  would  have  refused;  all  his 
native  crookedness  was  intensified  I^  his 
antipathy  to  bis  sister-in-law.  But  Roxy 
accepted  from  her  aunt  the  loan  of  Jemima, 
whose  hands  rendered  an  energetic  assist- 
ance, but  whose  tongue  could  not  be  quite 
stilL  Instead  of  denouncing  Mark  in  par- 
ticular, she  now  gave  way  to  philippics 
against  men  in  general.  Roxy's  dreams  of 
a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  with  Mark's 
love  to  comfort  her  and  a  semi-martyrdom  to 
glorify  her,  were  rudely  disturbed  by  Jemi- 
ma's incessant  exposidon.of  the  faithlesroess 
and  selfishness  of  the  "  male  sect,"  as  she 
called  it.  "  They  can't  nomore  be  depended 
on  than  a  rotten  log  acrost  a.  crick.  Looks 
all  right,  kivered  over  with  moss ;  but  jest 
tiy  to  cross  on  it  onst  and  the  crick  'II  come 
flyin'  up  in  yore  face.  I  wouldn't  marry  the 
whole  twelve  apossils  theirselves.  Jest  look 
at  Simon  Peter  and  Judas  Iscaiiot,  fer  in- 
stance. I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Roxy,  the 
heart  of  maa  is  deceitfiil,  and  some  men's 
hearts  is  desperate." 

Twonnet  helped  also  in  the  wedding  prep- 
arations, and  she  was  rather  more  comforta- 
ble than  Jemima.  For  when  once  a  wed- 
ding is  determined  on,  one  ever  hopes  for 
the  best  The  parson,  when  he  blesses  the 
most  ill-starred  match,  hopes  for  impossible 
good  luck  to  give  happiness  to  a  couple  fore- 
ordained to  misery.  Twonnet  showed  her 
solicitude  now  and  then  by  lapses  of  silence 
quite  unusual  Between  the  silence  of  the 
one  and  the  speech  of  the  other  of  her  help- 
mates, Roxy  wished  for  Texas. 

As  Colonel  Bonamy  considered  Mark's 
marriage  with  Roxy  the  surest  means  of  de- 
feating the  missionary  project,  he  wished  to 
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hasten  the  wedding,  lest  something  should 
happen  to  interfere  with  his  plan.  In  par- 
ticular did  he  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
haste  after  his  meenng  with  Nancy,  Nancy 
might  appeal  to  Roxy,  or  Lathers  might  ^t 
hold  of  the  story  and  use  it  to  Mark's  dis- 
credit and  his  father's  annoyance.  If  he 
could  once  get  Mark  married,  he  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  dependence. 
However,  the  colonel  had  a  liking  for  a  good 
wife  ^  a  thing  tliat  was  sure  to  be  profitable 
to  a  man.  Roxy  probably  had  no  extrava- 
gant tastes,  would  be  flattered  by  her  mar- 
riage into  such  a  family  as  the  Bonamys, 
and  her  influence  over  Mark  would,  a&a  a 
while,  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  him  sober 
and  steady  at  his  work.  Besides,  he  feared 
that,  if  Nancy  had  any  real  hold  on  Mark, 
she  would  find  it  greatly  increased  in  case 
both  the  marriage  with  Roxy  and  the  mis- 
sion to  Texas  were  given  up.  So  it  hap- 
pened, through  the  planning  of  the  colonel, 
that  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  second 
week  following  the  raid  of  Nancy. 

There  was  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
about  Roxy's  wedding.  There  were  present 
her  aunt's  family  and  Twonnet's;  Miss  Ra- 
chel Moore,  who  was  to  take  her  place  as 
mistress  of  the  house  the  next  week,  was 
there,  of  course,  and  Colonel  Bonamy  and 
his  daughters,  and  as  many  besides  as  the 
old  house  would  hold.  Adams  had  asked 
Whittaker,  but  the  minister  had  not  come. 
Jemima  stood  in  the  background,  the  most 
impressive  figure  of  all.  The  Methodist 
presiding  elder,  a  venerable,  white-haired 
man,  familiarly  called  "  Uncle  J  immy  Jones," 
conducted  the  simple  service. 

I  said  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. But  fiobo  was  there.  For  days  he 
had  watched  the  cake-baking  and  the  other 
preparations.  He  heard  somebody  say  that 
Roxy  was  to  be  married;  and  he  went  about 
the  house  conning  the  saying  like  a  lesson, 
as  though  he  were  trying  to  get  some  mean- 
ing out  of  it 

"  Roxy  is  going  to  be  married,"  he  would 
say  over  and  over,  from  morning  tUl  nigbt 
When  he  saw  the  company  gathering,  be 
went  into  an  ecstasy  of  confused-  excite- 
ment. And  when  at  last  Roxy  came  into 
the  room,  in  her  simple  bridal  dress,  he  broke 
from  his  mother's  side  and  seized  Roxy's 
disengaged  hand.  Jemima  and  his  mother 
made  an  effort  to  recapture  him,  but  Roxy 
turned  and  said,  "  Let  him  come." 

"  Let  him  come,"  echoed  Bobo,  and 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  bride  and  her 
bridegroom  till  they  halted  in  front^  ^^t|»  |  ^ 
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minister,  he  looked  up  at  the  stately  old 
man  and  said  with  childish  glee,  "  Roxy's 
going  to  be  mairied." 

This  outburst  of  Bobo's  sent  the  color  of 
Mrs.  Honks's  face  up  to  scarlet.  What 
would  the  Bonamys  think  ?  Jemima  put 
her  handkerchief  over  her  mouth  to  stifle  a 
laugh,  and  Amanda  Bonamy  turned  her 
head.  Couldn't  they  keep  the  simpleton  at 
home  ?  The  old  minister  was  confused  for 
a  moment,  but  the  smile  on  Roxy's  fati  re- 
assured him.  The  lad  stood  still  listen- 
ing to  the  ceremony  and  repeating  it  over 
in  an  inaudible  whisper.  When  the  minister 
concluded  tiie  benediction  with  the  words : 
"  Be  with  you  evermore,"  Bobo  caught  at 
the  last  word  and  cried :  "  evermore,  Roxy, 
evermore ! " 

"  Yes,  Bobo,  dear,"  said  the  bride,  turn- 
ing to  him  and  looking  down  into  his  wistful 
eyes.     "  Yes,  evermore  apd  evermore." 

Perhaps  because  th^  were  embanassed 
by  this  unexpected  episode,  the  company 
were  lilent,  while  Bobo  for  a  moment  turned 
over  in  his  mind  the  word.  Then  by  some 
association  he  connected  it  with  the  last 
words  of  the  prayer  Roxy  had  taught  him. 
He  went  in  front  of  her  and  looked  at  her 
with  the  awed  look  he  had  caught  trom  her 
in  repeating  his  prayer,  he  pointed  up  as 
she  had  pointed  in  teaching  him,  and  said : 

"  Forever  and  ever,  amen." 

"  Yes,  Bobo,  forever  and  ever,  amen, 
and  now  you  shall  have  the  vety  first  kiss." 

"  The  very  first  kiss,"  chuckled  the  inno- 
cent, as  he  turned  away  after  Roxy  had 
kissed  him. 

Through  all  this  interruption  Adams 
stood  by  the  long  clock  and  held  on  to  the 
lappel  of  his  coat  firmly  and  defiantly.  He 
had  a  notion  that  the  Bonamys  thought 
that  their  family  lent  a  luster  to  Roxy  and 
he  wanted  to  knock  some  of  them  over,  but 
he  kept  firm  hold  of  his  coat  and  contented 
himself  with  looking  like  a  wild  beast  at 
bay. 

Mrs.  Hanks  whispered  to  her  husband 
that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  sink  through 
the  floor,  and,  indeed,  she  was  quite  flustered 
when  she  came  to  wish  the  newly  married 
"  much  joy,"  and  quite  thrown  out  of  the 
fine  speech  she  had  prepared  for  delivery  to 
Mark.  Amanda  Bonamy  kissed  Roxy  con- 
descmdingly  as  became  a  wetl-bred  girl; 
but  when  it  came  to  Janet's  turn,  she  kissed 
Roxy  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the 
other,  called  her  a  dear,  dear  sister  and 
said: 

"  Wasn't  that  sweet  that  poor  little  Bobo 


said  ?  It  made  your  wedding  so  solemn 
and  beautiful — just  like  your  weddingought 
to  be."  . 

And  from  that  moment  Roxy  took  the 
enthusiastic  giri  into  her  heart  of  hearts. 
She  made  her  sit  by  her  at  the  wedding 
dinner  to  make  which  had  exhausted  all 
the  skill  of  Roxy  and  her  helpers,  and  the 
whole  purse  of  her  father.  For  the  custom 
of  that  time  did  not  allow  of  coffee  and 
sandwiches  and  cake  passed  around  the 
room.  As  for  light  breakfasts  and  an  im- 
mediate departure  on  a  tour  to  nowhere  in 
particular,  that  only  came  in  with  locomo- 
tives and  palace  cars.  In  the  good  old 
days  it  cost  as  much  to  get  married  as  it 
does  now  to  be  buried ;  one  must  then  feed 
one's  friends  on  fhed  chickens  and  roasi 
turkeys  and  all  sorts  of  pies,  and  pomid 
cake  and  "  floating .  island,"  and  "  peadi 
cobbler," — a  monstrous  dish  of  pastry  in- 
closing whole  peaches,  pits  and  all— 4iid 
preserves  with  cream,  and  grape  jellies,  and 
but  this  is  not  a  bill  of  fitre, 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 
THE   INFAXK. 

There  could  be  no  wedding  in  a  Hoobk 
village  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  without  an 
infare  on  the  following  day.  In  those  difi 
^i  faring  into  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's 
parents  was  observed  with  great  rejcndng. 
At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  village's  histtxr 
the  little  brass  cannon  was  fired  in  honw  « 
weddings  and  almost  the  whole  town  kq* 
holiday.  On  the  day  after  Roxy's  wed- 
ding Colonel  Bonamy  made  a  great  in^ 
as  became  a  great  man  like  himself.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  week  of  cooking  and 
baking.  On  the  day  of  the  infiire,  "  Uncle 
Billy,"  a  skillful  old  negro,  was  imported 
from  Kentucky  to  roast  the  pig  which  huDE 
suspended  by  a  wire  in  fiont  of  the  widt 
kitchen  fire-place,  while  Billy  turned  il 
round  and  round,  basting  it  from  time  to 
rime.  For  roast-pig  at  a  wedding  feast  wa* 
the  symbol  of  aristocracy, — a  BonamT 
might  lose  his  soul  but  he  could  not  be 
married  without  a  pig. 

Everybody  who  could  be  considered  ai 
all  invitable  was  there.  The  Boones  and 
Haz  Kirtley's  family  and  the  fisberaien's 
families  and  the  poOT-whiteys  generally 
were  left  out,  but  everybody  who  was  anj- 
body  was  there.  Not  only  from  to^Ti  but 
from  the  country  and  even  from  the  Ken- 
tucky shore  guests  were  ]^^^t| ^JJotW 


age  nor  sex  was  respected.  Old  Mother 
Taitrum  was  there  engaged  in  her  diligent 
search  after  knowledge.  Sbe  was  in  heiself 
a  whole  Sodety  for  the  Collection  and 
Difiiision  of  Useless  Infonnadon.  Siie  also 
collected  various  titbits  of  cake  off  the 
supper-table  which  she  wrapped  in  her  red 
s£  handkerchief  and  deposited  in  facr 
pocket  She  was  a  sort  of  animated  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Biography  forthe  town, 
able  to  tell  a  hundred  unimp(ntant  incidents 
in  the  life  of  any  person  in  the  place,  and 
that  without  being  consulted. 

WhittakcT  had  sunk  into  a  helpless  de- 
spondency as  Roxy's  marriage  approached, 
and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  present 
at  the  wedding.  But  fearing  unftiendly 
remark  he  had  brought  his  courage  to  the 

e>iDt  of  attending  the  in&re.  He  came 
te,  however,  and  the  house  and  ground 
were  already  filled  with  guests.  He  walked 
up  between  the  long  row  of  Lombardy 
poplars,  looking  at  the  brighdy  illuminated 
house  of  the  Bonamys,  which,  lying  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  combined  in  itself 
something  of  the  spruceness  of  the  town- 
house  with  the  isolation  of  a  farm-house. 
The  house  was  a  squarish  brick  one,  the  walks 
were  of  gravel.  There  was  a  lawn  of  green- 
sward on  either  hand  with  a  vineyard  and 
fields  of  tasseled  com  in  the  moonlit  back- 
ground. People  were  all  about  him  as  he 
approached  the  house,  and  many  greeted 
him  as  he  passed.  But  Whittaker  was  a 
man  marching  in  his  own  funeral  procession. 
Despite  bis  utmost  exertion  to  address  Mark 
and  Roxy  with  cheerfulness,  there  was  that 
in  his  face  which  caused  Mark  to  say  to  Roxy 
as  he  turned  away ; 

"  What  a  serious  looking  man  he  is  I  ". 
And  his  seriousness  had  something  in- 
fectious about  it,  for  Roxy  did  not  recover 
a  bridal    cheerfulness  for   some  time  atler- 

Out  of  respect  for  Mark's  and  Roxy's 
scruples,  and,  too,  for  Mark's  semi-clerical 
position  as  a  "  lay  "  or  local  preacher  on  his 
way  to  a  further  promotion  into  the  "  trav- 
eling "  ministry,  there  was  no  dancing.  The 
company  promenaded  in  the  halls  and  up 
and  down  the  gravel  walks  between  the 
Lombardy  poplars,  and  among  the  sprucely 
trimmed  pyramidal  cedars  that  stood  about 
the  house. 

Sometliing  in  Whitiaker's  gloomy  mood 
made  him  averse  to  the  throng  of  merry 
people,  the  more  that,  on  account  of  the 
niroois  which  had  circulated  about  his  at- 
tachment to  Roxy,  he  was  closely  watched. 


About  ten  o'clock*  Mother  Tartium  met  him 
and  put  him  through  his  catechism  with 
vigor,  ffadhc  ever  been  engaged  to  Roxy  ? 
He  might  tell  an  old  woman  like  herself,  in 
confidence  I  How  was  it  broken  off?  Was 
it  he  that  withdrew,  or  did  Roxy  refuse  him  ? 
JifaJ  Mr.  Highbury  given  him  a  piece  of  hia 
mind  ?  Wasn't  he  feeling  rather  bad  to- 
night 7 

To  all  of  these  questions  the  minister 
flady  refiised  to  reply,  and  at  last  brusquely 
walked  away,  turning  into  an  unfiequented 
path  bordered  by  a  privet  hedge.  This  led 
him  to  the  garden,  into  which  he  entered  by 
a  gate  through  a  paling  fence.  He  went 
down  under  the  grape-aibor  that  stood,  ac- 
cording to  the  unvarying  fashion  of  the 
country,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Walk- 
ing quiedy  and  meditatively,  he  came  to  the 
other  side  of  the  garden,  where  he  turned 
and  saw  full  before  him  the  brilliantly  lighted 
house,  and  the  company  moving  up  and 
down  thewalks  and  through  the  rooms.  He 
could  plainly  see  the  figure  of  Roxy,  as  she 
stood  by  her  husband,  cheerful  now  and  dif- 
fusing light  on  all  about  her.  Mark,  for  his 
part,  was  always  cheerfiU ;  there  was  not  a 
vein  of  austerity  in  his  composition.  He 
was  too  hopeful  to  fear  for  the  future,  and 
too  buoyantly  happy  and  complacent  to  be 
disturbed  by  anything.  Certainly  lie  was  a 
fine-looking  man,  standing  there  in  the  light 
of  a  multitude  of  candles,  and  entering  with 
his  limitless  heartiness  into  the  merriment  of 
the  throng  about  him,  giving  back  banter 
for  banter  with  the  quick  sallies  of  the  racy 
humor  of  the  country.  But  there  was  some- 
thing about  this  popular  young  fellow,  carry- 
ing all  before  him,  which  gave  Whittaker 
a  sense  of  foreboding.  Does  a  rejected 
lover  ever  think  that  the  woman  has  done 
quite  so  well  for  her  own  interest  as  she 
might  ? 

Fast  by  Roxy  stood  Twonnet  There 
was  a  sort  of  separation  of  feeling  between 
them  now;  but  Roxy  was  soon  to  go  away, 
and  Twonnet  determined  to  stand  by  her  to 
the  last  If  she  had  looked  upon  the  mar- 
riage as  the  town  saw  it,— as  an  ascent  for 
Roxy, — she  would  have  chosen  to  be  else- 
where ;  but  because  Roxy  had  not  done  as 
well  as  she  might,  Twonnet  stood  by  her 
with  a  chivalrous  faithfulness.  Whittaker, 
in  his  mood  of  unreason,  took  Twonnefs 
fidelitj'  to  Roxy  in  umbrage,  as  a  sort  of 
desertion  of  himself.  It  is  so  hard  for  us  to 
understand  why  our  friends  do  not  feel  our 
wrongs  so  poignantly  as  we  do. 

Whittaker  could  not  help  wondering  what 
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Adams  was  thinking  of,  as  lie  stood  defiantly 
against  the  wall,  grasping  the  lappel  of  his 
coat,  as  though  he  would  hold  firmly  to  his 
propriety  by  this  means. 

The  minister  had  stood  thus  more  than  a 
minute,  when  the  company  were  summoned 
to  supper.  The  table  was  spread  on  the 
porch  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  L  of 
the  house,  in  full  view  from  his  stand-point 
He  could  see  the  fine-looking  bridegroom 
lead  the  procession  to  the  table,  and  all  the 
company,  following.  He  thought  that  he 
ought  to  return  to  the  house,  lest  his  absence 
should  be  observed. 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  make  a  lan- 
guid movement  in  the  direction  of  the  supper, 
he  heard  a  stealthy  tread  on  the  outside  of 
the  vine-covered  garden  fence.  He  listened 
until  the  person  walking  along  the  fence  had 
passed  a  few  feet  further  on.  A  cluster  of 
lilac-bushes  intervened  between  him  and  the 
position  of  the  new-comer;  but  he  could 
hear  a  suppressed  voice,  as  of  a  woman  in 
soliloquy; 

"  Thaf  s  her,  shore  as  shootin'.  She  aint 
purty,  neither,  nor  never  was.  I  '11  pay  her 
up  1  Sec  ef  I  don't.  She  thinks  she's  got 
him  now.  An'  all  that  finery  and  flummery. 
I  ort  to  be  there  at  that  table.  Folks  would 
see  somebody  ef  I  was  there.  But  she's 
ornery, — orfiery  as  git  out.  I  kin  git  him 
away  from  her  ef  I  ever  git  half  a  chance. 
They'd  better  go  to  Texas  purty  shordy,  ef 
she  knows  what's  good  fer  her.  I  'U  show 
her.  Saltpeter  wont  save  'em  ef  they  stay 
here."  Then,  after  a  long  pause ;  "  She  '11 
wish  she  was  dead  afore  I'm  done.  Let  her 
lam  to  steal  my  beau.  Ef  she  packs  him 
off  to  Texas,  I  '11  foller,  sure.  An'  I  '11  pay 
her  up,  or  my  name  haint  Nancy  Kirtley." 

To  Whittaker  the  whole  speech  was  evi- 
dently the  thinking  aloud  of  an  ignorant 
person  full  of  suppressed  passion.  T^e  tone 
fiightened  him,  and  he  moved  cautiously 
so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  speaker.  Her 
hair  was  pushed  back  from  hei  low  fore- 
head in  a  disheveled  fashion,  and  even  in 
the  moonlight  he  could  see  the  great  eyes 
and  the  large,  regular  features,  and  could 
feel  a  certain  impression  of  the  great  animal 
beauty  of  the  woman  standing  there,  not  ten 
feet  from -him,  witli  fists  clenched  hard,  and 
a  look  of  ferocity  on  her  countenance  that 
he  had  never  seen  on  human  face  before. 
She  reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  an 
old  steel-plate  print  he  had  seen  of  Judith 
with  the  bloody  head  of  Holofemes.  Hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  Nancy,  Whittaker  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  her  words; 


but  he  could  make  out  that  some  evil  was 
intended  to  Roxy. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  call  Colonel  Boa- 
amy.  Then  in  his  confused  thou^^t  came 
a  pity  for  the  poor  girl  torn  thus  by  her  evil 
passions,  and  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  her; 
he  would  go  and  try  to  exorcise  the  demon. 
,  Nancy  had  come  to  town  resolved  to  pre- 
vent Mark's  marriage  at  any  cost  She 
would  show  the  watch-seal  and  the  Testa- 
ment to  Roxy,  and  thus  awaken  her  iealous;^ 
if  she  could.  She  would  even  threaten 
Mark  with  exposure  of  some  sort,  or  with 
slanderous  charges.  She  would  not  be  out- 
witted by  the  old  man  any  more ;  she  wouM 
go  to  jail,  if  she  had  to  go  to  jail ;  but  she 
would  have  her  revenge.  Great  was  her 
chagrin  at  finding  the  wedding  already  past 
andtheinfare  set  down  for  that  very  evening. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  fume 
and  threaten  retribution.  Her  rage  had 
brought  her  here, — envy  and  malice  ait 
devils  that  drive  possessed  souls  into  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  aggravates  ibeir 
madness. 

Nancy  stood  thus  in  this  torturing  perdi- 
tion of  Tantalus, — maddened  by  seeing  the 
pomp  into  which  another  poor  giri  had  come 
instead  of  berself,-~maddened  by  the  ray 
sight  of  happy  faces  and  the  sound  of  meny 
voices,  while  she  was  in  the  outer  daricness 
where  there  was  weeping  and  gnashing  <rf 
teeth.  She  stood  there  with  her  fist  shut  up 
and  her  face  distorted  by  wrath — as  a  lost 
soul  might  curse  the  &ir-away  heaven— 
when  she  heard  from  the  bushes  behind  ber 
the  voice  of  Whittaker. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend?" 
He  had  almost  said  Judith,  so  much  ms 
his.  imagination  impressed  by  the  reseffl- 
btance  of  the  swarthy  beauty  to  the  pictut 
of  that  magnificent  Hebrew  ai'm<wrini 

When  he  spoke  Nancy  gave  a  sadden 
start,  not  of  timidity,  but  of  wrath— as  i 
wild  beast  might  start  at  an  intenuptxffl 
when  about  to  spring  upon  the  piey. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  she 
muttered  in  sullen  fierceness. 

Whittaker  drew  a  little  nearer  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Only  to  help  yon  if  I  can.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  reckon,  unless  you  kiH  that 
woman." 

"  What  woman  ?  " 

"  That  Adams  giri  thaf  s  gone  and  lou- 
ried  Mark  Bonamy." 

"  What  should  I  kill  her  for  ?  " 

"  Bekase  I  hate  the  sight  of  her." , 


"  What  harm  has  she  done  ?" 

"  She  stole  ray  beau.  Do  you  know  that  I 
had  ort  by  rights  to  stand  there  at  -that  there 
table  by  Mark  Bonamy,  and  that  mean, 
hateful  huzzy's  scrouged  into  my  place — 
conibund  her!  Now  then,  anybody  that 
meddles  with  Nance  Kirtley  is  sorry  fer  it 
afore  they're  done.  Ef  Mark  and  the  old 
man  and  that  ugly,  good-fer-nothin",  prayin', 
shoutin'  Roxy  Adaras  don't  wesh  they'd 
never  beam  tell  of  me,  thoi  I'm  a  fool. 
You  jest  let  anybody  cross  my  path  onst  ef 
they  want  to  be  sorry  fer  it," 

"  Don't  you  know  that  you  oughtn't  to 
talk  that  way?  Roxy  didn't  do  you  any 
hann.  You  hadn't  any  right  to  Mark  be- 
aiuse  you  loved  him." 

"  Stranger,  looky  there — thaf  s  his  Testa- 
ment He  gin  me  that  weth  his  own 
hands.  There!  that's  his  watch-seal.  Pulled 
it  off  and  gin  it  to  me.  Now,  what  made 
him  leave  me  and  go  to  that  homely,  lantem- 
jawed,  slab-sided  thing  of  a  shoe-maker's 
gal!  Hey?  She  done  it.  That's  what 
she  was  up  to  weth  her  prayin'  and  talkin' 
and  singin'.  111  pay  her  up  yet.  See  ef  I 
don't." 

At  sight  of  these  ocular  proofs  of  Mark's 
attachment  to  Nancy,  Whittaker  was  silent 


"  Does  Roxy  know  anything  about  these 
things  ?  "  he  said  after  a  while. 

"In  course  not." 

"  What  do  you  hate  Aer  for  ?" 

"  What  fer  ?  Thunder  and  blazes  I  Jes 
look  at  the  blamed,  stuck-up,  good-fer- 
nothin'  thing  there  I  She's  got  my  place — 
why  shouldn't  I  hate  her  ?  Ah-h~h  you 
— ugh-h-h,  you  ugly  old  thing  you — 
111  make  you  cry  nuff  afore  I'm  done  weth 
you."  And  Nancy  shook  her  fist  in  the 
direction  of  Roxy. 

"  You  oughtn't  to  talk  in  that  way. 
Don't  you  know  there's  a  God  ?  " 

"  God  or  no  God,  I'm  agoin'  to  git  even 
weth  Mark  Bonamy  and  that  hateful  wife 
of  his'n.  Why  didn't  he  ax  me  to  his 
infare  ?  Hey  ?  Comes  to  my  house  and 
dances  with  me  the  livelong  night.  Gives 
nie  presents  and  talks  as  sweet  as  sugar- 
water."  Then  he  marries  old  Tom  Adams's 
girl  and  don't  ax  me  to  the  party,  nur 
nothin'.  I'll  pay  him  back  one  of  these 
yer  days." 

Seeing  that  ilirther  remonstrance  was  of 
no  use  Whittaker"  went  down  the  walk  to 
the  house.     Colonel  Bonamy  met  him. 


*  The  sap  of  the  sagKr-mBpIe. 


"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?  We 
looked  for  you  to  say  grace,"  said  the  old 

"  Colonel  Bonamy,  there's  an  infuriated 
young  woman  standing  behind  the  bushes 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  gardenf  She 
is  mad  about  something  and  I'ra  afraid  she 
raeans  some  violence  to  Roxy." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  guess  I  can  tell  who  she  is. 
She's  a  maniac  after  Mark.  I'll  go  and  see 
her." 

And  while  Whittaker  went  in  to  supper 
with  melancholy  suspicions  of  Maik,  the 
colonel  walked  swiftly  round  the  outside 
of  the  garden  and  came  up  behind  Nancy. 

"  Well,  whaf  s  all  this  about  ?  " 

"  You  old  brute,  you,"  said  Nancy;  "  why 
didn't  you  give  me  an  invite  ?  I'll  pay  you 
all  back  yet,  see  if  I  don't  J  " 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud.  The  sheriff  might 
hear  you.     He's  in  the  house." 

"  Call  him  out  here  if  you  want  to,  you 
blasted  fool,"  said  the  girl,  now  fuUy  roused, 
and  not  fearing  any  danger  that  looked  her 
fair  in  the  face. 

The  colonel  saw  that  he  must  take 
another  tack. 

"  Oh  no  I  i  wont  call  him.  Only  be 
quiet,  and  come  in  and  get  some  supper. 
I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  questions 
about  the  things  we  talked  about  the 
other  day." 

"  No,  you  don't.  You  don't  ajt  me 
nothin'.  You  want  to  wind  me  up  and 
tangle  me  up,  tell  I  don't  know  my  own 
name.     No  more  of  yer  axin  fer  me," 

"  You've  got  a  seaJ  of  my  son's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Did  anybody  see  him  give  you  that 
seal?" 

"  No,  they  didn't." 

"You  aresiue?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  he  give  it  to  you  ? " 

"  In  course  he  did  How  ebe  did  I  get 
it?" 

"  You  could  steal  it,  couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  You — you — you  dum't  say  I'm  a 
thief  I " 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  stole  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't !  You  know  I  didn't, 
blast  you ! " 

"You  said  nobody  saw  him  give  it  to 
you,  and  I  didn't  say  you  stole  it.  But 
you  just  as  good  as  say  you  did  by  getting 
so  mad." 

"  Vou  lie  1 " 

"  He  was  on  his  horse  when  you,  got  it 
from  him,  wasn't  he?"     ngmzecby  CjOOQIc 
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"  None  of  your  axin,  I  tell  you." 

"  There  'tis  again.  You  know  you  stole 
it,  or  you  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  answer." 

"You  lie!  He  give  it  to  me  when  he 
was  a-settin'  on  his  hoise,  in  front  of  our 
house." 

"  And  your  father  didn't  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  he  didn't" 

"  Nor  your  mother  ?  " 

«No."   ' 

"  Nor  nobody  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  got  it  from  him  when  he  was  on 
his  horse  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  did  it  come  off  his  chain  ?" 

"  He  unhooked  it" 

"You  unhooked  it,  you  said  the  other 
day.     Now  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  Well,  he  let  me."     The  giri  began  to 
quail  under  this  steady  fire  of  questions. 
■    "  You  say  you  go/  it  from  him.     What's 
that  but  stealmg  ?  " 

"  He  give  it  to  mc." 

"  You  unhooked  it" 


"  Go  'way  with  your  axin." 

And  the  gid  started  to  move  off. 

"  Hold  nn.     I'm  not  done  yet" 

"  Yes,  you  air,  too.  I  wont  have  no 
more  of  your  fool  axin.     I'm  agoin'." 

"  Stop  I  I  say.  You're  on  my  groand, 
and  I'll  call  the  sberiff,  if  you  dra't  stop." 

"  Call  him  ef  you  want  to,  an'  go  to 
thunder  with  you  both !  "  And  with  this 
she  went  sullenly  off,  the  colonel  affecting  to 
detain  her.  Nancy  was  afraid  of  nothing  in 
the  world  so  much  as  of  his  fire  of  questions, 
and  the  irritation  and  mortification  sure  to 
ensue  from  the  confiision  into  which  he 
would  lead  her. 

The  terror  which  these  questions  inspired, 
added  to  the  reaction  from  her  burst  of 
passion,  served  to  give  her  a  general  sense 
of  fear,  that  drove  her  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, though  she  muttered  defiance  as  she 
slowly  retreated  into  the  corn-field. 

"  They'll  be  sony  they  ever  crossed  iijt 
path,"  were  the  last  ominous  words  the 
colonel  heard  from  her,  as  he  lost  dgbt  of 
her  among  the  tall  rows  of  tasseled  maize. 


AN  APRIL   SONG. 

Sweet  April,  when  you  try,  with  your  sunshine  and  your  sky, 
Your  wind  breathing  low  and  your  birds  that  sing  together. 

Your  misty  blue  that  fills  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 
You  can  make  a  day  of  most  enchanting  weather! 

But  on  this  lovely  morning  you  have  for  your  adorning 
The  presence  of  my  only  love,  my  darling,  my  dear — 

So  you  have  no  need  to  try,  with  your  sunshine  and  your  sky, 
To  make  this  day  the  day  of  all  the  year  I 

Yet,  April,  do  your  best,  with  a  sofl  wind  from  the  west. 

With  sunlight  on  the  springing  grass,  and  tender  blue  above — 

Let  your  singing  birds  sing  loudly,  and  your  flowers  look  up  proudly— 
So  may  you  serve  the  lady  of  my  love ! 

O  month  of  changeful  mien — your  days  may  be  serene — 
Or  your  sobbing  cast  wind  may  be  bringing  rainy  weather — 

Each  is  a  welcome  day,  for  each  it  takes  me  nearer  May, 
When  my  only  love  and  I  shall  be  togetherl 
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The  scholars  were  dismissed.  Out  they 
trooped, — big  boys,  little  boys,  and  fiiU- 
giowD  men.  Then  what  antics,  what  linked 
lines  of  scuffling,  what  double  shuffles,  leaps, 
and  somersaults,  what  rolling  laughter,  in- 
tersper^d  with  short  yelps,  and  guttural 
cries,  as  wild  and  free  as  the  sounds  the 
mustangs  make,  gamboling  on  the  plains  1 
For  King  David's  scholars  were  black, — 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  He  did  not  say 
that;  he  knew  very  little  about  the  ace. 
He  said  simply  that  his  scholars  were  "  col- 
ored;" and  sometimes  he  called  them  "the 
Children  of  Ham."  But  so  many  mistakes 
were  made  over  this  title,  in  spite  of  his 
careful  £:n>lanations  (the  Children  having 
an  undoubted  taste  for  bacon),  that  he 
finally  abandoned  it,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  nadonal  name  of  "  freedmen,"  a  title 
both  good  and  true.  He  even  tned  to 
make  it  noble,  speaking  to  them  often  of 
their  wonderfhl  lot  as  the  emancipated 
teachers  and  helpers  of  their  race;  laying 
before  them  then:  mission  in  the  fiiture, 
which  was  to  go  over  to  Africa,  and  wake 
out  of  dieir  long  sloth  and  slumber  the 
thousands  of  souls  there.  But  Cassius  and 
Pompey  had  only  a  mythic  idea  of  Africa; 
they  looked  at  Uie  globe  as  it  was  turned 
around,  they  saw  it  Aere  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  their  attention  wandered  off  to  an 
adventurous  ant,  who  was  making  the  tour 
of  Soudan,  and  crossing  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  as  though  they  were  nothing.  , 

Lesions  over,  the  scholars  went  home. 
The  school-master  went  home  too,  wiping 
his  forehead  as  he  went.  He  was  a  grave 
young  man,  tall  and  thin,  somewhat  nanow- 
chested,  with  the  diffident  air  of  a  country 
student.  And  yet  this  country  student  was 
here,  far  down  in  the  South,  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  New  Hampshire  village 
where  he  had  thought  to  spend  his  lUe 
as  teacher  of  the  district  school  Extreme 
near-sightedness,  and  an  inherited  delicacy 
of  constitution  which  he  bore  silently,  had 
kept  him  out  of  the  held  during  the  days 
of  the  war.  "  I  should  be  only  an  encum- 
brance," he  thought.  But  when  the  war 
was  over,  the  fire  which  had  burnt  within 
burst  forth  in  the  thought,  "  the  Freedmen !" 
There  was  work  fitted  to  his  hand  ;  that  one 
thing  he  could  do.  "  My  turn  has  come  at 
last,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  the  call  to  go." 
Nobody  cared  much  because  he  was  leav- 


ing. "  Going  down  to  teach  the  blacks  ?  " 
said  the  farmers.  "  I  don't  see  as  you're 
called,  David.  We've  paid  dear  enough  to 
set  'em  free,  goodness  Imows,  and  now  they 
ought  to  look  out  for  themselves." 

"  But  they  must  hrst  be  taught,"  said  the 
school-master.  "  Our  respon^bility  is  great; 
our  task  is  only  just  begun." 

"  Smffl  "  said  the  farmers.  What  with 
the  graves  down  in  the  South,  and  the  taxes 
up  in  the  North,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
hear  any  talk  about  beginning.  Beginning, 
indeed  I  They  called  it  ending.  The  slaves 
were  freed  ;  and  it  was  right  they  should  be 
fi^ed,'  But  Ethan  and  Abner  were  gone, 
and  their  households  were  lefr  unto  them 
desolate.  Let  the  blacks  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

So,  all  alone,  down  came  David  King, 
with  such  aid  and  instruction  as  the  Frecd- 
man's  Bureau  could  give  him,  to  this  litde 
settlement  amon^  the  pines,  where  the 
freedmen  had  built  some  cabins  in  a  care- 
less way,  and  then  seated  themselves  to  wait 
for  fortune.  Freedmen  1  Yes ;  a  glorious 
idea!  But  how  will  it  work  its  way  out 
into  practical  life  ?  What  are  you  gomg  to 
do  with  tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant,  cluld- 
ish,  irresponsible  souls  thrown  suddenly  upon 
your  hands, — souls  that  will  not  long  stay 
childish,  and  that  have  in  them  also  all  the 
capacities  for  evil  that  you  yourselves  have, 
— you  with  your  safeguards  of  generations 
of  conscious  responsibility  and  self-gbvem- 
ment,  and  yet — so  many  lapses  I  This  is 
what  David  King  thought.  He  did  not  see 
his  way  exactly ;  no,  nor  the  nation's  way. 
But  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  can  at  least  be- 
gin;  if  I  am  wrong  I  shall  find  it  out  in 
time.  But  now  it  seems  to  me  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  educate  thenu"  So  he  began  at 
"  a,  b  and  c ;"  "  you  must  not  steal ;"  "  you 
must  not  fight ; "  "  you  must  wash  your 
faces ; "  which  may  be  called,  I  think,  the 
first  working-out  of  the  emancipation  prob- 
lem. 

Jubilee-town  was  the  name  of  the  set- 
tlement; and  when  the  school-master  an- 
nounced his  own,  David  King,  the  title  struck 
the  imitative  minds  of  the  scholan,  and, 
turning  it  around,  they  made  "  King  David  " 
of  it,  and  kept  it  so.  Delighted  with  the 
novelty,  the  Jubilee  freedmen  came  to  school 
in  such  numbers  that  the  master  was  obliged 
to  classify  them ;  boys  and  men  in  the  mom-,  I  ^ 
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ings  and  afternoons ;  the  old  people  in  the 
evenings;  the  young  women  and  girls  by 
themselves  for  an  hour  in  the  early  morning. 
"  I  cannot  do  full  justice  to  all,"  he  thought, 
"and  in  the  men  lies  the  danger,  in  the 
boys  the  hope ;  the  women  cannot  vote. 
Would  to  God  the  men  could  not  either, 
until  they  have  learned  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  to  maintain  themselves  respectably  I " 
For,  abolitionist  as  he  was,  David  King 
would  have  given  yeais  of  his  life  for  the 
power  to  restrict  the  suffrage.  Not  having 
this  power,  however,  he  worked  at  the  prob- 
lem in  the  only  way  left  open :  "  Take  two 
apples  from  four  apples,  Julius, — how  many 
will  be  left  ?  "  "  What  is  this  I  hear,  Ciesar, 
about  stolen  bacon  ? " 

On  this  day  the  master  went  home,  tired 
and  di^irited;  the  novelty  was  over  on 
both  sides.  He  had  be«i  five  months  at 
Jubilee,  and  his  scholars  were  more  of  a 
puzzle  to  him  than  ever.  They  learned,  some 
of  them,  readily ;  but  they  forgot  as  readily. 
They  had  a  vast  capacity  for  pairot-likc 
repetition,  and  caught  his  long  words  so 
quickly,  and  repeated  them  so  volubly,  with 
but  slight  comprehension  of  their  meaning, 
that  his  sensitive  conscience  shrank  from 
using  them,  and  he  was  forced  back  upon  a 
rude  plainness  of  speech  which  was  a  pain 
to  his  pedagogic  ears.  Where  he  had  once 
said,  "  demean  yourselves  with  sobriety," 
he  now  said  "  don't  get  drunk."  He  would 
have  fared  better  if  he  had  learned  to  say 
"  uncle  "  and  "  aunty,"  or  "  maumer,"  in  the 
^miliar  Southern  fashion.  But  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  customs ; — ^how  could  he 
have  "i  He  could  only  blunder  on  in  his 
slow  Northern  way. 

His  cabin  stood  in  the  pine  forest,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  settlement ;  he  had 
allowed  himself  that  grace.  There  was  a 
garden  aroimd  it,  where  Northern  flowers 
came  up  after  a  while,-~a  litde  pale, 
peiiiaps,  like  English  ladies  in  India,  but 
doubly  beautiful  and  dear  to  exiled  eyes. 
The  school -master  had  cherished  from  the 
first  a  wish  for  a  cotton-field, — a  cotton-field 
of  his  own.  To  him  a  cotton-field  repre- 
sented the  South, — a  cotton-field  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  with  a  gang  of  slaves  toiling  under 
the  lash  of  an  overseer.  This  might  have 
been  a  fancy  picture;  and  it  might  not 
At  any  rate  it  was  real  to  him.  There  was, 
however,  no  overseer  now,  and  no  lash  ;  no 
slaves  and  very  little  toil.  The  negroes 
would  work  only  when  they  pleased;  and 
that  was  generally  not  at  ^.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  they  were  almost  hope- 


lessly improvident  and  lazy.  "  Entiidy  so,' 
said  the  planters.  "  Not  quite,"  said  the 
Northern  school- master.  And  therein  lay  the 
difference  between  them. 

David  lighted  his  fire  of  pitch-pine,  spread 
his  litde  table,  and  began  to  cook  his  suppa 
carefiilly.  When  it  was  neariy  ready,  be 
heard  a  knock  at  his  gate.  Two  represent- 
ative specimens  of  his  scholars  were  waiting 
without, — Jim,  a  field-hand,  and  a  woman 
named  Esther,  who  had  been  a  house-serr- 
ant  in  a  planter's  family.  Jim  had  come 
"  to  borry  an  ax,"  and  Esther  to  ask  Ibi 
medicine  for  a  sick  child. 

"  Where  is  your  own  ax,  Jim  ?"  said  the 
school-master. 

"  Somehow  et's  rusty,  sah.  Dey  geO 
rusty  mighty  quick." 

"  Of  course,  because  you  always  leavt 
them  out  in  the  rain.  When  will  you  lean 
Va  take  care  of  your  axes  ?  " 

"  Don'  know,  mars," 

"  I  have  told  you  not  to  call  me  master,'' 
said  David.    "  I  am  not  your  master." 

"  You's  school-mars,  1  reckon,"  ansvei- 
ed  Jim,  grinning  at  his  repartee. 

"  Well,  Jim,"  said  the  sdiool-master,  rdai- 
ing  into  a  smile,  "you  have  the  best  of  ii 
this  time ;  but  you  know  quite  well  what  1 
mean.  You  can  Cake  the  ax ;  but  bring  it 
back  to-night.  And  you  must  see  about 
getting  a  new  one  immediately ;  there  is 
something  to  begin  with.  Now,  Estiici. 
what  is  it  ?  Your  boy  sick  ?  Probably  it  is 
because  you  let  him  drink  the  water  out  <i. 
that  swampy  pool.     I  warned  you." 

"  Yes,  sah,"  said  the  woman  impassiveh- 
.  She  was  a  slow,  dull-witted  creature,  «bo 
nad  executed  her  tasks  marvdously  well  ic 
the  planter's  family,  never  varying  by  a  hairf 
breadth  either  in  time  or  method  duriBj 
long  years.  Freed,  she  was  lost  at  once: 
if  she  had  not  been  swept  along  by  ho 
companions  she  would  have  sat  don 
dumbly  by  the  way-aide,  and  died.  "^ 
school-master  ofiered  supper  to  both  of  lis 
guests.  Jim  took  a  seat  at  the  table  a. 
once,  nothing  loth,  and  ate  and  drank,  talk- 
ing all  the  rime  with  occasional  flashes  of 
wit,  and  an  unconscious  suggestion  nffenic- 
ity  in  the  way  he  hacked  and  tore  the  iKit 
with  his  clasp-knife,  and  his  strong  vbite 
teeth.  Esther  stood ;  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  sit  in  the  master's  presence.  She  aie 
and  drank  quietly,  and  dropped  a  courtesT 
whenever  he  spoke  to  her,  not  from  anj 
especial  respect  or  gratitude,  however,  \i& 
fi^m  habit  "1  may  possibly  teach  themM 
something,"  thought  the  school-masta;  "I"* 
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what  a  terrible  creature  to  turn  loose  in  the 
worid,  with  power  ia  bis  hand  1  Hundreds 
of  these  men  will  die,  nay,  must  die  violent 
deaths  before  their  people  can  learn  what 
freedom  means,  and  what  it  does  not  mean. 
As  for  the  woman,  it  is  hopeless ;  she  can- 
not leam.  But  her  child  can.  In  truth, 
our  hope  is  in  the  children," 

And  then  he  threw  away  every  atom  of 
the  fbodf-washed  his  dishes,  made  up  the 
file,  and  went  back  to  the  tteginnlng  again 
and  cooked  a  second  supper.  For  he  still 
shrank  from  personal  contact  with  the  other 
race.  A  Southerner  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  fortitude  it 
required  for  the  New  Englander  to  go 
through  his  daily  rounds  among  them.  He 
did  his  best;  but  it  was  duly,  not  liking, 
Suf^)«-  over,  he  went  to  the  school-house 
agam;  in  the  evenings,  he  taught  the  old 
people.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  note  them  as 
they  foUowed  the  letters  with  a  big  crooked 
forefinger,  slowly  spelling  out  words  of  three 
letters.  They  spelled  with  their  whole 
bodies,  stooping  over  the  books  which  lay 
before  them  until  their  old  grizzled  heads 
and  gay  turbans  looked  as  if  they  were  set 
on  the  table  by  the  chins  in  a  long  row. 
Patiently  the  master  taught  them;  they  had 
gone  no  larther  than  "cat"  in  five  long 
months.  He  made  the  letters  for  them  on 
the  black-board  again  and  again,  but  the 
treat  of  the  evening  was  the  making  of  these 
letters  on  the  board  by  the  diSerent  schol- 
ars in  turn.  "  Now,  Dinah — B."  And  old 
Dinah  would  hobble  up  proudly,  and,  with 
much  screwing  of  her  mouth  and  tongue 
and  many  long  hesitations,  produce  some- 
thing which  looked  like  a  figure  eight  gone 
mad.  Joe  had  his  turn  next,  and  he  would 
make,  peiiiaps,  an  H  for  a  D.  The  master 
would  go  back  and  explain  Co  him  carefiilly 
the  difference,  only  to  find  at  the  end  often 
minutes  that  the  whole  class  was  hopelessly 
confused;  Joe's  mistake  had  routed  them 
all.  There  was  one  pair  of  spectacles  among 
the  old  people;  these  were  passed  fi^m 
hand  to  hand  as  the  turn  came,  not  from 
necessity  always,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
dignity  of  reading. 

"  Never  mind  the  glasses,  Tom.  Surely 
you  can  spell '  bag'  without  them." 

"  Dey  helps.  Mars  King  David,"  rephed 
old  Tom  with  solemn  importance.  He  then 
adorned  himself  with  the  spectacles,  and 
spelled  it — "  g,  a,  b." 

But  the  old  people  enjoyed  their  lesson 
immensely;  no  laughter,  no  joking  broke 
de  solemni^  of  tiie  scene,  and  they  never 


failed  to  make  an  especial  toilet, — much 
shirt-collar  lor  the  old  men,  and  clean  tur- 
bans for  the  old  women.  They  seemed  to 
be  generally  half-crippled,  poor  old  creat- 
ures ;  slow  in  their  movements  as  tortoises, 
and  often  unwieldy;  their  shoes  were  curi- 
osities of  patches,  rags,  strings,  and  carpet- 
ing. But  sometimes  a  6ne  old  black  face 
was  lifted  from  the  slow-moving  bulk,  and 
from  under  wrinkled  eyelids  keen  sharp 
eyes  met  the  master's,  as  intelligent  as  his 
own. 

There  was  no  church  proper  in  Jubilee ;  on 
Sundays,the  people,  who  were  generally  Bap- 
tists, assembled  in  the  school-room,  where 
services  were  conducted  by  a  brother  who 
had  "  de  gif '  ob  preachin' "  and  who  poured 
forth  a  fiood  of  Scripture  phrases  with  a 
volubility,  incoherence  and  earnestness  alike 
extraordinary.  Presbyterian  David  attended 
these  services,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, but  abo  because  he  steadfastly  be- 
lieved in  "  the  public  assembling  of  ourselves 
together  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God." 

"Perhaps  they  understand  him,"  he 
thought,  noting  the  rapt  black  faces,  "and  I, 
at  least,  have  no  right  to  judge  them, — I,  who 
with  all  the  lights  I  have  had,  still  find  my- 
self unable  to  grasp  the  great  doctrine  of 
Election."  For  David  had  been  Iwed  in 
Calvinism,  and  many  a  night  when  younger 
and  more  hopeful  of  arriving  at  finalities, 
had  he  wrestled  with  its  problems.  He  was 
not  so  sure,  now,  of  arriving  at  finalities, 
either  in  behef  or  in  daily  life;  but  he 
thought  the  fault  lay  with  himself,  and 
deplored  it. 

The  Yankee  school-master  was,  of  course, 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  those  of  his 
own  color  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
were  no  "poor  whites"  there;  he  was  spared 
the  sight  of  their  long,  clay-colored  faces, 
lank  yellow  hair,  and  half  open  mouths  ;  he 
was  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  igno- 
rance and  dense  self-conceit  of  this  singular 
class.  The  whites  of  the  neighborhood 
were  planters,  and  they  regarded  the  school- 
master as  an  interioper,  a  fanatic,  a  knave 
or  a  fool,  according  to  their  various  degrees 
of  bitterness.  The  phantom  of  a  cotton-field 
stiU  haunted  the  master,  and  he  ofien 
walked  by  the  abandoned  fields  of  thes« 
planters,  and  noted  them  carefully.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  fancy,  there  was  now  another  mo- 
tive. ■  Things  were  not  going  well  at  Jubilee, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  try  whether  the  men 
would  not  work  for  good  wages,  paid  regu- 
lariy,  and  for  their  Northern  teacher  and 
fiiend.   Thus  it  happened  that  Harnett  Ai^L, 
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meiton,  retired  planter,  perceived,  one  after- 
noon,  a  stranger  walking  up  the  avenue  that 
led  to  his  dilapidated  mansion;  andashewas 
near-sighted,  and  as  any  visitor  was,  besides, 
a  welcome  interruption  in  his  dull  day,  he 
went  out  upon  the  piazza  to  meet  him,  and, 
not  until  he  had  offered  a  chair,  did  he 
recognize  his  guesL  He  said  nothing ;  for 
he  was  in  his  own  house.  But  a  genUeman 
can  freeze  the  atmosphere  around  him  even 
in  his  own  house,  and  this  he  did.  The 
school -master  stated  his  errand  simply;  he 
wished  to  rent  one  of  the  abandoned  cotton- 
fields  for  a  year.  The  planter  could  have 
answered  with  satisfaction  that  his  fields 
might  lie  forever  untilled  before  Yankee 
hands  should  touch  them.  But  he  was  a 
poor  man  now,  and  money  was  money. 
He  endured  his  visitor,  and  he  rented  his 
field ;  and,  with  the  perplexed  feelings  of  his 
class,  he  asked  himself  how  it  was,  how  it 
could  be,  that  a  man  like  that — yes,  like  that 
—had  money,  while  he  himself  had  none  1 
David  had  but  little  money, — a  mere  handful 
to  throw  away  in  a  day,  the  planter  'would 
have  thought  in  the  lavish  old  times ;  but 
David  had  the  New  England  thrift. 

"  I  am  hoping  that  the  unemployed  hands 
over  at  Jubilee  will  cultivate  this  field  for 
me,"  he  said ;  "  for  fair  wages,  of  course.  I 
know  nothing  of  cotton  myself." 

"  You  will  be  disappointed,"  said  the 
planter. 

"  But  they  must  live ;  they  must  lay  up 
something  for  the  winter." 

"They  do  not  know  enough  to  live. 
They  might  exist,  perhaps,  in  Africa  as  the 
rest  of  their  race  exists,  but  here,  in  this 
colder  climate,  they  must  be  taken  care  of, 
worked,  and  fiid,  as  we  work  and  feed  oui 
horees— precisely  in  the  same  way." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  replied 
David,  a  color  rising  in  his  thin  face. 
"They  are  idle  and  shiftless,  I  acknowledge 
that ;  but  is  it  not  the  natural  result  of  gen- 
eriitions  of  servitude  and  ignorance?" 

"They  have  not  capacity  for  anything 
save  ignorance," 

"  You  do  not  know  then,  perhaps,  that  I 
— that  I  am  trying  to  educate  those  who  are 
over  at  Jubilee,"  said  David.  There  was  no 
aggressive  confidence  in  his  voice;  he  knew 
that  he  had  accomplished  little  as  yet.  He 
looked  wistfully  at  his  host  as  he  spoke. 

Harnett  Ammerton  was  a  bom  patrician; 
poor,  homely,  awkward  David  felt  this  in 
every  nerve  as  he  sat  there.  For  he  loved 
beauty  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  spite  of  his 
belief  that  it  was  a  tendency  of  the  old 


Adam.  {Old  Adam  has  such  nice  things  lo 
bother  his  descendants  with ;  almost  a  mooop- 
oly,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  creeds.)  So 
now  David  tried  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
fine  face  before  him,  and  steadfastly  went 
on  to  sow  a  little  seed,  if  possible,  even 
upon  this  prqudiced  ground. 

"  I  have  a  school  over  there,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  the  kind,  1 
believe,"  replied  the  old  planter,  as  thoi^ 
Jubilee  town  were  a  thousand  miles  awaf 
instead  of  a  blot  upon  his  own  bolder. 
"May  I  ask  how  you  are  succeeding?' 

There  was  a  fine  irony  in  the  questicHi. 
David  felt  it,  but  replied  courageoiisly  thai 
success,  he  hoped,  would  come  in  time. 

"And  I,  young  man,  hope  that  it  will 
never  cornel  The-negro  with  power  in  bii 
hand,  which  you  have  given  him,  with  a 
litde  smattering  of  knowledge  in  his  shallov, 
crafty  brain, — a  knowledge  which  you  and 
your  kind  are  now  striving  to  give  him, — «i 
become  an  element  of  more  danger  ia  tlus 
land  than  it  has  ever  known  before.  Yh 
Northerners  do  not  understand  the  blacks. 
They  are  an  inferior  race  by  nature;  God 
made  them  so.  And  God  forgive  th<K 
(although  I  never  can)  who  have  pbccd 
them  over  us, — yes,  virtually  over  us,  tbcii 
former  masters, — poor  ignorant  creatuits!' 

At  this  instant  an  old  negro  came  up  tbe 
ste^,  with  an  armfiil  of  wood,  and  tbe  eye 
of  the  No^hemer  noted  (was  forced  to  note) 
the  contrast:  there  sat  the  planter,  his  head 
crowned  with  silver  hair,  his  finely  cheekd 
fiice  glowing  with  the  warmth  of  his  indig' 
nant  words;  and  there  passed  the  old  ^n. 
bent  and  black,  his  low  forehead  and  broad 
animal  features  seeming  to  typify  scarceij 
more  intelligence  than  that  of  the  dog  that 
followed  "him.  The  planter  spoke  to  tk 
servant  in  his  kindly  way  as  he  passed,  vA 
the  old  black  face  lighted  widi  pleasme. 
This,  too,  the  school-master's  sensitive  miai 
noted;  none  of  his  pupils  looked  at  him 
with  anything  like  that  affection.  "Buin 
«  right  they  should  be  fi^ed,  it  « right,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  walked  back  to  Jubi- 
lee, "  and  to  that  belief  will  I  ding  as  Ion; 
as  I  have  my  being.  It  «  righL"  And  ther 
he  came  into  Jubilee,  and  found  three  U' 
his  freedmen  drunk,  and  quarreling  in  tbe 
street 

Heretofore  the  setdement,  poor  and  for- 
lorn as  it  was,  had  escaped  die  cuise  ti 
drunkenness.  No  liquor  was  sold  in  the 
vicinity,  and  David  bad  succeeded  in  fceep 
ing  his  scholars  from  wandering  aimlesl? 
about  the  country  from  place  to  pbc^i-* 
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often  the  first  use  the  blacks  made  of  their 
freedom.  Jubilee  did  not  go  to  the  liquor. 
But,  at  last,  the  liquor  had  come  to  Jubilee. 
^ail  they  not  have  all  rights  and  privileges, 
these  Dew-bom  dtizeos  of  ours?  ITie 
briager  of  these  doctrines,  and  of  the  fluids 
to  moisten  them,  was  a  white  man,  one  of 
that  class  which  has  gone  down  on  the  page 
of  American  history,  knighted  with  the  ini- 
tials C  B.  "The  captain"  the  negroes 
called  him, — »nd  he  was  highly  papular 
already,  three  hours  of  the  captain  being 
worth  three  weeks  of  David,  as  far  as  famil- 
iarity went.  The  man  was  a  glib-tongued, 
smartly  dressed  fellow,  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  his  eirand  was,  of  course,  to 
influence  the  votes  at  the  next  election. 
David,  meanwhile,  had  eo  carefully  kept  all 
talk  of  politics  from  his  scholars,  that  they 
hardly  knew  that  an  election  was  near.  It 
became,  now,  a  contest  between  the  two 
higher  intelligences.  If  the  school-master 
had  but  won  the  easily-won  and  strong 
a&ctions  of  his  pupils  I  But,  in  all  those 
months,  he  had  gained  only  a  dutiful  atten- 
tion. They  did  not  even  respect  him  as 
they  had  respected  their  old  mastos,  and 
the  cause  (poor  David  !)  was  that  very  thrift 
and  industry  which  he  relied  upon  as  an 
example. 

"  Ole  Mars  Ammerton  would  nebber 
wash  his  dishes  ef  dey  was  nebber  washed," 
confided  Maum  June  to  Elsy,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  David's  shining  pans. 

The  school-master  could  have  had  a  ret-* 
inue  of  servants  for  small  price,  or  no  price 
at  all ;  but  to  tcU  a  truth  (which  he  never 
told),  he  could  not  endure  them  about  him. 
"  I  must  have  one  spot  to  myself,"  he 
said  feverishly,  after  he  had  labored  all  day 
among  them,  teaching,  conectJng  untidy 
ways,  administering  simple  medicines,  or 
binding  up  a  bruised  foot.  But  he  never 
dreamed  tiiat  this  very  isolation  of  his  per- 
sonality, this  very  thrift,  were  daily  robbing 
him  of  the  influence  which  he  so  earnestly 
longed  to  possess.  In  New  England,  every 
man's  house  was  his  castle ;  and  every  man's 
hands  were  thrifty.  He  forgot  the  easy 
famiharity,  the  lordly  ways,  the  crowded 
households,  and  the  royal  carelessness,  to 
which  the  slaves  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed in  theii  old  masters'  homes. 
At  first  die  captain  attempted  intimacy. 
"  No  reason  why  you  and  me  shouldn't 
work  together,"  he  said  with  a  confidential 
wink.  "This  thing's  being  done  all  over 
the  South,  and  easy  done,  too.  Now's  the 
time  for  smart  chaps  like  us, — 'transition,' 
Vol.  XV. -54- 


you  know.  The  old  Southerners  are  mad, 
and  wont  come  forward,  so  well  just  sail  in 
and  have  a  few  years  of  it.  When  they're 
ready  to  come  back, — why,  we'll  give  'em 
up  the  place  again,  of  course,  if  our  pockets 
are  weU  lined.  Come  now,  just  acknowl- 
edge that  the  negroes  have  got  to  have 
somebody  to  lead  'em." 

"  It  shall  not  be  such  as  you,"  said  David 
indignantly.  "  See  those  two  men  quarrel- 
ing; that  is  the  work  of  the  Uquor  you 
have  given  them ! " 

"  They've  as  good  a  right  to  their  liquor 
as  other  men  have,"  replied  the  captain, 
carelessly,  "and  that's  what  I  tell  'em; 
they  aint  slaves  now, — they're  free.  Well, 
boss, — soiry  you  don't  like  my  idees,  but 
can't  help  it;  must  go  ahead.  Remember, 
I  ofiered  you  a  chance,  and  you  would  not 
Uke  it     Morning." 

The  five  months  had  grown  into  six  and 
seven,  and  Jubilee-town  was  known  Sir  and 
wide  as  a  dangerous  and  disorderly  neigh- 
borhood. The  old  people  and  the  children 
still  came  to  school,  but  the  young  men  and 
boys  had  deserted  in  a  body.  The  school- 
master's cotton-field  was  neglected;  he  did 
a  little  there  himself  every  day,  but  the  work 
was  novel,  and  his  attempts  awkward  and 
slow.  One  afternoon,  Harnett  Ammerton 
rcfde  by  on  horseback ;  the  load  passed  near 
the  angle  of  the  field  where  the  school- 
master was  at  work. 

"  How  is  your  experiment  succeeding  ?  " 
'said  the  planter,  with  a  litUe  smile  of  amused 
scorn  as  he  saw  the  lonely  figure. 

"  Not  very  well,"  rephed  David. 

He  paused  and  looked  up  earnestly  into 
the  planter's  face.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
lived  among  the  blacks  all  his  hfe,  and  knew 
them;  if  he  would  but  give  honest  advice  t 
The  school-master  was  sorely  troubled  that 
afternoon.  Should  he  speak  ?  He  would 
at  least  try. 

"  Mr.  Ammerton,"  he  said,  "  do  you  in- 
tend to  vote  at  the  approaching  election  ?  " 

"No,"  repUed  the  planter;  "nor  any 
person  of  my  acquaintance." 

"Then  incompetent,  and,  I  fear,  evil- 
minded  men  will  be  put  into  office." 

"  Of  course ;  the  certain  result  of  negro 
voting," 

"  But  if  you,  sir,  and  the  class  to  which 
^ou  belong,  would  exert  yourselves,  I  am 
mclined  to  think  much  might  be  done.  The 
breach  will  only  grow  broader  every  year ; 
act  now,  while  you  have  still  influence  left." 

"  Then  you  think  that  we  have  influence," 
said  the  planter.  /—  ■ 
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He  was  curious  concerning  the  ideas  of 
this  man,  who,  although  not  like  the  typical 
Yankee  exactly,  was  yet  plainly  a  fanatic ; 
while  as  to  dress  and  aii — why,  Zip,  his  old 
valet,  had  more  polish. 

"  I  know  at  least  that  1  have  none,"  said 
David.  ITien  he  came  a  step  nearer. 
"  Do  you  think,  sir,"  he  began  slowly,  "  that 
I  have  gone  to  work  in  the  wrong  way  ? 
Would  it-  have  been  wiser  to  have  obtained 
some  post  of  authority  over  thera, — the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  for  instance,  with 
power  of  arrest?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  the 
planter  curtly,  touching  his  horse  with  his 
whip  and  riding  on.  He  had  no  intention 
of  stopping  to  discuss  ways  and  means  with 
an  abolition  school-master] 

Things  grew  6rom  bad  to  worse  at  Jubilee. 
Most  of  the  men  had  been  field-hands,  there 
was  but  litde  intelligence  among  them;  the 
few  bright  minds  among  David's  pupils 
caught  the  specious  arguments  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  repeated  them  to  the  otbos.  The 
captain  explained  how  much  power  they 
held ;  the  captain  laid  before  them  glitter- 
ing plans;  the  captain  said  that  by  good 
rights  each  family  ought  to  have  a  planta- 
tioil  to  repay  them  for  their  years  of  enforced 
labor;  the  captain  promised  them  a  four- 
Story  brick  coUege  for  their  boys,  which  was 
more  than  King  David  had  ever  promised, 
teacher  though  he  was.  They  found  out 
that  they  were  tired  of  King  David  and  his 
narrow  talk ;  and  they  went  over  to  Hildore 
Comers,  where  a  new  store  had  been  opened, 
which  contained,  among  other  novelties,  a 
bar.  This  was  one  of  the  captain's  bene- 
£tcdons.  "  If  you  pay  your  money  for  it, 
you've  as  good  a  right  to  your  liquor  as  any 
one,  I  guess ; "  he  observed.  "  Not  that  if  s 
anything  to  me,  of  course;  but  I  allow  I 
like  to  see  fair  play ! " 

It  was  something  to  him,  however;  the 
new  store  had  a  silent  partner.  And  this 
was  but  one  of  many  small  and  silent  enter- 
prises in  which  he  was  engaged  throughout 
the  neighborhood. 

The  women  of  Jubilee,  more  faithful  than 
the  men,  still  sent  their  children  to  school ; 
but  they  did  it  with  discouraged  hearts,  poor 
things!  Often  now  they  were  seen  with 
bandaged  heads  and  bruised  bodies,  the 
result  of  drunken  blows  from  husband  or 
brother;  and,  left  alone,  they  were  obliged 
to  labor  all  day  to  get  the  poor  food  they 
ate,  and  to  keep  clothes  on  their  children. 
Patient  by  nature,  they  lived  along  as  best 
they  could,  and  toiled  in  their  small  fields 


like  h(»'ses;  but  the  little  prides,  the  vagne 
grotesque  aspirations  and  hopes  that  had 
come  to  them  with  their  fieedom,  gradu^y 
faded  away.  "  A  blue-painted  front  do' ;" 
"  a  black  silk  apron  with  red  ribbons;"  "to 
make  a  minister  of  little  Job ; "  and  "  a  real 
crock'ry  pitcher,"  were  wishes  unspoken 
now.  The  thing  was  only  how  to  live  from 
day  to  day,  and  keep  the  patched  dothts 
together.  In  the  meanwhile,  trashy  finery 
was  sold  at  the  new  store,  and  the  younger 
giris  wore  gilt  ear-rings. 

The  master,  toiling  on  at  his  vain  task, 
was  at  his  wit's  end.  "  They  will  not  wott. 
before  long  they  must  steal,"  he  said.  He 
brooded  and  thought,  and  at  last  one  mont- 
ing  he  came  to  a  decision.  The  same  day 
in  the  afternoon  he  set  out  for  Hildoit 
Comers.  He  had  thought  of  a  plan.  As 
he  was  walking  rapidly  through  the  pine 
woods,  Harnett  Ammerton  on  faoisebad 
passed  him.  This  time  the  Northerner  had 
no  questions  to  ask ;  nay,  he  almost  bung  his 
head,  so  ashamed  was  he  of  the  reputation 
that  had  attached  itself  to  the  field  of  his 
labors.  But  the  plants  reined  in  his  horse 
when  he  saw  who  it  was ;  he  was  the  ques- 
tioner now. 

"  School-master,"  he  began,  "  in  the  name 
of  all  the  white  families  about  here,  I 
really  must  ask  if  you  can  do  nothing  to 
keep  in  order  those  miserable,  drinking, 
ruffianly  negroes  of  yours  over  at  JubUec? 
Why, — we  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our 
beds  before  longl  Are-  you  aware  of 
the  dangerous  spirit  they  have  manifestwl 
lately?" 

"  Only  too  well,"  said  David. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  How  wiD 
it  end?" 

"  God  knows." 

"  God  knows.  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
say  ?  Of  course  He  knows ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  you  know  ?  You  have  brou^t 
the  whole  trouble  down  upon  our  beads  by 
your  confounded  insurrectionary  school! 
Just  as  I  told  you,  your  negroes,  widi  the 
little  smattering  of  knowledge  you  have 
given  them,  are  now  the  most  dangoous, 
riotous,  thieving,  murdering  rascals  in  tfac 
district" 

"  They  are  bad ;  but  it  is  not  the  work  of 
the  school,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  planter  angrily. 

"  They  have  been  led  astray  lately,  Mr. 
Ammerton;  a  person  has  come  among 
them " 

"  Another  Nordiemer." 

"  Yes,"  said  David,  a  flush  rising  in  Iris 
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cheek;  "but  not  all  Noithemers  are  tike 
this  man,  I  trust" 

"  Pretty  much  ail  we  see  are ;  lookat  the 
State." 

"  Ves,  I  know  it ;  I  suppose  time  alone 
can  help  matters,"  said  the  troubled  teacher. 

"  Give  up  your  school,  and  come  and 
join  us,"  said  the  planter  abruptly  ;  "  you,  at 
least,  are  honest  in  your  mistakes.  We 
are  going  to  form  an  association  for  our  own 
protecdon ;  join  with  us.  You  can  teach 
Illy  grandsons  if  you  like,  provided  you  do 
not  put  any  of  your — ^your  fanaticism  into 
them." 

This  was  an  enormous  concession  for 
Harnett  Ammerton  to  make ;  something  in 
the  school-master's  worn  iace  had  drawn  it 

QUt 

"Thank  you,"  said  David  slowly ;"  it  is 
kindly  meant,  sir.  But  I  cannot  give  up 
my  work.  I  came  down  to  help  the  fteed- 
men,  and " 

"Then  stay  with  them,"  said  the  planter, 
doubly  angiy  for  the  very  kindness  of  the 
moment  before.  "I. thought  you  were  a 
decent-living  white  man,  according  to  your 
iashion,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken.  Dark 
days  are  coming,  and  you  turn  your  back 
upon  those  of  your  own  color  and  side  with 
the  slaves  !  Go  and  herd  with  your  negroes, 
— but,  look  you,  sir,  we  are  prepared.  We 
will  shoot  down  any  one  found  upon  our 
premises  after  dark,---shoot  him  down  like  a 
dog.  It  has  come  to  that,  and,  by  Heaven  I 
we  shall  protect  ourselves." 

He  rode  on.  David  sat  down  on  a  feUen 
tree  for  a  moment,  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  Dark  days  were  coming,  as 
the  planter  had  said;  nay,  were  already 
there.  Was  he  in  any  way  responsible  for 
them  ?  He  tried  to  think.  "  I  know  not," 
he  said  at  last ;  "  but  I  must  still  go  on  and 
do  the  best  I  can.  I  must  carry  out  my 
plan."  He  rose  and  went  forw^  to  the 
Comers. 

A  number  of  Jubilee  men  were  lounging 
near  the  new  store,  and  one  of  them  was 
reading  aloud  from  a  newspaper  which  the 
captain  had  given  him ;  he  had  betn  David's 
brightest  scholar  and  be  could  read  readily; 
but  what  he  read  was  inflammable  matter 
of  the  worst  kind,  a  speech  which  had  been 
written  for  just  such  purposes,  and  which 
was  now  being  circulated  through  the  dis- 
trict Mephistopheles  in  the  form  of  Har- 
nett Ammerton  seemed  to  whisper  in  the 
school-master's  ears,  "  Do  you  take  pride  to 
yourself  that  you  taught  that  man  to  read  ?" 

The  reader  stepped;  he  had  discovered 


the  new  auditor;  the  men  stared;  they  had 
never  seen  the  master  at  the  Comers  before. 
They  drew  together  and  waited;  he  ap- 
proached them,  and  paused  a  moment ;  then 
he  began  to  speak. 

"  I  have  come,  friends,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  a  proposition  to  you.  You,  on  yom* 
side,  have  nothing  laid  up  for  the  winter, 
and  I,  on  my  side,  am  anxious  to  h^ve  your 
work,  I  have  a  field,  you  know,  a  cotton- 
fleld;  what  do  you  say  to  going  to  work 
there,  all  of  you,  for  a  month  ?  I  will  agree 
to  pay  you  more  than  any  man  about  here 
pays,  and  you  shall  have  the  cash  every 
Monday  morning  regularly.  We  will  hold 
a  meeting  over  at  Jubilee,  and  you  shall 
choose  your  own  overseer;  for  I  am  very 
ignorant  about  cotton-fields;  I  must  trust  to 
you.     What  do  you  say?  " 

The  m«i  looked  at  each  other,  but  no 
one  spoke. 

"Tliink  of  your  litde  children  without 
clothes." 

Still  silence. 

"  I  have  not  succeeded  among  you,"  con- 
rinued  the  teacher,  "  as  well  as  I  hoped  to 
succeed.  You  do  not  come  to  school  any 
more,  and  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  do 
not  like  me." 

Something  like  a  murmur  of  dissent  came 
from  the  group.    The  voice  went  on : 

"  I  have  thought  of  something  I  can  do, 
however;  1  can  write  to  the  North  for  an- 
other teacher  to  take  my  place,  and  he  shall 
be  a  man  of  your  own  race;  one  who  is 
educated,  and,  if  possible,  also  a  clergyman 
of  your  own  faith.  Vou  can  have  a  litde 
church,  then,  and  Sabbath  services.  As 
soon  as  he  comes,  I  will  yield  my  place  to 
him;  but,  in  the  meantime,  will  you  not 
cultivate  that  field  for  me  ?  I  ask  it  as  a 
favor.  It  will  be  but  for  a  little  while,  for, 
when  the  new  teacher  comes,  I  shall  go,  un- 
less, indeed,"  he  added,  looking  around 
with  a  smile  that  was  almost  pathetic  in  its 
appeal,  "  you  should  wish  me  to  stay." 

There  was  no  answer.  He  had  thrown 
out  this  last  little  test  question  suddenly.  It 
had  failed. 

"  I  am  sony  I  have  not  succeeded  better 
at  Jubilee,"  he  said  after  a  short  pause, — 
and  his  voice  had  altered  in  spite  of  his  self- 
control, — "  but  at  least  you  will  believe,  I 
hope,  that  I  have  tried." 

"  Dat's  so ; "  "  dat's  de  trouf,"  said  one 
or  two;  the  rest  stood  irresolute.  But  at 
this  moment  a  new  speaker  came  forward ; 
it  was  the  captain,  who  had  been  listening 
in  ambush.  1'^/mm^I,> 
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"All  gammon,  boys,  all  gammon,"  he 
began,  seating  himself  familiarly  among 
them  on  the  fence-rail.  "The  season  iac 
planting's  over,  and  your  work  would  be 
thrown  away  in  that  field  of  his.  He  knows 
it,  too ;  he  only  wants  to  see  you  marching 
around  to  his  whistling.  And  he  pays  you 
double  wages,  does  he  ?  Double  wages  for 
perfectly, useless  work  I  Doesn't  that  show, 
cleai  as  daylight,  what  he's  up  to  ?  If  he 
hankeis  so  after  your  future, — your  next 
winter,  and  all  that, — why  don't  he  give  yer 
themoneyrightout,ifhe'5sofiush?  Butno; 
he  wants  to  put  you  to  work,  and  that's  all 
there  is  of  it.  He  can't  deny  a  wonl  I've 
said,  either." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  I  wish  you  to  work, 
Wends,"  began  David — 

"There I  he  teQs  yer  so  himself,"  said  the 
captain;  "he  wants  yer  back  in  yer  old 
places  again,  /seen  him  talking  toold  Am- 
merton  the  other  day.  Give  'em  a  chance, 
them  two  classes,  and  they'll  have  you  slaves 
a  second  time  before  you  know  it." 

"Never!"  cried  David.  "Friends,  it  is 
not  possible  that  you  can  believe  this  man  I 
We  have  given  our  lives  to  make  you  free," 
he  added  passionately,  "  we  came  down 
among  you,  bearing  your  freedom  in  our 
hands  "  .     " 

"  Come  now, — I'm  a  Nonhemer  too,aint 
I?"  inteiTupted  the  captain;  "there's  two 
kinds  of  Northerners,  boys.  /  was  in  the 
army,  and  that's  more  than  he  can  say. 
Much  freedom  he  brought  down  in  hU 
hands,  safe  at  home  in  his  nairer-minded, 
penny-scraping  village!  He  wasn't  in  the 
army  at  alt  hoys,  and  he  can't  tell  you  he 
was." 

This  was  true;  the  school- master  could 
not.  Neither  could  he  tell  them  what  was 
also  true,  namely,  that  the  captain  had  been 
an  attache  of  a  sutler's  tent,  and  nothing 
more.  But  the  sharp-witted  captain  had 
the  whole  history  of  his  opponent  at  his 
fingers'   ends. 

"  Come  along,  boys,"  said  this  jovial 
leader ;  "  we'll  have  suthin'  to  drink  the 
health  of  this  tremenjous  soldier  in, — this  fel- 
low as  fought  so  hard  for  you  and  for  your 
freedom.  I  always  tliought  he  looked  like 
a  fighting  man,  with  them  fine  broad 
shoulders  of  his!"  He  laughed  loudly, 
and  the  men  trooped  into  the  store  after 
him.  The  school-master,  alone  outside, 
knew  that  his  chance  was  gone.  He  turned 
away  and  took  the  homeward  road.  One 
of  his  plans  had  failed  ;  there  remained  now 
nothing  save  to  cany  out  the  other. 


Prompt  as  usual,  he  wrote  his  letter  u 
soon  as  he  reached  his  cabin,  asking  that 
another  teacher,  a  colored  man  if  possiUe, 
should  be  sent  down  to  take  his  place. 

"  I  fear  I  am  not  fitted  for  the  work,"  he 
wrote ;  "  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  this  is 
so.  Yet,  being  so,  I  must  not  hinder  by 
any  disappointed  strivings  the  progress  erf 
the  great  mission.  I  wiU  go  back  among 
my  own  kind;  it  may  be  that  some  whom 
I  shall  teach  may  yet  succeed  where  I  have 
failed."  The  letter  could  not  go  until  tbe 
next  morning.  He  went  out  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  forest.  A  sudden 
impulse  came  to  him ;  he  crossed  over  to 
the  school-house  and  rang  the  little  tinkling 
belfiy-bell.  His  evening  class  had  dis- 
banded some  time  before;  the  poor  old 
aunties  and  uncles  crept  off  to  bed  tct 
early  now,  in  order  to  be  safely  out  of  thi 
way  when  their  disorderiy  sons  and  grand- 
sons came  home-  But  something  moved 
the  master  to  see  them  all  together  onn 
more.  They  came  across  the  green,  iron- 
dering,  and  entered  the  school-room ;  some 
of  the  younger  wives  came  too,  and  the 
children.  The  master  waited,  letter  in 
hand,     When  they  were  all  seated, 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  I  have  called  yon 
together  to  speak  to  you  of  a  matter 
which  lies  very  near  my  own  hean. 
Things  are  not  going  on  well  at  Jut»lix 
The  men  drink ;  the  children  go  in  rags,  h 
this  true?" 

Groans,  and  slow  assenting  nods  an- 
swered him.  One  old  woman  shrieked  cat 
shrilly,  "It  is  de  Lord's  will,"  and  rocked 
her  body  to  and  firo. 

"  No,  it  is  not  the  Lord's  will,"  answeifd 
the  school-master  gendy;  "you  must  nu 
think  so.  You  must  strive  to  reclaim  thoK 
who  have  gone  astray;  you  must  endeavfl 
to  inspire  them  with  renewed  aspiiatii^ 
toward  a  higher  plane  of  life ;  you  must— 1 
mean,"  he  said,  coirecting  himself,  "yoc 
must  try  to  keep  the  men  from  gobg  o>^ 
to  the  Comers  and  getting  dnmk." 

"  But  dey  will  do  it,  sah ;  what  can  « 
do  ?  "  said  Uncle  Scipio,  who  sat  leaning  hc' 
chin  upon  his  crutch  and  peering  a(  ih>' 
teacher  with  sharp  intelligence  in  his  o><i 
eyes.  '■  If  dey  wont  stay  fo'  you,  sah,  wit 
dey  stay  fo'  us  ? " 

"  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to,"  slid 
the  master.  {They  had  opened  the  sul^ 
even  before  he  could  get  to  it  I  The)'  sa» 
it  too,  then, — his  utterlack  of  influence.)  'I 
have  not  succeeded  here  as  I  hoped  lo  !<«> 
ceed,  friends ;  I  have  not  the^^  infcienct  I 
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ought  to  have."  'ITien  he  paused.  "  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  go  away," 
he  added,  looking  quickly  from  face  to  face 
to  catch  the  expression.  But  there  was 
nothing  visible.  The  children  stared  stolid- 
ly back,  and  the  old  people  sat  unmoved ; 
he  even  fancied  that  he  could  detect  relief 
in  the  eyes  of  one  or  two,  quickly  suppressed, 
however,  by  the  innate  politeness  of  the 
race.  A  sudden  mist  came  over  his  eyes ; 
he  had  thought  that  perhaps  some  of  thera 
would  care  a  little.  He  huiried  on :  "I 
have  written  to  the  North  for  a  new  teacher 
for  you,  a  man  of  your  own  people,  who 
will  not  only  teach  you,  but  also,  as  a  min- 
ister, hold  services  on  the  Sabbath ;  you  can 
have  a  litde  church  of  your  own  then.  Such 
a  man  will  do  better  for  you  than  I  have 
done,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  him," — he 
was  going  to  say;  "  better  than  you  have 
liked  me,"  but  putting  down  all  thought  of 
sdf,  he  added,  "  and  that  his  work  among 
you  will  be  abundandy  blessed." 

"  Glory !  glory  I "  cried  an  old  aunty.  "  A 
color'd  preacher  ob  our  own,— glory  I 
glory ! " 

TTien  Uncle  Scipio  rose  slowly,  with  the 
aid  of  his  cnitehes,  and,  as  orator  of  the  oc- 
casion, addressed  the  master. 

"  You  see,  sah,  how  it  is ;  you  see.  Mars 
King  David,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand 
apologetically,  "  a  color'd  man  will  unner- 
stan  us,  'specially  ef  he  hab  libedatde  Souf; 
we  don't  want  no  Nordem  free  niggahs 
hyar.  But  a  'spectable  color'd  preacher, 
now,  would  be  de  makin'  ob  Jubilee,  fo' 
dis  wori'  an'  de  nex'." 

"  Fo'  dis  worl'  and  de  nex',"  echoed  the 
□Id  woman. 

"  Our  service  to  you,  sah,  all  de  same," 
continued  Scipio,  with  a  grand  bow  of  cer- 
emony; "but  you  hab  nebber  ^ot/i?  unner- 
stan  us,  sah,  nebber  quite;  an'  you  can 
nebber  do  much  fo'  us,  sah,  on  'count  ob 
dat  fack,— ^f  you'll  sense  my  saying  so. 
But  it  is  de  trauf.  We  give  you  our  t'anks 
and  our  congratlurrurlations,  an'  we  hopes 
you'll  go  j'yful  back  to  your  own  people, 
an'  be  a  shining  light  to  'em  forebber  more," 


"  A  shinin'  light  forebber  more,"  echoed 
the  rest.  One  old  woman,  inspired  appar- 
ently by  the  similarity  of  words,  began  a 
hymn  about  "  the  shining  shore,"  and  the 
whole  assembly,  thinking  no  doubt  that  it 
was  an  appropriate  and  complimentary  ter- 
mination to  the  proceedings,  joined  in  with 
all  their  might,  and  sang  the  whole  six 
verses  through  with  fervor. 

"  I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  you 
all  as  you  go  out,"  said  the  master,  when  at 
last  the  song  was  ended,  "and, — and  I 
wish,  my  friends,  that  you  would  all  remem- 
ber me  in  your  prayers  to-night  before  you 
sleep." 

What  a  sight  was  that  when  the  pale 
Caucasian,  with  the  intelligence  of  genera- 
tions on  his  brow,  asked  for  the  prayers  of 
these  sons  of  Africa,  and  genUy,  nay,  almost 
humbly,  received  the  pressure  of  their  black 
toil-hardened  hands  as  they  passed  out! 
They  had  taught  him  a  great  lesson,  the 
lesson  of  a  failure. 

The  school-master  went  home,  and  sat  ixs 
into  the  night,  with  his  head  bowed  uptm 
his  hands.  "  Poor  worm ! "  he  thought, 
"poor  worm!  who  even  went  so  far  as  to 
dream  of  saying,  '  Here  am  I,  Lord,  and 
diese  brethren  whom  Thou  hast  given 
me!'" 

The  day  came  for  him  to  go;  he  shoul- 
dered his  bag  and  started  away.  At  a  turn 
in  the  road,  some  one  was  waiting  for  him; 
it  was  dull-faced  Esther  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  the  common  flowers  of  her  small 
garden-bed.  "  Good-bye,  Esther,"  said  the 
master,  touched  almost  to  tears  by  the  sight 
of  the  solitary  little  oflering. 

"  Good-bye,  mars,"  said  Esther.  But 
she  was  not  moved ;  she  had  come  out  into 
the  woods  from  a  sort  of  instinct,  as  a  dog 
follows  a  little  way  down  the  road,  to  look 
after  a  departing  carriage. 

"  David  King  has  come  back  home 
again,  and  taken  the  district  school,"  said 
one  village  gossip  to  another. 

"  Has  he,  now  ?  Didn't  find  the  blacks 
what  he  expected,  I  guess." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
HOME   AGAIN. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  they  must 
gain  Fort  Atchison,  if  do  accident  or 
calamity  befell  them.  Morning  dragged  on 
to  noon,  and  noon  stretched  out,  banen  and 
drear,  cloud.cast  and  foreboding,  to  late 
afternoon.  And  then,  like  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  the  long  low  line  of  clKvaux- 
^■frise  encircling  the  foit,  rose  before  the 
eager,  £ir-seeing  eyes  of  Captain  Elyot 
He  broke  away  from  the  company.  The 
very  horse  under  him  must  have  felt  the 
sadden  bound  of  his  heart  as  with  his  head 
lowered,  his  teeth  shut  tight  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  goal,  he  dashed  ahead.  The 
dizzy  ground  flew  out  from  under  his 
hone's  feet;  he  had  no  gaze  for  right  or 
left;  the  familiar  landscape  wooed  no  glance, 
bis  c^es  saw  only  that  feebly  waving  flag 
growing,  like  the  soul  within  him,  every 
moment 

The  sentry  at  the  gate  was  one  of  his 
own  men,  but  he  had  no  word  for  him, 

Sageant  McDougal  came  running,  out 
of  breath  with  haste  and  gladness,  as  the 
gate  swung  back. 

"  An'  is  it  you  ?  though  we  kenned 
ye  were  na  kilted.  Major  McGrath  wi' 
three  coompanies  o'  infantry  an'  a  sprinkle 
o'  cavalry  cam'  thro'  fra  Fort  Wallace 
better'n  a  fortnight  back  an'  brought  the 
news." 

So  Blossom  knew  and  waited  for  his 
coming  I 

He  could  only  wring  the  man's  band 
^d  hasten  on. 

The  sei^eant  stared  after  him,  rubbing 
his  forehead  in  perplexity. 

"  Somebody  maun  tell  her,"  he  gasped, 
and  started  on  a  run  for  the  major's  quarters. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Elyot  had 
gained  his  own  door  without  meeting  any 
one  else.  It  was  the  hour  of  afternoon 
parade.  The  band  began  to  play  sofUy  as 
he  flung  himself  from  his  horse.  "  Days  of 
Absence  "  lingered  in  his  memory  for  many 
a  year  after  that.  He  did  not  pause  with 
his  hand  on  the  latch.  There  was  no  fore- 
boding in  his  heart — ^nothing  but  impatience 
and  joy  to  bursting.  He  threw  the  door 
open.  Why  should  he  wait  to  prepare  her 
for  his  coming  ?     He  begrudged  every  re- 


tarding moment.  His  foot  sounded  stiange 
upon  the  floor  of  the  little  passt^  to  Us 
mfe's  parlor.     It  was  dark,  and  the  door 

refused   to  open.     It  had  a  trick be 

touched  it  with  his  foot,  sending  it  bad 
with  a  clang  and  a  dull  echo. 

And  the  room  was  empty  and  stripped 
barei 

The  very  beating  of  his  heart  stopped 
He  staggered  to  the  wall,  groping  like  one 
struck  blind.  Then  he  rallied.  Was  it 
the  drum  outside  suddenly  awakened,  oi 
did  the  reverberation  of  his  own  heart 
seem  to  thrash  the  air  and  make  it  quiver 
to  sight  and  sound?  There  was  soice 
mistake  here.  He  had  entered  the  wn»g 
door.  But  no ;  a  gust  of  wind  blew  in  after 
him,  flapping  a  bunch  of  dried  grass  upon 
the  walL  Blossom's  own  hands  had  pinned 
it  there.  White  with  the  dust  of  long  De- 
lect it  fluttered  down  to  his  feeL  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  had 
laid  Blossom's  fainting  form  upon  the  bed 
the  morning  when  he  rode  away.  Empty 
and  bare! 

Then  an  awful  sense  of  calamity  over- 
whelmed him.  It  was  too  terrible  for  diead: 
it  was  a  revelation,  like  the  sudden  opening 
of  an  abyss  beneath  his  very  feet 

Some  one  stood  in  the  door-way.  It  *»! 
the  major's  wife  who,  at  Sergeant  McDou- 
gal's  strange  tidings,  had  run  out  in  ihe 
bitter  wind  without  so  much  as  a  shawl  over 
her  head. 

"  Captain  Elyot  1 "  She  fairly  put  her  arras 
about  his  nedc  and  kissed  him.  "Wd- 
come  to  life  again  I  Oh,  what  a  fright  yw 
gave  us  I  We  thought  you  were  dead. 
But  what  are  you  doing  here,  man  P  Come 
home  with  rae  or  the  major  and  every  one 
else  '11  be  there  before  us.  Where  is  j-oor 
wife  ?  " 

"  My  wife  1 "  Captain  Elyot  turned  a  face 
like  death  upon  her,  "  Mrs.  Biyce,  where  u 
my  wife  ?  " 

"  Then  you  don't  know  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  you  don't  know  ?  Why,  they  left  the 
fort  full  three  months  a^o,  and  not  a  wonl 
have  we  heard  of  them  since.  But  I  fancied 
they  had  somehow  reached  you.  Don"i. 
pray  don't  1  Why,  man,  you  look  as  diou^ 
you  were  turned  to  stone.  Rouse  iq)  a™ 
come  home  with  me.  My  dear  boy,  I'm  a 
silly  woman  and  don't  know  what  lo  d(^ 
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sobbed  the  majort  wife,  "but  do  come, 
come  home  to  the  major.  Hell  say  some- 
thing thatll  make  it  right,  I  know.  I'm 
so  bewildered  at  the  sight  of  you,"  and 
Mrs.  Biyce  felt  to  sobbing  aloud. 

"Where  did  they  go?  What  does  it 
mean  ? "  and  the  captain  passed  his  hand 
over  bis  eyes  as  though  with  this  movement 
he  could  biush  away  the  perplexity  of  his 
mind. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  there  is  little  enough 
to  tell;  though  I  saw  her  moie  frequently 
than  you  may  behere,  after  you  left.  We 
ladies  were  not  quite  just  to  your  wife  at 
first  J  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  it  now. 
But  your  marriage  was  a  precedent  we 
hardly  liked  to  see  established  among  us. 
Captain  Elyot,  though  you  might  have 
looked  far  before  finding  another  so  gentle 
and  sweet  and  altogether  lovable  as  she. 
1  little  thought,  once,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  I  should  say  this  to  you.  But 
the  patience  of  that  dear  child  through  all 
those  anxious  weeks,  even  trying  to  bear 
up  when  ereiy  one  else  believed  you  were 
dead, — because  of  some  promise  you  had 
made  her  at  the  last, — the  forgiving  spirit 
toward  those  who  had  scorned  her — and  I 
was  one,  1  say  it  with  shame  ^  " 
"  Mrs.  Biyce,  where  did  they  go  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know.  We  have  never  heard. 
Mrs.  Stubbs  was  silent  and  strange  as  to 
their  plans,— her  plans,  I  might  say,  for  it 
was  she  who  arranged  everything.  They 
were  going  east,  she  said — this  was  after 
Lieutenant  Gibbs  came  in  (and  oh,  what  a 
mercy  it  was  I  and  Claudia  worn  to  a  shad- 
ow 1)  and  we  all  believed  you  to  be  dead; 
only  your  wife  held  out  to  the  last.  You 
would  yet  come  back,  she  declared.  You  had 
prmnsed  fter.  Mrs.  Stubbs  said  she  would 
write  as  soon  as  they  were  permanently 
settled,  but  we  have  heard  nothing.  Still 
it  is  hardly  time,  though  I  can  see  that  the 
major  is  uneasy.  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
so  distressed  as  when  the  news  came  that 

you  were  dead " 

"  But  he  should  have  detained  them  here." 
"  He  did  what  he  could.  But  he  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the  wind  fiwm 
sweeping  over  the  plains,  as  to  control  that 
woman.  We  said  everything  to  persuade 
them  to  remain  until  another  spring,  when 
we  shall  probably  be  ordered  east  ourselves. 
The  major  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  your  wife  and  he  even  threatened 
to  use  force  to  detain  them,  but  that  was 
nonsense,  of  course.  What  did  they  know 
of  the  world,  he  said;  and  between  you 


and  roe  the  old  woman  was  not  quite 
"  the  major's  wife  touched  her  fore- 
head mysteriously.  "  But  I  am  keeping 
you  here,  and  he  is  at  home  before  now 
and  wondering  where  you  have  hidden 
yourself,  for  here's  not  a  man,  woman 
or  child  at  the  post  but  knows  of  your 
arrival  by  this  time." 

"  Leave  me  here,"  and  Captain  Elyot 
turned  again  to  the  empty  rooms. 

"  That  I  will  never  do,"  Mrs,  Bryce  re- 
plied with  decision.  She  rested  her  broad 
shoulders  against  the  bare  wall  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  only  wish  I  had  brought  a  wrap 
of  some  kind.  It  is  bitterly  cold,"  and  she 
shivered  perceptibly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  humbly, 
moving  toward  the  dooi.  His  hand  lin- 
gered over  the  latch.  How  dear  the  place 
had  been  to  him ! 

"  I  must  set  out  in  search  of  them  at 
once, — to-morrow.  The  m^or  cannot  re- 
fuse to  give  me  leave  ?  "  He  spoke  with 
anxious  haste.  He  had  shut  out  the  happy 
past  with  the  closing  of  that  door.  To 
search  the  worid  over,  till  he  found  them, 
was  his  only  desire. 

"  Set  out  for  the  states !  With  a  storm 
beginning  already  ]  No,  no.  Captain  Elyot, 
you  must  be  contented  to  stay  with  us 
awhile.  Another  mail  will  very  likely  bring 
us  all  news  of  your  wife.  But  well  hear 
what  the  major  has  to  say,"  and  she  led  the 
way  to  her  own  door.  "  And  a  mercy  it  is 
that  you  got  in  when  you  did,"  as  the 
snow-flakes  settled  upon  her  bare  head. 
Her  heart  had  thrown  down  all  ib  defenses 
against  him,  as  indeed  it  had  surrendered  to 
Blossom  in  her  affliction,  llien,  too,  Clau- 
dia's marriage  was  arranged  for  the  next 
month.  Lieutenant  Gibbs's  return  from 
the  dead,  as  it  were,  had  hastened  matters. 
His  expectations  had  borne  unlooked-for 
fruit  And  it  was  really  a  very  desirable 
connection  in  every  way,  so  that  there  was 
no  longer  anything  to  regret  on  that  score. 

A  bright  light  shone  from  Mrs.  Bryce's 
windows.  This  was  like  the  coming  home 
the  poor  young  man  had  dreamed  of — with 
the  fire  glowing  on  the  hearth  (and  Blos- 
som waiting  to  greet  him). 

"  Bless  my  soul,  boy,  and  is  it  really 
you  ? "  said  tJie  major,  struggUng  with  some- 
thing very  like  tears  which  rose  and  choked 
him  as  he  bestowed  a  bear-hug  upon  the 
young  man.  "  Here's  Gibbs — where  are  you, 
— Gibbs  ?"  for  the  room  was  full,  the  news 
of  Captain  Elyot's  arrival  having  flown  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  fort:—"  and  Blake, 
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— step  up,  Blake,  and  speak  to  the  captain. 
The  rest  of  the  poor  fellows " 

The  major  turned  suddenly  to  stare  at  the 
snow  falling  thick  outside  the  windows. 

One  after  another  they  crowded  up  to 
shake  the  captain's  hand,  but  when  they 
pressed  him  for  the  story  of  his  escape,  Mrs. 
Biyce  interfered  and  dismissed  them  all. 

"  Another  time,  good  friends — to-mor- 
row; we  must  give  him  a  chance  to  rest  and 
refresh  himself  before  we  begin  upon  that," 
and  she  fairly  bowed  them  out  of  the  house. 
She  would  not  risk  the  chance  of  their  in- 
quiring for  his  missing  wife. 

"  And  so  you  carried  the  dispatches 
through,  after  all  ?  "  said  the  major,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  the  last  one. 
"  You'll  hear  of  that  again,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
You  may  be  sure  1  didn't  forget  to  mention 
it  in  my  repiort  But  what's  this  they  tell 
me  ?  Don't  know  your  wife's  where- 
abouts t  We  &nded  she  must  have  found 
you,  since  every  paper  we  have  received 
has  been  full  of  your  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  But  the  next  mail  '11  bring  you 
something.  Don'tlook  so  down  in  the  mouth, 
boy.     They're  sure  to  know  of  your  escape 

long  before  this.     What  the  do  you 

think  newspapers  feed  on  but  such  narrow 
escapes  as  yours?  I  venture  to  say  that 
your  face  luis  appeared  in  every  illustrated 
penny-a-line  east  of  the  Mississippi  (altered 
over  from  an  old  wood-cut  of  Captain 
Kidd).  Cheer  up,  man  I "  And  the  cheer- 
ful assurance  of  the  major's  voice  did  lighten 
for  a  moment  the  load  upon  the  young 
man's  heart 

"  Bui  where  are  they  ?  Did  they  leave 
no  clue  by  which  they  can  be  traced  ?  " 

"  No.  Though  at  the  worst  I  suppose 
we  might  learn  something  of  them  at  Inde- 
pendence. I  did  inquire  what  had  become 
of  them  when  the  wagons  returned.  But 
if  the  old  woman  had  beea  escaping  for 
her  life  she  could  hardly  have  taken  more 
pains  to  cover  up  her  trail." 

"  Did  she  tiy  to  do  that  ? "  Captain 
Elyot  asked,  with  a  start 

"I  can't  tell.  On  my  soul,  I  don't  know; 
but  it  looked  Uke  it  She  has  never  been 
quite  herself,  you  know,  since  Stubbs  was 
killed.  Straight  Plough  in  business,  but 
queer ;  and  more  close-mouthed  than  ever 
about  her  own  a&its.  We  tried  to  keep 
them  here.  Your  wife  would  have  been 
glad  to  stay,  poor  thing  1  for  she  had  an 
odd  fancy  that  you  would  yet  come  back. 
(Bless  my  soul  I  How  the  smoke  from  that 
confounded  chimney  gets  into  one's  eyes !) 


But  the  old  woman  would  go.  There  was 
nothing  to  stay  for,  she  said,  and  the  sooner 
they  left,  the  better.  So  she  hastened  to  seD 
out.  Gibbs,  perhaps  you  know,  has  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  interest  in  household  stufE 
He  bought  some  of  the  articles,and  the  sutler 
took  the  rest.  For  Mrs.  Stubbs  didn't  stand 
upon  pennies.  She  used  to  be  sharp  enough 
at  a  trade,  but  I  believe  she'd  have  given 
everythin  g  away  rather  than  to  wait  a  mondi 
longer." 

"And  they  almost  new,  as  you  know," 
broke    in  Mis.  Bryce.     "  Why,  those  rugs 

"Never  mind,  Polly,"  sud  the  majca'. 
He  saw  that  the  young  man  shrank  fit>m 
hearing  his  household  goods  enumerated. 
"  Elyot  wont  care  to  know  all  that  And 
here  comes  Jinny,  at  last  You  must  be 
famished,  Elyot" 

"  I  hope  I  see  ye  weel,  sir,"  said  Jinny, 
with  a  meek  obeisance.  "  Ye're  lookin' 
blithe  afler  the  tang  illness  that  we  heard 
of." 

"  Tlianks,  Jinny.  I'm  quite  recovned,  1 
believe,"  the  captain  responded. 

"jimiy,  here,  knew  as  much  of  your 
famUy  as  any  one,"  said  the  major,  as  die 
girl  proceeded  to  set  out  the  tea-table. 

"  I'll  no  say  that  I  didna,"  and  Jinny  be- 
^an  to  lay  the  cloth  with  a  critical  eye  lo 
Its  exactness.  "  Mra.  Stubbs  was  na  abort 
a  crack  wi'  an  auld  friend, — beggin'  yon 
pardon,  sir, — an'  as  for  the  young  leddf, 
bless  her  sweet  face  I  she  was  ower  gude 
to  me.  Many's  the  letter  she  wrote  for 
me  wi'  her  ain  hand.  An*  as  for  the  ribbons 
an' " 

"  And  where  did  they  go.  Jinny  ?  "  Cap- 
tain Eiyot  was  too  eager  for  any  infocnta- 
tion  she  might  give  to  b^  with  this  personal 
digression. 

"  That's  what  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  and  Jin- 
ny set  down  her  cups  and  saucers  and 
rested  her  hands  upon  her  hips  in  a  tbought- 
fiil  attitude.  She  and  Sergeant  McDou^ 
had  already  discussed  this  question  Ehnl- 
lessly  in  the  kitchen.  "  Ye  mind  dte  dij, 
ma'am,"  she  went  on,  to  her  mistress, 
"  when  1  gied  'em  a  hand  at  packin'  tbdr 
daithes  an'  the  like  ?  '  Ye  hac  bws&  irtwt 
ye  gangp'  said  I.  'I'm  thinkin*,  Jinny,' 
said  the  puir  thing,  wi'  a  sigh,  'that  I  hu 
nac  freens  left.'  An'  it  would  'a'  toQched 
the  heart  o'  a  green  stane  to  'a'  seen  her  "i* 
the  red  wiped  out  o'  her  checks  by  the 
tears  that  were  ne'er  once  dry  in  her  ecu." 

Mrs.  Bryce  had  frowned  in  vain  upon 
the  girl,  whose  sfory  wu  e^tif'^tm  f:|ach  fir 
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Captain  Elyot.  His  head  had  dropped 
mto  his  bands  through  which  his  own  teais 
trickled. 

"I'll  no  tell  a  lee,  ma'am,"  said  Jinny 
stoutly,  in  reply  to  this  unspolceti  reproof. 

She  was  a  stanch  Presbytenan  and 
regarded  her  word  in  trifies  as  well  as  in 
greater  matteis.  "  Ye  ken  yer  ain  sel'  that 
the  puir  lass  was  like  a  wraith,  wi'  nae  mair 
Ted  on  her  &ce  than  the  snow  that's  drop- 
pin'  out-o'-doors  this  blessed  ntght.  But 
for  a'  that,"  she  went  on,  having  thus 
relieved  her  conscience,  "  it  may  1^  that 
change  o'  scene  an'  gude  news, — if  so  be 
that  tidings  o'  the  cap'in's  escape  ever  reach 
her,  whidi  is  na  to  be  counted  on,  sin' 
ye  say  yerself  that  the  newspapers  tell 
naething  but  lees, — it  may  be  that  shell  yet 
be  spared;"  with  which  comforting  possibil- 
ity ^e  girt  left  the  room  at  a  sign  m>m  her 
mistress. 

"  Is  it  so  ? "  said  Captain  Elyot.  "  Is 
her  health  so  broken  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  major,  shortly. 
"Jinny  enjoys  startling  effects.  The  poor 
little  thing  had  cried  herself  sick.  That 
was  an."  . 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  amended  his  wife, 
"  she  did  have  a  serious  illness,  from  which 
she  was  but  just  recovering  when  her 
mother  took  her  away.  I  am  sure  she  was 
unwilling  to  go ;  but  she  was  not  one  to  set 
up  her  own  will.  She  was  thin  and  pale, 
as  Jinny  says,  but  that  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  she  was  hardly  able  to  sit  up 
all  day  when  they  set  out  for  the  states." 

"  And  no  one  interfered !  It  may  have 
killed  her!"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
almost  beside  himself  with  apprehension 
over  this  new  occasion  for  alarm. 

"We  used  every  argument  but  force," 
the  major  replied.  "  But  no  one  of  us  had 
any  authority  to  come  between  the  two. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  manage  her  own  affairs  and  there 
was,  as  she  said,  no  reason  why  they  should 
remain  here  if  they  chose  to  go ;  and  the 
journey  made  by  easy  stages,  as  she  argued, 
would  bring  the  girl's  strength  back,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  did.  Cheer  np,  man  I 
Blossom's  cheeks  are  rosy  enough  by  this 
time,  I  venture  to  say,  and  the  old  woman 
promised  that  we  should  have  word  of  them 
before  three  months — and  it  is  scarcely  that 
— or  even  sooner  if  they  settled  anywhere." 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,"  and  Mrs. 
Bryce  laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  bent  figm^.  "  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
'patience.    Try  and  content  yourself  here 


with  us — at  least  unril  the  next  mail  comes 
through." 

"  And  then  if  you  hear  nothing,"  broke 
in  the  major,  "  we'll  find  some  way  of  send- 
ing you  after  her,  for  I  see  you'll  be  useless 
here.  Polly,  should  I  take  it  so  to  heart  if 
you  were  spirited  away  ? " 

"  Not  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Bryce  with  a 
laugh  and  a  toss  of  her  cap-ribbons.  "  But 
come,  come,  here  is  the  tea  growing  cold. 
We  will  not  wait  for  Claudia.  She  must  be 
going  to  spend  the  evening  out."  She  did 
not  say  that  she  had  dispatched  a  note  to 
that  young  woman,  who  was  spending  an 
hour  with  a  friend,  announcing  the  startling 
arrival — which  was  no  news  by  the  time  it 
reached  her — and  suggesting  that  it  might 
be  as  well  for  her  not  to  return  imtit  later 
in  the  evening  when  the  influx  of  victors 
would  be  over. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 
"  GOING  TO   LEAVE   US  ?  " 

Claudia  did  not  appear  until  the  next 
moming,  when  she  repeated  the  assurance 
her  father  and  mother  had  already  pressed 
upon  their  guest,  that  long  before  this  rime 
his  wife  must  have  learned  of  his  safety, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  rejoin  his  com- 
mand at  once,  the  next  mail  would,  without 
doubt,  bring  some  tidings  of  her. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Captain  Elyot,  to  hear  of 
your  disappointment,"  she  said.  And  so  she 
was,  with  that  indiscriminate  sorrow  which 
we  bestow,  as  good  Christians,  upon  all  men 
alike.  But  secretly,  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
she  believed  that  justice  was  at  last  being 
meted  out  to  him,  and  that  he  was  only  pay- 
ing the  penalty  one  must  pay  in  this  worid 
or  the  next,  for  one's  sins. 

"  It  goes  to  my  heart,"  Mrs.  Btyce  had 
said,  making  an  early  visit  to  Claudia's  bed- 
room, in  wrapper  and  night-cap.  She  and 
the  major  had  sat  late  with  their  guest  the 
night  before,  speculating  upon  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
intentions  and  motives,  and  there  had  been 
no  opportunity  to  confer  with  Claudia,  who 
had  come  in  and  gone  directly  to  her  own 
room  without  seeing  their  visitor.  "Poor 
fellow  I  I  heard  him  walking  the  floor  half 
the  night  I  do  believe  he  never  went  to 
bed  at  all." 

"  Indeed,"  Claudia  replied,  coldly.  She 
was  coiling  her  hair,  standing  before  the 
glass,  and  twisting  it  about  her  head  like  a 
crown.  Her  fingers  neither  trembled  nor 
relaxed  in  their  dforts.    So  he  was  unhappyj  |  i^ 
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Had  she  not  had  her  full  share  of  wretch- 
edness ?  And  no  one  had  pitied  her.  She 
had  not  walked  the  floor,  keeping  others 
awake  as  well  as  herself,  but  her  pain  had 
been  none  the  less  because  she  had  striven 
to  hide  it  in  her  own  bosom. 

"  You  will  meet  him  in  a  friendly  way,  as 
you  used  to  long  ago,  wont  you,  Claudia?" 
Mrs.  Bryce  put  the  question  fearfully.  The 
one  object  of  her  early  call  had  been  to  ask 
this,  for  Claudia  had  never  come  round  to 
be  gracious  to  Captain  Elyot's  wife.  Even 
in  Blossom's  affliction  she  had  withheld  her 
sympathy.  "  He  is  very  unhappy,"  the 
major's  wife  continued,  with  a  moumfiil 
shake  of  the  head,  far  from  effective  in  her 
present  costume.  And  so  was  I  unhappy, 
thought  Claudia  bitterly,  but  no  one  was 
tender  of  me.  "  Why  should  I  ?  "  she  re- 
plied, perversely. ' "  We  are  not  at  all  intimate 
as  we  were  once.  How  can  I  be  the  same? 
But  I  shall  not  forget  that  he  is  a  guest  in 
the  house,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  tell  him 
that  I  am  sorry,  and  all  that."  And  then 
she  went  on  with  her  toilet,  the  bitter  feel- 
ings which  had  almost  died  away  aroused 
to  aggressiveness  by  her  mother's  appeal. 

"  Well,  that  is  all  I  ask  you,  to  show 
soQiething  like  sympathy  for  him.  He  is  in 
great  trouble,  and  though  you  may  not  have 
femcied  hei,  she  was  his  wife,  you  know." 

A  faint  red  spot  burned  upon  Claudia's 
cheek.  The  tip  of  her  finger  might  have 
covered  it 

"  I  suppose  other  people  have  had  trouble 
as  well  as  be,  and  you  will  never  be  ready 
for  breakfast,  if  you  stand  there  in  your  cap." 

"  Bless  me,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it;" 
and  Mrs.  Bryce  hurried  away,  not  at  all 
sure  that  she  had  succeeded  in  her  pacific 
attempt. 

She  need  have  had  no  fears  as  regarded 
Capttun  Elyot  He  was  entirely  too  mis- 
erable to  resent  any  fancied  ill-treatment 
or  neglect  of  months  before,  or,  if  he  had 
remembered  either,  Mrs.  Bryce 's  frank 
admission  and  warm  tribute  to  Blossom's 
worth  would  have  set  the  matter  right  at 
once. 

He  appeared  to  Claudia  both  worn  and 
ill-looking,  when  she  entered  the  parlor  a 
few  moments  before  breakfast,  seemg  him 
fer  the  first  time,  and  alone.  He  rose,  and 
advanced  a  step  to  meet  her.  It  stung  her 
afiresh  to  feel  tl^t  her  past  neglect  and  cold- 
ness had  been  nothing  to  him.  She  herself 
had  been  nothing  to  him  at  all,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  interest  touched  him 
in  meeting  her  again.     There  was  not  even 


the  sting  of  a  remembered  slight,  she  could 
see,  as  he  answered  her  greeting.  For  it 
was  then  she  expressed  her  cnnventional 
sympathy,  as  related  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  he  replied  simply, 
resuming  his  seat,  and  falling  again  into 
the  reverie  inteirupted  by  her  entrance. 
The  unconscious  rudeness  provoked  her  to 
speech, 

"Thanks,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile 
though  he  looked  up  with  a  quick  siare, 
as  if  he  had  not  understood  W.  "  Bm 
really,  one  might  take  you  for  the  Kn^t 
of  the  Ruefiil  Countenance,"  she  went  on. 
with  angry  Sippancy,  advancing  and  thrust- 
ing one  foot  out  to  the  fire.  She  bad 
touched  the  quick  this  time.  His  Ua 
blazed  scarlet  "  Why  should  you  gin 
way  to  despair?"  she  added,  cooBj, 
eying  the  fire,  but  aware  of  his  suix 
when  her  words  touched  him.  "  Nobodr 
could  be  really  lost,  you  know,  uitiess  fkn 
desired  to  be.  It  is  always  possible  to  trad 
people.  I  dare  say  if  you  had  asked  at 
Independence,  you  might  have  learned 
all  about  them.  The  world  is  not  so  \a%t 
as  people  make  it  out  to  be,  I  fancy," 

"  Yes,  if  I  had  knowiL  That  is  the  tor- 
ment of  it — to  think  I  may  have  been  near 
them.  I  may  have  even  passed  her  in  ibe 
street  1"  And,  regardless  of  Miss  Bryce's 
presence,  he  began  to  pace  the  room. 

"  That  could  hardly  have  been  possible.' 
Miss  Bryce  r^ied,  in  a  matter-of-fact  vsx. 
"  They  must  mive  left  the  town  some  weds 
before  you  reached   it." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Claudia  when  her  raothc 
and  the  breakfast  appeared  simuItaneouslT. 
She  had  no  desire  to  puisne  this  subject  indef 
initely.  It  was  worse  than  uninteresliDg 
and  why  should  she  aSect  an  interest  she  *)■' 
far  from  possessing  ?  There  was  no  d^^ 
get  of  an  immediate  return  to  the  t^e-i-tctt. 
since  before  breakfast  was  well  over  nai- 
ors  began  to  atnve.  Lieutenant  Gibbs  w» 
among  the  first  of  these,  and,  as  the  room 
filled,  he  managed  to  draw  Clandia  3"'^ 
into  a  comer.  But  even  here  she  was  dm 
safe  from  an  appeal  to  her  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  the  new  arrival.  "  He  seemi 
awfully  cut  up,  and  no  wonder,"  said  tbc 
lieutenant  "  What  do  you  think  I  sbouli! 
have  done,  if  I  had  come  home  to  God 
you  gone  ?  '* 

"  Made  love  to  Augusta  Wiley,  perhapi" 
Claudia  replied,  carelessly.  She  was  mor 
than  half  in  earnest,  havmg  very  little  &itl' 
in  the  vows  of  men.        ~,^,-,,il.> 
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"  I  say,  Claudia,  I  know  you  dont  mean 
it,  but  youi  jokes  hit  a  fellow  hard  some- 
times. Do  you  really  believe  I  could  get 
over  it  like  that?"  Something  below  die 
surface  was  stirred  in  the  man.  His  moist- 
CDed  eyes  searched  her  face. 

"  Of  course  I  don't,  silly.  You'd  set  out 
in  search  of  me,  I  hope." 

"I'd  hunt  the  world  over,  but  I'd  find 
you." 

"  Yes  ? "  Claudia  responded  absently, 
making  a  movement  toward  the  company 
of  which  Captain  Elyot  was  the  center. 
This  was  almost  woise  than  listening  to  him. 

"  Don't  go !  "  He  caught  her  dress  slyly 
as  she  was  edging  away.  "  I  never  have  a 
word  with  you  alone." 

"It  is  so  nide  to  be  whispering  off  in  a 
owner." 

"Only  a  moment  See  here,  Claudia. 
If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  tell  Elyot  that  we 
are  to  take  his  house." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  And  Miss  Bryce  opened 
her  gray  eyes.     "  He  will  have  to  know  it." 

"  Well,  not  just  now — not  for  a  day  or 
two;  it  might  seem  rough  on  him,  you 
know," 

"  As  you  please,"  Claudia  replied  stiffly. 
"  I  presume  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  men- 
tiim  iL  .  There  will  be  nothing  talked  of  at 
present  but  the  Stubbses  and  their  probable 
location.     I  wish  — —  "  she  began,  hotly. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  ?  "  the  lieutenant 
asked  with  some  anxiety. 

"  That  he  could  gratify  his  desire  and 
set  out  in  search  of  them,"  she  added,  con- 
trolling herself. 

"  So  do  I,  and  you  are  a  dear  girl  to  feel 
such  an  interest  in  his  a&iis,  though  once  I 
shouldn't  have  said  that.  Do  you  remem- 
b« — but  there,  don't  pull  your  hand  away. 
1  promised  never  to  bring  it  up  again,  I 
know ;  but  it  needn't  vex  you,  now  that 
everything  has  come  round  all  right, — except 
with  Elyot.  It's  hard  on  him,  Claudia,  to 
come  home  and  &nd  his  house  empty  and  his 
wife  vanished — the  Lord  knows  where,"  and 
the  lieutenant  pulled  his  long  mustache,  with 
a  thoughtful  shake  of  the  head.  "  It's  like 
a  piece  of  poetry  I  remember  in  the  reading- 
book  when  I  was  a  little  chap — though  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  remember  what  it  was 
all  about" 

"  Don't  try;"  and  there  was  the  slightest 
perceptible  curl  of  Miss  Bryce'a  upper  lip. 
"  But  I  see  it  is  clearing  off.  \ye  shall  have 
a  fine  day  after  all.  I  must  try  to  get  down 
to  the  house  this  afiemoon.  It  is  time  some- 
■  thing  was  done  toward  putting  it  in  order." 


Claudia  plunged  firom  sentiment  into  busi- 
ness, thankfiu  of  any  diversion  fix>m  this 
topic  which  beset  her  on  every  side. 

"  And  I'll  go  with  you." 

"  It  isn't  at  all  necessary.  Men  never  can 
understand  such  things.  Mamma  had  much 
better  take  it  in  hand."  Then,  observing  her 
lover's  mortified  air,  she  added,  in  a  more 
gentle  tone,  "  We  shall  call  upon  you  soon 
enough ;  but  at  first  I  really  think  mamma 
and  I  had  better  go  alone  and  see  what  is  to 
be  done."  And  with  this  very  small  sop  of 
graciousness  and  a  sly  squeeze  of  Claudia's 
hand  behind  her  back,  the  lieutenant  wen) 
off  happy  and  full  of  importance. 

Miss  Biyce's  words,  which  had  appeared 
so  carelessly  uttered,  came  to  CapUin  Ei- 
yot's  mind  again  when  he  was  alone, — when 
the  excitement  roused  by  telling  the  story 
of  his  escape  and  wanderings  had  passed 
away.  The  ebb  of  this  tide  carried  much 
with  it;  but  Claudia's  words  remained. 
They  had  sunk  deeper  than  he  knew.  "  No 
one  ever  is  lost,"  she  had  said,  "  unless  ihey 
desire  to  ke."  He  was  too  unsuspicious  to 
fancy  that  she  meant  to  give  him  pain ;  he 
tried  to  forget  the  thoughtless  sentence.  But 
light  words  hold  fast  as  anchors  sometimes, 
and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  these  nor  of  the 
unreasonable  fears  they  aroused.  He  knew 
that  Blossom  would  not  change  toward 
iiim.  Nor  would  she,  of  her  own  will,  stay 
away  from  his  side  for  an  hour.  But  what 
if  her  mother  held  her  back  ?  Certain  un- 
formed doubts  and  suspicions,  of  which  he 
had  not  been  conscious  before,  took  bodily 
shape  now.  What  might  not  this  woman 
do? 

He  remembered  that  he  had  married  the 
prl  almost  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Stubbs's  oppo- 
sition. He  had  forced  a  confession  of  his  love 
upon  Blossom  at  a  moment  when  her  mother 
had  dismissed  him  from  the  house.  Later, 
she  had  seemed  to  consent  to  the  marriage 
— to  exult  over  it,  indeed,  with  an  inconsist- 
ency he  had  been  too  happy  at  the  time  to 
try  to  fathom.  Looking  back  now,  he  could 
see  it  all,  as  well  as  that  a  few  weeks  more 
had  brought  a  change.  The  woman  had  be- 
come silent  and  at  times  almost  sullen.  Sel- 
fish in  his  perfect  happiness,  he  had  paid  no 
heed  to  her  variable  moods.  If  he  noticed 
them  at  all,  it  was  but  to  ascribe  their  changes 
to  an  unhappy  temper,  the  best  panacea  for 
which  was  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Was  the 
major  right  in  his  suspicion  that  she  was  not 
quite  herself  in  these  days  ?  This  was  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  problem.  But  if  so, 
he  trembled  to  think  of  Blossom  in  herhanda.! , , 
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Still  his  reason  told  him  that  there  was  really 
nothing  to  fear.  However  variable  Mis. 
Stubbs's  moods  might  be,  she  never  wavered 
in  her  devotion  to  the  child.  Nor  would 
she  attempt  to  keep  the  girl  fi^^m  him 
when  once  she  had  learned  of  his  escape. 
She  would  know  too  well  that  Blossom's 
happiness  was  to  be  found  only  by  his 
side.  Besides,  what  reason  could-  she 
have  for  desiring  to  separate  them  ?  He 
felt  there  could  be  none.  And  this  te- 
flection  cheered  him  in  a  measure.  He 
had  brought  in  some  files  of  old  news- 
papers. They  were  going  the  rounds  of 
the  camp.  In  each  one  was  an  item  con- 
cerning the  massacre  of  his  party,  while 
more  than  once  the  story  of  his  escape  was 
told,  with  different  degrees  of  un  truth  Ail  ness, 
sometimes  even  with  a  change  of  name,  but 
making  a  hero  of  him  in  every  recital. 
Some  of  these  garbled  stories  must  have 
caught  the  eye  of  his  wife.  She  would  be 
upon  the  watch  for  news  from  the  Indian 
country,  even  though  convinced  at  last  that 
her  husband  was  dead.  But  though  he 
soothed  his  anxiety  with  Uiese  reasonable 
suppositions,  an  image  of  Blossom  wasted 
by  sufiering  and  worn  by  illness  would 
rise  in  his  mind, — the  pale,  patient  mourner 
described  by  Mrs.  ftyce's  Jinny.  For 
Jinny  had  taken  another  opportunity', 
when  her  word  could  not  be  called  m 
question,  to  assure  him  that  Blossom  had 
die  appearance  of  one  not  "  ower  lang  for 
this  warl." 

What  if  she  were  to  die  before  the  good 
news  reached  her  I 

Although  the  storm  had  cleared  away, 
he  was  locked  in  here  for  the  present. 
There  was  no  escape,  and  the  tedious  rou- 
tine of  garrison  life,  with  its  hours  of 
idleness,  became  almost  unbearable.  He 
shrank  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  to 
brood  over  his  trouble  alone.  Tlie  mili- 
tary force  was  somewhat  less  than  it  had 
been  the  previous  winter,  and  there  were 
fewer  ladies  at  the  post ;  but  the  dull  season 
which  the  younger  officers  deplored  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him.  It  was,  per- 
haps, because  their  circle  had  become  so 
narrow  that  Captain  Elyot's  trouble  seemed 
to  overshadow  them  alL  He  was  the 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  which 
may  yet  exclude  the  sun.  Certainly  his 
presence  cast  a  gloom  over  the  little  com- 
pany. He  grew  silent  and  morose  as  days 
limped  into  weeks,  bringing  no  tidings  of 
his  wife,  until  after  a  time  his  friends  wearied 
of  ofierlng  sympathy  so   coldly  received. 


And,  indeed,  hearty,  outsiwken  sympathy  is 
not  inexhaustible,  and  a  wise  man  will  cover 
up  his  wound  as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  better 
so.  It  is  one  of  the  curative  processes  of 
nature  perhaps,  but  this  poor  young  fellow, 
who  did  not  realize  that  his  own  manner 
had  altered,  was  hurt  and  almost  angiy. 
His  wound  was  as  fresh,  and  his  disap- 
pointment as  keen,  as  the  day  he  bad 
stepped  into  his  house  to  find  it  empty  and 
bare ;  but  to  those  around  him  his  trouUe 
seemed  to  have  become  already  a  thing  of 
the  past  He  fancied  they  were  tired  of 
his  sad  face  and  silent  ways,  as  no  doubt 
they  were.  "We  were  dull  enough  before 
poor  Elyot  came  back,"  some  one  said.  He 
shut  himself  up  from  them  all.  What  wooW 
have  become  of  him  in  these  days,  but 
for  the  major  and  Mrs.  Bryce,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  latter  had  nothing  to  do  sina 
Claudia  was  so  nearly  off  her  mind,  but 
to  lament  over,  and  make  much  of 
this  young  man,  whom  she  had  quite 
taken  into  favor  again.  So  entirdy  had 
she  forgotten  the  past,  that  if  one  of 
these  fi^ty  mornings.  Blossom  had  stood 
at  the  door  she  would  have  given  the 
girl  a  welcome  to  which  that  of  Ae  Prodi- 
gal Son  was  but  cold  in  compBrison.  Sbe 
would  even  have  wept  tears  of  joy  over 
Mrs.  Stubbs  herself,  had  that  grim  female 
chosen  to  appear.  The  captain  stUI  made 
one  of  the  family,  for  the  major's  wife 
would  not  hear  to  his  going  away,  and,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  the  officers'  mess 
hardly  desired  his  company  now.  So  tfie 
Bryces  had  him  all  to  themselves,— quite 
too  much  to  themselves,  Claudia  thou^i 
sometimes,  even  though  her  attention  was 
given  to  more  personal  affairs,  and  he 
intruded  himself  but  seldom  upon  her  ncAce. 
She  did  not  enjoy  his  presence  in  the  bouse. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  that  there  remained 
any  of  her  former  feeling  for  him.  His  coM 
indifference,  his  heartless  indifierence,  as  she 
had  called  it,  had  ground  that  out  of  her. 
leaving  a  kind  of  sullen  anger  in  its  place. 
It  was  not  that  she  still  wept  secredy  over 
his  perfidy  (as  she  thought),  but  his  pres- 
ence reminded  her  of  a  time  when  she  bad. 
Wounded  pride,  after  love,  is  like  the  lees  of 
wine, — ^it  remains  when  the  draught  is 
drank  up.  And  to  see  this  man  sil  ixt 
after  day,  gazing  into  the  fire  or  out  trf^  the 
window — with  eyes  themselves  Kke  em|<T 
windows — was  a  sight  hateful  to  hff.  H< 
sat  in  her  gates,  and  so  long  as  he  sat  tbee 
life  was  a  burden  to  the  girl.  She  rejoked 
in  the  thought  that  the  tiine  wu  ibawin; 
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near  when  she  should  leave  her  father's 
house, — not  with  the  joy  with  which  a  bride 
is  supposed  to  go  fonh  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, but  with  the  leeling  of  a.  prisoner 
looking  toward  deliverance.  She  should 
be  rid  of  this  reminder  of  the  past,  which  still 
held  her  like  a  tightened  ccffd,  cutting  h« 
to  the  quick. 

"  i  think  he  might  rouse  himself,"  she 
said  to  her  mother,  TTiey  were  trying  on 
the  gown  in  which  Claudia  was  to  be  mar- 
ried two  days  later,  and  she  spoke  with  a 
pin  between  her  teeth  as  she  re-adjusted  a 
plait  "  He  may  be  as  wretched  as  he 
chooses  to  be,  I  don't  deny  him  the  right, 
but  there's  no  reason  why  he  should  make 
everybody  about  him  unhappy.  I  declare," 
she  added,  with  sudden  anger,  "  one  might 
as  well  be  married  with  a  corpse  in  the 
house  I " 

"  Claudia  Bryce  I "  exclaimed  the  horri- 
fied mother.  "  How  can  you  talk  so  ? 
The  poor       ■ " 

"  Don't  pity  him,"  broke  in  Claudia.  "I 
really  cannot  bear  it.  And  what  would 
you  have  me  do?  I  am  civil  enough,  or 
as  civil  as  need  be  to  a  man  who  regards 
every  one  about  him  as  so  many  stocks  and 
stones.  I  even  told  him  I  was  sorry  for  his 
disappointment,  and  hoped  he  would  be 
able  to  set  out  before  long  in  search  of  his 
wife,  which  I  do  indeed.  What  more  can 
I  say?  Or  why  should  we  go  moping 
about  over  the  loss  of  this  girl,  whom  we 
never  visited  when  she  was  here?  The 
gloom  of  the  house  is  something  awful,  and 
1  am  heartily  sick  of  sopping  my  bread  in 
the  waters  of  affliction." 

"  Vou  don't  mean  what  you  say,  or  you 
never  would  talk  in  such  a  heartless  way," 
Mre.  Bryce  replied.  "  How  can  he  be 
cheerful,  pow  young  man !  And  if  you 
have  anything  against  the  girl  you  ought  to 
forget  it,  now  that  we  don't  know  whether 
she  is  living  or  dead." 

"What  should  I  have  against  her?" 
said  Claudia,  with  a  stare.  "  We  never  ex- 
changed a  dozen  words.  But  it's  my  belief 
that  they  left  because  they  didn't  care  to 
stay  and  learn  the  truth.  However,  it's 
nothing  to  us.  But  it's  not  particularly 
cheerful  for  me."  Her  head  was  turned 
over  her  shoulder,  but  though  she  spoke 
carelessly  there  was  a  break  in  her  voice 
which  touched  the  mother's  heart.  She 
determined  to  speak  to  Captain  Elyot, 
to  urge  him  to  bear  up  under  his  trouble, — 
at  least  until  after  Claudia  had  gone.  It 
was  hard  that   her    wedding    should    be 


clouded,  and  by  his  sorrow  of  all  others  in 
the  wortd. 

But  before  an  opportunity  occurred,  Clau- 
dia opened  the  subject  herself. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when 
they  sat  before  the  fire,  Claudia  and  her 
mother,  in  the  quiet  half  hour  before  tea. 
Miss  Bryce  had  been  hemming  her  wedding 
veil  and  the  soft  cloud  of  tulle  overflowed 
her  lap  as  Captain  Elyot  turned  away  from 
the  window — where  he  had  made  a  pre- 
tense of  reading  Jomini's  "Waterloo" — and 
came  to  the  fire. 

"  Captain  Elyot,"  said  Claudia,  in  a  quiet, 
even  voice,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
room,  "  I  am  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  wish  you  much  joy.  Miss  Claudia." 
But  there  was  no  joy  in  the  voice  uttering 
the  words. 

"  You'll  come  in  with  the  others  ?  I 
believe  we  have  asked  everybody." 

There  came  back  to  her  with  a  flash  of 
remembrance  that  other  rime  in  this  same 
room,  when  he  had  come  to  ask  them  to 
his  wedding  and  she  had  scorned  his  invi- 
Ution.  She  had  not  even  excused  herself 
or  offered  conventional  good  wishes.  The 
firelight  glowed  in  her  face  as  she  waited 
for  his  reply.  Would  he,  too,  scom  her 
asking  ?  She  little  knew  how  lightly  the 
whole  matter  had  rested  on  his  mind.  It 
had  been  everything  to  her  and  nothing  to 

"  I  should  be  a  skeleton  at  the  feast,"  he 
said.  Then  he  rose  abruptly,  forgetting  the 
presence  of  these  two,  aijd  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  hands  as  he  leaned  upon  the 
mantel. 

"  But  you  ou^ht  not  to  be,"  Claudia  said 
hastily,  crumphng  the  lace  in  her  arms. 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make 

yourself  miserable "  and  every  one  else, 

she  desired  to  add  but  did  not 

"  Claudia,"  her  mother  whispered,  wam- 
ingly. 

"  Let  me  speak,"  said  Claudia  aloud, 
"  Every  one  is  afiraid  to  say  it,  but  I  dare 
tell  him  the  truth.  Why  should  he  make 
himself  wretched  and  every  one  about  him 
uncomfortable  over  he  knows  not  what? 
If  he  had  any  real  grief " 

Captain  Elyot  had  raised  his  head.  His 
cheek  was  scarlet  as  though  she  had  struck 
it  with  her  hand.  Then  it  turned  deathly 
white. 

"  If  I  had  any  real  grief^  as  you  call  it,  I 
hope  I  should  bear  it  like  a  man,"  be  sak), 
steadily.     "It  is  the  suspense  "—^and  .Wri  , 
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voice  shook  for  a  moment — "which  has 
made  me  so  forgetful  of  what  is  due  to 
others.  I  did  not  mean  to  force  my  trouble 
upon  you.  You  should  not  have  taken  me 
in.  Now  I  will  go  away."  And  he  moved 
toward  the  door  as  though  he  would  go  at 
once. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Go  away  1  You 
poor  boy,  where  would  you  go  ?  And  to- 
night !  Vou  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Claudia,  how  could  you  ?  But  indeed  she 
did  not  mean  to  reproach  you.  We  only 
thought  it  might  be  well  if  you  would  rouse 
yourself.  Thatwasit.wasn't  it.ClaudiaP  We 
were  speaking  of  it  to-day."  Mrs.  Bryce  had 
run  around  from  her  place  in  the  comer  to 
catch  the  young  man's  hand  in  both  of  her 
fat  white  ones.  But  when  she  looked  to 
Claudia  for  some  response  to  her  appeal, 
she  found  the  girl  had  left  the  room. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  veil  which  had 
dropped  out  of  her  hands  and  trailed  after 
her  along  the  floor. 

"  Yes,  I  wiQ  go,"  repeated  Captain 
Elyot,  more  calmly. 

"  Indeed,  you  shall  not  think  of  if."  But 
Mrs.  Bryce's  voice  was  weak,  her  manner 
absent.  She  was  vexed  with  Claudia  and 
her  heart  was  divided.  Had  she  been  wise 
in  bringing  this  young  man  here — causing 
her  own  family  to  be  ill  at  ease  in  order  to 
comfort  him  P  And  had  she  lessened  his 
sorrow,  after  all  ?  In  his  present  state  of 
mind,  one  place  was  much  like  another. 
Was  it  not  her  duty  to  let  him  go  if  he 
would? 

He  felt  her  hesitation. 

"  You  see  I  am  right,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
let  me  make  another  mistake.  I  ought  to 
have  gone  before.  But  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  you  took  me  in — when  I  was  home- 
less," he  added,  under  his  breath, 

"  But — it  seems  so  ungracious." 

"  It  is  I  who  have  been  ungracious." 

"  Perhaps— until  after  the  wedding,"  Mrs. 
Bryce  went  on,  following  out  her  own 
thoughts.  She  was  ashamed  to  consent 
to  this  inhospitable  proceeding  and  yet  she 
realized  all  at  once  that  his  absence  would 
be  an  immeasurable  relief.  "  But  where 
would  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  could  easily  find  a  place.  Lawton 
would  take  me  in  until  I  could  do  better." 

"  And  you  would  promise  to  come 
back  ?  " 

"  Whafs  this  ?  "  The  major  opened  the 
door  upon  an  astonishing  tableau.  "  Ah, 
Polly,  Polly,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  hia 
eye. 


"  The  captain  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  us — at  least  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
wedding  is  over.  He  feels  hardly  equal  to 
it,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  can  urge  him 
to  stay."  She  did  not  intend  to  teU  a  lie, 
her  ideas  had  only  all  at  once  arranged  them- 
selves anew. 

"  Going  to  leave  us  ?" 

How  plain  the  whole  matter  became  to 
her  mind  at  once  I 

"  You  can  easily  see.  Major  Bryce,  that 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  these  piepuadons 

There  was  danger  of  her  comfortable 
plans  being  set  aside  after  all.  And  what 
if  the  major  should  leam  of  Claudia's  out- 
break? But'  Captain  Elyot  allowed  ha 
statement  of  the  case  to  pass.  It  was  tnie 
enough,  and  the  major  did  not  posisL 

"  Wdl,  well,  as  you  please,**  he  said,  rub- 
bing his  hands  thoughtfully.  '*  You're  vd- 
come  to  stay  or  to  come  back  when  the  bustle 
is  over.  We'll  have  something  better  than  a 
welcome  for  you  by  that  time.  There'll  be  ) 
mail  in  by  the  last  of  the  week,  and  then. 
Elyot,  if  you  hear  nothing  you  shall  go.  We'll 
give  him  marching  orders,  wont  we,  Polij'? 
But  sit  down,  man,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea: 
time  enough  to  look  up  quarters  after  that— 
if  you  will  go." 

"  Do,"  urged  Mrs.  Btyce,  thougli  she 
hoped  in  her  heart  he  would  refuse.  Clau- 
dia's entrance  after  the  tea-tray  might  sei 
them  by  the  ears  again. 

"  Thanks,  but  I  will  not  wait.  And  if  I 
do  not  appear  to-morrow  will  you  beliei'e 
that  Miss  Bryce  has  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions P  I  fear,  as  you  say,  that  I  am  doe 
equal  to  offering  them  in  person." 

Mrs.  Bryce  hastened  to  reply  and  covet 
his  departure  with  a  cloak  of  words  leii 
some  other  reference  to  Claudia  shoulJ 
bring  out  the  immediate  cause  of  this  hasiv 
move.  What  would  her  husband  say  if  he 
knew  that  Claudia  had  fairly  driven  their 
guest  from  the  house?  Her  own  con- 
science was  not  without  its  qualms  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door. 

"You  will  not  mind  Claudia's  foolish 
speech?  "she  said,  anxiously.  "  Hernoves 
are  not  as  strong  as  usual,  and  indeed  there 
is  a  good  deal  ,to  try  one  at  such  a  time. 
and  after  all  the  anxiety  she  has  been 
through." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  graieftil  for  her 
frankness.  I  begin  to  see  that  1  hai-e 
given  occasion  for  it" 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  allow  that  But 
you  will  come  back  ?  "     ^  ■ 
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"  Like  black  care  ?  You  are  too  kind. 
I'm  afraid  I  shall.  Good-night"  And  he 
wa5  gooe. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


"  WHY,   MAN,   THE    UAIL  S 


Kl" 


And  so  it  came  about  that  Claudia's  wed- 
ding was  a  shade  less  lugubrious  than  it  had 
seemed  likely  to  be  to  that  much  betroubled 
young  woman,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
a  joyous  affair,  the  only  person  thoroughly 
happy  and  satisfied  in  the  assembly — at  least 
of  those  most  nearly  concerned — being  the 
bridegroom,  whom  some  subde  and  to  him 
incomprehensible  influence  withheld  from  all 
expressions  of  joy.  Although  Captain  Elyot 
had  taken  himself  away,  his  shadow,  per- 
haps, still  lingered. 

For  he  did  not  appear  at  the  wedding. 
He  sat  alone  through  all  the  long  afternoon 
in  the  room  of  a  friend,  as  friends  go, — one 
of  the  men  whose  boundaries  had  been 
made  by  circumstances  to  touch  his  own 
without  their  inner  selves  coming  in  contact. 
In  this  log  hut — for  it  was  hardly  more — he 
sat,  smoking  a  pipe  which  was  anything  but 
a  pipe  of  peace  to  him.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  in  early  winler  when  a  sudden 
thaw  unlocks  the  scarcely  frozen  streams  and 
scatters  the  snow  like  hoar-frost  under  the 
suD.  Some  fascination  drew  him  to  the 
open  window  in  time  to  see  the  wedding- 
guests  disperse  and  the  wedded  couple  repair 
to  die  house  which  was  to  be  their  home. 
They  two  alone — till  death  did  them  part. 
The  words  of  the  marriage  covenant  floated 
through  his  mind.  No,  nothing  in  life  could 
separate  Blossom  from  him.  More  than  that, 
he  even  went  beyond  the  words  of  the  prayer- 
book.  She  was  his,  living  or  dying;  even 
death  could  not  come  between  true  hearts. 
But  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  aims  and 
groaned  aloud.  How  he  hungered  for  the 
sight  of  her  fece !  The  warm  west  wind 
sweeping  over  the  open  prairie  touched  his 
forehead  as  it  had  done  that  spring  morning 
only  a  few  short  months  back,  when  they  two 
had  walked  the  same  path  to  the  same  door, 
— they  two,  but  one.  He  recalled  her  shy 
trembling  as  she  crossed  the  threshold.  The 
door  closed  after  them,  shutting  out  the 
dropping  rain,  shutting  out  the  curious 
world.  Oh,  the  bliss  of  that  moment  when 
he  took  her  in  his  arms ! 

He  was  roused  from  a  reverie  akin  to  de- 
lirium by  the  grinding  of  a  step  on  the  bare 
floor.     At  such  a  time  every  comer  is  a 


messenger.  He  started  up,  his  heart  strik- 
ing great  blows,  like  a  hammer  in  a  heavy 
hand.  But  it  was  only  the  young  captain 
whose  quarters  he  had  invaded. 

"  Hullo,  Elyot,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you've  sat  here  the  blessed  afternoon  long  I 
Why,  man,  the  mail's  in !  "  His  hands  were 
full  of  tetters  and  papers. 

Captain  Elyot  staggered  to  his  feet. 
Death  itself  could  hardly  have  painted  a 
more  ghasdy  face  than  his  as  he  tried  to 
speak.  Then  as  the  blood  rushed  back  to 
the  surface,  the  words  came  with  it. 

"Do  you  know — did  you  hear  my  name?" 
Oh,  what  an  agony  of^  anxiety  was  in  the 
question  I 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  didn't.  I  never  heard 
another  name  but  my  own.  But  I'll  run 
back  and  ask."  And  the  kind-hearted  fd- 
low,  who  knew,  as  did  everybody  at  the 
post,  of  Captain  Elyot's  suspense,  threw 
down  his  own  unopened  letters.  But  he 
was  too  late.     Captain  Elyot  had  gone. 

He  was  pushmg  with  fierce  strength 
through  the  little  crowd  of  disappointed 
seekers  still  lingering  about  the  chaplain, 
who  held  half  a  dozen  unclaimed  missives  in 
his  hand.  When,  at  last,  breathless  and 
panting,  he  stood  face  to  face  with  this 
man,  who  held  for  him  life  or  death  at  the 
moment,  he  was  speechless.  They  all  stood 
back ;  the  humblest  of  them  knew  his  trouble 
and  respected  it;  while  the  chaplain  turned 
the  letters  over  unsteadily  in  his  hand. 

"  Elyot — Elyot ;  there  must  be  some  mi». 
take.  Captain ;  I  don't  find  your  name." 

The  crowd  closed  upon  him,  and  a  sud- 
den darkness  seemed  to  fill  the  room — a 
whirling  darknes.s  in  which  he  reeled.  Some 
one  laid  a  detaining  band  upon  his  own ; 
but  he  wrenched  himself  free,  and  struck  out 
instinctively  for  the  open  air  and  solitude  in 
which  he  might  hide  his  hurt  The  major's 
wife  overtook  hitn  walking  straight  away,  he 
knew  not  where. '  It  had  run  through  the 
garrison,  like  fire  in  grass,  that  no  news  had 
come  of  Elyot's  wife,  and  the  kind,  blunder- 
ing woman  had  put  her  own  letters  by  un- 
read to  search  him  out. 

"  Dear,  dear,  but  this  is  dreadful  I  Still, 
it  will  be  better  next  time.  Ic  must  be  better 
next  time.  We  should  not  have  placed 
so  much  reliance  upon  this  one  mail.  As  if 
there  were  never  to  be  another!  And  yet  I 
am  convinced  there  are  letters  waiting  for 
you  somewhere,  if  we  could  only  get 
them." 

"Thanks;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you." 
The  captain  stood  up  very  straight, -and  re-  ■ 
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moved  his  hat  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  path 
for  her  to  go  by. 

"  I  said  I  could  bear  it  if  the  worst  came." 
His  eyes,  looking  beyond  her,  were  glazed 
and  tearless ;  his  voice  was  hollow,  but  held 
no  tremor. 

She  burst  into  tears. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  trouble,  you 
poor  boy  I  Are  we  not  all  one  family 
here  ?  Come  home  with  me,  and  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done.  Your  letteis  may 
have  gone  to  Foit  Wallace.  In  that 
case  we'll  soon  hear  of  them.  Or  I  may 
have  some  news  for  you.  Theie  aie  my 
own  letters  to  read,  and  the  newspapers. 
We  have  forgotten  the  newspapers,  l^ere 
must  be  something." 

Her  own  faint  hopes  gained  strength  with 
this  last  suggestion,  as  some  dim  recoUectioD 
of  the  "  personal "  column  came  to  her 
mind.  Might  not  Blossom,  igoorant  of  her 
husband's  locality,  resort  to  this  method  of 
communicating  with  him  ? 

She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  turned  him 
about  as  though  he  had  been  a  child.  More 
than  one  friend  saw  and  eluded  them  as 
they  retraced  their  steps.  No  one  wished  to 
meet  the  man  fresh  from  his  disappointment. 
But  Mrs.  Biyce's  tongue  ran  on. 

"The  major  '11  have  heard  of  it  by  this  time, 
and  we'll  hold  him  to  his  promise.  For  he 
said  if  nothing  came  by  this  mail  you  should 
go  in  search  of  your  wife,  though  how  you 
ever  are  to  find  her  I  cannot  see.  And  you 
no  more  fit  to  set  out  on  such  a  journey  than 
— than  Blossom  heiself  I "  And,  indeed,  the 
strength  he  had  gained  in  his  long,  rough 
ride  had  been  dragged  away  from  him  by 
these  anxious  weelu.  He  looked  worn  and 
broken. 

She  led  him  into  her  parlor  and  seated 
him  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  it  con- 
tained. Then  she  bustled  about  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  wine. 

"There,  drink  that,  wTiile  I  look  over 
my  letters."  And  she  tore  the  first  open 
in  haste.  "  But  I  forgot;  where  are  the 
newspapers  P "  He  bad  swallowed  the 
wine  at  a  draught  and  lay  back  in  the 
chair,  the  quiet  of  utter  hopelessness  upon 
him.  But  at  her  quick  tone  and  a  shower 
of  newspapers,  he  sat  up  and  began  to  turn 


them  over,  reading  their  supeiscriptioDs  with 
vacant  eyes,  too  weak  or  indifferent  to  k>ok 
further. 

It  will  at  least  take  up  his  mind,  thought 
Mrs.  Bryce,  as  she  ran  down  the  first  page 
of  her  letter. 

"And  be  sure  that  the  'petsonab'  do 
not  escape  you,"  she  added  aloud,  but 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ^eet 
before  her.  "  I  have  known  very  respect- 
able people  to  communicate  with  ihdi 
friends  in  that  way," — though  Mis.  Bifce's 
knowledge,  it  must  be  owned,  was  by 
report  rather  than  actual. 

Mechanically  turning  over  the  papers' 
still  inclosed  in  their  wrappers,  Captain 
Elyot  paid  very  little  heed  to  this  advio. 
which  had  hardly  reached  his  undetstand- 
ing,  until  somethmg  in  the  address  of  one 
struck  his  eye.  His  perceptions  wen 
dulled  by  the  blow  he  had  received,  but  a 
strange  thrill  ran  through  his  veins  at  sight 
of  this  address,— Mrs.  Btyce's  name,  wncteo 
in  an  odd,  heavy  hand,  a  chirography  reg- 
ular, yet  without  elegance,  such  as  aay 
illiterate  person  of  methodical  habits  migbi 
acquire  by  years  of  enforced  use.  All  ai 
once  he  seized  upon  the  resemblance  whidi 
had  puzzled  him.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
hand  in  which  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  bceo 
accustomed  formeriy  to  remind  her  patrons 
of  their  indebtedness  to  her. 

Mis.  Bryce,  lost  in  her  letter,  had  eotiidf 
forgotten  her  companion.  She  had  set- 
tled hereclf  comforubly  to  the  dedphenn^ 
of  its  fourth  and  most  illegible  page,  vha 
a  sound,  like  a  shuddering  groan,  reached 
her  cars,  recalling  her  to  the  present  Cap- 
tain Elyot's  head  had  fallen  forward  upoc 
his  breast  The  man  was  unconscious.  ^ 
scream  brought  Jinny  from  the  kitchen 
and  hastened  the  steps  of  the  major,  \^ 
entering  the  house.  Some  one  took  ili^ 
open  newspaper  from  the  loosened  fingers, 
and  then  they  saw  that  a  heavy  black  line 
had  been  drawn  about  oni  column,— the 
column  of  deaths, — and  they  read,  with  % 
shock  of  surprise  and  scmtow  which  n" 
words  can  tell : 
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HOW    LEAD-PENCILS   ARE   MADE. 


When  Job,  under  the  affliction 
uf  his  comforteis,  wished  that  his 
words  were  written  in  a  book  and 
graven  witli  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
in  the  roclt  forever,  he  referred 
to  u-hat  was  the  most  permanent 
fomi  of  record  then  known,  al- 
though such  inscriptions  are  really 
le»5  lasting  than  mere  tracings  on 
ilie  surface  of  the  fragile  material 
—  jiaper.       Besides     impressing 
U|)0n  a  soft  substance,  which  after- 
ward   hardens, — a    method    by 
ivhich  some  of  the  decrees  or 
annals    of    Nebuchadnezzar    on 
clay     cylinders    have    been   pre- 
served, and  which   is  continued 
in  use  by  the  waxen  seal, — there 
are  only  three  methods  of  record- 
ing:   By  cutting    inscriptions  in 
relief,  by  scratching  them  into  the 
■surface   of  the    material,    or    by 
marking  them  upon  the  surface, 
OnJ^  the  last  is  modern.      The 
ancients    had    neither   pen,    ink, 
pencil,  nor  paper  ;  but  their  needs 
were  small  and  their  necessities 
of  publication  slight,  so  that  their 
primitive  methods  sufficed.  They 
cut  upon  stone, — as  Moses  pre- 
pared the  decalogue, — and  some- 
times blackened  the  letters  after        ™'  '*'* 
cutting;  more  generally  and  longest,  they  used 
a  scratching  implement  called  the  "  stylus." 
For  materials,  they  had  bronze,  brass,  leaden 
sheets,  palm-leaves,  skins,  bark  of  trees,  tab- 
lets covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  wax,  and 
as  convenient  as  the  modem  slate  for  erasure, 
and  the  layers  of  the  stalk  of  the  papyrus. 
The  brittle  papyrus  would  not  endure  fold- 
ing, and  so  the  book  was  a  continuous  roll. 
The  antediluvian  pen  was  a  reetl ;  the 
ink  was  a  paint ;  and  writing  of  that  day  was 
searly  equivalent  to  the  modem  use  of  the 
marking-pot  and    brush.     True  ink,  which 
does  not    merely  lie  upon  the  surface  but 
penetrates  the  substance,  was  of  much  later 
origin.     The  use  of  chalk,  colored  clays  and 
soft  stone,  like  the  modem  slate-pencil,  must 
have    been    known    in    marking   for   many 
centuries,  and  these  dry  materials  cover  the 
surface  of  the  thing  written  upon  without 
entering  the  substance;   but  the  so-called 
"  black-lead,"  the  universal  material  for  true 
surface- writing,  has  been  known  only  about 
Vol.  XV.— ss. 


five  hundred  years.  Probably  this  name 
was  adopted,  in  popular  parlance,  from  the 
leaden  plummet,  familiar  to  the  school-boy's 
pocket,  and  capable  of  making  a  verj- "  hard  " 
mark  on  paper  which  is  not  loo  smooth. 
But  plumbago,  or  graphite, — although  the 
misapplied  name,  black-lead,  clings  to  it, — . 
not  only  is  not  lead,  but  it  hardly  resembles 
lead  more  tlian  chalk  does.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.98  to  2.4,0;  that  of  lead  ranges 
from  7.25  in  the  ore  to  11,45  <^st ;  lead 
is  therefore  more  than  four  times  as  heavy 
as  graphite.  Lead  fuses  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  graphite  is  not  fusible  at  any  tempera- 
ture, and  the  persons  who  suppose  the  pencil- 
leads  are  cast  would  not  do  so  if  they  knew 
that  the  material  cannot  be  melted,  and  that 
no  substance  known  surpasses  it  In  resisting 
heat.     Graphite  is  a  nearly  pure  form  of  car- 

'  bon,  and  this  definition  suggests  the  mention 
of  its  apparently  contradictory  qualities. 
Carbon  is  the  substance  which  bums.      It  is 

I  carbon  which  bums  in  coal,  the  process  of 
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combustion  being  hindered  rather  tlian 
helped,  so  far  as  known,  by  the  slate  and 
other  materials  which  remain  as  refuse  after 
burning.  The  diamond  is  regarded  as  per- 
fectly pure  carbon,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  a 
very  intensified  heat  it  undergoes  some 
change  which  leaves  it  a  cinder-like  mass ; 
but  science  can  neither  reverse  the  process 
nor  produce  the  diamond  artificially.  Anthra- 
cite coal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.36  to 
1.85, — nearly  the  same  as  graphite, — but  the 
diamond,  in  substance  almost  identical  with 
graphite,  is  considerably  heavier,  having  a 


gravity  of  about  3, 52.  The  diamraid  is  the 
hardest  known  substance,  and  is  hard  even 
after  being  reduced  to  tlic  finest  practicable 
powder.  Graphite  is  the  softest  subsianct 
dug  from  the  earth.  Although  it  will  neither 
melt  nor  consume,  graphite  will  graduaby 
waste  if  kept  on  a  very  hot  fire ;  but  s 
piece  having  sharp,  projecting  angles,  ha< 
been  subjected  for  two  hours  to  a  heat  whicl; 
would  melt  steel  without  disturbing  the 
sharpest  points.  This  quality  of  refractoii- 
ness  gives  it  its  value  for  crucibles ;  and  as  the 
cables  of  the  suspension-bridge  connecting 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  to  be  constructed 
of  the  steel  known  as  "crucible"  steel,  and 
that  can  be  produced  only  by  using  crucibles 
made  by  the  Dixon  process,  it  is  quite  cor- 


rect to  represent  the  graphite  crucible  as  the 
mold  through  which  the  supports  of  the 
bridge  must  pass  to  completion. 

The  soft  graphite  of  which  tlie  carvings 
illustrated  were  cut — softer  than  any  pencil 
to  the  knife  and  a  common  substance— is. 
by  analysis,  the  same  thing,  excepting  i 
mere  trace  of  impurity,  as  the  rare,  coalr, 
and  hard  diamond,  which  is  nearly  twice  a 
heavy.  The  graphite  crucible  or  pot,  buried 
to  the  top  in  a  mass  of  burning  anthraote. 
^-carbon  in  carbon,— refuses  to  bum  itself 
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and  melts  its  metallic  contents.  The  carbon 
diamond  is  hard;  the  carbon  graphite  is 
soft;  the  carbon  anthracite  bums;  the  car- 
bon graphite  will  not  burn.  Why  these 
things  are  so  is  a  part  of  the  mysterious 
chemistry  of  nature  which  has  thus  far  baf- 
fled every  experiment  of  analysis  and  every 
hypothesis  of  science. 


slices  were  brought  to  roundness  by  being 
drawn  through  holes  in  rubies,  the  first  hole 
being  eight-sided,  the  second  six  teen -sided, 
and  the  third  round.  Rushes'  for  chairs, 
and  sometimes  other  materials,  are  reduced 
in  size  by  this  "  drawing  "  process ;  but  it 
could  not  well  be  used  with  graphite.  A 
very  old  process  consisted  of  compressing 


The  use  of  metallic  lead  for  marking  is 
very  old.  Pliny  refers  to  it  for  marking  lines 
on  papyrus.  La  Moine  cites  a  document 
of  1387  ruled  with  graphite;  Corlei  found 
the  Aztecs,  in  1520,  using  crayons  of  it, 
probably  obtained  from  the  Sonora  mine. 
But  the  most  famous  mine  was  that  of 
Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  England,  dis- 
covered in  1564.  The  quantities  obtained 
were  of  small  size,  in  "  pockets."  The  new 
material  was  so  highly  desired,  and  was  so 
closely  maintained  as  a  monopoly,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  was  guarded  by  an 
armed  force,  but  unlawful  access  was  ob- 
tained by  burrowing  secret  passages  under- 
ground. To  keep  up  the  monopoly,  the 
mine  was  worked  only  six  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  its  mouth  was  closed  by  flooding  with 
water  when  the  workmen  retired,  the  product 
of  that  short  time  being  sometimes  worth 
$300,000  in  market.  The  process  of  preparing 
the  graphite  for  use  was  the  simple  one  of 
dividing  it  into  slips.  A  plan  is  also  recorded 
— although  it  could  hardly  have  been  used 
to  any  practical  purpose — by  which  sawed 


pulverized  graphite,  by  hydraulic  presses, 
mto  solid  blocks,  which  were  afterward 
sawed  into  bars  and  inserted  in  the  wood. 
This  description  only  is  given  by  several  of 
the  best  approved  cyclopedias,  of  recent 
editions ;  but  for  pencil-making  on  any 
considerable  scale,  it  is  impracticable. 

Possessing  smoothness  without  stickiness, 
graphite  is  indispensable  for  dry  lubrication, 
as  in  the  action-work  of  the  piano  and  the 
slides  of  the  pipe-organ.  For  lubrication 
of  wooden  surfaces  in  machinery,  for  polish- 
ing shot  and  the  tike,  and  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  trades,  it  has  great  value. 
American  graphite,  being  of  two  distinct 
formations,  is  adapted  for  both  crucibles  and 
pencils ;  that  of  Ceylon,  being  of  a  single 
formation  or  kind,  is  suitable  for  crucibles 
only.  The  process  of  crucible-making  is 
very  simple.  The  grajihite,  reduced  to  a 
jiowder  just  coarse  enough  to  leave  its 
natural  glistening  appearance,  is  mixed  with 
water  to  the  proper  consistency,  a  peculiar 
clay  brought  down  the  Rhine  from  May- 
ence  being  added,  to  give  it  cohesion,  with 
a  little  fine  charcoal  to  give  it  porousness. 
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The  plastic  mass  is  then  pressed  upon  a 
small   horizontal  wheel,  and  the  workman 


molds  it  into  the  shape  of  a  jar  by  his  hands, 
as  it  revolves,  adding  a  "  hp "  or  mouth 
out  of  which  to  pour  its  contents.  The  cru- 
cible is  the  ancient  pot,  scarcely  changed ; 
the  wheel  and  the  process  of  shaping  are  tlie 
same  as  were  employed  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  Formerly  the  wheel  was  turned  by 
hand,  the  workman  taking  it  by  the  edge 
and  giving  it  a  spin,  then  applying  both 
hands  to  the  shaping  until  the  velocity  was 
exhausted  and  a  new  start  became  neces- 
sary. This  was  called  a  "  throw  "-wheel, 
and  the  first  improvement  was  in  placing 
an  additional  wheel  underneath  on  the 
same  spindle,  so  that  the  workman  could 
keep  up  the  motion  by  pushing  the  edge  of 
the  lower  one  with  his  foot ;  this  was  called 
a  "kick"-wheel.  The  next  step  was  to  add 
levers,  to  be  worked  more  conveniently  by 
the  foot,  and  the  wheel  was  called  a  "  tread  "■ 
wheel,  leaving  no  other  improvement  to  be 
made  but  the  addition  of  power.     Except 


i  as  to  the  way  of  turning  his  wheel,  the  pM- 
I  ter  of  to-day  works  as   the  oldest  potten 
worked  of  whom   we  have  historic 
knowledge. 

The  only  graphite  mine  of  conse- 
quence in  this  country  is  at  Ticonder- 
oga,   N.  Y.,  owned  and  worked  by 
the    Dixon    Crucible    Company  of 
Jersey  City,  whose  distinctive  proc- 
esses of  m^ufacture  are  referred  to 
throughout  in  this  anide.    The  mioe 
closely  resembles  an  anthracite  coal 
mine  in  external  and  internal  appear- 
ance, some  of  the  workings  being  30c 
feet  below  the  surface,  ventilated  bi- 
air-shafts,    ot  by  mechanical   appli- 
ances.    The  graphite  runs  in  neaii)' 
vertical  veins,  inclosed  in  hard  giiei&> 
oiHATiom.  jfy^^  w  hich  is  first  removed  by  bias 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  leaving  thai 
standing,  inclosed  in  its  rock  wall,  someHhai 
like  a  partition  in  a  house  ;  the  wall  is  thei: 
Lroken  up  and  the  lumps  of  graphite,  sepa- 
rated as  nearly  as   possible  from  the  rock, 
are  lifted  to  the  surface,  only  so  much  of 
the  rock  itself  being  taken  out  as  is  necev 
sary  to  keep  the  working-space  clear.    The 
large  veins  are  of  the  "  foliated  "  or  cn-sial- 


lized  formation,  used  only  for  crucibles,  lh( 
compact  or  granulated  form  of  deposii. 
whicli  alone  is  available  for  pencil- making 
being  in  small  veins  and  what  miners  ral) 
"pockets."  The  two  formations  lie  logeiha. 
but  are  not  united  closely,  and  an  intereslinf 
example  is  shown  in  the  specimen  of  whiiB 
an  illustration  is  given.  This  specimen  ■!' 
accidentally  dropjied  in  handling,  after  beiui; 
kept  a  long  time,  and  it  separated  bet««r. 
the  two  formations  on  a  line  as  dean  anci 
sharp  as  if  cut  by  a  tool. 

The  graphite  is  taken,  "  in  the  lump. 
direct  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  w  ifr 
reducing  mill;  here  it  is  pulverized  bj 
"stamps,"  under  water,  the  particles  toai; 
ing  off  with  the  water  through  a  seh«  m 
tanks.  It  comes  to  the  factory  in  [er^y 
City  in  barrels,  in  the  form  of  dust  It  in- 
tended for  crucibles,  it  is  in  scales,  \ws  fiw 
but  glistening,  resembling  the  choicest  gun 
powder,  but  flatter.     If  for  pencils,  the  prw- 
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ess  of  pulverizing  has  been  continued  until 
the  graphite  is  an  impalpable  powder,  lus- 
terless,  and  of  a  dingy  color.  It  is  then  finer 
and  softer  than  any  flour,  but  does  not 
cohere  like  flour;  it  can  be  taken  up  in  the 
hand,  just  as  water  can,  and  is  hardly 
retained  more  easily  than  water  is ;  if  one 
attempts  to  take  a  pinch  of  it  between  fore- 
finger and  thumb  it  is  as  evasive  as  quick- 
silver, and  the  only  sensation  is  that  the 
flesh  is  smoother  than  before;  although  it 
crocks  the  skin,  to  the  sense  of  touch  it  is 
liierally  only  a  ptolish. 

Its  extraordinary  purity  should  be  noted. 
At  the  Ticonderoga  mills,  it  is  refined,  for 
(he  choicest  uses,  until  it  is  99.96  per  cent. 
carbon,  leaving  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  other  matter — merely  a 
irace.  In  100  pounds  there  is  therefore 
about  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  about  one  pound  in  a  ton.  No 
other  mineral  has  been  found  in  its  natural 
state  so  pure.  California  gold  averages 
about  875  to  885  fine,  with  some  equal  to  tlie 
standard  of  coin,  which  is  900 ;  Australian 
gold  averages  960  to  966  parts  in  the  1,000; 
the  purest  specimen  ever  found  was  proba- 
bly one  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  which 
was  98.96  per  cent.  fine.  This  finest  spec- 
imen had  1.04  per  cent,  of  foreign  sub- 
stance, against  0.20  per  cent  in  the  purest 
graphite;  or,  stating  it  in  another  way,  the 
finest  gold  known  had  more  than  five  rimes, 
and  the  average  gold  produced  has  twenty 
to  fifty  times,  as  much  impurity  as  the  finest 
Ticonderoga  graphite.  And  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  this  mere  trace  of 
impurity  is  all  which  makes  the  graphite 
difierent  in  substance  from  the  diamond  ! 

The  first  process  in  lead-making  is  to 
separate  the  graphite  dust  further  according 
to  fineness.  It  is  mixed  with  sufficient  water 
to  ran  very  freely,  and  is  then  turned  into  a 
hopper,  firom  which  the  water  runs  slowly 
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through  a  series  of  tubs,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  coarsest  and  heaviest  par- 
ticles settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  tub, 
the  next  coarsest  and  heaviest  in  the  next, 
and  so  on,  the  movement  of  the  water  being 
made  ver>-  gentle;  on  reaching  the  last  tub, 
the  powder,  being  twice  as  heavy  as  water 
and  sinking  in  it  if  undisturbed,  has  so  far 
settled  that  the  water  discharges  at  the  top 
nearly  clear.  After  the  flow  is  stopped  and 
the  powder  has  been  allowed  to  settle,  the 
clear  water  is  withdrawn  by  removing  suc- 
cessively', beginning  with  the  upper  one,  a 
number  of  plugs  inserted  in  holes  in  the  side 
of  each  tub,  care  being  used  not  to  agitate 
the  contents  so  as  to  disturb  the  deposited 
dust ;  this  being  done  properly,  the  deposit 
is  removed  through  the  gates  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  each  tub.    The  separation  is  thus 


performed,  by  this  ingenious  process  of 
"floating,"  more  perfectly  than  it  could  be 
by  any  direct  handling,  dry  treatment  being 
wiiolly  impracticable.  For  the  finest  pencils, 
the  deposit  from  the  last  tub  only  is  used, 
but  for  ordinary  and  cheap  grades  that 
from  the  two  before  the  last  will  answer. 

The  graphite  is  now  ready  for  the  clay. 
This  is  a  peculiar  pipe-clay  from  Germany  ; 
after  being  subjected  to  the  "floating"  proc- 
ess, the  finest  is  mixed  with  the  graphite, 
in  proportions  varying  according  to  the 
degree  of"  hardness"  required.  The  more 
clay  used,  the  "  harder "  the  pencil ;  for 
medium  grades  the  proportion  is  about 
seven  parts  clay  to  ten  graphite,  by  weight. 
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The  graphite  and  clay  are  mixed  together 
with    water,    to    the    consistency    of  thick 
cream,  and  the  mixture  is  fed  to  the  grind- 
ing mills,  which  consist  of  two  flat  stones 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  placed  horiion- 
tally,  only  the  up[>er  one  running.    Between 
these  the  mass  is  ground  like   paint, — for 
the  finest  pencils  as  many  as  twenty-four 
times, — thus    securing     the    most     perfect 
strength,  uniformity  and  freencss  from  grit 
in  the  leads.  After  grind- 
ing, the  mass  is  inclosed 
in  stout  canvas  bags,  and 
the   clear   water   forced 
out  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
until  it  becomes  a  thick 
dough;  it  then  goes  to 
the  forming-press.    This 
is  simply  a  small  vertical 
iron  cylinder,  having  a 
solid  plunger  or  piston, 
driven    by  a  screw.      A 
plate  is  inserted  in   the 
bottom,  having  an  open- 
ing   of    the    shape   and 
size  of  the  lead  desired, 
and     the     graphite     is 
slowly     forced    through 
the   hole,   exactly   as   a 
stream  of  water  is  forced 
from   a  syringe,  coiling 


itself  round  and  round  like  a  coil  of  wire 
on  a  board  set  beneath  the  press.  The  coil 
is  taken  up  at  intervals,  "  rove  "  off  straight 
by  the  hanils  into  lengths  sufficient  for  thret 
leads,  which  are  straightened  out,  laid  in 
order  on  a  board,  preyed  flat  by  putting  a 
cover  over  them,  and  are  finally  hardened 
by  placing  them  in  a  crucible  and  baking  in 
a  kiln.  The  handling  must  be  done  expe- 
ditiously, as  the  leads  begin  drying  imme- 
diately and  become  brittle  as  they  dry ;  bin 
OD  first  issuing  from  the  press  they  are  so 
plastic  that  knots  may  be  tied  loosely  in 
them.  A  coil  4,ooofeet  long,  in  an  unbroken 
piece,  was  exhibited  by  the  Dixon  Com- 
pany at  Philadelphia ;  it  was  run  as  i 
curiosity,  the  length  being  determitid 
by  weighing  a  small  portion ;  but  there 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  making 
a  coil  long  enough  for  an  ocean  cable  or  Ax 
Puck's  promised  girdle  around  the  earth.. 

The  leads  are  now  ready  for  their  wooden 
case.  For  the  cheapest  pencil  pine  is  used: 
for  the  common  grades,  an  ordinary  qualit; 
of  red  cedar ;  for  all  the  standard  grades. 
the  Florida  Keys  cedar,  which  is  soft  and 
close-grained,  and  is  so  superior  for  the 
purpose  that  even  the  European  pendi- 
makers  are  obliged  to  come  to  Flondafor 
it.  At  the  saw-mills  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
the  cedar  is  cut  into  blocks  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  these  are  sawed  into  strips 
about  3^  inches  wide  and  thrce-sixteendis 
of  an  inch  thick-  The  pencil  consistiog  (tf 
two  pans  glued  together,  with  the  lead 
between,  each  strip  is  wide  enough  to  make 
the  halves  of  six  pencils ;  the  pencils  vti 
made  six   at  a  time,  and  imperfect  strips 
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are  put  together  so  as  to  make  a  full  strip 
out  of  the  parts.  These  are  packed  closely 
in  boxes,  freight  on  waste  material  being  thus 
avoided,  and  are  ready  for  the  shaping- 
machines  when  thev  reach  the  factorv. 
Th 


fan,  she  dexterously  lays  them  in  the 
grooves  and  passes  the  filled  slip  to 
the  girl  at  her  left,  who  puts  over  it 
another  slip  which  has  just  received 
a  coating  of  hoi  glue  from  a  brush 
wielded  by  a  third.  Any  two  slips 
fit  together,  and  the  united  pairs  are 
laid  in  a  row,  which  is  pressed  to- 
gether in  an  iron  frame  by  a  screw, 
and  the  row  of  slips  is  left  to  dry. 
The  European  makers,  until  they  re- 
cendy  learned  to  imitate  the  better 
way,  compressed  their  glued  slips  by 
simply  tying  a  string  around  them. 

The  rough  ends  of  the  slips  and 
the  projecting  leads  are  next  ground 
smooth  against  a  wheel  covered  with 
'^"'       sand -paper,    and    are    then    ready 
for  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic process  of   all — that  of  separat- 
ing and  shaping.    The  foreign  maker  still 
persists  in  making  each  pencil  separately,  in 
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of  Utile  gouges  in  the  wood  ;  these  gouges. 
which  would  otherwise  leave  the  surface  vm 
irregular,  are  made  to  leave  it  tolerably 
smooth  by  following  one  another  so  closely 
that  the  gouges  become  one  long  gouge  or 
cut;  but  usually  the  board  is  not  smootli 
enough  to  answer  for  nice  work  wilhoui 
further  finishing.  Yet,  so  perfect  Ls  tht 
operation  of  these  revolving  cutters,  which 
make  nine  thousand  strokes  upon  the  woo.^ 
per  minute,  that  they  leave  the  surface  no; 
only  "  true,"  but  so  smooth  that  the  finesi 
sand-paper  in  ordinary  use  would  scratch  ii. 
The  machine  separates  and  sha|>es  prol- 
ably  fifty  pencils  while  the  foreign  maker  » 
shaping  one,  and  requires  nobody  to  conv 
plete  its  work.  As  the  stream  of  pencils 
fall,  six  abreast,  they  are  finished,  in  pom; 
of  utility,  and  are  ready  to  be  sharpened  ami 
put  to  use. 

Before  they  leave  the  room, — and  seven) 
times  afterward, — they  are  counted  by  means 
of  the  •'  counting-board."  This  is  merely  i 
board,  on  which  are  fastened  two  strips  oi 
wood,  about  four  inches  apart,  having  ir 
each  strip  one  hundred  and  forty- font 
grooves.  Catching  up  a  handful  of  pencil-. 
the  workman  rubs  them  along  this  boarc 
once  and  back,  thus  filling  all  the  groove? 


too  literal  fulfillment  of  the  injunction  to  do 
one  thing  at  a  time ;  his  glued  slip  is  one 
ftencil,  and  he  formerly  shaped  it  by  hand, 
but  now  does  that  by  a  plane  driven  back 
and  forth  by  machinery.  Yet  it  is  still  "one 
at  a  time  "  with  him,  and  after  shaping  his 
pencil, 'he  has  to  sraoothen  it  with  sand- 
paper. Not  so  in  the  American  factory. 
The  slip  is  six  pencils,  in  one  piece,  and  the 
work  of  separating  and  shaping  them  is  done 
by  the  same  operation  of  a  single  machine. 
The  slips  are  fed  one  by  one  under  a  revolv- 
ing cutter,  which  separates  and  rounds  them 
on  one  side  by  cutting  away  the  superfluous 
wood  ;  as  they  come  from  under  the  cutter, 
they  are  turned  over  and  passed  under  a  sec- 
ond one,  which  does  the  same  work  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  they  fall  into  a  basket  in 
a  continuous  stream,  six  wide,  of  finished 
pencils.  The  illustrations  herewith  show 
the  slip  in  each  stage  of  its  progress. 

The  familiar  operation  of  planing  is  essen- 
tially that  of  cutting  with  a  pocket-knife. 
The  planing-machine,  on  the  contrary,  uses 
revolving  knives,  which  make  a  succession 
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—the  pencils  tyin^  in  them  as  a  pen  lies  in 
its  rack  on  the  mk-stand, — and  he  has 
counted  a  gross  of  twelve  dozen  without 
possibility  of  mistake,  and  in  five  seconds' 
rime.  By  a  similar  device, — the  employ- 
ment of  a  tray  having  a  number  of  round 
depresuoDS  of  the  size  of  a  coin,  into  which 
coins  are  shaken, — counting  of  gold  coins  is 
sometimes  performed. 

In  deference  to  custom  and  the  habit  of 
associating  the  desired  blackness  of  the  leads 
with  that  of  the  wood,  the  natural  beauty  of 
Che  cedar  is  concealed,  in  the  standard  com- 
inerciat  grades,  by  coloiing.  After  being 
immersed  in  dye,  the  pencils  go  to  the  very 
curious  little  vamishing-machines.  From  a 
Utile  hopper  they  settle  through  sidewise, 
and  are  seized  between  two  wheels  which 
thrust  them  endwise,  one  at  a  time,  through 
a  hole  in  a  tube  wetted  with  varnish  from 
above;  each  pencil,  pushed  on  by  its  fol- 
lower in  the  single-fite  movement,  emerges 
from  the  tube  and  drops  on  a  horizontal 
belt;  it  then  moves  slowly  with  the  belt 
some  thirty  feet,  drying  as  it  goes,  and  when 
the  belt,  reaching  the  pulley,  releases  it, 
drops  in  a  basket  If  you  place  a  pencil 
in  the  mouth,  pushing  it  well  back,  and  then, 
compressing  the  lips  tightly  on  it,  expel  the 
air,  it  will  shoot  out  with  some  force  ;  in  a 
similar  manner  this  comical  little  machine 
"spits"  out  from  its  cylinder  a  stream  of 
pencils  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  perminute. 
The  other  operations  are  of  mmor  conse- 
quence, consisting  of  shaving  a  little  &om 
the  ends,  sharpening  certain  styles  on  a 
wheel,  stamping  each  with  its  proper  mark- 
ing, and  the  various  manipulations  in  pack- 
ing. The  patent  package  is  a  stroke  of 
inventive  genius,  the  dozen  pencils  being 
grouped,  each  in  its  groove,  around  an  oval 
piece  of  wood;  the  oval  package  is  more 
showy  than  the  round,  and  eight  pencils  can 
be  slipped  out  and  replaced  at  will  without 
disturbing  it.  The  same  mechanical  skill 
nins  all  through  the  work,  all  the  pencils 
being  exactly  uniform  in  size,  length,  and 
finish,  and  even  the  stamp  felling  on  all  in 
exactly  the  same  relative  position.  Except 
the  lead-makeis  and  the  attendants  on  the 
shaping-machines,  the  operatives  are  girls, 
the  machines  being  so  automatic  that  neither 
strength  nor  skilled  labor  is  requisite.  The 
work  is  singularly  cleanly.  The  shaping- 
machines  are  covered  by  a  metaUic  hood 
connecting  with  pipes  through  which  all  the 
shavings  and  dust  are  sucked  down  by  a 
blower  to  the  engine-room,  where  they  are 
used  for  fiiel;  thus  the  floors  ate  kept  free 
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ftom  litter.  The  work  is  in  no  respect  un- 
healthy, and  the  factory  is  peculiar  m  being 
permeated  by  the  aromatic  odor  of  the  red 
cedar,  which  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  street  outside  before  reaching 
the  premises. 

A  most  rigid  system  of  discipline  prevails. 
Not  a  pencil  can  be  taken  by  an  operative 
without  being  missed,  and  the  understood 
rule  is,  that  if  one  is  missed  from  a  room, 
every  person  employed  in  that  room  must  be 
discharged,  unless  it  is  found.  Some  months 
ago  an  employ^  in  the  crucible  factory  strolled 
into  the  pencil  factory,  where  he  had  no 
right  to  go,  and  not  being  aware  of  the 
"  counting- board  "  and  the  various  checks, 
supposed  a  pencil  could  not  be  missed  out 
of  a  million ;  so  he  quietly  took  one.  But 
it  was  missed,  and  upon  investigation  some- 
body who  noticed  his  presence  at  the  time 
reported  it  He  returned  the  pencil  but 
was  discharged,  and  although  he  begged  for 
re-instatement,  the  rule  that  no  discharged 
employ^  can  be  taken  back  excluded  him. 
If  the  visitor,  on  passing  through  the  rooms 
with  his  escort,  notices  the  employes,  he  will 
see  the  eyes  of  volunteer  detectives  upon 
him,  watching  to  note  whether,  when  he 
picks  up  a  handhil  of  pencils,  he  lays  them 
all  down. 

The  advantage  the  foreign  manufecturer 
has  is  the  cheapness  of  labor.  This  has 
been  shown  in  many  branches, — notably  in 
textile  fabrics  and  in  watches.  But  in  both  of 
these,  particulariy  in  the  latter,  a  change  has 
come.  The  Centennial  has  shown  that  Swit- 
zerland is  beaten,  as  confessed  and  reported 
by  hfir  own  representatives  of  watch-making, 
and  nothing  but  the  swift  and  successful 
copying  of  the  American  use  of  machinery 
can  save  the  American  market  for  the  Swiss 
watch ;  it  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
the  time  for  doing  that  is  not  past,  and 
whether  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
saved  is  not  the  foreign  market,  which  the 
American  watch  is  already  invading.  A  sim- 
ilar course  of  trade  is  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low in  the  matter  of  pencils.  The  European 
has  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  and  only 
(his  has  enabled  him  to  compete;  but 
machinery  counts  so  heavily  upon  the  other 
side  that  he  is  destined,  unless  he  can  modify 
his  methods  so  as  to  keep  his  position,  to 
lose  the  American  market,  as  the  Swiss 
watch-makers  have  lost  it,  and  then  to  find 
himself  obliged  to  compete  for  the  home 
market.  The  American  pencil-makers  have 
proceeded  from  the  first  upon  the  American 
plan  of  havine  machinery  do  the  work  and     ■ 
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using  human  hands  to  wait  upon  it.     Ilieir 

machinery  is  so  perfect  and  gives  them  such 
vantage-ground  tliat  tliey  can  now  pioduce 
a  fair  pencil,  although  not  the  best,  at  a  cost 
of  one-third  of  a  cent  each.  They  experi- 
mented for  several  years,  until  they  could 
enter  the  market  with  a  product  of  the  first 
quality ;  indeed,  the  superiority  of  their  work 
over  the  foreign,  like  that  of  the  American 
watch,  follows  necessarily  from  the  methods 
they  employ. 

ITie  prejudice  against  home  manufactures 
resisted  the  American  lead-pencil  at  first,  as 
it  has  resisted  nearly  everything  which  was 
not  original  here.  I'he  late  Joseph  Dixon, 
after  successfully  undertaking  to  make  cru- 
cibles, resolved,  in  1830,  to  make  pencils 
also.  He  was  a  lithographer  as  wdl,  and 
made  his  own  labels.  ()ne  of  his  first  dozens 
of  pencils  is  still  preserved  by  his  successors. 
They  are  gritty  in  the  leads  and  roughly 
finished  by  hand,  the  leads  being  unevenly 
placed  ;  they  were  made  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the  "  a  "  in  the 
word  Salem  on  the  label  was  omitted  by 
mistake.     But  when  he  carried  his  pencib 


to  Boston  for  sate,  he  was  informed  that  hi; 
whole  label  was  a  commercial  mistake,  and    I 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  1  foreign     j 
label  on  if  he  wished  anybody  to  buy  them.    I 
Other  inventors  had  been  similarly  rebuffd.    . 
but  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  confined  him-    I 
self  to  crucibles,  and  never  made  another 
pencil.     Yet  his  successors  in  Jersey  Citj,    | 
although  only  six  years  in  the  market,  no*    ' 
make  ten  grades,  in  respect  to  hardness,  of 
"  American  Graphite  "  piencils,   and  mort 
than    four    hundred   different    styles.     Mi. 
Cleveland,  the  head  of  the    Dixon  manu- 
factory, estimates  the  consumption  in  thb 
country  at   250,000  pencils  a  day;  this  ii 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  day  to  every  160  d 
population,  or  78,000,000  a  year.     Assuming 
the  average  cost  to  the  purchaser  to  be  fiic 
cents  each,  the  people  pay  for  them$i:.;K 
a  working  day,  or  $3,900,000  a  year.    'I>i 
Dixon  manufactory,  the  largest  in  America. 
if  not   in   tlie  world,   is   producing  eight) 
thousand  pencils  a  day, — nearly  one-thiiJ 
of  the  present  consumpQon  in  tiie  cauptij. 
— and  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  wholt 
worid  for  a  market 
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It  never  was  clearly  ascertained  how 
long  they  had  been  there.  The  first  settler 
of  Rough-and-Ready— one  Low,  playfully 
known  to  bis  familiars  as  "The  Poor  Indian" 
^-declared  that  the  saints  were  atbre  his 
time,  and  occupied  a  cabin  in  the  brush 
when  he  "  blazed  "  his  way  to  the  North 
Fork,  It  is  certain  that  the  two  were  pres- 
ent when  the  water  was  first  turned  on  the 
Union  Ditch,  and  then  and  there  received 
the  designation  of  Daddy  Downe)'  and 
Mammy  Downey,  which  ihey  kept  to  the 
last.  As  they  tottered  toward  the  refresh- 
ment tent,  they  were  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  boys ;  or,  to 
borrow  the  more  refined  language  of  the 
"  Union  Recorder," — "  Their  gray  hairs  and 
bent  figures,  recalling  as  they  did,  the  happy 
paternal  eastern  homes  of  the  spectators, 
and  the  blessings  that  fell  from  venerable 
lips  when  they  left  those  homes  to  journey 
in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  Occidental 
Slopes,  caused  many  to  burst  into  tears." 
The  nearer  facts  that  many  of  these  spec- 
tators were  orphans,  that  a  few  were  unable 


to  establish  any  legal  parentage  whatera, 
that  others  had  enjoyed  a  state's  guardian-  ' 
ship  and  discipline,  and  that  a  majority  hail  , 
left  their  paternal  roo&  without  any  erabn-  ' 
rassing  preliminary  formula,  were  mere  pa.^  ! 
ing  clouds  that  did  not  dim  the  goldc  I 
imagery  of  the  writer.  From  that  day  ik 
Saints  were  adopted  as  historical  lay  fipira  : 
and  entered  at  once  into  possession  of  unitt-  j 
terrupted  gratuities  and  endowment.  \ 

It  was  not   strange  that,    in   a   counm    , 
largely  made  up  of  ambitious  and  rtcUess  , 
youth,  these  two — types  of  conservaiive  arii  j 
settled  forms — should  be   thus  celebraieil    \ 
Apart   from   any  sentiment  or  veneiaricn-  1 
they  were  admirable  foils  to  the  commu- 
nity's youthful  progress  and  energy.    Thei    1 
were  put  forward  at  every  social  gatherin|. 
occupied  prominent  seats  on  the  pUifiinii 
at  every  public  meeting,' walked  first  in  eiw    | 
procession,  were  conspicuous  at  the  frequeni   ; 
funeral  and  rarer  wedding,  and  were  go*   | 
father  and  godmother  to  die  first  baby  bon 
in    Rough-and-Ready.      At    the  first  ^' 
opened  in  that  precinct.  Daddy  Do»iii-'f 
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cast  the  first  vote,  and,  as  was  his  custom, 
on  all  momentous  occasions,  became  volubly 
reminiscent,  "The  first  vote  I  ever, cast," 
said  Daddy,  "  was  for  Andrew  Jackson ;  the 
father  o'  some  on  you  peart  young  chaps 
wasn't  bom  then,  he  I  he  ! — that  was  'way 
long  in  '33,  wasn't  it  ?  I  disremember  now, 
but  if  Mamroy  was  here,  she  bein'  a  school- 
gal  at  the  time,  she  could  say.  But  my 
memory's  failin'  me.  I'm  an  old  man,  boys ; 
yet  I  likes  toseetheyoungones  go  ahead.  I 
recklect  that  tliarvote  from  a  suckumstance. 
Squire  Adams  was  present,  and  seein'  it  was 
my  first  vote,  he  put  a  goold  piece  into  my 
hand,  and,  sez  he,  sez  Squire  Adams,  '  let 
that  always  be  a  reminder  of  the  exercise  of 
a  glorious  freeman's  privilege!'  He  did; 
he  I  he  I  Lord,  boys!  I  feel  so  proud  of  ye, 
dial  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  votes  to  cast 
for  ye  alL" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  me- 
morial tribute  of  Squire  Adams  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  judges,  inspectors  and  clerks, 
and  that  the  old  man  tottered  back  to 
Mammy,  considerably  heavier  than  he  came. 
As  both  of  the  rival  candidates  were  equally 
sure  of  his  vote,  and  each  had  called  upon 
him  and  offered  a  conveyance,  it  is  but  fair 
to  presume  they  were  equally  beneficent. 
But  Daddy  insisted  upon  walking  to  the 
polls — a  distance  of  two  miles, — as  a  moral 
example,  and  a  text  for  the  CaLifomia  para- 
.  grapbers,  who  hastened  to  record  that  such 
was  the  influence  of  tlie  foot-hill  climate, 
that  "a  citizen  of  Rough-and- Ready,  aged 
eighty-four,  rose  at  six  o'clock,  and,  ^ter 
milking  two  cows,  walked  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  to  the  polls,  and  returned  in 
time  to  chop  a  cord  of  wood  before  dinner." 
Slightly  exaggerated  as  this  statement  may 
have  been,  the  fact  that  Daddy  was  always 
found  by  the  visitor  to  be  engaged  at  his 
wood-pile,  which  seemed  neither  to  increase 
nor  diminish  under  his  ax, — a  fact,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  activity  of  Mammy,  who 
was  always  at  the  same  time  making  pies, 
seemed  to  give  some  credence  to  the  story. 
Indeed,  the  wood-pile  of  Daddy  Downey 
was  a  standing  reproof  to  the  indolent  and 
sluggish  miner. 

"  Ole  Daddy  must  use  up  a  pow'ful  sight  of 
wood;  every  time  I've  passed  by  liis  shanty 
he's  been  makin'  the  chips  fly.  But  what 
gets  me  is,  that  the^pile  don't  seem  to  come 
down,"  said  \Vliisky  Dick  to  his  neighbor, 

"  Well,  you  demed  fool  I "  growled  his 
neighbor;  "spose  some  chap  happens  to 
pass  by  thar,  and  sees  the  ole  man  doin'  a 
man's  work  at  eighty,  and  slouches  like  you  ' 


and  me  lying  round  drunk,  and  that  chap, 
feehn'  kinder  humped,  goes  up  some  dark 
night  and  heaves  a  load  of  cut  pine  over  his 
fence,  who's  got  anything  to  say  about  it  ? 
Say  ?"  Certainly  not  the  speaker,  who  had 
done  the  act  suggested,  nor  the  penitent 
and  remorseful  hearer,  who  repeated  it  next 
day. 

The  pies  and  cakes  made  by  the  old  woman 
were,  I  think,  remarkable  rather  for  their 
inducing  the  same  loyal  and  generous  spirit 
than  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  it  may 
be  said  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  humanity  than  its  vulgar 
appetite,  Howbeit,  everybody  ale  Mammy 
Downey's  pies,  and  thought  of  his  child- 
hood. "  Take  'em,  dear  boys,"  the  old  lady 
would  say ;  "  it  does  me  good  to  see  you  eat 
'em ;  reminds  me  kinder  of  my  poor  Sammy, 
that,  ef  he'd  lived,  would  hev  been  ez  strong 
and  big  ez  you  be,  but  was  taken  down  with 
lung  fever,  at  Sweetwater.  I  kin  see  him 
yet;  that's  forty  year  ago,  dear!  comin'  out 
o'  the  lot  to  the  bake-house,  and  srailin'  such 
a  beautiful  smile,  hke  yours,  dear  boy,  as  I 
handed  him  a  mince  or  a  lemming  turn- 
over. Dear,  dear,  how  I  do  run  on !  and 
those  days  is  past!  but  I  seems  to  live  in 
you  again  1 "  The  wife  of  the  hotel-keeper, 
actuated  by  a  low  jealousy,  had  suggested 
that  she  "  seemed  to  live  off  them,"  but  as 
that  person  tried  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  her  statement  by  reference  to  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  used  by  the  old  lady,  it 
was  considered  by  the  camp  as  too  practical 
and  economical  for  consideration.  "  Be- 
sides," added  Cy  Perkins,  "  ef  old  Mam- 
my wants  to  turn  an  honest  penny  in  her 
old  agei  let  her  do  it.  How  would  you  like 
your  old  mother  to  make  pies  on  grub 
wages  ?  eh  ? "  A  suggestion  that  so  affected 
his  hearer  (who  had  no  mother)  that  he 
bought  three  on  the  spot  The  quality  of 
these  pies  had  never  been  discussed  but 
once.  It  is  related  that  a  young  lawyer 
from  San  Francisco,  dining  at  the  Palmetto 
restaurant,  pushed  away  one  of  Mammy 
Downey's  pies  with  every  expression  of  dis- 
gust and  dissatisfaction.  At  this  juncture, 
Whisky  Dick,  considerably  affected  by  his 
favorite  stimulant,  approached  the  stranger's 
table,  and,  drawing  up  a  chair,  sat  uninvited 
before  him. 

"  Mebbee,  young  man,"  he  began  gravely, 
"  ye  don't  like  Mammy  Downey's  pies  ?  " 

The  stranger  replied  cunly,  and  in  some 
astonishment,  that  he  did  not  as  a  rule, "  eat 
pie." 

"  Young    roan,"  continued    Dick,~  with    i 
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dninken  gravity, "  mebbee  you're  accustomed 
to  Charlotte  rusks  and  blue  mange ;  mebbee 
ye  can't  eat  unless  your  grub  is  got  up  by 
one  o'  them  French  cooks?  Yet  we — us 
boys  yar  in  this  camp — calls  that  pie — a 
good — a  com-pe-tent  pie  I " 

The  stranger  again  disclaimed  ■anything 
but  a  general  dislike  of  that  form  of  pastry. 

"Young  man,"  continued  Dick,  utterly 
unheeding  the  explanation, — "young  man, 
mebbee  you  onct  had  an  ole — a  very  ole 
mother,  who,  tottering  down  the  vaie  o' 
years,  made  pies.  Mebbee,  and  it's  like 
your  blank  epicurean  soul,  ye  turned  up 
your  nose  on  the  ole  woman,  and  went  back 
on  the  pies,  and  on  her !  She  that  dandled 
ye  when  ye  woz  a  baby, — a  little  baby! 
Mebbee  ye  went  back  on  her,  and  shook 
her,  and  played  off  on  her,  and  gave  her 
away — dead  away!  And  now,  mebbee, 
young  man — I  wouldn't  hurt  ye  for  the 
world,  but  mebbee,  afore  ye  leave  this  yar 
table,  ye'll  eat  that  pie  I " 

The  stranger  rose  to  bis  feet,  but  the  muz- 
zle of  a  dragoon  revolver  in  the  unsteady 
hands  of  Whisky  Dick,  caused  him  to  sit 
down  again.  He  ate  the  pie,  and  lost  his 
case  likewise,  before  a  Rough  and-Ready 
jury. 

Indeed,  far  from  exhibiting  the  cynical 
doubts  and  distrusts  of  age.  Daddy  Downey 
received  always  with  child-like  delight  the 
progress  of  modem  improvement  and  energy. 
"In  my  day,  long  back  in  the  twenties,  it 
took  us  nigh  a  week — a  week,  boys — to  get 
up  a  bam,  and  all  the  young  ones — I  was 
one  then — for  miles  'round  at  the  raisin' ; 
and  yer's  you  boys — rascals  ye  are,  too — 
runs  up  this  yer  shanty  for  Mammy  and  me 
'twixt  sun-up  and  dark  1  Eh,  eh,  you're 
teachin'  the  old  folks  new  tricks,  are  ye  ? 
Ah,  get  along,  you ! "  and  in  playful  simu- 
lation of  anger  he  would  slnake  his  white 
hair  and  his  hickory  staff  at  the  "  rascals." 
The  only  indication  of  the  conservative 
tendencies  of  age  was  visible  in  his  con- 
tinual protest  against  the  extravagance  of 
the  boys.  "  Why,"  he  would  say,  "  a  family, 
a  hull  family, — leavin'  alone  me  and  the  old 
woman, — might  be  supported  on  what  you 
young  rascals  throw  away  in  a  single  spree. 
Ah,  you  young  dogs,  didn't  I  hear  about 
your  scattering  half-dollars  on  the  stage  the 
other  night  when  that  Eyetalian  Papist 
was  singin'.  And  that  money  goes  out  of 
Ameriky — ivry  cent !  " 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  old  couple 
were  saving,  if  not  avaricious.  But  when  it 
was  known,  through  the  indiscreet  volubility 


of  Mammy  Downey,  that  Pappy  Downey 
sent  the  bulk  of  their  savings,  gratuities,  and 
gifts  to  a  dissipated  and  prodigal  son  in 
the  East, — whose  photograph  the  old  man 
always  carried  with  him, — it  rather  elevated 
him  in  their  regard.  "Wiien  ye  write  to  thai 
gay  and  festive  son  o'  youm,  Daddy,"  said 
Joe  Robinson,  "  send  him  this  ycr  specimen. 
Give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell  him. 
if  he  kin  spend  money  faster  than  I  can,  I 
call  him !  Tell  him,  ef  he  wants  a  fiist-cla'^ 
jamboree,  to  kera  out  here,  and  me  and  ll* 
boys  will  show  him  what  a  square  drunk  is!' 
In  vain  would  the  old  man  continue  lo 
protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  gift;  ihe 
miner  generally  returned  with  his  pockeo 
that  much  the  lighter,  and  it  is  not  impnt 
able  a  little  less  intoxicated  than  he  oiliff- 
wise  might  have  been.  It  may  be  premised 
that  Daddy  Downey  was  strictly  temperaie. 
The  only  way  he  managed  to  avoid  huiting 
the  feelings  of  the  camp  was  by  accepting 
the  frequent  donations  of  whisky  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  liniment. 

"  Next  to  snake-oil,  my  son,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  dilberry -juice, — and  ye  dM*! 
seem  to  pro-duce  'em  hereabouts, — nhistj 
is  good  for  rubbin'  onto  old  bones  to  male 
'em  limber.  But  pure  cold  water, '  spartlio' 
and  bright  in  its  liquid  light,'  and,  so  lo 
speak,  reflectin'  of  God's  own  linymentsoit 
its  surftss,  is  the  best,  onless,  like  poor  <J' 
Mammy  and  me,  ye  gits  tbedumb-agurEroDi 

The  fame  of  the  Downey  couple  was  DM 
confined  to  the  foot-hills.  The  Rev.  Heorj 
Gushington,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  making  s 
bronchial  tour  of  California,  wrote  to  t( 
"Chrisrian  Pathfinder"  an  affecting accmui; 
of  his  visit  to  them,  placed  Daddy  Downei- 
age  at  toz,  and  attributed  the  reccni  cor. 
versions  in  Rough-and- Ready  to  their  ini» 
ence.  That  gifted  literary  Hessian.  M 
Smith,  traveling  in  the  interests  of  Faiiott 
capitalists,  and  the  trustworthy  corre^HUBi- 
ent  of  four  "  only  independent  AroeK^ 
journals,"  quoted  him  as  an  evidence  rt 
the  longevity  superinduced  by  the  clinu't 
offered  him  as  an  example  of  the  securm 
of  helpless  life  and  property  in  the  moorj' 
ains,  used  him  as  an  advertisement  of  '&< 
Union  Ditch,  and,  it  is  said,  in  some  vagct 
way  cited  him  as  proving  the  collateral  ticii 
of  a  timber  and  ore-producing  region  end- 
ing in  the  foot-hills  worthy  the  attratioB  o! 
Eastem  capitalists. 

Praised  thus  by  the  lips  of  distinpiisl>ri 
report,  fostered  by  the  care  and  sustauid  l« 
the  pecuniary  offerings  of  their  feUo'-ciiP 
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zeiK,  the  Saints  led  for  two  yeais  a  peaceful 
■  life  of  gentle  absorption.  To  relieve  them 
fiom  the  embarrassing  appearance  of  elee- 
mosynary receipts, — an  embarrassment  felt 
more  by  the  givers  than  the  recipients, — 
the  postmastership  of  Rough- and- Ready 
was  procured  for  Daddy,  and  the  duty  of 
receiving  and  delivering  the  United  States 
mails  pCTfonned  by  him,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  boys.  If  a  few  letters 
went  astray  at  this  time,  it  was  easily 
attributed  to  this  undisciplined  aid,  and  the 
boys  themselves  were  always  ready  to  make 
up  the  value  of  a  missing  money-letter  and 
"  keep  the  old  man's  accounts  square."  To 
these  functions  presently  were  added  the 
treasurerships  of  the  Masons'  and  Odd  Fel- 
.  lows'  charitable  funds, — the  old  man  being 
for  advanced  in  their  respective  degrees, — 
and  even  the  position  of  almoner  of  their 
bounties  was  superadded.  Here,  unfortu- 
nately, Daddy's  habits  of  economy  and  ava- 
ricious propensity  came  near  making  him  un- 
popular, and  very  often  needy  brothers  were 
forced  to  object  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  ihe  help  extended.  They  always  met 
with  more  generous  relief  from  the  private 
hands  of  the  brothers  themselves,  and  the 
remark  "  that  the  ol'  man  was  trying  to  set 
an  example, — that  he  meant  well," — and 
that  they  would  yet  be  thankful  for  his 
zealous  care  and  economy.  A  few,  1  think, 
suffered  in  noble  silence,  rather  thdn  bring 
the  old  man's  infirmity  to  the  public  notice. 
And  so  with  this  honor  of  Daddy  and 
Mammy,  the  days  of  the  miners  were  long 
and  profitable  in  the  land  of  the  foot-hills. 
The  mines  yielded  their  abundance,  the 
winters  were  singularly  open,  and  yet  there 
was  no  drouth  nor  lack  of  water,  and  peace 
and  plenty  smiled  on  the  Sierrean  foot-hills, 
from  their  highest  sunny  upland  to  the  trail- 
mg  falda  of  wild  oats  and  poppies.  If  a 
certain  superstition  got  abroad  among  the 
other  camps,  connecting  the  fortunes  of 
Rough-and-Ready  with  Daddy  and  Mammy, 
it  was  a  gentle,  harmless  fancy,  and  was  not, 
I  think,  altogether  rejected  by  the  old 
people.  A  certain  la^e,  patriarchal,  boun- 
tiful manner,  of  late  visible  in  Daddy,  and 
the  increase  of  much  white  hair  and  beard, 
kept  up  the  poetic  illusion,  while  Mammy, 
daybydaj-,  grew  more  and  more  like  some- 
body's fairy  godmother.  An  attempt  was 
made  byarivai  camp  to  emulate  these  paying 
virtues  of  reverence,  and  an  aged  mariner 
was  procured  from  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor 
in  &ia  Francisco,  on  trial.  But  the  unfort- 
unate seaman   was  more  or  less  diseased. 


was  not  always  presentable,  through  a  weak- 
ness for  ardent  spirits,  and  finally,  to  use  the 
powerful  idiom  of  one  of  his  disappointed 
foster-children,  "  up  and  died  in  a  week, 
without  slinging  ary  blessin'." 

But  vicissitude  reaches  young  and  old 
alike.  Youthful  Rough-and-Re^jr  and  the 
Saints  had  climbed  to  their  meridian  to- 
gether, and  it  seemed  fit  that  they  should 
together  decline.  The  first  shadow  fell  with 
the  immigration  to  Rough-and-Ready  of  a 
second  aged  pair.  The  landlady  of  the 
Independence  Hotel  had  not  abated  her 
malevolence  toward  the  Saints,  and  had 
imported  at  considerable  expense  her  grand- 
aunt  and  grand-uncle,  who  had  been 
enjoying  for  some  years  a  sequestered  retire- 
ment in  the  poor-house  of  East  Machias. 
They  were  indeed  very  old.  By  what 
miracle,  even  as  anatomiod  specimens,  they 
had  been  preserved  during  their  long  journey 
was  a  mystery  to  the  camp.  In  some 
respects  they  had  superior  memories  and 
reminiscences.  The  old  man — Abner  Trix 
— had  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  war  of 
iSij;  his  wife,  Abigail,  had  seen  Lady 
Washington.  She  couid  sing  hymns;  he 
knew  every  text  between  "  the  leds "  of  a 
Bible.  There  is  little  doubt  hut  that  in 
many  respects,  to  the  superficial  and  giddy 
crowd  of  youthful  spectators,  they  were  the 
more  interesting  spectacle. 

Whether  it  was  jealousy,  distrust  or  tim- 
idity that  overcame  the  Saints,  was  never 
known,  but  they  studiously  declined  to  meet 
the  strangers.  When  direcdy  approached 
upon  the  subject,  Daddy  Downey  pleaded 
illness,  kept  himself  in  close  seclusion,  and 
the  Sunday  that  the  Trixes  attended 
church  in  the  school-house  on  the  hill,  the 
triumph  of  the  Trix  party  was  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Downeys  were  not  in  their 
accustomed  pew.  "You  bet  that  Daddy 
and  Mammy  is  lying  low  jest  to  ketch  them 
old  mummies  yet,"  explained  a  Downeyite. 
For  by  this  time  schism  and  division  had 
crept  into  the  camp ;  the  younger  and  later 
members  of  the  settlement  adhering  to  the 
Trizes,  while  the  older  pioneers  stood  not 
only  loyal  to  their  own  favorites,  but  even, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  partisanship,  began  to 
seek  for  a  principle  underlying  their  per- 
sonal feelings.  "  I  tell  ye  what,  boys," 
observed  Sweetwater  Joe,  "  if  this  yer  camp 
is  goin'  to  be  run  by  greenhorns,  and  old 
pioneers,  like  Daddy  and  the  rest  of  us 
must  take  back  seats,  it's  time  we  emigrated 
and  shoved  out,  and  tuk  Dadd^  with 
us.     Why,  they're  talkin'  of  rotation   m)|f 
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offiss  and  of  putting  that  skeleton  that 
Ma'am  Decker  sets  up  at  the  table  to  take 
her  boarders'  appetites  away — into  the  post- 
office  in  place  o'  Daddy."  And,  indeed, 
there  were  some  fears  of  such  a  conclusion ; 
the  newer  men  of  Rough-and- Ready  were 
in  the  majority,  and  wielded  a  more  than 
equal  influence  of  wealth  and  outside  enter- 
prise. "  Frisco,"  as  a  Downeyite  bitterly 
remarked,  "  already  owned  half  the  toftTi." 
The  old  friends  that  rallied  around  Daddy 
and  Mammy  were,  like  most  loyal  friends 
in  adversity,  in  bad  case  themselves,  and 
were  beginning  to  look  and  act,  it  was  ob- 
served, not  unlike  their  old  favorites. 

At  this  juncture  Mammy  died. 

The  sudden  blow  for  a  few  days  seemed 
to  reunite  dissevered  Rough- and- Ready. 
Both  factions  hastened  to  the  bereaved 
Daddy  with  condolements,  and  offers  of 
aid  and  assistance.  But  the  old  man  re- 
ceived them  sternly.  A  change  had  come 
over  the  weak  and  yielding  octogenarian. 
Those  who  expected  to  find  him  maudlin, 
helpless,  disconsolate,  shrank  from  the  cold 
hard  eyes  and  truculent  voice  that  bade 
them  "  begone,"  and  "  leave  him  with  his 
dead."  Even  his  own  friends  failed  to  make 
him  respond  to .  their  sympathy,  and  were 
fain  to  content  themselves  widi  his  cold 
intimation  that  both  the  wishes  of  his  dead 
wife  and  his  own  instincts  were  against  any 
display,  or  the  reception  of  any  favor  from 
the  camp  that  might  tend  to  keep  up  the 
divisions  they  had  innocently  created.  The 
refusal  of  Daddy  to  accept  any  service 
offered  was  so  unlike  him  as  to  have  but 
one  dreadful  meaning !  The  sudden  shock 
had  turned  his  brain  I  Yet  so  impressed 
were  they  with  his  resolution  that  they  per- 
mitted him  to  perfonn  the  last  sad  offices 
himself,  and  only  a  select  few  of  his  nearer 
neighbors  assisted  him  in  carrying  the  plain 
deal  coffin  from  his  lonely  cabin  in  the 
woods  to  the  slill  lonelier  cemetery  on  the 
hill-top.  When  the  shallow  grave  was  filled, 
he  dismissed  even  these  curtly,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cabin,  and  for  days  remained  un- 
seen. It  was  evident  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  his  right  mind. 

His  harmless  aberration  was  accepted 
and  treated  with  a  degree  of  intelligent 
delicacy  hardly  to  be  believed  of  so  rough 
a  community.  During  his  wife's  sudden 
and  severe  illness,  the  safe  containing  the 
funds  intrusted  to  his  care  by  the  various 
benevolent  associations,  was  broken  into 
and  robbed,  and  although  the  act  was 
dearly  attributable  to  his  carelessness  and 


preoccupation,  all  allusion  to  the  fact  was 
withheld  from  him  in  his  severe  affliction. ' 
When  he  appeared  again  before  the  camp, 
and  the  circumstances  were  considerately 
explained  to  him  with  the  remark  that  "iht 
boys  had  made  it  all  right,"  the  vacant 
hopeless,  unintelligent  eye  that  he  tumd 
upon  the  speaker  showed  too  plainly  thai 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  "  Don't 
trouble  the  old  man,"  said  A\'hisky  Diet, 
with  a  burst  of  honest  poetry,  "  Don't  )t 
see  his  memory's  dead,  and  lying  there  ii 
the  coffin  with  Mammy,"  Perhaps  the 
speaker  was  nearer  right  than  he  imag- 
ined. 

Failing  in  religious  consolation,  they  tc"4 
various  means  of  diverring  his  mind  villi 
worldly  amusements,  and  one  was  a  visit  U 
a  traveling  variety  troupe,  then  peiformioj 
in  the  town.  The  result  of  the  visit  »ss 
briefly  told  by  Whisky  Dick.  "  Well,  ai, 
we  went  in,  and  I  sot  the  old  man  down  in 
a  front  seat,  and  kinder  propped  him  up 
with  some  other  of  the  fellers  round  him. 
and  there  he  sot  as  silent  and  awM  ez  dx 
grave.  And  then  that  fancy  dancer,  Mis 
Grace  Somerset,  comes  in,  and  dem  my 
skin,  if  the  old  man  didn't  git  to  trembling 
and  fidgeting  all  over,  as  she  cut  them 
pidgin  wings.  I  tell  ye  what,  boys,  mtii 
is  men,  way  down  to  their  boots, — whetha 
they're  crazy  or  not  1  Well,  he  took  on 
so, — that  I'm  blamed  if  at  last  that  gal  her- 
self  didn't  notice  him  ! — and  she  nps,  sud- 
denly, and  blows  him  a  kiss — so!  with  ha 
fingers ! " 

Whether  this  narration  were  exaggerawl 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  old  man  Dowuej 
every  succeeding  night  of  the  peribnniiKt 
was  a  spectator.  That  he  may  have  aspicri 
to  be  more  than  that  was  suggested  a  dai 
or  two  later  in  the  following  incident  -^ 
number  of  the  boys  were  sitting  around  llx 
stove  in  the  Magnolia  saloon,  listening  W 
the  onset  of  a  winter  storm  against  the  »in- 
dows.  when  Whisky  Dick,tremulous,eiciied 
and  bristling  with  rain  drops  and  mforaia- 
tion,  broke  in  upon  them. 

"  Well,  boys,  I've  got  just  the  biggesi 
thing  out.  Ef  I  hadn't  seed  it  myselt  1 
wouldn't  hev  believed  it !  " 

"  It  aint  thet  ghost  ag'in  ?  "  growled  Rw- 
inson,  from  the  depths  of  his  arm-dwir: 
"  thet  ghost's  about  played." 

"  Wot  ghost  ?  "  asked  a  new-comer. 

"  Why,  ole  Mammy's  ghost,  that  erfly 
feller  about  yer  sees  when  he's  half  fail  »*• 
out  late  o'  nights."  ,  . 

/'Where?"  '^lOOi^lC 
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"  Where  ?  Why,  where  should  a  ghost 
be?     Meanderin'  round  her  grave  on  the 

hiil,  yander,  in  course." 

"  It's  suthin  bigger  nor  thet,  pard,"  said 
Dick  confidently ;  "  no  ghost  kin  rake  down 
the  pot  ag'in  the  keerds  I've  got  here. 
This  aint  no  bluff!  " 

"  Well,  go   on ! "  said  a   dozen  excited 

Dick  paused  a  moment,  diffidently,  with 
the  hesitation  of  an  artistic  raconteur. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  affected  deliberation, 
"  let's  see !  It's  nigh  onto  an  hour  ago  ez  1 
was  down  tliar  at  the  variety  show.  When 
the  curtain  was  down  betwixt  the  ax,  I  looks 
round  fer  Daddy.  No  Daddy  thar  I  I  goes 
out  and  asks  some  o'  the  boys.  '  Daddy 
was  there  a  minnit  ago,'  they  say ;  '  must 
hev  gone  home.'  Bein'  kinder  responsible 
far  the  old  man,  I  hangs  around,  and  goes 
uut  in  the  hall  and  sees  a  passage  leadin' 
behind  the  scenes.  Now  the  queer  thing 
about  this,  boys,  ez  that  suthin  in  my  bones 
tells  me  the  old  man  is  /Aar.  I  pushes  in, 
and,  sure  as  a  gun,  I  hears  his  voice.  Kinder 
[athetic,  kinder  pleadin',  kinder " 

"  Love-raakin' ! "  broke  in  the  impatient 
Robinson. 

"  You've  hit  it,  pard, — you've  rung  the 
Iwll  every  time  I     Bui   she  says,  '  I  wants 

ihet  money  down,  or  I'll 'and  here  I 

could'nt  get  to  hear  the  rest.  And  then  he 
kinder  coaxes,  and  she  says,  sorter  sassy,  but 
lisienin'  all  the  time, — women  like,  ye  know. 
Eve  and  the  sarpint ! — and  she  says,  '  I  '11 
see  to-monow.'  And  he  says,  '  You  wont 
blow  on  me? 'and  I  gels  excited  and  peeps 
in,  and  may  I  be  teetotally  dumed  ef  I  did 
n't  see "  , 

"  What  ?  "  yelled  the  crowd. 

"  Why,  Dad^  on  his  knees  to  that  there 
fancy  dancer,  Grace  Somerset!  Now,  if 
Mammy's  gbost  is  meanderin'  round,  why, 
et's  about  time  she  left  the  cemetery  and  put 
in  an  appearance  in  Jackson's  Hall.  Thet's 
all !  ■' 

"  Look  yar,  boys,"  said  Robinson,  rising, 
"  I  don't  know  ez  it's  the  square  thing  to 
spile  Daddy's  fun.  I  don't  object  to  it,  pro- 
vided she  aint  takin'  in  the  old  man  and 
givin'  him  dead  away.  But  ez  we're  his 
guardeens,  I  propose  that  we  go  down  thar 
and  see  the  lady,  and  find  out  ef  her  inten- 
tions is  honorable.  If  she  means  marry, 
and  the  old  man  persists,  why,  I  reckon  we 


kin  give  the  young  couple  a  send-off  thet 
wont  disgrace  this  yer  camp  I     Hey,  boys  ?  " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Che  proposi- 
tion was  received  with  acclamation,  and  that 
the  crowd  at  once  departed  on  their  discreet 
mission.  But  the  result  was  never  known, 
for  the  next  morning  brought  a  shock  to 
Rough- and- Ready  before  which  all  other 
interest  paled  to  nothingness. 

The  grave  of  Mammy  Downey  was  found 
violated  and  despoiled;  the  coffin  opened, 
and  half  filled  with  the  papers  and  accounts 
of  the  robbed  benevolent  associations  ;  but 
the  body  of  Mammy  was  gone !  Nor,  on 
examination,  did  it  appear  that  the  sacred 
and  ancient  form  of  that  female  had  ever 
reposed  in  its  recesses  ! 

Daddy  Downey  was  not  to  be  found,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  ingenuous 
Grace  Somerset  was  ^o  missing. 

For  Ibree  days  the  reason  of  Rough-and- 
Ready  trembled  in  the  balance.  No  work 
was  done  in  the  ditches,  in  the  flume,  nor 
in  the  mills.  Groups  of  men  stood  by  the 
grave  of  the  lamented  relict  of  Daddy 
Downey,  as  open-mouthed  and  vacant  as 
that  seputcher.  Never  since  the  great 
earthquake  of  '52  had  Rough -and- Ready 
been  so  stirred  to  its  deepest  foundations. 

On  the  third  day  the  sheriff  of  Calaveras, 
— a  quiet,  gentle,  thoughtful  man, — arrived 
in  town,  and  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
of  excited  groups,  dropping  here  and  there 
detached  but  concise  and  practical  Informa- 
tion, 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  you  are  right,  Mrs, 
Downey  is  not  dead,  because  there  wasn't 
any  Mrs.  Downey !  Her  part  was  played  by 
George  F.  Fenwick  of  Sydney — a  '  ticket- 
of-leave-man,'  who  was,  they  say,  a'  good 
actor.  Downey  ?  Oh  yes  !  Downey  was 
Jem  Flanigan,  who,  in  '52,  used  to  run 
the  variety  troupe  in  Australia,  where  Miss 
Somerset  made  her  de'btit.  Stand  back  a 
little,  boys.  Steady  I  '  The  money  ? '  Oh, 
yes,  they've  got  away  with  that,  sure  I 
How  are  ye,  Joe?  Why,  you're  looking 
well  and  hearty !  I  ratJier  expected  ye, 
court  week.     How's  things  your  way  ?  " 

"Then  they  were  only  play-actors,  Joe 
Hal!  ?"  broke  in  a  dozen  voices. 

"I  reckon!"  returned  the  sheriff,  coolly, 

"And  for  a  matter  o'  five  blank  years," 
said  Whisky  Dick,  sadly,  "  they  played  this 
camp ! " 
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AN   APRIL   CAPRICE. 


You  little  love  of  April  skies, 
Small  violet  upon  the  hill, 

Lift  up  to  mine  your  tender  eyes, — 

I  doubt  them :  once,  when  saints  were  tare, 
Some  poet  saw  you  shy  and  fair, 

And  sainted  you;  and  since  the  earth 
Has  always  poets  for  each  spring, 
Whose  blessed  birthright  is  to  sing, 

Your  sainthood  finds  its  witness  still. 

I  come  not  that  the  year's  new  birth 
May  wake  its  parallel  in  me ; 
Nor  do  I  pray  that  as  I  free 

These  dewy  grass-blades  from  your  face. 
Their  homely  drops  of  Helicon 

Anoint  me  to  spring  minstrelsy; 
This  living  sod  I  kneel  upon, 

That  we  may  hold,  as  of  one  race, 
A  human-hearted  talk  to-4ay. 
Saint  Violet,  what  would  you  say 

If  some  keen-visioned  star  should  smite 

You  in  the  hushed  and  dreaming  night 
Witli  sad  self-knowledge — bid  you  probe 

Your  simple  self — arraign  your  days 
With  failure,  and  should  so  disrobe 

You,  shrinking,  of  your  poet's  praise  7 

Speak,  Violet;  would  you  choose  to  be 

lliis  soul  that  from  itself  would  flee? 
Your  blameless  peace  but  once  to  know 
All  mortal  chance  I  could  forego. 

Think  ^t  within  your  purple  hood : 
The  pain  of  loving  you  will  learn — 
The  pain— ah  me  I    how  can  I  turn 

From  that  dear  habit, — that  great  good? 
And  sometimes,  to  your  human  eyes 
This  changefiil  sky  that  bathes  and  dries 

Your  upturned  face,  will  surely  seem 

The  vestment  of  a  Soul  supreme; 
The  vestment,  thinning  to  the  sight, 
Of  an  unborrowed  parent-light 

Against  your  loveless  peace  I  set 

One  glimpse  of  God,  one  chance  to  say, 
Between  the  dawn  and  death  of  day, 

"I  love— am  blest!"     O,  Violet  I 

Content  you,  little,  sweet-breathed  saint, 
Your  choice  is  past,  and  my  complaint. 

Poor  Violet,  who  ne'er  can  be 

This  hopeiiil  soul  that  kneels  by  thee. 
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ALLreligionshavetheircosmogonies.  The 
question,  whence  and  how  the  world  came 
into  existence,  has  been  asked  from  the 
earliest  days.  The  idea  of  creatoiship  is 
universal.  Combined  with  ignorance  and 
superstition,  it  has  given  birth  to  cosmo- 
gonic  myths  which  sometimes  excite  admi- 
ration by  their  beauty,  but  more  often 
astonishment  by  their  grotesqueness.  As 
knowledge  increased  and  superstition  van- 
ished,  their  falsehood  became  evident,  and 
they  are  remembered  only  as  curious  ex- 
amples of  what  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  believing. 

Of  the  many  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
all  things,  only  one  retains  any  hold  upon 
the  faith  of  nations  which  have  become 
civilized  and  educated.  This  one  is  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and,  what- 
ever its  merits  or  defects,  at  least  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  antiquity,  and  for  "Sat  fact 
that  it  comes  to  us  from  a  nation  who,  at 
the  time  we  first  hear  of  the  story,  were  just 
emerging  fium  slavery,  and  who,  whatever 
their  capabilities,  never  formed  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  or  added  anything  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in  any  depart- 
ment of  physical  science.  This  people  pro- 
duced in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  a  cosmogony 
having  in  it  enough  truth,  or  at  least  enough 
semblance  of  truth,  to  command  the  belief 
of  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  this 
most  enlightened  century.  If  it  be  denied 
that  the  Hebrews  produced  the  account,  to 
them  must  be  attributed  the  credit  of  valuing 
it  so  highly  that  they  preserved  it  with  the 
utmost  care,  while,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  story  is  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  origin, 
those  nations,  although  noted  for  their  sci- 
entific acquirements,  allowed  it  to  pass  into 
oblivion,  or  at  most  to  live  in  the  strangely 
corrupted  story  lately  exhumed  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh. 

It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  many 
persons  of  equal  acuteness,  some  of  them 
distinguished  for  their  great  knowledge 
of  the  world's  ante-human  history,  look 
upon  this  account  as  litUe  better  than  the 
monstrous  stories  of  the  Hindus.  It  is, 
they  say,  of  purely  human  origin,  the  work 
of  some  long-forgotten  sage,  who,  under 
the  fervid  sun  of  the  East,  threw  into  a 
serai-poetical  form  the  results  of  his  cogita- 
tions upon  the  great  problem  of  existence. 
So  persuaded  are  they  of  the  justness  of 


their  opinion,  that  one  of  their  number — 
Professor  Huxley — has  publicly  announced 
that  "  the  student  of  science  will  no  longer 
trouble  himself  with  these  theologies ; " 
while  another — Professor  Tyndall — says 
that  they  "smile  at  the  abortive  efforts 
of  its  friends-  to  make  the  beautiful  myths 
and  stories  of  Genesis  square  with  science." 

If  that  account  be  but  a  myth,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  its  value ;  but  if  it  be  a  sober 
statement  of  actual  occurrences  arranged  in 
their  true  order,  the  mind  is  startled  at  its  . 
far-reaching  consequences.  To  ascertain 
which  it  is,  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  great 
importance.  There  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
only  two  ways  of  doing  this.  We  may 
show  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  then 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  first  chapter  is  an 
integral  portion  of  the  book.  Or,  we 
may  compare  its  statements  with  the 
facts  of  our  world's  history  as  science 
has  made  them  known.  Until  within 
little  more  than  a  couple  of  decades, 
owing  to  the  limited  and  erroneous  "sci- 
ence" then  current,  the  former  was  really 
the  only  method  available,  and  it  was  satis- 
factory to  those  who  believed  the  Bible  a 
revelation  from  God  himself.  But  to  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  Bible,  this  kind  of 
proof  has  no  weight.  They  require  the 
second  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  that  account,  and  claim  that 
such  a  trial  of  its  veracity  will  result  in  clear 
proof  that  the  God  of  nature  and  truth 
had  no  part  in  its  production.  They  aifirm 
that  it  abounds  in  false  statements  and 
chronological  errors.  This  they  have  said 
so  positively  and  persistendy  that  the  world 
has,  in  a  large  degree,  come  to  accept  it  as 
true;  and  some  who  love  and  revere  the 
Bible  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
refuge  in  saying  that  it  was  nevo-  intended 
to  teach  science,  and,  therefore,  one  ought 
not  to  expect  it  to  reveal  scientific  truths; 
or  as  Dr.  Cocker  puts  it,  the  story  "is 
poetical,  symbolical,  and  unchronological." 
("  Theistic  Conception  of  the  Worid,"  page 
15S.)  The  defenders  of  such  a  cosmogony 
have  nothing  to  fear,  for  they  have  nothing 
to  lose. 

Whether  there  is  any  need  of  such  avoid- 
ance of  difficulty  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
collating  the  account  with  the  facts  of  our 
globe's  ante-human  history.  Perhaps  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  the  safer  coiUK^i^.> 
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to  face  the  danger  square.  I  propose,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  see  what  there  is  in  it. 

An  examination  of  the  account  shows  it 
to  consist  of  two  kinds  of  statements.  In 
the  one,  God  is  represented  as  saying  or 
doing ;  in  the  other  is  a  series  of  facts  (if 
they  are  facts)  pertaining  to  the  physical 
ilevelopment  of  the  earth  and  its  contents. 
The  former  is  outside  of  our  science.  We 
have  no  test  to  apply,  no  comparison  to 
make.  The  latter  is  fairiy  within  its  domain. 
It  is  only  of  this  that  I  propose  to  speak. 

If  we  knew  the  actual  history  of  the  earth 
from  the  beginning  to  man,  it  is  self-evident 
that  we  should  be  able  to  decide  upon  the 
.  claims  of  this  narrative,  for,  knowing  the 
facts,  it  would  be  easy  to  see  if  they  were 
stated  correctly.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  Are  we  now  in  a  condition  to  apply 
such  a  test  ?  Perhaps  not  fully  so,  yet 
quite  near  it.  Geology  and  astronomy 
have  made  wonderful  strides  during  the 
past  few  decades;  but  as  to  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Tertiary — the  Glacial — there  is  as 
yet  great  conflict  of  opinions.  Up  to  that 
time  the  record  is,  for  the  present  purpose, 
sufficiently  complete,  and  undisputed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  one 
of  the  eminent  scientists  who  have  so  posi- 
tively assured  us  that  the  story  in  Genesis  is 
too  erroneous  to  be  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, has  not  given  a  cosmogony  from 
a  purely  scientific  stand-point,  wherein  the 
statements  should  be  true  and  the  order 
correct.*  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  do 
what  might  be  so  much  better  done  by 
others.  If,  however,  I  err  in  any  par- 
ticular as  to  what  science  says,  the  cause 
of  truth  need  not  suffer;  for  some  of  these 
gentlemen  will,  1  trust,  be  willing  even 
yet  to  favor  the  world  with  an  ante-human 
history  of  our  globe  treating  briefly  and 
simply  of  the  identical  matters  spoken  of 
in  Genesis,  giving  only  admitted  facts  and 
omitting  argument  and  discussion.  I  add 
these  limitations,  because  it  is  easy  for  a 
master  of  words  so  to  becloud  the  matter 
that  simple  men  will  be  lost  in  a  fog  of 
learned,  half-anglicized  terms,  and  callow 
theories. 

To  facilitate  the  present  comparison  of 
the  two  accdunts,  I  shall  give  first  a  result 
attained  by  scientists,  and  immediately  af- 
terward what  Moses  says  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    I  propose  to  come  down  only  to  the 

*  A  special  request  was  made  upon  Professor 
Huxley  llirough  the  "Tribune,"  a  liltle  before  his 
lectures  in  New  York,  lo  give  such  a  cosmogony. 
He  did  nol  do  it. 


of  man  (verses  1-17),  since /watf^' 
some  human  element  may  after  that  enter 
into  the  account. 

THE  TWO   ACCOUNTS. 

As  to  the  Origin  and  Primordiai  Con^itm 
0/  the  Earth. — All  scientists  are  agreed  that 
our  globe  is  not  eternal.  Professor  Hiudey 
stated  his  belief  to  this  effect  very  clearly  in 
his  first  New  York  lecture.  According  lo 
Herbert  Spencer,  it  owes  its  existence  to 
"the  Unknown  Source  of  things,"  and  Tyn- 
dall  assigns  it  to  "  a  Power  inscrutable  to 
the  human  intellect." 

In  Genesis,  i.  i,  we  read  r  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth," 

As  to  the  primordial  condition  of  our 
earth,  there  is  perfect  agreement  among  aU 
these  men,  and  Professor  Huxley  but  stated 
the  result  of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries 
when  he  said,  in  the  same  lecture: 

"The  parts  of  the  earth  were  once  sepa- 
rated, as  little  more  than  a  nebulous  cloud 
makmg  part  of  a  wliolc  in  which  we  find 
the  sun  and  planets  resolved." 

At  that  epoch,  then,  the  earth  was  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  an  immeasurably  great, 
gaseous  mass,  and,  of  necessity,  destitute 
of  shape,  form,  or  organization. 

Moses,  also  speaking  of  a  period  follow- 
ing creation  and  antedaring  all  else,  say;: 
chat  "  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 

If  Mjises  errs  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  the  earth  ever  was  in  a  nebulous  con- 

As  an  illustration  of  the  many  niceties  of 
expression  by  which  the  slightest  error  is 
avoided,  I  would  point  out  the  fact  that,  in 
the  first  sentence,  the  writer  says,  God  cre- 
ated both  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  that 
it  was  only  the  earth  that  was  then  withont 
form  and  void.  The  human  mind  is  unable 
to  conceive  of  the  great  cosmic  nebula  as 
in  such  a  condition.  The  collections  of 
matter  always  had  some  form ;  but  while  Ibe 
earth  was  an  integral  part  of  one,  it — the 
earth — was  absolutely  without  any  shape. 
The  water  which  fills  my  cistem  has  defimte 
form,  but  it  had  none  while  it  was  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  clouds  from  which  it  feB. 

The  Darkness. — Physicists  have  proved 
that  light  is  but  a  mode,  or  effect,  of  motioo, 
and  consequently  befote  motion  was  im- 
parted, the  nebulous  mass  was,  of  necosity. 
involved  in  darkness. 

Moses,  continuing  his  descripricm  of  the 
primordial   condition  of   our  gkrf>e,  says. 
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first,  that  "darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,"  and  then  speaks  of  the  imparta- 
tion  of  motion.  It  would  be  a  serious 
matter  for  physical  science  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  Moses  errs  thus  far,  either  as  to 
his  description  or  his  order.  There  would 
be  left  neither  the  nebular  hypothesis,  nor 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  nor  the  cor- 
relation of  forces. 

Scientists  place  the  origin  of  force  or  mo- 
tion near,  or  at,  the  beginning,  and  attribute 
it  to   the   same    First   Cause  that   created 

Moses  does  the  same.  He  places  motion 
close  to  the  beginning,  and  attributes  it  to 
God,  for  it  was  "  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  flowing,  mobile 
mass," — translated  in  our  version  "  watere." 
The  word  so  rendered  is  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  to  flow,  and,  therefore,  radi- 
cally, the  exact  counterpart  of  our  word, 
"fluid." 

The  Origin  of  Light. — Motion  having  been 
imparted,  light,  as  physicists  have  proved, 

was  the  first  visible  effect,  and  the  great  mass 
began  to  grow  luminous — a  result  exempli- 
fied ill  many  present  nebula:. 

In  Genesis  we  read,  also,  as  the  next 
physical  step,  after  God  imparted  motion : 
"And  there  was  light." 

The  spectroscope  has  shown  that  the 
light  of  a  nebula  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
its  spectrum  presenting  only  three  narrow 
bands  of  green  and  blue  light.*  Such  light 
was  utterly  unable  to  paint  the  landscape. 
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to  afford  the  chemical  rays  necessary  for 
vegetation.  That  wonderful  instrument  has 
iilso  shown  that  as  soon  as  the  gaseous 
matter  of  our  system  passed  into  a  liquid 
condition,  its  light  had  all  the  properries  of 
present  solar  light  Hence  we  easily  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  light  was  per- 
fected, or  in  other  words  was  "  good,"  aa 
soon  as  the  planets  had  become  liquid 
globes,  and  long  before  they  had  ceased  to 
be  self-luminous,  and  consequently  before  the 
opaque  earth'  formed  a  division,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  light  and  on  the  other  darkness. 
Not  till  after  this  was  there  any  day,  in  the 
sense  of  alternation  of  light  and  darkness. 

This  is  the  story  of  science,  and  Moses 
observes  the  same  order,  for  he  tells  us 
that  God  pronounced  the  light  "good" 
before  he  "  divided  between  the  light  and 
the  darkness;"  and  to  make  his  meaning 
more  evident,  adds  that  the  light,  after  diis 
division,  was  called  day,  and  the  darkness 
night. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
so  contrary  to  the  beliefs  which  prevailed 
almost  to  the  present  day.  It  would  appar- 
ently have  been  far  nearer  the  true  order  had 
Moses  arranged  his  statements  thus : 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light  and 
there  was  light ; 

And  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness ; 

And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good  ; 

And  God  called  the  light  day  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night. 

The  spectroscopist  needs  not  to  be  told 


Umnnal  dukscu  bcidn 


Tbc  linl,  ornebuhr  light 
"Good"  Bght,  /.  I.,  pRKBi 


As  (his 
At  lint' 


Os  Aupat  iglh,  iS£4,  Mr.  Kiggi) 

nt  rtfrangibillly  u  in  cokc^  _._ 


1  quote  the  following  from  Lockjwr 


And  that  was  ill  1  "Good"  CDmei  only  after  Uie  process  of  caodenMtion  hat  been  fiwKd«idc^)QlC 
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that  such  an  order  would  have  been  a  flat 
contradiction  of  the  laws  of  light 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  during  its  self- 
luminous  condition  the  globe  revolved  on  its 
axis,  yet  that  there  was  no  alternation  of  day 
and  night,  any  more  than  now  in  the  sun ; 
hence,  when  its  surface  had  become  covered 
with  an  opaque  crust,  and  it  began  to  be 
dependent  on  the  sun  for  light,  the  tirst 
evening  and  morning  thereafter,  i.  e.,  after 
the  complete  division  by  the  opaque  earth  be- 
tween the  hght  and  the  darkness,  were  really 
"  the  first  day."  If  Moses  ens  in  his  order, 
be  does  not  eir  alone ;  he  has  the  company 
of  all  who  accept  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

Here  I  stop  to  remark  that  between  the 
appearance  of  light  and  the  first  evening 
and  morning,  astronomers  place  the  im< 
measurable  ages  during  which  our  globe  was 
in  an  igneous  condition,  and  that  this  "  first 
day"  sharply  divides,  as  a  birthday,  the 
close  of  the  embryonic,  or  preparatory  stage, 
from  the  beginning  of  true  planet  existence. 

This  division  is  a  philosophical  one, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  work 
of  the  previous  period  was  wholly  finished ; 
for,  since  that,  if  scientists  are  right  in  their 
views  as  to  the  conservation  of  force,  noth- 
ing has  been  added  to  the  amotmt  of  matter 
or  of  force,  and  no  improvement  made  in 
the  quality  of  the  light 

This  statement,  and  the  reasons  which 
justify  it,  science  has  made  known  only 
within  the  last  few  decades.  The  fact  of 
such  a  division  was  recorded  by  Moses.  In 
tbis,  as  in  all  other  cases,  he  ofiers  no  ex- 
planations, and  makes  no  attempt  to  co-or- 
dinate his  facts.  In  this  respect,  his  short, 
clear  sentences  reserable  so  many  photo- 
graphs, each  giving  the  actual  position  at 
the  moment,  but  leaving  the  student  to  do 
his  own  philosophizing. 

Of  the  immense  interval  between  the  time 
when  light  appeared  and  that  at  which  day 
and  night  began,  Moses  says  absolutely 
nothing. 

Our  Earth  a  I^net. — Before  that  first  day 
our  globe  was  a  miniature  sun  revolving  in 
its  present  orbit  around  the  grand  central 
body.  It  now  entered  upon  a  true  planet 
existence,  i.  e.,  an  existence  dependent  upon 
the  sun  for  light  and  heat  What  was  its 
condition  ?  What  was  the  order  of  its 
development? 

The  Firmatnent. — Geologists  tell  us  that 
for  a  long  time  after  our  world  ceased  to 
emit  light,  and  consequently  after  the  first 
day,  its  crust  retained  heat  enough  to  con- 


tinue to  hold  the  waters  in  a  state  of  vapor. 
Dense  masses  of  clouds,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
tliickness,  formed  an  envelope  covering  the 
globe,  and  excluding  fiom  its  surface  the  life- 
sustaining  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  clear  that 
while  this  continued  neither  plant  nor  animal 
could  exist  The  next  step,  therefore,  before 
further  progress  was  possible,  was  such  a 
reduction  of  temperature  that  the  waters 
could  descend,  the  atmosphere  be  cleared  of 
clouds,  and  living  organisms  exist.  This, 
doubtless,  was  a  very  long  process,  but  at 
last  it  came  to  an  end,  and,  thanks  to  mod- 
em science,  we  are  able  to  determine  the 
phenomena  which  marked  the  close  of  die 
period,  to  wit :  the  oceans  had  become  filled, 
and  the  thick,  dense  clouds  had  gone.  A 
clear  open  space  separated  the  waters  beloir 
it  from  those  which  still  floated  as  clouds  in 
the  upper  air,  and  through  their  openings  one 
could  see  the  heavens.  During  its  progtcs 
this  must  have  been  a  period  of  inconceiv- 
able uproar  and  violence — when  ten  milBMS 
of  Niagaras  were  pouring  down  upon  (be 
yet  almost  glowing  crust 

Turning  now  to  Genesis,  there  also  we 
find,  as  the  next  great  step,  the  formation 
of  an  open  apace, — a  thinning  out  of  the 
dense  clouds, — with  uproar  and  tumultuous 
violence,  a  process  well  described  by  the 
Hebrew  word  "rakia,"  mistranslated  "fir- 
mament" "Expanse"  is  a  much  better 
rendering,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
wealth  of  meaning.  The  word  is  derived 
from"rak-a,"or"rak-ak,"an  onomatopoetic 
word,  used  to  describe  the  hammering  of 
metals  thin.  It  includes,  in  its  radical  idea, 
both  noise  and  violence,  and  no  word  in  any 
language  so  fitly  describes  the  condition,  as 
science  has  in  these  days  revealed  it 

Geologists  tell  us  that  even  after  the 
atmosphere  had  become  freed  firom  its  sur- 
plus water,  and  had  become  so  transpatcnt 
that  the  light  easily  penetrated  it,  it  was  for 
a  long  time  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
hence  was  unfit  for  the  higher  orders  of  life- 
Turning  to  Genesis  to  sec  what  Moses 
has  to  say  about  it,  we  find  that  this  is  ibe 
sole  period  that  contains  no  meed  of  ^ 
proval. 

It  was  not  pronounced  "good."  Fcf 
ages  the  world  has  wondered  why.  So 
strange  did  the  omission  seem  to  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Septuagint,  that  they  sought » 
remedy  it,  and  interpolated  the  words, "  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good."  It  was  resented 
for  the  geology  of  the  present  day  to  rdwte 
their  ofiiciousness  and  to  vindicate  the  aaa- 
racy  of  the  Hebrew.       v    (^oqIp 
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37ie  Zand  and  the  Water. — For  a  time  after 
the  deposition  of  the  watere,  the  present 
solid  dry  land  was  covered  with  water. 
So  geologists  tell  us.  Professor  Huxley 
iQ  his  lecture  put  it  thus :  "  All  that  is 
now  d[7  land  has  Once  been  under  the 
bottom  of  the  waters."  Clearly,  the  next 
step  needed  was  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
Turning  then  to  the  other  record,  we  find 
there,  too,  as  the  next  stage  in  world  growth, 
the  elevation  of  the  land.  And  God  said : 
"  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gath- 
ered unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear." 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that,  pari 
passuy  or  possibly  somewhat  before  this  ele- 
vation, the  water  began  to  be  filled  with 
forms  adapted  to  it,  viz.,  the  lowest  orders 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  But  these 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  Moses  neither 
affirming  nor  denying  anything  as  to  their 
existence.  Of  this  I  shdl  have  more  to 
say  a  little  further  on. 

The  seas  and  oceans  are  really  only  parts 
of  one  great  body,  having  for  convenience 
different  names. 

Moses  says  the  waters  were  to  be  gath- 
ered "  imto  one  place,"  and  "  it  was  so." 

Geology  reveals  the  fact  that  the  emer< 
gcnce  of  the  land  was  a  very  long  process, 
not  attaining  completion  until  late  in  the 
Tertiary,  when  it  reached  essentially  its  pres- 
ent outlines  of  coast,  and  arrangement  of 
mountains  and  valleys.*  During  this  period, 
which  included  the  Ages  of  Molluscs,  Fishes, 
and  Reptiles,  and  the  more  ancient  Mam- 
mals, lived  the  monstrous  creatures  whose 
amazing  bulk  excites  our  wonder  and  almost 
surpasses  belief  Vegetation  also  advanced 
from  the  spore-bearing  sea-weeds,  ferns  and 
equiseta,  and  naked -seeded  conifers,  through 
the  rank  growth  of  the  coal  period,  and 
completed  its  development  in  its  crowning 
glory,  the  angiosperms  and  palms,  whose 
common  characteristic  is  the  production  of 
fruit  inclosing  the  seed.  About  this  time, 
too,  grasses  made  tlieir  appearance. 

Turning  to  the  Mosaic  story,  we  find 
nothing  whatever  said  of  the  earlier  flower- 
less  and  seedless  vegetation,  nor  of  the 
trees  whose  seeds  were  not  inclosed  in  a 
fruit;  but  instead,  a  carefully  worded  de- 
scription of  a  flora  peculiar  to  Cretaceous 
and  Post-cretaceous  times, — the  noblest  and 
most  useful  orders,  beyond  which  no  prog- 
ress has  since  been  made.  The  eleventh 
verse  contains  a  command  to  the  earth  to 

*  Dana,  "  Manual  Geology,"  page  515. 


"  bring  forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yieldbg 
seed,  and  the  fi-uit  tree  yielding  fruit  sSvesi 
its  kind,  whose  seed  is  inside  of  it ;  and  it 
was  so."  And  then  it  is  further  said  that 
the  earth  went  on  bringing  forth  grass  and 
herbs,  ^d  trees  yielding  fruit  whose  seed 
is  inside  of  it,  until  it  satisfied  the  Divine 
Worker,  who  then  pronounced  it  "  good." 

Turning  back  to  the  geological  record, 
we  find  that  while  angiosperms  and  palms 
{trees  bearing  finiit  whose  seed  is  inside  of 
it)  appeared  in  the  Cretaceous,  "ferns, 
conifers,  and  cycads  "  (trees  whose  seed  is 
not  inclosed  in  a  fruit)  "  still  prepmnderated." 
It  is  thought  \n  the  modem  school  of 
geologists,  that  the  new  vegetation  had  its 
beginning  in  drcumpolar  regions,  which  at 
this  time  as  is  well  known,  possessed  a  suffi- 
ciently genial  climate.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  well  established  that  during  the 
next  age — the  Tertiary — they  spread  over 
both  continents,  increasing  in  variety  and 
number,  until  at  last  they  became  the  domi- 
nant plants.'  In  these  geological  facts,  do 
we  not  find  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
surplusage  which,  after  announcing  the  fiat 
and  its  fulfillment  in  the  words,  "and  it  was 
so,"  goes  on  to  say  that  the  earth  brought 
forth  (it  is,  rather,  continued  bringing  forth) 
grass  and  herbs  yielding  seed  and  trees  with 
seed  inside  of  the  fruit,  until  the  flora  attained 
such  development  that  it  was  pronounced 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to 
the  story  of  the  fossils,  it  was  in  this  same  age 
— the  Tertiary — that  the  land  was  completed, 
and  on  tuming  to  Genesis,  we  are  startled  to 
discover  that  the  writer  has  placed  both 
events  in  one  period — the  third  of  this  series. 

There  are  but  few  disputes  among  sden- 
tists  in  regard  to  our  world's  history  from 
the  nebulous  condition  to  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary;  but  when  we  leave  that,  and  come 
to  the  Glacial  Period,  we  at  once  enter  upon 
a  battle-field.  No  less  than  eight  different 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  cold  of  that  time,  and  these  are  all 
advocated  with  more  or  less  pertinacity  even 
at  the  present  day.  The  disagreement  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  that  cold  epoch 
to  the  dawn  of  history. 

Here,  then,  I  might  justly  stop  and  say  to 
those  who  impugn  the  truth  of  Genesis  on 
scientific  grounds  r  "  When  you  have  arrived 
at  some  conclusion  satisfactory  to  yourselves 
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as  to  the  remarkable  change  which  followed 
the  completion  of  the  continents  and  the 
dominance  of  angiospenns  and  palms,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  continue  my  work  into 
tlie  subsequent  Mosaic  periods." 

Enough  has  been  said  already  to  show 
that  this  narrative  requires  something  more 
than  gibes  and  sneers.  \\'ithout,  therefore, 
at  present  entering  into  the  consideration 
of  the  conflicting  theories  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  each  of  which  finds  more  or  less 
numerous  but  unsatisfied  advocates,  I  shall 
briefly  speak  of  a  few  facts  about  which  there 
will  be  no  dispute. 

During,  or  perhaps  just  preceding,  the 
Glacial  Period,  so  styla!  from  the  wide 
covering  of  ice  which  extended  far  down 
toward  the  equator,  a  change  of  terrestrial 
conditions  occurred,  remarkable  not  merely 
for  the  intensity  of  the  cold  which  it  pro- 
duced, but  far  more  for  certain  permanent 
results  which  are  well  worth  the  scientist's 
most  careful  consideration.  From  the  first, 
down  to  near  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  a  most 
wonderful  unifonnity  of  plants  and  animals 
prevailed  over  the  globe.  Closely  allied, 
and  in  some  cases  identical,  species  flour- 
ished in  regions  as  diverse  as  Spitzber- 
gen,  Florida  and  Bolivia.  As  Professor 
Dana  says,  speaking  of  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period,  there  were  "no  zones  of  ch- 
mate  "  as  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  the 
plants  aiid  animals,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  far  down  into  the  Tertiary.  But  after 
the  Glacial  Period,  and  from  that  to  the 
present  day,  there  was  a  wide  divergence  in 
the  character  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  high 
and  low  latitudes,  and  from  that  time  they 
show  the  clearest  indications  of  "  zones  of 
climate." 

Turning  to  Genesis  we  find  placed  be- 
tween the  land  completion  and  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit-trees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
appearance  of  "living"  vertebrates  on  the 
other,  some  great  event  which  had  to  do 
with  "seasons."  In  the  order  of  our 
world's  history  deuced  from  the  fossils, 
the  Glacial  Epoch  was  at  this  very  point. 
And  with  this  I  leave  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  period,  which  is  much  too  large  to 
be  handled  here.  I  venture  tlie  assertion, 
however,  after  as  careful  study  in  every  de- 
partment of  language  and  physics  bearing 
upon  it  as  I  am  capable  of  [and  it  is  a  vastly 
broader  field  than  one  would  imagine),  that 
no  part  of  the  whole  narrative  is  more  rich 
than  this  in  harmonies  with  the  physical  his- 
tory of  our  globe.  To  do  it  justice  would 
need  more  than  one  article,  for  it  requires 


an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  earth  before  and  after  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary,  including  a  solution  of  the  cKmatih 
problems  of  geology.  It  also  requires  a 
careful  study  of  the  text  itself  freed  from 
all  prepossessions  for  or  against  any  particu- 
lar rendering,  and  including  the  pecuhar 
Hebrew  use  of  the  verb  "  to  be"  followed  by 
the  infinitive  with  lamedh  prefixed.  I  may 
add  that  in  this  discussion  are  involved  sev- 
eral questions  as  yet  scarcely  attempted  as 
to  the  cause  and  epoch  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  lunar-telluric  system.  This 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  passing  over 
what  some  consider  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  account.  I  wish  to  confine  myself  now  to 
matters  which  are  admitted  by  all  scientist. 

To  save  needless  questions,  I  will  say, 
without  further  argument,  that  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  the  coundess  seeing  animals 
demonstrate  that  the  sun  shone  as  dearly 
ages  before  this  fourth  period  as  after  it,  and 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  often  stated  dif- 
ficulty arising  from  plants  growing  before 
sunlight,  has  no  foundation  in  the  narrative 
nor  in  nature.  The  reader,  of  course,  is  at 
liberty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  all  this,  and  lo 
charge  me  with  speaking  with  undue  posi- 
tiveness. 

One  word  more,  as  to  verses  14-19, 
and  I  pass  on.  The  spectroscope  confirms 
the  suspicion  long  felt  on  purely  physical 
grounds,  that  the  stars  had  the  same  origin 
as  our  system.  Moses  also  attributes  thou 
to  the  same  First  Cause.  "He  made  the 
stars  also  "  was  written  four  thousand  years 
ago. 

Present  U/e. — Geologists  tell  us  that 
of  all  the  vertebrates  living  before  the 
Period  of  Ice  not  a  species  remains ;  in  other 
words,  every  living  vertebrate  made  its  ap- 
pearance afterthat  climatic  change,  ll  will 
be  noticed  if  the  reader  turns  to  Genesis. 
that  it  is  living  creatures  of  which  Moses 
writes,  and  as  these  all  came  after  grasses. 
herbs,  and  fruit-trees  (».  e.,  after  the  Creta- 
ceous), the  objection  founded  upon  a  sup- 
posed error  in  the  order  falls  to  the  ground.* 

As  warmth  returned  and  the  glacieis 
began  to  melt,  there  must  have  been  a  long 
period  when  the  temperature  of  the  waters 
was  but  little  above  the  freezing  point.     Br 
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all  analogy  aod  hy  that  uniformity  of  law 
DOW  so  much  insisted  upon,  the  animals 
which  next'  appeared  should  have  been 
similar  to  those  now  found  in  circumpolar 
regions.  Travelers  tell  us  that  in  these 
places  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish  and 
other  water  creatures,  and  of  fowl,  surpassing 
anything  known  elsewhere. 

These  seem  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of 
creatures  spoken  of  in  verses  20-22,  where 
we  read :  "  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And 
God  created  great  whales*  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind  •  •  • 
And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas 
and  let  fowl  multiply  upon  the  land."  Cer- 
tainly, if  such  a  fauna  followed  the  Glacial 
Period,  it  was  in  harmony  with  that  uni- 
formity of  law  of  which  science  boasts. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  fish  and  fowl 
of  the  period  next  after  the  glaciers,  "  nearly 
all  the  mammals"  (Dana,  page  CG3)  are  now 
(Extinct.  Hence  the  cattle,  wild  beasts,  and 
other  mammals  of  to-day  came  into  exist- 
ence near  this  end  of  the  geological  record. 
In  Genesis  we  are  told  near  the  dose,  that 
the  earth  was  commanded  "  to  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  aud 
creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  it  was  so,"  To  what  I  have 
said  about  animals,  I  will  add  only  that 
since  the  Glacial  Period,  immense  numbers 
of  new  species  of  insects  and  other  inferior 
creatures  have  been  produced.  These  may 
be  intended  by  "  creeping  things." 

According  to  Lyell,  Dana,  and  other 
best  geological  authorities,  the  remains  of 
naan  are  found  only  at  the  very  end  of  the 
record  of  the  fossils.  Whether  his  appear- 
ance occurred  six  thousand  years,  or  sixty 
thousand  years  ago,  nothing  is  said  in  this 
narrative. 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

I  have  stated  certain  facts  as  to  our  world 
which  present  science  has  given  us.  The 
other  story,  four  thousand  years  old,  I  have 
sought  to  collate  with  them.  Omitting  for  the 
present,  all  reference  to  the  fourth  period, 
and  to  any  matters  subsequent  to  it,  or, 
geologically  speaking,  omitting  all  reference 


to  the  entire  Post-tcrtiaiy, — for  as  to  that  time 
scientists  as  yet  are  far  &om  being  agreed 
among  themselves, — there  remains  so  com- 
plete an  identity  of  the  two  records,  not 
merely  as  to  the  events,  but  as  to  the  order 
of  their  occurrence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  physical  science  can  stand  if  the  account 
in  the  first  twelve  verses  of  Genesis  be  false. 
Were  it  possible  to  prove  even  their  order 
erroneous,  the  most  disastrous  results  to 
science  itself  would  ensue.  If,  for  example, 
it  is  not  true  that  motion  preceded  light,  or 
that  light  was  "  good  "  before  day  and  night 
began,  or  that  the  "  expanse  "  was  made  be- 
fore the  present  land  and  vegetation  ap- 
peared, then  the  most  advanced  theories  of 
light  and  heat,  as  well  as  the  correla- 
tion of  forces,  and  the  story  of  geology, 
are  all  mere  myths.  It  is  important  in  esti- 
mating the  real  value  of  this  narrative,  to 
observe  that  its  statements  are  not  of  trivial 
importance,  mattering  little  whether  true  or 
false,  but  each  is  the  culminating  truth  of 
some  department  of  physical  knowledge,  qf 
rather,  it  is  also  the  foundation  fact,  which, 
like  the  granite  core  of  Mont  Blanc,  sup- 
ports its  bulk  and  crops  out  above  it. 

In  view  of  these  harmonies,  I  submit  that 
instead  of  "  new  meanings  being  necessary  to 
make  the  beautiful  stories  of  the  Bible  square 
with  science,"  the  necessity  has  always  been 
upon  the  other  side,  and  science  has  but  just 
struggled  into  a  position,  unwittingly,  I  ad- 
mit, where,  for  the  first  time  since  her  birth, 
she  has  been  able  to  approach  the  heights 
on  which  the  author  of  this  narrative  stood 
four  thousand  years  ago. 


I  have  purposely  said  little  of  the  "  days," 
nor  do  I  propose  now  to  discuss  them.  The 
facts  of  astronomy  and  geology  forbid  us  to 
believe  them  consecutive  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  intensely  literal  character 
of  the  narrative  forbids  the  belief  that  they 
wereindefinite  periods;  nor  is  there  the  slight- 
est ground  for  believing  that  days,  at  that 
time,  differed  in  length  from  present  days. 
The  true  solution  must  embrace  all  the  facts, 
not  only  of  geology,  but  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count. The  wording  of  the  day  clauses  is 
very  peculiar  in  the  original  and  is  well 
reproduced  in  the  Septuagint,  but  not  at  all 
in  our  English  version."  Our  Bible  reads: 
"  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day,"  or  "  the  second  day."    In  the  original 
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the  verb  is  repeated  in  the  singular  after 
each,  thus:  "And  it  was  evening  and  it 
was  morning,  the  second  day,"  etc.  If  the 
account  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  intensely 
real  and  literal  as  a  series  of  photographs, 
then  a  true  solution  of  the  daj^  must  give 
the  reason  for  these  peculiar  phrases.  It 
must  show,  also,  why  Moses  wrote  "  one 
day,"  instead  of  "  the  first  day,"  as  our 
translators  have  it. 
Such  a  solution  can,  I  think,  be  given,  but 


the  length  which  this  article  has  already 
attained  forbids  my  pursuing  the  subject 
further. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself 
of  the  present  imperfect  presentation  of  this 
subject  which  my  limits  compel  oie  to  make, 
but  if  any  shall  be  led  to  study  this  marvel- 
ous chapter  in  a  judicial  spirit,  amdous  only 
for  the  truth,  and  willing  to  hold  or  give  up 
previous  opinions  as  the  account  itself  shall 
mdicate,  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 


THE   LOVER'S  CHOICE. 

"  Here  are  roses,  red  and  white  " — 

"Thanks,  dear, — no. 
Nature  paints  them  all  too  bright" 

"  Is  it  so  ? 

"  Well,  then,    take  this  lily's  face." 

"  Chill  it  seems. 
From  its  calm  and  stately  grace 

Coldness  gleams," 

"  Look — ^blue  violets,  you  said 

They  were  sweet  1 " 
"  Best  theii  sweetness  seemeth  shed 

At  our  feet," 

"  Heliotrope,  the  dearest  flower 

On  the  earth!" 
"  Nay,  it  lades  before  an  hour, 

Little  worth ! " 

"Hearfs-ease — that  you'll  surely  keep  1" 

"  If  you  might 
Lay  it  on  my  spirit,  deep 

Out  of  sight  1 " 

"Sol  I  cannot  please  your  sense; 

You  implore 
One  feir  gift  to  carry  hence. 

One — no  more; 

"  Yet  each  choicest  bud  I  bring, 

You  refiisel" 
"Sweet,  from  out  their  blossoming 

Let  me  choose, 

"  Kneeling — like  love's  humblest  slave, 

Do  not  start ! 
Can  you  guess  which  flower  I  crave 

Now,  sweetheart?" 
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The  teirific  combat  between  Manabozho, 
the  Indian  hero,  better  known  as  the  Hia- 
watha of  Longfellow,  and  his  father,  the 
West  Wind,  was  doubtless  suggested  to  the 
first  narrator  of  that  memorable  event  by 
the  lakes  of  northern  New  York  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
chain  upon  the  other,  as  marking  the  cavi- 
ties from  which  those  Titans  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  plucked  the  masses  of  rock 
they  hurled  at  each  other,  the  falling  frag- 
ments of  which  formed  that  peculiar  geo- 
logical phenomenon  known  as  the  Thousand 
Islands,  scattered  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  its  course. 

These  islands,  about  eighteen  hundred  in 
number,  stretching  throughout  that  broad 
portion  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  extending 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Long  Sault,  are  of 
all  sizes  and  of  all  kinds ;  some  not  more  than 
Vol.  XV.— s7. 


a  yard  or  so  in  extent,  and  some  covering 

many  acres;  some  bare,  rocky,  and  desolate; 
some  thickly  covered  with  a  scraggy  growth 
of  scrub  pines  and  hemlocks;  some  shaded 
with  considerable  forests  of  timber-trees, 
and  some  cultivated  here  and  there,  pro- 
ducing such  slight  sustenance  as  the  in- 
habitants can  wring  from  an  unfruitful 
soil. 

■  In  the  old  Indian  days,  this  beautiful  ex- 
tent of  the  river  from  Clayton  to  Alexandria 
Bay,  embracing  an  extent  of  sixteen  miles, 
widening  almost  to  a  lake  and  crowded  with 
a  perfect  maze  of  islands,  went  by  the  name 
of  Manatoana,  or  Garden  of  the  Great 
Spirit;  and,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  Nature's 
undisputed  empire,  when  the  larger  islands 
were  covered  with  tliick  growths  of  pine, 
hemlock,  white  birch  and  maple ;  when  the 
wild  deer  swam  from  woody  islet  *?{ ypjfjlt i^ 
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islet,  and  each  little  lily-padded  bay,  nestling 
in  among  the  hills  and  bluffii  of  the  islands, 
teemed  with  water-fowl  undisturbed  by  the 
report  of  a  gun,  it  was  worthy,  to  the  semi- 
poetical  mind  of  the  Indian,  to  be  an  abode 
of  Him  who  created  all  nature,  and  who  had 
made  this  lovely  region  as  an  especial  dwel- 
ling-place for  himself.     Even  so  late  as  fifty 
years  ago,  before  the  great,  tumult-creating 
steamboats  had  disturbed 
these  solitudes,  the  islands 
were  the  favorite  retreat 
of    deer;     catamounts 
wailed    in    the    tangled 
depths    of    the     night- 
woods,   and    each    cool 
nook  and  comer  teemed 
with  wild  life. 

Now,  however,  the  in- 
exorably rotating  kaleido- 
scope of  time  has  shaken 
away  the  savage  scenes 
of  old,  never  to  be  re- 
peated, and  new  ones 
appear  to  the  eye  of  the 
present.  No  longer  in 
Alexandria  Bay — fortu- 
nately still  beautiful — 
does  Nature  reign  in 
silent  majesty,  for  -the 
constant  flutterand  bustle 
of  the  life  and  gayety  of  a 
summer  resort  have  su- 


perseded hfer.  But  although  Aleiandiia 
Bay  is  in  this  continual  tumult  of  life, 
for  some  fortunate  and  almost  unac- 
countable reason,  the  Thousand  Islands  aie 
not  in  the  least  tinctured  with  the  blas/ia 
of  an  ordinary  watering-place,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  become  so.  There  are  hundreds- 
thousands  of  places,  nigged  and  solitai), 
among  which  a  boat  can  glide,  while  its  oc- 
cupant lies  gloriously  indolent,  doing  noth- 
ing, but  reveling  in  the  realization  of  life : 
little  bays,  almost  land-locked,  where  the  res- 
inous odors  of  hemlock  and  pine  fill  the  nos- 
trils, and  the  whispers  of  nature's  unseen  life 
serve  but  to  make  the  solitude  more  percep- 
tible. Sometimes  the  vociferous  cawing  of 
crows  sounds  through  the  hollow  woods,  or 
a  solitary  eagle  lifts  from  his  perch  on  tht 
top  of  a  stark  and  dead  pine,  and  sails  ma- 
jestically across  the  blue  arch  of  the  sky. 
Such  scenes  occur  in  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  called  the  Lake  of  the  Isle,  lyHrg 
placidly  and  balmily  in  the  lap  of  the  pine)' 
hills  of  \\xlls  Island,  reflecting  their  ragged 
crests  in  its  glassy  surface,  dotted  here  and 
,  there  by  tiny  islands. 

In  the  stillest  bays  are  spots  that  seem  to 
lie  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  where  one 
would  scarcely  be  surprised  to  see  an  Indian 
canoe  shoot  from  beneath  the  hemlocks  of 
the  shore  into  the  open,  freighted  with  a 
Natty  Bumpo  or  a  Cbingachgook,  breaking 
the  placid  surface  of  the  water  into  slowly 
widening  ripples.  In  such  a  spot,  one  even- 
ing, afler  a  day  spent  in  sketching,  wh» 
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paddling  our  boat  about  in  an  indolent, 
aimless  way,  looking  down  through  the  crys- 
tal clearness  of  the  water  to  the  jungle  of 
weeds  below,  now  frightening  apickerel  from 
his  hannt  or  startling  a  brood  of  wood-ducks 
from  among  the  rushes  and  arrow-heads,  we 
found  ourselves  belated.  As  the  sun  set  in 
a  blaze  of  crimson  and  gold,  two  boatmen 
rowing   homeward 


verdure,  at  times  almost  impassable.    A  rude 

wooden  bridge  spans  it  at  one  place,  so  close 
to  the  water  that  the  boatman  is  obliged  to 
bend  nearly  double  in  passing  under  it. 
Here  one  may  occasionally  see  a  chubby 
urchin  angling  in  the  glassy  water  for  small 
pickerel  or  rock  bass.  The  bottom  of  the 
creek  is  matted,  and  in  some  places  fairly 
choked    with    an 

U 


their  oars,  the  tune  of  a  quaint,  old,  half-mel- 
ancholy Methodist  hymn  that  they  sang. 
We  listened  as  ihesong  trailed  after  them  until 
they  turned  into  the  inlet  behind  the  dusky 
woods  and  were  lost  to  view.  From  such 
romantic  and  secluded  scenes  one  can  watch 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  hfe  as  serenely  as 
though  one  were  the  inhabitant  of  another 
planet. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  of  the 
Thousand  Island  House  is  a  spring  of  min- 
eral water  strongly  tinctured  with  iron,  clear 
as  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  and  cold  as 
ice.  A  little  creek,  a  pefect  conservatory  of 
aquatic  and  amphibious  plants,  winding  in 
and  out  with  many  abrupt  turns,  leads  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  it  On  either  side  of 
the  open  water  of  its  channel  is  an  almost 
tropical  tangle  and  profusion  of  vegetation ; 
water-lilies,  white  as  driven  snow,  with  hearts 
of  gold,  reposing  on  their  glossy,  cool  green 
pads ;  yellow-docks,  arrow-heads  with  purple 
clusters  of  tiny  flowers,  giant  bulrushes,  cat- 
tails and  ferns, — all  in  a  bewildering  tangle  of 


t  r  emely 

beautiful,  that  the  islands  present,  is  by  the 
means  of  the  little  steam-yacht,  "  Cygnet," 
which  runs  in  daily  trips  around  Wells 
Island.  Starting  from  Alexandria  Bay,  she 
steams  up  the  river  among  the  group  of 
islands  lying  there,  past  cottages  and  camp- 
ing-tents nestling  among  the  cool  green 
shadows  of  the  Ireesj  past  shallow  lily-pad- 
ded bays,  at  whose  etige  stands,  sentinel-like, 
an  ancientlog-cabin  or  dilapidated  barn;  past 
acamp-meeting  ground  at  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  Wells  Island,  the  so-called  Thousand 
Island  Park;  and  finally,  taking  a  sudden 
turn,  seems  to  direct  her  course  against  an 
abrupt  shore.  As  she  advances,  however, 
a  little  inlet  gradually  opens  to  view ;  a  few 
rods  further  and  the  land  seems  to  shift  and 
change  like  a  dissolving  view,  while  the  little 
craft  glides  into  a  narrow  channel  between 
two  abnipt  islands,  the  banks  on  either  hand 
shaded  by  overhanging  pines  and  hemlocks. 
The  channel,  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  is  thickly  qovered  along  the  bot- 
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in  that  direction  would  dash  the  boat  against 
the  rocks,  she  makes  a  sudden  deviation  to 
the  left,  another  to  the  right,  and  lo!  the 
Canadian  channel  lies  before  her  a  good 
mUe  and  three-quarters  broad,  and  Grena- 
dier Light-house  lifts  in  the  &r  distance. 
After  passing  a  number  of  curious  Canadian 
lumber  stations,  perched  high  on  the  st«p 
bank,  the  boat  rounds  the  lower  end  rf 
Well's  Island,  directs  her  course  among  the 
little  isles  on  the  American  side,  and  finally 
stops  at  Alexandria  Bay. 

The  islands  in  the  Canadian  channel  of 
this  part  of  the  river  are  chiefly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government  of  the  Dominion. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  whole  group.  Old  Bluff  raises 
his  rugged  front  £rom  a  hundred  feet  o[ 
water  to  eighty  feet  of  bare,  peipendicukr 
rock,  his  forehead  closely  matted  with  a 
thick  growth  of  scrub  pines.  Through  the 
center  of  the  island  runs  a  valley,  ahnost  a 
gorge,  in  which  stands  an  uninhabited 
frame  shanty  for  the  accomraodation  trf 
visitors.  It  is  but  a  rough,  unfinished 
structure  of  the  coarsest  deal,  but  looks  pia- 
uresque  and  romantic  enough,  shaded  and 
almost  hidden  as  it  Is  by  maples  and  white 
birch.  From  the  top  of  the  high  bluff,  frcait- 
ing  down  the  river,  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  of  the  islands  lying  beneath,  both 
in  the  American  and  Canadian  channels. 
Here  the  artist  sat  perched  upon  the  sheer 
edge  of  the  bluff,  sketching   diligently,  in 


r 


'""""n"™  '*'"'  ^   stumpy  light- 

house, perched  up- 
on the  comer  of  a  little  island  and  defined 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  at  its 
back ;  on  at  last  into  the  Canadian  channel. 
Here  a  bewildering  maze  of  beautiful  islands, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  rises  upon  every 
hand.  At  times  the  channel  seems  a  lake 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheater  of  thickly 
wooded  hills  and  blufl^,  with  no  outlet  but 
that  through  which  the  boat  has  just  entered  ; 
proceeding  onward  it  dissolves  into  a  long 
channel,  contracts  into  an  abrupt  inlet,  or 
widens  to  an  open  bay.  Further  on  is  that 
sudden  variation  in  the  course  of  the  chan- 
nel known  to  all  St.  Lawrence  voyagers  and 
boatmen  as  the  "  Fiddler's  Elbow,"  As  the 
boat  enters  this  portion  of  the  channel,  it 
seems  to  be  direcled  by  the  helmsman  point 
blank  into  an  island.  At  the  very  moment, 
however,  when  a  few  rods  of  further  progress 
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unless  the  anxious 

fruit-vender  would  carry  it  up  the  hill  at  the 
rear  of  the  bluff,  himself.  While  engaged 
in  this  colloquy  the  artist's  sketch-book 
slipped  from  his  hand  and  landed  after  many 
gyrations  about  half-way  down  the  face  of  the 
cliflf.  Two  of  the  party  were  obliged  to  go 
below  in  a  boat,  one  of  them  climbing  the 
rocks  to  secure  the  lost  book,  while  a  third 
remained  above  to  direct  their  movements. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  American 
islands  stands  a  short  distance  above  Alex- 
andria Bay, — a  cubical  block  of  granite 
having  almost  the  appearance  of  being 
carved  by  human  hands,  rejoicing  in  the 
not  very  savory  name  of  The  Devil's  Oven, 
its  summit  giving  sustenance  to  a  few  gaunt 
cedars,  and  its  sides  perforated  by  an  almost 
circular  opening  which  at  a  distance  does 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  baker's 
oven. 

The  upper  extremity  of  Carleton's  Island, 
some  twenty-eight  miles  above  Alexandria 
Bay,  narrows  into  a  contracted  promontory 
of  land  ending  in  an  abrupt  bluff  fifty  or 


relieve  them  from 

duty,  they  watch  over  the  ruins  of  an  old 
French  fort ;  so  old  that  its  history  has  been 
lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past  Attracted  by 
that  romantic  glamour  that  hangs  in  the  very 
air  of  the  antiquated  and  dilapidated  ruin  we 
were  induced  to  pay  it  a  visit,  to  the  mild 
wonder  of  the  natives  who  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  artist  as  a  species  of  harmless 
lunatic.  So  interested  were  we  with  the 
time-worn  remains  that  a  brief  visit  devel- 
oped into  a  three  days'  stay. 

The  early  history  of  the  place  is  almost 
entirely  lost,  insomuch  that  it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  ruin  of  old  Fort  Frontenac. 
It  was,  so  far  as  existing  data  go  to  prove, 
commanded  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1760,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
with  the  French  possessions,  and  was  Anally 
captured  during  the  war  of  181 2  by  a  party 
of  Americans  under  command  of  one  Hub- 
bard, an  ex- Revolutionary  soldier,  who 
found  this  once  large  and  important  fortress 
under  the  immediate  command  qf  two 
women  and  three  invalids;  an  Ichabpd of  , 
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forts,  its  glory  had  depaned  from  it.  The 
women  and  invalids  were  valorously  at- 
tacked, and  after  a  slight  resistance  they 
capitulated  ;  the  poor  old  fort,  as  if  to  accel- 
erate its  already  progressing  ruin,  was  fired, 
and  the  Americans  with  their  prisoners 
retired  to  the  mainland,  where  they  were 
received  with  salutes,  cheers,  and  the  music 
of  the  Cape  Vincent  band, — one  fife  and  a 
drum. 

Since  that  day  the  fort  has  never  been 
rebuilt,  but  has  been  allowed  gradually  to 
crumble  away  into  niin,  producing,  as  fruit  of 
its  semi-mythical  history,  a  rich  crop  of  ro- 
mantic stones  and  legends.  An  antiquated 
well,  dug  through  the  solid  Trenton  lime- 
stone to  the  level  of  the  lake,  has  been 
converted  by  the  vivid  imaginations  of  the 
natives  into  a  receptacle  of  the  doubloons 
which  the  French  upon  evacuating  the  fort 
are  said  to  have  thrown  therein,  with  the 


brass  cannons  on 
top  of  them;  though 
why  they  threw 
their  doubloons 
into  the  well  instead 
of  carrying  them 
away,  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained. 

Upon  either  side 
and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  bluff 
upon  which  the  old 
fort  stands  is  a 
pretty  Ktile  bay. 
which  once  doubi- 
less  afforded  pleas- 
ant and  easy  an- 
chorage for  the 
vessels  that  lay  un- 
der its  protecting 
guns.  An  innocent 
lumber  craft,  sunk 
many  years  ago  in 
this  harbor,  has 
been,  through  the 
medium  of  5ie  ro- 
mantic atmosphere 
that  hangs  about 
the  place,  con- 
verted  into  an  au- 

at,  blown  ashore  here. 

IS  amount  of  monej-s. 

adian  brandies  hidden 

;  place  was  once  of 
ice.  The  fortress  tus 
i>een  duuc  m  me  most  elaborate  manner 
after  the  system  of  Vauban,  and  exhibits  a 
skill  of  the  very  highest  order  in  the  art  of 
constructing  defenses.  The  fortifications  in 
the  rear  are  semicircular  in  form ;  the  trench, 
four  feet  deep  and  twenty  broad,  is  cut 
through  the  solid  Trenton  limestone,  the 
glacis,  which  is  approached  by  a  gradual 
elevation,  being  constructed  of  the  same 
material  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  Directly 
on  the  liver  front  it  is  naturally  impregna- 
ble, and  at  the  precipitous  side  was  probably 
defended  merely  by  a  stockade. 

Numbers  of  graves  lie  in  a  flat  field  im- 
mediately back  of  the  fort,  many  of  which 
have  been  excavated  by  relic-seekers  in 
search  of  French  buttons  or  shoe  and  knee 
buckles.  A  number  of  ghost-like  rose-bushes 
standing  starkly  here  and  there,  long  since 
past  the  lusty  age  of  flower-bearing,  proba- 
bly marked  out  paths  through  this  cemeteiy 
in  the  wilderness.     Back  in  the  island  id  * 
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copse  are  the  lemains  of  an  Indian  burying 
ground,  where  numbers  of  stone  arrow-heads, 
tomahawks,  etc.,  have  been  picked  up  at 
different  times;  and  to  the  right  of  the  for- 
tress, immediately  upon  the  bluff  ovedook- 
ing  the  Canadian  Channel,  are  still  older 
graves,  where,  it  is  said,  as  the  bluff  slowly 
wears  away  an  occasional  grinning  skull  or 
grisly  bone  Is  exposed  to  the  long  excluded 
light  of  heaven. 

In  this  vicinity,  numbers  of  excellent  old- 
fashioned  wrought  nails  aie  constantly  being 
plowed  up  or  otherwise  collected,  some 
buildings  being  almost  completely  joined 
with  them. 

While  here,  we  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  Island  fanners,  being 
otjiiged  to  lodge  pro  tern,  at  a  little  farm^ 
house  that  nestled  beneath  the  brow  of  the 
old  fortification,  like  a  swallow's  nest  in  a 
cannon's  mouth. 

The  proprietor  did  not  seem  over-zealous 
to  accommodate  us, 
for  what    sane  man 
of   his     own     free 
choice  would  sit  day   ■ 
after    day     in     the 
broiling  sun  sketch- 
ing  the   old    chim- 
neys ?     The  bill  of 
fare    of  our  supper 
with  the  farm  hands, 
consisted  of  stewed 
potatoes,  bread  and 
butter    and   pie, 
with  the  addition  of 
scalding  tea.     The 
tea     was     perhaps 
rather  lacking  in  the 
titillating  taste  of  the 
herb  itself,  but  any  wi 
that  direction  was  full] 
sated  for  by  the  thickn 
bread  and  the  solidity  < 
After  this  repast  we  wei 
shown    to  our  apartmi 
diately  above  the  kitch 
and  reception  room,  ai 
sequence    intensely   ho 
midsummer's  night.     O 
was  evidently  the  room 
wonderful  wall-paper,  I 
the  arm  of  a  stove-pip 
low.     Here  stood  the  wash-stand,  sans  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  ewer,  basin,  and 
looking-glass,  and  our  couches, — one  a  trun- 
dle bed  and  the  other  a  gigantic  four-poster 
of  antiquated  date.     The  stove-pipe  served 


as  an  excellent  telephone  whereby  to  hear 
our  landlady  in  the  room  beneath  discuss- 
ing with  a  crony  the  proper  amount  of 
board  to  charge  her  guests.  "  Well,"  said 
the  crony,  "  I've  a  feller  a-stayen  with  me ; 
I'm  a-goin'  to  charge  him  two  dollars  a 
week,  and  " — in  a  determined  tone, — "  I'm 
a-goin'  to  git  it  too !  "  Modem  luxuries 
should  always  be  paid  for  at  whatever  price. 
On  some  of  the  islands  and  along  the 
mainland,  one  sometimes  comes  upon  an 
antiquated  group  of  Lom hardy  pioplars, 
almost  invariably  standing  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  equally  antiquated  log-cabin  or 
farm-house.  The  poplar  is  the  ancient  sign 
of  hospitality,  and  in  the  old  country  was 
generally  planted  near  an  inn  or  hostelry. 
These  trees  doubtless  were  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  old  voyagers,  and  served  as 
a  landmark  by  which  many  a  traveler  or 
sailor  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  making  the  long 
journey  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  hailed 
the  vicinity  of  Christian  help  and  assistance 
indicated    by     these    darkly    colored 


ings,  but    what 

was    their    use 

we    could    not   satisfactorily   explain.    At 

length  we  met  a  fisherman  who  told  us  he 

recollected   hearing  from  his  grandmother 
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that  in  the  "  English  war "  British  troops 
were  quartered  there  during  the  winter. 
Whether  the  English  war  was  that  of  i8ii 
or  the  Revolution  we  could  not  discover; 
probably  the  war  of  older  date  may  be  re- 
ferred to,  as  in  many  instances  trees  of  con- 
siderable size  have  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  excavations. 

Of  late  years  perhaps  no  event  caused 
such  a  stir  of  excitement  in  this  region  as 
the  so-called  Patriot  war  in  183S,— a  revolt 
of  certain  Canadians  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  then 
Govern  or- general  of  Canada, — which  was 
joined  by  a  number  of  American  agitators 
ever  ripe   for  any   disturbance.    The  first 


center  of  opera- 
tions of  these 
so-called  patri- 
ots was  Navy 
Island,  in  the 
middle  of  the 
Niagara  River, 
where  they  con- 
gregated, em- 
ploying the  little 


■ssel 


"  Caroline," 
carrying 
and 
of  war    to  thai 
point.  Atlength 
the  steamer  ti-as 
captured    by 
some     Cana- 
dians, fired, and 
run  over  the  fiilb 
of      Niagara. 
Considerable 
indignation  was 
excited    in    ihe 
United     Suies, 
by  this  destnic- 
tion  of  the  prop- 
erty    of   .Amer- 
ican citizens. 
irder,  where  indig- 
held     and    secret 
r's    Lodges  "   were 
secret  signals  and 
Ties,  the  expressed 
revenge    upon  the 
The  agitators  were 
nto  imagining  thit 
ir  a  general  border 
ed  to  free  Canada 
itain. 
It  was  a  wild,  insane  afiair  altogether,  and 
after  some  time  consumed  in  petty  threats 
of  attack,  finally  reached  a  climax  in  the 
bumiug  of  the  Canadian  steamer  "  Sir  Robert 
Peel," — one  of  the  finest  vessels  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence.     The  most  prominent  actor 
in  this    a^ir  was  Bill    Johnston, — a   name 
lamiliar  to  every  one  around  this  region.— 
whose    career    forms    a   series  of  romantic 
adventures,  deeds,  and  escapes, — foUoweJ 
by  his  final  capture, — which  would  fill  a 
novel.     Indeed,  we  understand  that  a  novd 
has  been  written  by  a  Canadian  FreDchmin 
on  this  theme,  though  we  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  any  one  who  has  read 
it.    The   burning   of  the   steamer  "  PeeL" 
which  occurred  on  the  a9th  of  May,  i8j8, 
remains,  however,  an  act  of  inexcusaUe  and 
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stupid  incendiarism,  answering  no  conceiv- 
able good  purpose. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  mutterings 
among  certain  of  the  societies,  and  for  a  few 
(lays  previous  to  the  occurrence  something 
mysterious  was  felt  10  be  in  progress.  The 
night  of  the  29th  was  dark  and  rainy. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  "  Peel,"  then  on 
her  way  from  Prescott  to  Toronto,  stopped 
at  McDonald's  Wharf,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wellesley — now  Wells — Island,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replenishing  her  almost  exhausted 
stock  of  wood.  The  passengers  were  all 
asleep  in  the  cabin,  and  the  crew  busily 
engaged  in  their  occupation,  when  a  body 
of  men,  twenty  in  number,  disguised  as 
Indians  and  with  blackened  faces,  yelling 
tumultuously  and  shouting,  "  Remember  the 
Caroline !  "  ran  quickly  down  the  bank,  armed 
with  muskets  and  bayonets,  led  by  a  tall, 
strongly  built  man,  in  a  red  shirt — Bill  John- 
ston himself.  In  a  moment  they  overpowered 
the  unsuspecting  crew,  while  on  board  all 
was  tumult  and  terror.  Some  of  the  ladies 
fainted,  and  several  of  the  passengers  fled 
to  the  shore  through  the  rain,  clad  only  in 
their  night-clothes.      A  short   opportunity 


was  allowed  for  the  passengers  and  crew  to 
carry  their  baggage  to  the  shore,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  was  lost  when  the  vessel  was 
subsequently  burned. 

Toward  morning  the  "  Peel "  was  drawn 
off  from  the  wharf,  and  after  being  run  upon 
a  point  of  shoal  about  thirty  yards  below, 
was  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  For  some 
time  the  flames  blazed  alofl,  illuminat- 
ing the  shores  for  miles  around  ;  but 
about  dawn  in  the  morning  she  once 
more  got  adriA,  and  finally  sank  in  about 
seventy  feet  of  water.  It  was  nominally  the 
intention  of  the  captors  of  the  steamer  to 
convert  her  into  a  gunboat  and  use  her 
against  the  Canadian  government;  but  upon 
finding  that  she  was  firmly  aground  and 
resisted  all  their  efforts  to  get  her  free,  they 
fired  her  to  prevent  her  recapture.  By  some 
it  is  asserted  that  the  vessel  was  deliberately 
robbed  and  then  burned  to  prevent  detec- 
tion and  throw  an  air  of  patriotism  over  the 
crime  of  the  perpetrators. 

Johnston  was  originally  a  British  subject, 
but  turned  renegade,  serving  as  a  spy  in  the 
war  of  i8t2,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said 
to  have  robbed  the  mails  to  gain  intelli- 
gence. He  hated  his  native  country  with 
all  the  bitterness  which  a  renegade  alone  is 
capable  of  feeling.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  agitators  upon  the  American  side  of 
the  border,  and  was  the  one  who  insti- 
gated the  destruction  of  the  "  Peel." 
A  reward  was  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  each  country  for  his  apprehen- 
sion,— so  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  the 
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islands  for  safety.  Here  he  continued  for 
several  months,  though  with  numbers  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
noble  girl,  and  who  is  still  living  at  Clayton. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  remarkable  acts 
performed  by  him, — of  his  choking  up  the 
inlet  of  the  Lake  of  the  Isle  with  rocks,  so 
as  to  prevent  vessels  of  any  size  entering 
that  sheet  of  water;  of  his  having  a  skiff  in 
whidi  he  could  outspeed  any  ordinary  sail- 
ing craft,  and  which  he  carried  bodily  across 
necks  of  land  when  his  enemies  were  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  of  his  biding  in  all 
manner  of  out-of-the-way  spots,  once  espe- 
cially in  the  Devii's  Oven,  previously  de- 
scribed, to  which  his  daughter,  who  alone  was 
in  his  confidence,  disguised  as  a  boy,  carried 
provisions.  He  was  finally  captured  and  sent 
to  Albany,  where,  after  suffering  a  slight  pen- 
alty for  bis  offense,  he  was  subsequently 
released,  although  he  was  always  very  care- 
Ail  to  keep  out  of  the  dutch  of  the  indig- 
nant Canadians.  His  son,  John  Johnston, 
still  resides  at  Clayton,  and  from  him, 
after  some  pressure,  a  part  of  this  infor- 
mation as  to  his  lather's  adventures  was 
extracted. 

There  is  a  certain  breath  of  life  about  the 
northern  United  States  and  the  neighboring 


winter  without  intermission ;  an  indescrib- 
able reminder  of  that  season  when  a  huge 
wood  fire  roars  in  the  capacious  fire-place, 
and  when  the  bellowing  wind  dashes  hissing 
snow  wreaths  in  among  the  tossing  and 
writhing  pines  and  hemlocks.  There  is  a 
rugged  look  about  the  landscape,  as  though 
Nature,  not  daring  to  expend  her  strength 
in  the  labor  of  growing, — save  in  little  secrd 
nooks  here  and  there, — merely  rested  to  gain 
fresh  strength  for  her  yearly  tussle  with  grim 
winter.  The  inhabitants — generally  fishei- 
men — are  an  honest,  rough,  weather-beatoi 
set,  truthful, — with  the  exception  of  leger<is 
of  buried  treasure,  or  perchance  wonderful 
stories  of  an  eighty-pound  muskallonge  or 
two, — kind-hearted  and  hospitable.  The 
fisherman  is  quaint  in  dialect,  curious  in 
mannei^,  with  die  invariable  story  of  the  huge 
fish  which  he  almost  caught — and  dido'i. 
"  Be  ye  a-goin'  to  skitch  to-day  ?"  inquire 
he,  patronizingly,  as  he  leans  over  the  rail 
of  the  slip  and  looks  down  into  the  boat, 
where  the  artist  Is  making  some  prepara- 
tions. "  Ye  hadn't  oughter  lose  so  much 
time  from  fishin'."  Or,  "  Where  be  )( 
ter  dinner  (take  luncheon)  to-day?"  An 
island  where  it  is  customary  to  take  picnic 
dinners  is  usually  denominated  a  "  dinnemi'- 
place." 


region  of  Canada  suggestive  even  in  mid- 
summer of  hard  winters, — of  long  months 
when  the  face  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  as 
adamant ;  of  snow  lying  four  feet  deep  all 


Sometimes,  rowing  home  at  night  fxx 
passes  by  the  blazing  fire  of  a  camping 
party,  twinkling  in  die  gloom  of  souk 
thickly  wooded  islet.     Around  the  Are  move 
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thp  dark  forms  of  the  boatmen  or  cook,  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal.  To  one  side  the 
campers  themselves  lie  stretched  at  ease, 
smoking,  or  talking  over  the  day's  sport. 


fisherman,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  George 
Campbell,  one  of  the  Patterson  brothers, 
McCue,  or  some  such  competent  hand,  may 
afford  his  lucky  party  a  day's  sport  that  of 


One  of  the  great  features  of  enjoyment 
to  the  casual  visitor  to  the  Hiousand  Islands 

consists  in  occasional  picnic  dinners;  not 
ihe  ordinary  picnic  dinner,  where  a  table- 
cloth is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  cold 
meats  and  sundries  upon  the  table-cloth  ; 
where  long-legged  spiders  or  centipedes 
career  across  the  viands  or  drop  into  one's 
cup  of  lukewarm  coffee;  but  dinners  as  lux- 
urious in  their  bill  of  fare  as  any  of  the 
hotels  can  afford,  combined  with  all  the  un- 
fettered gayety  incident  to  such  an  al  fresco 
meal.  A  day's  fishing  is  nominally  the  back- 
hone  of  the  expedition,  around  which  the 
•Jay's  pleasure  is  actually  built.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  party  of  a  dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  is  formed,  and  tlie  day  planned 
for  the  expedition  arrived, — a  clear,  sunny 
one,  with  not  a  ripple  stirring  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  Six  boats  are  hired,  a 
gentleman  and  lady  going  in  each,  under 
'he  superintendence  of  a  fisherman,  which 


itself  would  fully  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
most  people.  Perhaps,  if  the  fishing-ground 
be  distant,  a  steam  yacht  is  engaged,  the 
boats,  stretching  in  a  long  line,  are  taken  in 
tow,  and  off  the  jolly  party  starts,  with  flags 
flying  merrily. 

At  length  the  desired  spot  is  reached  and 
the  sport  begins,  each  party  fishing  as  if 
their  Uves'  depended  upon  it,  and  ail  inter- 
nally praying  that  if  a  monster  pickerel  or 
muskallonge  is  caught, — of  which  there  may 
be  about  one  chance  in  five  hundred, — they 
may  be  the  particular  ones  selected  by  For- 
tune as  the  catchers  thereof.  But  whether 
such  a  capture  is  made  or  not,  the  fishing  is 
sure  to  be  fine,  and  so  exciting  that  the  din- 
ner hour  approaches  without  notice  until, 
warned  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  little 
steam  yacht,  the  boats  wend  their  way  from 
all  quarters  to  the  "  dinnerin' -place." 

"liie  luncheon,  mind  you,  is  not  made  up 
according  to  the  simple  bill  of  fare  presented  I  , 
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at  the  desk  of  the  hotel,  composed  of  mere 
necessaries,  such  as  eggs,  bread  and  butter, 
coffee,  and  fat  pork ;  but,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Isaac,  the  overseer  of  the  luncheon- 
room  at  the  Thousand  Island  House,  it  crops 
out  in  various  "  extras  "  and  "  sundries,"  in 
the  shape  of  a  tender  chicken  or  two,  juicy 
steak    and    chops,   green   com,   tomatoes, 
and  the  like.      The   fishermen^-excellent 
cooks,  deft  and  cleanly — perform  the  task 
of  preparing  the  meal  with  wonderful  dis- 
patch, and  in  a  short  time  a  royal  repast 
is  laid  before  the  hungry  anglers,  whose  ap- 
petites, whetted  by  healthful  exercise   and 
mvigorating  air,  do  ample  justice   to  the 
feast.     After  dinner, 
while  the  fishermen 
.   are  packing  away  the 
dishes  and  other  et- 
ceteras, the  ladies  re- 
tire for  a  short  nap 
and    the    gentlemen 
for  a    social   cigar; 
then,  as  evening  ap- 
1    ptoaches,  back  to  the 
k  hotel,  there  to  doff 
1  the  flannel  shirts  and 
*  fishing-dresses,    and 
once  more  to  assume 
society   clothes   and 


Many,  however, 
prefer  sohlary  sport, 
or  with  a  company 
of  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen only ;  and  by 
starting  in  the  early 
rooming,  long  trips 
can  be  made,  far 
down  below  Grena- 
dier Island.  There, 
in  the  more  shallow 
portions  of  the  river, 
striped  with  long 
BILLY  PATTBRsoM.  bcds of watcf-grasscs, 

green  and  purple,  un- 
disturbed by  the  turmoil  and  commotion  of 
passing  steamboats,  the  indolent  pickerel 
lies  tranquilly  in  the  secluded  tangle  of  his 
own  especial  retreat;  or  huge  black  bass, 
reaching  sometimes  to  the  weight  of  five  or 
six  pounds,  stand  guard  along  the  edge  of 
the  grass,  waiting  for  some  unwary  minnow 
or  perch  Co  pass.  At  rare  intervals  are  spots 
where  the  savage  muskallonge,  the  tiger  of 
fresh -water  fish,  lies  hidden  among  the 
water-grasses  in  solitary  majesty.  Sluggishly 
he  lies,  glaring  with  his  savage  eyes  to  right 
and  left  of  him,'  watching  for  his  prey.     He 


JOSaPH    CLADD. 

sees  a  minnow  in  the  distance,  apparently 
twitching  and  wriggling  in  a  ver>'  ecccntm 
course ;  a  moment  the  monarch  poises  him- 
self, with  waving  fins,  then,  a  sudden  swe^' 
of  his   majestic   tail,  and   he    darts  like  i 
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thunder-bolt  upon  his  intended  victim.  The 
next  moment  the  sharp  agony  of  the  fisher- 
roan's  hook  is  in  his  throat.  For  a  moment 
he  lies  in  motionless  astonishment,  then,  as 
he  feels  the  line  tighten  and  discovers  he  is 
indeed  caught,  he  struggles  with  rage,  mak-  '■ 


83, 

upon  seeing  a  fish,  he  darts  this  gig 
at  him,  fixing  the  barb  so  effectually 
in  his  victim  that  to  strike  is  to  capt- 
ure him.  The  weapon  used  is  called  a 
jaw-spear  from  its  peculiar  form,  being  a 
jaw-shaped   piece  of -wood,  with  a  sharp 


ing  the  water  eddy  and  swirl  with  the  sweeps 
of  his  powerful  tail,  and  causing  the  rod  to 
bend  almost  double.  This  way  and  that  he 
darts,  mad  with  rage  and  pain,  while  the 
line  hisses  as  it  spins  from  the  reel ;  but  in 
vain ;  in  spile  of  all  his  endeavors  lie  feeb 
the  tightening  line  drawing  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  surface.  Again  and  again  he 
is  brought  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  only  to 
dart  away  once  more,  until  at  last,  sullen, 
exhausted,  and  conquered,  he  lies  motion- 
less in  the  water  beside  the  victorious  fisher- 
man's skiff.  A  moment  more  and  the  gaff 
strikes  his  side,  and  he  is  landed  safely  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
"Hurrah!  a  twenty-pounder!" 
In  the  early  spring,  when  the  shallows  of 
Eel  Bay  or  other  sheets  of  water  of  the 
same  kind  become  free  from  ice,  the  water, 
not  being  deep,  becomes  warm  much  more 
quickly  than  elsewhere,  and  here  the  half- 
frozen  fish  congregate  in  great  quantities. 
Tlie  professional  fisherman  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat  holds  a  spear,  in  shape  like  a  tri- 
dent, but  with  an  alternate  sharp  iron  prong 
between  each  barbed  shaft,  the  whole  fixed 
upon  a  long,  firm   handle.       Immediately 


iron  barb  firmly  fixed  in  the  angle  against 
which  the  eels  are  forced  and  pinned  fast 
until  they  are  safely  landed  in  the  boat 
Eel-spearing  is  generally  pursued  at  night, 
not  only  because  the  water  is  usually  more 
quiet  then  than  during  the  day-time,  but 
also  because  the  light  of  the  blazing  pine 
chunks  in  the  "jack  "  or  open  brazier  fixed 
in  the  bow  of  the  skiff  makes  objects  on  the 
bottom  more  apparent  by  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  gloom. 

It  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  the 
swarthy  forms  of  the  fishermen,  lit  up  in 
die  circumscribed  circle  of  light,  looking  like 
phantoms  or  demons,  the  one  in  the  bow 
bending  eagerly  forward,  holding  the  spear 
and  watching  the  bottom  keenly  for  his 
victim,  the  one  in  the  stem  silently  pad- 
dling the  boat  across  the  motionless  water, 
not  a  sound  breaking  the  stillness  of  night 
but  the  tremulous  "  ho-o-o-o "  of  the 
screech-owl  or  the  crackling  of  pine  chunks 
in  the  jack.  Suddenly  the  figure  in  the  prow 
poises  himself  for  a  moment,  drives  his  spear 
forward  through  the  water  with  a  splash,  then 
draws  it  back  with  the  wriggling  victim 
gleaming  in  the  blazin 
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The  means  employed  by  sportsmen  are 
more  legitimate,  although,  be  it  mentioned, 

it  requires  in  no  mean  degree  a  quick  eye 
and  a  ready  hand  to  strike  a  pickerel  upon 
the  run  in  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water. 

In  June,  fly-fishing  is  employed,  and  fine 
sport  it  is  to  cast  a  dainty  green  or  peacock 
fly  so  adroitly  a.s  to  tempt  a  plump  bass  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  rocky  retreat  beneath 
the  overhanging  birches  along  the  bank, 
and  fine  sport  to  land  him  too;  for  the  bass, 
lusty  and  strong  through  good  living  and 
pure  water,  will  battle  with  the  sportsman 
as  vigorously  as  ever  did  dappled  trout, 
struck  in  the  pools  of  Maine. 

Toward  summer  the  fish  become  more 
sluggish  and  refuse  to  strike  at  a  fly,  and 
then  "still-fishing,"  with  live  minnows  for 
bait,  or  the  less  skillful  sport  of  "  trolling  " 
take  the  place  of  fly-fishing.  Of  trolling 
little  is  to  be  said.  The  lines  are  merely 
trolled  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  if  the 


fish  bites,  unless  it  be  an  extraordinarily  large 
one,  nothing  is  required  but  to  haul  him  in 
hand  over  hand,  and  land  him  finally,  with- 
out any  skillfiil  handling,  in  the  bottom  or 
the  boat. 

With  still-fishing,  however,  mote  skill  i- 
required.  As  a  sport  it  occupies  the  iniei- 
mediate  point  between  trolling  and  fly-fish 
ing,  and,  should  very  light  rods  be  used,  i 
great  deal  of  sport  may  be  obtained  n 
playing  and  landing  the  fish.  Nearly  all 
the  boatmen,  upon  the  least  encouragemenL 
will  recount  stupendous  stories  of  eighw- 
pound  muskallonge,  forty-pound  pickerel 
or  eight-pound  bass.  The  largest  fish  thai 
I  could  find  reliable  record  of  as  having 
been  caught  and  landed  were  a  muskallongt 
fifty-one  pounds,  a  pickerel  tweniy-sevai. 
and  a  black  bass  six  and  a  quarter. 

Numbers  of  ducks  of  different  varietia 
frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  am! 
quantities  of  rufled  grouse  are  found  upon  ik 
m^miinri  in  thgt  tiic  shooting  IS  sold  to  be 
i   season.      While  we  Ktre 
irce  deer  were  said  to  ha>e 
mainland   to  Wells  Island, 
e  diligently  hunted  for,  but. 
ird,  without  success. 
if  Alexandria  Bay  as  a  sum- 
s   not    go  back    more  than 
,  though  it  is  probable  that 
hermen  have  camped  thm 
5  for   a  century.     The  fiN 
'■  Crossmon  House  "  »as 
built    in     1846,    «ith  1 
capacity   for  ten   gueffl. 
In  1850  it  was  enlarged 
to  a  capacity   for  ihiily 
guests.     It  was  again  en- 
larged  in   1864  10  hoW 
seventy- five,  and  in  1873, 
the  present  grand  estab- 
lishment  was  buill.  cai> 
able    of  accommodating 
three     hundred     gues& 
During   all    these    yeai5 
the  hotel  has  been  undo 
the    same    managenicni. 
and  few  keepers  of  sum- 
mer hotels  can  boast  ol 
a  more  distinguished  list 
of  patrons.     The  old  n^- 
isters  hold  the  names  of 
Archbishop  Hughes, 
George     W.      Bethune. 
Horatio    Seymour.   Wfl- 
liam     H.    Seward,    &!« 
'■.        Wright,    Preston    Kii« 
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John  C,  Breckenridge,  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  his  son,  John  Van  Buren,  with  hosts 
of  other  present  and  by-gone  notabiUties. 

This  steady  and  most  successful  growth 
of  interest  in  the  region  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  capitalists  and  hotel  men,  and  in 
1873,  Mr.  O.  G.  Staples,  with  an  associate, 
opened  the  hotel  which  he  has  since  con- 
ducted— the  Thousand  Island  House. 
Architecturally,  and  in  the  magnitude  and 
perfection  of  its  appointments,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  hotels  in  northern 
New  York.  All  passengers  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  have  seen  this  massive  building 
with  its  magnificent  piazzas,  standing  close 
to  the  southern  shore,  and  mirrored  in 
the  crystal  waters.  The  people  who  live 
by  the  sea  seem  to  be  learning  that  a  sea- 
side resort  does  not  give  them  the  change 
they  need;  for,  during  the  last  dull  summer, 
every  room  in  this  immense  establishment, 
as  well  as  in  its  older  neighbor,  the 
Crossmon,  was  filled,  and  "colonization" 
was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  village." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region  as  a  watering-place  is 
that  whicli  relates  to  the  settlement  of  the 
islands  by  private  residents.  The  islands 
have  not  been  held  at  too  high  a  price,  and 
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a.  multitude  of  men  have  bought  them  and 
built  houses  upon  them  for  summer  use.* 
Some  of  these  are  little  more  than  shelters  or 
"shooting-boxes;"  some  are  comfortable 
houses ;  and  several  are  expensive  and  very 


*  As  people  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj  have 
an  interest  in  the  ownership  of  these  places,  I  have 
secured  an  imperfect  registry  of  them.  Isle  of 
Pines,  E.  N,  Robinson,  New  Vorlt ;  Lookout  Islaftd, 
Thomas  H.  Borden,  New  York;  Pike,  Frank  F. 
Dickinson,  New  York;  Isle  Helena,  Helen  5. 
Taylor,  New  York ;  Pittsburg  Island,  W.  J.  Lewis, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  May  Flower,  Mary  E.  Flower, 
Watertown,  N.  V.  ;  Indolence.  Elizabeth  Skin- 
ner, New  York ;  Sherwood.  William  Sherwood, 
Brockville,  Canada;  Vanderbilt,  J.  B.  Hamilton, 
New  York;  Cedar,  Mary  E.  Curtis,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  South  Bay,  Camp  Meetitig  Association; 
Waite's  IsUnd,  Cirrie  A.  Waite,  New  York;  Lat- 
(imer's,  Charles  E.  Lattimcr,  New  York ;  Coiy, 
Laltimore  and  Mosher.  Watertown ;  Comslock, 
M.  Comstock,  Brockville;  Train,  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton. Watertown;  Hog  Island,  J.  W.  Reade,  Red- 
wood; Proctor,  E.  R.  Proctor,  Cincinnati;  ElU, 
R.   £.   Hungerford,  Watertown;  Hub  Clark,  Will 


splendid  and  showy  places,  so  that  a  pas- 
senger on  a  river  steamer,  making  his  first  trip 
down  the  stream,  will  find  much  of  pictur- 
esque interest  in  glimpses  of  the  architectuie 
which  greet  him  on  every  hand.  There  is  do 
chance  for  fighting  over  boundary  lines,  and 

'uartette,  E.  L.  Egim,  Qi- 
I,  L.  Sirgenl,  Wotertoim; 
Plantagenet,  A.  E.  Hume,  Charlesttwi,  S.  C. ; 
Tony,  F.  Mullen,  Watertown  ;  Harmony,  C  Ber- 
ger,  Syracuse;  No  Name,  Fanny  Hanunerkio, 
Syracuse;  Wild  Rose,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Herrick,  Wa- 
tertown;  Sunnv  Side,  Emily  Moah,  Wateriown: 
.Island  Home.  A.  G.  Yates.  Rochester  ;  Browns 
S.  G.  Pope.  Ogdcnsburgh  ;  Little  Angel,  W.  Angel. 
Chicago;  Pleasant,  Mrs.  Dr.  Cmrter,  P<rachketp- 
sie;  Sliver  and  Moss,  S.  T.  Woolworth,  T^atn- 
town;  Devil's  Oven,  H.  R.  Heath,  New  Yort; 
Excelsior  Group,  C.  Goodwin,  New  York  ;  Blast 
Libby  Frost,  watertown;  UtUe  Charro,  F.  S. 
Barker,  Alexandria  Bay ;  Kit  GraAon,  Kit  George. 
Watertown;  Elephant  Rock,  T.  C  Chittenda. 
Watertown;  Isle  Imperial,  Joseph  HcNasghica. 
Ogdensbtirgh ;    NeU'a  ^  Iilan^  ,^  1  ^  i  (jt^anore. 
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some  of  the  lots  with  a  liquid  fence  are  so 
small  that  their  owners  can  throw  a  fly  from 
theii  front  door  step  to  the  bass  they  can 
plainly  see  in  the  clear  water  which  is  never 
disturbed  by  a  freshet, 
-  Tliere  are  summer  hotels  at  Clayton  and 
other  points  along  the  shore,  but  Alexandria 
Bay  (reached  from  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  by  way  both  of  the  Utica  and  Black 
River  Railroad,  and  by  the  Rome  and 
Watertown,  with  a  charming  additional 
passage  upon  the  rive^)  is  the  grand  center 
of  the  summer  life.  Of  couree  the  Lake 
Ontario  and  St  Lawrence  boats  firom  all 
parts  touch  here,  and  there  is  a  dally  line 
between  Ogdensburgh  and  Alexandria  Bay. 


was  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune, 
who  was  a  famous  fisherman  in  his  day,  and 
who,  in  his  summer  recreations  on  the  river, 
did  not  forget  to  fish  for  men.  The  Meth- 
odists have  established  the  "Thousand  Island 
Park,"  several  miles  above,  where  they  come 
in  great  numbers  every  year  for  recreation 
and  a  camp-meeting.  They  have  a  fine 
dock  and  quite  a  number  of  private  resi- 
dences. Westminster  Park  is  a  new  enter- 
prise. An  association  has  purchased  five  or 
six  hundred  acres  of  Wells  Island,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  village  of  Alexandria  Bay, 
and  the  enterprise  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
development.  Fourteen  miles  of  road  have 
been   laid  out,  five   of  which   are  already 


Here  are  the  great  hotels,  and  here  is  the 
multitude.  The  village  contains  about  five 
hundred  people,  with  two  churches — a 
Methodist  and  a  Dutch  Reformed  Presby- 
terian.   The  latter  is  a  mission  church,  and 

Brooklyn;  Maple,  H.  Kip,  BulTalo;  Titusville,  A. 
Smith  and  others,  Titusville,  I'a.  ;  Friendly,  Parker 
&  Millen,  New  York  ;  Three  Sisters  (U.  S.  LiEht- 
bouse).  Deer  Island,  S.  Miller,  Rochester  ;  Rabut, 
W.  Liltleiohn,  and  Oak,  J.  Dorrity,  both  of  Ham- 
mond;  Alice,  J.  G.  Hill,  New  York;  Arcadia,  S. 
A.  Briars,  Chicago;  Summerland.  Rev.  I.  M. 
PaUman.  New  York;  Idlewild,  G.  M.  Bradford, 
ttal.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Sport,  H.  E.  Packer, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  Walton,  Walton  Oub;  Island 
Mary,  W.  L,  Palmer  ;  Resort,  Pioneer  Club,  all  of 
Waterlown,  N.  Y.;  Fairy  Land,  Hayden  Brothers, 
Colnmbui,  O. ;  Manhattan.  3,  J.  C.  Spencer,  New 
Vol.  XV.— 58. 


graded.  A  dock  has  been  built  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  long,  and  when  this  article 
meets  the  public  eye,  hundreds  of  building 
lots  will  have  been  thrown  into  the  market. 
.\  boarding-house  and  a  church  are  either 

York ;  Deshler.  W.  G.  Deshler.  Columbus  ;  Hart's, 
E.  K.  Harl,  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  I.ong  Branch,  Mrs. 
Oark,  Walertown ;  Little  Fraud,  V.  V.  Troller, 
New  York ;   Maud,  Dr.   I^wis,  Walerlown ;  Wel- 


M.  hullman,  Chicago;  Cherry,  George  Rockwell, 
Alexandria  Bay;  Cuba,  W.  E.  Slory,  New  York; 
Warner's,  H.  H.  Warner,  Rochester;   Page  Point, 

D.  C.  Grinnetl,  West  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  Occident  and 
Orient,  E.  R.  Washburn,  New  York ;  Frederick, 
C.    L.   Frederick,  Carthage,  N.  V.;  Anthony,  Ft., 

E.  Anthony,  New  York.  '"^  ' 
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built  or  in  course  of  construction,  and 
a  great  accession  is  to  be  made  to  the  per- 
manent attractions  of  the  region.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  great  influx  of  visitors, 
the  fishing  is  quite  Ukely  to  suffer,  but  the 
pure  water  and  the  pure  air  thai  sweep 
down  the  mighty  channel  are  enough  for 
the  drmking  and  the  breathing  of  a  con- 
tinent. 

Pleasant  are  the  recollections  of  the  place 
of  which  some  aspects  are  recorded  here ; 
pleasant  for  all  reasons  ;  pleasant  as  a  cen- 


ter of  watering-place  life ;  pleasant  for  hoois 
of  fishing  under  the  slciliful  guidance  of 
George  Campbell,  and  doubly  pleasant, — 
delightful, — for  hours  of  silent,  solitary 
communion  with  Nature  in  tranquil  bays 
and  spicy  cedar  woods— <:ommuni on  some- 
times as  uninterrupted  as  though  we  be- 
longed to  a  diflerent  sphere  than  this  earthly 
one  of  hurry  and  busde ;  a  place  of  legend 
and  romance,  of  old  associations,  an  u^aP- 
ing  fountain  of  interest  both  in  itself  and  its 
inhabitants. 


THE  SUICIDE. 
That  man  was  once  as  handsome-as  you, 

With  the  frankest  face  and  the  happiest  heart; 
And  they  spoke  of  what  he  was  sure  to  do — 

Of  the  brave-souled  way  he  would  play  his  part 
In  the  struggles  and  trials  and  strifes  of  men: 
They  said  such  things,  and   they  thought  them-^theiL  .  ,[„ 
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Yet  you  see  him  now  with  his  bloated  face, 

His  unkempt  beard  and  his  vulpine  eyes, 
While  his  tremulous  fingers  twining    trace 

The  game,  as  the  rouUtte  fla^  or  flies; 
The  gray,  gaunt   look  that  at  times  gives  room 
To  an  apathetic  and  awful  gloom. 

A  sullen,  cynical,  shameless  sneer 

Has  changed  that  sensitive  mouth's  proud  curve; 
Those  eyes,  once  roving  so  bright  and  clear. 

With  a  quick  surmise  and  a  sunny  verve. 
Are  dulled  and  bloodshot,  or  only  glow 
With  the  greed  or  envy  that  gamblers  know. 

His  brain  once  bumed  with  a  hi^^t  intent, 

.His  soul  was  shaping  out  noble  ends. 
And  all  the  dreams  of  his  life  were  blent 

With  love  and  honor,  and  &me  and  friends; 
And  these  are  the  heaviest  stones  that  roll 
To  seal  the  grave  of  that  murdered  soul. 

Yes,  look  at  him  well  as  he  reels  away 

With  a  muttered  curse  and  a  savage  glare; 
The  outer  temple  in  dread  decay. 

The  inner  altar  profaned  and  bare. 
Haunted  by  phantoms  with  gibing  face — 
Hopes  cast  away  and  ungamered  grace. 

But  to-nigbt,  when  he  reaches  his  squalid  den. 

Some  memory  flashes  acrosj  his  brain, 
He  recalls  himself  a  man  among  men. 

And  his  nerves  are  stung  to  intensest  pain: 
■'  Lost,  O  my  God,  all  lost ! "  he  said, 
And  they  find  him  there  in  the  morning — dead ! 

Do  you  know  that  a  woman  wrought  all  this — 

A  woman  he  loved  with  his  whole  soul's  strength. 
Who  gave  him  her  red,  curled  mouth  to  kiss. 

And  called  him  lover,  until  at  length 
She  left  him,  as  Samson  was  left  of  old, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  ?     Well,  the  story  is  told. 

"  Only  a  woman !  "     "  Only  "  you  say  ? 

Do  you  know  the  might  of  those  litde  hands  ? 
Do  you  know  they  can  torture,  and  starve,  and  slay. 

Can  sear  men's  souls  as  with  burning  brands- 
Can  scatter  the  seeds  of  a  pestilent  biight. 
Drearer  than  death  and  darker  than  night? 

I  wonder  whether,  when  men  shall  rise 

To  give  account  at  the  end  of  days, 
His  mother  shall  meet  those  siren  eyes 

With  unspeakably  stem,  yet  sorrowful  gaze, 
And  in  judgment  ask  an  atonement  just 
For  that  ruin  wrought  by  caprice  and  lust? 

But  the  world  wags  on ;  yet  methinks  to-night 

The  silence  speaks,  and  the  room  is  crossed 
By  a  ghost!     Ah,  quick,  let  me  strike  a  light, 

For  the  air  is  echoing  "Lost!  Lost!  Lost.'" 
And  I  feel,  in  a  voiceless  and  utter  dread, 
That  my  soul  has  talked  with  the  man  that  is  dead.        OoOqIc 
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isx  the  darning  she  did  was  as  delicate  as 
lace. 

Nowadays,  when  the  Renaissance  of  the 
Old-Fashioned  is  in  full  vigor,  our  ladies, 
looking  about  for  something  to  do,  have 
welcomed  the  revival  of  the  old  ways  of 
making  lace  as  well  as  that  of  the  old 
embroidery  stitches.  Some  of  them  have 
performetl  wonders  with  the  "  darned  lace," 
producing  work  as  spirited  as  the  old,  which 
darned  lace,  by  the  way,  was  introduced  to 


esque  handiwork.  The  turn  of  the  tide  has 
brought  up,  among  other  remembrances  of 
the  piist,  a  lace  with  an  odd  name,  "  Mac- 
ram^,"  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  Aratnc 
and  signifying  "  fringed  border." 

I'his  is  an  old  manufacture,  the  original 
application  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
to  supply  garments,  and  even  altai-dotk 
and  towels  with  fringes.  And  the  useofa 
fringe  is,  besides  the  use  there  is  in  orna- 
ment, the  protecting  the  edges  of  that  10 


us  on  this  side  the  water  in  a  picture,  I 
believe;  for  what  attracts  one  person  will 
attract  another,  and  I  remember  how  much 
my  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  table-cloth 
that  G^rdme  has  put  upon  the  table  at 
which  Moli^re  is  breakfasting  with  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  picture  well  known  by  the 
engraving.  And,  if  the  reader  cares  for 
such  trifling,  he  may  find  in  another  picture, 
the  "  Portrait  of  a  Florentine  Princess,"  by 
A.  Bronzino,  in  the  Bryan  Ciallery,  New  York 
Historical  .Society,  a  lovely  hand  and  a  lovely 
head  encircled  by  some  well-painted  lace  of 
the  old  knotted-work.  The  lady's  handker- 
chief, too,  is  bordered  with  the  same  pictur- 


which  it  is  applied  from  wear-and-tear.  Tb* 
Eastern  people  often  put  fringes  a  fc)ot  Ion? 
upon  the  ends  of  their  rugs,  and  besidt^ 
blending  the  rug  well  with  the  floor, — sbiiiini 
it  ofF,  as  it  were, — these  fringes  really  keep 
the  edge  of  the  rug  from  being  turned  ui 
by  the  foot. 

Now,  for  all  such  purposes,  and  fix  the 
trimming  of  dresses  made  of  the  sensiWf 
coarse,  and,  we  may  add,  picturesque,  stiffi 
so  much  in  use  at  present,  the  mactim^ 
lace  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  ''  ^ 
made  of  a  strong  and  handsome  I""* 
thread  spun  by  the  Barbour  Flax  Comp*"^- 
and   at   the  office  of  the,n9ii|«tic  Se«- 
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ing-machine  Company,  New  York,  where  the 
lace  is  made  to  order,  there  are  always  peo- 
ple ready  to  teach  the  making  of  it,  and  to 
provide  customers  with  the  materials.  Tlie 
threads  are  of  different  sizes  and  colors,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  ladies  can  readily  leam  to 
make  the  knots  (shown  in  No.  2).  Afterwani 
it  will  be  easy  to  vary  the  pattern  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
worker.  We  have  had  a  few  of  the  best  |>at- 
lems  engraved.  Nos.  3,  5,  and  6  are  from 
the  manufacturers  here.  Nos.  i  and  4  are 
taken  from  an  excellent  manual,  "  The 
Queen  Lace  Book,"  published  at  the  office 
of  the  "  Queen "  newspaper  in  London. 
We  recommend  tiiis  manual  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  history  of  lace,  but  who  have 
neither  the  time  to  read,  nor  the  means  to 
buy,  such  luxurious  books  as  the  late  Mrs. 
Bury  Palliser's  complete  and  thorough  work 
on  the  subject. 

The  only  drawback  to  one's  pleasure  in 
this  and  some  other  revivals  is  that  their 
cheapness  and  the  ease  that  attends  their 
production  make  them  common;  there  is 
too  little  temperance  in  their  use,  and,  as  we 
see  them  everywhere,  we  come  to  weary  of 
them.  When  they  were  originally  made, 
there  was  little  machinery  in  the  world  and 
little  commerce.  Almost  everything  was 
made  by  hand,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
whatever  mechanical  appliances  were  em- 
ployed were  of  the  simplest.  Manufactures 
sprang  up  in  wide-apart  places,  and,  for  lack 
of  easy  means  of  communication,  circulated 
but  little,  and  that  slowly,  outside  these 
bounds.  The  mode  of  production  gave  an 
individual  character  to  the  things  that  came 
out  of  these  workshops,  every  maker  follow- 
ing his  own  taste,  and  it  was  long  before 
enough  people  saw  them  to  create  a  demand 
for  copies  and  imitations. 

Now,  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  uni- 
versal employment  of  machinery  and  the 
wide  spread  of  commerce,  which,  to  use 
Dry  den's  fine  expression, 

"  Has  made  one  city  of  the  universe," 

have  rubbed  a  good  deal  of  the  bloom  from 
the  ancient  hianufactures,  by  crowding  the 
market  with  cheap  and  clever  imitations. 
Not  to  speak  of  other  things, — pottery,  for 
instance, — lace  has  suffered  a  good  deal  by 
this  cheapening.  Imitations — some  very 
coarse,  and  others  very  fine — are  made  of 
the  more  expensive  sorts,  and  when  there 
comes  along  a  manufacture  that  is  too  cheap  | 


and  too  easily  made  to  be  worth  imitating, 
it  runs  about  like  wild-fire,  and  we  beat  our 
brains  to  devise  new  and  unheard-of  ways 
of  displaying  it.  Chairs  and  tables,  sofas 
and  manttl-pieces,  towels  and  table-cloths, 
curtains  ftnd  piano-covers  are  fringed  with 
it,  and  thCre  is  danger  it  may  soon  become 
as  much  of  an  eye-sore  as  the  common  run 
of  Japanese  goods.  In  the  old  time  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  any 
market  At  all  for  sucli  lace  as  this,  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  hiade  to  sell,  but  merely  for  home 
use, — a  cheap  substitute  for  better  material. 
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like  the  rag-carpets  of  our  grandmothers. 
Of  course,  too,  no  house  would  have  much 
of  it,  nor  was  it  probable  two  pieces  of  it 
would  be  found  with  the  same  pattern.  The 
linen  thread  was  spun  by  the  people  who 
made  the  lace, — all  linen  being  home-spun 
in  those  days  and  much  of  the  linen  cloth 
home-wove.  The  ilifficulty  of  making  the 
lace  prevented  its  becoming  tiresome, — a 
danger  that  threatens  not  only  macram^ 
lace,  but  all  our  other  "decorative  art" 
revivals. 

It  may  be  said  of  most  of  these  things, 
as  is  said  of  a  certain  kind  of  cheese,  that  a 
very  little  goes  a  great  way.  A  drop  of 
attar -of-roses  will  scent  a  drawer  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  as  any  one  may  prove  who  will 
try  it,  and  so  a  very  little  macram^  lace  will 
be  enough  in  any  household.  It  will  serve 
to  take  the  edge  off  the  commonplace  of 
an  occasional  pine-table,  or  to  enliven  the 
upstairs  bedroom  mantel-piece,  or,  edging 
the  toilei-cover  in  the  spare  bachelor's  bed- 
room, will  perhaps  cheer  the  occupant's  lone- 
liness with  thoughts  of  the  womanly  fingers 
that  wove  it.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
serves  any  useful  purpose  wound  around 
flower- pots,  or  fringing  wood-boxes,  or 
helping  parlor  coal-bins  to  play  the  gay 
deceiver  and  put  on  Ottoman  airs;  nor 
do  we  see  how  good  taste  and  common 
sense  can  continue  to  live  together  like 
brother  and  sisler,  as  they  should  do,  if  we 
keep  on  putting  this  sturdy  peasant  lace, 
bom  in  a  cottage  and  meant  for  hard  work. 


to  doing  duty  for  silk  fringe  round  chairs  |  silk  plush. 


and  tables  covered  with  the  most  expensivi 
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Two  recent  American  inventions  are  at 
the  present  moment  exciting  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
first,  known  as  the  telephone,  or  far-speaker, 
is  a  device  for  transmitting  to  a  distance 
over  an  electric  circuit,  and  accurately 
reproducing  thereat,  all  kinds  of  sounds, 
including  those  of  the  human  voice;  the 
second,  cxdled  by  its  inventor  the  phono- 
graph, or  sound-recorder,  is  a  device  for 
permanently  recording  and  faithfully  repro- 
ducing, at  any  time  or  place,  all  kinds  of 
sounds,  including  those  of  the  human  voice. 
The  function  of  the  telephone  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  speaking-tube  capable  of  almost 
infinite  extension,  through  which  conversa- 


tion may  be  carried  on  as  readily  as  witt: 
persons  in  the  same  room.  The  functioD 
of  the  phonograph  is  to  stereotype  the 
actual  tones  of  the  human  voice,  so  tbx 
they  may  be  preserved  or  bottled  up,  a^  11 
were,  and  kept  for  future  use. 

Although  a  description  of  these  in*-eii 
tions  must  necessarily  partake  of  a  somewha: 
more  scientific  character  thah  is  usuaU> 
found  in  the  columns  of  a  popular  majia- 
zine,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  free 
from  technicalities  as  possible. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sensation  whicr 
we  call  sound  is  excited  by  the  action  of  li)e 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  itm- 
panum  or  drum  of  the  ear.  and  that  these 
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vibrations  are  conveyed  from  the  tympanum 
to  the  auricular  nerves  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  ear,  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
apparatus  of  wonderful  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision of  action,  consisting  of  a  series  of 


bones   termed,   respectively,  the  hammer, 
anvil  and  stirrup.      In  the  process  of  repro- 
ducing lone  by  electro-magnetism,  an  artifi- 
ciat  imitation  of  the  mechanism  of  thehuman 
ear  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  stretched 
membrane  or  diaphragm  correspond- 
ing to  the  tympanum,  which  by  its 
vibrations  generates  and  controls  an 
electric  circuit  extended  to  a  distant 
station  by  a  metallic  conductor. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  employed 
for  communicating  or  reproducing 
articulate  speech  at  a  distance,  it 
will  be  well  to  devote  some  consid- 
eration to  die  process  by  which  the 
ear  distinguishes  the  vibrations  of  a  ' 
particular  tone,  or  the  aggregate  of 
the  vibrations  of  all  the  tones  which 
simultaneously  act  upon  it,  for  by 
this  means  we  may  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which 
the  transmitting  and  receiving  appa- 
ratus must  act  in  order  to  eBect  the 
desired  result. 

If  we  analyze  the  process  by  which 
the  ear  distinguishes  a  simple  sound; 
we  find  that  a  tone  results  from  the 
alternate  expansion  and  condensation 
of  an  elastic  medium.  If  this  process 
takes  place  in  the  medium  in  which 
the  ear  is  situated,  namely,  the  atmos- 
phere, then  at  each  recurring  conden- 
sation the  elastic  membrane  or  tym- 
panum will  be  pressed  inward,  and 
these  vibrations  will  be  transmitted, 
by  the  mechanism  above  referred  to, 
to  the  auricular  nerves. 
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given  time,  the  greater  is  the  amplitude  of 
the  movement  of  the  tympanum,  and  con- 
sequently   of   the  mechanism   which   acts 
upon    the  nerves.      Hence    it    follows   that 
the    function   of  the    human    ear    is    the 
mechanical  transmission  to  the  audi- 
tory nerves  of  each  expansion   and 
contraction  which  occurs  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  while  that  of  the 
nerves  is  to  convey  to  the  brain  the 
sensations  thus  produced.     A  series 
of  vibrations,  a  definite  number  of 
which  are  produced  in  a  given  time, 
and  of  which  we  thus  become  cog- 
nizant, is  called  a  tone. 

The  action  which  has  thus  reached 
our    consciousness,  being    a    purely 
mechanical    one,   may   be    rendered 
much   more  easy  of  comprehension 
by     graphical     delineation.       If,    for    ex- 
ample;, we  assume  the  horizootEil  line  a  b 
to  represent  a  certain   period  of  time,  let 
the  curves  extending  above   the  line  a  b 
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represent  the  successive  condensations  (+), 
and  the  curves  below  the  line  the  successive 
expansions  { — ),  then  each  ordinate  repre- 
sents the  degree  of  condensation  or  expan- 
sion at  the  moment  of  time  corresponding 
to  its  position  upon  the  line  a  b  and  also 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  tym- 
panum. 

A  simple  musical  tone  results  from  a 
continuous,  rapid,  and  unifonnly  recurring 
series  of  vibrations,  provided  the  number  of 
complete  vibrations  per  second  falls  within 
certain  limits.  If,  for  example,  the  vibra- 
tions number  less  than  seven  or  eight  per 
second,  a  series  of  successive  noises  are 
heard  instead  of  a  tone,  while,  if  their  num- 
ber exceeds  forty  thousand  per  second,  the 
ear  becomes  incapable  of  appreciatmg  the 
sound. 

The  ear  disdnguishes  three  distinct  quali- 
ties in  sound  : 

1.  The  tone  or  pitch,  by  virtue  of  which 
sounds  are  high  or  low,  and  which  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibratory  move- 
ment The  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the 
more  acute  will  be  the  sound. 

a.  The  intensity,  by  virtue  of  which  sounds 
are  loud  or  soft,  and  which  depends  upon 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations. 

3.  The  quality,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  a  note  sounded,  for  example, 
upon  a  violin,  from  the  same  note  when 
sounded  upon  a  flute.  By  a  remarkable 
series  of  experimental  investigations,  Helm- 
holtz  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the 
different  qualities  of  sounds  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  number  and  intensity  of  the 
overtones  which  accompany  the  primary 
tones  of  those  sounds.  The  different  char- 
acteristics of  sound  may  be  graphically  rep- 
resented, and  the  phenomena  thus  rendered 
more  easy  of  comprehension. 

In  figure  i,  for  example,  let  the  lines  c  S 
represent  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the 
continuous  curved  line  the  successive  vibra- 
tions producing  a  simple  tone.  The  curves 
above  the  line  represent  the  compression  of 
the  air,  and  those  below  the  line  its  rarefac- 
tion; the  air — an  elastic  medium — is  thus 
thrown  into  vibrations  which  transmit  the 
sound  waves  to  the  ear.  The  ear  is  unable 
to  appreciate  any  sensations  of  sound  other 
than  those  produced  by  vibrations,  which 
may  be  represented  by.  curves  similar  to 
that  above  described.  Even  if  several  tones 
are  produced  simultaneously,  the  elastic 
medium  of  transmission  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  several  forces  acting  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 


laws  of  mechanics.  If  the  different  forces 
act  in  the  same  direction,  the  total  force  is 
represented  by  their  sum,  while,  if  they  act 
in  opposite  directions,  it  is  represented  by 
the  difference  between  them. 

In  figure  i  three  distinct  simple  tones,  e, 
g,  and  c,  are  represented,  the  rapidity  of  the 
vibrations  being  in  the  proportion  of  8,  6, 
and  5.  The  composite  tone  resulting  from 
the  simultaneous  production  of  the  three 
simple  tones  is  represented  graphically  by 
the  fourth  line,  which  correctly  exhibits  to 
the  eye  the  effect  produced  upon  the  ear 
by  the  three  simultaneously  acting  simjde 

Figure  2  represents  a  curve  formed  of 
more  than  three  tones,  in  which  the  reladons 
do  not  appear  so  distinctly,  but  a  musical 
expert  will  readily  recognize  them,  even 
when  it  would  be  difficult  in  practice  for 
him  to  distinguish  the  simple  tones  in  such 
a  chord. 

This  method  of  showing  the  action  of 
tones  upon  the  human  ear  possesses  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  clearest  illustration 
possible  of  the  entire  process. 

We  may  even  understand  by  reference  to 
figure  3  why  it  is  that  the  ear  is  so  disagree- 
ably affected  by  a  discord. 

It  will  be  oteerved  that  the  curves  in  the 
diagram  represent  the  three  characteristics 
of  sound  which  have  been  referred  to.  The 
pitch  is  denoted  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions or  waves  recurring  within  a  given 
horizontal  distance ;  the  intensity,  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations — that  is,  thdr 
comparative  height  above  or  depth  below 
the  horizontal  line ;  and  the  quality,  by  (he 
form  of  the  waves  themselves.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easy  to  understand  that  iS,  by  aaj 
means  whatever,  we  can  produce  vibratiois 
whose  curves  correspond  to  those  of  a  givtn 
tone  or  a  given  combination  of  tones,  the 
same  impression  will  be  produced  upon  the 
ear  that  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
original  tone,  whether  simple  or  composite. 

The  earliest  experiments  in  the  production 
of  musical  soun<&  at  a  distance,  by  means 
of  electro-magnetism,  appear  to  have  beoi 
made  in  1861  by  Philip  Reiss,  of  Fried- 
richsdorf,  Germany.  His  apparatus  «as 
constructed  in  the  manner  shown  in  figmc  4. 

A  is  a  hollow  box,  provided  with  two 
apertures, — one  at  the  top  and  the  odier  in 
front.  The  former  is  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, S,  rightly  stretched  in  a  drcuUr 
frame.  When  a  person  sings  into  the 
mouthpiece,  M,  which  is  inserted  id  the 
firont  opening,.the  whole'force  of  his  voice 
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b  concmtrated  on  the  tight  membrane, 
which  is  thrown  into  vibrations  correspond- 
ing exactly  with  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
produced  by  the  sound  of  the  singing.  A 
thin  piece  of  platinum  is  glued  to  the  center 
of  the  membrane  and  connected  with  the 
binding  screw,  a,  in  which  a  wire  from  the 
battery,  B,  is  fixed.  Upon  the  membrane 
rests  a  little  tripod,  e,  f,  g,  of  which  the  feet, 
e  and  f,  rest  in  metal  cups  upon  the  circular 
frame  over  which  the  skin  is  stretched.  One 
of  them,  f,  rests  in  a  mercury  cup  connected 
with  the  binding  screw,  b.  The  third  foot, 
g,  consisting  of  a  platinum  contact-point, 
lies  on  the  strip  of  platinum  which  is  placed 
upon  the  center  of  the  vibrating  membrane 
and  hops  up  and  down  with  it.  By  this 
means  the  closed  circuit  which  passes 
through  the  apparatus  from  a  to  b  is  mo- 
mentarily broken  for  every  vibration  of  the 
membrane.  The  receiving  instrument,  R, 
consists  of  a  coil  or  helix,  inclosing  an  iron 
rod  and  hxed  upon  a  hollow  sounding-box, 
and  is  founded  on  the  fact — first  investi- 
p:ated  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry — that 
iron  bars,  when  magnetized  by  means  of  an 
electric  current,  become  shghtly  elongated, 
and  at  the  interruption  of  the  current  are 
restored  to  their  normal  length.  In  the 
receiving  instrument  these  elongations  and 
shortenings  of  the  iron  bar  will  succeed  each 
other  vfith  precisely  the  same  interval  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  original  tone,  and  the 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  bar  will  be 
communicated  to  the  sounding-box,  thus 
being  made  distinctly  audible  at  the  receiv- 
ing station. 

Reiss's  apparatus  was  capable  of  producing 
only  one  of  the  three  characteristics  of  sound, 
viz.,  its  pitch.  It  could  not  produce  different 
degrees  of  intensity  or  other  qualities  of  tones, 
but  merely  sung,  with  its  own  voice, — which 
was  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  toy-trumpet, — 
the  melodies  transmitted.  Referring  to  the 
graphic  representation  of  the  composite  tone 
in  figure  i,  this  apparatus  would  reproduce 
the  waves  at  properly  recurring  intervals, 
but  they  would  all  be  of  precisely  the  same 
amplitude  or  intensity,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  all  produced  by  an  electric  current 
of  the  same  strength. 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  Mr.  Elisha  Gray, 
of  Chicago,  invented  a  method  of  electrical 
transmission  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tones,  as  well  as  their  pitch, 
was  properly  reproduced  at  the  receiving 
station.  This  was  a  very  important  dis- 
covery,— in  fact,  a  prerequisite  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telephone  both  in  respect 


to  the  reproduction  of  harmonic  musical 
tones  and  of  articulate  speech,  as  it  enabled 
any  required  number  of  different  tones  to  be 
reproduced  simultaneously,  without  destroy- 
ing their  individuality. 

In  this  method  a  separate  series  of  elec- 
trical impulses  of  varying  strength  as  well 
as  rapidity  passed  into  the  line,  thus  repro- 
ducing at  the  distant  end  the  intensities  of 
the  vibrations,  corresponding  to  the  graphic 
representation  on  the  fourth  or  bottom  line 
of  figure  i.  By  this  means  a  tune  could  be 
reproduced  at  any  distance,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  including  its  pitch,  varying  in- 
tensity and  quality  of  sound.  With  a 
receiving  instrument  consisting  of  an  electro- 
magnet, having  its  armature  rigidly  fixed 
to  one  pole,  and  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  space  of  -j^  of  an  inch,  and  mounted 
upon  a  hollow  sounding-box  which,  like 
that  of  a  violin,  responded  to  all  vibrations 
which  were  communicated  to  it,  the  tones 
became  very  loud  and  distinct. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Gray  conceived  the 
idea  of  controlling  the  formation  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  electric  waves,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram,  figures  i,  2,  and  3,  by 
means  of  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm 
capable  of  responding  to  sounds  of  eveiy 
kind  traversing  the  atmosphere,  so  arranged 
as  to  reproduce  these  vibrations  at  a  dis- 
tance. When  this  was  accomplished  the 
problem  of  the  transmission  and  reproduc- 
tion of  articulate  speech  over  an  electric 
conductor  was  theoretically  solved. 

The  principle  and  mode  of  operation  of 
Gray's  original  telephone  are  shown  in  the 
accompanyingfigures.  The  person  transmit- 
ting sounds  speaks  into  the  mouthpiece  T,. 
D,  is  a  diaphragm  of  some  thin  substance 
capable  of  responding  to  the  various  com- 
plex vibrations  produced  by  the  human 
voice.  To  the  center  of  the  diaphragm,  one 
end  of  a  light  metallic  rod,  N,  is  rigidly 
attached,  the  other  extending  into  a  glass 
vessel,  J,  placed  beneath  the  chamber.  This 
vessel,  whose  lower  end  is  closed  by  a 
metallic  plug,  p,  is  filled  wiih  slightiy  acidu- 
lated water,  or  some  other  liquid  of  the  same 
specific  resistance,  and  the  metallic  plug  or 
end  placed  in  connection  with  one  terminal 
of  an  electric  circuit,  the  other  end  being 
joined  by  a  very  light  wire  to  the  rod,  N, 
near  the  diaphragm.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  water  in  the  vessel  forms  a  part  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  current  from 
a  battery  placed  in  this  circuit  will  pass. 
Now,  as  the  excursions  of  the  plunger-rod 
vary  with   the    amplitude  of   the   scvwft. 
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vibrations  made  by  the  diaphragm  to  which 
it  is  attached,  as  well  as  with  the  rapidity  of 
their  succession,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  distance,  and  consequendy  the  redst- 
ance  to  the  passage  of  tlie  cuirent,  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  tod  and  the  metallic 
plug,  must  vary  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
this  produces  a  series  of  corresponding 
variations  in  the  strength  of  the  battery 
current. 

The  receiving  apparatus  consists  simply 
of  an  electro-magnet,  H,  and  armature,  a 
diaphragm,  D,  and  a  mouthpiece,  T.  The 
soft  iron  armature  which  is  attached  to  the 
diaphragm  stands  just  in  front  of  the  electro- 
magnet ;  consequently,  when  the  latter  acts, 
it  does  so  in  obedience  to  current  pulsations, 
which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
vibrating  diaphragm,  D„  and  thus,  through 
the  additional  intermediary  of  the  soft  iron, 
the  vibrations  produced  by  the  voice  in  T„ 
are  communicated  to  the  diaphragm,  T,  of 
the  receiving  apparatus,  and  thus  sounds  of 
eveiy  character,  including  all  the  tones  of 
tKe  human  voice,  are  reproduced  with  abso- 
lute fidelity  and  distinctness. 

In  the  summer  of  1876,  Professor  A,  G. 
Bell,  of  the  Boston  University,  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
a  telephonic  apparatus  by  which  articulate 
Speech  could  be  transmitted  over  an  electric 
circuit,  and  reproduced  at  a  distance  with 
some  degree  of  distinctness. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  figure  6,  illus- 
trates the  principle  and  method  of  working 
of  this  apparatus.  A  represents  the  transmit- 
ting, and  B  the  receiving,  apparatus.  When 
a  person  speaks  into  the  tube,  T,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  the  acoustic  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  are  communicated  to  a 
membrane  tighdy  stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  tube,  upon  which  is  cemented  a  light 
permanent  bar  magnet,  n  s.  This  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet, 
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M,  in  the  circuit  of  the  line,  which  is  con- 
slandy  charged  by  a  current  from  the  battery, 
E.  The  vibrations  of  the  magnet  n  s  in- 
duce magneto-electric  pulsations  in  the  coils 
of  the  electro- magnet,  M,  which  traverse 
the  circuit,  and  the  magnitude  of  these  pul- 
sations is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  and 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  magnet 
Consecjuently,  this  apparatus  is  capable  of 
transmitting  both  the  pitch  and  intensity  of 
the  tones  which  enter  the  tube,  T.  The  re- 
ceiving instrument  consists  simply  of  a 
tubular  electro-magnet,  R,  formed  of  a  sin- 
gle helix  with  an  external  soft  iron  case,  into 
the  top  of  which  is  loosely  fitted  the  iron 
plate,  r,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations  by 
the  acdon  of  the  magnetizing  helik.  The 
sounds  produced  in  this  manner  were  quite 
weak  and  could  only  be  transmitted  a  short 
distance ;  but  the  mere  accomplishment  of 
the  feat  of  transmitting  electric  impulsa 
over  a  metaUic  wire  whidi  should  reprodixe 
articulate  speech,  evea  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, at  the  fiuther  end,  excited  great  interest 
in  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  popular  point  of 
view  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

During  the  ensuing  autumn  some  impM'- 
tant  chants  in  the  telephone  were  effected 
whereby  its  articulating  properties  were 
greatly  improved.  Professor  A.  E.  Polbear 
of  Tuils  College,  observing  that  the  actual 
function  of  the  battery  current  with  which  the 
line  was  charged  in  Bell's  method,  had  simply 
the  effect  of  polarizing  the  soft  iron  cores  c^ 
the  transmittmg  aad  receiving  instruments,  w 
of  converting  them  into  permanent  magnets, 
and  that  the  mere  passage  of  the  constasi 
voltaic  current  over  the  Ime  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  result,  conceived  the  idea 
of  maintaining  the  cores  in  a  permanently 
magnetic  or  polarized  state  by  me  inductrre 
influence  of  a  permanent  magnet  instead 
of  by  a  voltaic  current  Penoanent  mag- 
nets with  small  helices  of  insulated  cof^Ki 
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wire  sunounding  one  or  both  poles  were 
therefore  substituted  by  him  in  place  of  the 
electro- magnets  and  battery  previously  em- 
ployed. 

Another  important   improvement   which 
was  made  consisted  in  using  the  same  in- 


strument  for  both  sending  and  receiving 
instead  of  employing  instruments  of  differ- 
ent constmctioD,  as  had  been  previously  done. 

The  principle  and  mode  of  operation  of 
the  improved  apparatus  is  represented  in 
figure  7. 

It  consists  of  an  ordinary  permanent  bar 
magnet,  N.S;  a  single  helix,  H,  of  insulated 
copper  wire  placed  upon  one  end  of  the 
magnet,  and  a  metallic  diaphragm,  D,  con- 
sisting of  a  disk  of  thin  sheet-iron  two  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  and  one  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  thick,  forming  an  armature  to 
the  magnet,  N  S.  The  vibratory  motions 
of  the  air  produced  by  the  voice  or  other 
cause  are  directed  toward,  and  concentrated 
upon,  the  diaphragm,  D,  by  means  of  a 
mouthpiece,  T.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
when  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the 
air  in  front  of  the  mouthpiece  the  impact 
of  the  waves  of  air  against  the  elastic  dia- 
phragm will  cause  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  the  latter.  This  in  turn,  by  reacting 
upon  the  magnet,  disturbs  the  norm^ 
magnetic  condition  of  the  bar,  and  since 
any  change  of  magnetism  in  this  tends  to 
generate  electrical  currents  in  the  surround- 
ing  helix,   the  circuit  in  which  the  helix 


may  be  placed  will  be  traversed  by  a  series 
of  electrical  pulsations  or  currents.  More- 
over, as  these  currents  continue  to  be  gen- 
erated so  long  as  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm continues,  and  as  they  increase  and 
decrease  in  strength  with  the  amplitude  of 
its  vibrations,  thus  varying  with  the  varia- 
tions of  its  amplitude,  it  is  evident  that  they 
virtually  possess  all  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  agent  acting  upon  the  trans- 
mitting diaphragm.  Consequendy,  by  their 
electro-magnedc  action  upon  the  magnet  of 
an  apparatus,  identical  with  the  one  above 
described  and  placed  in  the  same  circuit, 
they  will  cause  its  diaphragm  to  vibrate  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Menlo  Park, 
New  Jersey,  has  invented  a  telephone, 
which,  like  that  of  Gray,  shown  in  figure 
6,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  varying  the 
strength  of  a  battery  cunent  in  unison  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  vocal  utterance.  The 
problem  of  practically  varying  the  resistance 
controlled  by  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  oms.  By  constant  experimenting,  Mr. 
Edison  at  length  made  the  discovery  that, 
when  properly  prepared,  carbon  possessed 
the  remarkable  property  of  changing  its 
resistance  with  pressure,  and  that  the  ratios 
of  these  changes,  moreover,  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  pressure.  Here  then  was 
the  solution,  for,  by  vibrating  a  diaphragm 
with  varying  degrees  of  pressure  against  a 
disk  of  carbon,  which  is  made  to  form  a 
portion  of  an  electric  circuit,  the  resistance 
of  the  disk  would  vary  in  precise  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  pressure,  and  conse- 
quendy a  proportionate  variation  would  be 
occasioned  in  the  strength  of  the  current. 
The  latter  would  thus  possess  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  vocal  waves,  and  by  its 
reaction  through  the  medium  of  an  electro- 
magnet, might  then  transfer  them  to  a  metal- 
lic diaphragm,  causing  the  latter  to  vibrate, 
and  thus  reproduce  audible  speech. 

Figure  8   shows  the   telephone  as  now 
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constructed  by  Mr.  Edison.  The  carbon 
disk  is  tepresented  by  the  black  portion,  E, 
near  the  diaphragm,  A  A,  placed  between 


two  platinum  plates,  D  and  G,  which  are 
connected  in  the  battery  circuit,  as  shown 
by  the  lines.  A  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
fi,  is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  metallic 
diaphragm,  and  presses  lightly  against  an 
ivory  piece,  C,  which  is  placed  directly  over 
one  of  the  platinum  plates.  Whenever, 
therefore,  any  motion  is  given  to  the  dia- 
phragm it  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
corresponding  pressure  upon  the  carbon 
and  by  a  change  of  resistance  in  the  latter, 
as  described  above.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
electro- magnet,  properly  fitted  with  an  iron 
diaphragm,  will  answer  for  a  receiving  in- 
strument in  connection  with  this  apparatus. 

Figure  9  shows  a  sending  and  receiving 
telephone  and  a  box  containing  the  battery. 

Many  other  modifications  of  the  spealting 
telephone  have  been  devised,  but  they  aU 
possess  certain  common  characteristics  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Gray's  original  discovery; 
and  are  essentially  the  same  in  principle 
although  differing  somewhat  in  matters  of 
detail.  All,  for  example,  employ  a  dia- 
phragm at  the  transmittmg  end  capable  of 
responding  to  the  acoustic  vibrations  of  the 
air ;  all  employ  a  diaphragm  at  the  receiv- 
ing end,  capable  of  being  thrown  into  vibra- 
tions by  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  helix, 
corresponding  to  the  vibrations  of  the  trans- 
mitting diaphragm ;  and  finally,  all  depend 


for  their  action  upon  undulating  dectnc 
currents  produced  by  the  vibiatoiy  molkm 
of  a  transmitting  diaphragm  which  increases 
and  decreases  the  number  and  amplitude 
of  the  electric  impulses  transmitted  over  the 
wire  without  brewing  the  circuit 

During  the  ^ast  year  many  ingenious  per- 
sons have  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  speaking  telephones,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  various  modiJScations  ha>-e 
succeeded  in  gready  improving  the  iaven- 
tion,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  practical 
use.  Prominent  among  these  is  Mr.  G.  H. 
Phelps,  an  inventor  of  several  valuable  tele- 
graph instruments,  to  whose  ability  in  die 
scientific  arrangement  of  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus,  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  the  most  effective  telephones  yet 
introduced.  The  peculiar  excellence  of 
these  instruments  consists  in  their  distinO 
articulation,  combined  with  a  loudness  of 
utterance  that  is  not  met  with  in  the  numa- 
ous  other  forms  that  have  appeared  up  to 
the  present  time.  Both  of  these  qualities, 
manifesdy  so   desirable,  are,  in   these  in- 


struments, developed  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  while  the  distance  over  which  they 
may  be  used  is  also  another  of  their  distiD- 
guishing  characteristics,  circuits  o^  oyer  mk 
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hundred  miles  in  length  having  been  worked 
by  them  with  the  most  admirable  results. 

The  form  designed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  which 
is  now  being  extensively  introduced  into 
practical  use,  consists  of  a  polished  oval- 
shaped  case  of  hard  rubber  (figure  lo), 
with  magnet,  diaphragm  and  coils  inside. 
in  connection  with  this  there  is  also  a 
small  magneto-electrical  machine,  contained 
in  an  oblong  wooden  box  (figure  ii), 
which  is  used  for  operating  a  call-bdl 
when  the  attention  of  the  correspondent 
at  the  distant  station  is  required.  The 
currents,  which  are  generated  by  this  ma- 
chine by  turning  a  crank,  are  conveyed  by 
the  conducting  wires  through  the  helices 
of  a  polarized  magnet,  or  relay,  and  cause  a 
hammer  attached  to  an  armature  lever  to 
vibrate  against  a  bell,  thus  producing  a  vio- 
lent ringing,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  apparatus. 

Probably  the  value  of  no  invention  was 
ever  more  promptly  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic than  the  telephone.  Already  many 
thousands  of  them  are  in  practical  use  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  employed 
as  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  counting-room  and  the  factory,  the  mer- 
chant's residenceand  the  office,  thepublishing 
house  and -the  printing-office,  and,  in  short, 
wherever  oral  communication  is  desired  be- 
tween persons  separated  by  any  distance 
beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  human 
voice.  In  Germany  it  is  being  rapidlyintro- 
duced  into  the  various  mihtary  establish- 
ments, and  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
telegraph  administration  for  connecting 
small  villages  and  hamlets  with  the  regular 
telegraph  offices.  It  will  undoubtedly  afford 
the  means  of  extending  telegraphic  facilities 
in  this  country  to  many  thousands  of  places 
where  the  amount  of  business  is  insufficient 
to  support  a  regular  telegraph  office,  but 
where  a  line  could  be  built  and  the  telephone 
could  be  brought  into  use  for  the  transmis- 
apn  of  messages  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
ofiice,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  speaking  phonograph,  also  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical invention,  no  electricity  being  used. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  allied  to  the  tele- 
phone in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  like  the 
latter,  its  action  depends  upon  the  vibratory 
motions  of  a  metallic  diaphragm  capable  of 
receiving  from,  and  transmitting  to,  the  air, 
sound  vibrations. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  speaking  phono- 
graph consists  of  a  mounted  diaphragm,  so 
arranged  as  to  operate  a  small  steel  stylus 


placed  just  below  and  opposite  its  center,  and 
a  brass  cylinder,  figure  ii,  six  or  more 
inches  long  by  three  or  four  in  diameter, 
which  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  ex- 


tending each  way  beyond  its  ends  for  3  dis- 
tance about  equal  to  its  own  length.  A 
spiral  groove  is  cut  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cylinder,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
each  spiral  of  the  groove  being  separated 
from  its  neighbor  by  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  The  ^afl  or  axis  is  also  cut  by  a  screw 
thread  corresponding  to  the  spiral  groove  of 
the  cylinder,  and  works  in  screw  bearings, 
consequently  when  the  cylinder  is  caused  to 
revolve,  by  means  of  a  crank  that  is  fitted 
to  the  axis  for  this  purpose,  it  receives  a  for- 
ward or  backward  movement  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  for  every  turn  of  the  same, 
the  direction,  of  course,  depending  upon  the 
way  the  crank  is  turned.  The  diaphragm,  fig- 
ure 13,  is  supported  by  an  upright  casting 
capable  of  adjustment,  and  so  arranged  that 
it  maybe  removed  altogether  when  necessary. 
When  in  use,however,  it  is  clamped  in  a  fixed 
position  above  or  in  front  of  the  cylinder, 
thus  bringing  the  stylus  always  opposite  the 
groove  as  the  cylinder  is  turned.  A  small, 
flat  spring  attached  to  the  casting  extends 
underneath  the  diaphragm  as  far  as  its  cen- 
ter and  carries  the  stylus,  and  between  the 
diaphragm  and  spring  a  small  piece  of  indta 
rubber  is  placed  to  modify  the  action,  it 
having  been  found  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  this  means  than  when  the  stylus 
is  rigidly  attached  to  the  diaphragm  itsclH 
The  action  of  the  apparatus  will  now  be 
readily  understood  from  what  follows.  The 
cylinder  is  first  very  smoothly  covered  with  I  , 
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tin-foil,  and  the  diaphragm  securely  fastened 
in  place  by  clamping  its  support  to  the  base 
of  the  instrument.  When  this  has  been 
properly  done,  the  stylus  should  lightly 
press  against  that  part  of  the  foil  over  the 
groove.  The  crank  is  now  turned,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  some  one  speaks  into  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  instrument,  which  will 
cause  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate,  and  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  latter  correspond  with  the 
movements  of  the  air  producing  them,  the 
soft  and  yielding  foil  will  become  marked 
along  the  line  of  the  groove  by  a  series  of 
indentations    of    different    depths,  varying 


sequently,  rising  and  falling  with  the  depres- 
sions in  the  foil,  its  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  thence  through  the 
intervening  air  to  the  ear,  where  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound  is  produced. 

As  the  faithful  reproduction  of  a  sound 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  rcjHOduc- 
tion  of  similar  acoustic  vibrations  in  a  given 
time,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  the 
cylinder  should  be  made  to  revolve  widi 
absolute  uniformity  at  all  times,  otherwise  a 
difference  more  or  less  marked  between  the 
original  sound  and  the  reproduction  wiD 
become  manifest   To  secure  this  unifonniEy 


with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
diaphragm;  or, in  other  words,  with  the  in- 
flections or  modulations  of  the  speaker's 
voice.  These  Inflections  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  visible  speech, 
which,  in  foct,  they  really  are.  If  now  the 
diaphragm  is  removed,  by  loosening  the 
clamp,  and  the  cylinder  then  turned  back  to 
the  starting  point,  we  have  only  to  replace 
the  diaphragm  and  turn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  at  first,  to  hear  repeated  all  that  has 
been  spoken  into  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
apparatus ;  the  stylus,  by  this  means,  being 
caused  to  traverse  its  former  path,  and  con- 


of  motion,  and  produce  a  pnctically  wod[- 
ing  machine  for  automatically  recordiii| 
speeches,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
perfectly  reproducing  the  same,  the  invents 
has  devised  an  apparatus  in  which  a  plaie 
replaces  the  cylinder.  This  plate,  which  is 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  volute  ifiini 
groove  cut  in  its  surface  on  both  sides  fitm 
its  center  to  within  one  inch  of  its  enter 
edge ;  an  arm  guided  by  the  spiral  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  plate  carries  a  diaphragm 
and  mouthpiece  at  its  extreme  end.  If  the 
arm  be  placed  near  the  center  of  the  pi 
■  owil'- 
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the  arm  to  follow  the  spiral  outward  to  the 
edge.  A  spring  and  train  of  wheel-woik 
regulated  by  a  friction  governor  serves  to 
give  uniform  motion  to  the  plate.  The 
sheet  upon  which  the  record  is  made  is  of 


tin-foil.  This  is  fastened  to  a  paper  frame, 
made  by  cutting  a  nine-inch  disk  from  a 
scjuare  piece  of  paper  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  plate.  Four  pins  upon  the 
plate  pass  through  corresponding  eyelet- 
holes  punched  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
paper,  when  the  latter  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
thus  secure  accurate  registration,  while  a 
damping-frame  hinged  to  the  plate  fastens  the 
foil  and  its  paper  frame  securely  to  the  latter. 
The  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  the  plate 
may  be  started  and  stopped  instantly,  or  its 
motion  reversed  at  will,  thus  giving  the  greal- 
estconvenience  toboth  speaker  and  copyist. 

The  articulation  and  quality  of  the  phono- 
graph, although  not  yet  perfect,  is  full  as 
good  as  the  telephone  was  six  months  ago. 
The  instrument,  when  perfected  and  moved 
by  clock-work,  will  undoubtedly  reproduce 
every  condition  of  the  human  voice,  includ- 
ing the  whole  world  of  expression  in  speech 
and  song. 

The  sheet  of  tin-foii  or  other  plastic  mate- 
rial receiving  the  impressions  of  sound,  will 
be  stereotyped  or  electrotyped  so  as  to  be 
multiplied  and  made  durable ;  or  the  cylin- 
der will  be  made  of  a  material  plastic  when 
used,  and  hardening  afterward.  Thin  sheets 
'^i  fapier  mathj,  or  of  various  substances 
which  soften  by  heat,  would  be  of  this  char- 
^ter.  Having  provided  thus  for  the  dura- 
bility of  the  phonograph  plate,  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  make  it  separable  from  the 
cyhnder  producing  it,  and  attachable  to  a 
corresponding  cylinder  anywhere  and  at 
any  time.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  stand- 
ard of  diameter  and  pitch  of  screw  for 
phonograph  cylinders.  Friends  at  a  distance 
wJl  then  send  to  each  other  phonograph 
wtters,  which  will  talk  at  any  time  in  the 
friend's  voice  when  put  upon  the  instrument. 


How  startling  also  it  will  be  to  reproduce 
and  hear  at  pleasure  the  voice  of  the  dead  I 
Ail  of  these  things  are  to  be  common,  every- 
day experiences  within  a  few  years.     It  will 
be  possible  a  generation  hence  to  take  a  file 
of    phonograph  letters, 
spoken  at  different  ages 
by  the  same  person,  and 
hear  the  early  prattle, 
the  changing  voice,  the 
manly  tones,  and  also  the 
varying     manner     and 
moods  of  the  speaker.— 
so  expressive  of   char- 
acter—from childhood 
up! 

These  are  some  of 
the  private  applications. 
For  public  uses,  we  shall  have  galleries 
where  phonograph  sheets  will  be  preserved 
as  photographs  and  books  now  are.  The 
utterances  of  great  speakers  and  singers 
will  there  be  kept  for  a  thousand  years. 
In  these  galleries  spoken  languages  will  be 
preserved  from  century  to  century,  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  dialect, 
or  brogue.  As  we  go  now  to  see  the  stere- 
opticon,  we  shall  go  to  public  halls  to  hear 
these  treasures  of  speech  and  song  brought 
out  and  reproduced  as  loud,  or  louder,  than 
when  first  spoken  or  sung  by  the  truly  great 
ones  of  earth.  Certainly,  within  a  dozen 
years,   some   of  the    great    singers  will  be 


induced  to  sing  into  the  ear  of  the  phono- 
graph, and  the  electrotyped  cylinders  thence 
obtained  will  be  put  into  the  hand-organs 
of  the  streets,  and  we  shall  hear  the  actual 
voice  of  Christine  Nilsson  or  Miss  Cary 
ground  out  at  every  comer. 

In  public  exhibitions,  also,  we  shall  have 
reproductions  of  the  sounds  of  nature,  and 
of  noises  familiar  and  unfamiliar.     Nothing  ■ 
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will  be  easier  than  to  catch  the  sounds  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach,  the  roar  of  Niagara, 
the  discoids  of  the  streets,  the  noises  of 
animals,  the  puffing  and  rush  of  the  railroad 
train,  the  rolling  of  thunder,  or  even  the 
tumult  of  a  battle. 

When  popular  aiis  are  sung  into  the 
phonograph,  and  the  notes  are  then  repro- 
duced in  reverse  order,  very  curious  and 
beautiful  musical  effects  are  oftentimes  pro- 
duced, having  no  apparent  resemb^ce  to 
those  contained  in  their  originals.  The 
instrument  may  thus  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
musical  kaleidoscope,  by  means  of  which 
an  infinite  variety  of  new  combinations  may 
be  produced  &om  the  musical  compositions 
now  in  existence. 

The  speaking  phonograph  will,  doubtless, 


be  applied  to  bell-punches,  docks,  complaint 
boxes  in  public  conveyances  and  to  toys  of 
all  kinds.  It  will  supersede  the  short-band 
writer  in  taking  letters  by  dictation  and  in 
the  taking  of  testimony  before  referees. 
Phonographic  letters  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
the  foil  being  wound  on  paper  cylinders  of 
the  size  of  a  finger.  It  will  recite  poems 
in  the  voice  of  tibe  author,  and  reproduce 
the  speeches  of  celebrated  orators.  Dramas 
will  be  produced  in  which  all  the  parts  wiD 
be  "  well  spoken, — with  good  accent,  and 
good  discretion ; "  the  onginal  matrice  be- 
ing prepared  on  one  machine  provided  widi 
a  rubber  tube  having  several  mouthpieces; 
and  Madame  Tussaud's  figures  will  hoe- 
af^  talk,  as  well  as  look,  like  their  great 
prototypes! 


OF    FLOWERS. 


There  were  no  roses  till  the  first  child  died. 
No  violets,  nor  balmy -breathed  heart's-ease. 
No  heliotrope,  nor  buds  bo  dear  to  bees. 

The  honey-hearted  suckle,  no  gold-eyed 

And  lowly  dandelion,  nor,  stretching  wide, 
Clover  and  cowslip-cups,  like  rival  seas. 
Meeting  and  parting,  as  the  young  spring  breeze 

Runs  giddy  races  playing  seek  and  hide. 

For  all  flowers  died  when  Eve  left  Paradise, 

And  all  the  world  was  flowerless  awhile. 

Until  a  little  child  was  laid  in  earth; 

TTien  from  its  grave  grew  violets  for  its  ^es. 
And  from  its  lips  rose-petals  for  its  smile, 
And  so  all  flowets  from  that  child's  death  took  birth. 


TWENTY-SIX   HOURS  A   DAY. 


II, — HOW  TC 

In  a  previous  paper  some  suggestions 
were  made  in  reganl  to  the  various  ways  of 
saving  time  from  home  work  for  purposes  of 
culture.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
how  this  time  may  be  used  to  advantage ; 
for  it  will  be  very  easy  to  let  it  slip  through 
our  fingers,  even  after  we  have  worked  hard 
to  get  it. 

The  first  thing  is  to  set  apart  some  ddinite 
time  in  the  day  for  this  purpose.  Consider 
that  you  have  earned  it    You  certainly 


have,  if  a  long  day's  work  can  do  it  Talk 
about  the  ten-hour  law  I  I  wish  even 
mother  of  little  children  could  get  her  whofc 
day's  work  into  twelve  hours.  Most  motho? 
find  their  heads  and  hands  employed  till  the 
younger  children,  at  least,  are  in  bed.  Takt 
that  hour,  then,  as  early  in  the  evening  c 
possible.  I  know  the  mending-basket  wffi 
loom  up  before  you ;  there  will  be  a  three- 
cornered  rent  in  Mary's  sciiool-dress,  boot- 
buttons  will  be<tf  ctf  sh<KS,that  must  be  pot 
l^ctizecDvCjOOglC 
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on  in  the  morning.  But  do  onlj'  what  is 
impeistive,  and  let  the  rest  eo-  Impress  it 
on  your  mind  that  you  take  tnis  time,  not  as 
a  mere  selfish  indulgence,  but  to  fit  yourself 
better  for  your  other  duties,  and  obstacles 
will  vanish. 

Perhaps  your  tired  head  and  nerves  will 
refuse  to  read  anything  serious.  Then  laugh 
over  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  or  H,  H.'s 
"  Bits  of  Travel."  Whatever  hour  you 
choose,  be  resolute  about  taking  it  There 
will  be  plenty  of  necessary  interruptioDS : 
accept  these  cheeriolly ;  but  do  not  let  trifles 
interrupt  you,  and  do  not  be  yourself  guilty 
of  m^ing  any  unnecessary  hinderances. 
Yon  will  be  fortunate  if  you  can  average 
four  or  five  evenings  a  week.  But  that  time 
steadily  improved  for  a  year  will  accomplish 
an  amount  of  work  which  will  surprise  you. 
You  have  probably  heard  the  story  of  the 
young  man  who  read  Macaulay's  "  History 
of  England"  in  a  few  months,  by  reading  a 
little  every  day  while  waiting  for  his  meids. 
The  books  lay^  on  the  parlor  table  of  his 
boarding-house,  and  whde  his  companions 
were  "  fooling,"  as  they  appropriately  called 
it,  he  read  a  few  pages,  finishing  the  volumes 
long  before  he  or  any  one  else  would  have 
supposed  it  possible.  After  awhile  you  will 
find  yourself  plaiming  your  work  ahead  and 
crowding  other  duties  closer,  so  as  to  leave 
diis  time  free,  just  as  your  boy  expedites  his 
hoeing  in  the  garden  when  Oiere  is  a  base- 
ball match  in  prospect 

When  the  hour  is  over,  if  you  must,  take 
up  your  wcffk  again  ;  ^ou  will  at  least  have 
something  better  to  think  of  than  your  serv- 
ants' failings  or  the  neighbors'  gossip.  Add 
to  this  time  all  the  little  odd  minutes  of  the 
day.  Keep  your  book  (with  a  mark  in  it,  so 
that  you  can  open  it  instantly  to  the  place) 
where  you  can  catch  it  up  when  you  are 
waiting  for  John  Income  to  dinner,  or  holding 
the  baby,,  or  watching  the  baking  of  your 
cake.  Onlytake  warning  from  King  Alfred's 
example,  and  don't  let  the  cake  bum. 

First  of  all,  however,  be  careful  not  to 
fritter  away  the  best  of  the  hour  reading 
the  paper.  There  is  a  deal  of  time  wasted 
over  newspapers.  Now  don't  look  at  me 
that  way,  nor  say  in  that  severe  tone,  "  We 
must  read  the  papers.  We  ought  to  keep 
mfoimed  about  events  in  our  own  country, 
at  least."  Granted  ;  but  how  does  a  woman 
read  the  papers  ?  She  generally  begins 
with  the  first  thing  she  happens  to  see  on 
the  first  page  without  much  regard  to  the 
anangement  of  that  particular  journal.  If 
political  news  comes  first,  she  reads  a  little 
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on  that  subject  till  she  thinks,  "  Oh,  this  is 
stupid,"  and  then  her  wandering  eyes  light 
on  the  column  of  jokes  and  anecdotes. 
Perhaps  close  by  is  a  "  fashion  chit-chat " 
or  a  "  what  to  wear "  article.  She  reads 
this,  of  course,  with  a  vaguely  virtuous  hope 
of  getting  some  ideas  about  making  or 
selecting  her  winter  wardrobe,  though  ex- 
perience ought  to  have  taught  her  that 
practical  ideas  are  seldom  found  in  a  fashion 
article.  In  the  next  column  is  the  local 
news,  including  a  thrilling  account  of  Tom 
Jones's  runaway.  She  knows  T.  J.  and  is 
interested  to  hear  that  "  the  spirited  animals 
were  finally  controlled  with  no  more  serious 
damage  than" — etc  Next  comes  the  no- 
tice of  Miss  Crcesus's  wedding.  To  be  sure 
she  don't  happen  to  belong  to  that  "  set," 
and  so  was  not  invited,  but  she  feels  a 
mild  flavor  of  second-hand  delight  at  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  bride's  superb 
point-lace  and  her  general  gracefulness,  and 
It  is  certainly  worth  knowing  that  the 
"  bridesmaids,  Misses  Gusher,  PuSer  and 
Troddle,  daughters  of  some  of  our  most 
.wealthy  and  influential  citizens,  were  radiant 
with  the  charms  of  their  youthful  beauty." 
If  she  is  "  musical,"  she  must  read  about 
Madame  Hi-puffs  concert,  in  order  to  learn 
that  she  treated  somebody's  concerto  "with 
exquisite  phrasing  and  ddicate  shading,  and 
that  her  technique  was  almost  perfect,  es- 
pecially in  the  affeggio  passages."  If  artisti- 
cally inclined,  she  must  look  at  the  an  notices. 
It  is  worth  some  sacrifice  of  time  to  know 
that  "  our  young  townsman,  the  gifted  Mr. 
Bumt-Uraber,  throws  his  whole  soul  into 
his  pictures,"  that  he  has  a  "judicious  feeling 
for  nature,"  and  displays  "  great  breadth  of 
treatment,"  and  "  depth  of  color,"  and 
"  vigorous  handling."  Her  imagination  de- 
lights itself  in  the  description  of  his  "won- 
derful ihiarQSCuro"  " the  crispy  freshness  of 
his  foliage,'.'  "the  juicy  tenderness  of  his 
greens,"  etc,  etc.  By  this  time  half  an 
hour  or  more  has  gone  and  she  has  not 
read  the  paper  yet;  that  is,  has  not  read 
it  as  she  fondly  imagined  she  was  doing, 
viz.,  to  leain  about  important  current  events. 

Now,  how  does  a  man  read  his  paper  ? 
He  first  reads  whatever  is  of  value  in  his 
particular  business,  then  the  news  frnm 
Washington,  if  Congress  is  in  session;  next 
that  from  Europe;  then  fires  and  failures,  and 
the  money  market;  after  that,  if  not  too 
hurried,  he  turns  to  the  editorials,  or  searched 
out  items  of  especial  interest.  In  fifteen 
minutes  he  is  ready  to  lay  the  paper  aside. 

In  planning  to  use  our  readins^  bours'to 
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the  best  advantage,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  takes  no  longer  to  read  the  best  than 
the  poorest.  It  is  easy  to  spend  time 
enough  over  some  foolish  newspaper  stoiy 
to  read  one  of  Shakspere's  plays.  Keep 
on  hand  some  good,  hearty  book  with 
"  meat "  in  it,  chosen  because  you  are  really 
interested  in  it,  notbecauseit  is  "considered" 
the  coirect  thing  to  read.  If  you  are  too 
tired  and  sleepy  to  icad  anything  difficult, 
tiy  something  light,  but  let  it  be  the  best 
of  its  kind,  not  "slojis."  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  some  bookhke  Howell's  "Wedding 
Journey,"  or  Warner's  "  Back-log  Studies," 
to  read  in  the  odd  minutes  and  in  those 
evenings  when  joa.  are  too  thoioughly  tired 
in  mind  and  body  to  read  anything  heavier, 
and  keep  the  "  hearty  book  "  for  the  times 
when  you  are  fresher.  The  great  danger 
of  this  is  that  the  easy  reading  becomes  so 
interesting  that  the  steady,  su^tantial  work 
is  crowded  out  But  are  we  not  sometimes 
frightened  into  thinking  that  good  reading 
must  necessarily  be  tiresome?  Novels  with 
exciting  plots  are  more  &tiguing  to  a  brain 
weary  with  the  distractions  of  woman's  work 
than  a  thoughtful  essay  or  a  majestic  poem. 
It  is  not  stimulus  that  is  needed,  but  change. 
In  Macaulay's  "  Essays,"  or  a  good  transla- 
tion of  the  "  liiad,"  the  perfection  of  the  style 
or  the  music  of  the  rhythm  falls  on  a  tired 
spirit  like  showers  on  the  thirsty  earth.  Yet 
fatigued  and  busy  women  stir  up  their  already 
excited  nerves  with  Charles  Reade  or  Wil- 
kie  Collins,  and  then  complain  that  they 
"can't  read  evenings;  it  makes  them  so 
nervous  they  can't  sleep." 

Women  sometimes  think  they  will  not  be 
interested  in  the  standard  English  classics, 
just  because  they  are  standard  and  classic. 
Not  long  since,  an  intelligent  lady  was  tell- 
ing me  how  surprised  she  was  to  find 
Bacon's  "  Essays"  so  interesting.  She  said : 
"  I  was  lying  on  the  lounge  in  my  hus- 
band's library,  one  evening,  after  an  unusu- 
ally wearisome  day,  and  took  it  up  because 
it  was  the  nearest  book,  and  I  really  felt  as 
if  I  could  not  go  across  the  room  for 
another.  I  was  perfecdy  absorbed  before  I 
knew  it,  and  read  for  an  hour  with  a  sense 
of  freshness  and  exhilaration  which  I  had 
not  known  for  a  long  time.  I  felt  as  if 
somehow  I  had  got  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  things.  I  had  always  suppiosed  that 
Lord  Bacon,  being  very  learned,  was  there- 
fore very  dull  and  entirely  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. " 

If  you  like  history, 
"The  world  ii  all  before  you,  where  lo  choose." 


If  you  are  fond  of  science,  you  cannot 
fell  to  be  interested  in  the  papers  and  books 
in  this  field, — ^never  so  numerous  and  never 
so  well  adapted  for  popular  reading  as  now. 
If  you  imagine  any  of  these  dcpartracnts 
"  too  literary,"  and  cannot  be  happy  without 
a  novel,  there  are  works  of  fiction  that  are 
as  important  a  part  of  one's  education  as 
— quadratic  equations,  to  say  the  least: 
"  Romola,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Hypatia,"  "  David 
Copperfield,"  "  Pendennis,"  "  The  Scariet 
Letter."  Just  think  of  all  the  books  so 
well  worth  reading,  and  yet  people  wiH 
continue  to  draw  out  of  the  libraries 
dreary  "society  novels,"  or  poor  transla. 
tions  of  worse  French  and  German  lorc- 
stoiiesl  It  is  like  eating  apple-skins  and 
potato-parings  when  bananas  and  onngcs 
might  be  had  for  the  picking!  Bishop 
Potter  sap's:  "It  is  nearly  an  axiom  that 
people  will  not  be  better  than  the  boob 
they  read."  Consider,  therefore,  what  kind 
of  books  you  read. 

No  doubt  many  read  poor  books  because 
they  do  not  know  just  what  they  wauL  The 
catalogue  of  the  library  is  a  bewildering 
labyrinth,  and  the^  choose  books  at  randiXD, 
for  a  "taking"  title,  or  because  somebody 
else  says  they  are  "splendid."  To  avoid 
this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  list  of  boob 
and  authors  that  you  wish  to  read.  Have 
in  your  woric-basket  or  table-drawer,  where 
you  can  lay  yoi;r  hand  on  them  easily, 
some  slips  of  paper  or  a  little  memorandum- 
book  and  a  pencil.  If  you  have  to  go  into 
the  next  room  or  down-stairs  after  paper, 
and  then  hunt  up  a  pencil,  and  pohafs  a 
knife  to  sharpen  it  with,  die  chances  ue 
that  you  will  never  make  your  list  Then  if 
in  your  reading,  or  in  conversation  with 
some  one  who  knows,  you  find  a  tempting 
allusion  to  some  book  or  author,  you  can 
"  make  a  note  of  it,"  With  your  list  in 
your  pocket  or  your  head,  you  can  go  to 
the  public  library  and  intelligently  choose 
something  you  really  care  to  read  and  whidi 
will  pay  you  for  the  time  you  spend. 

There  is  very  little  difficult  in  getting 
good  books.  Most  of  the  large  cities  uh 
towns  have  well-selected  public  libiaiies, 
and  in  smaller  places  half-a-dozen  ladies, 
by  a  systematic  exchange  of  their  own  ind 
their  friends'  books,  could  find  good  reading 
enough  for  several  months  at  least  Ver^ 
few  people  would  refuse  to  lend  books  to  a 
club  of  ladies,  were  some  one  of  Aeir  mnn- 
ber  responsible  that  (hey  were  carefoilr 
used  and  promptly  returned.  TTie  per- 
sons who  really  love  txx^  most  dcvotedlf 
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geoerally  take  pleasure  in  lending  them  to 
appreciative  readers. 

Not  only  keep  on  hand  one  substantial 
book,  but  let  your  reading  run  for  awhile  on 
one  topic  and  its  relations.  A  great  deal 
of  the  good  of  our  reading  is  dissipated  by 
leaving  one  subject  before  we  have  read 
enough  about  it  to  clinch  it  in  our  minds. 
Ihe  next  topic  taken  up  pushes  the  first  one 
out  before  it  has  had  time  to  get  rooted. 

Now  don't  conjure  up  an  elephantine 
vi»on  of  a  ponderous  "  course  of  reading." 
Thevety  name  is  depressing,  for  it  recalls  to 
almost  every  one  some  discouraging  experi- 
ence. In  the  ignorance  and  enthusiasm  of 
girlhood,  I  asked  a  "  bookish  "  eldedy  cler- 
gyman for  a  "  course  of  reading."  He  veiy 
willingly  handed  me  a  list  of  books  covering 
a  sheet  of  commercial  note  paper,  made  up 
largdy  of  such  works  as  Rolltn's  "  Andent 
Histciy,"  Grote's  "  Greece,"  Gibbon's 
"  Declme  and  Fall,"  and  Buckle's  "  History 
of  Civilization,"  with  Whately's  "  Evidences" 
and  BuUer's  "Analogy"  for  a  diversion. 
With  a  commendable  desire  to  be  thorough 
and  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  attacked 
Rollin.  On  account  of  some  trouble 
with  my  eyes,  half  an  hour  a  day  was  all  I 
was  allowed  to  read.  By  chance  I  happened 
to  mention  what  I  was  doing  to  an  enter- 
prising sophomore  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
asked  menily : 

"  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  will  take 
you  to  read  Rollin,  in  half-hour  installments  ?" 

"  I  am  siu«  I  can't  tell,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  somewhere  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen years,"  he  replied ;  *'  and  you  may  ex- 
pect to  finish  your  list  some  time  in  the  next 
century,"  The  very  thought  so  frightened 
me  that  I  never  opened  the  book  again,  not 
even  to  count  the  pages  to  see  if  he  was 
right 

But  this  is  reading  by  course,  and  not  by 
topics.  A  friend  of  mine  tried  to  read 
Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  without 
much  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  English 
history.  She  found  so  much  of  which  she 
knew  nothing  taken  for  granted  as  ^miliar, 
that  she  grew  quite  disrouraged,  and  gave 
it  up.  One  day  she  saw  the  "Students' 
Hume,"  Here  was  the  very  book  she 
wanted,  and  taking  that  and  the  "  Students' 
France"  forabasis,she  constructed  a  course 
of  reading  to  meet  her  own  necessities.  She 
began  with  the  Norman  conquest,  for  she 
had  no  interest  in  the  endless  squabbles  of 
the  Saxons  and  Danes.  (Some  time  after- 
ward, however,  when  she  was  tracing  the 
rise  of  the  European  nations,  she  was  glad 


to  read  this  eariier  history.)  She  read  first 
the  story  of  the  re^  of  an  English  king, 
then  that  of  the  contemporary  French  sov- 
ereign, at  the  same  time  weaving  in  a 
wotrf  of  poetry,  romance,  and  biography. 
Bulwer's  "  Harold "  made  the  times  of 
the  Norman  conquest  vivid  and  real; 
"  Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenilworth,"  and  Shakspere's 
"  Henries,"  filled  out  the  pictures  of  the 
days  of  the  Flantagenets  and  Tudors;  and 
the  "  Abbot "  and  "  Woodstock  "  gave  her 
the  "local  coloring"  of  the  times  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Cromwell  She  ran 
over  some  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  tales 
and  Dick,ens's  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  for  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  awfut  days  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  gossipy  "  Queens 
of  England  "  (abridged  edition)  showed  her 
how  the  royal  wives  and  mothers  felt  and 
acted,  and  Victor  Hugo,  in  "  Les  Mis^ra- 
bles,"  furnished  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
batde  of  Waterloo.  In  this  manner,  with  a 
poem  here,  a  novel  or  biography  there,  she 
made  up  a  glowing  mosaic  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  two 
countries  nearest  allied  to  our  own,  and  with 
none  of  the  tedium  which  belongs  to  the 
popular  idea  of  reading  history,  and  was 
thus  prepared  to  enjoy  Macaulay,  Thiers,  or 
Carlyle,  How  much  more  sabs&ctonr  her 
two  or  three  years'  work  than  if,  like  a  hum- 
ming-bird, she  had  sipped  a  little  here,  and 
a  little  there,  and  alight&i  nowhere  1  Green's 
"  Short  History  of  the  English  People  "  (the 
revised  edition)  is  even  better  than  the  "  Stu- 
dent's Hume,"  for  the  frame-work  of  such 
a  course  of  reading,  and  Yonge'a  "  Parallel 
Hbtoty  of  France  and  England"  has  the 
important  events  arranged  in  tables,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  &e  eye  to  assist  the 
memory. 

The  deeply  interesting  story  of  the 
down&ll  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity,  the  growth  of  the 
church,  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  rise  of  the  modem  European  nations, 
can  be  read  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
"  Student's  Gibbon"  for  abasis,  with  Charles 
Kingsley's  "  Roman  and  Teuton,"  White's 
"Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,"and  Creasy's 
"  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  to  group 
events  and  trace  out  causes  and  conse- 
quences, and  Guizot's  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion "  for  the  profounder  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. 

The  modem  discoveries  in  astronomy  and 
chemistry  made  by  spectrum  analysis,  form 
another  mtensely  interesting  group  of  t<^ics. 
One  must  read  scientific  books,  howereLJU  I, , 
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we  make  children's  dresses,  with  great  tucks 
and  "  tiinungs~in,"  to  allow  for  growth. 

Take  some  standard  work  on  English  lit- 
erature for  the  basis  of  another  set  of  sub- 
jects, and  read  selections  from  the  works  of 
such  authors  as  interest  you  most.  Taine 
would  be  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  a  course  of  read- 
ing which  should  take  in  biographies  like 
"  Recollections  of  Mary  Somerville,"  Mrs, 
Gaskell's  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  Lock- 
hart's  "Walter  Scott,"  Forster's  "Life  of 
Dickens,"  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay," 
"  Memoir  of  Charles  Kingsley,"  "  Autobi- 
ography of  Harriet  Maitineau,"  and  supple- 
ment each  with  two  or  three  of  each  author's 
best  and  most  characteristic  works,  and  with 
extracts  from  the  writings-of  his  most  noted 
contemporaries.  Why,  one  could  move  in 
"  the  best  society "  all  the  while,  and  that 
without  the  bother  of  dinner-parties  and  new 
dresses,  either  1 

Reading  by  topics  in  this  way  necessitates 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  judicious  "  skip- 
ping." Not  by  any  means  a  picking  out  of 
the  easy  passages  and  excluding  the  difficult 
ones— often  just  the  reverse ;  but  a  selection 
firom  the  book  of  what  you  want  now. 
Another  time  you  may  want  something  en- 
tirely different.  Suppose  you  are  reading 
"  Romola,"  and  want  more  information  about 
Savonarola  and  his  times.  The  first  four 
chai>ters  of  Grimm's  "  Life  of  Michael  An- 
gelo"  will  be  just  what  you  need.  You 
may  leave  the  rest  of  the  book  till  some 
fiiture  day,  when  you  wish  to  trace  the  intri- 
cacies of  Florentine  history,  or  are  interested 
in  the  life  of  the  artist  or  the  history  of  ait 
Many  people  who  would  never  have  patience 
to  read  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  of 
Taine's  "  En^ish  Literature,"  would  enjoy 
very  much  his  chapters  on  Dickens,  Tenny- 
son, and  Macaulay,  especially  if  they  had 
just  read  some  of  the  works  of  these  authors. 
Others,  interested  in  the  rise  of  the  En^ish 
language  and  literature,  would  turn  to  his 
opening  chapters  with  equal  enjoyment. 

When  you  find  what  you  want,  pounce 
upon  it,  whether  it  is  in  the  last,  middle,  or 
firstchapter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Begin  right  in 
the  very  middle  of  things,  wherever  you  are 
interested,  and  "read  out."  When  you 
have  got  out,  you  will  want  to  turn  around 
and  "read  in"  again,  to  the  place  you 
began.  A  recent  writer  maintains  that 
the  best  method  is  to  read  backward,  taking 
the  present  as  a  vantage-point  of  vital  inter- 
est, and  searching  for  causes. 


Gibbon  is  said  to  have  read  from  several 
books  at  once.  One  topic  would  suggest 
another  in  a  different  book;  that  would 
broaden  out  into  something  else ;  that  to 
something  stilt  different,  until  he  had  a  dconi 
books  piled  up  about  him  before  he  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  original  work. 

Do  not  be  afraid  that  your  reading  will 
be  disconnected.  Everything  miut  hang  on 
to  something  else,  and  have  something  dse 
hanging  on  to  it.  Group  the  events  aroand 
some  central  point,  and  then  what  goes  beloK 
and  what  comes  after  that  will  take  thdr 
proper  places  naturally. 

Or,  again,  let  the  di&rent  events  in  tbe 
history  of  a  nation  or  a  century  be  strung  on 
the  thread  of  some  important  idea.  In  En- 
glish history  it  might  be  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Englbh  liberty;  and  then  John  and  the 
Magna  Charta,  Henry  VIII's  d^ance  of 
the  pope,  the  Stuarts  and  Cromwell,  aod  a 
hundred  other- persons  and  events  will  &II 
into  line.  In  medixval  history  let  it  be^c 
progress  of  Christianity, — and  the  conci- 
sion and  clamor  of  sects,  the  roar  and  smoke 
of  batdes,  will  be  only  the  cloud  of  dust 
that  conceals,  not  impedes,  the  march  of 
human  progress. 

But  you  say,  "  I  can't  remember  historv." 
Don't  try  to.  Most  people  try  to  remembe 
too  many  details,  and  end  by  forgetting 
everything.  Here,  as  in  every  otherdeput- 
ment  of  knowledge,  you  must  "  dare  to  be 
ignorant  of  many  things,  that  you  may  ml 
be  ignorant  of  everything.".  It  is  not  the 
detaB  of  batdes  and  generals,  and  kings  and 
emperors  and  prelates,  and  assassinations  and 
dethronements  and  dates,  that  you  want;  a 
is  the  march  of  events — "  the  swing  of  the 
centuries."  The  details  are  useful  to  gin 
vividness  to  your  idea  of  the  whole.  K 
when  ^ouread  that  "the  first  century  of^ 
Christian  era  was  characterized  by  a  sens 
of  execrable  emperors,  who  by  their  eMnr- 
agance  and  their  crimes  were  sowing  Ac 
seeds  for  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,"  yc" 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  details,  these  worfs 
alone  convey  very  little  meaning  to  jiw 
mind,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  But  if  il<i> 
sentence  brings  before  you  Claudius  and 
Caligula,  and  the  martyred  Christians  flamiiig 
in  tarred  sheets  as  torches  to  light  Ncn^ 
pleasure-gardens,  it  matters  little  if  yon  bat 
forgotten  the  exact  successdon,  ot  the  date 
of  each  emperoi's  reign.  Dates  are  gmt 
bugbears.  Some  people  remember  ebon 
naturally ;  for  others  it  is  hard  and  unsaos- 
factorywork.  But  almost  any  one  can  itmoD' 
ba  tbe  century  in  which  an  important  eroil 
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took  place.  There  are  only  eighteen  since 
the  Christian  era ;  that  is  not  veiy  formid- 
able. Group  events  together  in  centuries, 
and  characterize  each  one  by  some  memo- 
rable focts,  or  men,  or  discoveries.  Make 
Uttie  lists  of  the  representative  great  things 
in  art,  war,  Uterature,  science.  The  making 
of  the  lists  will  help  you  to  remember  them ; 
looking  them  over  afterward  will  refresh 
your  memory,  without  forcing  you  to  read 
long  chapters  again. 

But  somebody  asks,  "  If  you  go  reading 
here  and  there  in  this  manner,  how  do  you 
know  what  books  you  want,  and  when  you 
get  the  books,  how  do  you  find  out  what 
parts  you  want  ?  "  Just  as  you  do  other 
things.  Leek  and.  ask.  By  what  mysterious 
h^e-masonry  does  a  new  bshion  in  haii- 
dressing  spread  itself  through  the  country  ? 
"French  twists"  break  out  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  a  week  a  few  favored  heads 
in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  are  arranged  af^  that  fashion. 
In  less  than  three  months  there  isn't  a 
young  lady  of  any  pretension  to  style  in 
any  town  in  New  England  who  would  think 
of  wearing  her  hair  in  any  other  way. 

One  girl  says  to  another ; 

"Did  you  see  Mary  New-tangle's  hair 
last  Sunday  ?" 

"  Yes,  dreadfully  unbecoming,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  but  then  it  is  so  stylish.  I 
wonder  how  she  docs  it." 

"  I  don't  know  exacdy,  but  I  got  a  good 
look  at  it,  and  I  think  I  know  how  it  goes 
up." 

So  one  retires  to  her  room,  and,  after  an 
hour's  struggle  with  hand-gLus  and  hair- 
pins, comes  forth  with  that  satislying  con- 
sdousness  of  being  in  the  latest  style  which, 
according  to  Emerson,  "  gives  a  feeling  of 
inward  tranquillity  which  religion  is  power- 
less to  bestow."  The  other  girl,  on  the 
strength  of  a  greater  intimacy  with  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  the  "  French  twist,"  makes 
her  a  morning  ca!L  Naturally  she  speaks  of 
the  becomingness  of  the  new  style,  and 
asks  her  how  she  does  it  Of  course  she 
gives  the  required  information,  and  if  she  is 
good-natured,  takes  her  friend  into  her  own 
room  and  does  it  for  her.  'Some  of  the 
■  thought  and  ingenuity  required  to  follow 
the  fashions  would  help  to  teach  us  what 
books  we  wanted. 

Glance  over  the  heads  of  chapters  and 
tables  of  contents  and  you  will  soon  find 
whether  what  you  are  looking  for  is  in  that 
book  or  not.  Ask  people  who  know  where 
you  can  find  the  b^  reading  on  such  and 


such  a  topic  or  epoch.  The  faculty  of 
picking  up  information  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  like  the  sldllfiil  playing  of  the 
chromatic  scale  can  only  be  cultivated  by 
practice. 

Reading  in  this  way,  too,  soon  awakens 
the  desire  to  own  books,  as  it  shows  the 
need  of  having  at  hand  a  library — even  if 
only  a  small  one — of  well-selected  and 
standard  books  of  reference.  To  wait  till 
you  can  get  the  book  you  want  from  the 
public  library  is  often  to  wait  till  ytf)ur  in- 
terest in  that  particular  matter  has  gone. 

How  strange  when  books  are  such  a 
"  fountain  of  delight "  that  people  gratify 
almost  every  other  want  first  I  How  few 
young  people  of  moderate  means  in  fur- 
nishing a  house  make  any  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  buying  of  books  I  Yet  often 
the  difierence  between  ingrain  and  Brussels 
carpets,  common  and  cut  glass,  plain  shades 
and  lace  curtains,  would  be  sufficient  to 
to  make  a  good  beginning  for  a  library. 
And  if  the  books  were  properly  selected, 
and  not  of  the  kind  that  "  cometh  up  as  a 
flower,"  they  would  be  as  good  as  new  long 
after  the  carpets  have  faded  and  the  dainty 
goblets  gone  to  the  ash-heaps.  When 
people  Imow  how  to  buy  books  there  is 
nothing  of  which  they  can  get  so  much  for 
their  money.  Almost  any  family  that  can 
afford  a  piano  could  by  a  little  self-denial 
have  some  good  encyclopedia,  and  what 
an  amoimt  of  information  and  culture  may 
be  gained  by  both  parents  and  children  1^ 
a  habit  of  constant  reference  to  it  I  Yet 
many  people  who  consider  themselves  cul> 
tivated  and  intelligent,  who  perhaps  wear 
velvet  cloaks  and  costly  jewelry,  keep 
hoises  and  smoke  expensive  cigars,  content 
themselves  with  a  showy  edition  of  Dickens, 
half  a  dozen  "  blue  and-gold"poets,andafew 
miscellaneous  books,  and  call  it  a  library. 

If  you  wish  to  get  the  futt  good  of  your 
reading  cultivate  the  habit  of  writing  some- 
thing, either  out  of,  or  about,  the  books  yon 
read.  You  would  probably  wish  to  make  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  important  facts  and 
arguments  in  historical  and  scientific  works. 
Of  many  other  books  it  would  be  most 
natural  to  write  a  few  words  concerning  the 
general  impression  the  book  makes  on 
your  mind,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  and 
the  reasons  for  your  opinions.  It  cultivates 
one's  taste  and  judgment  as  well  as  assists 
the  memoiy.  It  helps,  too,  to  get  one's 
ideas  about  d\e  books  into  some  tangible 
shape. 

I  have  a  lady  fiiend, — by  no  mean^  ^^^^  I C 
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of  leisure, — who  for  several  years  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  wiite  in  a  small  blank-book 
kept  for  that  purpose  a  few  words  about 
every  book  she  reads, — somctinies  an  ab- 
stract of  the  principal  points  in  the  volume. 
A  liabit  of  frequent  recurrence  to  that  little 
note-book  keeps  her  reading  fiesh  in  her 
mind.  This  is  not  formidable  business  if  you 
do  not  attempt  anything  too  elaborate.  And 
even  if  it  should  take  time  and  patience  you 
may  find  your  reward  in  the  reflection  that 
a  few  good  books  remembered  are  worth 
twenty  poor  ones  forgotten. 

Before  this  time,  perhaps  some  of  you 
have  asked,  "  But  what  do  we  want  to  save 
all  this  time  for  ?  Why  are  not  things  well 
enough  as  they  are  P  " 

There  is  a  large  class  of  women  whose 
one  ambition  is  "to  have  things  hke  other 
people  J  "  I.  e.,  to  have  them  a  little  better 
than  their  neighbor,  or  in  the  "  latest  style." 
Beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  more  to  wish 
for,  and  any  one  who  bestows  much  time  or 
thought  on  anything  else  is  a  puzzle  to  them. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  women  who 
do  not  care  for  reading  and  study.  Not 
because  they  are  frivolous,  but,  as  they  say 
themselves,  "  they  haven't  the  head  for  it." 
They  agree  with  George  IV.  "  What,  what, 
what — did  you  ever  see  such  stuff  as  Shaks- 
pere  ?  "  Of  course  this  is  a  misfortune,  not  a 
fault,  any  more  than  color-blindness  or  deaf- 
ness is.  But  they  must  not  try  to  limit  other 
women  to  their  own  narrow  horizon.  Neither 
of  these  two  classes  will  be  interested  in  the 
answer  to  our  question, — why  we  want 
more  time  for  reading  and  study?  But 
there  are  a  great  many  women  who  con- 
scientiously think  that  they  must  give  up 
their  lives  to  sewing  and  house  work,  and 
feel  grieved  and  disappointed  that  they  have 
so  little  time  for  anything  else.  To  read  an 
hour  a  day  seems  to  them  as  impossible  as 
to  climb  the  Himalayas,  and  they  have 
been  so  educated  by  years  of  precept  and 
habit  that  they  actually  feel  as  if  they  were 
doing  something  wrong  when  they  sit  down 
deliberately  with  a  book. 

To  be  sure,  sometimes,  they  are  carried 
away  by  the  whirlwind  of  a  fascinating 
novel,  but  they  feel,  all  the  time,  an  uneasy 
sense  of  the  necessary  after-repentance. 
Some  of  these  women,  however,  will  attempt 
any  marvel  of  fancy  work  or  dress-making, 
and  "  take  no  note  of  time."  Now,  if  these 
conscientious,  hard-woriing  women  could 
only  be  convinced  that  their  usefulness 
would  be  increased  by  reading,  they  would 


find  time  even  among  their  many  duties, 
for  that  which  would  help  them  to  do  m<«e 
and  better  work. 

Let  us  see  if  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
if  it  is,  will  it  not  answer  our  qncsbon — 
Why  ?  And  we  will  begin  with  the  very 
lowest  and  most  selfish  reason  of  all,  viz.: 
Reading  rests  us,  pl^skalt/  and  merUaOj. 
Said  an  overworked,  care-worn  woman, 
"  It  does  me  good  sometimes  to  fbi^ 
about  m^  work  for  a  little  while.  If  I 
can  put  it  out  of  my  mind  I  can  go  back 
to  it,  and  do  twice  as  much  as  I  could  if  I 
kept  on,  when  I  was  all  tired  ouL"  Over- 
work of  any  kind  unfits  us  for  our  duties,  as 
we  know  by  sad  experience.  How  wretched 
those  days  are  when  we  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  every  muscle  aching  and  every 
nerve  on  ed^  when  a  child's  voice  asking 
a  question  irritates  us  like  a  blow  in  the 
^e,  when  we  feel  "  as  if  we  couldn't  ^>eak 
a  civil  word  to  any  bod^,"  all  because  we 
"  overdid "  house-deanmg  or  sewing  oc 
preserving  the  day  before  I  This  work  may 
have  seemed  necessary.  But  this  is  on^ 
an  additional  reason  for  us  to  be  economical 
of  our  physical  strength.  Now  after  some 
such  day  draw  up  yoiur  lounge,  where  the 
light  wiU  fall  just  over  your  shoulder,  ar- 
range your  so&-piUows  so  that  your  head 
will  be  erect,  while  your  spine  and  shoul- 
ders are  suMiorted,  lift  up  your  feet  on 
the  loun^  and  take  ]rour  book.  TVy  reading 
an  hour  in  this  position,  and  see  if  the  rtsi 
and  change  of  thought  do  not  hghten  your 
bturdens,  and  make  you  forget  your  weariness. 

The  lawyer  needs  to  get  away  from  his 
bric&,  the  merchant  from  his  ledgers,  the 
mechanic  from  his  shop.  A  man  would 
soon  go  crazy  who  could  not  turn  the  key 
upon  these  things,  however  much  his  mind 
may  revert  to  them  from  a  distance  Tbe 
men  who  have  combined  great  power  of 
work  with  great  power  of  endurance,  have 
been  those  who  could  enter  heartilj  into 
something  else  when  the  woricing  da^  ws 
done.  But  a  mother  with  young  c^ildico 
can  not  get  away  from  her  woric.  It  wakes 
up  in  the  morning  with  her  (generally  b^n 
she  does),  and  goes  to  bed  beside  ha 
at  night.  If  she  leaves  the  children  it  is 
only  for  a  short  time  and  that  with  an  un- 
easy sense  of  direful  accidents  to  dodts, 
if  not  of  life  or  limb.  But  she  can  sit,  with 
her  cares  and  comforts  asleep  upstairs,  <s 
may  be  at  her  feet,  and 

"  Gloiioualy  forget  henelf,  to  plunge 

Soul-forinird,  headioag  into  ■  book'i  ] 

Impassioned  for  its  brantj,  ud  nit  o 
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As  much  as  she  needs  to  read  for  the  sake 
of  her  children,  she  sometimes  also  needs 
to  read  that  she  may  forget  for  the  time 
being  that  she  has  any  children. 

'lliis  habit  of  reading  will  also  be  of  great 
comfort  to  us  if  our  lives  are  quiet  and 
commonplace.  We  shall  not  fret  and  chafe 
and  long  after  excitement  and  gayety  if  we 
are  shut  up  in  solitary  farm-houses  or  in 
unfrequented  and  unfashionable  by-streets. 
We  shall  not  be  "  driven  to  go  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock,  evening  ailer  evening,  because 
there  is  nothing  going  on,"  like  some  unin- 
teresting young  ladies  I  once  heard  of.  We 
shall  not  dread  long  winter  evenings  and 
rainy  days,  for  we  shall  always  have  good 
company  and  plenty  of  it. 

But  laying  aside  the  thought  of  our  t>wn 
rest  and  comfort,  let  us  look  a  little  higher. 
For  the  chHdre>fi  sake  we  must  make  the  most 
of  ourzetves.  Many  an  unselfish  mother  has 
said,  "Oh,  I  cannot  take  all  this  time,  there 
are  so  many  things  to  do  for  the  children." 
She  does  not  realize  that  she  may  do  more 
forthemintheendbycultivatingherselfthan 
if  she  spends  all  her  time  on  clothes  and 
cooking.  A  generosity  which  makes  the 
recipient  weak  or  selfeh  is  not  a  blessing 
but  a  curse.  Have  you  not  seen  grown-up 
sons  who  snubbed  their  mother's  opinions 
in  the  same  breath  with  which  they  called  her 
to  bring  their  slippers  ?  The  meek  little 
woman  has  "trotted  around"  to  wait  on 
them  so  long  that  they  have  come 
to  think  that  that  is  all  she  is  good  for. 
Their  sisters  keep  "  Ma  "  in  the  background 
because  she  "  hasn't  a  bit  of  style,"  and  is 
"  so  uncultivated,"  forgetting  that  she  has 
always  worn  shabby  clothes  that  they  might 
wear  fine  ones  ;  that  her  hands  have  became 
homy  with  hard  work  that  theiis  might  be 
kept  soft  and  white  for  the  piano,  and  that 
she  has  denied  herself  books  and  leisure 
that  they  might  have  both.  And  there 
are  other  children,  too  noble  for  such  base 
ingratitude,  who  feel  a  keen  though  secret 
sense  of  loss  as  they  kiss  the  dear  withered 
cheek  and  think  how  much  more  of  a  wo- 
man "  mother "  might  have  been  if  she  had 
not  shut  herself  away  from  the  culture  and 
sweet  companionship  of  books. 

The  love  even  of  husband  and  children 
to  be  permanent  and  valuable  must  be. 
founded  on  genuine  respect  for  character. 
Every  mother  has  a  right  to  time  for  men- 
tal and  spiritual  development  as  really  as 
she  has  a  right  to  sunshine  and  air  and  to 
food  and  sleep.  She  cannot  exist  physic- 
ally without  the  one;  she  cannot  grow 
Vou  XV.— 60. 


mentally  and  spiritually  without  the  other. 
If  she  throws  herself  so  energetically  into 
ber  duties  as  seamstress  and  nursery-maid 
that  she  has  no  time  nor  strength  for  any- 
thing else,  ought  she  to  be  disappointed  if 
in  the  end  she  receives  only  seamstress 
and  nursery-maid's  wages  f  Is  there  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a  circle  of  grown- 
up sons  and  daughters  with  their  mother  as 
the  chief  center,  not  merely  of  physical  com- 
fort but  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  com- 
panionship ?  She  must  have  brains,  you  say, 
to  be  this.  Of  course  she  must,  and  most 
women  do  have  more  brains  than  they  get 
credit  for;  the  trouble  being  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  or  cultivate  what  they  have. 
She  must  love  her  reading  and  study,  that 
she  may  have  enthusiasm  to  arouse,  and 
tact  to  sustain,  the  children's  interest  in  these 
things.  If  she  is  musical,  the  practice  hour 
under  ber  supervision  will  be  no  longer  a 
distasteful  drudgery.  If  she  loves  history, 
mamma's  true  stories  of  Columbus  and 
Arthur,  Hannibal  and  Alexander,  will  be 
better  than  fairy  tales.  If  she  is  fond  of 
poetry,  the  children  will  listen  entranced  to 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  the  "May 
Queen,"  to  the  melody  of  Longfellow,  and 
the  ballads  of  Whittier.  If  she  enjoys 
scientific  studies,  she  will  set  the  boys, 
armed  with  hammers  and  baskets,  to  turn- 
ing over  every  stone-wall  in  the  country, 
not  after  chipmunks,  but  after  minerals  for 
their  cabinets.  They  will  shut  up  and  feed 
great  ugly  caterpillars  and  eagerly  watch 
them  turn  into  gorgeous  moths  and  butter- 
flies. The  girls  will  come  to  her  with  flowers 
from  every  ramble,  as  1  saw  a  four-year-old 
"  tot"  last  spring  go  running  to  her  mother 
with  a  little  basketfiil  of  dandelions  and 
"  pussy-willows,"  to  ask  for  an  "  atomy " 
(botany)  lesson. 

Charles  Kjngsley's  mother  "  was  full  of 
poetry  and  enthusiasm,  with  a  love  for 
science  and  literature."  If  Lord  Byron's 
mother  had  been  a  Monica  his  fate  and  in- 
fluence might  have  been  very  different 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  after  a  speech  which 
Lord  John  Russell  said  was  the  best  he 
ever  heard,  "  Affection  has  at  least  as  much 
to  do  as  vanity  with  my  wish  to  distinguish 
myselfl  This  I  owe  to  my  dear  mother 
and  to  the  interest  which  she  always  took 
in  my  childish  successes." 

In  contrast  to  all  this  is  it  not  pitiful  to 
see  a  mother  made  of  such  pallid,  neutral 
stutf,  that  she  is  only  a  negative  element  in 
the  formation  of  her  children's  characters  P 
Yet  some  of  the  zeal  which  goes  ima.tlnip 
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latest  fashions  or  into  pie-crust  would  give 
her  time  enough  for  these  other  things. 
Remember  that  to  every  child  (till  he 
leams  better)  his  mother  is  the  ideal  of  every- 
thing that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  woman- 
hood. Happy  the  child  who  never  is,  because 
he  never  needs  to  be,  disenchanted  1  And  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Richter  says,  "  Unhappy 
the  man  whose  mother  does  not  make  all 
mothers  interesting." 

A  mother  needs  to  read  also  that  she 
may  learn  the  best  methods  of  managing 
and  educating  her  children.  Now  laugh 
and  say  something  about  "  old  maid's  the- 
ories." This  is  the  place  for  iL  It  is  true 
diat  one  great-hearted,  quiclc-witted  mother 
without  a  "  speck  "  of  theory  but  rich  with 
the  wisdom  of  experience  will  do  better  in 
bringing  up  a  family  than  twenty  old  maids 
Stuffed  fill]  of  all  the  theories  ever  made  or 
books  ever  written.  Yet  such  a  mother 
could  not  read  Abbott's  "  Gentle  Meas- 
ures with  the  Young,"  or  Harriet  Manin- 
eau's  "  Household  Education,"  without  being 
helped  at  least  to  realize  something  of  the 
importance  of  her  work.  But  she  must  have 
time  to  think  as  well  as  to  read.  She  needs 
to  look  carefiilly  at  each  child's  peculiar  dis- 
position, and  to  think  about  her  manage- 
ment of  it.  She  must  ask  herself  whether 
she  is  patient  enough  with  the  heedless, 
firm  enough  with  the  rebellious,  stimulating 
enough  with  the  indolent,  thoughtful  enough 
for  the  sensitive,  and  winning  and  tender 
enough  with  the  reserved  and  undemon- 
strative. It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  mother 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  work  of  any  kind  as 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  her  own  children, 
for  sometimes  her  sins  of  omission  are  more 
fatal  than  her  sins  of  commission. 

Another  reason  why  a  mother  should 
read  is  that  'she  may  direct  the  children  in 
the  choice  of  books.  It  is  as  important 
in  these  days  to  teach  our  children  what  to 
read  as  how  to  read,  else  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  flood  of  trashy  fictitious  htera- 
ture.  Hear  what  a  New  York  librarian 
says :  "  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
the  number  of  books  young  girls  manage  to 
get  through  with.  I  have  an  unceasing 
call  for  works  of  fiction.  Some  of  these 
young  misses  average  two  or  three  books  a 
day,  and  the  more  '  love '  the  better  they 
like  them."  But  how  can  a  mother  direct 
her  children  if  she  seldom  reads  at  all  and 
then  nothing  better  than  such  books  ?  How 
can  she  educate,  unless  she  herself  has  been 
educated  by  careful  reading  into  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  really  good  ?    A  well- 


read  mother  can  direct  her  boy  to  advent- 
ures as  marvelous  as  those  of  the  cheapest 
fiction  in  the  chapters  of  Dr.  Kane  and 
Dr.  Livingstone,  to  stories  as  interesting  in 
Jacob  Abbott's  histories  of  kings  and  heroes 
Her  girls  need  not  devour  Miss  Braddon'i 
and  Mrs.  Southworth's  novels,  while  that 
is  Mrs.  Muloch-Craik,  and  Mr^  Chailcs 
and  Mrs,  Whitney.  Children  are  gcneraHj 
glad  of  suggestions  about,  and  interest  in, 
their  reading,  if  it  is  only  begun  soon  enough, 
and  done  in  the  right  way. 

"  But  bow  can  I  do  all  this,"  asks  ayoiu^ 
mother  despairingly,  "  with  this  htde  bat^ 
in  my  arms  ?  "  Comfort  yourself,  my  deai 
woman ;  he  v/ill  not  be  a  baby  in  ^oor  arms 
always,  and  even  if  brothen  and  sisters  take 
bis  place,  th^  must  grow  up,  too.  For  a  few 
years  they  will  fill  up  the  most  of  your  timt 
But  if  you  only  realize  that  the  quality  of  f  our 
character  is  to  enter  into  the  make-up  <^his 
mental  and  moral  status,  as  truly  as  the  qual- 
ity of  his  oat-meal  porridge  is  to  enter  into 
his  bodily  substance,  you  will  not  put  il 
your  energies  into  the  care  of  the  fflie. 
and  leave  none  for  the  cultivation  of  ibc 
other, 

A  woman  may  do  all  this  for  the  sake  oi 
her  husband,  as  well  as  for  her  childrea 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  his  wife, "  To 
her  I  owe  whatever  I  am ;  to  her  whatever 
I  shall  be."  We  need  only  to  mention  tfae 
names  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli, Mrs.  Seward,  Mrs.  Mill,  and  Mr- 
Charles  Kingsley,  to  undeistand  what  a  hdp 
a  cultivated  and  intelligent  wife  may  be  to  i 
husband  in  public  life.  A  gentleinan  id>0 
Stands  at  the  very  height  of  his  professirai 
said,  only  a  few  months  ago,  of  a  fiiend  just 
called  to  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honorable  places  in  this  country,  "  He  is 
thoroughly  a  self-made  man,  except  b  so 
far  as  his  wife  has  given  him  the  aTOstantf 
of  an  excellent  mind." 

But  you  say  at  once,  young  men  are  afiatd  • 
of  "  superior  girls ; "  they  do  not  want 
"gifted"  wives.  That  is  because  they  siiait 
in  the  popular  delusion  that  a  "gifted 
woman  "  always  is  a  being  with  ind^itc 
back  hair  and  inky  fingers ;  whose  table  is 
set  with  sour  bread  and  stid^  crockery;  and 
whose  children  roam  uncombed  and  un- 
taught, a  terror  to  the  ndghbois.  But  ii  ^ 
a  delusion,  after  all ;  for  there  have  bea 
women  who  were  "  domestic,"  and  yet  were 
not  entirely  absorbed  in  the  quality  of  tbeir 
soft  gingerbread,  or  the  heels  of  their  chil- 
dren's winter  stockings.  In  a  New  Enf^and 
village    lives  a  bright-«yed  little  wonw^ 
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whose  excellent  classical  educadon  is  of 
practical  assistance  to  hex  husband.  He  is 
a  teach^.  She  corrects  the  Latin  exercises 
of  his  classes,  does  all  her  own  housc-woric, 
and  takes  the  entire  care  of  her  little  child, 
and  does  it  all  well.  Hei  house  is  bright 
with  plants  and  flowci^,  and  "like  wax- 
work "  in  its  beautifiil  neatness  ;  she  is  always 
tastefully  dressed;  her  child  has  that  unmis- 
takable air  of  being  happily  and  tenderly 
cared  for ;  and  ber  Latin  is  not  like  Aurora 
Leigh'3  Greek, 

"  •    •     •  kdy's  Greek, 
Without  tbe  accenta." 

A  woman's  influence  and  work  should 
radiate  beyond  the  circle  of  home  life. 
Here  at  once  we  stumble  involuntarily 
upon  a  most  perplexing  discussion.  We 
have  had  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
dinned  into  our  ears  with  such  an  un- 
ceasing clatter  that  some  women  have  a 
latent  suspicion  that  everything  said  about 
lifting  them  above  their  commonplace  rou- 
tine IS  a  part  of  some  secret  plot  to  take 
them,  willy-nilly,  &om  their  quiet  homes, 
and  make  them  preddents  and  governors,  or 
at  least  judges  of  police  courts  at  once. 

Wom^n  of  quite  ordinary  capacitv  will 
say,  perhaps  holding  in  their  hands  the 
fashion-book  they  have  been  diligently  stud- 
ying for  half  an  hour,  "  Well,  I  Jike  these 
other  things  very  much ;  but,  after  all,  you 
know  a  '  woman's  proper  sphere '  is  among 
domestic  duties"— words  as  true  as  mathe- 
matics, unless  made  an  excuse  for  indolent 
lapsing  into  stupidity. 

It  is  quite  pertinent  to  ask,  What  is 
woman's  proper  sphere  ?  Every  true  woman 
instinctively  feels,  whether  she  confesses  it 
or  not,  that  a  woman's  happiest  place  is,  as 
Mrs.  Browning  says,  in 


Such  a  home  is  the  ideal  of  almost  every 
girlish  heart  But  there  are  some  who  never 
have  it.  To  enter  upon  life  with  the  desire 
to  get  such  a  heme,  is  to  defeat  that  very 
purpose,  or  to  obtain  in  its  place  a  misera- 
ble substitute  ;  for,  like  every  other  gracious 
gift,  it  comes  not  by  seeking,  but  in  its  own 
natural  way.*     Witii  some  the  bright  vision 

*  "  I  think  those  married  women  who  indiscrimi- 
nately nrM  their  acquaintance  to  marry,  much  to 
blame.  For  my  part,  I  can  only  say  with  deeper 
sincerity  and  fullet  si^ificance  what  lalwayi  said  in 
theory:  Wait  God's  wilL"— -^ro«  a  lilttr  of  Char. 
loUt  BrmU,  in  RiU'i  "Lift." 


of  married  life  has  faded  in  its  realization  into 
a  cruel  mockery.  With  othfrs  the  bla(±  pall 
of  bereavement  has  shut  the  very  sunshine 
out  of  the  heavens.  In  other  homes,  the 
woman's  heart  yearns  for  the  little  ones  who 
have  never  come,  and  she  looks  forward  to 
a  future  where  her  name  will  always  be  writ- 
ten "  childless."  What  shall  these  do  ? 
Because  the  heart  is  desolate  and  the  hands 
are  empty,  must  the  head  be  empty,  too? 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Whether  a 
woman  works  in  the  shelter  of  her  own 
home  or  outside  of  it,  she  has^uties  to  soci- 
ety and  an  influence  over  it,  which  she  can- 
not avoid.  How  good  or  how  broad  that 
influence  may  be,  depends  upon  her  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture.  We  must  not  be 
hindered  trom  any  possible  attainment  by 
the  fear  that  we  shall  be  suspected  of  sym- 
pathy in  a  movement  which  so  many  of  us 
regard  with  distrust.  Just  as  some  women 
drag  their  long  dresses  throng  the  dirt,  for 
fear  that  if  they  shorten  them  that  terrible 
somebody,  of  whom  we  are  all  so  a&aid, 
will  think  they  want  to  wear  the  hideous 
"  Bloomers. " 

Whatever  the  past  may  have  been,  we 
know  that  in  the  future  woman  can  and 
will  take  any  place  she  is  competent  to  filL 
She  ought  to  wish  no  other.  It  is  of  little  use 
ibr  women  to  whine  over  their  "  wrongs,"  or 
to  storm  and  scold  at  "  man's  tyranny." 
Men  are  quite  as  willing  to  give  us  a  place 
in  the  ranksof  the  world's  wcners  as  we  are 
to  earn  it,  or  to  let  other  women  eam  it,  in 
peace  and  comfort  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  whatever  has  helped  to  elevate  woman 
to  her  present  position  has  been  done  by 
those  brave  spirits  who  have  resolutely 
wrought  at  their  chosen  labor,  ignoring  the 
petty  ostracism  of  their  next-door  neighbors, 
who  called  them  "  singular,"  "  eccentric,"  or 
"  strong-minded."  And  it  takes  some  cour- 
age to  bear  just  that,  especially  if  the  woman 
is  also  sensitive,  and  longs  for  the  approba- 
tion of  others  to  supplement  the  approval  of 
her  own  conscience.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  how  much  more  comfortable  it  must  be 
for  ordinary  mortals  to  have  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  one  must  see  every  day, 
than  to  meet  dulling  indifference  or  down- 
right opposition  from  them,  even  if  a  distant 
public  applaud — especially  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  public  praise  brings  with  it  the 
public  right  of  criticism? 

No,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  judge 
harshly  those  who  are  called  to  work  outside 
of  the  beaten  patlis.  We  do  not  know  hoi 
the  woman's  nature  has  drawn  back,- 
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the  woman's  voice  has  pleaded,  "  Who  am 
I,  that  thou  shSnldst  put  such  a  word  into 
my  mouth  f  "  how,  perhaps,  the  hinderances 
of  home  life  have  been  stricken  away  one 
by  one,  till  she  is  fain  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
voice,  either  from  within  or  without,  which 
calls  her  to  her  task.  When  a  woman 
has  exceptional  gifts,  she  has  probably  an 


exceptional  work  in  the  world  to  do,  and 
ought  to  do  it. 

Let  the  suffrage  question  take  care  of 
itselH  It  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the 
more  important  and  practical  one:  Are 
American  women  doing  the  most  that  ii 
possible  with   the  opportunities  they  now 
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LETTERS  FROU    A    1 


AT    A   FRENCH 


■  Pensionnat  of  the  Convent 

OF ,  NEAR  Paris, 

Tuesday,  October  7th,  1873. 
Deajl ;  This  night  we  bid  fare- 
well to  liberty.  To-morrow  is  the  grand 
"Rentrie"  at  the  convent,  when  aU  the 
scholars  some  back,  and  then  vacation  will 
be  over,  lessons  will  begin,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  peace  for  the  wicked.  At  pres- 
ent only  about  a  dozen  of  us  have  come, 
mostly  foreigners,  and  we  have  an  easy  time 
of  it,  with  very  littie  restraint,  but  of  course 
when  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
^Is  to  manage,  everything  will  have  to  go 
like  dock-work.  I  am  beginning  to  get  a 
little  acquainted  with  the  nuns,  who  are 
lovely,  each  one  more  so  than  the  other,  so 
cheertul,  and  many  of  them  so  clever.  But 
you  never  saw  anything  like  the  number  of 
superioresses;  there  seems  to  be  one  at  every 
turning,  like  the  captains  on  the  ship  in  "  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  As  we  arc  going  to  break- 
fast a  nun  is  seen  approaching,  and  we  all 
stand  aside  and  courtesy,  for  this  is  the 
superior-general.  On  the  way  back  another 
nun  looms  up  in  the  distance.  This  turns 
out  to  be  the  superioress  of  what  we  call  the 
"  Little  Convent,"  a  building  the  other  side  of 
the  park,  where  the  younger  children  live. 
Wliile  we  are  at  lessons  somebody  else  comes 
in  and  we  all  rise.  I  inquire  who  this  maybe, 
and  am  informed  that  it  is  the  superioress  of 
the  "  Great  Convent."  At  the  noon  recreation 
we  wander  out  to  the  grounds  to  play,  and 
soon  up  one  of  the  paths  the  superioress  of 
the  convent  at  Malaga  is  seen,  coming  to 
speak  with  the  little  Spanish  children.  She 
is  here  as  she  had  to  leave  Malaga  for  some 
reason  ;  possibly  there  were  too  many  supe- 
rioresses there.  Meanwhile  another  nun 
has  hove  in  sight,  and  the  sister  in  charge 
of  us  suddenly  calls  out, "  Make  yoin-  court- 


ed, my  children.  This  is  the  superioress 
of  the  novitiate."  I  b^n  to  wonder  with 
Mark  Twain  if  you  coidd  heave  a  rock  in 
any  given  direction  without  hitting  a  supe- 
rioress ;  but  it  wouldn't  do  to  try  the  expeii- 
ment,  for  the  superioress  of  the  PeusiannaE 
is  sitting  in  the  room  where  I  am  writing. 
Shouldn't  you  think  this  was  enough  for 
any  earthly  institution  without  counting  fiist 
and  second  mistresses  of  class,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  others  ?  The  last-named 
superioress  has  been  an  angel  of  cdmfort  to 
us  poor  little  homesick  wretches,  for  this 
has  been  a  night  of  tears.  You  never  sar 
such  a  melancholy  set  as  we  all  were  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  began  at  diimcr,  where  1 
Greek  girl,  Alexandrine  byname,  big  enough 
and  old  enough  to  have  known  better,  cried 
because  she  didn't  like  something  we  had 
to  eat.  That  started  another  girl,  and  dieie 
soon  broke  out  a  chorus  of  sympathetic  sote 
from  the  younger  children,  while  the  rest  of 
us  sat  round  looking  pretty  dejected.  It  is 
forlorn  enough  at  best  at  meal-dme.  TV 
refectoiy  is  a  great  stone  room  meant  n 
accommodate  the  whole  school,  and  vt  «C, 
forming  a  very  insignificant  group,  at  one 
extreme  end,  cheerless  rows  of  empty  tabies 
and  benches  stretching  before  us,  and  out 
voices  echoing  with  a  most  sepulchtal  sound. 
Up  in  the  recreation-hall  it  all  bwAe  out 
afresh.  We  tried  to  sing'and  have  games, 
but  they  wouldn't  go  off.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  little  Spaniards  who  dont  know 
a  word  of  French,  and  of  cooise  ther 
feel  utterly  deserted  and  forlorn,  and  oc« 
after  the  other  they  began  crying  as  if  tbeii 
hearts  would  break.  The  Greek  giri  soon 
joined  in,  and  then  the  English  girf  ^ 
lowed.  When  I  saw  Regina  go,  I  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  two  giris  from  the 
French  provinces  were  sp^^the  jt^nly  sis^ 
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vivois  of  th«  general  in-eck.  But  before 
long  the  dbor  opened,  and  there  stood  the 
lovely  superioress  of  the  Fensionnat,  in  the 
purple  serge  ipbe  and  long  white  veil  of  the 
order,  looking  like  a  vision  from  a.  better 
world.  She  sat  down  among  us  and  we 
crowded  round  her,  on  the  floor  or  wher- 
ever we  could  be  nearest,  each  trying  to  get 
hold  of  her  dress,  as  if  that  could  do  us  any 
good,  and  by  and  by  s}ie  succeeded  in  get- 
ting us  consoled  and  our  eyes  dried.  Regina 
and  I  are  now  writing  letters  home,  and 
Madame  Marie  is  telling  the  other  children 
a  story ;  I  can't  make  out  what  the  story  is, 
but  there  must  be  a  horror  to  it,  they  all 
look  so  deeply  interested  and  excited,  and 
Antoinette's  hair  is  quite  standing  on  end. 
However,  that  is  rather  the  nonnal  condi- 
tion of  AjDtoinette's  hair. 

Sunday,  Oct(*er  rath,  1873.  AJI  the 
scholars  are  back  again  now,  and  you 
wouldn't  know  the  old  building,  it  is  so 
swarming  with  girls.  We  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  "  Grande  "  and  the  "  May- 
ane."  The  "Drtile  Classe  "  of  fifty  or  more 
little  ones  is  at  the  other  convent,  and  en- 
tirely separate  from"  us  in  every  way.  There 
U  to  be  a  distinguished  addition  to  the 
Pensiommt  next  week  in  the  shape  of  one 
of  the  Orleans  pHncesses,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  She  is  to  be  installed 
hne  as  a  day-scholar,  and  will  have  her 
seat  in  class  and  be  in  every  way  just  like 
one  of  us.  The  Countess  of  Paris,  who  is 
her  sister,  was  also  educated  here.  This 
little  princess,  they  say,  is  betrothed  to  her 
cousin,  the  young  prince  of  the  Asturias, 
and  if  that  is  the  case,  she  may  be  queen 
of  Spain  some  day,  though  to  be  sure  it 
doesn't  look  much  like  it  just  now.  My 
neighbor  in  class,  Alexandrine,  the  Greek 
girl,  is  much  excited  over  the  advent  of  this 
royal  damsel,  and  has  been  entertaining  me 
lately  with  her  notions  of  rank.  It  is  strict 
silence  in  study-hour,  but  Alexandrine  is 
afflicted  with  no  consdenfx  to  speak  of 
She  has  a  way  of  lifting  the  cover  of  her 
desk  to  hunt  for  a  book,  and,  screened  thus 
from  the  eyes  of  the  mistress  in  charge,  she 
proceeds  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  a  few 
remarks.  Alexandrine  being  rather  given 
to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  her  notions 
of  what  is  consistent  with  royalty  get  little 
further  than  dress.  I  verily  believe  she 
expects  the  princess  to  apricar  among  us  in 
a  satin  gown  and  diamonds. 

Apropos  of  dress,  I  have  been  getting 
"  riled ".  lately  on  the  subject  of  our  blue 
uniform.     We  wear  a  black  dress  for  every 


day,-— a  sin^e  skiit  made  in  one  with  the 
waist,  and  no  trimming,  its  plainness  only 
relieved  by  a  little  cape  or  pelerine  which 
gives  it  rather  a  jaunty  air.  But  on  Sun- 
days and  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  when 
our  friends  come  to  see  us, — parlor  day,  as 
we  call  ii, — we  wear  the  same  thing  in  blue. 
Now  of  course  the  blue  is  the  prettiest ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  so  extra  fine  that,  except 
when  we  are  in  the  parlor  or  the  chapel,  it 
has  to  be  all  covered  up  with  a  big,  high- 
necked,  black  apron,  buttoned  up  beliind, 
just  so  managed  that  we  can't  fasten  it  our- 
selves, but  must  go  about  disturbing  the 
class  to  find  some  angel  to  do  it  for  us, — an 
operation  of  at  least  ten  minutes.  *And  no 
sooner  b  the  affair  on — which  doesn't  include 
keeping  it  on,  for  it  is  so  loose. that  it 
threatens  to  sUp  off  every  moment — than  we 
are  sure  to  be  called  to  parlor,  or  chapel,  or 
something,  and  it  must  off  again.  Then 
after  all  this  trouble  we  don't  even  have 
the  satisfaction  of  keeping  on  the  blue 
dresses  all  day,  but  have  to  trudge  up  to 
the  dormitories  before  dinner,  and  put  on 
the  black  ones  again.  By  this  time  I  get 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  exasperation 
that  I  am  ready  to  vow  I  will  never  toUch 
the  blue  thing  again.  However,  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  school  to  wear  it  unless  the  girls 
are  in  mourning,  so  I  have  to  <console  my- 
self with  reflecUng  that  we  all  stand  in  need 
of  patience,  and  that  there  can  be  no  more 
excellent  and  praiseworthy  means  of  ac- 
quiring that  virtue  than  through  this  same 
blue  dress. 

Monday,  October  20th.  This  moming  I 
staid  in  from  recreation  to  help  one  of  the 
Ribbons  arrange  a  desk  for  the  litde  Princess 
of  Montpensier,  who  was  expected  to-day. 
There  was  not  much  choice  among  the 
desks;  they  arc  all  pretty  well  battered  and 
ink-stained,  and  hacked  with  pen-knives; 
but  we  chose  one  that,  on  the  whole,  was  aa 
respectable  as  any  we  could  hope  to  find, 
and  went  to  work  to  wipe  it  off  and  scrub 
up  the  inkstand.  The  school-rooms  are 
high  and  sunny,  with  long  windows  opening 
to  the  ground  and  givmg  a  pretty  view 
over  the  lawn  and  walks.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  several  rows  of  desks,  painted 
black  originally,  at  which  we  sit  on  square 
wooden  stools.  The  only  visible  difference 
between  the  princess  and  ourselves  will  be 
that  she  will  have  a  chair  instead  of  a  stool 
at  her  desk.  We  have  chosen  the  front  row 
for  her  seat,  and  she  viU  be  next  to  and 
under  the  special  chaise  of  Anne  de  G— — , 
(me  of  the  Ribbons,— the  first  scholar  of  her  1 
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division,  and  the  youngest  in  it  It  is 
always  the  custom  to  put  a  new-comer  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  of  these  children 
wearing  the  white  ribbon  and  medal,  who 
are  the  ^ood  giris  and  monitors  of  the  school. 
The  pnncess  will  be  just  in  front  of  me 
as  we  sit  in  class,  so  I  shall  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  observe  her.  This  will  also 
put  her  in  front  of  Alexandrine,  who  is  much 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  being  in  such  'a 
distinguished  neighborhood,  and  kept  hov- 
ering about  us  during  the  anangements,  in 
great  fear  lest  we  might  undertake  to  change 
her  seat,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  good 
little  novice  guarding  the  recreation,  who 
kept  calling  her  back  to  the  grounds  and 
threatening  her  wi&  bad  notes  eveiy  time 
she  wandered  into  the  school-room.  We- 
had  such  a  laugh  over  Alexandrine  this 
morning !  She  has  been  inquiring  lately, 
with  great  anxiety,  if  we  were  not  to  dress 
up  the  day  the  princess  came,  and  was 
quite  distressed  to  hear  that  we  were  to 
wear  our  black  dresses  and  everything  was 
to  go  on  as  usual.  She  made  up  her  mind 
that  if  no  one  else  knew  what  was  befitting 
to  royalty,  she  at  least  did  \  so  this  morning, 
while  we  were  expecting  the  princess  any 
minute,  AlexandHne  sailed  into  the  school- 
room, attired  in  her  blue  uniform,  a  velvet 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  and  her  hair  done 
up  on  the  top  of  her  head  with  one  long 
curl  hanging  down  her  back.  How  she 
came  by  her  finery  nobody  knew,  for  our 
things  are  kept  in  the  Hngtrit,  and  we  can't 
get  anything  without  permission ;  but,  there 
she  was.  She  tried  to  slip  into  her  seat 
unobserved,  but  of  course  ^e  was  pounced 
up<»i  immediately.  She  excused  herself  by 
saying  her  other  dress  was  torn.  None  of 
us  bdieved  it,  but  the  nuns  never  like  to 
appear  to  doubt  a  girl's  word,  so  the  mis- 
tress said  if  she  was  obliged  to  wear  her 
blue  dress  she  might  cover  it  up  with  her 
black  apron  and  pelerine,  and  sent  her  to 
the  dormitory  to  take  down  her  hair  and 
braid  it  up  as  usual,  with  an  admonidon  never 
again  to  appear  with  any  of  it  hanging  down 
in  that  disorderiy  fashion.  Meanwhile  there 
was  great  excitement  at  the  lingerie.  The 
good  little  lay  sister,  who  has  charge  of 
things  there,  whom  we  girls  disrespectfully 
call  "  the  little  yellow  hag,"  discovered  a 
blue  dress  missing,  and  coming  down  to  see 
about  it,  caught  Alexandrine  in  her  clutches, 
and,  as  she  is  very  good  and  conscientious, 
of  course  she  insisted  on  her  changing  im- 
mediately, and  said  it  couldn't  be  allowed, 
and  80  fotth,     I  am  afraid  we  all  rejoiced 


secretly  in  Alexandrine's  downlall,  and 
received  with  relish  the  little  lecture  on 
simplicity  which  followed.  After  ail,  the 
princess  is  not  to  come  riU  to-monoir,  so 
poor  Alexandrine  suffered  this  mortificatitai 
for  nothing. 

Tuesday,  October  aist  The  princess  ac- 
tually arrived  this  morning,  and  is  now  well 
installed  here.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montpensier  came  6<it  with  her,  to  call  on 
the  superioress  and  see  the  school  It  was 
just  at  the  noon  recrearion  and  we  were  all 
out  in  the  park,  so  they  walked  round  and 
visited  the  play  grounds  of  the  difierent 
classes,  and  staid  some  time  watching  oor 
games.  We  had  been  told  we  were  to 
stand  still  and  courtesy  as  they  passed,  to 
the  duke  and  duchess  begged  particularly 
that  our  game  of  prisoner's  base  should  Dot 
be  interrupted,  as  they  wanted  to  see  how 
well  we  could  play.  You  can  im^ine  tbit 
on  hearing  this,  we  chased  each  other  tndi 
great  zeal.  Poor  Alexandrine  has  dropped 
from  the  clouds  I  She  doesn't  think  modi 
of  the  French  royal  family  now.  Of  couise 
we  were  all  lookmg  out  eageriy  for  our  new 
schoolmate,  and  she  soon  appeared,  walk- 
ing with  the  governess  a  little  way  bebiDd 
her  parents  and  the  superioress.  ■  AU  « 
could  see  was  that  she  was  \  giri  of  thirteen 
or  so,  still  iu  short  dresses,  with  a  pteasaal, 
dark  &ce,  almost  hidden  under  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat.  She  had  on  a  very 
simple  httlc  suit  of  some  purple-and-white 
striped  stuE^  and  wore  white  cotton  glove 
and  boots  without  heels.  Fancy  the  fed- 
ings  of  Alexandrine  I  They  wne  somevtat 
assuaged  however  by  the  appearance  of 
the  duchess.  She  is  the  sister  of  Queen 
Isabella,  and  is  a  tall,  distinguiahed-looking 
woman,  and  was  very  richly  dressed,  and  fnll 
of  animation,  and  seemed  very  much  inta- 
estcd  in  everything  she  saw.  The  [uinces 
was  not  formally  introduced  to  us  till  afiei 
we  had  gone  into  class,  when  the  supenorea 
brought  her  in  to  show  her  her  seat  She 
had  taken  her  hat  off  and  looked  very  shy 
and  pretty  as  she  came  in.  She  seemed  to 
be  a  good  deal  embarrassed  at  facing  so 
many  girls,  and  hung  her  head  a  little,  and 
answered  in  a  very  low  voice  when  she  »^ 
spoken  to,  but  her  eyes  looked  up  bri^ 
and  full  of  intelligence.  There  is  something 
very  attractive  about  her:  she  is  pafccdy 
simple  and  unassiiming.     She  took  her  seal 

at  her  desk,  and  Anne  de  G showed 

her  about  her  lessons  and  the  books  she 
would  need.  I  had  a  good  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  princess  as  ^e  sat  djKcily  ■>> 
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ftont  of  me.  She  is  large  and  well-fonned 
for  her  age,  and  sits  up  very  straight,  though 
she  droops  her  head  a  little.  Her  com- 
plexion is  very  fine  and  clear,  with  a  healthy 
tinge,  and  her  features  axe  pleasing,  espe- 
cially the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  soft  gray  or 
hazd,  with  dark  lashes,  deep  set,  and  vei^ 
bright  and  full  of  emression.  Her  hair  is 
jet  black,  and  splendidly  thick  and  glossy. 
She  wears  it  bnuhed  tight  to  her  head  and 
braided  in  two  braids,  which  are  fastened 
low  across  the  back  of  her  head.  Then 
she  has  a  very  white  throat  and  pretty- 
shaped  ears,  and  altogether  promises  to  de- 
velop into  quite  a  handsome  woman.  We 
had  been  told  beforehand  by  the  nuns  that 
we  inust  all  call  her  "  Madame."  It  seemed 
a  funny  idea  to  call  such  a  little  girl  Mad- 
ame, especially  here,  where  we  all  call  each 
other  by  our  first  names,  whatever  the  differ- 
ence Id  age  or  rank,  but  the  nuns  didn't 
Aink  it  ri^ht  that  we  should  be  quite  so 
^miliar  with  a  future  queen.  I  noticed 
however  that  th^  themselves  called  her  by 
hername  "  Mercedfcs."  • 

At  the  three-o'clock  recreation,  instead 
of  going  to  the  play-grounds  we  had  per- 
mission to  walk  up  and  down  the  alleys 
with  Madam*  and  show  her  the  grounds, 
which  we  were  delighted  to  do.  We 
always  like  a  walk,  for  then  we  can 
chatter  to  our  hearts'  content,  and  after  so 
many  hours  of  study  and  silence,  liberty  to 
talk  is  what  we  most  crave.  Bui  it  turned  out 
afterward  that  poor  Madame  was  dreadfully 
disappointed  at  there  not  being  any  games, 
as  she  was  crazy  to  play  with  us.     We  had 

such  a  shout  at  Louise  R .     When  the 

rolls  were  being  passed  for  lunch  she  was 
told  to  put  one  on  the  princess's  desk,  and 
she  looked  up  in  such  a  surprised  way  and 
asked,  "  But  can  she  eat  plain  bread  ?  " 
Madame  staid  out  with  us  till  six.  We  all 
like  what  we  have  seen  of  her.  She  tries 
very  hard  to  fall  into  all  our  ways,  and  was 
quite  distressed  at  having  a  chair  when  the 
rest  of  us  sat  on  stools.  The  chair  was  not 
much  to  boast  of,  but  she  didn't  like  being 
different  in  any  way  &om  the  other  girls. 

Wednesday,  October  aid.  Our  little 
princess  lost  her  prisoner's  base  again,  for 
this  was  "parlor  day,"  and  at  noon  we  all 
go  up  to  the  dormitories  to  have  our  heads 
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shampooed,  and  after  that  operation  is  over 
we  put  on  our  blue  uniforms,  to  be  ready  if 
we  are  called  to  the  parlor. 

Madame  was  to  study  her  English  lesson 
while  we  were  upstairs;  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  stay  with  her  to  keep 
her  company,  as  I  could  help  her  with  her 
English  lesson  if  she  wanted  it.  So  down- 
stairs I  staid.  I  had  never  spoken  to 
Madame  yet,  and  I  suppose  each  of  us  felt 
a  little  shy,  and  there  we  sat  for  some  time 
at  different  ends  of  the  room,  each  pretend- 
ing to  study  very  hard  and  secredy  eyeing 
the  other.  After  a  while  I  ventured  to  ask 
in  English  if  I  could  give  her  any  help. 
She  rdiised,  and  we  took  to  our  books 
again  and  there  was  another  silence.  Pretty 
soon,  however,  she  looked  up  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  her  English  teacher,  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  and  there  a  spring 
of  sympathy  was  opened.  This  lovely 
nun,  who  is  half  worehiped  by  the  giris,  is 
to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  little  savages 
in  New  Caledonia,  and  in  mourning  her 
departure  Madame  and  I  grew  quite  friendly, 
^e  is  rather  shy  at  first  about  talking, 
but  is  quite  animated  after  she  gets  started, 
and  I  ^cy  she  likes  a  Ittde  fun  as  much  as 
anybody  else.  At  the  afternoon  recreation, 
which  is  an  hour  long  on  Wednesdays, 
we  took  great  pains  to  get  up  a  game  for 
Madame's  b«iefit,  but  so  many  of  the 
Grandes  were  called  to  the  parlor  that 
we  had  to  condescend  to  play  with  the 
Moyennes,  who  were  much  honored,  and 
we  had  an  exciting  game.  The  Moyennes 
had  been  awfully  jealous  when  Madame 
was  put  in  our  class,  as  she  is  younger  than 
most  of  the  Grandes,  but  the  superioress 
put  them  down  nicely  when  they  grumbled 
by  saying, "  When  the  Moyennes  are  as  rea- 
sonable and  studious  as  the  Grandes  we 
shall  be  glad  to  put  a  new-comer  amongst 
them,  but  at  present  we  think  the  princess 
would  receive  a  better  example  of  good- 
conduct  and  industry  from  the  Grandes." 
At  this  the  Moyennes  blushed  and  were 
silent,  for  in  all  their  great  class  they  have 
only  one  girl  wearing  a  ribbon  of  any  kind. 
At  first,  some  of  us  undertook  to  instruct 
Madame  in  prisoner's  base,  but  we  soon 
found  she  knew  it  as  well  as  any  of  us; 
she  is  a  fast  runner  and  will  make  a  capital 
player.  Some  of  the  girls  were  a  little  shy 
with  her  and  wouldn't  chase  her  very  hard 
at  first,  but  she  saw  through  it  and  seemed 
quite  hurt  by  it,  and  would  purposely  put 
herself  in  their  way  so  that  they  couldn't 
avoid  catching  her,  and  we  soon  felt  9tifW|i< 
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all  round:  I  think  she  is  going  to  be  a 
trump.  Without  losing  the  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  her  manners  she  is  fast  getting 
over  her  shyness,  and  though  there  is  noth- 
ing rough  about  her  yet  she  is  bright  and 
gay,  with  plenty  of  spirit  and  ready  for  all 
sorts  of  adventures. 

November .     Such  a  funny  time  as 

I  have  of  it  at  the  drawing  class  I  I  am 
seated  next  to  two  Moyennes  who  are 
noted  as  the  greatest  chatterers  in  their 
class.  The  nuns,  who  are  deluded  enough 
to  look  on  me  as  one  of  the  good  girb,  ex- 
pect me  to  keep  them  in  some  sort  of  order, 
but  I  have  given  up  the  task  long  ago.  On 
the  other  side  of  me  is  the  little  Princess  of 
Montpensier,  and  she  is  my  hope  and  com- 
fort, for  she  has  some  susceptibilides.  She 
is  not  very  industrious ;  she  works  well  a  litde 
while  and  then  waits  for  the  teacher  to 
come  and  correct  her  drawing,  and  mean- 
while employs  herself  scribbling  lier  name 
and  initials, "M.  0.,""Merc^d&>d'Orl^ans," 
"  M.  O.,"  in  every  corner  of  the  paper.  But 
'  she  takes  the  slightest  hint  very  nicely,  just 
giving  a  good-natured  litde  laugh  and  sluug 
and  going  right  to  work  again.  But  I  get 
every  day  more  confinned  in  the  opinion 
that  die  consciences  of  those  two  Moyennes 
aie  proof  against  all  impression.  The  one 
nearest  me,  Julie ,  is  a  rough,  boast- 
fid  kind  of  girl,  not  very  bright,  and  rather 
a  butt  in  the  class.     The  other  girl,  Blanche 

A ,   is  one  of  the  chaiacters  of  the 

school,  and  the  only  person  known  who 
can  completely  subdue  Julie.  Julie  is  very 
credulous,  and  Blanche  being  very  clever 
easily  imposes  on  her.  They  distract  one 
greatly  in  class.  The  rule  being  "  no  talk- 
ing," Blanche  consequendy  ceases  not  for 
an  instant  to  talk.  She  gets  tired  of  draw- 
ing, mutters  to  herself,  declaring  she  wont 
take  another  stroke,  and  leaves  her  Jupiter 
Tonans  looking  helplessly  out  of  one  eye. 
Blanche  always  attacks  her  heads  at  the 
top  lock  of  hair,  and  never  gives  them  one 
feature  till  the  last  is  done  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless  she  is  convinced  that 
the  prize  of  drawing  lies  in  store  for  her. 
Now  Julie  has  the  same  conviction  in  re- 
gard to  herself,  but,  having  great  faith  in 
Blanche's  powers,  thinks  it  very  likely  she 
may  get  the  second  prize ;  so  she  Matters 
ber  a  litde,  telling  her  she  draws  wonder- 
fiilly  and  is  sure  of  the  prize,  all  of  which 
Blanche  accepts  gracefully,  and,  holding  her 
production  at  an  admiring  distance,  surveys 
It  with  great  complacency.  Soon,  however, 
dissatisfaction  begins  to  creep  in;  she  calls 


upon  Julie  to  criticise  certain  poiois,  and 
then,  with  that  long  guttural,  expressive  of 
disgust  and  impatience  peculiar  to  the 
French  race,  she  tears  the  paper  through 
the  middle,  breaks  her  charcoal  to  bits  and 
smooches  the  drawing  all  over.  Having 
thus  disposed  of  it  she  folds  her  arms,  leans 
back  in  her  chair  and  settles  herself  to  ulk, 
only  stopping  occasionally  to  throw  in  a 
few  criticisms  on  Julie's  work.  Blanche  re- 
lates the  most  wonderful  stories  with  heiself 
for  the  heroine,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
makes  mysterious  allusions,  drops  hinb 
respecting  the  suj^>osed  splendor  of  ba 
connections,  seems  on  the  point  of  ta^g 
Julie  into  her  confidence,  then  hesitates,  and 
finally  stops  short  with  an  impatient  wave 
of  the  hand.  By  this  time,  Julie,  who  has 
stopped  work  long  since  to  listen  with  wide- 
open  mouth  and  eyes,  is  firmly  persuaded 
that  Blanche  is  some  princess  in  disguise. 
Julie  hkes  well  enough  to  talk  herself,  and 
sometimes  ventures  on  a  litde  stoiy  of  her 
own,  but  that  is  the  only  thing  that  sends 
Blanche  to  her  drawing.  As  soon  as  JuHe 
takes  her  turn  in  the  conversation  Blanche 
yawns,  then  gets  restless,  takes  a  fresh  sheet 
of  paper,  sharpens  a  new  pencil,  and  «c 
have  the  opening  scene  over^aiiL  They 
are  a  hopeless  case  I  am  afraid.  If  any  one 
should  suggest  to  Blanche  that  rules  were 
made  to  keep  and  not  to  break,  she  would 
only  open  her  great  gray  eyes  in  utW 
amazement  and  disdain.  The  princess  evi- 
dendy  thinks  Blanche's  stories  great  fiu 
and  listens  with  all  her  ears,  often  giving 
me  a  mischievous  litde  look  that  shows 
she  sees  through  them  perfectly.  Madame 
is  quickly  getting  used  to  our  ways  here. 
She  is  very  ambitious  to  do  everything  just 
as  we  do  and  watches  us  closely,  so  that 
now  she  falls  into  rank  with  the  rest  of  us 
as  we  march  in  files  from  one  room  ta 
another,  or  &om  the  refectory  to  the  play^ 
ground,  and  makes  ber  courtesy  OD  entoing 
or  leaving  a  room  as  if  she  had  been  trained 
to  it  for  years. 

She  told  us  a  little  to-day  about  her 
ways  at  home.  The  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier brings  up  her  children  veiy  sen- 
sibly, and  they  all  have  to  get  up  at  six 
and  go  to  bed  at  eight  Mad^une  n^ 
quite  disappointed  when  she  came  hete  to 
find  that  our  hours  are  even  earlier  thu 
hers,  for  we  get  up  at  half  past-five.  How- 
ever her  bed-time  is  earhest,  which  consoled 
her  somewhat.  Her  playmate  is  the  Prince 
Ferdinand,  a  year  older  than  hersdC  Tlief 
treat  their  parents  with  the  greatest  leqiect 
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and  never  dream  of  going  to  bed  without 
their  father's  blessing.  Metc^d^  says  that 
sometinies  when  their  father  is  off  with 
the  hunt  he  is  delayed  till  nearly  midnight ; 
but,  instead  of  undressing,  Uie  children 
stay  down'Stairs  and  take  naps  in  chairs 
till  he  gets  back.  They  arc  never  allowed 
to  lie  on  sofas  when  older  people  are  present, 
but  Merc^dis  says  she  can  sleep  very 
soundly  in  a  chair.  When  the  father  comes 
liome,  they  just  wake  up  enough  to  receive 
his  embrace  and  blessing  and  get  off  to  bed 
as  fasras  they  can. 

November  26th,  1873.  Yesterday  was 
the  feast  of  St  Catherine,  the  patroness  of 
young  maidens,  which  is  a  great  holiday  in 
France.  Of  course,  we  had  grand  doings 
at  the  convent, — ^no  lessons  all  day,  a  lottery 
and  games  in  the  morning,  a  concert  in  the 
aflemoon,  extra  courses  at  dinner,  and  theat- 
ricals in  the  evening.  But  the  day  began  all 
wrong.  After  breakfast  the  whole  school 
was  called  into  one  of  the  halls,  where  the 
various  superioresses  and  mistresses  were 
found  assembled.  There  it  turned  out  that 
the  girls  in  the  larger  dormitory,  excited  by 
the  anticipation  of  the  day's  festivities,  had 
"  cut  up  "  like  everything.    The  irrepressible 

Blanche    A was    the   ringleader,    as 

usual.  She  had  waked  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and,  feeling  lively,  woke  the  girls 
around  her,  and  began  to  act  Punch  and 
Judy  with  the  pillow-cases  for  their  enter- 
tainment. They  got  laughing  so  and  made 
such  a  racket  that  the  whole  dormitory  was 
roused,  and  the  girls  jumped  up  and  ran 
round  to  see  what  the  fun  was.  The  two 
poor  nuns  who  guard  the  dormitory  had 
their  hands  fiill  trying  to  bring  them  back  to 
order,  and  it  was  nearly  morning  before 
anythmg  like  sleep  was  possible.  The  su- 
perior-general spoke  seriously  to  the  princi- 
pal offenders,  and  Blanche  A and  half 

a  dozen  otheis,  besides  a  perfect  shower 
of  bad  notes,  were  not  to  come  to  the  con- 
cert or  join  in  any  of  the  games  during  the 
day;  only  they  were  to  be  let  off  for  the 
theatricals,  as  some  of  them  were  going  to 
act  But  one  girl  didn't  escape  so  easily. 
The  chief  instigator  of  the  frolic  had  been 

Alice  de    L ,  one   of   the   older  girls, 

who  ought  to  have  known  better.  She 
had  got  in  some  scrape  last  week,  and  the 
nuns  threatened  to  separate  her  from  the 
class;  but  she  had  been  penitent  and  they 
had  been  lenient.  But  this  time  they  said 
they  could  not  pass  over  her  disobedience ; 
so  she  was  marched  upstairs  into  a  little 
room  opening  out  of   the  lingerie,  where 


she  will  be  under  the  eye  of  a  mistress,  and 
there  she  is  to  stay,  taking  her  walks  and 
her  meals  alone,  till  she  is  wUling  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  whole  school  for  her  bad  exam- 
ple. All  this  cast  a  gloom  on  the  beginning 
of  the  day ;  but  it  ended  up  brilliantly.  In 
the  morning,  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of 

some  exciting  games,  Fanny  N came 

rushing  to  me  in  a  state  of  despair.  One 
of  the  plays  that  evening  was  to  be  the 
ghost  scene  from  Hamlet,  got  up  among  the 
girls  of  the  EngUsli  class,  and  they  wanted 

me  to  take  the  place  of  Alice  de  L , 

who  had  had  the  second  part  I  was  horri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  acting  with  so  litde 
preparation  ;  but  I  finally  consented,  to  pre- 
vent the  play's  falling  through,  for  Faimy 

N ,  who  had  the  principal  part,  knew 

it  so  splendidly  that  it  would  have  been  too 
bad  not  to  give  her  the  chance  to  distinguish 
herself.  So  that  whole  day  I  haunted  the 
garden,  book  in  hand,  like  the  troubled 
spirit  I  was,  missing  the  concert  and  half 
the  other  gtxxl  things.  Just  before  dinner  we 
had  a  rehearsal,  and  it  was  some  compensa- 
tion for  my  woes  to    he    drilled   by  Sister 

Marie  N ,  apretty  Englishnun,  with  whom 

I  am  much  in  love.  Things  looked  rather 
hopeless  at  this  rehearsal.  My  part  went 
haltingly  enough,  and   it  turned  out  that 

Bertha  V ,  who  was  Bernardo,  didn't 

know  the  first  word  of  hers,  and  stumbled 
so  over  what  she  did  know  that  we  were 
a&aid  we  should  have  to  give  up  the  play, 
after  aJL  But  at  dinner  the  girb  found  out 
the  trouble  we  were  in,  and  were  full  of 
sympathy,  and  eager  to  get  up  a  petition 
from  the  whole  school  begging  the  superi- 
oress to  release  Alice  de  L-- —  just  for 
this  one  night  to  act;  then  she  could  take 
Bertha's  part,  which  she  knew  as  well  as  her 
own.  In  honor  of  the  holiday  we  were  al- 
lowed to  talk  in  the  refectory,  to  change  our 
places,  and  sit  wherever  we  liked.  The 
uproar  that  ensued  in  this  great  room  full  of 
girls  chattering,  laughing,  shouting  across 
the  room  to  one  another,  dragging  heavy 
benches  over  stone  floors,  and  dropping 
cups  and  knives  on  the  marble-topped  tables, 
was  enough  to  have  driven  the  whole  com- 
munity distracted.  Sister  Fran^oise  was  as 
indulgent  as  possible,  for  she  likes  to  have 
us  enjoy  ourselves;  but  at  last  things  came 
to  such  a  pass  that  she  brought  down  her 
gavel  on  the  table  with  a  rap  that  hushed  us 
in  an  instant.  We  listened  with  downcast 
faces  while  she  said  that  we  were  not  only 
very  ill-bred,  but  were  abusing  our  privi- 
leges, and  now  we  might  finish  the  meal  ini 
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silence.  At  this  a  few  Moyennes  rebelled ; 
but  as  they  were  the  principal  oSenders,  we 
Grandes  quickly  hushed  them  down,  and  we 
sat  the  rest  of  dinner  in  mournful,  silent 
TOWS.  After  dinner,  when  we  were  free 
again,  the  girls  renewed  their  ofier  of  beg- 
ging for  Alice's  release,  and  a  deputation 
was  formed  to  be  sent  to  the  superior-gen- 
eral, It  was  suggested  that  the  proper  per- 
son to  head  it  would  be  the  Princess  d'Or- 
leans,  and  so  the  deputation  adjourned  to 
the  little  parlor  where  the  princess  had  been 
dining  with  the  Ribbons.  Poor  little  Madame 
was  much  urged,  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
She  refused  at  first;  but  the  girb  thought  it 
was  from  shyness,  so  they  teased  her  to  go, 
painting  our  case  and  the  disasters  that  would 
ensue  if  Alice  were  not  to  act,  in  the  most 
dismal  colors,  and  reminding  her  that  this 
was  the  first  chance  she  had  ever  had  to  do 
anything  for  her  schoolmates.  The  poor 
child  hesitated  a  lon^  time,  divided  in  her 
mind  between  her  feehng  thai  the  superioress 
was  right  in  punishing  Alice,  and  her  eager 
wish  to  be  popular  with  her  playfellows. 
She  colored,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes; 
but  she  was  firm  in  refusing,  confiding  in 

Anne  de  G that  she  thought  the  nuns 

knew  better  than  we  what  was  good  for 
Alice's  character,  and  we  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  plans  and  give  them  the  pain 
of  refusing  us.  Some  of  the  girls  were  pro- 
voked with  Madame,  and  muttered  "  Little 
prig,"  and  "  She's  aftaid,"  but  most  of  the 
Ribbons  came  forward  and  supported  her, 
taking  their  stand  against  the  deputation. 
However,  they  couldn't  prevent  its  starting 
off.  After  they  had  gone,  Horatio,  Ber- 
nardo and  I  repaired  to  the  dressing-room 
to  get  ready,  studying  our  parts  till  the  last 

moment,   and  Sister   Marie    N flying 

round  to  put  us  in  order.  What  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  it  does  give  you  to  have 
a  pretty  creature,  with  whom  you  are  des- 
perately in  love,  suddenly  drop  on  her  knees 
before  you  to  strap  up  your  boots  I  As  soon 
as  we  were  dressed,  we  flew  down-stairs 
again  and  paced  the  cloisters  in  suspense,  for 
thegiris  were  gone  so  long  that  we  began  to 
grow  quite  hopeful.  When  they  appeared 
they  said  the  superioress  had  been  as 
kind  and  sympathetic  as  possible,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  release  Alice,  only 
that  she  must  go  through  the  form  of  beg- 
ging pardon  first;  and  had  mounted  way  up 
to  the  lingerie  to  have  an  interview  with 
Alice,  and  give  her  the  girls'  message.  But 
Alice  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  beg  par- 
don.    I  think  she  clung  to  the  hope  that 


they  would  let  her  out  at  the  last  moment, 
to  prevent  the  play's  being  given  up,  and  she 
didn't  care  how  long  she  was  in  punbbment 
afterward.  By  that  time,  the  Pedtes  had 
come  over  from  the  other  building,  and  the 
nuns  and  the  few  invited  guests  were  be^ 
ning  to  assemble  in  the  grand  parior,  what 
they  had  put  up  a  stage  which  is  kept  readj 
for  such  occasions.  We  determined  to  tiy 
our  scene,  anyhow,  so  we  rehearsed  till  the 
last  moment  in  the  dres^g-room,  while  tU 
first  play  was  going  on ;  Fanny  and  I  send- 
ing Sister  Marie  N into  fits  of  Eiogb- 

ter  by  overacdng  absurdly,  and  going  into 
ecstasies  of  terror  over  the  ghost  We  no- 
ticed that  Bertha  was  unwontedly  quiet,  and 
just  as  our  turn  came  to  go  on  to  the  stage, 
the  poor  child  burst  into  tears,  declaring  she 
could  not,  would  not  play — that  she  wax 
frightened  to  death ;  and  really  she  was  » 
pale  as  a  sheet,  and  her  teeth  diattered 
in  her  head.  We  were  in  despair  what  to 
do ;  but  Fanny  and  I  scolded  and  encour- 
aged her  by  turns,  and  between  us  we  man- 
aged to  drag  her  on  to  the  stage.  There, 
between  Fanny's  spirited  acting  and  Uie 
ghost,  which  was  a  grand  success,  the  thinf 
really  went  ofif  very  well  But  Bertha  came 
near  spoiling  the  whole.  She  stammered, 
corrected  herself,  had  to  be  prompted  eveiy 
time,  and  finally  broke  dofm  on  her  only 
long  speech.  Fortunately,  Fanny,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  finished  it  up  for  her 
somehow,  and  wf  nt  right  on,  so  that  nobody 
noticed  it  I  could  have  hanged  Bertha,  tf 
the  poor  soul  hadn't  felt  so  badly  about  it 
The  ghost  was  very  cfiective.       We  got 

CamiUe  R to  take  the  part^a  m, 

black-eyed  girl,  with  marked  aquiline  feat- 
ures. She  appeared  oivdoped  in  giayi^- 
white  draperies,  and  a  blue  flame  playing 
about  her  mouth, — caused  by  phosphoma, 
or  something, — quite  startling  the  audi- 
ence, and  frightening  some  of  the  Petita 
almost  out  of  their  wits.  CamOle  don't 
know  a  word  of  English,  so  Sister  Marie 

N had  to  stand  behind  her  and  shove 

her  on  when  the  time  came.  The  Fiendi 
plays  that  followed  ours  were  very  bri^ 
and  pretty,  full  of  good  hits  and  fiinny  mis- 
adventures. They  were  written  for  Ae 
occasion  by  two  of  the  nuns,  who  arc  voj 
clever  at  dashing  off  such  things.  One  of 
them  was  a  sort  of  operetta,  adapted  to 
music  we  all  know.  "They  were  capitally 
acted  by  a  dozen  giils,  amcmg  whom  «* 

Blanche  A ,  the  heroine  of  last  m'gbrt 

adventures.  The  audience  were  kept  m 
shouts  of  laut^ter,  the  nans  enjonng  it  aO 
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as  much  as  any  of  us.  We  miogled  with 
the  audience  after  the  acting  was  aver,  and 
had  a  jolly  time  of  iL  Cakes  and  candy 
were  passed  &ce  to  the  actors,  and  fruit  and 
lemonade  sold  among  the  giiis,  who  feel  jur- 
tiBed  in  wasting  their  substance  on  such 
things,  as  the  proceeds  go  to  the  poor. 
Since  the  English  play  turned  out  a  success, 
the  gills  seem  to  have  experienced  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  I  found  them  all  saying 
that  it  was  just  as  well  Alice  had  not  been 
allowed  to  act;  that  she  would  learn  that 
she  was  not  all-iroportant  on  such  occasions, 
as  she  seemed  to  think  herself;  and  they 
couldn't  imderstand  her  being  so  obstinate ; 
while  Madame,  the  "  litde  prig,"  has  become 
quite  a  heroine  in  their  eyes  for  having  taken 
the  stand  she  did. 

Thursday,  December^-^.  The  third  divi- 
sion in  history,  Sister  Marguerite's  class  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  came  down  in  quite  an  excited 
frame  of  mind  this  evening.  It  is  a  large 
class,  made  up  mosUy  of  Moyenoes,  and 
contains  a  number  of  girls  as  full  of  mischief  as 
any  in  the  schooL  Sister  Marguerite  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  all  winter  in 
trying  to  keep  order  and  silence  during 
the  recitations,  and  now  to-night  the  girls 
reached  a  pitch  of  noise  and  dissipation 
that  made  lessons  almost  impassible.  Bad 
notes,  usually  so  effectual,  were  now  of  no 
avail,  and  as  one  by  one  the  older 
girls  got  led  away  by  the  spirit  of 
mischief  that  prevailed,  poor  Sister  Mar- 
guerite felt  that  all  authority  was  fast  slipping 
from  her  hands;  and  when  at  last  little, 
quiet,  demure  Madame,  to  the  delight  of 
die  offenders,  could  resist  their  overtures  no 
longer,  but  began  too,  to  join  in  the  pranks, 
she  felt  that  something  desperate  must  be 
resorted  to.  With  a  rap  on  the  desk  that 
made  every  one  jump,  she  said,  sternly, 
"  Mercid^  I "  The  pnncess  started  to  her 
feet,  and  turned  cnmson,  and  the  girls 
looked  up  to  hear  what  was  coming  next. 
Sister  Marguerite  went  on  gravely :  "  Mer- 
c^dte,  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  encouraging 
this  conduct  in  your  classmates.  You  may  go 
andstand  at  the  door  till  theclassisquiet"  All 
was  hushed  in  an  instant,  and  the  girls  were 
aghast ;  for  to  stand  at  the  door  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  humiliating  of  punish- 
ments, and  is  seldom  resorted  to  except  with 
the  Petites.  Tlie  door  of  the  reatation- 
room  is  a  glass  one,  leading  into  the  hall, 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  where  peo- 
ple are  continually  passing;  so  that  the 
offender,  who  stands  outside,  is  in  full  sight 
of  the  passers-by,  as  well  as  of  the  clus. 


The  girls  looked  wonderingly  at  each  other, 
at  the  mistress,  then  at  the  princess,  to  see 
what  she  would  do.  For  a  moment  she 
hesitated,  then  she  turned  and  walked  quickly, 
with  head  bent. down,  to  the  door,  openeid 
it,  went  out  and  stood  there  with  her  hands 
folded  and  with  a  very  red  &ce.  This  step 
had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the  class  to 
order,  for  thne  was  hardly  a  girl  but  felt  she 
deserved  the  punishment  far  more  than  Mad< 
ame.  However,  Sister  Marguerite  let  herstay 
there  several  minutes.  Just  as  Ac  was 
about  to  caU  her  back,  down  the  stairs  came 
the  good,  kind  mistress  of  class,  who  has  a 
soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  all  little  sirmers, 
and  who  couldn't  help  laughing  at  Mad- 
ame's  discomfiture  at  being  seen  in  such  a 
position,  and,  embracing  her,  led  her  back 
to  class,  asking  Sister  Marguerite  if  the  child 
hadn't  been  doing  penance  long  enough. 
From  this  till  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the 
girls  were  all  like  little  models.  This  even- 
ing, after  Madame  had  left,  the  nuns  told 
us  that  after  class,  she  came  up  to  Sister 
Marguerite  and  thanked  her  for  having 
given  her  this  punishment,  saying,  "  You 
have  reminded  me  that,  in  my  position,  I 
ought  always  to  give  the  highest  example. 
I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it"  She  always 
takes  a  reproof  in  such  good  spirit  that  I 
don't  wonder  the  nuns  think  so  much  of 
her. 

December  29th,  1873.  The  dreadful  day 
of  judgment  is  passed  and  the  New-year's 
vacation  is  at  hand.  The  last  week  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  quarterly  examinations,  and 
yesterday  was  the  grand  "Lecture  des  Notes  " 
— an  ordeal  dreaded  by  good  and  bad  alike. 
It  takes  place  in  the  iMg  re(±earion-hallr 
where  all  the  classes,  with  the  superioresses 
and  whole  staff  of  teachers,  are  assembled. 
The  mistress  of  class  calls  the  girls'  names, 
in  order,  and  each  one  has  to  stand  up 
before  the  whole  august  assemblage  while 
the  mistress  reads  her  average  in  conduct 
and  studies  for  the  term,  and  die  list  of  good 
and  bad  notes;  and  then  those  of  her  teach- 
ers who  have  any  complaints  to  make,  or 
any  praise  that  it  would  be  judicious  to 
bestow,  do  it  then  and  there.  Some  of  the 
poor  sinners  of  the  class  have  a  hard  time 
of  it,  though  we  all  stand  more  or  less  in 
awe  and  trembling.  However,  the  nuns  are 
always  very  quick  to  sec  little  efforts  at 
goodness  and  most  kind  in  making  allow- 
ance for  faults.  Amon^  those  who  fared  the 
wont  was  our  young  fhend  Blanch^  A——, 
ftora  whose  teachers  there  went  up  one  uni- 
versal wail,  for  Blanche's  sins  were  tn  numberi 
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as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Myneighbor,Alexan- 
drine,  was  another  sufferer.  It  seems,  Alex- 
andrine has  been  discovered  lately  perusing 
"  Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie,"  and  other 
harmless  books,  during  study  hour.  Now, 
Alexandrine  has  tried  class  ailer  class  in 
school,  and  in  eacli  she  has  straightway 
taken  her  place  at  the  foot;  and  the  picture 
of  this  fat,  lazy  girl,  witli  her  preference  of 
infantile  literature  to  serious  application,  was 
too  much  for  the  nuns,  with  their  quick, 
French  'sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  merriment  and  jesting 

athcrexpense.   When  Alice  de  L stood 

up,  her  report  was  received  with  a  silence 
more  mortifying  than  the  severest  reproach, 
and  as  she  sat  down  the  poor  girl  burst  into 
tears,  the  first  sign  of  feeling  she  has  shown 
since  her  punishment.  Afterward,  when  we 
had  gone  back  to  class,  she  came  into  the 
room  with  the  superioress  and  knelt  down 
in  sight  of  us  all,  while  the  mother,  in  a  few 
words,  begged  us  to  pardon  Alice  and  re- 
ceive hei  back,  as  she  was  earnestly  desirous 
of  doing  better.  She  came  and  took  her 
seat  in  dass  again,  and  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  tact  and  consideradon  the 
girts  have  shown  in  treating  her.  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  Princess  d'Orl^ans 
would  fare  on  this  occasion ;  but  she  had  to 
take  her  share,  as  I  supposed.  Madame,  it 
was  said,  had  given  perfect  satisfaction  in 
her  behavior,  and  studied  very  well  in  class, 
but  she  did  not  make  the  progress  they  could 
wish  in  her  private  lessons.  Also,  her 
English  teacher  remarked  an  aveision  on 
Madame's  part  to  talk  in  any  language  other 
than  her  own,  whereupon  the  superioress 
gave  a  little  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
versation in  becoming  familiar  with  a  lan- 
guage. That  reminds  me  of  a  fimny  scene 
at  the  English  examination,  where  Madame 
was  called  upon  to  recite  something.  She 
chose  Lon^ellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and 
stood  up  quite  bravely  at  first  She  did  very 
well  till  about  half-way  through,  and  then, 
all  at  once,  she  got  stuck,  and  the  first  thing 
we  knew  she  had  utterly  disappeared  from 
view.  The  child  had  been  so  mortified  at 
her  failure  that  in  her  embarrassment  she 
sat  down;  but  so  comic  an  effect  had  this 
sudden  disappearance  that  the  whole  room 
bm:st  out  lauding.  Nothing  would  per- 
suade Madame  to  get  up  and  face  us  again. 
On  the  whole,  the  nuns  have  been  most  kind 
and  indigent  to  us.  I  suppose  they  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  children  and 
know  how  it  is  best  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
long  run. 


January  rath,  r874.  We  have  just  come 
down  from  chapel,  and  I  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  letter,  though  the  mistress  is 
looking  at  me  very  hard  as  if  she  thought  I 
Was  wasting  my  time.  Alexandrine,  mj 
bite  funre,  has  had  her  seat  changed  and  i^ 

now   a    heavy   cross   to    Anne  de  G . 

Anne  has  a  horror  of  all  untidiness,  and 
Alexandrine  has  been  meddling  with  the 
inkstand  and  now  there  it  goes,  spattering 
all  over  Anne's  immaculate  copy-book — the 
pride  of  her  heart  Anne  loses  commasd 
of  her  temper,  rasped  by  such  constant  littk 
annoyances,  and  flies  out  at  Alexandnne. 
But  repentance  follows  quick  on  her  wraUi, 
and  now  she  bursts  into  tears,  sobs  she 
knows  she  is  not  good  enough  to  wear  the 
ribbon,  and  for  a  moment  there  is  quite  an 
uproar,  but  at  last  Anne  gets  consoled,  and 
Alexandrine  gets  a  note  of  carelessness.  At 
the  next  desk  is  little  Madame  struggling  to 
fold  up  her  veil.  We  wear  long  muslin  veUs 
at  chapel  instead  of  hats.  After  the  muslin 
is  washed  it  is  soft  and  dining,  but  Mad- 
ame's veil  being  new,  is  stiff  as  a  boaid, 
stands  out  in  all  directions,  and  keeps  slip- 
ping off  her  head ;  so  the  poor  child  has  do 
peace  in  chapel  with  trying  to  keep  it  on, 
and  finally  had  to  ask  permission  to  wear 
her  hat  Just  now  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  the  18th,  which  is  the  fiU  of  the 
superior-general,  and  a  great  holiday  here. 
There  is  to  be  a  representation  of  "  Athalie  " 
that  night,  and  we  have  been  reheaising 
diligently  for  some  time.  I  say  we,  thon^ 
I  am  only  one  of  the  chorus  of  Lcvites.  We 
arc  going  to  have  Mendelssohn's  music, and 
the  acting  will  be  very  good,  I  think.    Cam- 

ille  R ,  our  fiiend  of  ghostly  memoty, 

is  Athalie,  and  she  is  tragedy  queen  person- 
ified, and    Elizabeth  de  M ,  Piesident 

of  the  Ribbons,  who  is  the  High-priest,  has 
a  great  deal  of  dramatic  power.  They  ha« 
got  a  precocious  mite  from  the  Little  Con- 
vent to  be  Joas,  little  MargotdeH .  The 

self-possession  and  dignity  of  this  atom  of  a 
child  and  her  appreciation  of  the  fine  points 
of  the  play  are  wonderful.  'Hiere  was  great 
tribulation  before  a  suitable  Matban  wu 

found.     Stephanie  S- ,  a  talented  Poli^ 

girl  of  high  rank,  was  to  have  the  part,  and 
we  thought  she  would  do  it  very  well,  bul 
unfortunately  she  id  very  sensitive,  and  the 
nuns  got  tired  of  being  answered  by  a  boni 
of  tears  every  time  they  proposed  a  diflereat 
accent  or  gesture,  so  they  tried  several  gills 

before  alighting  on  Jeanne  L ,  mk  of 

the  Ribbons.  Jeanne  has  a  good  deal  of 
spirit  and  acts  capitally,  but  has  ,to  staod 
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no  litde  roughing  about  her  appearance, 
— it  looks  so  funny  to  see  her  ptelty 
baby  &ce  and  innocent  eyes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  crafty  apostate.  However,  she 
looks  as  dignified  as  possible  while  acting, 
and  afterward  joins  heartily  in  the  laughter 
at  her  own  expense.  We  rehearse  almost 
every  day,  in  fact  everything  is  "  Athalie  " 
now.  The  girls  are  always  addressed  in  their 
various  charactcis,  and  go  round  spouting 

hexameter,  and  as  for  poor  Margot  de  H 

the  appellation  of  "«/  enfant  fatal"  will 
probably  stick  to  her  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  We  don't  expect  to  do  anything  in 
a  ^ober-minded  wa^  again  till  the  iSth  is 
safely  over.  There  is  also  to  be  a  reception 
of  Ribbons  that  day.  I  don't  mean  a  party, 
but  that  a  few  girls  are  to  be  chosen  for  the 
white  ribbon  from  among  the  aspirants,  and 
probably  some  new  aspirants  chosen  too. 
llie  aspirants  wear  a  purple  ribbon,  which 
it  takes  from  four  to  six  months'  good  con- 
duct to  earn.  With  it  they  get  certain 
privileges,  and  then  are  on  probation  about 
the  same  length  of  time  again  before  they 
can  get  the  white  ribbon  and  medal,  as 
there  are  so  many  responsibilities  attached 
to  that,  that  the  nuns  have  to  be  very  sure 
of  a  girl's  character  before  they  will  give  it. 
If  the  Ribbons  prove  trustworthy  and  effi- 
cient, they  can  be  a  great  help  m  running 
the  school.  There  arc  only  eight  of  them 
now.  and  we  generally  have  as  many  a^ 
twelve  or  fourteen.  If — there  I  I'm  caught  I 
The  mistress  has  been  staring  at  mc  for 
some  time,  and  now  asks  if  this  is  not  my 
hour  to  be  at  the  piano,  so  I  have  to  answer 
meekly,  "Ves,  ma  mire,"  and  put  away  my 
pen. 

February  ist,  1874,  &  I'lnfirmerie.  The 
superior- general's  feast  was  a  most  successful 
day  throughout  We  were  not  told  till  the 
niglit  before  who  had  been  chosen  for  the 
ribbons,  and  of  course  I  was  quite  excited  to 
find  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  four  new  aspi- 
rants. Madame  la  Princesse  d'OriSans  was 
also  one,  and  three  aspirants  were  chosen 
for  the  white  ribbon,  all  of  them  girls  who 
are  very  popular  in  the  school.  The  re- 
ception was  to  have  taken  place  right  after 
early  mass,  but  at  the  time  appointed 
Madame  never  appeared.  We  waited  and 
waited  and  got  no  message,  and  at  last  it 
got  so  late  we  had  to  go  on  without  her.  We 
were  given  the  ribbons  in  chapel,  koeehng 
before  the  altar,  in  our  veils,  and  with  lighted 
tapers  in  our  hands.  There  was  some  lovely 
singing,  and  as  we  left  the  chapel  the  girls 
crowded  roimd  us  to  give  us  their  congratu- 


lations, and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  re- 
joicing Madame  made  her  appearance.  We 
were  all  inquiry,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of 
her,  and  she  was  taken  off  immediately  to 
apologize tothesuperioress.  Wewerecurious 
to  find  out  why  she  hadn't  come,  and  as  well 
as  we  could  gather  from  difierent  sources,  the 
case  seemed  to  be  this :  When  the  nuns  told 
her  she  was  to  have  the  ribbon,  she  was  much 
surprised,  for  she  had  thought  that,  being 
only  a  daj-  scholar,  she  would  not  be  ajlowed 
to  wear  it.  She  was  very  ^uch  affected, 
and  kept  repeating  that  she  didn't  deserve 
it ;  that  not  spending  the  nights  here,  she 
didn't  have  half  tlie  temptation  to  break 
rules  that  the  other  giris  had,  and  she  was 
afraid  they  offered  it  to  her  more  to  remind 
her  that  sJie  ought  to  have  it  than  because 
she  really  had  earned  iL  After  she  got  home, 
she  decided  that  she  would  be  better  satisfied 
to  wait  till  the  next  reception,  in  June,  to  be 
made  aspirant,  and  feel  sure  in  her  own 
mind  that  she  deserved  the  ribbon.  Whether 
she  consulted  with  her  parents  or  not,  I  don't 
know.  I  believe  she  did,  and  that  they  sus- 
tained her  in  refusing ;  but  at  any  rate  she 
dreaded  so  having  a  fuss  made  over  it,  that 
she  said  nothing  about  the  reception  being 
at  such  an  early  hour,  and  did  not  come  out 
till  her  usual  time.  Someof  the  giris  thought 
she  had  no  right  to  be  so  scrupulous,  but 
that  she  ought  to  take  the  ribbon,  if  the  nuns 
gave  it  to  her,  and  try  to  deserve  it  after- 
ward. At  any  rate,  we  are  all  sorry  not  to 
have  Madame  an  aspirant,  for  she  has  made 
herself  very  much  liked  by  her  sweet,  modest 
ways,  and  the  spirit  with  which  she  enters 
into  all  our  doings.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I 
don't  know  but  that  she  is  more  popular  than 
ever,  for  French  nature  is  so  quick  to  see 
and  admire  anything  a  little  above  the  com- 
mon standard,  and  the  rib^n  is  so  much 
thought  of  here.  As  blunt,  honest  Augus- 
tine   M said,  "  I    never   could    have 

refused  it,  if  I  had  felt  I  deserved  it  ever  so 
little ;  why,  my  shoulders  fairly  aehedto  wear 
it !  "  When  the  princess  came  back  she  was 
very  cordial  in  congratulating  us,  kissing  us 
on  both  cheeks,  as  the  other  girls  had  done; 
but,  I  fancied,  looking  a  bit  wistfully  at  our 
decorations.  Of  course,  "Athalie  "  was  felt 
by  all  to  b#  the  grand  event  of  the  day,  if 
not  of  the  age.  We  had  a  final  rehearsal 
of  the  choruses  in  the  moraing,  and  had  to 
practice  grouping  ourselves  for  the  different 
scenes,  so  as  to  make  the  most  effect  and 
yet  take  up  the  least  room  on  our  small 
suge.  Tlien  there  were  the  costumes  to  try 
on,  which  have  been  got  up  with  great  care,,  |^ 
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and  are  really  quite  gorgeous  and  oriental 
The  scenery,  too,  which  was  painted  by  the 
nuns,  was  very  effective.  Madame  was  to 
have  spent  the  night  out  here,  in  order  to 
see  the  play ;  but  just  at  the  last  moment  she 
bid  us  good-bye,  very  much  disappointed 
not  to  stay.  The  girls  had  a  report — I 
don't  know  how  true  it  was — that  the  Duch- 
ess of  Montpensier  did  not  wish  Merc^d^ 
to  spend  so  much  time  here,  as  she  was 
already  so  much  attached  to  the  convent 
that  they  were^raid  she  would  want  to  be- 
come a  nun,  and  they  had  other  plans  for 
her  future.  Well,  the  play  went  off  without 
a  hitch,  and  everybody  thought  it  was  won- 
derfully   well   done,  Elizabeth   de    M 

and  "  le  petit  Joas  "  carrying  off  the  honors, 
of  course.  We  had  more  fim  than  a  little 
behind  the  scenes.  I  never  saw  people  so 
quick  as  the  French  to  seize  on  any  absurd- 
ity, and  there  were  very  devei  hits,  and 
take-ofib,  and  a  great  deal  of  lotighing  of 
the  actors  between  the  scenes.  But  Aey 
can  be  serious,  too,  and  the  play  was  a  great 
deal  of  it  pretty  tragic  and  impressive.  A 
quantity  of  sugar-water  and  candy  was  pro- 
vided for  the  actors  and  chorus,  to  prevent 
their  getting  hoarse,  and  we  all  profited  by 
it,  especially  Blanche  A  ',  who,  from 
the  amount  she  dispatched,  you  would  think 
had  the  leading  part  of  the  play.  She  had 
c»ily  a  dozen  Imcs  to  say;  but  she  made 
more  fiiss  than  any  one,  giving  herself  the 
most  important  airs,  criticising  freely,  and 
making  the  most  unasked-fbr  suggestions  to 
the  acUtrs.  The  Grandes  got  perfectly  ftiri- 
ous  with  Blanche ;  but  she  is  so  impervious 
to  all  snubs  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  her.  After  the  ptay  was  over,  we  were 
sent  up  to  the  dormitories,  to  take  off  our 
costumes  and  put  on  our  uniforms  before 
we  were  allowed  to  mingle  with  our  friends 
in  the  audience,  for  fear  of  catching  cold. 
The  audience  had  been  delighted  with  every- 
thing, and  the  actors  got  no  litde  praise. 
It  was  quite  difficult  to  subside  into  ordinary 
school  life  again,  after  all  this  excitement 
However,  everything  is  running  very 
smoothly  just  now,  and  I  am  graduaJly  get- 
ting nsed  to  wearing  the  ribbon  and  to  my 
duties  as  aspirant.  I  have  not  entered  on 
my  duties  very  vigorously  though,  yet,  for  I 
have  been  confined  to  the  infirmary  for  some 
days.  In  spite  of  the  care  taken  of  us  on 
the  night  of  "Athalie,"  I  managed  to  take 
cold,  and  this  cold  has  developed  into  a 
cough  ;  and  though  I  made  every  effort  to 
suppress  it,  I  have  been  sentenced  to  the 
infirmary.      The   history  of  how  it  came 


about  is  rather  funny.  I  sleep  in  a  little 
room,  one  of  the  nuns'  cells,  li^t  U  ihe 
door  of  the  dormitory,  and  the  superioi- 
general,  who  has  a  severe  cold,  hu 
lately  been  moved  into  the  cell  not 
to  me,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  warmti 
than  the  others,  havmg  the  benefit  of  iht 
kitchen  chimney.  This  move  of  hen 
seemed  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  exdtemcsi 
among  the  nuns,  for  it  was  told  me  atxm 
thirty-six  times.  In  Uie  first  place  il  ws 
publicly  announced  in  class  so  that  the  gal! 
might  be  very  quiet  in  passing  her  door  m 
the  way  to  the  dormitoiy.  Then  I  got  i 
private  warning.  One  of  the  nuns  w^ 
guards  the  dormitory  said  to  me  as  I  ns 
going  into  my  room,  "  Perhaps  you  don't 
know,  jay  dear  child,  that  the  supcrioKS 
has  just  moved    into   the    room  ncit  lo 

f'ou,  so  you  must  be  careful  to  make  is 
ittle  noise  as  possible  in  undrAsing.  Ym 
had  better  take  off  your  boots  first  ibiDg." 
I  thanked  her  for  the  warning  and  rcciiei 
I  fiiUowed  her  advice,  took  my  boots  righi 
off  and  undressed  as  quietly  as  possible. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  felt  1  must  cough  oi 
perish.  I  swallowed  about  six  glasses  of 
water  and  stuffed  a  handkerchief  into  ny 
mouth,  but  it  was  no  use,  the  coughiug  ii 
came  on  and  I  couldn't  stop  it  to  save  mj 
life.  Then  there  came  a  gentle  tap  st  dK 
door.  I  opened  it  A  nun  was  passing  t? 
and  hearing  me  cough  she  thought  ^ 
had  better  warn  me,  so  she  said  very  softir, 
"  My  dear  child,  you  must  try  not  to  cwgli 
if  you  can  help  it,  or  you  will  distuib  the 
superioiess.  Perhaps  you  have  not  bten 
told  diat  she  is  quite  ill  and  has  just  mortd 
into  the  next  room."  I  promised  to  b( 
quieter,  and  consequcfidy  I  passed  tbe 
lught  in  the  most  uncomfortable,  half-stran- 
gled condition,  with  my  head  buried  undo 
the  pillows.  The  next  monung  I  was  W 
aw^e  when  I  heard  a  knock  so  lotr  titf 
I  thought  it  must  be  at  the  next  door.  Ba: 
it  was  repealed,  so  I  got  up  and  opened » 
crack  of  the  door.  A  lay-sister  poked  ba 
head  in,  "I  am  sorry  to  disturb  yoa 
Mademoiselle,  but  I  thought  you  wooH  h 
already  up,  so  I  stopped  to  let  you  kiio« 
that  the  superioress  has  just  moved  into  Bf 
next  room,  and  as  ^e  is  not  wdl,  if  J*> 
will  be  good  enough  to  make  as  little  dW 
as  possible  in  dressing.  For  instawX  ■ 
yOu  did  not  put  on  your  boots  till  the  bS 
thing.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  distartuns 
you."  I  smiled  and  said  it  was  no  matw. 
and  she  departed.  But  in  my  efferts  nol  w 
make  a  noise  I  was  twice  as  long  as  is* 
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dres^g,  for  it  took  about  ten  minutes  to 
put  on  each  separate  thifig;  consequently 
when  I  got  ready  it  was  so  late  that  the 
otheis  had  aheady  gone  down  to  mass. 
I  hurried  out  of  the  tooid,  but  the  door  has 
no  handle  and  shuts  with  a  key,  and  no 
one  can  do  anything  in  a  buny;  so,  after 
rattling  a  good  deal  to  no  puipofie,  the  key 
finally  fell  00  the  hard  floor  with  a  gnat 
clatter.  One  of  the  nuns  was  outside  at 
the  fountain  and  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 
"  My  child,  try  not  to  be  so  careless  again, 
for  the  superioress  is  in  the  next  room  and  is 
not  feeling  welL"  During  the  day  I  had 
some  rest  from  the  subject,  but  as  bed- 
time drew  near,  I  knew  it  would  be  brought 
up  again,  and  I  was  not  irdstakeu.  I  lud 
gone  into  chapel  a  few  minutes  before 
evening  prayer  to  make  my  little  meditation. 
The  clupel  is  lovely  at  that  hour;  it  is  not 
lighted,  except  for  the  one  lamp  always 
burning  before  the  altar;  there  is  no  service 
going  on,  only  a  few  nuns  kneeling  at  the 
stations  of  the  cross,  and  everything  is  very 
sweet  and  pcacefiil.  I  had  not  been  there 
two  minutes  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly 
oa  my  shoulder.  I  turned  and  saw  the  supe- 
rioress of  the  [tensionnaL  "  I  am  sony  to 
disturb  you,  my  child,  but  will  you  come  with 
me  a  moment  ?  I  have  a  little  word  to  say 
to  you."  I  followed  her  into  the  entry  and 
she  began  in  the  most  mysterious  manner: 
"  I  wi^  to  tell  you,  my  dear, — it  may  be 
quite  useless  to  fpve  you  the  warning,  as  I 
do  not  suppose  you  are  a  noisy  child  at  all, 
—  but  as  Our  Mother  [they  always  call  the 
superior- general,  '  Our  Mother  '1  is  sufiering 
from  a  bad  cold,  she  has  just  been  moved 
into  the  room  next  to  you ;  so  you  must  be 
as  still  as  possible.  For  instance,  you  bad 
better  take  your  boots  off  when  you  first  go 
in  your  room.  You  have  slippers,  have 
you  not,  that  you  can  put  right  on  P  I 
dare  say  you  always  do  this,  but  still  I 
thought  it  safest  to  tell  jrou."  I  thanked 
her,  and  went  (^  wondering  who  would  be 
the  next  I  knew  it  wouldn't  stop  there, 
and,  sure  enough,  as  we  were  formmg  into 
rank  to  go  up  to  bed,  the  mistress  of  class 
beckoned  me  aside.  "  My  dear  child,  have 
you  been  told  that  the  superioress  lyis  taken 
the  room  next  you?"  I  said  I  believed  I 
had,  so  she  went  on,  "  Notrt  Mh^  tells  me 
that  you  cough  continually  at  night,  and 
she  feels  worried  about  you.  Not  that 
your  cold  is  serious  at  all, — it  is  only  that 
we  have  lost  so  many  Sisters  by  consump- 
tion, that  she  dreads  the  very  sound  of  a 
cough.    You  had  belter  stop  at  the  infirm- 


ary, and  get  something  to  take  for  your 
throat,  and  I  hope  you  will  control  your 
cough  as  much  as  possible."  To  control  a 
cough  is  easier  s^d  than  dmie,  so  I 
mounted  to  the  infirmary.  Before  I  had 
Eurly  got  into  the  room,  the  mistress  of  the  in- 
firmary caught  sight  of  me,  and  began, "  You 
are  the  very  httle  person  I  most  want  to  see. 
I  was  just  going  for  you,  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  stop  that  cough  of  yours.  By  the 
way,  I  don't  know  whether  anyone  has  told 
you  yet  that  Notre  Mh-e  has  just  moved  into 
your  neighborhood.  She  is  not  at  all  well, 
and  I  am  a&aid  it  will  disturb  her  to  have 
such  a  noisy  person  next  to  her.  You  must 
let  her  see  how  good  and  quiet  you  can  be." 
I  laughed,  and  said  I  would  do  my  best,  and 
Sister  Constance,  the  litde  tay-sister  of  the 
infirmary,  was  sent  to  concoct  a  draught  for 
me.  After  I  had  got  upstairs  and  my  boots 
off,  she  appeared  at  the  door  with  it,  coming 
into  the  room  to  see  that  I  draiik  every 
drop, — "  For  perhaps  you  haven't  heard, 
Mademcnselle,  that  JVMrv  Mire,  who  is  quite 
ill,  is  in  the  next  room  to  you."  She  was 
for  continuing,  but  I  interrupted.  I  made 
her  sit  down,  and  I  told  her  the  whole  story 
from  beginning  :to  end,  and  she  laughed  till 
she  cried.  That  was  not  the  last  of  it,  though, 
for  the  superioress  inquired  what  child  it 
was  that  roomed  next  to  ber  and  had  a 
cough,  and  was  told  it  was  one  of  the 
Americans ;  but  as  there  are  three  Americans 
in  the  school,  she  always  confiises  our 
names,  and  before  she  got  hold  of  the  right 
culprit,  she  had  spoken  to  each  of  the  others, 
mentioned  the  bet  that  she  was  now  their 
neighbor,  and  hoped  their  cough  would 
soon  be  better.  She  was  much  amused, 
after  each  in  their  turn  had  declared  their 
innocence,  when  ^he  alighted  on  me,  and  I 
had  to  acknowledge  myself  the  guilty  one. 
In  spite  of  my  protestations  that  I  was  fast 
gettmg  well,  ^e  felt  worried  about  me,  and 
when  I  went  upstairs  that  night  there  was 
no  bed  in  my  room.  I  exclaimed,  and  was 
quietly  told  that  it  had  been  taken  down  to 
die  infirmary,  and  I  might  collect  my  things 
and  follow  it  there.  I  felt  rebeUious,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  thmgs  that  night,  so  I 
went  down,  and  somehow  I  seem  to  be  here 
still.  The  infirmary  is  pleasant  enough,  targe 
and  sunny,  with  a  cozy  open  fire  and  several 
arm-chaiis — things  which  don't  exist  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  so  we  make  the 
most  of  them.  Sd)l,  I  miss  my  Uttle  room 
very  much,  except  for  one  thing,  and  that  is 
the  bell.  As  I  he  in  bed,  there  is  about  six 
inches  of  wall  between  my  headyja^it^l^ 
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chain  of  that  bell,  which  scrapes  up  and 
down  close  to  my  ear.  At  five  in  the 
morning  the  nuisance  begins.  They  call  it 
the  angelus  bell,  but  it  is  not  the  angelus 
bell  of  poetry  and  song.  Vou  know  how 
precious  are  the  last  few  moments  of  the 
morning's  nap,  and  it  is  just  then  that  that 
wretched  bell  is  the  most  busy.  It  begins 
and  rings  out,  solemnly,  one,  two,  three,  three 
times ;  then,  very  deliberately,  it  tolls  twenty. 
Then  it  suddenly  starts  off  as  if  distracted  and 
rings,  rings  interminably.  The  first  morn- 
ing I  thought  it  was  bewitched.  I  lay  there 
counting, — would  it  never  stop  ?  Forty, 
fifty, — surely  that  was  enough  to  waken  a 
household  I  But  on  it  went  merdleasly  till 
I  lost  my  count  somewhere  in  the  eighties, 
and  was  nearly  wild.  I  tried  counting  sev- 
eral mornings,  always  getting  out  long 
before  it  stopped,  tUl  at  last  I  got  so 
nervous  over  it  that  I  would  wake  up  at 
about  four  in  the  rooniing,  in  my  eagerness 
to  be  ready  to  begin.  I  have  decided 
finally  that  the  number  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  There  is  a  few  minutes'  rest  from 
that  quarter  till  getting-up  time,  but  the 
nuns  undertake  to  arrange  their  rooms  just 
then,  and  as  the  fountain  i&  in  the  hall  just 
outside  my  door,  there  is  a  grand  stampede 
till  the  next  bell,  when  they  all  rush  off  to 
chapel,  and  sometimes  they  don't  get  quite 
through  in  time,  and  there  is  a  muttering  of, 
"Dfjitl  est-ce  possible  I"  and  pitchen  and 
brooms  are  dropped  like  so  many  hot  pota- 
toes. This  time  the  bell  rings  in  a  general 
kind  of  way,  and  ends  by  tolling  twenty-five ; 
but  we  don't  mind  it  so  much  after  this,  as 
we  are  up  and  dressing,  which  is  fortunate, 
as  it  rings  pretty  much  all  day, — what 
1)etween  the  hours  and  half  hours,  the 
services,  and  every  time  a  nun  is  wanted, 
each  one  having  a  number,  which  is  rung 
out  after  the  manner  of  the  fire-districts  in 
Boston,  and  lias  quite  a  home-like  sound. 

March,  1874.  We  have  just  had  a 
visit  from  Monsignor  Capel,  the  distin- 
guished English  prelate.  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  as  I  had  always  heard  so  much 
of  him.  He  is  connected  with  the  English 
branch  of  our  convent  and  f)ays  a  visit  here 
every  year,  and  is  very  popular  with  the 
children,  as  he  always  begs  a  holiday  for 
us  on  his  visits,  and  we  look  forward  with 
delight  to'  Monsignor  Capel's  day,  as  we 
call  it.  We  heard  him  preach  twice,  in 
English  of  course.  He  is  a  tall,  square- 
built,  handsome  man,  with  a  strong  face 
and  a  very  impressive  manner  in  preaching, 

'■     ■'    1,  butfiillofieal.  I  expected  to  be 


carried  away  by  his  sermons  but  they  atndi 
me  as  being  more  forcible  and  sensible  than 
brilliant.  He  is  very  fascinating  in  private. 
He  a^ked  to  see  the  girls,  so  we  ireie  as- 
sembled, Petites  and  all,  in  the  SalU  da 
Enfants  tie  Marie.  There  he  was  very  kind 
and  pleasant  and  entertained  us  nculy  an 
hour.  He  began  by  making  a  ftinny  littk 
speech  in  French,  which  he  talks  in  Iht 
most  English  way  possible,  and  got  us  ill 
laughing.  Then  he  asked  to  have  fte 
rogues  of  the  school  come  up  to  him,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Petites  actually  d«l 
step  forward ;  and  he  made  them  tell  all 
about  the  latest  scrapes  they  had  got  into, 
till  they  were  covered  with  confiision  and 
the  rest  of  us  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  don 
our  cheeks.  He  amused  himself  guessing 
the  nationality  of  the  foreigners  and  was 
right  in  every  case  but  mine  for  he  made 
me  out  to  be  Scotch.  The  foreigners  male 
quite  a  respectable  show — one  Russian,  odc 
Pole,  one  Swiss,  four  Belgians  and  sevoil 
Spaniards.  Madame  stood  up  among  the 
Spaniards,  for  she  is  very  proud  of  ha 
nationality  and  devoted  to  everything  pun- 
ish. The  poor  child  is  in  the  deepest 
mourning  now,  for  she  has  just  lost  ha 
brother  and  playfellow,  the  young  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Montpensier,  a  year  older  [has 
herself.  She  had  the  measles  a  little  while 
ago  and  was  away  from  school  some  time. 
She  only  had  them  slightly,  but  her  broiher 
caught  them  and  died  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness. It  is  veiy  sad,  for  now  the  only  son 
left  is  a  sickly  little  fellow  of  seven  or  ei^t 
Madame  has  been  quieter  than  ever  since 
she  got  back,  and  no  wonder. 

We  English-speaking  girb  were  brou^i 
up  and  introduced  to  Monsignor  Capd  al'tet- 
ward,  as  he  asked  particularly  to  know  u^ 
We  are  seven,  two  English,  two  Irish  inC 
three  Americans.  He  talked  very  pleasandy 
with  us,  but  without  trying  to  make  us  Uu{li 
as  he'had  before.  He  preached  again  tloi 
afternoon  at  the  prise  d'haM  of  a  yooni 
novice,  an  Amoican  I  believe  and  a  cfA- 
vert  It  was  curious  to  see  how  he  changed 
from  the  agreeable  man  of  the  worid  to  iht 
earnest  and  dignified  prelate.  Before  leav- 
ing Monsignor  Capel  elicited  great  applause 
from  the  scholars  by  begging  and  obtain- 
ing fi«m  the  superioress  the  half  hrfidaf 
for  us.  It  is,  however,  to  be  put  offoS 
mid- Lent. 

July,  1874.  There  have  been  a  go*! 
many  changes  lately  in  the  school  Sister 
Madeleine,  the  lovely  mistress  of  the  Moy- 
enne  class,  has  had  to  be  sent  to  some  bub 
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on  account  of  her  health,  and  since  then, 
instead  of  appointing  a  new  mistress,  the 
class  has  been  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
Ribbons,  and  we  take  turns  in  guarding  it 
I  wear  the  white  ribbon  now,  so  I  come  in 
for  more  than  the  usual  responsibilities  of 
my  station.  To  do  the  Moyennes  justice, 
they  have  behaved  extremd^  well.  They 
feel  put  on  their  honor  to  be  silent  and  good 
when  they  have  only  one  of  their  own  com- 
panions to  look  after  them,  and  every  one 
remarks  how  quiet  and  studious  they  are. 
How  long  the  supernatural  goodness  will 
last  it  is  impossible  to  telL  The  Princess 
d'Orl&ms  is  now  aspirant,  and  has  worn  the 
purple  ribbon  for  one  month.*  Madame 
has  just  been  formally  betrothed  to  the 
Prince  Alfonso.  There  has  been  a  great 
fomily  gathering,  and  she  was  absent  irom 
school  for  several  days,  and  when  she  came 
back  we  knew  it  had  all  been  arranged. 
Poor  child,  I  am  afraid  she  will  have  an  un- 
comfortable life  of  it  in  such  an  unsettled 


*  The  Princets  d'OrUuii  recdved  the  white  rib- 
boa  And  medal  of  the  Sodetjp  of  Ihe  "  En/anlt  dt 
Marii"  tn  the  tpring  of  Ihe  foUtnring  -jaa. 


country  as  Spain.  Anodier  change  in 
the  school ;  Blanche  A ,  the  irrepres- 
sible, has  at  last  overstepped  all  bounds. 
Even  the  long-suffering  nuns  have  found 
her  unbearable,  and  Blanche,  to  the  unmiti- 
gated delight  of  the  Grandes,  has  been  sent 

to  a  branch  convent  at  N ,  where,  as 

it  is  a  much  smaller  school  than  ours,  she 
will  get  more  discipline  and  more  particular 
attention.  Another  cause  of  joy  to  our 
souls  is  the  removal  of  Alexandrine,  who 
has  been  caught  in  a  succession  of  bttises, 
till  at  last  they  took  a  quantity  of  false  curb 
out  of  her  dressing  caisse,  at  which  she  got 
so  angry  that  she  stole  into  the  Moyenne 
class,  spilt  ink  partout,  over  books  and 
everything,  and  then  let  another  girl  be 
blamed  for  it  for  some  time.  But  at  last 
the  nuns  found  out  the  truth  and  she  was 
expelled.     This  is  an  immense  relief  to  poor 

Anne  de  G ,  who  has  had  the  worst  of  it 

to  bear.  Anne  is  as  wonderful  at  her  studies 
as  ever,  and  is  certain  of  the  {»ize  of  suc- 
cess. The  school-year  is  almost  at  an  end, 
and  we  are  all  hard  at  woric,  for  the  matter 
of  the  prizes  is  soon  to  be  settled,  and  that 
is  our  great  excitement  now." 
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Acting  uDdcT  BxdIciBSDt. 

TiiERKiis  great  \<xi,  on  the  put  of  some  ainUble 
pmons  who  write  iat  the  pnblic,  le*t,  in  ceruin 
exdled  moTementi  of  Tebnn,  there  should  be  those 
who  wilt  talie  steps  for  which  thejr  will  be  tony, 
Tbejr  irgiie,  from  this,  that  it  is  not  best  to  have  any 
eicilement  at  all,  and  especially  that  nothing  sboold 
be  done  under  excitemenL  It  so  happens,  howerer, 
that  the  path  of  progress  has  always  been  marked 
by  sudden  steps  upward  and  onward.  There  are 
steady  growth  and  steady  going,  it  is  true,  hut  the 
tendency  to  rot-malung  utd  routine  arc  so  great  in 
humaa  nalare  that  it  is  often  only  by  wide  exdle- 
ments  that  a  whole  community  is  lifted  and  for- 
warded to  •  new  level.  Men  often  get  into  the 
condition  of  pig-iron.  They  pile  up  nicely  in  bars. 
They  are  in  an  excellentstale  of  preservation.  They 
certainly  lie  still,  and  Ihongh  there  is  vast  cap>dly 
in  Ihem  for  machinery,  and  cntlery,  and  agricaltaral 
implements, — though  they  contain  measnreless  pos- 
siUlities  of  spindles  and  spades, — there  is  nothing 
under  heaven  but  fire  that  can  develop  their  capacity 
and  realize  their  possibilities. 

There  are  commnnities  that  would  never  do  any- 
thing but  rot,  except  under  excitement.  A  com- 
monily  ofken  get*  into  a  stolid,  immobile  condition, 
Vou  XV.— <i. 


which  nothing  but  a  public  exdtement  can  break  ap. 
This  condition  may  relate  to  a  single  subject,  or  to 
many  subjects.  It  may  relate  to  temperance,  or  to 
a  church  debt.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man 
under  excitement  will  do  the  thing  that  he  has 
alwayi  known  to  be  right,  and  be  sorry  for  it  or 
recede  from  it  afterword;  but  the  excitement  was 
the  only  power  that  would  ever  have  started  him  on 
the  right  path,  or  led  him  to  stop  in  the  wrong  one. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  Bay  that  it  woold  be  a  great 
deal  better  for  a  drunkard,  coolly,  after  quiet  delib- 
eration and  a  rational  decision,  to  resolve  to  forsake 
his  cups  than  to  take  the  same  step  under  the  stint- 
nlus  of  social  eidtement  and  the  persuasions  of 
companionship  and  fervid  oratory,  but  does  he 
ever  do  it  ?  Sometimes,  possibly,  but  not  often. 
Without  cxdiement  and  a  great  social  movement, 
very  little  of  temperance  reform  has  ever  been 
effected.  Men  are  like  iron :  to  be  molded  they 
must  be  heated  ;  and  to  say  that  there  should  be  do 
exdtement  connected  with  a  great  reform,  or  that  a 
reform  is  never  to  be  effected  through  eidtement, 
is  to  ignore  the  basilar  facts  of  human  nature  and 
bnman  history. 

At  ibe  present  time  there  b  a  great  tempoMtce 
reform  in  progress.     Men  ore  taking  the  tempe 
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pledge  bj  leiu  of  lb»n*>ncb.  Tiuej  go  cround  with 
gUd  racs!!  and  wilh  ribbons  in  iheir  button-holes. 
Tbey  ting  Iheir  longi  of  freedom  from  the  power  ihM 
hai  so  long  uid  so  cruelly  enslaved  tbcm.  Il  is  said, 
of  couise:  "Oh,  this  will  sot  last.  It  is  only  a 
nine  days'  wonder.  Many  of  these  people  are  now 
drinking  (n  secret,  and  soon  the  most  of  them 
will  be  back  in  theu'  old  conrsex."  The  most  of 
them, — possibly.  Il  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
the  tnost  of  tbnn  will  recede.  Suppose  half  of  them 
remain  true  to  dior  pledges;  does  not  that  pay? 
We  should  have  had  noec  of  ihem  without  the  ex- 
citement, end  to  have  had  a  great  mass  of  brutal  men, 
who  have  long  disgrarced  and  abuaed  their  wive* 
aod  chiLdran,  sober  far  a  month,  or  for  six  months, 
was  surely  a  good  thing.  It  was  at  least  a  ray  of 
sunshine  in  a  great  multitude  of  dark  lives.  The 
pmnt  we  make,  is,  that  the  alternative  of  a  reform 
through  popular  excitement  is  no  reform  at  iJl.  And 
we  make  the  further  point  that  a  man  who  will  not 
sympathiie  with  a  reform  because  of  the  excitement 
that  accompanies  it  is,  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hun- 
dred, a  man  who  does  not  sympathise  wilh  the 
refbrni  on  any  ground;  and  the  tuindredth  nun  is 
usually  an  impracticable  ass. 

Let  ixa  take  this  matter  of  paying  churdt  debts  by 
what  has  become  known  as  Uie  Kimball  method. 
A  church  builds  a  house  of  worship.  It  costs  more 
than  the  original  estimate,  or  some  important  mem- 
bers have  failed  in  the  expected  or  pledged  subscrip- 
tion, or,  worse  than  all,  debt  has  been  incurred 
vrith  the  eyes  open  and  by  intent.  It  has  been  car- 
ried along  for  years,  the  whole  organiiation  groan- 
ing with  the  burden.  To  a  few  it  has  become 
intolerable.  They  see  the  church  dwindling.  They 
ree  strangers  frightened  away  by  this  skeleton  in 
the  doset ;  they  see  their  pastor  growing  gruy  and 
care-worn  or  utterly  breaking  down,  and,  knowing 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  iray  of  the  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  their  church  but  the  debt,  they  cast 
■bout  for  help.  We  will  say  that  in  most  instances 
flie  church  is  able  to  pay  the  debt,  provided  every 
man  will  do  his  duly ;  but  it  so  happens  that  every 
man  will  not  do  his  duty,  except  under  some  sort 
of  social  exdtement,  which  Mr.  Kimball  or  his 
helper  supfdies.  Now  il  is  simply  a  question 
between  paying  a  debt  and  not  paying  it  at  alL  It 
is  not  practically  a  question  between  paying  in  one 
way  or  another. 

iliis  method  has  been  tried  many  times  wilh  the 
most  gratifying  success.  Id  one  brief  half  day.  by 
means  of  everybody  dmng  his  part  under  the  influ- 
ence of  eloquence  md  sodal  excitement,  debts  have 
been  Med  and  churches  made  free.  Churches  and 
coDgregatioos  have  sung  and  wept  over  their  suc- 
cess, and  with  the  joy  that  cune  of  duty  done  and 
Mcrifice  made  for  the  Master.  Just  here  ^eps  in 
the  critic.  He  has  known  nothing  of  the  burden 
that  the  church  has  carried.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  happiness  that  has  come  from  the  sacriRces  made, 
or  of  die  hopes  that  hare  been  bom  of  Ihem.  He 
only  knows  that  it  is  probable  that  men  and  women, 
tindet  the  exdtement  of  the  occasion,  have  sub- 
Kribed  in  some  initaocei   more    than    they  could 


afford  to  tnbscribe.  Therefore,  in  the  c^uion  of 
the  critic^  a  public  excitement  for  the  pnipose  <i 
securing  the  payment  of  a  church  debt  is  wrong. 
The  critic  does  not  take  bto  acootmt  the  bd  ilui 
without  the  exdtement  the  debt  not  only  wtnU  ddi 
but  could  not  be  paid.  He  does  not  take  into  so- 
eotmt  Ae  bet  that  the  willing  part  of  Ihe  church 
hai  been  most  onjtistly  hardened  with  lUs  deht  (or 
years,  and  that  nothing  onder  heaven  hot  an  ex. 
dtement  will  Kir  the  unwilling  part  of  die  dinrd 
to  do  its  duty.  Of  coone  he  does  not  lake  bu 
account  dM  farther  fact  that  no  saoibce  is  loo  grol 
to  Ihe  man  who  appreciBtes  tbe  uciiflce  that  bai 
been  made  for  him,  and  for  which  he  can  only  mdc 
a  poor  ntum,  at  best. 

To  the  critics  of  this  method  of  paying  chunb 
debts  who  object  to  il  on  account  of  its  prnfanitioo 
of  the  Sabbath,  no  better  reply  can  be  made  tbu 
that  of  one  who  found  occasion  to  defend  himself  in 
their  presence.  "We  are  told,"  said  he,  "tfastK 
was  permissible  in  Ihe  olden  time  fbr  a  man  & 
relieve  his  asi  on  the  SabbaA  day  when  the  soiiilil 
bod  fdlen  into  a  ditch,  and  I  am  only  trying  to 
relieve  a  multilude  of  mttt  and  wtmen  who  luue 
been  asses  enough  to  sluroUe  into  a  dioidi  debL'' 
The  answer  is  a  good  one,  and  justifies  itsell 

One*  mora  tb*  Tramp. 

It  is  very  strange  thai  no  more  vi^Ortnis  mcisue^ 
are  taken  for  the  abatement  of  what  ia  very  properif 
called  "  the  tramp  nuisance."  It  is  strange,  beeauc 
the  nuisance  is  as  great  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  die 
dty,  and  there  is  no  section  and  no  inlertst  llul 
would  not  be  served  by  a  sweeping  measure  of  isp- 
pression.  A  feeling  has  undoubtedly  cxiited  tU 
much  of  the  tramping  is  attributable  to  the  bid 
times, — that  men  are  wandering  in  hooest  sord 
of  employmenL  This  feeling  should  be  coneciDl 
by  this  time.  If  anything  is  notorious  now,  it  ii 
that  ninety-nine  tramps  in  a,  buiidred.-«<n  otb. 
whelming  proportion  at  any  rate,— would  not  *«rt 
at  any  wages  if  they  could.  The  cxperioMDl  tried 
in  Hassachnsetts  by  detectives  eipoaes  Ihe  itta 
hoUowncss  of  the  pretense  that  these  fellows  desiit 
work.  They  scorn  work  and  sooat  the  ides  i 
engaging  in  it  They  coolly  propose  to  live  ap«a 
the  crnnmnnltj,  and  to  "eat  thdr  bnod  ia  ik 
sweU  of  other  men's  faces,"  and  to  do  this  m  fa- 
fttue. 

In  the  dty,  where  the*e  patosites  prefer  lo  sfcnd 
the  winter,  it  is  not  so  very  hard  to  get  along  *ilk 
them.  They  are  an  offensive,  dirty,  diagracxibi  id 
10  have  around,  it  is  true.  One  shrinks  From  co- 
lad  with  them — shivering  in  their  abominable  np 
and  dirt — and  feeds  Ihem  wilh  cold  victHiI  il  ln> 
basement  door,  but  be  is  not  afraid  of  them.  !• 
the  country,  during  the  summn-,  and  near  Ihe  |iai 
lines  of  travel,  the  tramp  is  a  difieiat  belt 
Whatever  of  enterpriie  there  may  be  in  Usi  it 
eihihited  during  that  Haaon.  Then  he  on  >i^ 
c^^,  rob  hen-roosts,  bully  women  aaddukha  vte 
find  themscives  Unprotected  at  hom^  while  the  nes 
are  in  Ihe  fields,  set  ibtests  on  6re,  and  coaoit  tor- 
glaries  and  mtirders  whenever  it  mar  be  desinUc 
.it.H.)^IL' 
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uid  convmient.  The;  rove  in  bands.  We  have 
seen  Ihem  in  forests  daring;  tbe  pMt  winter  neai 
inland  dties — a  dozen  of  them  smoking  uid  loung- 
ing b««ide  %  lire  ia«de  of  Ktolen  wood.  They  are  to 
be  counted  b;  tens  of  thousands,  and  they  stand 
ready  to  go  into  any  mischief  into  which  the  dem- 
agogue with  money  in  his  podiet  may  see  lit  to  load 
Ihem.  ■  They  are  the  Tery  lowest  layer  of  the  pro- 
letariat,— a  dass  whose  existence  in  America  has 
been  declared  again  and  again,  and  in  no  case  more 
distinctly  and  deplorably  than  in  the  Inbor-riots  of 
last  year.  No  difficulty  Can  rise  between  labor  and 
capittl  at  which  these  fellows  will  not  be  ready  to 
"assist."  They  stand  waiting,  a  great  mnltitade, 
lo  join  in  any  mob  thai  will  give  them  the  sli^test 
apology  Ibr  pillage,  and  the  safety  in  ttibbery  that 
comes  of  nnmbera.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they 
voold  have  been  glad  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bland  silver  bill. 

We  cannot  do  what  the  Frcndi  government  once 
did  under  similar  drcumstances, — banish  fifty  thou- 
sand of  them  to  colonial  servitude ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  cannot.  If  we  could  gather  the  whole 
disgusting  multitude,  wash  them,  put  new  dothes 
upon  them,  and  under  military  survdllance  and 
direction  set  them  to  quarrying  stone,  or  raising 
com  and  cotton  for  ten  years,  we  might  save  some 
of  them  to  decency  and  respectability,  and  relieve 
ihe  honest  people  of  the  country  of  thdr  presence 
and  their  support.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  however, 
Ihere  are  things  that  we  can  do.  Kvery  slate  in  the 
anion  can  gather  these  men,  wherever  found,  into 
worit-houses  where  they  can  be  restrained  from 
scaring  and  preying  upon  the  communi:y,  and  made 
to  earn  the  bread  they  eat  and  thedothes  they  wear. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  throw  away  all  senti- 
mentality in  connection  wilh  them.  The  tramp  is  a 
nun  who  can  be  approached  by  no  motive  but  pain, 
— (he  pain  of  n  thrashing  or  the  pain  of  hunger. 
He  hates  work;  he  has  no  self-respect  and  no  shame; 
and,  by  counting  himself  permanently  out  of  the 
productive  and  self-supporting  forces  of  sodety,  he 
counts  himself  out  of  his  rights.  He  has  no  rights 
hut  those  which  society  mny  see  fit  of  its  grace  to 
bestow  upon  him.  He  has  no  more  rights  than  the 
sow  that  wallows  in  the  gutter,  or  the  lost  dogs  that 
haver  aronnd  the  dty  squares.  He  is  no  more  to 
be  consulted,  in  his  wishes  or  his  will,  in  Ihe  settle- 
ment of  the  question  as  lo  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him  than  if  he  were  a  bullock  in  a  canal. 

Legislation  concerning  this  evil  seems  to  have 
been  initiated  in  various  states,  but  at  this  writing 
we  cannot  leam  that  anything  elective  has  been 
done.  It  would  be  well  if  Ihe  states  could  work 
in  concert  in  this  matter,  but  one  great  state  like 
New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  has  only 
to  inaugurate  a  stringent  measure  10  drive  all  the 
other  states  into  measures  that  shall  be  its  equiv- 
alent. The  tnunp  whose  hivedom  is  imperiled  in 
New  Vork,  will  lly  lo  New  Jersey  or  New  England, 
and  New  Jersey  and  New  Engtand  will  be  obliged 
to  protect  themselves.  So  one  powerful  state  can 
cmupel  unanimity  of  action  throughout  (he  cotintry. 
The  le^stature  of  New  York  had  a  bill  tip  a  year 


ago  whidt  eame  to  nothing.  We  hope  the  present 
session  will  see  something  done,  but  l^slatois  have 
BO  many  things  to  do  besides  looking  after  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  public  morality,  (lta(  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  hear  that  this  matter  will  be  overlooked. 
But  something  must  be  done,  somewhere,  very  soon, 
if  we  propose  to  have  anything  like  safety  and  com- 
fort in  our  homes,  or  to  relieve  oursdves  of  a  great 
burden  of  voluntary,  vidoni,  and  even  nndidous 
pauperism. 

FaUlBC  fram  KIcfe  PlacM. 

High  Christian  sodety,  both  in  Hew  York  and 
Brooklyn,  has  been  shocked  again  and  again  during 
the  past  few  years,  by  the  fall  fnmi  rectitude  of  itt 
eminent  members.  These  dties  have  not  been 
singular  in  their  experiences.  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Chicago,  have  all  furnished  their  instances  of 
fidl  &om  high  Christian  and  sodal  positions  into 
intamy.  Men  who  have  been  trusted  have  betrayed 
(heir  trusts.  Men  who  have  "made  a  good  pro- 
fession "  have  shatnefnlly  or  shamelessly  belied 
their  profession.  Whole  bmiUes  have  gone  down 
into  finandaT  ruin  and  sodal  disgrace  with  these 
men.  Some  of  (he  delinquents  are  serving  out 
thdr  terms  in  the  state-prison,  and  some  of  thdr 
innocent  victims  and  family  friends  are  in  lunatic 
asylums.  The  whole  matter  has  been  horrible — 
too  horrible  to  dwell  apon,  or  talk  about.  It  has 
even  been  too  solemn  and  suggestive  to  gossip 
over.  Under  Ihe  revelations  of  these  great  iniqui- 
ties, carried  on  for  years  in  secret,  men  have  trem- 
bled for  themselves  and  their  friends.  It  has  been 
feared  that  these  were  but  the  out-croppings  ofcan 
underlying  mass  of  infidelity  10  tnilh  and  honor. 
We  have  almost  dreaded  lo  look  into  ihe  morning 
papers,  lest  some  more  shocking  fall  than  all  shonid 
be  revealed. 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
upon  the  subject— wise  and  otherwise.  The  scoffer 
at  religion  has  had  his  fling.  The  consdous  scamp 
has  had  his  little  crow  over  his  k>ng-bruited  coo- 
elusion  that  men  are  all  alike,  and  that  all  are 
scamps  as  far  as  they  dare  to  be.  But  the  good  men 
and  women,  in  (he  churdi  and  out  of  it,  have  taken 
the  whole  matter  very  sadly  to  heart;  and  they 
wonder  what  it  means.  Why  is  it,  at  this  particular 
time,  tliat  there  should  fall  upon  the  Christian  church 
such  disgrace  in  the  fall  of  its  members  ?  Has 
Christianity  no  hold  upon  men  ?  Does  it  give 
(hem  no  strength  under  temptation  ?  Does  it  in 
no  way  put  (hem  beyond  temptation?  How  is  it 
that  men  can  go  on  punctiliously  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  outward  Cihristian  duties,  while  con- 
sciously guilty  of  offenses  against  the  law  which,  if 
proved,  would  consign  their  persons  to  prison 
and  their  names  to  public  execration  ? 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  might  be'said  upon  the 
atter,  but  there  are  only  two  things  which  we  care 
notice.  The  first  is  that  we  have  passed  and  are 
passing  through  an  exceptional  period  in  politkal, 
social  and  finandal  history.  Smooth  times  would 
have  spared  us  most  of  Ae  dlMStera  wbidi  «e  M  |  P 
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ndlf  UuncDL  Ttte  civil  war  fuiiiUhcd  great  oppor- 
tunities for  mailing  mone/  rapidly,  and  the  men 
who  made  it  rapidly  raised  their  style  of  living  to  a 
luxurious  grade.  So  many  made  money  swiflly 
thai  tbey  bod  Ihe  pover  to  revolutioniiie  the  general 
*lyle  of  living.  In  this  way,  life  became  more  ex- 
pensive to  everybody,  and  the  most  eiltaotdiDary 
eiertions  were  made  by  al!  men  to  win  a  share  in 
the  general  prosperity,  and  to  display  a  share  in 
their  dresses,  equipages  and  homes.  We  did  not 
hear  very  much  about  betrayals  of  trust  while  the 
prosperity  was  in  progress ;  but  when  the  times 
began  to  pinch,  and  men  were  trying  to  bridge  over 
litde  gaps  in  their  income,  without  showing  to  their 
fiunilies  er  their  friends  that  they  were  in  trouble, 
the  mischief  began.  The  first  steps  were  undoubt- 
edly very  smoil,  and  were  intended  to  be  imme- 
diately retraced ;  but  the  pinch  in  Ihe  times  did  not 
rebut,  and  the  faJsc  steps  never  were  retraced  and 
never  could  be  retraced.  The  (ollowing  ones  wecc 
the  steps  that  b  man  makes  when  draped  at  the 
tail  of  a  hangman's  cart— irresistible. 

Now  we  are  simply  harvesting  the  crop.  The 
mischief  began  long  since,  under  the  pressure  of 
special  and  exceptional  temptations.-  But  ought 
not  Christianity  to  have  been  equal  to  such  an 
emei^^cyas  this  7  This  is  the  question  the  church 
is  asking  of  itself.  This  is  the  question  the  world 
is  asking  of  the  church,  and  this  is  the  second  point 
that  we   have  thought  worth  considering  in  this 

Now  why  does  the  world  a*k  of  the  church  such 
*  qnetcian  as  this  ?  Who  taught  the  world  its 
moraUty  7  Where  did  it  acquire  its  nice  nations  of 
pe^na!  honor  and  honesty  ?  Whose  influence  has 
planted  in  the  public  mind  the  sense  of  integrity 
and  purity — the  sense  of  Ihe  beinoosnesi  of  infi- 
delity to  private  and  public  trusts  7  Christianity 
has  been  the  world's  teacher,  and  it  only  asks  the 


question  which  the  church  ha*  taught  it  to  isk. 
\Vhy  does  the  church  feel  through  all  its  meiDbei- 
ship  the  d^p  disgrace  of  these  untoward  meli- 
lions,  save  for  the  reason  that  it  is  truly  Guli'jia, 
and  is  permeated  and  moved  by  the  sprit  whidi 
these  crimes  have  vlolaled.  If  the  church  were 
trying  to  cover  up  these  crimes  and  to  shield  these 
criminals ;  if  she  were  not  shocked  and  grieved  is 
her  center;  if  she  were  not  sodlv  questioning  hei- 
self  as  to  the  causes  of  these  terrible  backsUdings, 
she  might  be  flouted  with  theuL  As  it  is,  no  decoit 
man  will  fail  to  give  her  his  sympathy. 

Feeling  just  this,  and  saying  so  much  as  this,  vt 
believe  that  we  have  the  liberty  to  say  a  little  mort 
We  feel  at  least  the  liberty  to  ask  a  question  or  Iwn 
Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  puljiat  teadung  of  dw 
present  day  we  make  a  little  too  much  of  salnliMi. 
and  not  quite  enough  of  rigfateon&ness  7 — a  btlk 
too  much  of  the  tree,  and  not  quite  enough  of  Ac 
fruit  ? — a  little  too  much  about  a  "  saving  Eiith,"  ind 
not  quite  enough  of  good  works  7 — a  little  loo  mod 
of  believini;,  and  not  quite  enough  of  fiving?— * 
little  too  much  of  dogma,  and  not  quite  enough  of 
character  7  Certainly  the  pulpit  has  erred  in  tbii 
matter,  and  erred  not  a  Lltle.  It  is  the  weak  plan. 
not  only  in  modem  preaching,  but  in  modem  ortbn- 
dox  theology  of  all  names  ;  and  if  the  church  wish(< 
lo  leam  the  lesson  of  her  failures,  she  will  find  it 
here.  A  man  whose  principal  motive  is  to  gd 
himself  saved  by  compliance  with  certain  hard  aa- 
ditioni  of  repentance  and  service,  is  &  pretty  pm 
stifl'  to  lean  upon  in  the  emergency  of  a  temptatiiii 
which  attacks  his  selfishness  from  another  directiofL 
Oiu'  revival  preaching,  unless  supplemented  by  . 
long  course  of  instruction  in  morality,  is  preuy  pea 
stuff.  II  serves  its  lemporary  purpose  well  eucni^ 
perhaps ;  but  if  conversion  is  anything  less  Ihu 
the  beginning  of  a  drill  and  training  in  rii^teoib- 
ness,  it  amounts  to  very  little. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  Scribsbu's 
Magazine  to  know  that  since  the  publication  of 
my  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln,"  in  the 
nnmbers  for  February  and'  March,  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
good  President.  Most  of  these  attest  Ihe  faithliil- 
ness  of  the  portrait  which  is  incidentally  given  in 
the  article  referred  lo,  and  some  of  them  furnish 
new  material  for  biographical  sketches.  From  one 
of  the  latter,  written  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  I 
venture   to  make   an    extract.    The   writer,   afier 


Iumh  loit,  evidently  btMight  reuly-made  at  a  country 


store,  and  inleoded  for  a  man  tl  least  five  indK! 
less  in  slature  than  he  was,  the  vest  and  trvwsoi 
not  meeting  by  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  th 
last-named  garment  being  short  at  the  fecL 

Uncoln  made  on  that  occasion  his  second  speed 
on  a  Republican  or  Free-soil  platform.  No  olhci 
speech  I  have  ever  heard  made  such  a  lasting  iK- 

r»sion  on  my  mind ;  and  no  other  man  tU 
have  ever  seen  or  met,  before  or  since,  hn 
stamped  so  indelibly  in  mr  memory  his  likeness— 
his  dress,  the  very  lines  and  features  of  bis  cooDlt- 
nance — as  did  Lincoln  at  that  time.  In  ansverK 
one  of  the  argamenls  made  by  the  Democnfic 
speaker  who  had  addressed  (be  Dixon  pe<^Je  dit 
day  before,  Lincoln  illnsltated  his  point  ny  tdtia; 
a  story,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  Peiiup 
yon  may  recollect  it.      It  ran  (has : 

"  A  young  gentleman  in  Tennessee  was  oct 
traveling  a  country  road,  mounted  on  a  fo* 
black  racing  horse  of  great  value.  His  casml 
corapajiion  was  a  shrewd  old  fdlow,  who  was 
known    in  those   part*   h   a  yanlceb  lai^  roac 
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a  nck-o'-b(Hies  of  a  horse,  apparenllj  bardly 
able  to  stand  on  tus  feeC  The  YankM  bantered 
the  SoulherQer  foi  a  horse  trade,  whi(£  xA  course 
the  Southenier  indignantly  declined.  The  Yankee 
however  insisted  that  his  was  a  very  remarkable 
horse,  of  what  was  knowtt  as  Che  setter  breed,  which 
sets  (or  big  game  as  a  dog  sets  for  small  game,  and 
that  OS  animals  of  this  breed  are  very  scarce,  his 
horse  was  accordingly  valuable.  The  Yankee  soon 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  as  his  horse  had  the  [>eculiarity  of 
dropmng  on  all-fours  when  touched  in  a  certain 
spat  by  the  spur  or  heel  of  the  rider.  The  Yankee 
seeing  a  deer  on  a  knoll  not  far  away,  touched  his 
law-bones  lathe  lender  spot,  and,  sure  enough,  down 
he  went  on  all-fours,  assuring  the  Sootfaerncr  that 
there  was  game  ahead.  The  wonld-be  horse-trader 
told  the  Southerner  (bat  there  must  be  game  near- 
by, for  his  horse  never  '  set '  in  that  way  except 
when  on  the  scent  of  game.  Immediately  after,  the 
deer  made  its  appearance  to  the  Southemer,  who 
snccceded  in   bringing  him  down,   and  so   tnuch 

E leased  was  he  wiw  Ine  wonderful  instinct  of  the 
orse  that  he  immediately  swapped  with  the  Yankee, 
on  even  terms.  Soon  imer  they  came  to  a  stream 
wliich  the  Yankee,  mounted  on  the  Soathemer'i 
line  horse,  crossed  in  good  style ;  then  standing  on 
the  opposite  bank,  he  looked  back  after  his  com- 
nuiion.  The  'setter  horse'  had  sunk,  his  head 
being  hardly  above  water ;  his  rider  was  dismoimtcJ 
•nd  nearly  drowned.  Readiingthe  bonk  and  blow- 
ing the  water  from  his  mouth,  he  exclaimed :  'Here, 
fou  infernal  Yankee  I  what  kind  of  a  horse  is  this 
to  drop  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  a  stream?  ' 
'Hashl  hush  1 '  replied  the  Yankee,  'keep  per- 
fcetlj;  qnieL  That's  a  setter  horse;  he  sets  for 
fish  as  well  as  for  deer,  and  I  letl  you  there's  game 
there ! ' " 

Another  correspondent  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  during  Lincoln's  administration,  writes  as 
(allows  from  New  England : 

I  can't  help  thinking  thai  yon  coqM  have  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene  at  the  delivery  of  that 
address  at  the  White  House,  by  incorporating  the 
figure  Lincoln  used  there  to  enforce  the  need  of 
organiiing  loyalty  by  giving  dvil  govemmenl  to 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  "  Better  hatch  the  egg  than 
cmsh  it."  Is  it  not  in  that  address  that  that  argu- 
nient  occurs  7  I  remember  your  Celling  me  of  it 
shortly  after,  and  that  you  took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  figure  was  inelegant,  hut  he  chose 
to  keep  it  because  it  best  expressed  his  purpose. 
Do  yon  remember  this  ? 

Some  one  should  write  the  account  of  the  inter- 
view between  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
President  Lincoln  ccmceming  the  nomination  of  ex- 
Govemor  Tod  of  Ohio  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
■fter  Chase's  resignation.  He  drew  from  one  of 
the  pigeon-holes  in  that  hanging  closet  to  which  you 
refer,  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  controversy  with 
Giase.  That  interview  has  many  good  points. 
Lincoln  told  how  he  made  his  cabinet,  to  show  how 
Chase  came  into  it;  he  described  thdr  intercourse 

afterward.    Then'  he  described  Mr.  ,  in  re- 

Wrd  to  whose  nomination  as at  New  York 

the  late  diflScalty  had  occurred  with  Chase,  and  how 
he,  the  nominee,  drunk  at  a  private  party,  threw  and 
kicked  his  own  hat  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  in  the 
presence  of  the  company.  And  Lincoln  said  he 
would  not  promote  that  man.  Then  he  proposed 
to  resign  his  own  oFBce  as  President  to  the  com- 
mittee, saying,  "Take  Huntin  for  President."    The 


whole  interview  was  characteristic  and  creditable. 


The 


first  n: 


n  theii 


jider  Che  nomination  of  Governor  Tod,  and  after 
consultation,  voted  to  wait  upon  the  President  in  a 
body,  to  ask,  lirst,  why  Chase  had  resigned,  and 
whether  the  case  admitted  of  settlement,  and  next, 
why  Tod's  name  had  been  sent  in.  Some  one 
should  write  of  this,  because  it  is  fiill  of  good  points 
and.is  of  historical  interest. 

This  letter  recalls  to  my  mind  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  speech  alluded  to  by  the  writer.  When  the 
good  news  of  the  tail  of  Richmond  came  to  Waih- 
ington,  April  9,  1865,  the  dty  was  early  astir. 
Everybody  made  speeches,  and  the  streets  were  full 
of  impromptu  processions.  The  first  dispatches  of 
the  victory  had  been  received  late  in  the  night 
of  the  8th,  and  messages  of  congratulation  began 
to  pour  in  upon  the  President  during  the  next 
forenoon.  Toward  noon,  a  great  crowd  of  peojde, 
dr^^ng  several  boat-howitiers,  with  whidi  salutea 
were  fired  frmn  time  to  time,  poured  into  the  space 
in  front  of  the  White  House.  The  President 
appeared  at  the  "historic  window."  For  a  lew 
minutes,  the  scene  beneath  was  almost  terrific. 
The  crowd  seemed  mad  with  delight,  and  the  most 
fantastic  eipressions  of  joy  were  made.  The 
President  said,  when  quiet  was  restored,  and  he 
had  congratuhited  his  audience  on  the  glorious 
victory,  that  he  should  not  make  a  speech.  Arrange- 
ments were  being  made,  he  understood,  for  a  more 
formal  celebration  of  the  virtual  end  of  the  war, 
"and,"  he  added,  "I  shall  have  nothing  to  s^ 
then,  if  it  is  all  dribbled  out  of  me  now."  It  was 
on  that  occasion  that  he  asked  the  band  to  play 
"that  good  old  tune,  'Dixie,'  "  which  he  sajd  was  now 
our  property,  having  been  Uwfally  captured  on  the 
8th  of  April.  When  he  led  the  window  and  we  had 
gone  back  Co  the  library,  lincoln  said  that  he  should 
not  make  a  jubilant  speech  at  the  celebration  of  the 
victories.  He  said  that  the  political  situation  was 
now  very  critical.  He  wanted  to  give  Ms  views  on 
reconslniction  as  early  and  as  frequently  as  possible. 
Then  he  used,  in  conversation,  the  figure  of  the 
egg  and  the  fowl.  The  formal  written  speech  was 
delivered  April  11,  1S65.  It  was  during  the  delivery 
of  this  speech  that  the  writer  performed  the  ofUce  of 
candle- holder.  Thespeechwasagreatdisappointment 
to  most  people,  for,  though  the  President  began  widi 
the  words,  "We  meet  this  evening,  not  in  sorrow, 
but  in  gladness  of  heart,"  it  was  almost  wholly 
taken  up  with  a  discnstion  of  the  Louisiana  recon* 
strOGtion  question,  then  exciting  much  acrimony 
among  Republirans.  Before  he  went  to  the  window 
upstairs,  the  President,  who  had  the  manuscript  of 
his  speech  in  his  hand,  said  that  he  had  been  SO 
pleased  with  his  simile  of  Che  e^  and  the  fowl  that 
he  had  put  it  into  his  address.  "Don't  you  think 
that  is  a  good  figure?  "  he  asked.  I  replied  that  it 
might  be  thought  inelegant,  especially  as  he  had 
admitted  that  he  had  been  found  fault  with  for  using 
the  phrase, "  turned  tail  and  run,"  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. He  laughingly  said  that  he  should  keep 
the  illustration.  That  was  Lincoln's  last  public  . 
speech.     On  the  13th,  he  corrected  a  (oiated  report  |  (^ 
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ind  tbc  dog  blew  up  in  fragmentB, 
■ing  lodgea  in  a  neighboring  tree, 


of  the  address,  >1  the  request  of  Mr.  Edtrard 
HcPhenon,  for  insertion  in  tiii  "  Pc4itical  History 
of  the  Rebellion."  On  the  ni^t  of  the  14th  he 
was  assassinated.  The  carious  reader  will  find  in 
the  recorded  address  these  words:  "Concede  that 
Ae  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  to  what  it 
should  be  only  what  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall 
sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than,  by 
smashing  it." 

Writing  from  Chingo,  a  friend  of  Lincoln 
recalls  this  story,  which  may  not  be  new,  but  it  is 
good: 

We  congratulated  the  President  on  the  defeat  of 
Hood's  artaVi  and  some  one  said  that  it  seemed 
" pretty  n)U(£  used  up."  Lincoln  laughed,  and  said, 
"That  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  certain  rough, 
rude  and  bullying  man  in  our  county  had  a  bull-dog, 
which  was  as  rude,  rough  uid  ballyiog  as  his  mas- 
ter. Dog  and  man  were  the  terror  of  the  nei^bor- 
hood.  Nobody  dared  to  touch  cilhM  for  laar  of  the. 
other.  But  ■  onfty  neighbor  laid  a  plan  10  diapose 
of  the  dog.  Seeing  Slocun  and  his  dog  plodding 
along  the  road  one  day,  the  dog  a  little  uiead,  this 
neighbor,  who  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  junk  of  meat  in  which  he  had  con- 
cealed a  big  charge  of  powder,  to  which  was  fastened 
a  deadwood  slow-match.  This  be  lighted,  and  then 
threw  into  the  road.  The  dc^  gave  one  ^p  at  it, 
and  the  whole  thing  disaiq>eared  down  his  throat. 
He  trotted  on  a  few  steps,  when  there 
smothered  roar,  and  tbc  ' 
a  fore-quarti  =        =  >,  = 

a  hind-quarter  on  the  roof  of  a  cabin,  and  the 
scattered  along  the  dusty  road.  Slocnm  came  up 
and  viewed  (he  remains.  Then,  more  in  sorrow  duui 
in  anger,  he  »*id. '  Bill  war  a  good  dog  \  but,  as  a 
<lo^  I  reckou  his  usefulness  is  over. '  "  The  Presi- 
dent added,  with  a  twinkle  of  bis  eye,  "Hood's  army 
was  a  good  army.  We  have  lieeii  very  much  afraid 
of  it.     But,  as  an  army,  I  reckon  its  usefiihiesa  is 

This  "  little  story  "  reminds  me  of  another  told  by 
the  President,  which,  though  it  has  tieen  often  told 
in  print,  is  worth  revival.  In  the  autumn  of  1863 
General  Burnsidc  was  besieged  in  Knoiville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  communications  interrupted.  For 
several  aniious  days  no  news  from  fiumside  reached 
Washington,  and  during  this  time  nobody  knew  how 
it  fared  with  him.  At  last,  despatches  were  received 
from  him,  asking  for  re- enforcements.  A  gentleman 
called  on  the  President  just  after  the  news  that  Burn- 
side  had  been  heard  from  was  publi.shcd.  The  vis- 
itor expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  intelligence, 
whereupon  the  President  said, "  Ves,  Bumsidc's  call 
reminds  me  of  a  woman  in  Sangamon  County,  who 
had  a  great  flock  of  small  children.  She  lived  in  a 
log.house,  in  the  midst  of  a  growth  of  baiel-brusb. 
The  children  were  continually  coming  to  grief  by 
various  accidents  among  the  brush,  or  were  getting 
lost,  bitten  by  snakes,  and  so  on.  The  mother  of 
this  flock,  with  the  care  of  her  children  on  her  mind, 
wotild  sometimes  pause  in  her  work,  as  the  C17  of  a 
diild  would  reach  her  from  the  dis  lant  depths  of  the 
brush,  and  say,  'Well,  there's  one  of  my  young 
ones  that  isn't  tost,  anyway.'  Bumside  iiu't  lost, 
«ny  way,  for  he's  cryiog  for  help  I  " 

NoAii  Brooks. 


The  Putun  UhQiImw  af  the  Bria  CaaiL 

[Wc  lite  (|ka  ID  the  (bUmini  cminiDiatiiiii  bra  t  n 
Inaaq  who  la  not  iJtondbcr  uti^btA  wA  ifac  ^""♦■mt 
Hcbdl  by  Mi.  Stenmn  luipa^tsa  "TbeEiia  Ciail'  > 
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The  facilities  of  transportation  on  the  Erie  Caul 
accommodate  six  thousand  boats,  averaging  in  capac- 
ity Z35  tons  each.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  thii 
number  of  boats  is  returning  from  the  east,  and  that 
the  other  half  is  on  the  way  to  tide  water,  we  hiw 
nt  one  time  moving  toward  New  York  City,  ^ifxOf 
000  bnshels  of  grain,  all  to  arrive  within  thirtm 
days.  To  accomplish  the  same  result  by  rail,  itwrc 
would  be  required  100  trains  of  cars,  made  np  oT 
fifty  mia  each,  making  (he  total  of  5,(X)o  caispo 
day,  for  a  fraction  loss  than  thirtean  days,  oA 
car  averaging  ten  tons  burthen.  It  is  sale  to  saj, 
therefore,  that  the  fadlilies  of  the  Erie  Canal  to 
move  freigjit,  are  br  greater  than  the  capacity  <tf 
all  the  railroads  coming  into  Xew  York  put  togetbci. 

As  to  the  faliue  usefulness  of  the  CAnal,  the  iisl 
question  to  be  asked  is  in  relation  to  (he  manii{ 
power  used  for  transportation.  Whether  the  lilc 
improvements  in  the  power  used,  will  enable  tht 
canal  to  compare  favorably  with  the  rail  as  to  die 
actual  cost  of  moving  freight.  Many  plans  ibr 
quick  and  economical  transit  have  been  submitted  to 
those  persons  designated  by  the  Stat«  to  eiamiiic 
them,  embracing  the  use  of  stemi,  water-povti, 
towing  by  endless  cables,  etc  The  plait  of  cnip- 
ling  two  boats  together,  with  the  steam-poictr 
Implied  only  to  one  boat  which  pushes  tbc  Mbn 
ahead,  shows  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  ficL 
The  coupling  is  so  ingeniously  arranged,  thu  it 
ia  a  very  simple  nuller  to  unoonplc  the  boats  io 
order  to  allow  them  to  pus  through  the  lodt 
separately.  The  expense  of  moving  (hem,  as  ua 
by  a.  statement  submitted,  is  $602.58  for  miking  tie 
entire  trip  from  New  York  to  Bufialo  and  reUDi. 
with  an  ave(«ge  load  of  315  tons ;  and  in  ihiiO' 
pense  areinrdudiNl  tolls,  fuel,  oil,  dapreciatiao  o(  tad 
interest  on,  [mipMty,  labor,  insurance  and  ssixln 
expense,  etc.  The  time  consumed  is  ninetees  dits 
This  comprises  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miln, 
over  which  Jij  tons  of  freight  have  been  moved  S 
a  cost  of  $603.58,  which  is  a  little  less  than  ftBiBjJf.' 
ftrbiiftrmik.  A  comparison  with  tb*  old  netM 
of  towing  by  horses  shows  a  saving  of  time  of  M 
least  fine  days,  while  the  capacity  is  twirt  a*  gie« 
and  the  actual  cost  is  only  one-quarter  as  tnidi 
It  has  been  mentioned  by  exoellent  aDthont; 
that  for  4.7  years  the  actual  cost  of  (rsuiporUlin 
of  freight  by  canal,  where  hcrse-powcr  has  t*n 
used,  averaged  a  trifle  over  eight  i^lla  per  In  po 
mile.     It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  rul  on  ln{ 

Much  of  the  comnteroe  of  our  oaontry  has  xu^ 
the  seaboard  through  other  sourtet  than  tbc  Ccnu^ 
Railroad,  the  Erie  Caaal,  and  the  ibtbibI  tBrnf 
trunk  lines  coming  into  Boston,  PhihiMpbia  »' 
Baltimore.  The  inunense  patronage  givca  to  Mm- 
treal,  together  with  the  evidences  of  a  ncv  f^ 
about  Co  be  opened  to  New  Orleaos,  sbo«M  <^  ** 
eyes  of  thoM  who  (m1  an  iaWrcit  itt  fte  ummtrii 
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supremacy  of  New  YoA.  When  w«ter  truiapor- 
Uiion  such  u  U  ollered  bj  the  Erie  Ctpil  receiTe* 
ihe  attention  from  capitaliiti  which  it  deserrea,  and 
the  railroad  mania  faai  been  cnred,  then  wilt  New 
York  harbor  receive  back  thii  commerce  now  di- 
TCited  to  other  duuinels.  The  geographical  poiitiog 
of  the  Erie  Canal  is  tacb,  and  the  conTerdences  of 
loading  and  onloadtog  are  so  great,  that  with  cheap 
isd  rapid  transit,  with  new  and  improved  equip- 
meat,  and  tbe  gndnal  mtkH^ing  of  the  inmcnse 
resources  of  the  West,  the  Eii«  Canal  will  rame 
in  l>x  a  large  share  of  this  great  freight  of  the 

Dnriag  the  put  four  jean  the  receipt!  from  canal 
lolli  have  been  comparatively  small,  and  thii  can  be 
attriboted  to  the  fact  that  untit  this  year  the  toll  tax 
has  been  too  high.  This  made  it  almost  in^xissible 
for  boat-ownccs  to  keep  their  property  in  reasonable 
repair,  and  •*  the  boats  became  incapable  <£  serrice 
they  were  allowed  to  go  to  rain.  He  equipment  of 
the  Canal  has  r^ndly  wasted  away,  as  the  resolt  of 
excessively  high  tolls,  and  not  from  the  low  rates  on 
(mghL  If  the  low  toll-sbset  had  prevailed  earlier  the 
effect  wonld  have  been  entirely  different ;  for  not 
only  would  the  old  boats  have  been  duly  repabed, 
but  more  rapid  progress  would  have  been  made 
toward  introdadag;  the  dieapest  and  most  iqiproved 
plan  of  vessels  fit  l«r  canal  ptnposei. 

In  view  of  the  many  obctades  in  the  way  to  dis- 
courage  those  whose  endeavors  have  been  directed 
to  canal  improvement,  the  resolt  shown  in  regard  to 
the  nsc  of  steam  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  worthy 
of  all  onmmendation.  To  be  snre,  the  reduction  of 
tolls  has  something  to  do  with  this  reult;  but  As 
sccomplisbment  of  this  very  satisbotory  reialt  has 
been  effected  maiidy  by  a  trial  of  slean  for  four 
jrean,  daring  whidi  time  a  very  extensive  bnsi. 
tiesa  of  trans  pcrtatiim  hat  been  conducted,  and 
certain  impeovcments  have  suggested  themselves. 
Those  in  cWec  of  tbe  swaetn  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  dutiet,  by  this  four  years'  ex- 
perience. The  competent  captains,, engineers,  and 
deck  hands  have  been  retained,  while  the  incompC' 
tent,  diahonest,  intemperate  and  indtflerent  have 
been  weeded  ouL  Last,  but  not  least,  the  peteat 
oonpling  arrangement  has  been  applied,  and  in  a  very 
shMt  time  its  adoption  haa  become  so  emanaitly  im- 
portont  that  the  introdactlon  of  iitaam  in  vess^  of 
two  hnndred  Ions  bntthan  coold  hardly  reach  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  solution  wilbont  it. 

The  business  of  tbe  Canal  for  the  year  has  come  to 
an  end.  It  has  been  a  prosperons  season,  so  &r  as 
the  volume  of  frei^t  transfared  is  concerned.     Tliii 


3,058  over  last  year.  The  grand  shipment  of  grain 
was  48,446,768  bushels,  against37,6i5,033  lastyear, 
an  increase  of  10,831,745  bushels  (or  the  season  of 
1877.  In  all  kinds  of  lumber  shipments  there  has 
been  the  same  increase.  If  these  things  continue, 
next  season  will  see  the  workshops  along  Ihe  line 
open,  and  the  tap  of  the  caallwr's  mallet  will  be 
heard,  signifying  a  new,  progressive,  and  vigorous 
life  for  Ihe  Erie  f""^  Her  steam-vessels  irill 
go  alonpide  of  the  ocean  sleamar  to  have  their 
cargoas  transfored,  tbaa  avoidiag  the  expense  and 
delay  of  towing,  and  the  inconvenience  and  extra 
eapense  of  liansferriBg  frani  the  cars  to  the  elevator, 
and  &<ia  the  devalor  to  the  sailing-veasel  or 
steamer,  as  in  the  case  of  rail. 

The  coat  of  Canal  equqimenl  aafGcieBt  to  perform 
the  great  work  of  Imnging  into  tbe  harbor  of  New 
York  more  tonnage  in  leas  time  than  is  now  occu- 
[ued  by  all  the  railroads  (ooching  this  point,  would 
hardly  exceed  $15,000^000.  The  cost  of  two  of  oar 
railroads  coming  into  the  dly  of  New  York,  runs 
np  into  the  hnndieda  of  milliona. 

The  new  method  of  sleaai-carriage  on  the  Canal 
will  revolulioniie  tbe  system  of  oondncting  the 
iHtiinesa  of  transportation.  The  shortages  of  car- 
goes, the  nnneoessary  dctentian  of  boats  in  pmt 
the  extra  expense  of  loading  and  brimming  car- 
goes, tc^etber  with  other  obstacles  which  are  a  £sir 
accompaniment  to  the  primitive  method  of  horse- 
towage,  niut  give  way  to  the  iotrodnction  of  steam, 
which  will  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  them  ell, 
thus  e^fcLliug  a  reform  that  will  preserve  this  great 
aililictal  water-way  which  has  coat  the  State  $70,- 
000,000,  and  enalde  it  to  triumph  over  all  its  ene- 

So  mudi  having  been  accompHshed,  it  remains 
now  for  the  tjtate  to  enconrage  those  engaged 
in  canal  enterprises.  The  toll-sheet  should  be 
abolisbed  altogetber  and  the  channel  of  the 
canal  shonld  be  dD|>  ont  to  its  legalised  depth  of 
seven  feet  Ihrongbont  its  entire  length.  It  is 
not  so  highly  in^xn-tant  that  the  widening  proc- 
ess shonld  begin  immediately.  The  time  will 
come,  however,  when  the  use  of  steam  will  be  so 
papular  that  the  most  incredulous  will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  the  only  sonrce  to  which 
New  VoHi  aty  cut  look  to  preserve  her  commercial 
footing.  With  these  (sets  before  ns,  we  may  hope 
that  tbe  merchant  and  shipper  will  be  protected  fnna 
the  influence  of  fhose  whose  natural  wfsh  is  to  see 
this  important  ronle  closed  to  commerce,  and  its 
traffic  given  over  to  a  gigantic  railroad  monopoly,  to 
which  it  is  already  a  great  barrier. 

Geokok  Rowland. 
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Shall  we  have  ■  "  BUck-uid-'WIutc  Eihibilioii " 
in  New  York?  The  ** bUck-uid-while "  room  of 
the  Water-color  Society's  Exhibitioa  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  year's  show  in  the 
Aodcniy  Buildings.  It  was  interesting  in  itself,  (ud 
it  waa  interesting  also  as  su^estive  of  what  could  be 
done  in  an  exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  black-and- 
white.  Onlf  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  recent  exhibition  word  was  sent  aronnd  that 
possibly  the  large  south  room  of  the  Academy  wotdd 
be  opened,  and  the  entire  corridor,  or  one  of  the 
other  large  rooms,  given  up  to  **  black-ond-whites. " 
A  good  many  wood'^ngiarings,  some  with  their 
originals,  were  sent  in  in  response  to  the  infaimal  in- 
vitation. On  this  short  and  insuffident  notification, 
there  were,  as  it  transpired,  not  enough  examples 
offered  to  wanant  the  opening  of  the  entire  suite  of 
rooms  of  the  Academy  Building;  but  there  were 
100  many  for  the  little  north-weit  room,  the  result 
being  a  snuUI,  but  rich,  collection,  and  the  return 
of  some  of  the  best  proofs  and  drawings  o&red. 
Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Marsh's  well-known  butterfly 
engravings,  unsurpassable  in  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness of  imitation ;  also  his  reprodoclioni  of  Mr.  La 
Farge's  drawings  on  wood, — engravings  whidi,  for 
subtlety,  for  richness  of  color,  and  for  sympathetic 
translation  of  the  originals,  have  already  gained  a  i«p- 
utadoQ  unique  in  the  history  of  the  art.  Mr.  Marsh's 
frames  included  tome  interesting  examples  of  the 
wood-designs  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  this 
being  the  first  time,  so  &r  as  we  remember,  that  the 
work  of  this  artist  has  appeared  in  a  public  exhibi- 
tion in  New  Vork.  The  wood-engravings  of  most 
interest  after  those  of  Mr.  Marsh  were  the  portraits 
from  originals  by  Wyatt  Eaton  and  others,  repro- 
dticed  by  Mr.  Cole,  a  yonng  engraver  whose  manual 
execntion  is  both  accurate  and  refined,  and  who 
possesses  •  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  sense  of 
art  not  as  common  in  his  proGesiion  as  they  should 


There  are  not  many  who  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence, even,  in  this  dty  of  an  Etching  Oub.  Vet 
the  members  of  this  young  organiration  showed 
in  the  bladi-and- white  room  some  creditable  and 
promising  work :  Mr.  Dielman,  Mr.  Gtflbrd,  Mr. 
Farrer,  Mr.  Miller  and  others.  From  Philadelphia 
also  were  anumber  of  examples  by  Mr.  Peter  Moiui. 
A  small  head,  by  Mr.  Dielman,  was  perhaps  the  most 
renutrkable  of  the  American  etchings.  Wewouldsay, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Whistler's  were  altogether  the 
most  skillful  etchings  here  by  any  American  artiat, 
were  we  not  almost  tired  of  calling  Mr-  Whistler  an 
American  artiat.  Thunost  important  of  the  foreign 
etchings  wms  a  vigorous  reproduction,  by  Seymour 
Hayden,  of  Turner's  "Calais  Pier."  We  under- 
stand that  one  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of 
etching  in  New  Vork  is  the  difiiculty  of  getting 
the  plates  well  printed.  Even  the  London  etchers 
(if  we  arc  not  mistaken)  have  to  tend  to  Paris  in 


order  to  get  satisfitctory  impressions — onless  Ibey 
do  the  work  themselves.  Why  cannot  one  of  ooi 
young  artists,  who  ha*  trouble  to  make  both  eniU 
meet,  start  a  little  printing  bosiucss  of  this  kind? 
As  every  artist,  and  especially  as  every  etcher,  knoBS, 
making  the  impression  should  command  almost,  il 
no)  quite  as  much  art-sense  aa  making  the  ]dale. 
Good  printing  is  never  simply  mechanical,  and,  leut 
of  all,  the  printing  of  an  etdiing.  It  is,  in  fact,  tlK 
final  process  in  the  drawing. 

The  great  variety  of  interesting  work  crowded 
into  this  little  room — etchings,  wood-engravings  br 
those  named  (and  by  King,  Nichi^  Wolf  and 
others — in  some  cases  with  their  originals,  bj  T. 
Moran,  Eaton,  Abbey,  LoSan),  dravrings  by  C  S. 
Reinhart,  Miss  Oakey,  Richard  Gross,  C.  H.  Hilln, 
etc — gives  an  idea  of  what  eoold  be  done  in  an  o- 
hibition  devoted  entirely  to  black-and-white.  It  ui; 
be  that  the  Water-color  Society  should  take  sndi  as 
exhibition  under  its  ausjnces ;  it  may  be  that  lb 
enterprise  could  be  better  managed  sepaiatelr.— 
certainly  if  it  were  separate  there  would  be  a  diuce 
for  a  less  confused  and  confiising  cmtalogne  than  the 
pages  devoted  in  the  society's  catalogne  to  the  oB' 
tents  of  the  nonh-weit  room.  That  the  pnbbc 
would  be  greatly  interested  in,  and  greatly  instrDcM 
by,  such  an  exhibition  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ind  it 
is  eqoally  dear  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  oar 
art  and  to  our  artists.  One  of  the  marked  feltatts 
of  the  development  of  art  in  this  country  is  the  in- 
creasing excellence  of  our  popular  illoslraled  Utos- 
ture.  The  public  demand,  and  artists  and  publisbtn 
supply,  better  pictnrei  than  formerly,  both  in  pcnod- 
icals  and  books.  Such  an  eihibitioii  would  indodc 
among  its  advantages  the  opportunity  ftwcknecOB' 
parison,  as  well  as  for  emnlaticm  and  hcaldiy  rrnky 
among  our  drf  ugbtsmen,  and  their  interprecen  tbe 
engrarert  on  wood. 

The  Water-color  Exhibition  propei  had  muf 
prants  of  interest.  In  its  way,  the«  was  p^iap 
nothing  else  so  masterly  as  Mr.  Swain  GiAxd's  "On 
the  Li^oon,"  another  picture  marking  the  steidf  xi- 
vance  of  this  artist, — though  Messrs.  C(rfnian,Tlbii^ 
H.  Fairer,  W.T.  Richards  and  Wyanl,  showed  sonK 
of  Qieir  strongest  work.  The  ^ncr  pieces  li 
Messrs.  Eakins,  Abbey,  Reinhart  and  Pianishniluiff 
were,  perhaps,  the  best  m  tfaia  line,  Mr.  EaUai'i 
pieces  attracting  especial  attention  for  origias^T, 
and  strength  of  duracterizatkm.  Justice  icqve 
us  to  say,  in  view  of  what  was  said  by  the  ohic 
last  year,  that  Mr.  Satterlee's  work,  tboo^  w« 
all  that  could  be  wished,  has  impttived  sntpw- 
ingly.  Mr.  La  Fail's  "  Sketdi "  of  a  figare  "i* 
iridescent  butterfly  wings,  was  not  only  cnnoB  o 
an  experiment  in  material,  bat  supplied  an  nni^ 
tive  element  of  a  kind  not  too  frequent  on  tl"* 
walls.  Amongthepicturesfromabrc«d,"ABillft 
by  Degas,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seoKS  ^ 
work  of  one  of  the  stnwgeat  member*  of  Ac  Fia<* 
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"ImprcMioaut"  ickool,  lO  caUe«!:  thoagh  light, 
and  in  puts  TSguc,  in  touch,  (his  is  the  usurcd 
work  of  knuutwhoon,  if  he  wishes,  draw  with  the 
shajptutis  and  finnnesg  of  Holbein.  After  ihcse, 
the  landsc^wl  of  Stacquct  and  Priquerean,  of  Bel- 
^ura,  took  our  {imcy ;  and  Mrs.  Stillman's  "Bloom 
Tune."  The  latter,  Ihon^  not  free  (ram  (he  man- 
nerism of  the  English  pre- Raphaelites,  has  athooght' 
fulness  and  loT«lin«st  altogether  individiiaL 

The  Students'  Art  League  of  New  York, 

among  its  various  melhads  of  instniclion  and 
culture,  hss  adopted  the  plan  of  spedal  exhibitions 
at  the  regular  monthly  meetings.  These  exhibi- 
tions eu:h  month  differ  in  character.  Sometimes 
the  work  of  the  students  is  shown,  wi(h  one  wall 
devoted  lo  the  latest  sketches  of  older  artists  friendlf 
to  the  League.  Al  one  meeting  were  exhibited  the 
life-studies  of  a  number  of  our  younger  artists,  as 
well  RS  those  of  some  of  the  young  foreign  paint. 
en,  Eheit  feUow-itudenl^,  made  in  the  European 
schools.  This  was,  without  doabi,  the  fiillest 
and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever 
made  m  this  country.  Here  could  be  seen  Ihe  studies 
(and  sketches)  of  Julian  Weir,  Low,  Word,  Eaton, 
Wencker,  Dastuelt,  Simi,  Gortelmeycr,  Shirlaw,  Diel- 
man,  Chase,  Duveneck,  Gross,  Dannal  and  Hom- 
phtey  Moore.  The  vilne  of  such  an  opportnnity  for 
obaervalion  and  comparison  of  the  studies  made ander 
the  living  roasters  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
every  painter  and  every  one  interested  in  painting 
will  understand  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  col- 
lection conld  be  kept  together  only  ■  single  day. 
At  another  meeting  of  the  League  the  walls  were 
covered  with  photographs,  engravings,  and  copies 
of  the  old  roasters,  loaned  for  the  occasion.  Later 
there  was  to  be  (and  will  have  been  before  this  is 
printed)  a  "black-and-white"  exhibition. 

Loige  and  well-selected  collections  of  photographs 
and  engravings  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
are  needed  more  than  anything  else  jusi  now  in  our 
American  art  schools.  To  study  art  without  having 
access  either  to  these  or  to  their  originals  is,  of 
course,  like  trying  to  study  literature  without  having 
(be  opportunity  of  reading  the  standard  writers, 
either  in  their  original  languages,  or  in  translations. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  management  or  en- 
ilowmenl  of  art  schools  sometimes  forget  that  a  good 
photograph  of  a  cartoon  by  Michael  Angela  or 
Raphael  is,  to  a  young  artisi,  what  a  poem  of 
Shakspere  or  Milton  is  to  a  young  writer. 

.Vs  WE  hava  laid  before,  (here  have  never  been  so 
fiuuiy  well-trained  artists  in  New  York  as  al  present, 
und  never  so  many  art-stnden Is,— young  people 
hard  at  work  and  under  betler  inilruction  than  has 
been  hitherto  obtainable  here.  Yet  our  artists,  old 
And  young  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  this 
winter.  The  business  of  selUng  pictures  has  been 
perhaps  duller  even  than  other  businesses  of  late; 
though  the  bric-t-brac  mania  it  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly to  bhmie  for  the  lack  of  acting  in  the 
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There  is  one  great  disadvantage  suffered  by  our 
resident  artists.  They  are  almost  entirely  ignored 
by  the  powerful  picture-dealers.  These  are  gen- 
erally foreigners,  and  naturally  take  comparatively 
little  interest  in  American  artists  or  American  art. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  business ;  they  can  nudte 
more  money  out  of  imported  paintings.  We  think  of 
one  exception  lo  (he  above  nde :  that  of  a  fordgn- 
bom  dealer  who  does  take  a  lively  and  inielligent 
interest  in  American  painting  and  scolpture. 

One  of  these  days  there  will  bea  change.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  lo  deal  in  American  paint- 
ings. It  is  true  that  art  has  no  nalionaUty;  that 
good  art  is  in  no  deep  sense  foreign.  But  as  the 
public  taste  improves,  (he  demand  for  the  clever, 
shallow  European  work  now  so  popular  here  irill 
be  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  good  and  sincere 
work  of  both  foreign  and  native  artists.  Of  course 
shallowness  and  pretension,  native  and  imported, 
will  never  lack  a  following.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chances  for  the  substantial  recognition  of  merit  are 
improving,  and  will  continue  lo  improve 

Meantime  some  of  the  most  wide-awake  of  the 
smaller  dealers  are  making  a  specialty  of  the  work 
of  American  artists,  and  the  feasibility  of  opening  a 
sales-room  for  pictures  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sociely  of  Decorative  Art  it  being  discussed. 


The  "Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne"* 
show  that  the  girl  lo  whom  Keats  wa^  engaged  wai 
not  the  "  Chajmian"  described  in  his  already  pub- 
lished correspondence,  but  a  very  dilTerent  sort  of  a 
person;  cold,  handsome,  selGsh,  "self-sufficing." 
Her  only  two  recorded  utterances  regarding  the 
poet  are,  first,  that  "the  kindest  act  would  be  lo  let 
him  rest  for  ever  In  the  obscurity  to  which  circum- 
stances have  condemned  him,"  and  second,  that  hi* 
letters  should  be  carefully  guarded,  "  as  they  would 
some  day  be  considered  of  value," — a  prediction  at 
last  fiilly  verified  by  her  dutiful  and  thrilly  offspring. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  most  intimate  letters  of 
the  dying  poet  that  fails  to  increase  our  respect  and 
admiration  for  him.  It  is  true  his  mistake  was  fatal 
with  regard  to  this  woman  (and  his  approaching 
death  a  merdfol  release);  yet,  while  himself 
sternly  and  immovably  conslani  .10  the  last,  it  it 
evident  that  his  sensitive,  pure,  and  upright  spirit 
detected  in  her  the  unlovely  qualities  which  are  now 
so  plain  lo  all  the  world.  Even  if  he  may  have  ex- 
aggerated the  actual  extent  of  her  dereliction  in  the 
way  of  "  flirtations  "  with  Broirn  and  others,  he  wax 
still,  though  unconsciously,  aware  of  the  shallow- 
ness and  unfAhfulness  of  her  nature. 

The  industrious  editor  fails  lamentably  in  his  per- 
functory defense  of  the  heroine  of  his  book.  We 
see  little  that  is  morbid  in  Keats's  state  of  mind  at 
(his  time,  notwithstanding  alL that  Mr.  Forman  has 
to  say  under  this  head.  The  letters  are  repressed; 
he  is  (ighling  hard  for  life;  carrying  on  his  literary 


L«(wn  of  Jalui  Kou  <e  Fuinv  Bnwnc,  wriiKn  in  lb* 
n  MDCCCXlXand  MDCCCXX.ud  nsw  giv«  fiom  dw 
[iul  ManuKiiptt,  widi  InmvducliDEi  jmd  Hota  by  Hanr 
waFoBiD.   llnYorit:  Scriteoi  AiDMtnag  ft  Co. ,  [  , 
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work  nwnFully;  refusing  every  indnlgenee  that 
would  interfere  with  his  recovny.  The  inritmtion 
OCCUiODed  bj  contact  with  a  tiatare  which  had 
both  great  attraction  and  great  r^nilsion  for  him, 
WM  entirely  natural. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  we  utterly  diaagree 
with  the  editor,  nsniely,  in  his  o^nnion  that  **  the 
world  at  large"  bad  any  good  claim  "to  participale 
in  the  ^fl  of  these  letters."  What,  by  the  wa;, 
does  Mr.  Fonnan  mean  by'gift?"  Keats  never 
ga*e  them  to  "the  world  at  large;"  and,  if  Qie 
world  owns  them  now,  it  is,  we  sappose,  by  barter, 
and  not  by  gift. 

If  a  New  ZeaUnder  had  sauntered  into  the  Ly- 
ceum Theater  in  this  city  during  a  recent  Shaksperean 
engagement,  he  would  have  found  material  far  an 
interesting  note  on  the  manners  of  American  andi- 
encea.  "  In  America  the  the%^r  audiences  whistle 
and  sing  popular  song  and  hymn  tunes  in  chonu, 
not  merely  in  time  with  the  bind,  during  in  lermission, 
but  during  the  progress  of  the  play  itself.  This 
custom  19  so  general  tha,l  no  exception  is  made  with 
the  most  solemn  tragedies  of  the  greatest  of 
dramatists." 

We  believe  that  on  the  first  nights  of  the  engage- 
ment the  gentleman  who  took  the  leading  parts 
protested  now  and  then  against'  the  boisteroas 
interruptions  oE  the  peTTDnaance.  But  the  night 
that  we  dropped  in,  later  in  the  season,  he  (as  well 
as  all  the  other  actors}  had  come  lo  ondentand 
pretty  well  what  the  audience  required,  namely,  that 
the  play  should  go  straight  ahead,  with  a  nmning 
commentary  by  diiferent  individuals  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  occasional  accompaniment  of  the  full  choms, 
as  mentioned  above.  Never  did  a  "  star  "  earn  his 
money  with  greater  ease.  As  it  was  impossible  for 
the  aodience  to  catch  more  than  three  consecutive 
words  during  an  entire  play,  it  was  really  not 
necessary  for  bim  to  elevate  his  voice  above  the 
conversadonal  tone;  in  fact,  so  long  as  his  jaw 
wagged  visibly  he  need  not  use  his  voice  at  alL  He 
did  not  even  have  to  be  droll.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  lo  walk  through  the  play  in  the  stilted,  conunon- 
place  fashion  which  wu  natural  to  him,  and  which 
i*  nataral  to  all  actors  of  his  caliber.  The  Count 
Joannes  has  tneAiod  in  his  madness.  He  knows 
how  to  attract  attention,  and  to  nuke  money.  He 
is  merely  a  marked  specimen  of  a  very  common 
type:  a  tnaa  of  mediocre  talents,  conceited,  bom- 
bastic The  only  point  in  which  he  differs  from 
a  host  of  other  mediocrities  is  that,  for  the  sake  of 
notoriety  and  the  money  that  can  hp  made  out  of 
notoriety,  he  is  willing  to  be  made  a  Ibol  of. 

One  reason,  however>  for  the  popular  success  of 
the  Joannes  entertainments  may  be  found  in  the 
fiu:t  that  here  was  >  performance  in  which  every 
one  could  take  parL  '  A  Methodist  friend  of  ours 
Mid  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  good  oId-lashk>ned 
revival  meeting, — one  continual  roar  of  vmces,  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  here  and  thei 
riopng  oat  above  the  rest  from  pew  or  pulfuL 


MvDearMr.M.  :  Can  yon  tell  me  whalntTml 
there  is  in  precedcntor  taste  for  the  inlrodnctioniBlo 
light  comedies  of  the  element  of  pain  or  honor! 
Does  it  not  show  inadequate  constnteliTe  abiffly 
when  the  writer  of  a  comedy  thinks  he  msM  nie 
every  device,  no  maner  how  violent,  to  (beoe  the 
attention  of  his  audience?  It  woold  seem  to  be 
bad  enon^  to  be  compelled  to  witness  the  pn^reu 
of  diseases  sndi  as  paralysis,  cnuiuBpliDD  and 
idiocy  npon  the  melodramatic  stage ;  but  to  rai> 
fncongruouc  elements  like  these  with  the  lightest 
of  comedy  makes  an  eflect  as  unpleasant  as  it  li 
grotesque.  Are  the  public  sopposod  to  like  tliii 
■ort  of  thing  "i  I  iq>ply  to  yon  as  an  "  expert." 
O.  C 

Dear  Old  Cabinkt  :  I  oui  learccly  si^poie  Um 
you  would  dare  to  caU  me  as  an  "  expert "  wilbogl 
warrant,  so  I  surmise  yoo  arc  In  possession  of  i 
diploma  of  some  sort  setting  forth  that  I  have  dsly 
passed  my  examination  in  "old  comedy,"  and  Ibc 
"legitimate"  and  "lensatian"  and  other bcaudic! 
of  the  humanities  as  seen  through  an  opera-glsu, 
and  that  the  Prcx  de  Mac  aitclonlalt  miii  temmim 
has  duly  sent  me  forth  to  criticise  and  eiponnd. 

And  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  begin  my  missjcn 
better   than  by  trying  to  find  answers  for  jom 

By  a  "  light  comedy"  yon  mean  that  class  of  pliy 
not  infrequent  which  is  ncitbtt-  brcc  nor  comed7,ot 
rather  which  is  both  farce  and  comedy ;  the  anlhor— 
like  [he  minister  who  was  asked  if  he  would  haR 
pudding  or  pie — apparently  prefcrring  to  have  s 
little  of  both,  if  you  please.  Now,  a  comedy,  I  uke 
it,  is  a  play,  the  main  object  of  which  is  satire  of 
society-  A  farce  is  a  play  which  merely  aims  u 
amusement, — lo  be  obtained  most  readily  by  cnmic 
compUcatian  of  situation  and  equivoque,  not  alnfi 
withont  some  sacrifice  of  probability.  There  >i  ■ 
large  class  of  plays  whiiA  do  not  rise  to  the  dignitj 
of  comedy,  and  yet  scarcely  sink  to  tt»e  levd  of 
force.  They  depend  for  ibeir  interest  on  the  giactfal 
and  easy  turn  of  their  plot,  rather  than  oa  thu  duk 
of  diBiacter  from  whidi  we  must  expect  lo  Unit 
the  spark  of  tme  comedy.  The  incidents  form  the 
characters  instead  of  the  characters  mokiag  the  ino- 
dents,  as  they  should  in  comedy,  Irom  which  "ligtU 
comedy  " — to  use  your  expression — dificn  ibeieSite 
in  Idod  rather  than  in  degree.  As  they  do  Ml 
depend  on  extr«v«gaiice  for  comic  effect,  or  anliap 
probability  in  search  of  fun,  hut  seek  merely  a  sM 
of  surface  amusement  by  inch  quiet  means  uiIk 
lively  twist  of  imbroglio  or  neat  tpm  of  disloga^ 
they  diSN'  from  brce ;  but  the  diflercooe  is  ia 
depee  talber  than  in  kind.  Push  the  iitiuliani>f 
a  comic  drama,  ai  the  Engliah  )daywri^ts  call  il,s 
little  tether,  overcharge  the  litnatioa*  a  little,  uiJ 
the  TCattll  is  farce. 

Now,  if  my  definition  that  a  light  conedj  i>* 
play,  dependtng  for  ita  eftct  oa  the  easy  utauaot 


see  where  it  lealii,— yow  qneatioo  is  ai 
painfid  fitnation  <rf  any  kind— pbyneal,  bmoHIot 
" "  be  obvionsly  out  of  plaoat  «d  stB 
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tnt^e  mupUced  would  be  aoy  exhibition  of  phTstcal 
derormity.  The  introdnction  of  anything  of  the 
lort  woald  inevitably  ipoil  that  anity  which  every 
woilc  of  art  should  hare ;  and  the  lowliest  bice, 
like  the  most  eaalted  tragedy,  should  be — eacb  after 
its  kind — a  work  of  art  To  "  use  every  device,  no 
matter  how  violent,  to  force  the  attention,"  showi, 
that  the  diamatiit  is  either  incapable  of  developing 
hit  theme  or  that  he  has  none,  and  relie«  upon  hap- 
hazard expedients,  pitched  together  hastily  and 
heltcr-tkelter  to  fill  out  hU  play. 

There  is  thus  no  warrant  in  taste  for  the  abuse 
yDacomplun  of ;  and  the  only  wamnlin precedent 
which  may  be  pleaded  ia  d>at  painful  situation*  are 
to  be  found  in  French  comedies.  That  this  is  but  a 
slender  reed  to  lean  on  is  evident  when  we  consider 
the  diSerent  meanings  the  Latin  word  comedy  has 
in  diderent  languages.  In  Italian  it  means  one  thing 
when  we  speakof  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy."  In 
Spanish  it  meant  another  thing  to  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon, — to  them  it  was  merely  synonymous 
with  play,  (n  Enf^d  it  meant  snmething  else  to 
Shalcapere  and  to  Sheridan,  writtag  at  an  interval 
of  two  centuries.  It  France  it  means  yet  another 
thing  to-day.  The  French  idea  of  comedy  has 
altered  since  Diderot,  and  his  disciples  developed 
the  am/die  larmoyattt  and  the  tragidit  ievrgeeue. 
The  result  is  that  the  French  definitioB  of  comedy 
includes  "  Frou-frou  "  and  "  La  Dame  aux  Cam^liss," 
and  the  English  does  not.  These  plays  owe  their 
■  success  to  the  sadness  and  pstboa  of  their  situations, 
not  to  the  strength  of  their  characters ;  and  if  by  a 
comedy  we  mean  a  play  which  satirizes  society, 
obviously  we  cannot  include  under  that  definition 
ei&er  "  Fron.frou "  or  "L»  Dame  buk  Camfliis." 

Your  reference  to  melodrama  suggests  another 
remark.  The  Greeks  objected  to  a  murder  in  sight 
of  the  audience.  When  Medea  killed  her  diildren, 
she  did  it  behind  the  scenes,  and  their  outcries 
reached  the  spectators,  bot  not  fte  sight  of  their 
struggles ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  Salvini  was  so 
br  under  Grwk  inflnence  ihM  he  took  Desdemona 


out  to  kill  her.  Evidence  in  favor  of  the  Greek  pnc- 
tiers  is  to  be  derived  from  "A  Celebrated  Case,"  a 
play  which  has  doubtless  been  seen  by  many  of  yonr 
readers.  In  the  first  act, .  a  ruffian  murders  a 
defenseless  woman,  plunging  a  Atfgftr  to  ber  heart, 
■nd  leaving  her  to  die  before  us,  while  he  escapes. 
The  scene  is  simply  shocking ;  it  is  both  brutal  and 
hruCaliiing,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  mute  jnotest 
runs  through  the  theater ;  and  this  is  because  the 
victim  is  murdered,  and  because  she  is  a  woman. 
No  such  feeling  is  evident  when  man  mceU  man, 
uid  after  a  fair  fig^t  kills  bim  or  wounds  him  to  the 
death.  When  Hamlet  dies,  when  Macbeth  is  killed, 
when  Richard  (alls  at  the  feet  of  Richmond,  we 
feel  no  such  shock ;  nor  do  we  when  the  Corsican 
brother  calmly  kills  bis  foe,  or  when  the  cripple  in 
the  "Two  Orphans"  becomes  the  avenger  of 
injured  innocence.  But  assassination,  especially  of 
a  defenseless  woman,  is  more  than  shocking  it  is 
revolting.  And  this  tends  to  sbow  that  the  Greeks 
of  old  knew  more  about  the  true  principles  of  [he 
drama  than  the  French  of  lo-day,  in  spite  of  all  their 
cleverness. 

Yonrs  truly, 

J.  B.  M. 

So  MANY  questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
methods  of  produdag  the  porlrwl  of  Lincoln,  ptinted 
as  a  frontisfoece  to  the  Midwinter  number,  and 
so  many  theories  have  been  set  afloat  as  to  ' 
"materia!"  and  "processes,"  that  it  may  as  well 
be  told  that  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton  made  the  original 
drawing(fromthe  photograph ),  less  than  half  Jife-siie, 
an  while  paper,  in  India  inli,  with  a  Chinese  brush. 
This  drawing  was  photographed  on  the  block,  and 
engrsved  by  Mr.  T.  Cole,  who  engraved  in  the  same 
number,  "A  Moose-Fight,"  "A  Girl  of  the  Mexican 
Camp,"  "A  Wedding  under  the  Directory,"  and 
St.  Gaudens'  panel  of  "Angels."  For  its  proper 
effect,  the  engraving  should  be  held  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  eye  than  Is  n 
wi^«gf*iB^  iUustratioiu. 
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Ob  ttaa  FmocIi  apokaa  by  tbHa  who  4o  not  epaak 

I  HAVE  alwaya  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  Thack- 
eray did  not  leave  ui  a  " Roundabout "  paper  "On 
the  French  spoken  by  those  who  do  not  speak 
French."  No  one  is  as  competent  and  as  capable 
of  dcHDg  justice  to  the  topic  aa  Thackeray.  It  is  a 
subject  which  aeems  most  suitable  for  the  author  of  i 
the  "  Book  of  Snobs ;  "  for,  above  all  things,  is  there 
snobbishnes*  in  the  pretense  of  knowing  French 
when  yon  do  not  knaw  it ;  in  the  aOECtatioQ  of  being 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  language,  when  in  very 
truth  it  barely  returns  yonr  bow.  The  title  of  the 
proposed  paper  is  perhaps  a  little  lon^— but  there 


ia  wealth  enough  of  material  to  warrant  an  artide 
OS  ample  as  the  name  may  promise.  Indeed,  the 
title  is  almost  too  comprehensive,  for  it  includes  the 
blunders  of  those  who  know  they  cannot  speak 
French,  but  nevertheleu  try  to  make  themselvea 
understood,  and  the  error*  of  those  who  think  they 
can  speak  French  in  spile  of  oral  leitimony  which 
convince*  every  one  else.  And  it  would  also  in- 
clude certain  extrBordiaary  phrases  wUdi  p***  for 
French  in  CMtlinary  English  speech. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  is  the  Frendi  of 
Stratfcrd  at  Bow,  the  French  of  the  hoosier  or  the 
cockaey,  the  Frbidi  of  those  who  aSiectionatety 
refer   to  the  capital   of   Frnn  h.  "  Fnn  "ylu. 
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Te  an  Arctic  explorer;  there  are  even 
told,  who  descend  so  low  as  "  Paxree," 
—because,  mayhap,  like  Mrs.  Geocral  Gilflory,  they 
"have  been  so  long  abroad."  At  this  type  tlie 
French  themselves  never  (ire  of  poking  fan.  In 
caricature,  pictorial  or  dramatic,  it  is  an  endleiis 
source  of  amusement,  and  the  tceker  [or  iJlnstrative 
anecdole  has  an  abundance  to  choose  fronik.  One 
of  Ibe  most  smusing  is  b  diologoe  between  a  cockney 
passenger  who  has  full  belief  in  the  purity  of  his 
French,  and  the  condoctor  of  a  diligeDC&  The 
cockney  begins  by  calling  the  coachman  a  pig, — 
and,  indeed,  HKher  is  not  so  very  unlike  aaXmi. 
Then  he  addresses  himself  to  the  conductor: 
"  £tes-vous  le  diligence  ?  " 
"  Non,  m'sieur,  je  suis  le  condoctcnr." 
"C'eat  tout  le  meme  chose.  Donnez-mott  doux 
places  dans  voire  interieur." 

Unable  to  get  inside  seats,  he  tries  to  mount  to 
the  roof.  Unfortunately,  he  slips  and  falls  heavily 
to  the  ground.     The  conductor  runs  to  his  assist- 


"No.m. 


The  second  kind  of  French  which  is  spoken  by 
those  who  do  not  speak  French,  consists  of  those 
word;  and  phrases  which  pass  current  at  the  con- 
versational exdange  as  French  coins,  alchoagh  they 
bear  no  French  mint  mark.  They  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  leprebensibility.  Sometimes  it  is  a  lin. 
giud  slip, — the  dropping  in  iauqutt  of  a  necessary  m 
for  which  compensation  il  songht  by  the  injection 
of  an  unnecessary  «  into  tabriqutt.  This  is  more 
the  result  of  carelessness  than  anything  else,  and  it 
needs  but  to  be  pointed  out  to  correct  ilsdf  at  sight 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  use  of  matiHie,  lo 
indksle  an  entertainment  in  the  afternoon, — a  mat' 
nt/i^miirtra/^isamiifiicallbrenaon  really, but  I  doubt 
if  you  would  ever  think  of  attending  one  before  mid- 
day. AndyetthisispeihapsratherlrixhthanFrench, 
— one,  may  be,  of  those  Irish  bulls,  which,  as  the  pro- 
fessor said,  were  calves  in  Greece.  But  what  a.  ihi 
damante  might  be, — and  1  am  assured  the  mystic 
words  have  been  seen  upon  manyan  invitation  card, — 
no  Frenchman  could  haply  guess.  He  would  doubtless 
understand  the  uy  of  the  phrase  crfmt  dt  la  crtme, 
-  to  designate  those  whom  N.  P.  Willis  happily  nick- 
named the  upper  ten  thousand;  hut,  if  he  were  a 
well-bred  and  well-educalcd  Frenchman,  it  is  not  a 
term  he  would  ever  employ,  preTerring  no  doubt 
the  phrase  brought  into  hshion  by  Mme.  de  SMgn^ 
the  deitm  dupanier — Che  top  of  the  basket. 

Bui  tbe  one  expression,  which  above  all  others 
deserves  to  be  pilloried  for  fraudulently  and  with 
intent  to  deceive  giving  itself  out  to  be  French,  is 
double  enlendrt.  It  is  a  phrase  of  which  the  theat- 
rical reporter  of  an  Oshkosh  or  Sheboygan  news- 
paper is  certain  to  be  fond,  but  which  he  fondly 
believes  (o  be  Frendi.  Nor  is  he  so  very  br  out 
»f  the  way.  The  Frenchman's  phrase  for  words 
with  two  meanings  is  dmile entenU,  and  mihdeuile 
cHlmdn  he  is  wholly  unfamiliar, — ai  unianiiiiar. 
Indeed,  us  be  is  with  gtndn  pictures,  an  artiitic 


classification  of  which  •  young  American  hi  Paris 
was  guilty  not  long  ago. 

To  the  ignorant  and  afTeded  misuse  of  FiEnch  or 
quasi-French,  there  is  another  kind  of  saoblnshness 
closely  akin  and  deserving  castigation  as  severe. 
Il  is  the  use  of  the  native  name  of  a  place,  or  worse 
I  yet,  of  the  French  name,  instead  tiS  the  En^ish. 
What  sort  of  figure  would  be  cut  by  a  letuined 
traveler  who  described  his  journeys  and  hb  lO- 
joomings  in /lla//ri  and  AtfCfiviilKu//  Is  il  not  as 
bad  (o  speak  of  Maim?  and  worse  still,  of  May- 
ence? — when  there  is  an  honest  En^sh  name, 
Henli,  inscribed  in  «  hundred  lusty  dironides  <i 
illustrious  wars  ?  And  how  often  do  we  hear  lai£ei 
talk  of  Malines  lace,  meaning  the  while  the  Isce 
made  at  Mechlin, — for  the  town  is  Dutch,  allhoogfa 
the  French  have  chosen  to  give  )(  a  name  of  Ihdr 
own  ioshioning,  ai  they  have  also  to  Hentx  tai 
many  another  town.  In  the  very  slip-shod  cM. 
alogue  of  tbe  recent  loan  collection  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  for  the  Sodely  of  Decmatin 
Art,  there  was  on  absurd  wavering  and  conh- 
sion  between  the  French  and  English  woids ;  Isce 
was  sometimes  &om  Mechlin  and  sometimes  Inas 
Malines,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  a  stranger  £d 
not  discover  the  Identity  of  tbe  placet. 

If  the  Ejiglish  language  is  not  good  enoi^  far 
us,  let  us  follow  the  snggesdon  of  Mr.  Haicy  aad 
the  Russian  Csar,  nnd  write  and  talk  Amerinn. 
French,  I  fear  me,  bils  us  when  we  keep  it,  like 
our  front  parlors,  meteiy  for  show. 

).  a  11. 

HortlcDltnril  SuggHtioBa. 

Pruninc. — To  produce  the  best  form*  of  bees, 
shrubs,  or  vines,  as  well  as  the  best  resuki  ia 
either  fruits  or  flowers,  the  accepted  borticnltonl 
authorities  recommend  the  use  of  the  pmning4icok. 
This  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  petsoBt 
is  often  made  to  do  fp«M  damage,  bnt  when  guided 
by  trained  hands  and  comnum  sense,  it  is  a  ncc^^ 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with,  no  matter  how  limited 
the  spot  planted.  The  time  for  doing  this  sort  <t 
work  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  locality.  In 
the  NMthandWest,  the  last  days  of  March,  and  all 
throng  the  month  of  April  is  the  season  (tsnaUy 
selected  for  trimming  and  cutting.  Grape-vines 
that  shotild  always  have  a  large  portion  of  (he  pre- 
vious year's  growth  of  wood  cut  oft  are  nmlly 
pruned  earlier;  say  from  January  to  Mardt,  se 
that  the  wounds  may  have  time  to  heal  over  befcrc 
the  s^  starts  with  the  approach  of  warm  weaker, 
and  by  diis  timely  precaution  check  what  is  can- 
monly  known  as  "bleeding"  of  tbe  vines,  whicli  is 
supposed  to  weaken  and  otherwise  injure  tbea. 
There  is  no  objection  to  prnning  the  grape-vine  if 
either  January,  February,  or  Mardi;  it  may  be  cat 
any  time  during  the  winter ;  stilt  there  is  not  the  shi- 
est foundation  for  the  popular  prejudice  <rf  'Uecd- 
ing,"  and  vines  not  pruned  in  the  moiidis  saiaed 
may  be  cut  back  in  April  without  fear  of  injury. 

For  vines,  trees,  or  shrubs,  the  instrument  asd 
should  have  a  sharp,  keen  edge,  so  as  to  mke  a 
dean,  smooth  snr&ce  te   * 
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Common  »hnibs,  tnch  as  tbe  Althi^  -witgtla, 
purple-leaved  berberry,  sweet-scented  shmb  ( Caly- 
(otiikta  ftaridui).  and  others  of  this  class  ihould 
be  cat  b)uk  freely,  and  this  kind  of  treatment  will  be 
prodnctiTe  of  good  results,  both  in  the  growth  of 
new  wood  and  in  more  profuse  blooming,  while  they 
may  be  shaped  to  suit  the  lancy  of  the  owner.  Rose- 
bushes majr  be  gone  over  with  profil,  catting  back 
very  (reely  the  Tea,  China  and  Bonrbon,  and  thinning 
out  more  and  cnttJDg  back  less  the  Baltimore  Belle 
and  Pnirie  Queen,  and  roses  of  this  class.  ETcry 
bush,  tree,  and  vine  has  peculiar  diaracteristics,  and 
when  the  owner  is  bmiliar  with  these,  the  pmntog- 
hook  is  an  indispensable  implement  to  promote  vig- 
orous habits  and  aid  in  making  shapely  forms, 
besides  increasing  tbe  blooming  capacities. 

In  pruning  young  pear-trees,  encourage  an  np- 
ward  and  outward  growth.  Cut  hack  &om  one-half 
lo  Iwo-thiids  of  the  yoimgwood.  With  older  trees, 
of  both  apples  and  pears,  the  beads  ought  to  be 
kept  open,  althoagh  it  may  call  for  the  removing  of 
large  brantjiei.  Thes^  when  necessary,  can  be 
taken  off  withont  injury.  Peaches  need  thinning 
out  of  tbe  young  wood,  but,  after  the  first  year, 
shortening  in  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  This 
plan  is  followed  now  by  the  most  sucoessfol  peach- 
growers.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  in  bearing 
should  have  the  dead  wood  taken  away  and  the  ends 
of  the  larger  twigs  cut  bad^  before  (he  canes  are 
bsteoed  to  the  stakes  or  wires. 

GKAmNC — The  spring  is  the  best  time  tografl, 
and  the  process  is  simple,  rapid,  and  when  once 
understood,  bilure  becomes  tbe  enception.  Cleft- 
grafting  is  the  method  in  most  conmion  practice 
anongmodem gardeners  whea"worktng over"  &nit 
and  oniamental  trees.  The  branch  should  be  sawed 
off  at  tbe  point  where  the  scion  is  to  be  inserted. 
Tlie  stodi  is  then  split  in  the  center  and  kept  apart 
by  a  wooden  wedge.  The  idons  shonld  be  taken 
firom  young  healthy  trees  and  of  last  year's  growth. 
llie  lower  end  of  the  scion — about  three  indtes 
long — should  be  cut  wedgc-shapc,  and  when  pressed 
into  place,  the  inner  bark  of  both  stock  and  sdon 
must  be  in  Hne.  When  tbe  stock  is  lai^e,  a  sdon 
can  be  set  on  either  side.  When  these  are  in  place, 
by  removing  the  wooden  wedge,  the  sdons  will  be 
hdd  firmly  if  the  stock  is  over  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Bnt  when  less  in  site,  it  is  better  to  tie 
with  a  strip  of  bass  matting  around  the  stock,  and 
cover  over  the  end  and  sides  of  tbe  same  with 
grafting-wax.  This  prevents  decay  until  the  union 
takes  place.  Crafiing  small  fruit  stod^  shrubs  and 
vines  is  a  pleawnt  and  interesting  amosemenl  that 
may  be  practiced  by  ladies  who  are  Gmd  of  horti- 
coltnral  punniti. 


The  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  is  the 
first  that  should  be  grafted  in  the  spring.  The 
other  fruits,  shrubs  and  vines  can  be  gone  over  any 
time  in  April.  I  have  fretpiently  set  pear-sdoos 
(be  first  week  in  May,  when  the  trees  were  in'  fall 
leaf,  and  with  entire  success.  In  changing  the 
variety  of  fruit  by  grafting,  it  is  nnt  safe  to  cul  off 
more  than  one-third  of  (he  head  each  year,  (aking 
three  ycar^  to  accomplish  the  work.  This  rule 
need  not  be  observed  with  small  trres  or  shrubs, 
although  it  is  always  better  to  leave  a  branch  or 
two  to  elaboretc  the  excess  of  sap 

Shade-trees.— There  is  a  great  satis&ction  to 
knowing  what  selection  of  shade-trees  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  would  make  for  road  or 
lawn  planting.  Just  such  information  is  now  before 
the  public,  and  it  will  prove  of  very  great  value  to 
those  who  intend  to  beautify  their  road-sides  or 
private  groimds.  The  Park  Commission  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  composed  of  three  menofhi^  stand- 
ing in  horticultural  circles,  have  planted  toiles  of 
street-trees,  nombering  about  forty  thousand.  The 
bulk  of  these  are  made  np  of  twelve  varieties,  and 
are  named  herewith  in  the  order  in  which  the  com- 
mission valued  them  for  (he  purpose :  Whi(e  maple 
{Acer  Jasycarfum),  American  linden  {  TiWa /*wm- 
eana),  American  elm  {Ulmut  Ameriama),  aa^tA 
axple  {Attr  niiniin),hoi.tiiAxT  (IftgunJeacetvidei), 
sugar  maple  {Acer  taecharinumy,  American  white 
ash  (Fraxinu!  Ammcana),  En^sh  sycamore  {Aeer 
psiiideplaiaHus),  button-ball  (Plataniu  eriaiialii), 
tnlip-tree  {Liriodeminm  luUfi/em),  honey  locust 
( GUdilichia    triaiantlwt ),    Norway    maple   {Attr 

This  is  an  excellent  assortment  to  select  from  for 
road-side  planting.  Each  vaiiety  here  named  when 
full  grown  assumes  handsome  proportions,  and  most 
of  them  have  brilliant  and  attractive  foliage  in  the 
&U.  In  planting  shade-trees  along  the  road-side, 
espedally  in  a  clay  country,  tbey  should  be  set  at 
least  fifty  feet  apart,  for  if  doser  there  will  be  (00 
much  shade,  and  had,  wet  roads  in  the  spring  are 
sure  to  follow.  This  dose  planting  sbonld  also  be 
strenuoasly  avoided  in  decoraling  priva(e  grounds. 
Any  sys(em  that  cxclodcs  the  free  access  of  sun  and 
air  from  (he  dwelling-house  is  pemidous.  Go 
wherever  one  may  he  will  find  Ibis  fiiulty  system 
of  dose  planting  in  vogue,  and  in  tight  cases  out  of 
ten  there  are  two  trees  or  shrubs  on  a  space  where 
one  woald  have  been  enough.  The  plea  for  this  is 
a  desire  for  immediate  effect  The  remedy  is  to  cut 
down  in  time  every  other  tree.  This  last  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  ouricd  out. 

P.  T.  Q. 
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The  saying  is  current  Ihal  "  great  faults  and  great 
virtues  make  the  poetry  of  great  natures."  If  this 
ujine  is  u  true  of  books  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  of 
men,  then  this  second  volDme  of  the  Monday  lec- 
tures ought  to  be  called  a  great  poem.  It  certainly 
has  great  merits.  There  can  be  no  possible  question 
that  its  faults  are  many  and  great.  Its  merits  are  the 
boldness,  the  earnestness,  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  the  author  asserts  truths  that  arc  eminently 
important,  and  are  often  overlooked.  The  oc- 
casional extravagance  of  the  language,  and  the  still 
greater  violence  of  the  illustrations  and  the  occa- 
sionally slill  mote  offensive  incongnlity  of  the  images 
that  are  woven  into  what  puqiort  to  be  single 
metaphors,  do  not  destroy  the  force,  although  ihey 
weaken  the  impression,  of  the  many  energetic  and 
passionate  utterances  of  condensed  and  forciblepoetry 
and  eloquence  blended  into  one.  Take  the  follow- 
ing sentences  from  "Transcendentalism:"  "The 
whole  of  metaphysics,  the  whole  philosophy  of  evo- 
lulion,  the  whole  of  materialism,  (he  whale  of  every- 
thing that  calls  itself  scientific,  mitst  submit  itself  to 
certain  first  truths;  and  therefore  on  these  first 
truths  we  must  fasten  the  microscope  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  those  who  wish  to  fed  beneath  them 
somewhere  in  the  yeasting  foam  of  modem  specula- 
tion a  deck  that  is  Iremorless."  "  Let  us  test  quad- 
rant by  quadrant  around  the  whole  circle  of  research. 
Let  us  conjoin  the  testimony  of  intnilion,  instinct, 
eiperiment  and  syllogism.  Show  me  accord  between 
your  quadrant  of  iuluilion  and  your  quadrant  of 
instinct,  and  between  these  two  and  the  quadrant 
of  eiperiment, — the  latter  is  the  English  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  and  thalof  inlaition  is  the  German, — and 
between  these  three  and  the  quadrant  of  syllogism ; 
and  with  these  four  supreme  tests  of  truth  agreeing, 
I  knpw  enough  for  the  canceling  of  the  orphanage  of 
doubt.  1  know  nol  everything,  but  I  assuredly  can 
find  a  way  through  all  multiplex  labyrintlis  between 
God  and  man,  and  wilt  with  confidence  ascend 
through  the  focus  of  (he  four  quadrants  into  God's 
bosom  [applause]."  We  snbmit  that  If  these  sen- 
tences in  a  speaker  so  imposing  and  gigantesque  are 
"most  tolerable"  when  uttered,  yet  (hey  are  "not 
to  be  endured  "  when  printed  in  a  book.  The  same 
istnieof  not  a  little  of  the  criticism,  philosophy  and 
iheoli^y  in  this  volume.  The  title  of  Ihevolume  is  a 
misnomer,  being  an  accommodation  to  a  popular 
error  of  speech.  It  is  in  reality  a  discussion  of 
Theodore  Parker's  theological  teachings.  Bat  among 
these  teachings  his  affinities  with  the  transcendental 
school,  and  his  partial  adoption  of  trasKendental 


It  Etoib.      By  Jaepli  C 


tenets  are  of  very  minor  teipoitelicc.  Mr.  Paifcci 
did  indeed  reject  the  Chrinian  revclalion  as  being 
unneceuary  in  the  light  of  that  natural  revetatioi 
which  he  oooMnded  that  every  man  posaesses  tS  ifac 
essential  prindptea  of  rd^ious  trath.  In  Ais  post- 
tion,  Mr.  Patter  was  at  one  with  Lord  Heiterl  of 
Cherbury.  Bat  that  this  position  did  not  neces- 
sarily make  him  reject  the  supemataial  Christ  is  evi- 
dent h«m  the  bet  that  a  grmi  ntonber  of  tramcai- 
dentdista  have  been  believing  ChtiitianK.  ThisMr. 
Code  himself  asserts  when  he  distinguishes  ratiiBil- 
istic  &om  anti-ratiOMdistic  transcemtcDtaUim.  Wc 
do  not  know  where  his  witi  wet«,  however,  when  he 
styled  file  KaDtboi  ttanscendentalism  aa  antl-ratinsd- 
istic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  notoriooi  that  Kant  went  > 
far,  if  not  fanher,  than  Parker  in  eliminating  die 
transient  from  the  pcrmanmt  and  histDrical  b 
C^rttlianfty.  Indeed  die  very  slendoeat  laiow)ed|e 
of  the  rise  and  grtnrth  of  modem  ratiotolitm  dKnH 
have  taught  Mr.  Cook  that  Kant  was  eminendj  its 
fim  cterigo.  Mr.  Cook  oci:iq>ies  tereral  keliiiei 
in  defending  the  tcality  of  transc^dental  or  fim 
truths,  and  in  illustrating  their  necessity,  but  wilb-  - 
out  making  the  slightest  use  of  his  conclusions,  enspl 
to  show  that  a  man  might  be  a  transoendemtaliit  lod 
alsoaChristian  believer — a  tmthwbich  no  B 


would  think  of  denyfaig.  He  does  indeed  anempi  to 
show  that  Parkcrtxmfbunds  intuitions  widi  instincts, 
bnl  proves  little  thereby  eicepi  that  he  himself  niei 
instinct  as  very  nearly  synonymous  with  intBitioa. 
But  this  adds  little  or  no  streagth  to  his  polnic 
against  Mr.  Parker.  Singularly  enough,  on  aliant 
the  tame  page  on  wbicJi  Mr.  Codt  objects  itn 
strongly  against  Parker  that  he  holds  thM  onr  be- 
lief in  God's  existence  is  intuitive,  he  criticises  Ub 
severely  because  he  does  not  hcrid  with  Jiliet 
Mlllier  that  we  have  an  intui 


The  candid  critic  is  fbiMd  to  conclude  that  the 
earlier  lectures  of  this  volume  are  anjrthing  ralbet 
Chan  satisfitctory,  either  as  an  exposilKm  of  ratkml- 
,  istic  or  anfi-rationalistic  transoendentaliaaa.  Tbej 
neither  adequately  set  forth  what  a  Chmlian  tiaas- 
cendentalism  is,  or  wherein  the  aoli-Cbristian  tnns- 
cendentalism  of  Theodore  Parker  is  deficient.  Bn 
as  Mr.  Cook  leaves  dtese  expositions  and  critidsBi 
and  proceeds  to  CKamine  Mr.  Parker's  vicwa  otam'> 
chaiacter  and  obligations  and  possible  dealinjr,  Ui 
argtunent  gathers  strength  and  dignity.  He  staadi 
here  upon  the  phenomena  of  consdence,  and  nOD* 
truths  lo  which  every  man's  experience  and  convic- 
tions respond.  Here  he  is  strong  and  eloquent,  far 
here  he  is  as  simple  as  he  knows  how  to  be,  and  is  (to- 
quentinspiteof  hisexaggeradons.  We  cannot  spesk 
as  favorably  of  the  theory  of  the  Trinily.whidiocCTfiei 
the  two  concluding  lectures.  This  theory  seou  u 
us  to  be  thoroughly  incoherent  and  irreverent,  ind 
withoat  the  slightest  claim  to  a  sober  considetitiM 
by  any  logical  thinker  or  intelligent  reads  of  Ike 
Scripturea. 
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The  most  noticeable  feature  io  the  voiume 
entillcd  "Orthodoxy"  is  Mr.  Cook's  attempt 
Io  defend  his  own  orthodoijt  in  this  same  theory 
of  the  Trinity.  He  is  suaxHful  only  so  far  as  be 
corrects  his  caielesR  and  incongruoos  ddinitions, 
and  alundons  «D  that  was  pecnliar  in  his  own 
vaunted  illustralions  and  argnmenls.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  third  volnnie  was  entitled 
"Onhodoiy,"  Nootherteaton  isvery  obvions.  So 
iai  as  the  to[HCs  arc  concerned  it  is  but  the  con- 
(innation  of  (he  volume  entitled  "Transcendental- 
ism ;  "  the  <int  lecture  being  on  God  as  an  object 
of  fear,  the  two  foUowini;  on  the  Trinity,  the  fbuHh 
on  Theodore  Parker's  contradictions,  the  fifth  on 
the  atonement,  the  sixth  on  the  harmoniiatian  of 
the  soul  with  its  environment,  the  seventh  on  true 
and  bise  optimisin,  tbc  eighth  a  consideration  of 
(he  Reverend  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Hole,  the  ninth  on 
skeptidsm  in  New  England,  the  tenth  on  Theodore 
Parker  as  an  anti-slavery  reformer,  and  the  eleventh 
on  Theodore  Parker's  errors. 

The  redtil  of  these  topics  is  sufBciAit  to  show 
that  the  two  volnmes  are  a  continuous  discussion 
of  kindred  themes,  all  having  a  more  or  less  close 
relation  to  the  teitiings  of  Theodore  Parker,  The 
logic  and  the  eloquence  of  several  chapters  are  more 
satisfactory  than  in  the  volume  preceding.  We  find 
the  following  rematlcible  sentence,  however  :  •■  Let 
a  mttn  tnmndec  to  God ;  let  him  hew  himself  into 
:t  reli^ous  prism,  which  has  reason,  conscience,  and 
self-sorrender  to  God,  as  revealed  in  his  word  and 
works,  for  its  three  sides, — and  the  instant  thai 
posture  of  lolal,  affectionate,  irreversible  self-sur- 
render is  reached,  God  will  flash  through  the  human 
faculties ;  the  seven  colors  will  fall  on  your  face, 
on  your  fitmilies,  on  public  life,  on  all  Ihe  great 
fraud  of  Amerion  dviltzatiou,  and  give  you  as  a 
people  that  coat  of  vaitf  colors  which  shall  prove 
you  to  be  the  beloved  son  of  the  Falher  as  a  nation. " 
This  sentence  reminds  ns  of  the  sonorous  utterances 
of  Daniel  Pratt,  the  great  American  traveler.  It 
is  more  than  a  pity  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Cook's  gifts 
and  resources  should  utter  such  extravagances,  or, 
having  ntlered  them,  should  allow  them  to  be  printed 
with  "  applause  "  at  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  lectures 
is  the  fifth,  upon  the  atonement-  It  certainly  has 
occasioned  aaomewhat  active  discussion  which  may 
in  some  form  or  other  be  maintained  for  a  long 
time ;  the  topic  being  none  other  than  whether  any 
moral  governor  can  assume  suffering  upon  himself 
in  place  of  the  punishment  which  an  offender  merits. 
This  will  lead  to  the  wider  and  deeper  question 
whether  any  analogies  of  this  sort  can  adequately 
or  even  tolerably  iUusttale  such  truths  as  the  atone- 
ment and  redemption  of  man.  The  lecture  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  original  dontributions  of  Mr. 
Cook  to  our  stock  of  theolf^cal  theories,  and 
vvhethcr  tenable  or  not,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  lecture  on  skeptioBm  in  New  England  is  in 
some  points  original  with  him, — at  least  so  far  as 
the  proportioning  of  (he  causes  is  concerned,  lo 
vrhidi  he  assigns  the  new  infidelity  of  Parker  and 
bis  adherents.    The  diief  of  these  causes  he  finds 


in  the  admission  of  unspiiitnal  or  unconverted  per- 
sons to  the  ounmnnion  and  covenants  of  the  visible 
church.  Upon  this  practice  he  lays  the  utmost 
stress,  and  expends  not  a  little  eloquence  in  setting 
forth  its  operation  till  it  finally  terminated  in  the 
slow  but  certain  consequence  of  the  anti-supemattl- 
ral  theories. of  Theodore  Parker.  I(  is  moat  un- 
fortunate for  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the 
practiee  in  question  has,  with  few  exceptions,  pre- 
vailedin  every  partofProtesIantChristendom.  Even 
in  Scotland,  with  its  severe  theology  and  its  ear- 
nestly spiritual  and  evangelical  dialect,  oonversion  as 
a  technical  or  actual  experience  has  not  been  in- 
sisted on  as  a  qualification  for  the  communion. 
The  Weileyans  and  the  Congregationalists  have 
been  prominently  exceptional  in  endeavoring  to 
apply  this  view  in  practice.  The  history  of  infi- 
delity in  the  colleges  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Dwight  in  repressing  it  at'Yale, 
is  very  eloquently  told  ;  but  we  question  very  much 
whether  Mr.  Cook  is  "not  unjust  Lo  Harvard  in 
attachiug  so  great  importance  to  the  absence  of 
such  a  passage  in  her  annals  in  those  critical 
years.  The  story  of  the  anti.slavery  movement  and 
the  attitude  toward  it  of  the  evangelical  churches 
compelled  Mr.  Cook  lo  walk  through  embers  of 
fires  scarcely  yet  extinguished.  But  Mr.  Cook 
never  minds  embers  of  any  kind,  but  stalks  throogh 
them  with  a  sturdy  tread.  We  do  not  propose  to 
fallow  him  over  these  hot  ashes,  although  we  thank 
him  for  having  at  this  point  spoken  some  geueron* 
words  for  Parker.  Perhaps  we  may  seem  to  be 
hypercritical  in  dwelling  upon  these  excesses  and 
blemislies;  we  are  not  unmindfnlof  the  important 
services  which  the  author  has  rendered  to  the  canse  of 
earnest  and  spiritual  Christianity,  nor  of  the  genius 
and  learning  and  courage  which  he  has  displayed  in 
rendering  them.  We  have  none  but  the  kindest 
wishes  for  Mr.  Cook  and  his  work.  He  has  rare  op- 
portunities for  usefulness.  Would  he  learn  simplicity 
and  moderation  in  his  thinking  and  utterances,  he 
might  attain  to  a  most  enviable  position  in  defend- 
ing and  enforcing  the  Christian  (kith.  But  in  these 
two  characteristic  fruits  of  true  genius  and  essentials 
to  permanent  success,  he  evidently  has  had  but  UUle 
faith,  and  seems  likely,  amid  the  plaudits  of  his 
uncritical  admirers,  to  retain  still  less. 

Dr.  Xlunilacer'a  "Upper  Bsypt."* 

Db,  Klunzikcer's  "  Upper  Egypt "  ia  a  valuable 
book,  a  record  of  original  study  and  observation. 
The  author  is  an  Arabic  scholar,  an  accomplished 
physician  and  tuluralist,  and  he  has  spent  several 
years  in  Egypt  in  intimate  association  with  the 
common  people.  His  qualifications  for  writing  of 
the  people  and  the  country  are  uncommon,  and  his 
work  takes  rank  among  the  books  most  serviceable 
to  the  traveler.  But  it  has  been  commended  more 
for  what  it  is  no(  than  for  what  ills.  The  reviewers, 
misled  by  a  paragraph  in  the  iairodnction  of  Dr. 
Schweinforth,  have  indorsed  it  as  an  excellent  guide- 


*  ScribnEt,  Atanimf  &  Qa. 
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book.  It  hu  noI,  except  in  the  second  pirt,  a 
single  chuscterisiic  of  a  ^ide-book.  Il  is  in  no 
sense  a  hand-book  for  tbe  tourist,  a  ^de  to  the 
sights  of  the  coantry,  nor  in  its  routes  of  tisTel ;  il 
has  nothing  about  its  antiquities  or  its  monuments. 
Cfmsequentif  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  province 
of  Wilkinson's  work  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
it  tupCTsede  Lane's.  The  first  part  is  in  some  sort 
a  supplement  lo  Lane's  great  work,  but  to  one 
fiuniliar  with  Lane's,  Dr.  Klnnzinger's  contains 
little  that  is  new.  Lane's  "  Modem  Egyptians  "  is 
the  most  nItaiutiTe  book  «vcr  written  of  Che  habits 
and  customs  of  tuf  people  ;  and,  in  his  own  field, 
glesuing  after  him  is  rather  anremuncrative.  Dr. 
Klaniinger  made  his  observations  in  a  countiy 
town  ;  they  arc  original,  and  exceedin^y  entertain- 
ing. His  accounts  of  the  Coptic  Christians  are 
fiillei  than  Lane's,  and  in  one  other  respect  he  sur- 
passes his  predecessor.  The  traveler  on  the  Nile 
hu  heretofore  felt  the  want  of  information  concern- 
ing the  fiiona  and  flora;  this  want  Dr.  Klnniinger 
tu;^ies  most  satisGutorily,  and  far  this  reason  bis 
book  is  indispensable. 

The  tTBTcler  in  the  Nile  valley  most  have  certain 
books.  These  are  either  Baedeker's  or  Murray's 
Guide-book,  Wilkiosoo'i  "Andent  Egyptians,"  and 
lime's  "Modem  Egyptians."  He  will  need  also 
Marielte  Bey's  "  Itin^raire "  of  the  Nik,  his 
"  Aper^  de  i'Histoire  d'Egypte,"  and  his  catalogue 
of  the  Boulak  Museum ;  and  he  will  find  very  useful 
Dr.  Birch's  little  book  on  Ancient  Egypt,  and  his 
lecture  on  its  Monumental  History,  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Cambiidge  it>  1876, 

We  speak  of  these  books  as  almost  indispensable 
to  the  common  tourisL  To  these  may  profitably  be 
added  Klunzinger's ;  and  if  the  traveler  is  going 
out  of  the  Nile  valley  into  the  country  between  the 
river  and  the  Red  Sea,  this  volume  is  the  only  one 
he  can  procure  that  will  be  of  service  to  him.  II 
describes  the  old  caravan  route  from  Keneh  lo 
Rosier.  TTiis  was  formerly  a  great  highway  of  the 
English  to  and  from  India ;  stations  were  eslab- 
lisbed  in  the  desert ;  ladies  made  the  journey  of 
lour  or  five  days  on  camels  or  in  palanquins.  But 
the  opening  of  the  Saex  Canal  diverted  the  trade 
and  travel  from  Kosier,  and  the  desert  route  has 
resutned  its  ancient  aspect  It  is  still  traversed  by 
a  few  trade  carsvans  yearly,  and  by  a  few  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  Dr-  Kiunzinger  passed  over  this  route, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  resident  physician  at 
Kosier.  During  this  time  he  explored  the  desert 
of  this  part  of  Upper  Egypt  in  all  directions.  He 
flved  with  the  nomad  tribes  ;  he  searched  the  countiy 
<br  its  plants  and  minerals.  He  has  reproduced  for 
us  the  desert  life,  and  sketched  with  freedom  and 
fiddity  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  tribes — 
the  Ababdeh.  This  portion  of  the  volume  is  iUus- 
traCed  with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution)  ever  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
ahonginal  tribes  atid  desert-life.  Since  Burckhardt's 
travels,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  we  have  had 
nothing  to  compare  with  iL  The  whole  region 
west  of  the  Red  Sea,  its  natural  products,  geograph- 


ical and  dimatic  features,  and  its  inbahitanti,  are 
described  with  marvelous  particularity  and  inteiesL 

Harvay'*  "  RamlnlicMcca  of  Wctmcr."  ■  ^ 

O.NE  measure  of  a  man's  greatness — not  infallible,  1 
for  what  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  will  always  prove 
true  in  this  matter? — is  the  length  of  time  that  il 
takes  for  him  to  receive  due  ^^ledation  afier  his 
death.  When  a  noted  man's  earthly  career  closet, 
if  he  has  been  a  secondary  magnitude,  opinions  an 
quiiJtly  made  up,  and  his  "case"  is  fini^ed;  if  be 
has  been  minded  on  a  very  large  plan,  either  there  is 
an  immediate  and  active  discussitm  carried  on  for 
years  as  to  what  verdict  should  be  entered  in  hiitiHy 
concerning  him,  or  else  a  silence  of  suspense — possi- 
bly of  indifference — sets  in,  broken  only  after  a  coo- 
sideiabte  time.  Of  the  first  class,  we  may  instance 
at  sight,  John  Slnart  Milt ;  of  the  second,  Goethe; 
of  the  third,  the  pre-eminent  example  is  Shalupere- 
Talleyrand,  who  was  a  master  in  the  mere  ariibces 
of  securing  bme,  acknowledged  the  advantage  of  a 
postponement  when  he  directed  thai  his  memoji' 
should  not  be  published  till  half  a  century  after  his 
death.  In  tbe  case  of  Daniel  Webster,  however, 
fortunate  accident  and  pressing  public  events  seem  lo 
have  caused  the  delay.  The  fact  that  eighteen  years 
passed  after  his  death  before  the  production  of  a 
complete  and  authorized  biography  b  not  wiibont 
significance ;  and  now,  after  a  quarter  of  ■  century, 
come*  the  volume  of  recoUectioos  by  Peter  Harvej, 
a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  great  l^cr-  We  have 
scarcely  read  it.  when  the  journals  announce  i 
projected  society  for  tbe  collection  of  farther  mate- 
rial relating  lo  Webster,  for  the  continued  study  of 
his  mind  and  character,  and  the  commemoration  ol 
his  patriotic  services.  Our  readers  do  not  need  lu 
be  reminded  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  essay  on  "  Webster 
and  the  Comptomise  Measures  of  1850"  in  Sctll- 
neb's  Monthly  for  July,  1876,  which  probsMj 
gave  voice  to  a  reactionary  sentiment  in  the  iniiid^ 
of  many  besides  the  writer.  These  publications,  ft 
think,  show  that  the  time  has  come — a  quarter  ti- 
century  after  Webster's  departure  from  the  scene 
of  bis  lame — when  people  are  disposed  thorouglity 
to  review  his  career.  Mr.  Harvey's  rcmioiscences, 
though  doubtless  partial  in  their  unvaried  eialtatiM 
of  the  man,  will  prove  useful  in  this  review ;  UHJ 
apart  from  this,  they  are  full  of  interest  in  tbat- 
selves.  Instructive,  pathetic  and  humorous  ane: 
dotes  follow  each  other  without  interruption,  i' 
form  a  mass  of  gossipy,  yet  usefol  reading  of  a  ki-.: 
which  is  always  in  favor,  and  not  too  common,  n 
this  country. 

Flald'a  "From  Bcypt  ta  Japan." t 

Dk.  Henry  M.  Fieijj  has  now  completed  iti 

drcuil  of  the  globe  in  his  two  published  ralunws  <i 

travel-    The  previous  volume  took  the  reader  iiiic 

the  author's  company  at  the  lakes  of  Killaniey  and 
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lefl  him  >t  the  Golden  Horn.  The  present  work, 
which  is  unifonn  in  kppeuuuK  and  itfle  with  the 
first  volume,  finishes  the  drcuit  by  rcsiuaing  the 
Une  of  travel  >t  Constantinople  and  concluding  the 
trip  in  the  midst  of  the  P^fic,  in  sight  of  the 
western  shores  of  the  American  continent.  The 
tourist  who  tmeU  only  by  the  aid  of  .these  two 
volumes,  then,  may  slay  at  home  but  pass  before 
hii  mind's  eye  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  "  the 
grand  round." 

This  seci^d  stage  of  the  joumey  takes  the 
traveler  through  Egypt,  India,  Burmah,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Stnut*  Settlement,  Java,  China, 
and  Jsip«u.  The  major  part  of  the  book  is  oc- 
cufoed  with  the  firsl-naned  two  countries.  China 
and  Ji^Mn  are  most  superAciaUy  and  lightly 
treated.  This  is  portly  dne  to  the  bet  that  Dr. 
Field's  obsermtions  in  China  were  confined  to 
Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  and,  in  Japan,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yokohama  and  Tokio.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  is  not  allowed  to  suffer  by  this  cursory 
<evr  of  things  Asiatic,  as  seversl  essays  on  cognate 

bjects,  admirable  in  iheii  way,  are  introduced  in 
the  regular  record  of  the  t[«veler'«  experiences. 
Several  episodes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  are  retold 
with  much  freshness  and  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  Egypt,  we  are 
treated  to  three  chapters  which  severally  discuss 
the  Egyptian  idea  of  a  future  life,  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  sBggestian  thai  Moses  may  have 
borrowed  his  law  from  the  Egyptians.  All  of  this 
is  very  interestinf^  and  the  author  satisfactorily 
shovrs  that  though  Moses  was  "  learned  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  the  law  which  he  gave 
to  the  Israelites  was  as  utterly  foreign  to  the  ideas 
t^  Egyptian  priests  as  light  is  unlike  the  darkness. 
The  chapter  on  missions  in  India,  and  the  auth- 
or's answer  to  the  question,  "Do  missionariei  do 
any  good?"  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many 
people. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  seems  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  il  possesses  the  same  traits  wluch 
have  made  its  predecessor  so  widely  popular.  Dr. 
Field's  litttBTT  style  is  absolutely  clear,  and  he  has 
the  faculty,  by  the  use  of  a  few  words,  of  enabling 
the  reader  to  see  exactly  what  the  author  desires 
him  to  see.  His  pictures  are  vivid  as  well  as  agree- 
able. If  you  are  his  contpanion  in  the  Ilast,  yon  do 
not  dismount  and  make  your  weary  way  through 
unwholesome  places,  where  you  are  assailed  by  un- 
certain sounds,  repulsive  sights,  and  noisome  odors. 
You  drive  through  the  streets,  and  along  desert 
roods,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  intelligence, 
who  is  careful  not  to  crowd  your  mind  with  so  many 
things  that  you  remember  nothing  distinctly.  The 
result  is  a  pleasant,  chatty,  unambitious  book,  the 
perusal  of  whidi  leaves  upon  the  mind  none  but 
pleasurable  impressions. 

Perhapn  we  may  add  that  the  discussions  inter, 
polated  here  and  there,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  are  precisely  what  well-bred  and  well- 
read  travelers  would  hold  with  each  other  as  they 
ionmeyed  through  the  encbanted  lands  of  the 
East. 

Vol.  XV.— 6a. 


LaolM  HcLanghUn'a  "China  Paintbig."* 

The  accession  of  interest  in  art  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  shown  within  a  few  years  has,  in 
some  quarters,  and  especially  since  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  taken  on  the  chuocter  of  an  important 
social  development.  One  of  its  first  results,  very 
naturally,  has  been  the  prodactioni  of  a  great  deal  c^ 
crude  amateur  work,  especially  in  what  is  called 
"  art  pottery,"  and  the  painting  of  porcelain.  Miss 
McLaughlin,  in  her  pamphlet  on  china  painting, 
be^ns,  therelbre,  with  wholesome  words  of  warn- 
ing to  aspirants  in  this  branch  of  decorative  work. 
"Success  depends  on  knowing  bow, to  be  patient, 
how  to  endure  drudgery,"  she  quotes  from  Toine. 
For  her  own  part  she  says  plainly :  "  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  idea  that 
one  can  succesafiiHy  practice  any  branch  of  art  with- 
out having  previously  learned  to  draw  is  fidse." 
She  tells  how  work  oiay  be  done  with  little  of  this 
knowledge,  but  also  tells  how  imperfect  it  will  be; 
and,  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  true  perception 
and  good  execution,  she  goes  on  to  give  much  use- 
ful and  clear  information  as  to  firing,  colors,  com- 
position of  palettes,  and  ends  with  a  few  general 
maxims  about  the  character  of  decoration.  Colors 
for  china  painting  are  now  put  up  in  tubes,  mixed 
with  a  proper  vehicle,  and  this  saves  much  labor 
and  nocertainty ;  but  there  are  so  many  things  to 
be  looked  after,  in  this  industry,  that  the  beginner 
will  do  well  to  profit  by  Miss  McLaughlin's  ex- 

Nnv  Bacllsh  Booka. 

London,  Feb.  i. 

Tkb  lea^ng  book  of  the  year,  so  far,  is  unquei- 
tionably.  Mi.  W.  H.  Lecky's  "  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  the  first  portion,  two 
volumes,  Svo,  embracing  one.half  of  the  work.  It 
difiers  from  the  ordinary  histories  of  the  period  in 
tbe.groujMug  together  of  the  various  subjects  allied 
by  tbmr  mutnal  relations,  rather  than  the  narration 
of  events  in  strict  chronological  order.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  book  exhibits  carefiil  research,  stric: 
impartiality,  and  much  spirited  writings  While 
many  points,  such  as  the  history  and  condition  of 
Ireland  during  the  period  of  Protestant  ascendency 
and  others,  are  brought  out  into  unusual  promi- 
nence. Still,  MacauUy  has  in  his  various  reviews 
and  essays  so  made  the  period  his  own,  and  Horace 
Walpole's  correspondence  fiimishes  such  a  com- 
plete [NCtare  of  the  time,  that  much  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
matter  reads  like  an  edio  or  reminiscence  of  what 
is  found  in  these  inimitable  writers,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  (he  historian  of  "  The  Spirit  of 
Rationalism"  has  not  employed  his  great  power 
on  a  topic  where  more  freshness  and  novelty  could 
easily  be  attained.  Another  work  of  equal  or  su- 
perior research  is  continued,  but  not  concluded: 
Prolessor  David  Masson's  "Life  of  Milton,"  vol- 
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umes  4  KDd  5.     They  bring  down  the  numdve  to 

the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  and  Ihe  consequent 
withdrawal  of  Milton  from  the  sphere  of  political 
life,  lo  the  quieter  scenes  where " Paradise  Lost" 
was  produced;  one  more  voliune  is  required  for 
this  final  period.  As  MQton's  life  is  professedly 
related  in  connection  with  the  "  Political,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Literary  History  of  the  Time,"  Professor 
Masson's  book,  while  doing  justice  to  his  hero,  is, 
in  reahty,  an  elaborate  history  of  Puritanism  and 
the  Commonwealth ;  so  that  Milton  himself  is  rather 
entombed  than  illustrated  amid  such  a  profusion 
of  historic  detail  j  but  as  a  monument  of  faithful 
and  conscientiously  performed  labor,  and  a  com- 
plete thesaurus  of  all  that  relates  to  the  subject  and 
Ihe  period,  the  book  must  live  and  occupy  a  per- 
manent place  in  English  literature.  The  re-ap- 
peatance  of  Miss  Martineau's  "  History  of  the 
TTiirty  Years'  Peace,  i8i6-'46,"  in  a  convenient  form, 
[s  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  liat  writer's  best 
work.  Recent  and  contemporary  history  is  always 
the  most  difficult  to  acqaire  any  notion  of,  and  it  is 
a  branch  of  composition  where  Miss  Martineau's 
finest  qualities  as  a  woman,  and  an  author,  found 
their  most  appropriate  eipression-  As  the  com- 
plete picture  of  an  epoch  (from  which  ail  the  later 
progress  of  the  world  maybe  dated],  in  its  political, 
social,  artistic,  and  literary  leUlioas,  there  is  no 
book  in  Ihe  language  that  surpasses  it. 

Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  who,  as  Ihe  most  instructive 
and  satis&clory  of  guides,  has  led  so  many  read- 
ers through  the  historic  dliei  of  Italy,  now  performs 
the  same  graceful  office  for  his  native  capital,  and 
in  bis  "Walks  in  London,"  two  volumei,  supplies  a 
guide  and  manual  for  visitors  who  would  investi- 
gate the  rapidly  diiappearing  relics  of  the  past  that 
yet  reward  the  pilgrim  to  London.  The  recent 
destruction  of  the  old  landmark.  Temple  Bar,  is 
only  a  specimen  of  the  ble  that  awaiti  most  similar 
memorials,  so  that  Mr.  Hare's  book,  as  iiluscrated 
by  his  facile  pendl,  becomes  every  day  of  greater 
value,  particularly  lo  American  visitors.  For  it  is 
an  undoubted  fiict  that  lor  one  Englishman  who 
steps  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  rush  of  com- 
merce to  see  the  buiial-place  of  Milton,  in  the 
chuich  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  the  haunt  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Ihe  old  monastic  gale-way  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  or  the  tomb  of  Goldsmith  in  the  Tem- 
ple church-yard,  twenty  Americans  may  be  encoun- 
tered, drawn  to  the  spot  by  remembrance  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  By  a  curious  coincidence  at  the 
same  time,  the  similar  kind  office  has  been  per- 
formed for  the  Scottish  capital  in  a  book  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson, — "Reminiscences  of  Old  Edinburgh," 
in  two  volumes,  with  drawings  of  the  delightfully 
quidnl  towering  edifices  of  the  old  town,  accom- 
panied by  good  store  of  the  weird  and  ghostly 
relations  that  seem  naturally  appropriate  to  such 
surroundings. 

The  want  of  a  standard  work  on  an  interesting 
subject  is  well  supplied  by  "The  Talmud;  selected 
Extracts,  chiefly  Illustrating  the  Teachings  of  the 
Bible,  with  an  Introduction,  describing  the  General 
Character  and  Contents  of  that  andent  Jewish  Col- 


lection of  Writings,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Barclay,  in  coe 
volume,  octavo.  It  affiirds  material  for  the  nnder- 
Btanding  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sodal  and  mental 
life  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  leai^iiigs  of  Chris- 
tianity, almost  indispensable  for  the  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  New  Testament;  and  eierapli- 
fies  fully  the  national  exduuveness  that  called  do*; 
the  severest  denunciations  and  reproofs  from  tk 
preacher?  of  a  less  restricted  system.  An  aDthn. 
iied  edition  of  Dr.  Arnold's  "Sermons,  mostly 
Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  Sdiool,"  sbon 
the  enduring  influence  of  the  words  of  that  uobh- 
heaited  man ;  they  are  revised  and  edited  by  bk 
daughter,  and  indude  the  well-knovm  series  dd 
"  Christian  Life,  its  Course,  Hiodrances,  Helps, 
Hopes,  Fears,  and  its  Close ;  On  the  InterpietatiDa 
of  Scripture,"  etc,  complete  in  six  convenient- 
sized  volumes.  As  a  sign  of  the  coarse  of  thooght 
of  Ihe  times,  a  dais  of  books  may  be  mentioned, 
now  meeting  with  a  very  large  sale.  They  relate 
to  the  frilure  destinies  of  the  human  race  in  its 
extra-mundane  state,  and  indude  Ihe  sermons  laldy 
delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Canon  Farnr, 
now  published  under  the  title  of  "Eternal  Hope;" 
"Life  in  Christ,"  by  Rev.  Edward  White;  "Sal- 
vator  Mnndi;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Savior  of  all  Men?" 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  and  others. 

The  remarkable  book  of  Profesior  Plain  Rmjth. 
royal  astronomer  for  Scotland,  "  Our  Inbeiitance  in 
the  Great  Pyramid,"  with  its  carious  mixture  of 
antiquarian,  theological,  and  sdentiflc  lore,  tre:^ 
of  a  subject  that  possesses  great  attractions  for  1: 
increasing  number  of  serious  thinkers-  It  bk 
grown  very  scarce,  and  could  hardly  be  procord 
nnlil  the  issue  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  laletj 
firom  the  press,  wherein  the  writer  reilcnies  tis 
conclusions  with  many  additional  argumenti  lal 
illustrations. 

A  portion  of  the  great  American  continent,  litik 
heard  of,  except  by  a  momentary  nolicc,  sow  iii 
then,  of  some  revolutionary  crisis,  forms  the  subject 
of  a  book  of  some  consequence :  "  The  Land  of 
Bolivar;  or.  War.  Peace,  and  Adventure  in  Veiw- 
zuela,"  by  J.  M.  Spence,  two  volumes,  Svo,  wili 
map  and  numerous  illostralions.  The  author  visited 
the  country  in  connection  with  some  mining  ops- 
ations,  and  his  account  adds  very  considerably  If 
the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  regios. 
"Pioneering  in  South  Brazil;  Three  Years  J 
Forest  and  Prairie  Life  in  the  Province  of  Para, 
by  Thomas  Bigg- Wither,  two  volumes,  post  ^t. 
may  be  classed  with  the  former  work.  Ttt 
two  motives  that  generally  take  men  to  Sooth 
America  are  the  Stody  of  natoral  history,  and  ik 
practice  of  civil  engineering.  Both  Mr.  SpOKt 
and  Mr.  Wither  bdong  to  the  latter  class,  so  da: 
these  books  do  not  possess  the  peculiar  diarm  ihit 
is  found  in  those  of  the  devotees  of  natare^  sodi  a 
Professor  Wallace  or  "The  Naturalist  on  the  Awi- 
lon,"  H.W.Bates;  but  they  have  merits  of  ibeiinn. 
and  do  good  service  in  drawing  attention  to  a  laid 
of  such  immense  capadties  for  c 
prise.    A  traveler  of  still  another  cl 
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capiUl  book  of  adTeature  uid  daring  deeds  within 
our  own  borders,  is  Major  J.  S.  CampioD  (First 
Brigade  U.  S.  A,),whosc"On  the  Frontier:  Rcmi- 
nisccDCes  of  Wild  Sports,  Personal  AdTentnres,  and 
Strange  Scenes,"  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
amusing  works  of  (be  kind  that  has  been  seen  for 
many  a  day.  The  writer's  experience  cavers  a  wide 
field, — □  early  the  whole,  indeed,  of  the  western  boide  r- 


land  of  the  United  Stales  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  the  'Missouri  to  the  Colorado 
region  and  the  Apache  couatry  \  both  as  an  inde- 
pendent hunter  and  trapper,  and  afterward  as  a 
United  Stales  officer,  he  seems  to  have  proved  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  that  "adventures  are  to  the 
adveatnroiis,"  but,  unlike  all  of  that  class,  has  lived 
to  fight  over  again  the  bathes  of  the  past. 
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This  novel  and  remarkable  instrument  has  quite 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  practically 
successful  in  every  respect,  and  roust  be  regarded 
as  instrumental  in  opening  a  new  field  for  sdenti&c 
research  and  making  one  more  application  of  science 
to  industry.  Its  aim  is  to  record  and  reprodoce 
speech,  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  vocal  or 
other  sonorous  vibrations,  and  to  re-create  these 
vibrations  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oii^nal  vibra- 
tions may  be  again  imparled  to  the  air  as  sounds. 
The  speaking  phonograph  is  a  natural  outcome  of 
the  telephone,  but,  unlike  any  form  of  telephone, 
it  is  mechanic^  and  not  electrical  in  its  action.  The 
instrument  is  fully  described  in  an  article  on  the 
telephone  and  phonograph  in  this  number  of  the 
tnagaiine,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  arti- 
cle for  a  clear  conception  of  the  apparatus.  In 
.using  the  phonograph  it  is  found  best  to  speak  in  a 
loud  clear  voice,  and  with  distinct  enunciation,  that 
the  vibrations  may  be  sharply  and  deeply  impressed 
on  the  foil.  Attention  mast  be  also  given  to  the 
movement  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  passage  of  the 
foil  under  the  stylus  will  be  unifbm  and  steady. 
As  the  speed  of  the  apparatus  decides  the  distance 
between  each  dent  marked  by  the  lonoroni  vibra- 
tions, it  mnst  also  dedde  the  pitdi  of  the  tone  when 
the  sounds  are  reproduced.  A  bass  voice  wilt  give 
only  half  as  many  vibrations  as  a  soprano  voice,  one 
octave  higher,  and  print  half  as  many  marks  on  the 
foil  in  a  given  space.  If,  in  turning  the  instrument 
swiftly,  the  speed  at  which  these  marks  pass  under 
the  i^las  is  increased,  then  the  pitch  of  the  resulting 
tones  vrill  be  raised  and  (he  bass  voice  may  re-appear 
as  a  soprano,  or  In  a  high  piping  treble  far  above 
the  pitch  of  any  human  voice.  In  a  conlnuy  man- 
ner, by  tnmiag  the  handle  slowly,  a  soprano  voice 
may  re-appear  as  a  very  deep  bass.  This  curious 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  speech  of  the 
phonograph,  will  undoubtedly  make  it  necessary  to 
employ  clock-work  to  move  the  apparatus  in  order 
that  an  absolutely  uniform  rate  of  speed,  and,  con- 
sequently, rate  of  vibralion,  may  be  preserved  while 
the  machine  is  in  operation.  The  foil  after  having 
been  impressed  with  the  vibrations  presents  a  regu- 
larly lined  or  scored  appearance.  But  so  minoie 
are  the  indentations  stamped  id  the  groove  that  they 
can.  hardly  be  seen  without  a  gla**.    The  firil  ii 


quite  soft  and  is  liable  to  Injury,  and  it  ia  proposed 
to  make  stereotype  copies  of  the  proper  size  to  fit 
the  cylinder  of  the  phonograph.  Such  cylinders 
will  be  permanent  and  durable,  and  can  be  used 
many  times  over  without  injury,  or  can  be  dupli- 
cated by  electrotyping.  The  tone  of  the  phono- 
graph is  usually  rather  shrill  end  piping;  but  this 
defect  will  undoubtedly  be  corrected  by  improved 
instruments.  It  must  be  observed,  that,  marvelous 
as  thb  instrument  is,  it  is  still  quite  new,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  degree  of  perfection  It  may 
yet  be  carried.  It  has  already  opened  the  door  to 
an  entirely  new  and  untried  field  in  the  physics  of 
sound.  It  Is  a  new  instrument  In  the  hands  of 
science  wherewith  to  search  out  yet  unknown  laws 
in  nature.  Already  it  has  suggested  many  valuable 
uses  in  trade,  manafactnres  and  social  life,  and  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  this  department  to  report  the 
progress  of  this,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
ventions of  this  century,  and  to  show  ita  applicatiotis 
to  sdence  and  industry. 

Impravamant  In  Electric  Oai-Ucbtlnx. 

The  various  appliances  that  are  now  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  lighting  gas-lamps  in  balls, 
theaters  and  in  the  streets,  usually  aim  only  to 
fiimish  the  spark  or  hot  wire  that  vrill  fire  the  gas. 
Tb<t  supply  of  gas  must  be  turned  on  by  hand  or  by 
some  mechanical  means,  and  thus  a  part  of  the 
work  of  gas-lighting  must  still  be  performed  at  a 
waste  of  time,  labor  and  gas.  To  obviate  (his,  and 
to  save  the  gas  (hrown  away  after  it  Is  turned  on  and 
before  it  is  lifted,  a  new  system  of  electric  gas- 
lighting  has  been  brought  out  that  turns  on  the  gas 
and  at  the  same  time  sets  it  on  fire.  The  same 
apparatus  will  also  shut  off  the  gas  and  extinguish 
the  tight,  and  by  attaching  it  to  a  dock,  it  can  be 
made  to  light  and  put  Out  the  lamps  automatically 
at  any  hour  at  which  the  dock  may  be  scL  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  small  electro-magnet  de- 
signed to  be  placed  on  the  gas-jet  just  above  the  gas- 
cock,  and  a  vibrating  armature  and  pUtinum  wire  for 
lighting  the  gas.  The  gas-cock  Is  a  two-way  valve 
and  having  a  small  ratchet  wheel  in  the  place  of  the 
usual  handle.  This  wheel  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  gas-pipe,  and  the  electro- magnet  is  pat  on 
the  opposite  side ;  between  them  is  hung  a  rocking- 
bM  supported  on  pivots  on  the  pipe ;  at  one  end  tH 
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thU  bar  b  the  armature  of  the  magnei,  and  at  the 
oth«r  end  ia  a  pawl  playing  in  the  ratchet-wheel; 
a  spring  is  also  added  to  give  the  bar  a  Tibnting 
motion  when  the  magnet  ia  excited  by  the  current 
from  tbe  line.  When  the  dmit  is  made  with  the 
battery  at  the  station,  the  loclctng-bar  vibrates  and 
by  means  of  the  pawl  tntns  the  wheel  part  way 
round,  and  thns  lets  on  the  gas.  The  same  current 
that  sets  the  bar  in  motion  also  inQames  the  gas  at 
the  same  instant.  The  gas  being  turned  on,  an 
ect«ntric  on  the  side  of  the  wheel  breaks  the  circuit 
and  the  wheel  stops,  leaving  the  gas  turned  on. 
After  all  the  lamps  in  the  circuit  have  been  lighted 
in  turn,  the  drcuil  is  broken  and  everything  remains 
as  it  is  till  it  is  again  closed.  This  second  closing 
of  the  dreuit  produces  the  same  effect  on  each  ap- 
paratus in  turn,  but  with  the  reverse  effect  in  the 
tamp,  for  the  wheel  is  pulled  round  by  the  vibrating 
bar,  and  the  gu  is  shut  off  and  the  lamps  extin- 
gnished.  This  same  arrangemenl  may  be  attached 
to  single  lamps  in  the  house  byomittingtheetectro- 
magnet  and  substituting  a  small  chain  that  may 
hang  below  the  lamp.  On  pulling  this  chun  by  the 
hand  the  pawl  plays  in  the  ratchet-wheel  and  turns 
on  the  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  lilts  the  platinum 
wire  into  contact  with  the  jet,  and  the  resulting  spark 
fires  the  gas.  To  shut  off  the  gas  the  chain  is  pulled 
again,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  wheel  is  carried 
part  way  round  and  the  gas  is  shut  off.  This  appa- 
ratus is  designed  for  lighting  street  lamps  by  a 
cable  laid  just  under  the  pavement,  and  from  lamp 
to  lamp.  Circuits  of  200  street  lamps  may  be  turned 
on  and  lighted,  and  turned  off  in  a  few  seconds 
from  a  central  oSce  or  the  police  station,  either  by 
hand  or  by  meant  of  clodi-work.  By  a  simple 
arrangement  the  same  cable  may  also  be  exposed  at 
each  lamp-post  so  that  the  police  on  the  beat  may 
;e  by  telephone  with  the  station-house. 


Improved  Form  of  S«wer-Qaa  Trap. 
The  usual  S-shaped  trap  for  arresting  the  back- 
ward flow  of  gas  from  sewen,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  liable  to  siphonage.  That  is,  it  becomes 
emptied  of  its  load  of  water,  and  leaves  the  pipe 
open  to  the  free  escape  of  dangerons  gases.  Such 
water-seals  have  also  the  objection  that,  even  if  the 
water  keeps  its  place,  it  trill  absorb  (he  gas  and 
afterward  emit  it,  and  thus  the  gas  practically  finds 
its  way  througfa  tbe  trap.  An  improved  form  of 
trap  tlut  will  not  act  as  a  siphon  and  discharge  the 
water,  and  that  will  prevent  the  passage  of  the  gas 
through  the  water,  employs  a  deep  cup-shaped  trap 
having  a  loose  globe-shaped  valve.  The  pipe  from 
the  house  descends  half-way  into  this  cup,  and  fits 
lightly  into  the  cover  of  the  trap.  The  outlet  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  trap  near  the  top.  The  end 
of  the  inlet  pipe  is  cot  off  square,  and  below  this  is 
placed  a  hollow  rubber  ball.  On  letting  the  water 
run.  the  trap  fills  and  the  rubber  ball  rises  by  its 
buoyancy,  and  seating  itself  against  the  end  of  the 
inlet  pipe,  effectually  closes  the  trap.  The  excess 
of  water  overflows  into  the  sewer-pipe  and  a  perfect 
water-seal  is  established.     If  more  water  enters,  the 


ball  gives  way  before  il  and  the  water  flows  ihto^ 
the  trap  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  when  the 
ball  again  acts  as  a  valve  and  closes  the  trap.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  no  escape  of  the  gas 
by  absorption  through  the  water,  because  the  wiicr 
is  not  exposed  to  the  air  above  the  vjIk. 
Nor  can  the  back  pressure  of  the  gas  bag 
the  sewer  drive  the  water  out  of  the  trap,  a 
the  greater  the  back  pressure  the  tighter  the  nln 
is  pressed  up  against  its  seat.  This  trap  may  be 
constructed  of  glass,  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
inspected  without  taking  it  apart.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  whole  question  of  preventing  the 
inflow  of  gas  from  sewers,  makes  this  and  all  iDTcn- 
tions  of  a  like  character  worthy  of  careful  atlenltoo. 


It  Id. 


\  so-called  "American"  type  of  locomotiic 
destined  to  become  the  universal  pallem  for 
■  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  forward 
truck,  that  so  perfectly  adapts  itself  to  the  irr^n- 
larities  of  the  road,  makes  one  of  the  chief  featnrcs 
of  the  American  engine,  and  it  naturally  retains  its 
place  in  a  new  form  of  tank-engine  that  has  beoi 
recently  put  into  successful  opeialion  on  CMie  of  the 
naiTow-gaugc  roads  of  this  country.  In  the  com- 
mon style  of  passenger  locomotive,  the  forward  end 
of  the  engine  fs  carried  on  a  truck  that  runs  in  ad- 
vance, while  the  larger  part  of  the  weight  is  put  to 
the  driving-wheels  to  secure  adhesion  to  the  rails. 
The  tender  is  detached  and  Ibllows  behind  the 
engine.  This  leaves  an  opening  between  the  engine 
and  the  tender  that  is  constantly  changing  its  width 
and  making  a  shifting  and  troablesome  plalform  !ar 
the  men.  The  new  type  of  locomotive  departs 
radically  from  all  this,  tnms  the  engjoe  completiy 
roand,  puts  the  leading  truck  just  tmder  the  cahk 
dispenses  with  the  tender,  placet  the  smoke-ilick 
at  the  rear,  and  puts  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the 
boiler  and  engine  on  the  driving  wheels.  In  t^ 
pearance  the  locomotive  moves  backward,  practically 
it  does  not,  for  it  is  a  whole,  and  has  one  stiff  taaat 
and  platform  including  engine  and  tender.  The 
water-tanks  and  coal-boxes  are  placed  in  f^vnt.  the 
cab  comes  behind  these,  and  has  lai^  windows 
looking  directly  ahead  over  the  water-tank-  Tbe 
boiler  and  engine  are  of  the  usual  "tank-engine" 
shape,  end  extend  backward  bebmd  tbe  cab.  The 
advantages  found  to  result  from  this  novd  \arm 
of  locomotive  are  in  the  increased  adhesion  olilained 
for  the  driving-wheels  by  placing  nearly  all  tbe 
weight  upon  them,  and  (he  forward  trock  that 
guides  the  locomotive  and  carries  the  cool  and  water. 
The  cab  is  in  front  and  in  the  steadiest  pan  of  the 
locomotive,  and  gives  a  clear  view  ahead  free  btja 
smoke  and  dust.  The  floor  is  also  whole  and  oa. 
obstructed.  An  incidental  advantage  has  also  bee* 
found  in  the  new  position  of  tbe  smoke-stadu  In 
the  usDil  formof  engine,  where  the  cab  11  behind  tbe 
stack,  there  is  a  partial  vacunm  formed  bdiind  the 
cab  as  it  moves  through  the  air  which  tends  to  paO 
the  smoke  downward  over  the  train.  By  pladng  the 
Blade  at  the  rear  and  next  tbe  anu  tl^  nMke  snd 
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dnden  ue  iwept  awaj  from  the  engine.  The  cars 
(tide  under  the  (moke  Knd  it  is  swept  away  by  the 
triad  before  it  can  fall  on  the  can  and  beclond  the 
train.  Another  advantage  is  alto  found  in  the  in- 
creased comfort  of  [he  cab  in  summer,  as  the  heat 
from  the  boiler  is  swept  away  from  the  cab,  while,  in 
winter,  the  cab  may  be  completely  closed  from  the 


Streaus  of  water  Bowing  either  on  the  sar&ce 
or  underground  sometimes  pass  so  near  each  other 
that  one  may  drain  the  other,  and  thus  impair  its 
▼alue  ai  a  waler-power  or  a  source  of  supply.  For 
this  reason  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
movement  of  waters  that  flow  nnderground,  and 
some  recent  eiperimenti  in  this  direction  point  oat 
a  simple  and  eifectiTe  method  of  detennining  the 
path  of  subterranean  streams.  The  two  rivers  that 
were  made  the  subjects  of  experiment  were  the 
Danube  and  the  Aach,  the  first  rising  in  the  Block 
Forest  and  flowing  easterly ;  andthe  second,stBrting 
from  a  powerful  spring  situated  about  fourteen  and 
ahalf  ldtomete[s(nine  miles) from  the  Danube, and 
flowing  in  a  southerly  direction  into  Lake  Constance, 
whence  its  waters  Rod  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 
The  bed  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  head  of  the 
Aach,  is  a  friable  limestone,  much  split  up  and  dis- 
placed, to  that  the  water  finds  numerous  cracks  and 
fissnies  Ihioagh  which  it  escapes  underground.  In 
dry  seasons,  this  sinking  of  the  stream  causes  so 
great  a  waste  of  the  water  that  the  mill  privileges 


become  nearly  valueless.  The  proprietors,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  cfaedc  the  waite  by  stopping  up 
the  cracks  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  op- 
posed by  the  miU-owners  on  the  Aach,  who  claimed 
that  the  waste  of  the  Danube  fed  the  Aach  and  that 
the  wastage  could  not  be  stopped  without  damage 
to  the  water-power  of  the  latter  stream.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  tind  out  if  the  water  really 
passed  from  one  river  to  the  other-  The  first 
eiperiment  to  test  the  matter  consisted  in  placing 
11,000  kilogrammes  of  salt  in  a  hole  in  the  bed  of 
the  Danube.  The  water  flowing  from  the  spring 
that  supplied  the  Aach  was  then  examined  for  salt 
eveiy  hour  for  several  days,  and  traces  of  salt  were 
readily  obtained.  The  second  and  mcae  important 
experiment  depended  on  the  remarkable  coloring 
properties  of  flouresdne.  One  part  of  this  sub- 
stance in  twenty  thousand  p«Hs  of  water  is  sofE-  - 
deot  to  be  visible,  and  forty-five  liters  (about  fifteen 
gallons)  of  a  solalion  of  flouresdne  were  placed  in 
one  of  the  openings  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  In 
about  sixty  hours  the  spring  that  feeds  the  Aach 
showed  a  decided  green,  and  this  coloring  from 
the  flouresdne  gradually  increased  to  an  intense 
color  tliat  eihilHCed  light  green  and  yellow  reflec- 
tions in  the  sunlight.  The  coloring  of  the  water 
continued  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  gradiuUly 
faded  away.  These  experiments  definitely  proved 
the  filtration  of  the  water  of  one  river  into  the 
other,  and  they  may  show  a  ready  method  of  tradng 
the  movement  of  underground  streams  wherever 
disputes  arise  concerning  the  conta: 
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AsRAUl  hould  yer  whist  now.  Whinny,  til 
I'm  afther  tellin'  ye'  all  about  gettin'  me  good- 
lookin'  [Nctur'  tuk.  Sure,  an'  ye  see,  I  got  a  famous 
letther  from  borne,  axin  me  viry  puOicalar  from  me 
father,  an'  mother,  me  frindsan'  relashuns,  me  ansis- 
ters,  an  me  grontisters, — iv  I  was  thrivin'  bravely  ? 
An'  how  Ameriky  was  agreein'  wid  me  ?  Yis,  an  iv 
the  blush  av  me  cheek  was  as  lid,  an'  as  wurumj  as 
vrhin  I  lift  the  ould  dart?  Aye,  troth,  an'  iv  the 
clothes  av  the  connthry  war  becomin'  to  me  ?  An'  be 
the  same  token,  it  minlion'd  that  alt  that  wus  livin' 
wur  injoyin  good  health,  plase  God,  An'  that  Judy 
Mulligan  bad  sint  home  her  pictur' ;  an'  that  all  the 
b'ys  in  our  parts  wur  nearly  mad  over  it;  'twas  so, 
grand-lookin' ;  an',  be  dad,  sure  they  must  hav'  bin 
quare  things,  Ihat  wan  had  on  the  back  av  hur, 
to  draw  a  remark  from  any  b'y  in  the  whole  parish, 
whin  1  was  Ibere,  or  afore  she  lift  home  hersilf. 
Och,  but  she  was   th'   ugly   drab   Ihin,   wid    her 
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carroty  head  an'  her  turnip  DOse^  How  well,  she 
'iver  mintion'd  she  was  goia'  to  hav'  her  pictur'  drawn 
>  sind  home,  d'ye  mind  1  Och,  the  divil  skare  the 
shly  ould  fox  I  She  thought  she'd  intiix  th'  whole 
1  av  Mtillingar  quite  unbeknownst  (o  me, — d'ye 
mind  that?  Bod  cess  to  her  I  Airah,  d'ye  think 
□w.  Whinny,  that  I'd  let  that  wan  bate  or 
outdo  me  in  onything?  No,  thin,  be  (he  powers 
I  wuddent,  unless  it  was  quite  unbeknotmit  to  me, 
indade. 

Says  I  to  mysel' — "Och,  glory  be  till  (he  whole 
warreld,  sttre  'tis  you.  Mist  Biddy  McGinnia,  cod  be 
sindin'  home  the  pictar',  that  end  turn  the  b'js' 
heads,  an'  that  wud  be  worth  lookin'  at" 

Sure,  be  the  same  token,  there  was  me  illigant 
new  frock  ;  and  be  the  powers,  '(was  med  up  beatt- 
ti-ful,  just  aqual  to  the  greatest  lady's  in  the  land; 
wid  side  ploilin's,  on'  rufflin's  on  the  tidl  av  it  Yit, 
an'  a  luvly  top  tkirt,  an*  it  tticked  back  that  snng 
now,  that  feix  whin  I  do  be  plantin'  mesel  on  me 
sate  in  the  kars— it  does  be  borstin'  on  me  a  thrifle 
wid  the  tightness  av  it,  Och  musha,  an  iv  ye  cud 
only  see  me  missus  oott,  cockin'  her  two  eyes  at  me, 
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an'  sbe  walcliin'  me  from  Ihe  windajr,  whin  I'm 
goin'  out  av  a  Sunday.  Indade  1  think  the  crat- 
nre's  jea]ou$  av  me  dacent  looks.  For,  be  gorra, 
whin  'tis  hersilf  that's  tightened  an  pulled  back, 
she's  that  thin  now,  ye'd  think  it  was  three  slats 
out  av  the  bedslid  that  was  tied. flat  thegether 
an  was  cpproachin'  ye,  drissed.  'Tis  the  truth 
I'm  tellin'  ye — av  coarse  it  is.  But  the  conaatt 
aT  the  poor  thing,  now.  Trotli  it  bates  Bannagher, 
an'  Bannagher  bates  the  whole  world,  ye  know. 

Well,  sine  'twas  an  a  Tchoosday  momin'  whin  me 
letter  kem,  an'  me  day  out  as  yc  knon-  is  Friday, — 
an'  havin'  me  mind  so  med  up  on  havin'  me  pictnr' 
tok,  bow  in  the  wide  world  cod  I  wait  or  contint 
nesel,  so  long  before  I  cud  git  out  I  For,  heath,  'lis 
herself  that's  sometimes  very  crass  entirely.  Now 
whal'll  I  do?  Wurra,  wurra,  what'll  I  do?  "Be 
dad,"  says  I  to  mesel,  afther  reflictin  a  minit  or  so, 
"whist,  jewiJ,  I  hav'  it" 

Sure  wan  day  nd  be  as  good  for  the  inmin',  aa 
another  ?  An'  the  divil  a  tack  bt  the  clothes  will 
I  be  aftber  ironin' this  Uissed  day.  D'yemindthatl 
So,  pultin'  a  mild  and  considerin'  face  on  me, 
wid  a  slight  touch  av  grief  in  it,  I  mounted  op  to 
the  bock  parlir,  where  hertilf  was  sated  before  the 
fire,  wid  her  book  in  her  hand  an'  her  two  feet  cocked 
up  on  the  fender,  just  aa  comfortable  as  ye  plaze. 

"  Well,  Biddy,  what's  the  maithur  now  ?  What's 
wantin'  ?  "  says  she,  lookin'  quite  dishlurbed  like. 

"Nothin's  wantin',  mnm,"  says  I,  considetite  like, 
"an'  Ihe  matthnr  is,  that  I'll  hav'  to  be  goin'  out 
th'  day,  an'  lave  me  ironin'  til  the  monow,  an'  ye'l 
hav'  to  be  seein'  to  the  dinner  yersm",  mum." 

"  Is  it  go  out  th'  day  ?  An'  lave  yer  ironin'  stand- 
in'  ?  Yet  oat  av  yer  head.  Ye  must  be  jist  crazy  to 
think  av  aich  a  thing,  and  I  'ont  allow  it,"  says  she, 
wid  the  eyes  av  her  stretched  that  way  at  me,  an' 
a  dark  look  on  the  face  av  her.  "  Yer  a  most  un- 
r-a-i-s-0-n.B-b.l.e  gurtil,"  says  she  (rowlin'  the 
words  at  me  that  way), "  to  ax  sich  a  thing,  is  what  I 
think." 

"Well,  mum,  thin  ye'a  may  jist  think  what  ye's 
like,"  aays  I,  "an'  yer  the  Airst  lady,  what  pnr- 
tinds  to  be  B  lady,  tliat  wad  refuse  to  let  a  dadnt 
gnnil  go  to  the  buryin'  av  her  furst  cousin's  child 
when  she  axis  it ;  an'  it's  yersilf,  I'm  thinkin'  that's 
out  o'  yer  head."  An'  I  sphoke  sthiFT.  Ve  see 
Bvick,  I  cud  tell  be  the  looks  she  gev  me  that  the 
blood  av  her  was  risin'.  An'  I  had  to  think  av 
EOmethin'  that  wud  mollify  her  like. 

"Give  noncav  yer  impidincc,"  says  she;  "an'aa 
for  the  child,  'twill  do  it  no  good,  but  my  clothes 
mud  baimm ;  so  ye'd  betther  go  down  to  yer 
kitdien,  and  atlind  to  yer  work ;  for  I'll  not  put  up 
with  onysich  unraisonable  conduct,"  says  she.  Och, 
an'  the  looks  av  dark  night  an'  black  I'underon  her! 

"  Thin,  ye  can  find  some  wan  to  plaze  yc  better," 
aaysl.  "I've  shiopt  longer  wid  ye  than  ary  a  gurril 
ye  iver  had,  an'  served  yc  bettur;  an'  iv  I  hadn't 
the  greatest  raison,  an'  patience,  an'  mterrist  in  mc 
place,  an'  yer  work,  it's  not  slavin'  over  yer  tubs, 
an'  yer  dotty  clothes,  I'd  hav'  bin  til'  after  nighl-fall 
yisterday,  but  aJT  to  the  wake  bt  th'  poor  craytnr, 
— yil,  an'   injoyin'  meset  wid  me  frinds   an'   ac- 


Snre,  goin'  to  a  funeril  now  an' 
all  the  bit  Bv  divirshmi  a  poor  gniril  like  me 
gits,  ony  way.  Bat  that's  all  Ihe  thanks  a  gurril 
gits  from  a  lady  like  yersilf,  for  all  the  interrist  wan 
takes.  Some  ladies  nivir  are  satisfied.  Bad  min- 
tion  to  their  mane  oppoitoonilies  I  " 

Sorra  word  kem  out  av  her  aither  that ;  but  the 
two  eyes  av  her  state-in,  an'  her  brews  stritcb'd  like 
a  cat,  d'ye  mind  ? 

D'ye  think  now.  Whinny  Murphy,  that  I'd  allow 
ony  missus  to  interfare  wid  me  Ut  av  pleasure,  or 
sthop  me  goin'  out,  wid  her  ombbed  looks,  or  her 
impedint  palaver  ailhilr  7  No,  thin,  I  wuddent.  In- 
dade, be  all  the  powers  av  war,  I  wud  not.  So  I 
jist  left  her  gazin'  at  me,  and  I  gev  the  doore  that 
bang  afther  me,  the  way  ahe'd  know  I  wasn't 
plased  wid  her,  an'  taich  her  betther  manners  the 
nixt  time  I  wanted  to  git  out. 

Now,  I  'ont  deny  it.  Whinny,  she  med  me  thai 
angry  I  cud  hav*  done  onything  to  her,  I  was  that 
dishplased  wid  her;  an'  tho'  I  wint  down  the 
stairs,  singin'  as  load  as  I  cud  roar,  troth,  I  was 
jist  mad  enough  to  choke  her, — so  I  was. 

There's  wan  thing  I've  found  out, — iv  I  bav'D'l 
Inn  in  the  coimthry  so  long  itsil^ — an'  that  is,  not 
to  take  no  kind  av  blade  looks  nor  lass  fixim  no 
lady.  Be  all  the  saints,  but  I'd  giv'  Ihim  wamin' 
an'  lave,  before  I'd  put  up  wid  thim  an  inslint.  An' 
ye  mind,  they  can't  get  along  widout  ns ;  for  the 
bulk  BV  the  misthresscs  in  this  counthiy  are  very 
wakely,  whin  they  have  to  face  the  work  thimsilves. 

An'  ye  that's  longer  wid  thim  knows  well  the 
durty  mane  ways  that  some  av  thim  bav*, — yii,  an' 
thim  too  that  Qills  thimsilves  great  ladys, — comia' 
inter  yer  kitchen,  an'  shnoopin'  roan'  yer  dosits. 
Yes,  faix,  an'  thay  do  be  cockin'  their  ear  at  &t 
listhnin'  hole  In  the  wall  above, — aye  to  be  catduc' 
at  ivery  word  ye's  wud  be  sayiu',  whin  ye'd  hiv' 
compiny  cummin'  for  a  bit  Bv  a  white.  Ad'  for  fau 
ye'd  be  dallyin'  yer  time,  they  like  to  be  Uovin' 
the  little  whistle  jist  to  kape  ye  travelin'  up  an' 
down,  busy  wid  nothin'  at  all.  Divil  a  bit  av  Ihe 
grocery  b'y,  or  the  butcher's,  cod  come  in  to  nw 
but  ye'd  hear  hersilf  learin'  hotfiit  to  Ihe  listnin' 
thube.  It's  a  spout  I  do  be  callin'  it  ginerally. 
Troth,  an'  indade,  'tis  many  a  bit  av  diicoone  an' 
plisinlry  she  did  he  hearin'  betnne  onrsilves,  qnite 
unbeknownst  to  me.  But,  be  gorry !  now  I'm  op 
wid  the  tricks  av  her,  for  I  jist  sthnff  it  well  wid  a 
tag  ot  a  Int  av  papur  befote  I  let  wan  av  thim  in. 
D'ye  mind  that  ? 

Well,  as  I  was  afther  tellin'  ye,  whin  down  I  wint 
to  me  ldtcheQ,an'I  jist  slashed  an' banged  Bn'hnnkd 
wid  things  as  fast  as  iver  I  cud.  An'  I  dammed  all 
the  clane  clothes  intil  the  baskit,  barrin'  wan  illigant 
new  petticoat  bv  her  own  that  I  jist  thonght  Vi 
iron  an'  take  a  turn  out  av  mesel  that  day.  So  I 
clapped  on  the  irons,  put  an  extra  ring  av  ilaidi 
intil  it,  an'  whin  I  had  it  done  up,  och,  'twnd  hat' 
delighted  yer  two  eyes  to  have  be'n  lookin'  at  it. 
Troth,  'twas  that  still;  it  cud  stand  its  lone. 

An'  dear  gradous  knows  'tis  jist  little  eDOnft  fer 
wan  to  take  a  turn  onct  in  a  while  ont  av  their  things 
wid  bU  the  tmlin'  an  alavin'  an  fli^'  wan  hn  lo  be 
l^gitizedbyGoO^IC 
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dtun'  atiy  woke  for  thim.  Vis,  an'  thiin  lo  be 
silutdin'  the  streeta  Ehroagh  tlie  cUbbur  >nd  mud 
wid  them,  the  dattj  things. 

Now  it  was  my  intintion  in  the  b^nnin'  te  cbne 
the  chicknns,  payl  the  praties,  and  tetinatersii,  an' 
lay  the  table  for  her  before  I  winl  out  But  sorra 
bit  ST  thim  wud  I  touch  now.  Let  her  git  the  din- 
der  the  way  she  likes  best,  says  I  to  mesel,  an'  take 
that  for  her  jmpidence.  Iv  she  had  spoken  nice  an' 
ilncdnt  an'  risjuctful,  as  a  lady  thaA,  I  waj  inlindin' 
as  I  tonld  ye. 

Odi.  moifaa,  matba.  Whinny,  dear  I  Tv  ye  end 
hav'  seen  me  goin'  out  that  day,  an '  the  head  ar  me, 
curled  an'  chrisped  that  tight  now,  ye'd  have  tikin 
it  for  a  naygnr'i  barrin'  the  complexion  av  it.  Och, 
an'  the  way  that  I  had  it  fix'd.  Troth,  then  the 
missus,  wid  all  her  taste  an'  the  friiziei  >he  does  be 
pinnin'  on,  cnddent  hould  a  candle  til  it, — 'twas  that 
lavly  now.     Bat  ye  cudent  make  her  blave  that. 

Well,  allanna,  dear,  away  I  wint  down  the  street 
wid  me  frock  hiked  np  on  (he  wan  side  av  me,  the 
way  she  does  be  doin'  it, — och,  nearly  up  to  mc 
knees,  an' the  tail  avit  in  me  hand,  an'  1  niver  made 
a  athop  until  I  kem  to  the  likeness  shop.  An'  after 
inqniiin'  a  bit,  I  spel'd  np  three  digbts  av  quare, 
durty  litde  stairs.  An'  I  walked  stretintil  thedoore 
3T  the  room  at  the  top  av  thim.  An'  there  stbood  a 
fine  Ug  nun  wid-in  as  smilin'  as  the  Sowers  av 
May,  resaivin'  the  ladies  that  kern  in  as  gtashns 

"What  kin  I  beaflherdoin'  for  ye,miss?"  says  he 
to  mesel  as  p'lite  as  ye  plaze,  an'  a  grate  smile  in 
the  eye  av  him.  "I  know,"  says  he,  "  'tisyerpictur' 
ye  want  takin ;  and  mebbe  it's  home  ye'd  want  to  be 
gindin'  il  to  yer  fetlay  there  in  ould  Ireland,  or  some 
other  fnrrin  counthry,"  says  he,  spakin',  och,  vlry 
Tispictfiil,  but  wid  a  knowin'  wink  at  the  same  time, 
d'ye  mind  7  . 

"Be  gorra,  ■ur,"soys  I,  "bnt  it's  good  ye  are  at  the 
guessin',  for  be  me  sowl  an'  troth  that's  jist  what  I 
cum  for,"  spakin'  frindly  to  him,  for  he  had  that  dvil, 
mild,  entidn' way  wid  bim.  "An'  iv  ye  can  make 
a  purty  wan  av  me,  I'd  like  to  git  one  drawn  immai- 
jalely,"  says  I. 

"A  purty  one  ?  "  says  he,  lookin'  quite  sharp  at  the 
head  av  me,  an'  castin'  his  eye  ovir  the  driss  av  me. 
"  Indade  'tis  a  luvly  piclur'  ye'U  make,  miss,  an'  'tis 
proud  T  am  that  'tis  to  onr  place  ye  come  (a  git  it  tuk, 
for  there's  no  betther  in  the  land  av  Ameiiky,"  says 
he,  vrid  a  line  tass  av  his  head,  d'ye  mind  ?  "Ye'll 
pay  for  it  fnril,"  says  he,  "  an'  thin  take  off  yer 
bonnit,  and  go  intil  the  room  beyant  there  an'  the 
man  inside  will  attind  to  ye." 

Avcoorse  I  did  jist  what  hebidme,  an' hepassed 
me  in  wid  a  flnrish  av  his  hand,  an'  wid  as  much 
condeiinshnn  now  as  a  lord,  an'  the  doore  wide 
Opin  before  him. 

Well,  Whinny,  agra,  the  divil  a  sich  a  smill  I  iver ' 
smih  at  home  or  abroad  as  was  in  that  room  wid 
some  haylhen  potacary  sthufT. 

"Ye'll  take  a  pietur"  av  this  young  lady,"  says 
bimsilf  to  an  ouldish-lookin'  chap  that  was  standin' 
up  wid-in.  An'  he,  the  craylure,  that  starved-lookin' 
an'  pale  as  iv  he  was  eipictin^^ 


"Cum  this  way,"  says  the  ould  man,  an'  he 
plantid  me  down  in  a  cushi'ned  chair  fbminst  a  bit 
av  a  box  bistid  up  on  three  legs  an*  wid  two  eye- 
boles  in  the  frunt  av  it. 

An'  after  pushin'  it  an'  straightin'  it  to  his  min^ 
back  he  cums  an'  tuk  me  be  me  two  showlders  an' 
twishted  me  round  on  the  chair,  an'  thin,  wid  me 
face  belune  his  ogly-smel'in',  datty  hands,  an'  thim, 
och,  the  color  av  a  naygur's,  he  gev  me  head  a 
twisht,  an'  howldin'  it  in  wen  hand,  he  clapped  a 
grapplin'-iron  tit  the  back  av  me,  an'  fi:ll  to  the 
sbcrewin'  av  il  wid  the  other  hand,  d'ye  mind  ? 

"  What  in  the  name  av  goodness  are  yes  doin'  that 
for?"  says  I,  for  be  all  that's  good  an'  bad  I  wa* 
geltin'  afeard  av  the  oold  skiUton.  "What  are 
ye  doin'  to  me  at  all  at  all  ?"  sayi  I,  quite  ibcaied- 
like. 

"  Och,  be  aisy,  be  aisy,"  sayi  he,  "  an*  k^>e 
sthill  the  way  I'U  fix  ye,  for  I  don't  want  the  whole 
av  yer  lace  to  appear  in  the  jMctur',"  I'avin'  go  his 
clutch  av  me  at  the  same  time,  an'  afore  I  cud  hindur 
or  prevint  him,  didn't  be  dust  a  lock  av  flour  ovit 
me  head,  an'  jewkin*  doitn  in  front  av  me,  admirin'- 
like  at  the  same  time.  "  Now  don't  move,"  says  bc^ 
"  kape  viry  sthill  til'  I  cum  back,"  an'  away  he  wint 
intil  a  little  dark  room  beyant. 

Now,  it  wint  through  me  like  a  flash  av  li^tin 
that  they  were  rogues,  the  pair  av  thim,  an' 
that  they  wur  goin'  to  chate  me, — the  one  fellay 
outside  wid  me  money  safe  widin  his  trowsers,  an' 
this  ould  pick'd-lookin'  divil  stbrivin'  to  pa'm  aff  the 
half  av  me  face  on  mesilf  for  the  whole  av  it,  d'ye 
mind  ?  *'  Vei  may  take  me  for  a  granehom,"  says 
I  tomesil,  "but  the  divil  skure  me  iv  1  don't  git 
SBtisfacshun  or  me  money  out  av  yes,  me  fine  laddie 
bucks.  Yii,  aven  iv  I  hav'  to  take  in  the  purlice  to 
the  both  av  yes."  Howly  faythers  I  may  1  niver 
bratbe  another  breath,  an'  ye'll  blave  me,  the  anxiety 
I  was  sufTerin'  under  was  terribbil — it  was. 

Be  dad  '.  he  was  no  sooner  in  that  little  room  but 
I  was  out  av  that  sate,  an'  me  roun'  lo  the  back  av 
the  little  box  to  saljsiy  mesel,  that  he  had  no 
murthrus  waypins  consailed  widln  il  ready  lo  file 
at  me  may  be  in  an  unguardld  minute. 

But,  divil  a  faaporth  cud  I  see,  for  a  black  cloth 
he  had  hung  ovit  the  frunt  av  it,  an'  jist  as  I  was 
puttin'  me  hand  ovir  to  raich  the  ould  rag,  may  all 
the  saints  in  hivin  purserve  me,  but  there  stud  the 
ould  bag  iv  bones  at  the  side  av  me;  aye,  an'  be 
wid  me  hand  grab'd.  Och,  may  I  nivir  stir  but  I 
was  all  av  a  violini  thrimble— I  was. 

"  What  are  ye  doin'  here  ?  "  says  he.  "  What  Ink 
ye  ont  av  there?"  says  he.  "  Didn't  I  till  ye  to 
kape  sthill,  an'  not  slur?"  says  he,  och,  lookin' 
wild  at  me. 

"I'm  not  taiin'  anything,  sur,"  says  I,  when  I 
cud  command  mesel  a  thritle,  an'  the  heart  av  me 
givin'  ivcry  Upe  widin  me  throat,  be  the  token. 

"Sure,  sir,  I  was  sthrivin'  lo  look  through  the 
little  windies  at  mesel  beyant  there,"  says  1,  still 
kapin'  my  eye  viry  jnbius-like  on  the  little  box, 
d'ye  mind  ? 

"  Well,  yet  needn't  git  so  frightened,"  says  he, 
seein'  the  stale  I  was  in.     "  There's  no  great  bamu) 
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done,  Bn'  j«  needn't  be  lookin'  that  way  at  Ibe 
insthriunent,"  says  he,  "  for  there's  no  wild  baste  in 
there  that'll  jamp  ont  an'  devour  ye.  An'  to  quiet  ye, 
I'll  let  ye  look  an'  ye'll  see  how  yer  piclur's  talc," — 
lei  he, — an'  wid  thai  he  pull'd  away  the  clJolb. 
"Now,"  says  he,  "look  in — an'  ye'll  see  yersilf." 

"  Och  \  sure  that's  not  me,  at  all,  at  all,  that  I'm 
lookin'  at  down  beyanl  there,"  says  I. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  says  he,  "a*  coorse  it's  not  ye,  but  me. 
Amn't  I  sthrivin  to  show  ye  the  way  ye  will  look 
whin  yer  here,"  »«y»  he.  "  That's  the  way  yell 
look." 

"Are  ye  sore  av  it?"  says  I. 

"  Thai  ru  look  that  way  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Exactly.     The  idcnticlc  way,"  says  he. 

"Thin  mailie,  muither!  mailie,  murtherl  let  me 
out  av  here,"  says  I,  gupin'  like.  For  iv  you'll 
b'lave  me,  there  he  was,  stan'in'  foiniust  me,  as 
plain  as  ye  pUie;  wid  his  heels  in  the  air,  an'  his 
head  on  the  floore. 

*'  Och,  giv'  me  me  money,  an'  let  out  av  here  this 
minit,"  says  I>  "  ye  murtheria'  ould  thafe  av  a  blag- 
nard  yc.  Be  goira,  I  niver  stud  on  me  bed  for  any 
man  yit,  dead  or  alive, — an'  dadnt  gnrril  that  I  am, 
I'll  see  ye,  an'  yer  breed,  to  Ballamacne,  aye, 
or  the  dinl,  afore  I'd  torn  heels  up  to  the  likes  av 
yei,  ye  ugly,  onld,  pick'd  crow,  yc;  ye  old  villain 
av  a  spalpeen,  ye  1  " 

"What's  the  row?  what's  the  row?"  says  the 
tug  man,  comin'  in  oat  av  the  other  roome. 

"  Row,  thin,  enongh,"  says  I.  "That  ould  bUg- 
oard  av  a  starved  crow,  there  beyant,  was  goin'  to 
^t  me  down  there,  an'  whin  he'd  got  the  grappers 
tight  on  the  back  av  me  lugs,  he  was  goin'  to  stand 
me  on  the  tap  av  me  hed,  an'  may  be  murther  me 
entitely.  Vex  tuk  me  for  a  granehom,  did  yez  ?  " 
says  I ;  "  well,  I'm  not  so  grane  as  ye  think  now, 
may  be,  an'  iv  ye  don't  giv'  me  money,  an'  let  me 
out  av  here,  I'll  bav'  yez  both  up  afore  the  coort 
for  a  pair  a<r  thavin'  blagnards,  that  ye  are." 

Och,  thander  an'  tarf.  Whinny.  Iv  yo'U  b'lave 
me,  an'  may  I  niver  stir,  bnt  it's  the  tmth,  I'm 
tellin'.  What  wur  thim  two  villians  doin',  but 
laaghin'  an'  roarin'  at  me,  yis,  that  hearty  now,  that 
y'a'd  think  (he  virry  sides  av  thim  wnd  split  open. 
Aye,  troth,  an'  me  that  ragin',  I  cud  hav'  torn  irery 
hair  out  av  their  heads,  iv  I  cad  hav'  clutched  thim 
wid  me  two  hands.  Oh,  Lord  forgive  me  I  They 
just  curdled  the  blood  av  me  with  the  rage,  they 
did.  An'  whin  the  outside  wan — yis — the  wan  that 
bod  me  hard  eamin'  in  his  pockit — cod  control 
himsilf  from  burslin'  wid  the  langfain',  says  he, 
lookin'  viry  sawdherin'  like,  "  Och,  bless  ye  I 
bless  ye !  Ye  didn't  understand  him.  Miss. 
Sore,  it's   not  ye  at  all,  at  all;   but  your  pictur' 


that'll  be  revBTsed  in  the  takin',"  says  he; 
"an'  it's  yersilf  will  be  sittin'  quite  quiet — in 
yer  chair — like  a  quaue  upon  her  throne.  Come 
now,"  says  he,  "an'  I'll  fii  ye,  mesilf."  At  the 
same  time,  tokin'  me  by  me  hand  and  ladin'  me 
back  to  the  sate  I  was  in  afore, — yis,  an'  twhislin' 
me  the  viry  idintical  way,  the  ould  scare^crow  did. 
Aye,  &ix  1  an'  grapped  the  oold  screwin'  iron  on  me^ 
too,  just  the  same  now  as  the  ould  rashkill  did. 

"Now,  ye'll  sit  quiet, — an'  look  at  that  sthick, 
at  the  comer  av  the  box, — an'  don't  move  whilst 
I'm  countin',"  says  he.  At  the  same  time  pnttin' 
Gomelhin'  that  ould  picky-bones  had  gev  him 
intil  the  frunt  av  the  little  box.  "Now  mind," 
says  he,  "don't  stur,"  an'  wid  that  he  tmn'd  his 
back  an'  begun  to  coonl  for  his  life.  For  I  cud  see 
plain  enough,  that  the  langh  wasn't  ont  av  him  jiL 
Och,  lave  me  alone,  but  I  knew  enough  to  not  let 
thim  bate  me  out  av  anythin'  this  time,  d'ye  mind  ? 
So  I  jist  planted  dleaUf  ttret  round  an'  cock'd  me 
two  eyes,  stret  in  the  frunt  av  me.  An'  troth,  I  had 
quite  enough  to  kape  me  imployed  walchin'  the  little 
sthick,  and  the  box,  and  his  own  back,  d'ye  mind  ? 
"That'll  do  for  the  prisint,"  says  he,  "but  remain 
where  ye  are,  for  I  may  hav'  to  take  you  ovir  ag'in." 
An'  wid  that  he  handed  a  bit  av  a  slate  to  oold  * 
skinny-bags,  an'  he  whip'd  wid  it  intil  his  little  din. 
Purty  soon  he  kem  out,  an'  the  two  wur  talkio' 
thegether  like  a  couple  av  pirates,  dishputin'  betone 
Ihimsilves.  So,  whin  thay  had  sittled  it  himadf 
walks  up  to  me,  an'  says  he,  "  I  hav*  the  picture  aT 
you  now,  only,"  says  he,  "it  has  bt  more  than 
belongs  to  ye,  but  I'll  show  it  to  ye  to  convince  ye, 
that  we  wur  not  chatin'  ye  ont  av  yer  eyes,  ony. 
way."  AnS  Whinny,— och.  Whinny,  wmshla!  I» 
there  wasn't  mesilf  wid  fo^reyes  an'  two  months  in 
the  face  av  me.  All  other  ways,  as  natural  as  lif^ 
tgp  skirt  an'  all. 

"  I'm  not  willin'  to  giv*  ye  so  much  for  the  pric^" 
says  he,  "  an'  iv  ye'll  just  look  at  a  Invly  little  bard 
that  I'll  hould  in  my  tumd  intQ  I  count  tborty,  1*11 
jist  take  two  av  yer  eyes  out  an'  clap  thim  intil  me 
pockit  to  remimber  ye  by,  and  yer  mouth  an'  yo 
vcnce.     'Deed,  I'll  niver  foigit,  as  long  as  I  live," 

So  wid  that  the  ould  iurj  gev  him  the  slate  back 
agin,  an'  he  clapped  it  intil  the  box, — fixed  me 
ovir,  avick ;  held  up  his  little  burd  for  me  to  look 
at,  an' be  jabbers  I  he  niver  tuk  his  two  eyes  off  nw 
6ue,  this  time,  an'  him  countin'  as  soliom  now  as 
an  ould  jndge,  readin'  the  dith  sintince;  an'  what 
they  got  through,  this  wax  what  they  bmng  tone; 
an'  iv  ye  don't  say  it's  as  good  a  lookin'  gnnil  as 
iver  left  the  connty  Connanght — leatb,  I'm  sue  oil 
mother  will,  whin  she  sees  it.  Och,  look  it  then '. 
Isn't  it  thedooler? 
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